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Interior,  relative  to  the  survej  of  land  in  Alaska.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  report  relative  to  the  sale  of  certain  Indian 
lands  in  Kansas.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  expenses 
of  Osage  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimate  of  appropriations  for  survey  of 
land  for  the  benefit  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary-  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  draught  of  appropriations  required  by 
Interior  Department  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Letter  from 
the  ^ecTeiary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Indian 
tribes.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  submitting  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  appropriation 
bill  relative  to  &e  purchase  of  •  the  United  States  statutes. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  communication  from  the  C9mmisioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  relative  to  the  suffering  condition  of  the  Qua- 
paw  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  appropriations  for  carrying  on  Indian 
treaties.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  Cherokee  neutral  lands  in  Kansas.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  Choctaw  country.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  Sioux  Indian  reservation. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  claim  by  the  Choctaw  Nation  against 
the  United  States.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  payment  of  interest  to  Cherokee  Indians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  petition  of  the  Iowa  Indians.  Letter 
firom  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  deficiencies  in  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriation  for  the  removal 
of  the  Creek  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  estimates  of  appropriation  required  by  the 
General  Land  Office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  additional  appropriations  for 
various  bands  of  Sioux  Indians.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  the  Navajo  Indians  in  New 
Mexico.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  report  of  the  commission  to  select  a  site 
for  a  post  office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  certain  liabilities  on  account  of  records  fur- 
nished for  the  use  of  the  register  of  deeds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  proposed  reduction -of  estimates  for  the 
surveying  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  amount  of  Indian  spoliation  claims  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. 

Interior,  relative  to  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  treaty  stipula 
tions  with  the  Sissiton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Dakota  In 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  submitting  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Indian 
KTvice  in  California,  incurred  donng  the  years  1860  to  1867. 
lietter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Intoior,  relatiog  to  report  of  commissioners  under  treaty  with 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tuy  of  the -• 

lolivkir,  relative  to  the  erant  of  lands  to  Iowa  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, by  act  appcoY^  May  15,  1856.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
Rtaiy  of  the 

Interior,  recommending  an  appropriation  to  be  ejcpended  in 
presents  for  the  Indians  of  the  Aleutian  isle,  in  Alaska.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  report  relatiye  to  removing  certain  desti- 
tute Indians,  with  estimates  of  appropriations  needed  there- 
for.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  report  relative  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Chippewa  Indians,  and  recommending  an  appropriation  for 
their  relief.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  statement  of  dishursements  for  the  Indian 
service.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  necessity  of  increased  force  of  clerks  in 
the  Patent  Office.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  an  appropriation  for  suhsisting  friendly  In- 
dians.   Letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  country.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary 'of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  letter  from  General  Sibley  relative  to  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  report  of  A.  R.  Banks  relative  to  the  des- 
titute condition  of  Indian  tribes  in  Kansas.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  an  appropriation  to  destitute 
friendly  Indians.    Letter  from  the  SecrBtBJy  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  list  of  clerks  appointed  since  April  1. 
Letter  frt>m  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  to  carry  out 
treaty  stipulation  with  the  Pottawatomie  Indians.  Letter 
frtMn  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  information  relative  to  the  irrigation  of 
public  lands.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  an  appropriation  for  certain 
friendly  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  telegram  from  General  Sherman  relative 
to  the  removal  of  the  Navajo  and  Ute  Indians.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  asking  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  treaty  stipulatious 
with  cert^n  Sioux  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  damages 
tostained  by  settlers  in  Nebraska.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
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Interior,  transmitting  Major  General  Dodge's  report.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Isterior,  transmitting  estimate  of  appropriation  to  'carry  out 
treaty  stipulations  with  Seneca  and  otner  tribes  of  luaians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  statement  relative  to  the  Kickapoo  In- 
dians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Internal  Revenue.    Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of. 

Internal  Revenue,  relative  to  the  Gettysburg  Asylum  lottery. 
Letter  from  the  CommissioDer  of , , 
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Internal  Revenue,  relative  to  the  mode  of  taxing  the  Sbaker 
Bseociation  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Letter  from  the  Comoiis- 
sioner  of 

Irrigration  of  public  lands.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  inforrofttion  n<lative  to 

Iron-clads,  sale  of.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  rela- 
tive to  the 

Iron-clad  monitors.  MesM,^  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  relative 
to  the  sale  of  the  Oueoto  and  Catawba ^ 

Iron-clads  of  Europe  and  this  country.  Report  of  Captain 
Eades  on 

Island,  San  Juan.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative 
o  the  occupancy  of •.. ...... 

J. 

Jail.    Annual  report  of  the  warden  of  the  United  States 

Japanese  treaty  tund.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  rela- 
tive to  the 

Judge  Advocate  General.    Annual  report  of  the 

L. 


Land  Office,  GeneraL 
the 


Annual  report  of  the  Commisaioner  of 
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Ko.  1.  Tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of 
public  lands  surveyed  in  the  land  States  and  Territories  up 
to  June  30,  1866.  duriug  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  total 
of  the  public  lands  surveyed  up  to  June  'Si),  1667 ;  also,  the 
total  area  of  the  public  domain  remaining  unsurveyed 
within  the  same 

No.  2.  Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty- 
land  scrip  received  therefor;  number  of  acres  entered  under 
the  homestead  law  of  May  20,  1862;  of  commissions  re- 
ceived under  the  sixth  bection  of  said  act ;  also  land  located 
with  scrip  un  'er  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act 
of  July  2, 1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and 
receivers  on  the  value  tliereof;  and  statement  of  incidental 
expenses  thereon  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1866,  and  ending  June  30,  1867 

No.  3.  Stateoient  showing  like  particulars  for  the  second  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1867 

No.  4.  Summary  for  the.  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867, 
showing  the  number  of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with 
bounty-land  scrip,  by  entry  under  the  hom<*etead  laws  of 
May  20,  1862,  and  March  21,  J864.  with  aggregate  of  $10 
homestead  payments,  homestead  commissions ;  also,  loca- 
tions with  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  scrip,  under 
act  of  July  2,  1862 

No.  5.  Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  swamp  lands 
selected  for  the  several  States  under  the  acta  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1849,  and  September  28,  1850,  and 
March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1865 

No.  6.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  ap- 
proved to  the  several  States  under  tiie  acta  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1849,  September  28,  J  850,  and  March 
12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  30,  J867 

No.  7.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land 
patented  to  the  several  States  under  the  acta  of  Congress 
approved  September  28,  1650,  and  March  12,  1860;  and 
also  the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under 
the  act  approved  March  2,  1849 
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No.  H.  Exhibit  of  boaatj-land  business  under  acts  of  1847, 
lt?50,  1H52,  aud  1H55,  sbowiDg  the  issue  and  locations  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operations  under  said  acts  to 
JuneSC),  1867 

Ko.  9.  Statement  showing;  the  State  selections  under  the 
'Mntemal  improvement"  grant  of  4th  of  September,  1841, 
lod  on  the  3Uth  of  June   1867 

No.  10.  Statement  respecting  the  accounts  of  receivers  of  pub- 
lic moneys,  disbursing  agents,  and  adjustment  of  the  five 
per  cent,  fund 

No.  1 1.  Statement  showing  the  selections  made  by  certain 
States  of  lands  within  their  own  limits  under  agricultural 
and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  its  supplemental 
acts  of  April  14,  1864,  and  June  21,  1866;  also,  the  loca- 
tions made  with  scrip  under  said  acts 

No.  12.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
'Congress  to  States  and  corporations  for  railroad  and  mili- 
tary wagon-road  purposes  from  the  year  1850  to  June  30, 
1867 
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No.  13.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  States  for  canal  purposes  from  the  year  1827 
to  June  30,  1867 

No.  14.  Statement  showing  the  homestead  fws  and  commis- 
sions reqnire<l  to  be  paid  under  the  several  homestead  acts. 

No.  15.  Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Ueneral  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1869 

No.  16.  Estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  surveying  depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

No.  17.  Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  surveying 
the  public  lands  for  tne  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869.. 

No.  18.   Reports  of  surveyors  general,  A  to  L  inclusive 

No.  19.  Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants  and 
private  land  claims  in  New  Mexico 

No.  20.  General  tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  following : 
No.  1,  States  and  Territories  containing  public  lands;  No. 
2,  square  miles  and  areas  of  States  and  Territories  contain- 
ing public  land  4  No.  3,  quantity  sold ;  No.  4.  entered  under 
the  homestead  law  ;  No.  5,  granted  for  military  services  ; 
No.  6,  granted  for  agricultural  colleges ;  No.  7,  approved 
under  grants  in  aid  of  railroads ;  No  8,  appro^^ed  swamp 
selections;  No! 9,  quantity  granted  for  internal  improve- 
ments; No.  10,  donation  and  grants  for  schools  and  univer- 
sities; No.  11,  locations  with  Indian  scrip;  No.  12,  located 
with  float  scrip;  No.  13.  estimated  quantity  granted  for 
wagon  roads;  No.  14,  quantity  granted  for  ship  canals; 
No.  li),  salines;  No.  16,  seats  of  government  and  public 
buildings;  No.  17,  granted  to  individuals  and  companies  ; 
No.  18,  granted  for  deaf  and  dumb  asylums ;  No.  19,  re- 
served for  benefit  of  Indians ;  No.  20,  reserved  for  compa- 
nies, individuals,  and  corporations;  No. 21,  confirmed  pri- 
vate land  claims ;  No.  22,  quantity  remaining  unsold  and 
nuappropriated  June  30,  18t>7 

Ko  21.  Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America 

Ko.  22.   Statement  showing  the  area  and  population  of  the 

British  possessions  north  of  the  United  States  boundary. .. 

l!^o.23.  Stetement  showing  the  areaand  population  of  the  West 

Indies,  Mexican  states.  Central  America,  and  New  Granada. 

Ko.  24.  Bet  of  28  maps  of  all  the  public  land  States  and  Territo- 
ries, to  wit :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Dakota,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian 
territory,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory, 
and  Russian  America 
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Each  map  shows  the  extpnt  of  the  public  surreys  where  such 
have  been  extended ;  al^o  the  uameH  of  countries  and  resources, 
so  far  as  fumisheil  b j  the  data  on  hand 

No.  i!5.  Contiected  map  of  the  United  States  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys,  localities, 
land  districts,  scats  of  surveyor  generals*  offices  and  district 
officers ;  also  localities  of  railroads  of  general  interest  and 
mineral  deposits 

No.  26,  Map  of  the  world  on  Mcrcator's  projection 

Land,  tract  of,  near  New  Loudon,  Connecticut.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to 

Lands,  grant  of,  to  Iowa.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  reference  to 

Lauds,  Indian,  Kansas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  report  relative  to  the  sale  of 

Lands,  swamp,  in  rebel  States.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  report  from  military  commanders  in  south- 
em  militnry  districts  relative  to 

Lands  granted  for  railroad  purposes,  forfeiture  of.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  report  from  quartermaster 
general  relative  to 

Lands,  survey  of,  fot  Cheyenne  Indians  and  Arrapaboe.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmittmg  estimate 
of  appropriations  for 

Land  grants  in  the  rebel  States.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  papers  relative  to 

Life-saving  inventions.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  the  report  of  the  commission  on 

Light-house  at  Black  Rock.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to 

Lighthouse  Board.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
trausmitting  report  relative  to  a  beacon  at  Long  Beach  bar 
from  the 

Light-house  at  Port  Austin.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to 

Light*  house  sites,  sale  of.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.  Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  Light-house  Board  rela- 
tive to 

Li(!ht-house  at  Au  Sable  river.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treahury,  tiansniittlng  communication  from  the  Light- 
house Hoard  relative  to  the  erection  of  a 

Loans  by  national  banks.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to 

Louisiana,  property  seized  in.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  tran|mitting  reports  relative  to 

Louisiana  aiid  North  Carolina.  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  proceedings  in 

Lusk,  Albert  M.  D.  C.  Mesbage  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  trial  of 
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Mails  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Letter  from  the 
Postmaster  General  relative  to 

Mails  between  Baltimore  and  New  York.  Letter  from  the  Post- 
master General  relative  to 

Maine,  peparate  customs  districts  in.  Letter  fiom  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  relative  to    

Maps.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  relative  to  the  publication  of 

Meade,  General  George  G.  Letter  from  the  General  of  the 
army,  transmitting  telegram  fiom 

Mercantile  marine,  and  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
Hon.  F.  H.  Morse's  report  of  the 
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Mtxicao  affiira,  Hftximilian.  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  relative  to 

Mkhi^n  City,  harbor  at  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
tummittiDi^  communication  relative  to 

Mflliken,  a  returned  rebel.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
tnnsmittinf^  report  of  General  Thomas  relative  to  one 

Mniikni,  a  returned  rebel.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
FelatiDi:  to  one 

Militia  of  Memphis.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  rela- 
rive  to 

Military  Aeadenay.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  refer- 
eoce  lo  the "- 

Militanr  offices  at  San  Francisco.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  reference  to  appropriation  for 

Military  offices  in  New  York.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  Quartermaster 
General  relative  to ,... 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OP  THE 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Dbpartmbnt  of  thb  Interior, 

Washington,  November  18,  1867. 
SiR:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  sammary  of  the  results  which  were  at- 
tained during  the  last  fisc^  jear,  in  the  brauchfs  of  the  public  service  committed 
to  the  sapervision  of  this  department.  The  accompanying  reports  of  the  chiefs 
f>f  boreaos  and  other  officers  furnish  that  specific  information  on  matters  of 
deuil  which  could  not  be  embraced  in  this  paper  without  unduly  extending  its 


Xuoe  of  these  branches  occupies  a  higher  place  in  the  public  regard  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  national  domain.  Much  of  this  noble  patrimony  was  ac- 
quired by  cession  from  the  States  which  won  our.  independence.  Successive 
additions  to  it  have  been  made  by  treaties,  the  first  of  which  was  concluded 
with  France  in  1 803,  and  the  last  with  Russia,  ceding  to  us  her  American  posses- 
sions, which  cover  an  area  of  369,529,600  acres. 

Our  legislation  has  been  adapted  to  the  peculiar  status  of  the  territory  acquired 
fniin  foreign  powers  and  to  the  adjudication  of  individual  rights  claimed  under 
them.    Experience  has  suggested  salutary  changes  in  the  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  poblic  lands.     Credit  on  sales  has  been  long  since  abolished.     The  right 
of  pre-emption,  originally  conferred  only  by  special  enactment,  has  become  a 
permanent  part  of  our  system.     At  a  later  period  the  homestead  policy  was 
<^Qgrafted  upon  it.    In  no  respect  has  the  wisdom  of  Congress  been  more  strik- 
ioglv  displayed  than  in  the  adoption  of  a  general  and  uniform  method  of  public 
twreys.     Until  they  are  extended  over  the  soil,  the  proprietorship  thereof 
i^ffiaiusin  the  government.     This  policy  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the 
i^na  which  established  colonies  within  our  limits,  and  secures  to  the  pur- 
(Wr  an  indisputable  right  to  a  well-defined  tract.     Notwithstanding  our  set- 
^l«neiit8  have  progressed  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in  the  history  of  nations, 
^v  KnoQB  controversies  have  arisen  in  regard  to  titles  emanating  from  the 
Inited  States.     Our  present  system  is  so  simple  and  efficient,  so  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  our  population  and  the  interests  of  the  service,  that  it  is  not 
ivceptible  of  much  improvement.     Such  modifications  as  were  needed  to  per- 
fect it  were  alluded  to  in  my  last  annual  report.     No  necessity  exists  for  making 
&t  this  time  more  special. reference  to  them. 
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During  the  last  fiscal  year  7,041,114.50  acres  were  disposed  of,  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Sold  for  cash 756,619.61 

Located  with  military  warrants 476,760 

Taken  for  homesteads 1,788,043.49 

Approved  to  States  as  swamp 1 ,066,450.15 

Grants  to  railroads,  wagon  roads,  and  canals 533,168.52 

Located  with  college  scrip 2,420,072  73 

7.041,11450 


This  quantity  exceeds  that  disposed  of  during  the  previous  year  by  2,411,800 
acres. 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  office  from  sales  and  fees  of  various  kinds  amounted 
to  81,347,862  52  ;  a  sum  greater  than  that  received  the  previous  year  by  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  and  the  quarter  of  the  present  year  ending  30th 
September  last,  550  Indian  patents  were  issued,  embracing  89,824  acres. 

Under  the  several  acts  of  Congress  relating  thereto,  275  patents  for  private 
land  claims  in  California  have  been  issued,  embracing  4,363,300  acres. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  surveying  and  marking  the  northern 
boundary  of  California,  that  portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Oregon  which 
lies  due  south  of  the  confluence  of  Owyhee  with  Snake  river,  to  the  northern 
line  of  Nevada,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  recommended 
that  appropriations  be  made  for  the  survey  of  the  northern  and  eastern  bound- 
aries of  Colorado  Territory  and  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  Nevada. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  evinces  great  labor  and  research.  He  dis- 
cusses with  his  accustomed  ability  many  questions  in  connection  with  the  landed 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  last  soldier  of  the  Revolution  who  was  on  the  pension  rolls  at  the 
date  of  my  last  annual  report,  has  since  died.  By  special  act  of  Congress  two 
other  veterans  of  that  war  have  been  placed  on  the  rolls  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Of  the  widows  of  such  soldiers  there  are  on  the 
rolls  the  names  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven ;  of  these  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  were  married  prior  to  Ist  January,  1800. 

Of  wars  subsequent  to  the  revolution  and  prior  to  the  rebellion  the  number  of 
pensioned  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ten  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

During  the  past  year,  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  new  ap- 
plications for  invalid  pensions  of  soldiers,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  one 
million  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars 
and  seventy-two  cents,  and  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  appli- 
cations for  increased  pension  of  invalid  soldiers,  at  an  aggregate  aanoal  rate  of 
one  million  eighty-nine  thousand  and  three  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents,  have 
been  examined  and  allowed.  During  the  same  period  nineteen  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty  original  applications  for  pension  by  widows,  orphans,  and 
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dependent  relatives  of  soldiers  were  admitted,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  one 
million  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  and  sixty-two  dollars  and 
gixtr-seven  cents.  Of  applications  for  increased  pay  by  the  same  class,  nine- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  and  nine  were  admitted,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of 
one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty -six  dollars, 
On  the  30th  June,  1867,  there  were  enrolled  seventy  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  two  invalid  military  pensioners,  whose  yearly  pensions  amounted  to  six 
millioDg  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  four  dollars  and  fourteen  cents, 
and  eighty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependent  relatives  of  soldiers,  whose  yearly  pensions  amountedjto  nine  millions 
fli  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  seventy-five  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents* 
making  the  total  aggregate  of  army  pensions  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  thou- 
sand and  ninety-three,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  sixteen  millions  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  thousand  seventy-nine  dollars  and  ninety -seven  cents. 

The  whole  amount  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  invalid  military  pension- 
ere  was  six  millions  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-two  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents  ;  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  rel- 
ttires,  eleven  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents;  a  grand  total  of  eighteen  mil- 
lions three  hundred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and 
tventT-gix  cents,  which  includes  the  expenses  of  the  disbursing  agencies. 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  there  were  admitted  one  hundred  and 
thirtv-seven  new  applications  for  invalid  navy  pensions,  at  an  annual  rate  of  ten 
tbonsand  three  hunired  and  seventeen  dollars;  two  hundred  and  six  ap plica- 
ton?  for  increased  pensions  of  the  same  class  at  an  annual  aggregate  of  seventeen 
thoasand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars ;  two  hundred  and  thirty- three 
originil  applications  of  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  uf  those  who 
died  in  the  navy,  at  an  aggregate  rate  of  thirty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fif'.j-dix  dollars  per  annum,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pensions  of  the  same 
cU?s  were  increased  at  a  total  yearly  rate  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two  dollars. 

On  the  30th  Jane,  1S67,  on  the  rolls  of  the  navy  pensioners  were  the  names 
of  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  invalids,  at  an  annual  aggregate  of  eighty-nine 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  and  one 
^oaand  three  hundred  aul  twenty-seven  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  rel- 
^^j  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  three  hundred  and  five  thousand  seven 
Wdred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  The  amount  paid  during 
^l«t  fiscal  year  to  navy  invalids  was  seventy-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
aad  forty-one  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents,  and  to  widows,  orphans,  and  de- 
pendent relatives  of  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy  two  hundred  and  forty 
tlwiKaiii  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents ;  a  total 
aoonnt  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one  dol- 
lar and  twenty  cents. 

Dormg  the  year  there  were  added  to  the  number  of  pensioners  of  all  classes 
thirty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two;  there  were  seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  tbirty-two  dropped,  from  various  causes,  leaving  on  tie 
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rv)lls,  Jane  30,  1867,  one  hundred  and  fiffcj-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four. The  total  annual  amount  of  pensions  of  all  classes  was  sixteen  mil- 
lions four  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
dollars  and  twenty-t^o  cents,  and  the  amount  paid  was  eighteen  millions  six 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  forty-six 
cents,  which  includes  expenses  of  dishursement. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1867,  there  were  admitted  nine  han- 
dred  and  fifty-four  applications  for  bounty  land  warrants,  requiring  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  to  satisfy  them. 

The  invested  navy  pension  fund  now  amounts  to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars, 
and  there  is  an  uninvested  balance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents.  As  the  interest  on 
the  invested  sum  far  exceeds  the  amount  required  for  the  navy  pensions,  Con- 
gress provided,  by  act  approved  March  2,  1867,  for  the  increase  of  the  pensions 
of  meritorious  disabled  officers,  seamen,  and  marines.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  favorably  reported  seven  claims  of  this  claPS.  There  is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  an  increased  appropriation  for  special  investigation  to  prevent 
frands  upon  the  government  in  obtaining  pensions.  The  amount  saved  to  the 
government  by  such  investigations  has  far  exceeded  the  expenditures  in  con- 
ducting them,  while  their  chief  value  arises  from  their  preventive  influence. 

The  pension  act  of  July  14,  1862,  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  munificent 
ever  made  by  any  government  for  similar  purposes.  The  administration  of  its 
provisions  evinced  the  necessity  of  amending  it  in  several  essential  particulars. 
A  total  disability  entitled  a  pensioner  to  a  fixed  amount.  A  wound  causing  the 
loss  of  a  right  hand  and  one  rendering  the  sufferer  entirely  and  permanently 
helpless,  were  each  rated  at  the  maximum  sum.  The  act  in  this  regard  has 
been  wigiely  changed,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  more  equitable  rule 
than  that  which  now  exists,  although  it  is  subject  to  the  infirmity  of  all  general 
enactments,  and  occasionally  fails  to  make  full  provision  for  an  individual  case. 
Former  laws  made  no  provision  for  relatives  in  the  ascending  or  collateral  lines. 
The  act  of  1862  first  gave  a  pension  to  the  dependent  mother  of  the  deceased 
soldier  or  officer,  or,  if  there  were  none,  to  his  orphan  sisters  under  the  ago  of 
sixteen  years.  The  act  of  June  6,  1866,  so  amends  the  fourth  section  of  the 
act  of  1862  as  to  make  its  provisions  apply  to  and  include  the  orphan  brother 
as  well  as  sister,  and  the  father  as  well  as  the  mother.  That  section  in  its  orig- 
inal shape  made  no  mention  of  the  mother,  and  it  is  very  questionable,  when 
the  father  and  the  orphan  sisters  are  the  only  surviving  relatives,  whether  the 
former  or  latter  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  or  whether  they  would  not  have 
a  joint  claim.  The  mother  is  regarded  as  having  the  exclusive  right  where  the 
father  is  also  living,  but  I  suggest  that  the  order  in  which  the  relatives  should 
be  entitled  to  take  precedence,  be  more  clearly  defined  by  declaratory  legislation. 
The  third  section  of  the  act  of  July  25,  1866,  extends  the  act  of  1862  and 
the  acts  supplementary  and  amendatory  thereto,  as  far  as  applicable,  to  the  peii- 
aions  under  previous  laws,  except  revolutionary  pensioners.  The  practical  cou- 
Btiuction  of  this  act  by  the  Pension  Bureau  has  limited  its  effect  ^merely  to  the 
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fwific  incrpases  allowed  to  pensioners,  and  does  not  recognize  it  as  making  a 
nfw  class  of  pensioners,  or  as  placing,  in  every  respect,  all  pensions,  except  rev- 
olnU'onarv,  upon  the  basis  of  said  acts.  This  construction  may  not  give  full 
efrci,  io  the  opinion  of  Congress,  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  act ;  but 
should  they  not  otherwise  direct,  it  will  be  adhered  to  in  the  adjudication  of  all 
cts«  to  which  it  applies. 

The  act  of  1862  was  enacted  in  reference  to  the  then  existing  war.  It  was 
confined  to  diseases  contracted  or  wounds  received  in  the  military  or  naval  s*jrvice, 
ud  in  the  line  of  duty,  after  March  4,  1861,  and  deaths  resulting  therefrom. 
Hodtilities  have  ceased.  I  submit  that  an  amendment  should  be  made  exclud- 
ing the  alio vaace  of  a  pension  by  reason  of  death  the  result  of  disease  hereafter 
contracted,  except  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  future  war.  An  examination  of  the 
rarioiL^  acts  of  Congress  granting  military  pensions,  commencing  with  that  of 
March  [6,  1802,  fixing  our  military  peace  establishment,  satisfies  me  that  the 
amendment  suggested  is  not  only  right  and  proper,  but  in  keeping  with  our  past 
legislatioD.  That  act  provided  that  the  widow,  or  if  there  were  none,  then  the 
child  of  a  commissioned  officer,  who  should  die  by  reason  of  a  wound  received 
in  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  should  be  entitled  to  receive,  for  the 
period  of  fiv3  years,  half  the  monthly  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  at  the  time 
of  bi$  death.  The  act  of  June  29,  1813,  conferred  the  same  limited  right  upon 
the^ame  condition,  although  war  was  then  existing;  and  in  1816,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities,  the  allowance  to  the  widows  or  children  of  officers  of  the 
vaj  iras  confined  to  instances  where  such  officers  had  died  during  the  war,  or 
should  thereafter  die  of  wounds  received  in  the  service.  In  regard  to  the  naval 
WTTice,  the  provision  was  extended  to  widows,  the  death  of  whose  husbands  in 
the  gervice  was  caused  by  disease  contracted,  or  of  casualties  by  drowning  or 
otberwiae,  or  of  injuries  received  in  the  line  of  duty.  Subsequent  acts,  in  re- 
gard to  the  navy,  renewed  for  a  term  of  years  the  provision  for  half  pay  to 
widows. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  Jnly  4,  1836,  in  reference  to  the  widows  of 
officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  militia,  including  volunteers  who  had  died  since 
April  20,  1818,  conferred  a  right  to  half  pay  when  the  officer  or  enlisted  man 
died  in  the  service,  or  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  service.  The  first 
action  of  the  act  of  July  21,  1848,  declares  that  the  foregoing  provision  shall 
W  applicable  to  all  widows  and  orphans  of  officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  army 
^  the  United  States  who  were  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  on  the  first 
^Tof  March,  1846,  or  at  any  subsequent  period  during  the  then  war  with 
Hexico.  The  second  section  extends  the  provisions  to  the  widows  or  children 
^  officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  army,  or  volunteers,  who  had  died 
^e  April  1,  1846,  or  who  might  die  during  the  war  with  Mexico  of  wounds 
i«ci:ired  or  disease  contracted  during  said  war ;  provided  that  the  death  had 
^'ccarredt  or  should  thereafter  occur,  during  the  time  that  such  officer  or  en- 
fcted  man  was  in  actual  service  and  in  the  line  of  duty,  or  while  returning 
to  his  usual  place  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  after  having  been  dis- 
«^ged  upon  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  incurred  from  wounds  re- 
ceived or  disease    contracted   while  in  the  line  of   duty,  or  on  the   march 
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,  to  join  the  army  of  Mexico ;  and  declares  that  tbe  act  eliall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  officers  or  enlisted  men  who  had  not 
served  in  or  upon  the  borders  of  Mexico.  The  act  of  February  2,  1849, 
construes  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  1848  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to 
all  those  whose  husbands  or  fathers  remained  in  the  service  to  the  day  of  their 
death,  or  who  received  an  honorable  discharge,  or  died  after  their  return  home, 
of  wounds  received  or  disease  contracted  during  the  war,  and  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Successive  acts  of  Congress  were  passed,  from  time  to  time,  to  which  I  need  not 
specially  allude.  They  all  seem,  except  in  reference  to  the  widows  of  revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  to  rest  upon  the  obviously  just  proposition  that  in  order  to  give 
a  pension  to  the  widow  of  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  or  to  his  children,  if 
he  died  without  leaving  a  widow,  he  must  have  died  of  a  wound  received,  or  else 
that  the  mortal  disease  was  contracted  during  actual  hostilities.  Prior,  there- 
fore, to  the  act  of  1862,  neither  the  widow  nor  the  children  of  such  an  officer 
were  entitled  to  a  pension  by  reason  of  his  death  resulting  from  disease  con- 
tracted in  time  of  peace,  and  such  has  been  the  ruling  of  the  Pension  Bureau. 

The  death  of  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  bureau  in  the  War  Department,  by 
reason  of  disease  contracted  since  the  termination  of  the  late  war  and  during 
the  time  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  in 
this  city,  devolves  upon  his  widow  a  pension  right,  not  for  a  limited  term  of 
years,  but  during  her  widowhood.  He  is  not  subject  to  the  imminent  perils  or 
to  the  exposure  which  in  time  of  war  make  such  havoc  of  human  life.  His 
duties  are  such  as  ordinarily  appertain  to  an  officer  in  the  civil  service.  His 
appointment  is  for  life,  and  assures  him,  under  existing  laws,  pay  and  emoln- 
mente  eighty-five  per  cent,  greater  than  the  salary  of  an  officer  of  correspond- 
ing grade  in  the  other  departments,  whose  duties  are  equally  laborious,  and 
whose  official  tenure  is  far  more  precarious.  This  case  is  not  exceptional. 
During  peace  the  military  is  not  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  civil  officer  exposed 
to  casualties  that  endanger  health,  life  or  limb.  The  claim,  therefore,  of  his 
widow  upon  the  country,  if  he  dies  of  disease  then  contracted,  is  not  stronger 
than  that  of  the  widow  of  the  civil  officer,  and  our  laws  have  never  granted  to 
the  latter  a  pension  by  reason  of  the  services  and  death  of  her  husband.  I 
recommend  such  an  amendment  of  the  law  as  will  exclude  from  its  benefits  the 
widow  or  children  of  an  officer  of  the  army  who  shall  die  of  disease  not  con- 
tracted, or  from  a  cause  not  occurring  during  war  and  in  the  line  of  duty. 
The  sanie  provision  should  be  applied  to  the  navy,  with  such  modifications 
as  the  arduous  and  peculiar  character  of  the  service  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
Oongress,  require.  Our  legislation  will  then  be  in  harmony  with  that  which 
preceded  the  enactment  of  a  law  deemed  expedient  during  a  civil  war  in  which 
the  country  needed  the  services  of  all  her  sons,  and  offered  the  highest  rewards 
to  those  who,  on  the  field  or  the  deck,  imperilled  their  lives  in  saving  her  from 
dishonor  and  death. 

Under  our  present  legislation  a  pension  unclaimed  for  fourteen  months  after 
the  same  has  become  due  is  not  payable  at  the  agency  for  paying  pensions,  bat 
mast  be  adjusted  at  the  Third  Auditor's  office  and  paid  by  warrant  ou  the 
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frttsnij.  No  good  reason  exists  for  the  coatiDuanee  of  this  practice.  It  would 
be  better  to  regard  a  failure  during  a  longer  period  to  demand  payment  as  pre- 
samptive  proof  that  the  right  thereto  had  ceased  by  the  restoration  of  the 
invalid  to  health  and  physical  ability,  the  remarriage  of  the  widow,  or  the  hap- 
pening of  some  other  condition  which,  by  law,  determines  it.  A  new  appli- 
cation would  then  be  required.  The  applicant*^  name  should  be  restored, 
and  the  accrued  pension  paid  as  other  pensions,  if  the  presumption  arising  from 
the  Upse  of  time  be  overcome  by  the  proofs. 

The  applications  for  pensions,  notwithstanding  they  have  increased  in  number 
hj  reason  of  the  recent  modifications  of  the  laws,  have  been  determined  with 
the  utmost  despatch,  under  the  supervision  of  the  efficient  chief  of  the  bureau. 
His  report  is  worthy  of  the  highest  encomium  for  its  comprehensiveness,  per- 
epieaity  and  brevity. 

Our  Indian  relations  have  assumed  a  new  and  interesting  aspect.  The  steady 
spproach  of  emigration  to  the  grounds  heretofore  devoted  to  the  chase,  and  the 
npid  progress  of  the  railroads  pointing  towards  the  Pacific  and  traversing  the 
coantiy  over  which  the  Indians  from  time  immemorial  have  roamed,  imperiously 
demand  that  the  policy  of  concentrating  them  upon  reservations  should,  when- 
ever piactieable,  be  adopted.  Until  recently  there  was  territory  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  the  white  race,  without  unduly  encroaching  upon  the  dis- 
tiietB  where  the  Indians  subsisted  by  hunting.  This  condition  of  things  no 
loDger  exists.  Christianity  and  civilization,  with  the  industrial  arts,  are  spread- 
ing over  the  entire  region  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  The  Indians  are 
in  posaession  of  vast  tracts  of  country,  abounding  in  precious  metals,  or  rich  in 
eoaroes  of  agricaltaral  wealth.  These  invite  the  enterprise  of  the  adventurous 
pioneer,  who,  in  seeking  a  home  and  fortune,  is  constantly  pressing  upon  the 
abode  of  the  red  man. 

By  an  inevitable  law,  two  races,  one  civilized  and  the  other  barbarous,  are 
being  brought  face  to  face.  The  obligations  which  rest  upon  the  government 
extend  to  both.  £ach  is  justly  entitled  to  protection.  Our  duty  requires  us  to 
devise  a  system  by  which  civilization,  with  its  attendant  blessings,  may  be  fos- 
tered and  extended,  and  at  the  same  time  protection  be  secured  to  the  tribes. 

The  estimated  number  of  Indians  is  about  three  hundred  thousand,  spread- 
ing from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Those  ea^it  of  the  Mississippi, 
Titb  few  exceptions,  are*  on  reservations  ;  so  also  are  the  tribes  in  Kansas  north 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  those  located  between  the  western  border  of  Arkansas  and 
tbe  country  known  as  the  '*  leased  lands."  Treaties  were  negotiated  last  win- 
ter vith  the  Kansas  tribes,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  constitutional 
action.  If  ratified  and  in  good  faith  executed,  these  tribes  will  be  provided  with 
fcomea,  where  they  will  soon  become  self-suslainiog,  as  they  have  already 
adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life  and  become  familiar  with  agricultural  pur- 
BQrta.  They  will  then  require  from  us  little  beyond  protection  against  the  intru- 
sion of  the  whites,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  our  stipulations. 

A  consideration  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  iii  respect  to  the  wild 
tribes  presents  more  difficult  questions.  As  long  as  they  cling  to  their  nomadic 
habita,  and  subsist  by  hunting  and  fishing,  encroachment  upon  their  hunting 
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grounds — and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  prevent  it — will  necessarily  lead  to 
hostilities  and  a  devastation  of  the  frontier  settlements. 

The  tribes  within  our  borders  are  capable  of  civilization.  The  past  fbrnif>hes 
gratifying  evidence  that  well-directed  and  persistent  efforts  to  that  end  will  be 
rewarded  with  success.  It  is,  however,  a  work  of  time.  The  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion but  slowly  displaced  the  primitive  tastes  and  habits  of  our  own  race.  It 
must  be  so  with  the  Indian ;  be  cannot  immediataly  be  transformed  from  tbe 
hunter  to  the  farmer  or  mechanic.  There  are  intermediate  states  through  which 
he  has  to  pass.  He  should  be  gradually  won  from  ^he  chase  to  a  pastoral  life, 
and  under  its  influences  he  will  ultimately  acquire  a  taste  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  first  step  in  the  process  of  improvement  is  to  localize  the  Indians. 
The  same  district  should  not  be  appropriated  to  the  savage  and  the  civilized, 
nor  should  tribes  between  whom  hereditary  feuds  exist  be  brought  together, 
as  it  would  be  followed  by  disastrous  results.  No  objection  is  perceived  to 
placing  the  civilized  upon  contiguous  tracts  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expedient  to 
do  so,  and,  as  soon  as  their  consent  can  be  obtained,  to  subject  them  to  the  same 
system  of  government  and  laws.  But  such  a  policy  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  wild  tribes ;  they  require,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  n^ich  more  terri- 
tory, and  can  only  be  governed  and  controlled,  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry 
on  separate  and  widely  distant  reservations,  selected  in  view  of  their  adapta. 
tion  to  grazing  as  well  as  tillage,  and  amply  stocked  by  the  government  with 
large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  Indian  will  discover  that  a 
herdsman's  life  affords  a  better  and  surer  subsistence  than  a  precarious  depend- 
ence upon  the  chase.  A  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  individual  property  will 
soon  spring  up,  and  should  be  gratified  by  appropriating  to  each  adult  a  limited 
quantity  of  land  for  his  exclusive  use.  A  title  thereto  should  be  assured  to  him, 
and  farming  utensils  furnished.  He  will  then  learn  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Tbe 
mechanic  arts  will  follow.  The  schoolmaster,  and  above  all  the  missionary, 
with  the  blessings  and  hopes  of  religion,  will  crown  and  perpetuate  the  work. 

The  unoccupied  country  west  of  tbe  Missouri  is  of  such  vast  extent  that  large 
regions,  if  properly  selected,  at  points  remote  from  the  great  lines  of  travel,  may 
be  reserved  without  detriment  to  any  public  interest.  Long  before  the  tide  of 
emigration  will  reach  them,  they  can,  by  an  equitable  arrangement  with  the 
Indians,  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  required  by  the  actual  wants  of  an  agri- 
cultural population. 

The  sf'lection  of  suitable  sites,  and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  them,  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  last.  Two  commissions,  each  consisting  of  not  less  thau 
three  persons,  should  be  appointed,  and  adequate  means  placed  at  the  dispos  il 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  efficient  completion  of  the  work.  No 
consideration  of  the  time  or  expenditure  likely  to  be  required  should  be  suffere  I 
to  defeat  an  object  of  such  surpassing  impoitance.  A  guarantee  against  tbe 
useless  consumption  of  time  or  money  should  be  found  in  the  character  of  tlic 
persons  selected.  The  cost  will  be  very  inconsiderable  compared  with  that  of 
a  war.  Had  a  tithe  of  our  outlay  in  military  operations  against  the  Indiau'< 
during  the  present  year  been  honestly  and  judiciously  applied  to  purposes  of 
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peaee»  the  necessitj  of  a  resort  to  force  would  have  been  avoided.  It  is  more 
hamane  and  economical  to  subsist  Indians  than  to  fight  them.  A  wise  and  just 
policy  will  soon  relieve  us  from  either  necessity. 

The  salaries  of  the  Superintendents  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  agents  are 
inadequate.  Increased  compensation  would  enable  the  department  to  secure 
the  genricesof  men  of  undoubted  capacity  and  integrity,  and  tend  to  remove  the 
temptation  to  commit  those  frauds,  which,  before  and  since  the  transfer  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  this  department,  were  and  still  are  imputed  to  officers  per- 
forming duties  and  sustaining  relations  to  the  Indians  such  as  devolve  upon 
this  class  of  publci  servants.  I  take  pleasure,  however,  in  bearing  testimny  to 
the  ability  and  fidelity  of  many  now  in  the  Indian  service.  S  »me  of  those  of 
the  greatest  merit  have  announced  their  intention  to  resign  on  account  of  the 
insufficiency  of  their  pay.  Loss  to  the  government  and  serious  wrong  to  the 
Indians  would  be  prevented  by  an  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  special 
agents,  to  investigate  and  correct,  at  remote  posts,  frauds  and  abuses,  which 
cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  by  the  instrumentalities  now  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  Department. 

The  necessities  of  the  service  requires  that  a  superintendent  should  be  imme- 
diately appointed  for  each  of  the  Territories  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Dakota. 

Dnring  the  year  ending  September  30,  1867,  there  were  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-seven  (16,547)  applications  for  patents;  eleven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-five  ( 1 1 ,655 )  patents  (including  reissues  and  designs) 
were  issued ;  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  ( 1,224)  applications 
were  allowed,  but  patents  have  not  issued  thereon,  by  reason  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  final  fees ;  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  (3.4S6) 
caveats  were  filed  ;  ninety-six  (96)  applications  for  extension  were  received,  and 
eighty -two  (82)  extensions  of  patents  were  granted. 

During  the  same  period  the  receipts  were  six  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents.  ($611,910  61,)  and  the  expend- 
diiurea  ^ve  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dol- 
lars and  ninety-eight  cents,  ($553,599  98,)  leaving  a  balance  of  fifty-eight 
thoosand  three  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents,  ($58,310  63,) 
which  added  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-seven dollars  and  tweniy-six  cents,  ($228,297  26,)  the  balance  on  hand  Sep- 
tember 30,  1866,  makes  the  amount  now  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
patent  fund,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  dol~ 
la»  and  eighty-nine  cents  ($286,607  89.) 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  advised  a  repeal  of  the  law  conferring  upon  a  party 
^e  right  of  appeal  from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
SQpreme  court  of  this  District.  Subsequent  reflection  has  confirmed  ray  convic- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  the  views  then  presented.  In  no  other  instance  is  an 
tppdlate  power  given  to  a  judge  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  action  of  an  executive 
officer.  This  exceptional  proceeding  is  essentially  different  from  an  action  insti- 
tuted in  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  for  a  mandamus  against  an  officer  to 
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enforce  the  performance  of  a  specific  duty,  or  from  that  wherein  an  injanction  tfl 
Bought  to  restrain  him  from  the  commission  of  an  act  which  would  work  irrepar- 
able injury  to  rights  of  property.    Neither  does  it  bear  any  analogy,  even  the 
most  remotCi  to  a  suit  in  which  either  party  thereto  asserts  a  right  or  resists  a 
claim  resting  upon  an  adjudication  to  which  the  other  party  was  a  stranger,  and 
which  was  rendered  by  an  executive  officer,  or  a  special  tribunal,  authorized  to 
deal  only  between  one  party  and  the  government.     The  court  having  cognizance 
of  the  suit  may  review  such  adjudication  and  correct  errors  of  law  or  fact,  to  the 
prejudice  of  either  party.     This  doctrine  has  been  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  suits  where  the  title  to  land  was  in  issue,  and  where  a  party  relied  npon 
the  decision  of  the  General  Land  Office,  awarding  a  right  of  pre-emption  or  vaca- 
ting an  entry.     It  has  also  been  applied  in  cases  involving  a  claim  to  priority  of 
invention,  as  an  inquiry  is  not  precluded  by  a  patent  in  any  court  in  which  its 
validity  is  brought  in  question.     A  judicial  determination  of  conflicting  rights 
is  final  and  conclusive  on  the  parties  and  those  subsequently  claiming  ui^der 
them.     The  decision  of  the  judge  on  appeal  awarding  a  patent,  even  in  inter- 
ference cases,  has  not  this,  nor  indeed  any  greater,  force  or  effect  than  that 
of  the  patent  bureau,  and  may  be  reviewed  in  the  same  manner,  when  a  proper 
case  arises.     I  respectfully  submit  that  an  appellate  authority  over  an  executive 
officer  should  not  be  devolved  upon  a  judge,  especially  where  his  decision  upon 
the  questions  in  controversy  has  not  the  properties  or  binding  efficacy  of  a  judg- 
ment at  law,  or  a  decree  in  equity.     Delays  are  occasioned  and  expenses  in- 
curred by  this  objectionable  and  anomalous  practice,  without  any  compensating 
benefit  to  the  inventor  or  the  public. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report 
had  constructed  its  road  to  a  point  twenty-three  miles  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  of  longitude,  being  two  hundred  anJ  seventy  miles  west  from  the  ini- 
tial point  near  Omaha.  Since  then  you  have  accepted  two  hundred  aad  twenty 
miles,  and  the  government  commissioners  are  now  engaged  in  examining  another 
completed  section  of  twenty  miles. 

The  point  where  the  railroad  crosses  Grow  creek  at  Cheyenne,  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  miles  west  of  the  initial  point,  was  represented  by  the  company 
to  be  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  they  requested  that  it 
should  be  so  **  fixed"  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  11th  section  of  the  act 
of  1862,  which  confers  a  subsidy  of  848,000  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  westerly  from  such  base. 

You  determined  to  defer  final  action  until  after  a  thorough  personal  inspection 
of  the  locality  and  the  contiguous  country  should  have  been  made  by  an  expe- 
rienced civil  engineer.  Mr.  Jacob  Blickensderfer,  jr.,  was  selected  for  that 
purpose  and  instructed  to  set  forth  in  his  report  all  the  facts  elicited  by  such 
inspection,  and  to  accompany  it  with  a  map  of  the  region  and  a  profile  of  the 
proposed  line  of  road.  After  accepting  the  appointment,  he  proceeded  as  far 
west  as  Dodge's  Summit,  stated  to  be  the  crest  of  the  water  shed  of  the 
continent,  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Bridger's  pass,  and  examined  the 
general  formation  of  the  ranges  known  as  the  Rocky  mountains.  South 
of  Long's  Peak  these  mountains  consist  of  one  single  compact  range,  attain- 
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ing  a  great  elevation,  whfle  north  thereof  they  form  three  distinct  ranges. 
One  of  these^  the  B]ack  Hills,  trends  nearly  north  to  Laramie  Peak,  where  it 
divides  iuto  two  hranches.  The  second,  the  Medicine  Bow  range,  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Laramie  from  those  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte,  and  bears 
Aorth-northwest  to  Elk  mountain,  near  Fort  Halleck,  where  it  also  divides  into 
two  branches  termed  the  Rattlesnake  Hills.  The  third,  taking  a  direction 
nearly  northwest  to  Bridgcr's  pass.  Dodge's  Summit,  and  South  pass,  divides 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Pacific. 

From  the  point  of  divergence  near  Long's  Peak,  these  ranges  rapidly  de- 
cline in  elevation  to  the  northward,  while  the  intervening  country  approximates 
in  altitude  to  that  of  the  mountains  themselves.  The  passes  of  the  Black  Hills, 
although  much  lower  than  those  south  of  Long's  Peak,  within  the  drainage  of 
the  Platte,  are  nevertheless  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  Medicine 
Bow  range  or  of  the  water  shed  of  the  continent  between  Bridger's  pass  and 
South  pass.  The  approaches  to  the  Black  Hills,  especially  from  the  east,  are 
abrupt,  and  the  crest  is  comparatively  sharp  and  marked  by  bold,  rocky  eleva- 
tions, which  form  distinguishing  landmarks,  visible  at  a  great  distance.  The 
ascent  to  the  erest  of  the  water  shed  is  so  gentle  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  the  crest  itself  is  a  wide,  open  plain,  free  from  rocks  or  bold  elevations,  and 
its  inclinations  for  miles  of  extent  can  be  determined  only  by  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments. 

The  located  line  of  road  crosses  the  three  ranges  formed  by  the  Black  Hills, 
the  Medicine  Bow  mountains  or  their  continuations,  the  Rtttlesaake  hills,  and 
the  watershed  proper.  The  altitude  above  tide-water  of  the  points  where  it 
strikes  them,  respectively,  is  as  follows  :  Black  Hills  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  feet ;  Rattlesnake  Hills  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet,  and  Dodge's  Summit  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  feet*  The  height 
of  the  country  between  these  summits  may  be  inferred  from  the  elevations  at  the 
following  places,  to  wit :  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  Fort  San- 
ders, beyond  the  western  base  of  the  Black  Hills  ;  six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  feet  at  the  crossing  of  the  Medicine  Bow  river,  the  lowest  point  touched 
by  the  railroad  line  between  the  Black  Hills  and  Rattlesnake  Summit ;  six  thou- 
sand fonr  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  at  the  crossing  of  the  north  fork  of  the 
Platte,  the  lowest  point  between  Rattlesnake  and  D  edge's  Summit.  -  It  appears 
that  the  Black  Hills  loom  up  more  than  a  thoasand  feet  above  the  crest  of  the 
water  shed  of  the  continent,  and  that  the  region  between  them  is  nowhere  greatly 
depressed  below  the  latter,  except  in  the  immediate  valleys  of  the  water-courses. 
Xr.  Blickensderfer  is  of  opinion  that  a  line  of  railway  will  encounter  at  the  Black 
Hills  greater  obstacles  and  require  in  its  construction  a  much  greater  outlay 
than  in  passing  over  either  of  the  ranges  west  of  them.  The*  country  known 
as  the  Laramie  plains,  and  situate  between  the  Black  Hills  and  the  water  shed 
of  the  continent  proper,  is  essentially  mountainous,  being  but  elevated  table* 
land  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  when  examined  found  to  possess  but  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  plain.  These  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  that  distant 
r^ion  satisfied  him  that  the  Black  Hills  constitute  a  prominent  portion  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  that  the  eastern  base  of  the  latter  is  reached  by  the  road 
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at  a  point  on  those  hills  six  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  one-thousandths 
(^ToVd)  roi^es  west  of  Cheyenne,  and,  according  to  the  railroad  surveys,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  and  seventy-eight  one  thousandths  (52'>y-J§^^)  miles 
weBt  from  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road. 

Upon  a  consideration  of  the  report  and  the  maps  accompanying  it,  you  con- 
curred in  the  recommendation  of  the  department,  and  ordered  that  the  point  so 
described  should  be  considered,  in  the  administration  of  the  acts  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  therein  mentioned,  as  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  railroad  company  have  been  informed  of 
your  order. 

Reports  from  the  government  directors,  dated  July  23  and  August  16,  1867» 
gave  a  very  favorable  report  upon  the  location  of  the  road  and  the  energy  with 
which  the  work  was  being  prosecuted.  Two  machine  shops  were  in  full  opera- 
tion^ne  at  Omaha,  costing  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  ($250,000,) 
and  another  at  North  Platte,  costing  twenty  thousand  dollars,  ($20,000,) — 
employing  three  hundred  and  fifty  (350)  men,  with  a  capacity  to  make  twenty 
(20)  cars  per  week,  and  repair  all  the  machinery  and  rolling  stock  of  the  road. 
At  the  latter  date  the  company  had  thirty -five  hundred  (3,500)  men  enaployed 
in  grading  the  road-bed,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  (450)  in  laying  the  super- 
structure. 

The  company,  under  date  of  the  11th  of  October,  report  that  the  road  during 
the  present  year  would  probably  be  extended  to  a  point  537  miles  west  of 
Omaha,  and  that  station  buildings,  engine-houses,  water  stations  and  the  telegraph 
line  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  road  had  been  built.  Shops  and  an  engine  house 
have  been  commenced  at  Cheyenne.  The  grading,  masonry  and  bridging  in  the 
mountain  regions  were  in  active  progress.  The  road  has  been  definitely  located 
600  miles,  and  the  earthwork  will  be  finished  to  that  point  the  present  year. 

The  surveys  of  the  line  have  been  revised  through  to  Salt  Lake.  A  recon- 
noissance  of  the  various  routes  has  been  made  by  the  chief  and  consulting 
engineers,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  favorable  location  which  the  topographical 
features  of  the  country  will  admit.  The  Indian  raids  in  the  course  of  the  past 
season  have  seriously  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  engineers.  Great  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  surveying  parties,  and  their  protection  by  military  escorts,  have 
been  indispensable. 

The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  October  1,  1867,  (unadjusted  accounts  with  con- 
tractors not  included,)  amounts,  according  to  the  report,  to. .    $2i,  757,  488  79 

Of  this  sum  there  was  received  from — 

Capital  stock $5,  369.  750  00 

United  States  bonds 7,  280,  000  00 

First  mortgage  bonds 4,  090.  000  00 

Land  grant  bonds  3,  000,  000  00 

Unfunded  debt  and  cash 1,661,424  04 

Income  from  earnings 356,  314  75 

21,  757,  488  79 
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The  toad  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1867,  was  in  operation  to  Juleeburg,  377  miles, 

md  reeeipU  £rom  all  soarces  amounted  to $1,  015, 195  29 

And  expenses  to 658,  880  54 

Leaving  the  net  earnings 356,  314  75 

The  receipts  of  the  road  from  travel,  emigration,  and  the  business  of  the 
region  tributary  to  it  were  greatly  diminished  in  consequence  of  Indian  difficulties. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  53  locomotives,  15  passenger  and  875  other  cars. 

The  company  express  their  intention  to  prosecute  this  enterprise  with  the 
rigor  and  efficiency  that  have  thus  far  characterized  its  advancement. 

On  the  24th  of  October  last  you  accepted,  upon  the  report  of  the  government 
commissioners,  a  section  of  twenty  miles  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  of 
California,  terminating  at  a  point  ninety-four  miles  distant  from  Sacramento. 

On  the  28th  of  January  last,  the  vice-president  of  the  company  filed  a  map 
showing  the  definite  location  of  said  railroad  from  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Truckee 
to  Homboldt  Wells.  From  the  best  information  at  my  command,  it  appeared 
that  this  route  possessed  great  advantages  over  all  others,  and  I  gave  my  ''con- 
scot  and  approval"  to  the  location,  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
feeond  section  of  the  act  approved  July  3, 1866,  and  forwarded  the  map  to  the 
Conmissioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office,  with  directions  to  adjust  the  grant  of 
laads  upon  the  basis  furnished  by  it. 

Od  the  22d  of  July,  1867,  this  company  forwarded  to  the  department  a  map 
of  a  location  from  Humboldt  Wells,  via  the  north  pass  of  Pequop  and  Toano 
mouotains,  the  north  point  of  the  Ombe  mountains.  Red  Dome  Pass,  and  the 
north  end  of  Salt  Lake,  to  Weber  river,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
miles.  The  report  of  the  chief  engineer  accompanying  the  map  states  that  this 
line  is  the  most  direct  and  advantageous  of  the  three  that  had  been  surveyed  east- 
wardly  from  Humboldt  Wells.  It  appears  that  the  highest  point  is  six  thousand 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  above 
Humboldt  Wells,  and  is  reached  through  a  narrow  valley  with  a  grade  of  seventy 
feet  per  mile.  From  this  height  the  Hue  descends  with  a  nearly  uniform  grade 
of  six  feet  per  mile  for  thirty-four  miles  through  the  north  pass  of  the  Pequop 
■Mwntains,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  latter  to  the  north  pass  of  the  Toano 
mountains.  From  thence  it  passes  along  a  valley  from  one-eighth  to  a  mile  in 
vidth  to  the  eastern  base  of  those  mountains,  making  the  descent  of  seventeen 
■ales  with  a  grade  ranging  from  sixty-two  to  seventy  feet  per  mile.  Seventy 
&et  is  the  highest  grade  found  on  the  line,  and  it  occurs  for  short  distances  at 
tro  other  places  besides  those  mentioned.  No  very  difficult  or  expensive  rock 
cottifig  is  required  on  this  route.  I  informed  the  company  that  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  approve  this  location. 

A  report  upon  this  road,  dated  October  7,  1867,  has  been  received  from  the- 
government  commissioners.  They  state  that  it  crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada 
monntains  one  hundred  and  five  miles  from  Sacramento,  at  an  elevation  of  seven 
thousand  and  forty-two  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  point  where  it  was  then 
built  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  only  must  be  overcome  to  reach  the  sum- 
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mifc,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles.  Between  the  77th  and  137th  mile-posts  there 
are  fifteen  tunnels  of  an  aggregate  length  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  siztj- 
six  feet.  During  the  past  year  about  fifty  miles  of  road  have  been  in  progress 
of  construction ;  the  greater  part  lying  on  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  Eighteen  miles  of  the  portion  on  the  eastern  slope  are  graded, 
and  the  track  is  being  laid  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  mile  per  day.  By  the 
time  these  eighteen  miles  are  laid,  six  more  will  probably  be  graded  and  ready 
for  the  track-layers,  making  in  all  twenty -four  miles  east  of  the  summit.  On 
the  western  slope  a  larger  force  of  laborers  is  at  work,  and  it  is  believed  that 
with  a  favorable  season  the  grading  will  be  completed  and  the  track  laid 
over  the  summit  before  the  snow  occasions  a  suspension  of  work.  The  com- 
pany have  not  been  able,  during  the  past  season,  to  procure  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  laborers,  but  it  is  expected  that  next  season  this  difficulty  will  be  removed. 
There  is  on  hand  iron  sufficient  to  lay  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  track,  and 
enough  more  in  transitu  to  lay  fifty  additional  miles.  In  the  snow  belt  the 
rails  used  weigh  sixty-three  pounds  to  the  linear  yard,  and  are  put  together 
with  fish-joints  instead  of  chairs.  At  Sacramento,  the  company  have  erected, 
along  the  river  front,  wharves  and  derricks  capable  of  moving  an  immense  freight 
from  vessels  to  the  cars.  There  are  twenty-seven  locomotives  in  use,  and  twenty 
more,  with  material  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  cars,  are  on  the  way  from  Atlantic 
ports.  There  is  on  hand  material  for  seventy-five  cars.  Eight  locomotives 
recently  purchased  are  being  set  up.  The  company  report  to  the  commissioners 
that  thirty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  of  land,  granted 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  had  been  sold  for  seventy-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  (877,570,)  the  greater  part  upon  a  credit  of 
five  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  gross  earnings  and  expenses  for  the  years  1865 
and  1866,  and  for  1867  up  to  September : 


Years. 

Gross  eamings. 

Operating 
expenses. 

Net  earningfs. 

1865 

$401,965  33 

864,976  &Z 
804,826  53 

$122,375  30 
200,722  96 
197,974  13 

$279,  .'>90  03 
664,253  86 

1866 

1867 

606,852  40 

Total 

2,071,768  68 

521,072  39 

1,550,696  29 

The  net  profit,  therefore,  over  operating  expenses  in  thirty-two  months  is  the 
large  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety 
six  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents  (91,550,696  29.) 

Since  the  commencement  of  business  operations,  the  company  represent  that 
they  have  paid  to  the  United  States  government  for  taxes,  stamps,  &c.,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars  ($288,000.) 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
eastern  division,  had  constructed  its  road  to  Fort  Riley,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  (135)  miles  west  from  the  initial  point  on  the  line  dividing  the  States  of 
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Kansas  and  Missoari.  Since  that  date  this  company  has  constrncted  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftj  (I'^O)  miles  of  its  road,  which  you  have  accepted.  The  govern- 
inent  eommissioners  are  now  examining  an  additional  section  of  twenty  miles, 
completing  the  road  for  a  distance  of.  three  hundred  and  five  (305)  miles  from 
said  initial  point.  The  company  report  the  road  as  provided  with  round-houses, 
repair-shops,  torn  tahles,  water  tanks,  sidings,  &c.,  sufficient  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  business,  and  that  the  necessary  warehouses  and  depot  buildings 
have  been  erected  at  the  stations  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  and  freight. 
The  equipment  now  in  use  consists  of  twenty-five  (25)  locomotives,  eighteen 
(IS)  passenger  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  (736)  other  cars.  Contracts 
have  been  made  for  two  locomotives,  two  passenger  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
(140)  other  cars.  Iron  has  been  ordered  sufficient  to  complete  the  road  to  the 
335th  mile,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  delivered. 

The  aggregate  earnings  of  the  company  for  ten  months  and  fifteen  days,  from 
October  15,  1866,  are  represented  to  have  been  one  million  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars  and  eight  cents, 
($1,226,483  08 )  It  is  also  represented  that  during  the  same  period  the  business 
done  for  the  government  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
muf.  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  forty-nine  cents,  ($358,949  49  ;)  that 
the  fifty  per  cent,  retained  therefrom  is  in  excess  of  the  interest  paid  by  the 
government  on  the  bonds  issued  to  the  company  during  ten  months  and  fifteen 
daj£(,  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents 
(«6,189  53.) 

A  table  is  submitted  showing  that  the  amount  retained  by  the  United  States 

Treasurer  from  that  due  the  company  on  the  government  business,  for  the  month 

of  Aoguat  last,  is  nearly  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  princicipal  of  the 

bonds  issued  to  the  company  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  road.     This 

would  repay  the  principal  at  no  distant  period  by  the  government  business 

alone,  should  it  be  continued  to  the  same  extent.     The  payment  of  the  bonds 

at  malarity  is  therefore  considered  by  the  company  to  be  fully  assured,  and 

the  road  as  being  built,  so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  simply  by  the 

loan  of  its  credit  for  a  term  of  years  upon  ample  security,  and  without  the 

ictual  expenditul^  of  a  single  dollar  from  the  public  treasury.     The  company 

have  oi^nized  and  sent  into  the  field,  during  the  past  year,  three  large  sur* 

veying  parties,  Aai  have  already  had  careful  instrumental  examinations  made, 

^vering  an  aggregate  distance  of  more  than  1,300  miles.     Two  lines  have  been 

ran  from  Fort  Wallace  to  Denver,  and  an  advantageous  route  discovered. 

One  has  been  surveyed  from  Fort  Wallace  to  the  Arkansas  river,  and  thence 

op  the  Pnrgatoxy  valley,  through  the  passes  of  the  Raton  mountains,  to  Fort 

Union,  and  with  two  lines  thence,  through  the  easternmost  range  of  the  Rocky 

DKmntains,  to  Albuquerque  and  Fort  Craig,  on  the  Rio  Grande.     Another 

has  been  examined  up  the  valley  of  the  Huerfano  river,  through  the  Sangre  de 

Christo  Pass,  via  Fort  Garland,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence,  via  Santa  F^,  to 

Albnqnerque.     Surveying  parties,  organized  into  two  divisions,  are  now  making 

a  carefbl  survey  of  two  general  routes  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific — 

one  along  the  thurty-fifth  parallel  west  from  Albuquerque  ;  the  other  from  Fort 
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Craig,  along  the  thirtj-aecond  parallel,  by  what  is  known  as  the  Gila  route. 
The  surveys  have  met  the  most  favorable  anticipations.  At  no  point  will  the 
grades  exceed  the  maximum  allowed  by  law  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  such 
grades  will  be  for  short  distances,  and  at  only  two  or  three  points  between  Fort 
Wallace  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  highest  altitude  attained  on  this  line  is  7,846 
feet  above  tide-water.  The  company  express  the  conviction  that  had  the  work 
not  been  delayed  by  unexpected  difficulties  with  the  Indians,  the  road  would 
have  been  finished  to  Fort  Wallace  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  they 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  reach  a  point  335  miles  west  from  the 
Missouri  river  by  the  31st  proximo. 

Forty  miles  of  the  road  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany have  been  accepted  since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  and  the  gov- 
ernment  commissioners  are  now  engaged  in  examining  another^section  of  twenty 
miles. 

This  company,  after  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Divisioa 
had  vacated  its  line  along  the  Republican  fork  of  the  Kansas  river,  claimed  that, 
under  existing  laws,  they  were  entitled  to  extend  their  road  from  its  intersection 
with  such  vacated  line,  and  on  the  latter  to  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  and  to 
receive,  in  aid  of  the  construction  thereof,  the  same  subsidy  in  lands  and  bonds 
per  mile  as  for  the  first  hundred  miles  of  their  road.  The  department,  February 
19, 1867,  rejected  the  claim  upon  the  ground  that  the  promised  subsidy  was  con- 
fined to  "  one  hundred  miles  in  length  next  to  the  Missouri  river."The  lands  on 
such  vacated  line,  that  had  been  originally  withdrawn,  were,  therefore,  res- 
tored to  their  original  status. 

It  appears  from  the  company's  report,  dated  the  11th  of  October  last,  that  the 
road  has  been  definitely  located  for  one  hundred  miles,  andf  terminates  in  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Blue  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Coon  creek,  in  township  four, 
range  six,  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  in  Marshall  county,  Kansas.  The 
construction  of  bridges  occasions  a  heavy  expense.  The  most  important  is  that 
across  the  Big  Blue  river,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  in  length,  and  thirty- 
one  feet  above  low  water.  The  equipment  of  the  road  consists  of  six  locomo- 
tives, two  passenger  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  other  cars.  A  substantial 
round-house,  with  stalls  for  six  locomotives,  a  machine  shop,  and  commodious 
depot  buildings  have  been  erected.  Other  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection. 
A  ferry,  with  a  first-class  side- wheel  boat,  has  been  established  by  the  company 
on  the  Missouri  river,  at  Atchison,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  road. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  department  has  not  been  advised  of  the  construction  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  road. 

The  first  section  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  of  Califoruifl, 
twenty  miles  in  length,  was  accepted  on  the  14th  day  of  December  last.  No 
work  has  since  been  prosecuted. 

Commissioners  examined  the  road  of  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Josd  Rail- 
road Company,  and  reported,  under  date  of  February  9,  1866,  that,  in  its  con- 
struction and  equipment,  it  fully  attained  the  standard  of  excellence  prescribed 
by  the  Pacific  railroad  acts.     The  company  made  claim  to  an  acceptance  by  the 
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goTernmeot  of  the  road,  and  to  bonds  and  lands.  Their  agent  was  verbally  in- 
Earned  that  an  allowance  of  the  claim,  so  far  from  being  warranted^  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  department,  positively  forbidden  by  law.  Subsequently,  on  the 
production  of  additional  papers,  I  received  a  communication,  in  which  the  views 
of  the  oompany  on  the  subject  were  presented.  After  full  consideration,  I  was 
constrained  to  adhere  to  the  conclusion  previously  announced.  I  stated,  how- 
ever, that  if  I  had  failed  to  recognize  the  just  rights  of  the  company,  Congress 
would,  no  doubt,  at  its  approaching  session,  furnish  an  appropriate  remedy.  The 
fohjeet  is  submitted  for  consideration. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  act  approved  July  1, 1862,  seems  to  require,  upon 
a  map  being  filed  designating  the  route  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  or  any 
bnmch  thereof,  that  all  the  lands  situate  within  fifteen  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
route  shoald  be  withdrawn  from  pre-emption,  private  entry  and  sale.  This  dis- 
tance is  increased  to  twenty-five  miles  by  the  amendatory  act  of  July  2,  1864* 
One  of  my  predecessors,  however,  directed  that  the  order  of  withdrawal  should 
not  apply  to  the  even-numbered  sections  reserved  by  the  government.  The 
present  practice,  in  conformity  with  this  precedent,  therefore  authorizes  a  settle- 
ment on  such  sections,  and,  if  they  were  surveyed  at  the  date  of  settlement, 
Rcognizes  the  right  of  the  settler  to  enter  his  claim  either  under  the  pre-emption  or 
homestead  laws.  Conflicting  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  my  predecessors  as 
to  the  applicability  to  these  lands  of  other  acts  of  Congress  prescribing  the  price  of 
the  even-nixmbered  or  reserved  sections  within  certain  prescribed  distances  from 
railways.  The  practice  in  this  regard  has  not  been  uniform.  The  settler  is  now 
required,  on  entering  these  lands,  to  pay  therefor  the  double  minimum  price. 
The  aats  of  1S62  and  1864  are  silent  on  the  subject,  and  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  question  should  be  determined  by  the  authoritative  action  of  Congress. 
in  a  recent  pre-emption  case,  contested  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Oom- 
pany of  California,  it  was  decided  by  the  department  that  the  grant  embraces 
the  nosnrveyed  as  well  as  the  surveyed  lands  traversed  by  the  route  of  these 
roads.  An  actual  settler  cannot,  therefore,  by  settlement  upon  lands  of  either 
description  which  fall  within  the  operation  of  the  grant,  inaugurate  a  valid  pre- 
emption right  thereto,  after  the  local  officers,  pursuant  to  instructions,  have  with- 
drawn or  withheld  such  lands.  The  proviso  in  the  act  of  1864,  which  declares 
that  the  grant  shall  not  defeat  or  impair  any  pre-emption  or  other  lawful  claim* 
has  exdusive  reference  to  such  claims  as  had  lawful  inception  at  the  date  when 
tSie  ri^ht  of  the  road  attached. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Hailroad  Company  report  that  two  surveying  parties 
^m  Lake  Superior  and  two  from  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  actively  engaged 
io  the  field.  Explorations  have  been  made,  and  the  company  are  of  opinion 
that  a  practicable  route  will  be  found.  No  portion  of  the  road  has  been  con- 
ftmeted. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  by  a  resolution  of  its  boavd  of 
directors  passed  November  20,  1866,  accepted  the  tjrms,  conditions,  and  impo- 
ntions  of  the  act  approved  July  27, 1866,  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  coo&truc- 
tion  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Aikan&as  to 
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tlie  Pacific  coast.  A  map  was  subsequentlj  filed  showing  the  location  of  the 
road  from  Springfield,  Mis8ouri,^to  the  western  boundarj  of  that  State.  Upon 
the  basis  of  this  map  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  was  directed  to 
withdraw  the  lands.  The  18th  section  of  this]act  authorizes  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad,  a  company  incorporated  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  to  con- 
nect with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rwlroad  near  the  bonndary  line  of  California, 
and  gives  it  a  similar  grant  of  lands.  The  latter  company  filed  an  acceptance 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  act,  and  a  map  showing  the  prelimin- 
ary survey  of  the  road  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Colorado  river.  The  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  was  instructed  to  withdraw  the. lands  along 
the  line  represen'ed  upon  that  map. 

The  bridges  across  the  Big  Sioux  river  and  the  Vermillion,  on  the  line  of  tlie 
wagon  road  between  Sioux  City  and  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Cheyenne,  have  been 
completed.  The  James  river  bridge  is  unfinished.  The  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation is  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($1,250.) 

I  havo  declined  ordering  a  resumption  of  work  on  the  projected  road  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Cheyenne  to  a  point  on  the  Niobrara  road,  in  consequence  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians.  The  unexpended  appropriation  applicable 
to  this  road  is  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  seventy 
cents  ($12,157  70.) 

The  Superintendent  of  the  wagon  road  from  Virginia  City^  Montana,  to  Lew- 
iston,  reports  that  it  is  impossible  to  grade  and  open  such  a  road  between  those 
termini,  and  that  a  construction  of  one  for  a  part  of  the  distance  would  be  of  verj 
little  utility,  as  there  is  no  local  business.  His  efforts  were  directed  to-opening 
a  track  for  the  passage  of  loaded  pack-trains ;  that  being  the  only  method  bj 
which  goods  could  be  transported  from  Columbia  river  to  Montana.  There  re- 
mains of  the  appropriation,  unexpended,  eight  thousand  and  twenty-five  dollars 
and  twenty-four  cents  ($8,025  24.) 

The  architect  in  charge  of  the  Capitol  extension  reports  the  completion  of  the 
portico  of  the  south  wing,  and  reiterates  the  opinion  expressed  in  his  previous 
reports,  that  the  central  portico  should  be  extended  to  correspond  with  those 
of  the  wings. 

The  skylights  of  the  halls  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  are. 
on  account  of  their  great  dimensions,  peculiarly  sensitive  to  variations  in  tem- 
perature, which  occasion  frequent  fractures.  It  is  proposed  to  substitute  for 
them  others  of  the  same  description  as  those  placed  in  the  Supreme  Court  room. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  appropriating  the  committee  rooms  in  each 
wing  as  depositories  of  public  documents.  They  are  needed  for  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed,  and  the  floors  and  walls  are  being  injured 
and  defaced.  It  is  desirable  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  storing  the 
documents  elsewhere. 

The  chambers  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court,  law  library,  and  Court  of 
Claims,  and  the  passages  between  the  Senate  wing  and  the  rotunda,  are  warmed 
with  improved  heating  apparatus ;  but  the  rotunda  and  the  old  hall  of  the  House 
df  Representatives  are  cold  and  often  damp  in  winteri  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
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hmlth  as  well  as  comfort  of  yieitors.  It  ia  recommended  that  tbej  be  warmed 
ia  cbe  same  manner  as  the  other  passages. 
If  the  CSapitol  grounds  be  extended  to  G  streets  north  and  soath,  as  recom- 
by  the  architect,  the  Capitol  would  occupy  about  the  centre  of  the 
area.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  present  limits  are  entirely 
IM  eoBtraeted.  Justice  to  the  adjoining  proprietors  requires  that  it  should  at  an 
eftrlydi^  be  determined  to  what  extent  their  property  contiguous  to  those  limits 
wil)  be  needed  for  public  uses.  Squares  numbered  575,  576,  687,  and  688  were 
appaised  in  1860,  by  authority  of  Congress,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  pur- 
ohiie.  AH  permanent  improvement  of  the  property  was  suspended.  The  Senate 
ntwcqiiently  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  squares,  but  limiting 
the  price  thereof  to  the  appraisal  of  1860.  The  value  of  real  estate  in  that  por- 
tbn  of  the  city  has  since  then  greatly  enhanced.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
kolden  of  this  property  have  presented  a  memorial  to  this  department  urging 
that  three  disinterested  apprai3ers  be  selected— one  by  the  government,  one  by 
the  property  owners,  and  the  third  by  these  two ;  that  Congress  shall  at  once 
decide  what  grounds  shall  be  purchased,  and  direct  their  value  to  be  fixed  by 
the  ^piaiaers.     The  propriety  of  early  legislative  action  is  suggested. 

The  work  npon  the  north  portico  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  nearly 
fiaiflhed.  An  estimate  has  been  submitted  of  the  amount  necessary  for  completing 
it  aad  paving  the  street. 

TfceibUowiDg  statement  shows  the  amount  advanced  to  marshals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
ooorto  of  the  United  States,  including  fees  of  marshals,  jurors,  and  witnesses, 
aaincevance  of  prisoners,  and  contingencies  of  holding  the  courts : 

Alabuna,  northern  district $2,  971  00 

Alabama,  southern  district 27,  037  00 

Arkaoaas,  eastern  district  7,  479  00 

Arkansas,  western  district 16,  896  00 

California 13.  902  00 

Cooneetieut 5,  677  00 

Delaware 2,  014  61 

Dvtrici  of  Columbia 84,  769  50 

Fknida,  northern  district 4,  532  00 

Fbrid%  Bouthem  district 12,  344  85 

Georgia 15,774  50 

IQiooia,  northern  district 14,  411  00 

Cliaois,  sonthem  district 24, 129  00 

ladiana 30,  558  00 

lova * 25,  491  00 

Kansas 21,469  00 

Kentucky 44,  053  00 

Loaisiaoa 31,634  00 

Ibioe 16,  935  50 

MurUad 22,273  00 

MuucbuseUB 56'<514  43 
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Michigan,  eastern  district S36,  411  76 

Michigan,  western  district 17,  518  79 

Minnesota 17,  364  00 

Mississippi,  northern  district 3,  007  00 

Mississippi,  southern  district 7, 915  25 

Missouri,  eastern  district 37, 000  00 

Missouri,  western  district 13,  289  68 

Nebraska 14, 168  48 

Nevada 18,  863  00 

New  Hampshire    5,  861  00 

New  Jersey 28,989  77 

New  York,  northern  district 102, 600  00 

New  York,  southefn  district 57,  000  00 

New  York,  eastern  district 21,  589  00 

North  Carolina 6,  000  00 

Ohio,  northern  district 42,  340  00 

Ohio,  southern  district 40,  838  00 

Oregon 3,  222  00 

Pennsylvania,  eastern  district 33,  905  00 

Pennsylvania,  western  district 27,  060  00 

Rhode  Island 8,  230  00 

South  Carolina 21.  877  00 

Tennessee,  eastern  district 8,  221  86 

Tennessee,  middle  district 2,  616  00 

Tennessee,  western  district 16, 195  00 

Texas,  eastern  district 20,  335  00 

Texas,  western  district 11,  844  00 

Vermont 5,  723  00 

Virginia 6, 125  00 

West  Virginia 8,  081  79 

Wisconsin 9,  653  02 

Arizona 10,  000  00 

Dakota 5,  632  00 

Colorado 9,  564  95 

Montana 10,  278  00 

Utah 6, 000  00 

New  Mexico 11,  936  TO 

Washington 15,  000  00 

1,203,214  74 


The  amount  paid  to  district  attorneys,  their  assistants  and  substitutes,  for 
the  same  period,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-five  dollars  and  twenty -nine  cents,  (S146,945  29;)  to  United  States  com- 
missioners, fifty  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and  fifty-£vo 
cents,  (S50,643  55;)  to  clerks  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  seventy  thoa-' 
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sand  eight  bandred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  twenty -five  cents,  (S70,S95  25;) 
and  for  niiscellaneoas  expenditares  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents  (8157,837  67.)  Of 
this  snm,  sixty-six  thousand  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents, 
(t66,092  97)  were  paid  for  rent  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courts 
and  their  officers. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  12,  1864,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  authorized  to  designate  some  suitable  prison  or  penitentiary,  and  to  contract 
with  the  aathorities  thereof  for  the  confinement  of  persons  convicted  of  crime, 
the  panishment  whereof  is  imprisonment,  and  sentenced  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  a  district  or  territory  where,  at  the  time  of  such  conviction, 
there  should  be  no  suitable  prison  or  penitentiary.  Under  the  authority  so 
conferred  my  predecessor  made  contracts  with  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Detroit,  and  the  Iowa  State  penitentiary,  for  the  subsistence  and  employment  of 
all  convicts  sentenced  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  several  Terri- 
tories to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  The  former  institution  receives  under 
the  contract  only  such  whose  term  of  sentence  was  two  or  more  years.  Prison- 
ers have  been  sent  to  these  prisons  from  the  Territories  of  Colorado,  Nebraska 
and  Montana.  The  act  further  provides  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  expense  of  transportation  will  exceed  that  of  maintainin? 
the  convicts  in  jail  in  the  Territory  during  the  period  of  their  sentence,  it  shall 
be  lawful  so  to  confine  them.  None  have  been  sent  from  any  of  the  other  Ter- 
ritories, as,  in  the  opinion  of  my  predecessors,  in  which  I  concur,  the  expense  of 
their  transportation  would  far  exceed  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  in  jails  in 
the  Territories. 

An  act  entitled  "  An  act  setting  aside  certain  proceeds  from  internal  revenue 
for  the  erection  of  penitentiaries  in  the  Territories  of  Nebraska,  Washington, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Dakota,"  approved  January  22,  1867, 
appropriated  the  net  proceeds  of  the  internal  revenue  of  said  Territories  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1866,  and  the  two  succeeding  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
penitentiary  buildings  in  said  Territories,  at  such  place  therein  as  had  been  or 
might  be  designated  by  the  legislatures  thereof  and  approved  by  him.     The 
amount  to  be  expended  therefor  was  not  to  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars 
($20,000)  in  Washington  Territory,  nor  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  in 
eidicr  of  the  other  Territories.     The  attention  of  the  governors  of  these  Terri- 
tories was  invited  to  the  subject,  and  they  were  requested,  when  the  territorial 
^telatnrcs  had  passed  an  act  designating  the  place  for  the  erection  of  such 
penitentiaries,  to  transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  thereof  to  this  department. 
Advices  Lave  been  received  only  from  Washington  and  Montana. 

The  ninth  section  of  an  act  to  enable  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  said  State  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  approved  April  19,  1864, 
(Statutes  at  Lai^e,  volume  13,  page  47,)  provides  that  fifty  entire  sections  of 
land,  to  be  selected  and  located  by  direction  of  the  legislature  thereof,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January,  1868,  should  be,  and  they  were  thereby,  granted 
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to  the  State  of  Nebraska  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  in  accordance  with 
certain  provisions  of  that  act,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  saitable  building  for 
a  penitentiary  or  State  prison,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe. 
The  State  was  not  admitted  under  that  act.  An  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,"  passed  February  9,  1S67,  declares  the 
State  of  Nebraska  to  be  entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges,  grants,  and  immuni- 
ties, and  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  restrictions  of  said  act  of  April 
19,  1864.  The  proclamation  of  the  President  contemplated  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1867  was  issued  March  1,  1867.  Nebraska,  on  her  admis- 
sion to  the  Union,  was  entitled  to  the  grant  of  lands  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
erecting  a  State  prison.  Her  admission  occurring  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  January  22, 1867,  changed  entirely  her  pre-existing  relations  with  the  United 
States.  That  act  regarded  her  only  as  a  Territory,  and  did  not  authorize  the 
building  of  a  penitentiary  within  the  limits  of  a  State. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  entire  amount 
appropriated  for  building  these  penitentiaries  in  Washington,  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, and  probably  Idaho,  has  been  received  and  is  available  for  that  purpose. 
In  Arizona  and  Dakota  the  revenue  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting it  so  nearly  exhausts  the  receipts  that  at  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  com- 
munication there  was  no  available  balance  that  could  be  applied  to  this  purpose. 

The  legislature  of  Washington  passed  an  act  designating  certain  persons 
therein  named,  as  a  board  of  commissioners  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
penitentiary  at  such  place  as  they  might  select  in  the  county  of  Pierce,  at  o^ 
near  the  town  of  Steilacoom.  By  this  act  the  entire  control  of  the  building  is 
assumed  by  the  Territory.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  su- 
perintend its  erection,  and  authorizes  the  employment  of  the  territorial  convicts 
thereon,  and  for  the  payment  into  the  treasury  of  the  Territory  of  such  sum 
from  the  penitentiary  fund  as  their  labor  may  be  worth.  The  legislature  seems 
not  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress.  The 
latter  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  the  site,  and 
provides  that  the  buildings  shall  be  constructed  under  his  direction.  No  action 
can,  therefore,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  taken  in  the  premises  by  the 
department.  It  is  presumed  that  the  legislature  will  amend  its  legislation  so 
as  to  make  it  conform  to  that  of  Congress. 

An  act  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Montana  locating  the  peniteu- 
tiary  at  Argents,  and  appointing  commissioners  to  select  a  suitable  site  for  eaid 
penitentiary  at  that  place.  The  commissioners  have  performed  that  duty,  and 
have  made  a  report  thereof  to  this  department.  At  an  early  day  steps  will  be 
taken  to  have  the  building  erected  in  accordance  with  Uie  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress. 

The  Warden  of  the  District  Jail  reports  that  on  the  1st  of  November  there  were 
in  his  custody  one  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners,  of  whom  forty-three  were 
white  and  seventy  colored.  During  the  year  precedmg  that  date,  twelve  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  persons  were  committed,  seventy-nine  of  whom  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  Albany.  The  present  officers  consist  of  a 
warden  and  fourteen  guards.     The  expense  of  the  jail  for  said  year,  including 
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Che  eo8t  of  transporting  prisoners  to  the  penitentiary  at  Albany ,  was  thirty  thoa- 
sand  seren  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents,  (S30,736  48.) 
Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  a  joint  resolution,  approved  March  2,  1867, 
I  examined  the  public  grounds  deemed  available  for  the  purpose,  and  selected 
as  a  site  for  a  new  jail  in  the  District  the  parcel  of  land  known  as  reservation, 
numbered  seventeen,  situated  at  the  intersection  of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia 
avenues,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  "  perfected  plans"  of  the  building  were 
approved  by  a  board  of  disinterested  and  competent  engineers  and  architects, 
and  public  notice  of  the  "  letting  of  the  contract"  was  given  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed bj  law.  After  a  carefnl  consideration  of  the  proposals,  I  accepted  such 
as  offered  the  best  terms  to  the  government.  The  contractors  have  executed 
bonds  witb  acceptable  security,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
engagements,  and  I  trust  that  the  work  may,  without  interruption,  be  prosecnted 
to  an  earlj  completion . 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  made  no  provision  for  the  House  of  Correction  for 
this  District.  Of  the  twelve  thousand  dollars  (S12,000)  appropriated  at  the 
preceding  session,  eight  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  t  j  the  treasurer.  Five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents  ($5,505  53)  have 
beea  expended  by  him  upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  in  repairing  and  furnishing 
the  lempoTary  building  upon  the  government  farm,  in  an  attempt  to  render  it 
Ht  for  the  reception  and  detention,  for  the  time  being,  of  juvenile  offenders.  One 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  ($1,457)  have  been  spent  in  the 
employment  of  a  watchman  and  for  other  purposes,  of  which  the  report  of  the 
board  does  not  furnish  specific  information.  The  trustees  are  of  opinion  that 
the  bnilding  now  occupied  cannot  be  adapted  to  any  permanent  use.  For  the 
erection  of  one  such  as  is  required,  they  suggest  that  au  appropriation  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  (8100,000)  is  necessary,  and  they  request  an  additional 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  to  meet  the  eurrent 
expenses  of  the  institution.  They  have  furnished  no  detailed  estimate,  and  I 
submit  the  subject  for  consideration. 

I  earnestly  invite,  attention  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  last  annual  report 
of  this  department,  touching  the  law  directing  the  imprisonment  of  juvenile 
offenders  sentenced  by  the  federal  courts.  A  modification  of  its  provisions  is  in- 
dispensable to  give  it  practical  effect  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  force  consists  of  238  men,  of  whom  six  are  detectives. 
They  made  20,075  arrests  during  the  past  year,  3,783  of  which  were  of  females, 
tnd  6,136  were  of  colored  persons ;  13,224  of  the  alleged  offences  were  against 
the  person,  and  6,851  against  property ;  12,167  of  those  arrested  were  unmarried, 
tnd  7,373  could  neither  read  nor  write;  971  were  committed  to  jail;  334  gave 
hail  for  appearance  at  court ;  200  were  turned  over  to  the  military ;  6,330  were 
dismissed ;  1,967  were  sent  to  the  work-house;  and  576  gave  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace.  In  569  cases,  various  light  punishments  were  inflicted ;  fines,  to  the 
amount  of  $38,098  45,  were  imposed  in  9,128  cases.  184  lost  children  were  sent 
borne;  3,473  destitute  persons  were  furnished  with  temporary  lodgings,  and  131 
were  assisted  or  taken  to  the  hospital.  The  dective  force  made  462  arrests ; 
recovered  stolen  or  lost  property  to  the  amount  of  $15,691  40,  andperformed 
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other  labors,  which  do  not  admit  of  record.  The  sanitary  company  of  the  police 
have  been  actively  employed,  and  with  evident  advantage  to  the  health  of  the 
city. 

This  department  (suggested,  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  expediency  of  cre- 
ating a  court  for  the  trial  of  offences  of  a  minor  grade,  and  the  subject  Lb  again 
presented  for  consideration. 

During  the  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  admitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospital  for  the  Insane  one  hundred  and  nine  patients,  of  whom  eightj- 
eight  were  males.  The  whole  number  under  treatment  was  three  hundred  and 
ninety,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  were  males.  The  number  dis- 
charged was  seventy-seven,  of  whom  sixty-six  were  males.  The  number  of 
deaths  was  thirty-three,  of  whom  nineteen  were  males.  The  whole  number  under 
treatment  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  two  hundred  and  eighty,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  males.  More  than  half  of  these  were  from 
civil  life.  There  have  been  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  persons 
treated  since  the  institution  was  opened,  one  thousand  and  sixty-four  of  whom 
were  natives.  The  receipts  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents, 
($101,871  95,)  and  at  its  close  there  was  a  balance  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  six  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents  ($2,436  69)  in  the  hands  of  the  super- 
intendent Congress  will,  no  doubt,  cheerfully  make  the  usual  allowance  for  the 
support  of  the  hospital.  I  recommend  that  an  additional  appropriation,  for  which 
mn  estimate  has  been  submitted,  be  made  for  furnishing,  lighting,  and  heating 
the  unfinished  part  of  the  east  wing  of  the  main  edifice,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  land  contiguous  to  the  present  grounds.  The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors 
contains  many  interesting  tables  and  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  persons  afflicted  with  a  peculiar  form  of  insanity,  of  whom  an  unusually 
large  number  was  admitted  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  heretofore  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
this  institution  has  been  conducted.  Its  present  condition  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  accomplished  superintendent  and  those  associated  with  him  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

The  Columbian  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  a  private  corporation.  1 
referred  to  its  history  and  its  relation  to  the  government  in  my  last  annual  re- 
port. I  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  views  which  I  then  had  the  honor 
to  submit. 

In  addition  to  the  payment  of  the  charges  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  the  pupils  entitled  to  admission  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Congress  has  advanced  to  this  institution  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  and  forty  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents,  ($264,040  87.)  There  are 
now  twenty-three  pupils  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  three  who  are  the 
children  of  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  Py  the  acts 
of  February  16,  1857,  and  May  29,  1858,  Congress  agreed  to  pay  annnally  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  such  pupils. 
The  directors  requested  an  appropriation  in  gross  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion, instead  of  the  payment  for  such  pupils  per  capita.     The  act  allowing  such 
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ciuLigee  ehoald  therefore  be  repealed,  as  Congress  made  the  requested  appropri- 
ation for  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  they  will 
evince  the  same  liberality  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  At  the  last  session  the 
admission  of  ten  pupils  from  the  States  to  the  collegiate  branch  of  the  institution 
WAS  authorized,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  prescribed  by  law 
to  the  residents  of  this  District.  This  provision  was  annexed  to  the  appropri- 
ating claude  granting  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  for  the  support  of 
the  iostitation  and  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus.  Nine  pupils  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  thereby  entailing  an  unexpected  burden  upon  the 
rt  sources  of  the  institution.  The  directors  request,  on  this  account,  an  allowance 
of  three  thousaud  dollars,  ($3,000.)  I  have  submitted  an  item  therefor  in  the 
defidency  estimates  for  the  current  year.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  three 
pupils  died,  eleven  were  dismissed,  and  eight  admitted.  In  accordance  with  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  president  proceeded  to  Europe,  to  exanline 
similar  schools  in  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  The  result  of  his  investigations  is  embodied  in  an  able  and 
interesting  paper,  which  accompanies  the  report  of  the  board. 

The  claims  of  such  an  institution  are  of  the  most  imposing  character.     I  am, 
nevertheless,  of  the  opinion  that  when  Congress  shall  have  liberally  provided 
for  the  indigent  deaf  mutes  who  reside  in  this  District,  or  are  the  children  of 
persons  actually  in  the  military  or  naval  service,  it  will  have  fully  discharged  its 
doty,  if  not  exhausted  its  constitutional   power  over  the  subject.     The  present 
baildings  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ample  accommodation  of  the  govern- 
ment pupils.     The  board  of  directors,  in  addition  to  the  school  for  the  primary 
branches,  desire  to  maintain  a  preparatory  department,  where  (the  deaf  mutes  of 
the  several  States  may  be  prepared  for  admission  into  the  college  proper.     The 
.•tudies  in  the  latter  will  embrace  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  a  course  uf  in- 
!<traction   in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
branches,  as  is  furnished  in  the  best  American  colleges.     The  indigent  deaf  mutes 
of  the  several  States,  who  are  competent  to  profit  by  these  advantages,  are  to 
be  maintained  and  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  general  government.     It 
certainly  was  not  the  original  intention  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  gratuitous 
'instruct ion  of  these  afflicted  persons.     If  unable  to  incur  the  expenses  of  an  edu- 
csiion,  they  should  appeal  to  individual  munificence,  or  to  that  of  the  States  in 
vbich  they  reside.     The  support  of  paupers  is  an  appropriate  subject  of  State 
legislation,  and  has  never  been  regarded  as  falling  within  the  province,  or  con- 
sthnting  a  duty,  of  the  general  government.     The  arguments  advanced  to  justify 
Congress  in  furnishing  educational  privileges  for  the  indigent  deaf  mutes  of  a 
Sute  would  equally  require  a  similar  provision  for  the  blind  or  lame,  or  those 
vbo,  witfaont  natural  infirmities,  desire  collegiate  instruction,  but  are  excluded 
bj  their  poverty  from  obtaining  it. 

Should  these  views  be  regarded  as  erroneous,  however,  and  Congress  deem  it 
their  constitntional  duty  to  establish  and  maintain  a  national  deaf  mute  college, 
the  United  States  should  control  it,  and  be  vested  with  a  title  to  the  grounds 
purchased  by  their  means  for  its  uses.  The  erection  of  buildings  required  for 
the  aeeommodation  of  all  the  students  who  may  desire  instruction  and  mainten- 
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ance  free  of  charge  will  require  a  very  large  outlay,  independent  of  the  amount 
which,  from  time  to  time,  must  be  advanced  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
institution.  I  take  pleasure  in  adding  that  there  is  no  other  school  in  the  country 
that  surpasses  this  in  the  ability,  zeal,  and  success  with  which  the  president  and 
professors  devote  themselves  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  care. 

Congress,  by  an  act  approved  June  1,  1866,  incorporated  the  "  Columbia 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum."  It  was  established  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  and  as  a  lying-in  asylum,  in  which  board, 
lodging,  medicine,  and  attendance  should  be  gratuitously  furnished  to  those  un- 
able to  pay  therefor.  At  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  there  were 
seventy-one  patients.  During  the  past  year  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  women 
obtained  admission  to  the  asylum,  or  received  from  it  assistance  and  medical 
treatment.  Congress,  on  the  2d  day  of  March  last,  appropriated  ten  thousand 
dollars  ($10,000)  to  aid  in  the  support  of  this  institution.  The  receipts  from 
private  donations  were  three  thousand  two  hundred  And  eighty  dollars  and 
seventy-two  cents,  ($3,280  72,)  and  from  patients  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents,  ($2,114  88,)  making  an  aggregate 
of  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  sixty  cents 
($15,395  60.) 

Congress  has  always  given  its  sanction,  and,  whenever  they  could  be  properly 
bestowed,  its  pecuniary  contributions  to  every  well-considered  benevolent  enter- 
prise adapted  to  supply  the  wants  or  promote  the  interests  of  tlie  District  of  Col- 
umbia. This  institution  is  a  private  corporation,  and  maintains  the  same  relations 
to  the  government  as  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  T\\e  trustees  have,  however,  determined  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  authorize,  upon  his  order,  the  admission  of 
patients  whose  indigence  and  helpless  condition  justify  them  in  seeking  elee- 
mosynary aid.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  instrumentalities  which  the  benevolence  of 
the  age  has  adopted  to  alleviate  human  suffering  or  minister  to  human  wanti> 
present  stronger  claims  to  public  sympathy  than  institutions  of  this  description- 
Although  in  its  infancy,  and  with  scanty  means,  this  asylum  has  liberally 
extended  to  its  beneficiaries  skilful  medical  and  surgical  aid,  and  that  considerate 
attention  which  their  peculiar  condition  required.  In  consideration  of  the  good 
already  accomplished,  and  of  the  pressing  necessity  for  extending  the  scope  of 
its  charities,  the  dii*ectors  strenuously  urge  that  it  should  be  established  upon  a 
permanent  basis.  As  that  object  cannot  be  attained  solely  by  private  bene- 
factions, they  request  an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  sixty  thousand  dollars 
($60,000)  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  buildings.  I  cordially 
recommend  this  request  to  favorable  consideration ;  but  if  granted,  the  organic 
act  should  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  to  the  United  States  a  title  to  the  real 
estate  purchased,  and  an  efficient  control  over  the  institution. 

The  respective  departments  and  officers  of  the  national  government,  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  the  legally  desig- 
nated public  libraries  and  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  furnished,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  those  copies  of  s|atute8,  books,  and 
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eoogressioiiai  documentsto  wfaicb  they  are  respectively  entitled  under  existing  laws . 
For  a  period  of  seyeral  years,  on  the  completion  of  the  printing  and  binding 
of  the  documents  of  a  session  of  Congress,  there  have  been  delivered  to  the  De- 
partmeot  of  the  Interior  foar  hundred  and  seventy  complete  sets  of  those  which 
are  known  as  "  House  documents/'  and  only  four  hundred  and  twenty  sets  of 
**9^Date  documents ;"  thus  placing  in  the  custody  of  this  department,  after  the 
doee  of  each  session  of  Congress,  fifty  sets  of  "House  documents"  without  an 
eqoil  number  of  "  Senate  documents/'     The  statutes  which  relate  to  the  print- 
log,  binding,  and  distribution  of  complete  sets  of  public  documents  need  revision. 
In  closing  this  report,  I  should  do  injustice  to  the  officers  of  this  department 
were  I  not  to  declare  my  high  sense  of  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  they 
have  discharged  their  arduous  duties.     I  respectfully  refer  to  the  views,  in  regard 
to  their  compensation,  presented  in  the  concluding  portion  of  my  last  annual 
report,  and  earnestly  invoke  for  them  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BROWNING, 

Secretary  oj  the  Interior, 

The  PSBSIDBNT. 
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THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 


Dbpartmbnt  op  thb  IiVTBRioR,  Gbnbral  La\d  Ofpick, 

October  15,  1867. 
Sis  :  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  dated  February  28, 
1855,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  as  an  abstract  of  the  annual 
report  of  this  office  for  the  year  18(>7  : 

1.  The  area  of  the  public  lands,  exclusive  of  the  Russian  purchase,  is 
1,465,468,800  acres.  The  extent  of  that  purchase  is  estimated  at  577,390  square 
miles,  or  369,529,600  acres,  making  a  total  of  1,834,998,400  acrcp. 

2.  The  aggregate  of  public  lands  which  have  been  surveyed  is  485,311,778 
acres,  leaving  a  residue  of  1,349,686,622  acres  yet  uusurveyed. 

3.  The  quantity  of  public  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  fiscal  year  is 
7,041,1 14.<'>0  acres,  of  which  there  were  sold  for  cash  756,619.61  acres  ;  located 
with  military  bounty  land  warrants  476,760  acres ;  taken  for  homesteads  under 
the  aetfiof  1862, 1864,  and  1866, 1,788,043.49  acres ;  approved  to  several  States  as 
swamp  "in  place"  1,030,020.22  acres ;  for  indemnity  swamp  selections  36,429.93 
acres ;  titles  vested  in  certain  States  under  railroad,  wagon-road,  and  ship-canal 
grants  for  533,168.52  acies,  and  located  with  agricultural  and  mechanic  col- 
lege scrip,  together  with  aelections  made  by  States  within  their  respective  limits, 
2,420,072.73  acres. 

4.  The  amount  received  on  cash  sales,  pre-emptions,  military  scrip  received 
as  noney,  homestead  payments,  and  commissions,  fees  for  locating  agricultural 
college  scrip  on  military  warrants,  and  railroad  selections,  commissions  on  pre- 
emptions, and  donations  and  proceeds  from  furnishing  transcripts  under  act  of 
July  2,  1864,  is  $1,347,862  52. 

5.  The  excess  disposed  of  over  the  previous  year  is  2,411,890  acres. 

6.  Explanation  of  the  public  sur\'eying  system  is  given,  indicating  the  structure 
of  ha0e  lines,  principal  meridianp,  township  and  sectional  lines,  showing  the 
establishment,  since  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  1 785,  of  twenty  principal  bases 
and  twenty-three  principal  meridians,  extending  into  all  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries carved  out  of  the  public  domain,  except  the  Ru.'jsian  purchase,  aggregating 
in  length  1,476,673  lineal  miles,  the  locality  of  each  base  and  meridian  being 
desigDated. 

7.  The  public  surveys  have  been  extended  wholly  over  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  nearly 
90  uk  Loniaiana  and  Florida. 

8.  Outline  sketches  are  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  each  of  the  public 
land  States  and  Territories,  with  their  i^reas,  and  the  advancement  of  surveys 
tbereiii;  commencing  with  Ohio,  where  the  system  had  its  initiation,  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Montana,  vhei*e  that  system  was  inaugurated  in  1867. 

9.  Landed  property  ;  the  rise  and  progress  shown  of  the  pre-emption  system, 
with  lesnlts ;  nnmbr*r  stated  of  farms  under  actual  cultivation ;  also  of  urban 
aetdemeDts. 

10.  Homestead  policy  considered  with  homestead  rulings ;  results  shown. 
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11.  Relation  of  foreigners  to  real  estate  iii  the  United  States.  Laws  respect- 
ing naturalization. 

12.  Legislation  making  provision  for  schools,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  col- 
.  leges  ;  extent  of  such  concessions. 

13  Extent  of  grants  shown  for  military  services  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government.  ^ 

14.  Operations  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  connection  with  Indian  rights; 
sketch  of  PuehloB. 

15.  Foreign  titles ;  effect  of  laws  of  1860-'66  explained  in  regard  to  the 
adjudication  of  a  certain  class  of  claims,  including  not  only  those  under  gov- 
ernments which,  dejure,  preceded  the  United  States,  but  also  those  from  gov- 
ernments dejact^, 

16.  Legislation  shown  respecting  the  discontinuance  of  surveying  districts. 

17.  Laws  respecting  discontinuance  of  land  offices;  the  new  offices  estab- 
lished ;  proclamation  of  sales. 

18.  Military  reservations;  legislation  recommended  so  as  to  confer  authority 
for  the  sale  of  such  as  may  be  abandoned. 

19.  Account  of  surveyors  general,  deputies,  receivers  of  public  money  and 
disbursing  officers,  reported  as  settled  to  th(.»  end  of  fiscal  year. 

20.  Transcripts  of  archives  reported  as  furnished  to  supply  lost  records  iathe 
southern  and  other  States. 

21.  Laws  respecting  the  suppression  of  timber  depredations  and  measures 
taken  in  that  respect. 

22.  Proceedings  had  respecting  certain  special  improvement  interests,  viz :  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin,  Dcs  Moines,  Portage  lake,  Sturgeon's  bay,  and  Lac  la  Belle. 

23.  Swamp  and  overflowed  land  concessions;  results  submitted ;  further  legis- 
lation recommended. 

24.  Riparian  interests  considered;  rights  of  the  United  Stales  to  the  islands 
in  the  Mississippi,  which,  although  not  navigable  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
English  law,  yet  are  so  in  fact,  and  in  virtue  of  acts  of  Congress. 

25.  Geological  survey  of  Nebraska;  results  reported  under  legislation  in  that 
respect. 

26.  General  views  as  to  the  extensiou  of  such  explorations. 

27.  Proceedings  had  for  the  establishment  of  the  boundary  lines  between 
•Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  California  and  Oregon. 

28.  A  revival  of  the  laws  recommended  in  regard  to  the  right  of  way,  which 
was  conceded  in  past  legislation,  for  railroads  and  turnpikes. 

29.  Pacific  slope  ;  its  extent ;  also  its  importance  shown  in  an  agricultonl. 
mineral,  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

30.  Iloads  and  railways  considered ;  legislation  in  respect  to  the  same,  and 
progress  made. 

31.  Relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  trade  of  the  East. 

32.  In  the  papers  accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  gold 
and  silver  producing  countries,  the  amount  taken  from  the  mines  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  with  a  summary  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States. 

33.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  the  returns  of  the  surveyors  general  of  the 
number  of  acres  surveyed,  total  unsurveyed  on  30th  June,  1867,  area  of  the 
public  domain  remaining  unsurveyed,  cash  sales,  homestead,  extent  of  swamp 
concessions,  internal  improvement  selections,  agricultural  college. 

34.  General  tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands, 
under  twenty-two  different  heads,  from  the  commencement  of  the  land  system  to 
30th  June,  1867. 

35.  Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States  and  States  of  North 
America. 

36.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  maps  of  the  public  land  States  and  Terri- 
tories, a  connected  map  of  the  United  States,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  Russian 
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pnrehaBe  ;  also  a  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection,  showing  our  terri- 
tory, Inclading  the  Russian  purchase,  and  the    relations  of  the  country  to 
importaut  pointfl  of  trade  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemisplieres. 
Respect  folly  submitted : 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Bbownino, 

Stcreiary  of  the  hUerior. 


DBPARTMBiNT  OP  THE  InTBRIOR,  GbNBRAL  LaND  OfPICB, 

October  15,  1867. 

Sir  :  The  public  lands,  including  the  Russian  purchase  in  northwestern 
America    acquired    by   treaty   of   May   28,    1867,   are    now   equal    in    area 

to 1,834,998,400  acres. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  land  system  to  the  end  of  the 

last  fiscal  year  the  aggregate  of  surveyed  lands  is 485,311,778  acres. 

Leaving  unsnrveyed 1,349,686,622  acres. 


Acres. 
Boring  the   fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  the  total  cash 

adea  embraced 756,619.61 

The  aggregate  of  military  bounty-land  warrant  locations    ...       -     476,760.00 
The  total  quantity  taken  by  homestead  for  actual  settlement, 

under  acta  of  1862,  1864,  and  1866 1,788,043.49 

In  the  same  p(>riod  there  were  approved  swamps 

"in  place"  to  several  States  as  grantees  under 

acta  of  1849  and  1850 1,030,020.22 

And  selected  as  swamp  indemnity 36,429.93 

Making  a  total  of  swamp  lands  or  their  equiva- 
lents, confirmed  to  States,  of 1,066,450.15 

In  eame  fiscal  year  titles  under  railroad,  wagon-road,  and  ship- 
canal  grants  have  been  vested  in  certain  States,  for  the  quan- 
tity of 533,168.52 

The  agricultural  and  mechanic  college  land-scrip  locations  under 
act  of  1862,  and  supplementals  of  1864  and  1866,  with  selec- 
tions by  certain  States  within  their  respective  limits  under 
said  acts,  make  an  aggregate  of 2,420,072.73 

Making  a  total  of  public  lands  disposed  of  during  the  year  end? 
ing  Jane  30,  1867,  of 7.041,114.50 

The  moneys  received  in  the  same  period  for  ordinary  cash  sales,  pre-emptions* 
in  military  scrip  received  as  money,  for  the  ten-dollar  homestead  payments,  for 
homestead  commissions,  for  fees  in  the  locating  of  agricultural  college  scrip,  for 
same  on  military  warrants,  and  on  railroad  selections,  for  commissions  on  pre- 
emptions, donations,  and  for  proceeds  from  furnishing  transcripts  under  act  of 
July  2,  1864,  make  a  cash  aggregate  of  81,347,862  52  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1 867. 
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B7  these  results  it  appears  that  in  yirtae  of  the  cession  hj  treaty  concluded 
on  30th  March,  1867,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Emperor  of  Riusia, 
an  enlargement  of  the  national  territory  has  been  effected  equal  to  fire  handred 
and  seventy-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  square  mites,  or  three 
hundred  and  sixty- nine  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  six  han- 
dred acres,  possessing  extensive  belts  capal»le  of  yielding  food  for  the  snpportof 
man,  mineral  resources,  important  fisheries,  and  extending  our  possessions  toward 
the  continent  of  An&  and  by  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  islanas  equal  in  length 
to  one  thousand  and  sixty-five  statute  miles,  bringing  us,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Japanese  islands. 

These  results  further  show  the  disposal  in  round  numbers  of  two  milliooti  foor 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  in  excess  of  the  quautity  for 
which  evidences  of  title  were  granted  during  the  year  endine  30th  June,  1866, 
caused  by  the  cash  sales  being  nearly  doubled,  by  additiomu  bounty  land  loca- 
tions, by  a  very  large  increase  in  selections  under  railroad  grants,  also  by  nearly 
a  quadruplication  of  the  quantity  in  the  previous  year  in  locations  and  selections 
under  the  agricultural  college  grants,  the  cash  receipts  for  the  last  year  havine 
exceeded  those  of  a  like  previous  period  by  a  sum  considerably  in  excess  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Among  the  most  important  principles  in  the  transfer  of  landed  property  are 
certainty  and  brevity  of  description  in  the  conveyed  premises. 

The  public  land  or  rectangular  system  is  pre-eminently  valuable,  and  in  that 
respect  stands  unrivalled. 

It  was  adopted  on  20th  May,  1785,  and  has  been  modified  and  enlarged  by  subse- 
quent laws  lutil  it  has  reached  its  present  proportions  and  completeness  of 
scientific  structure. 

Under  that  system  base  lines  are  first  established,  corresponding  with  latitude. 
These  are  then  intersected  at  right  angles  by  principal  meridians  in  coincidence 
with  longitude.  From  such  baBes,  townships  of  six  miles  square  are  run  oat 
mud  established  with  regular  series  of  numbers  counting  north  and  south  from 
these  bases,  while  the  ranges  are  counted  by  like  series  of  numbers  as  running 
east  and  west  of  the  meridians. 

The  six  mile  squats  townships  are  divided  into  sections  of  one  mile  square  or 
640  acres,  again  into  half  sections  of  320,  quarters  of  160,  half  quarters  of  ^0, 
and  quarter  quarters  <^  40  acres. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  system,  covering  a  period  of  eighty-two  years,  twenty 
{principal  bases  and  twenty-three  principal  meridians  have  been  permanently 
established,  and  it  has  been  initiated,  the  Russian  purchase  excepted,  in  all  the 
land  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  in  several  of  which  it  has  completed 
the  work  of  surveying.  In  its  progress  the  whole  of  the  surveys  everywhere, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  referable  for  the  identification  of  any  division 
or  subdivision,  great  or  small,  to  the  initial  points  or  intersections  of  the  surveyed 
base  lines  with  the  principal  meridians. 

The  Jirsi  principal  meridian  divides  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  the 
second  is  a  controlling  line  in  the  surveys  of  Indiana,  and  in  part  in  Illinois,  the 
third  also  governing  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  latter  State ;  ^ej&urth  traverses 
the  western  part  of  Illinois,  extending  through  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  our 
northern  international  boundary ;  the  ^^flA,  passing  through  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Iowa,  with  a  common  base  line  running  due  west  m>m  the  St.  Francis 
river  in  Arkansas,  governs  the  surveys  in  these  States,  also  in  part  of  Minnesota 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Dakota  west  of  the  Missouri ;  then  there  is  the 
iixth  principal  meridian,  the  initial  point  of  intersection  being  coincident  with  the 
fortieth  parallel  and  92^  13'  west  longitude  from  Oreenwich.  Upon  this  line 
depend  the  surveys  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  that  part  of  Dakota 
west  of  the  Missouri. 
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In  addition  to  these  six  principal  meridians  and  bases,  there  has  been 
establidhed  the  Michigan  meridian,  with  a  base  line  running  on  a  parallel  of 
Kven  miles  north  of  Detroit,  and  guiding  all  the  surveys  In  that  State. 

In  the  south,  the  Tallahassee  meridian  in  Florida  has  been  surveyed  north 
and  soath  from  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  base  line  at  the  city  of  Talk- 
hasiee,  which  regulates  Florida  surveys. 

In  Alabama  is  found  the  meridian  of  Sl  Stephens,  starting  from  Mobile  and 
intersecting  the  principal  base  on  the  31st  parallel,  upon  which  rest  to  a  certain 
extent  the  surveys  in  that  State,  and  also  in  Mississippi  east  of  Pearl  river. 

Besides,  there  is  the  Hunts ville  meridian,  with  the  northern  boundary  of 
Alabama  for  its  base,  upon  which  are  adjusted  the  surveys  in  the  northern  part 
of  that  SUte. 

The  CkoctavD  meridian  in  Mississippi,  starting  from  the  base,  twenty-nine 
miles  south  of  Jackson,  runs  due  north,  passing  within  two  miles  west  of  that 
city,  and  terminatiug  on  the  south  boundary  of  the  Chickasaw  cession,  control- 
ling the  surveys  east  and  west  of  that  meridian,  and  north  of  the  base. 

The  Wcuhington  meridian,  in  Mississippi,  begins  on  the  base  corresponding 
with  the  3lBt  degree  of  latitude,  running  north,  passing  seven  miles  east. of 
Washington,  in  that  State,  and  governing  the  surveys  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Mississippi. 

The  Louisiana  principal  meridian  intersects  the  principal  base  coincident 
with  the  3l8t  parallel,  controlling  the  surveys  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  St  Helena  meridian  is  a  continuation  of  the  Washington  meridian  in  the 
:M>iithwesteni  part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  surveys  in  Louisiana  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  from  the  base  on  the  3l8t  parallel,  running  due  south  there- 
from one  mile  east  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  intersecting  the  river  several  mile^  south 
of  that  town. 

The  New  Mexico  meridian,  with  the  principal  base  has  its  intersection  on  a 
hill  two  hundred  feet  in  height  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco  river, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  upon  those  lines  are  adjusted  the  surveys  in  New  Mexico, 
and  in  that  part  of  Colorado  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. 

In  California,  there  is  the  San  Bernardino  meridian,  intersected  by  a  principal 
base  on  the  high  peak  of  a  mountain  of  that  name  in  longitude  116°  53''  west  o< 
Greenwich,  that  meridian  controlling  the  surveys  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
The  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  intersecting  its  base  on  latitude  six  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles  east  of  the  ocean,  the  inter- 
section being  on  the  loftiest  peak  of  Mount  Diablo,  which  is  three  thousand  six 
hundred  feet  in  height,  coincides  with  the  123^  63'  west  longitude  from  Green- 
wich, and  governs  the  surveys  in  middle  and  northern  California,  and  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  ;  besides,  there  is  in  the  State  the  Humboldt  meridian,  intersecting  its 
base  in  north  latitude  40°  24'  on  the  peak  of  Mount  Pierce,  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  surveys  west  of  the  Coast  Range,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  having  been  adjusted  on  that  meridian. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  there  is  also  the  Willamette  meridian,  which  controls  the 
eurveys  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

In  Utah  the  Great  Salt  Lake  meridian  commences  at  the  corner  of  Temple 
Block  in  great  Salt  Lake  city,  where  it  is  intersected  by  its  base,  the  intersection 
bdng  commemorated  by  a  monument,  and  the  structure  of  surveys  in  that  Terri- 
tory resting  on  that  meridian  and  base 

The  Boise  meridian,  for  surveys  in  Idaho,  intersects  the  principal  base  on  the 
sununit  of  an  isolated  rocky  butte  on  the  plain  between  the  Snake  and  Boise 
rivers,  in  latitude  43^  26^  distant  19  miles  from  Boise  City,  and  bearing  south 
29JO  west. 

The  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian,  for  the  surveying  system  in  Arizona,  inter- 
sects the  principal  base  line  on  the  conical  hill  150  feet  in  height  on  the  south 
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side  of  Gila  rirer,  opposite  the  month  of  Salado  river,  its  geographical  position 
being  in  latitude  33°  22'  57",  longitude  1120  15*  46''  west. 

The  Beaver  Head  Rock  meridian,  determined  upon  by  this  office  for  survey- 
ing operations  in  Montana,  is  a  remarkable  land  mark  in  the  Great  Horseshoe 
Basin  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  having  been  designated  as  the  initial  point  of 
the  intersection  of  the  principal  base  with  the  meridian.  Its  geographical  posi- 
tion is  in  the  forks  of  Wisdom  and  Jefferson  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Missonri, 
near  the  intersection  point  of  112°  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  with  the 
45°  20'  north  latitude. 

The  foregoing  surveying  meridians  and  bases,  with  their  auxiliary  standard 
parallels  and  guide  meridians,  township  and  section  lines,  embracing  the  area  of 
485,311,778  acres  of  land  surveyed  from  the  beginning  of  the  system  to  the 
30th  June,  1867,  called  forth  perambulations  of  surveyors  in  the  field  amountm«; 
to  1,476.673  lineal  miles. 

The  framework  of  the  surveying  system  thus  described  as  meridians  and  in- 
tersecting bases  constitutes  a  scientific  structure  which  has  been  established  over 
the  greater  portion  of  this  continent.  Upon  that  structure  rests  the  whole  work  of 
dividing  ana  subdividing  the  national  territory,  and  of  marking  out  the  same  into 
tracts  of  different  sizes  for  farms  and  urban  settlements.  The  service  has  been 
steadily  advancing  from  the  foundation  of  the  government,  and  in  its  progress 
has  completed  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  survey  over  the  'whole  surface  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigi^i^  the  Upper  and  Lower  Peninsula,  Wisconsin. 
Iowa,  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  nearly  so  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida. 

Sketches  in  outline  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  those  States  where  the  public 
surveys  have  been  completed,  and  of  the  other  public  land  States  and  Territo- 
ries, with  the  advances  therein  of  the  surveys,  are  presented  in  the  following : 

Ohio  forms  part  of  the  northwestern  territory,  which  before  and  during  the 
revolutionary  war  was  claimed  in  part  by  several  of  the  Atlantic  States  in  vir- 
tue of  the  charters  granted  by  the  King  of  England  to  the  companies  coloniz- 
ing those  States.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Minnesota,  embrace  the  remaining  portion  of  that  territory.  The  greatest  lengtb 
of  Ohio  from  north  to  south  is  two  hundred  miles,  from  east  to  west  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  covering  an  area  of  39,964  square  miles,  or  25,576,960 
acres. 

It  was  formed  into  a  territorial  government  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  States  in  1802,  with  its  present  boundaries. 

The  Virginia  military  resei-vation,  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers 
extending  from  their  headwaters  to  the  Ohio  covers  an  area  of  6,570  sqaare 
miles,  or  4,204,800  acres,  being  nearly  one  sixth  the  surface  of  the  whole  State. 
The  Connecticut  western  reserve,  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  State,  embraces 
3,800,000  acres. 

In  1796  Congress  appropriated  certain  lands  lying  east  of  the  Scioto  and 
west  of  the  seventh  range  of  townships,  and  north  of  Zanesville,  containing 
about  2,560.000  acres,  to  satisfy  claims  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.     They  are  known  as  the  "  United  States  military  lands." 

In  1787  a  company  was  formed  in  Massachusetts,  called  the  "  Ohio  Companji" 
which,  in  the  following  year,  entered  into  contract  with  the  United  States  for  the 
purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  mostly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Muskin- 
gum, and  as  ultimately  patented,  embracing  something  less  than  1,000,000 
acres.  Within  this  tract,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Marietta,  in  178S 
the  first  permanent  white  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  State  appears  to 
have  been  made,  and  the  oldest  town  in  Ohio  had  its  beginning. 
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Jo  October,  178S,  John  Cleves  Sjmmes  entered  into  contract  with  the  Board 
of  Treasury  for  the  purchase  of  one  million  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Miamis»  and  including  the  site  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Ab 
ultimately  patented  the  tract  contained  only  311,682  acres,  of  which  248,540 
were  the  property  of  the  patentees,  the  residue  consisting  of  various  reserva- 
tions and  grants  for  public  purposes. 

In  the  fall  of  1788  Fort  Washington  was  erected  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Cioeiniiat],  and  in  the  month  of  January,  1789,  the  town  was  laid  off,  which  im- 
proTed  slowly  until  after  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  General  Wayne  in  1794. 
omce  that  time  the  progress  of  Cincinnati  and  the  surrounding  country,  in  popu- 
lation, wealth,  and  internal  improvements,  has  been  rapid  and  uninterrupted. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government  until  1800. 

The  proprietary  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  soil  of  Ohio  has  been 
J»posea  of,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  by  sale  and  otherwise. 

The  surface  of  the  interior  and  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  is  level, 
and 'moderately  rolling,  consisting  of  forest  and  prairie.  The  eastern  and 
<«oathea.<tem  are  somewhat  hilly,  becoming  rather  rough  and  broken  on  the 
\aukB  of  the  Ohio.  Back  from  the  river  the  hills  are  less  precipitous,  and 
{;entrally  cultivated  to  their  summits.  A  ridge  of  high  lands  is  found  crossing 
the  Dortbem  half  of  the  State  from  east  to  west,  forming  the  water-shed  be- 
tMr(H.'n  the  streanas  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  and  those  emptying  into  the  Ohio. 

Extensive  timber  tracts,  in  early  times  denominated  the  "  barrens,"  were  found 
bitween  the  Scioto  and  Great  Miami  rivers,  many  of  which,  by  the  prevention  of 
^,  are  again  covered  with  a  forest  growth,  and  in  this  part  of  the  State  timber 
i^  becoming  more  abundant  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago. 

In  this  and  some  other  western  regions  the  highlands  or  water-sheds  are  fre- 
qnently  rather  marshy,  while  the  driest  lands  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
streams.  Most  of  the  marshy  lands  found  at  an  early  day  have  been  drained 
and  brought  under  cultivation. 

Although  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  State  may  be  described  as  of  good  quality, 
nuoe  comparatively  unfit  for  cultivation,  yet  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  and  par- 
ticolarly  of  the  two  Miamis,  the  Scioto,  the  Maumee,  and  their  tributaries, 
contain  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  lands.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  lands,  equalling  these  in  extent,  surpassing  them  in  the  elements 
of  fertility  or  in  agricultural  capacity. 

The  Scioto  and  Miami  valleys  contain  each  an  area  of  about  3,300,000  acres, 
and  together  comprise  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  whole  State.  The 
valleys  of  the  Muskingum,  though  less  in  extent,  have  much  excellent  land, 
vhile  the  Manmee  bottoms  in  the  northwest,  when  once  properly  drained,  will 
be  equal  to  any  in  productiveness,  being  for  the  most  part  deep,  black  mould, 
^th  just  sufficient  sand  intermixed  to  constitute  soils  ot  the  very  highest  fertil- 
ity. Of  such  a  character  is  the  tract  called  the  "  Black  Swamp,"  in  the  northwest, 
poitions  of  which  have  of  late  years  become  sufficiently  dry  for  cultivation,  and 
:tis  claimed  are  the  best  com  and  grass  lands.  The  shores  of  Lake  Erie  are  of 
'Qperior  adaptation  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  on  account  of  their  exemption 
^m  destructive  frosts.  The  peach,  so  liable  to  fail  in  most  of  the  northern 
Stateit,  finds  here  a  congenial  climate,  while  the  culture  of  the  grape  is  perhaps 
>Qore  successful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  some  of  the  islands  of 
^  lake,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  have  become  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
^Dce  of  their  wine. 

The  Ohio  river,  bounding  the  State  on  the  southeast  and  south  for  m  distance 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  length.  Its 
pnodpal  tributaries  within  the  State  are  the  Scioto,  the  Great  and  Little  Miami, 
uid  the  Muskingum.  The  Great  Miami  and  Muskingum  are  navigable  for  short 
distances  for  light  boats.  Lake  Erie  extends  along  two-thurds  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  tho  Slate,  with  a  shore  line  of  two  hundred  miles.     It  has  an  ex- 
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treme  length  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  fiftj, 
covering  an  area  of  11,000  sqnaro  miles.  The  Maumee  and  Sandusky  bajs 
form  fine  harbors  in  the  lake  wilhin  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  Maumee,  Sandusky, 
Huron,  and  Cuyahoga  rivers  empty  into  t^e  lake*  and  drain  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State. 

The  western  half  of  the  State  is  limestone  formation. 

The  climate  of  northern  Ohio  is  of  course  colder  in  winter  than  the  soathern 
and  interior,  yet  even  here  severe  weather  is  not  usual.  In  the  southern  and 
central  parts  the  ground  is  seldom  covered  with  snow  more  than  a  few  days, 
the  thermometer  not  usually  sinking  as  low  as  zero.  The  summers  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  are  waim  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  and  maturity  of  Indian 
corn,  the  autumn  season  being  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  The  rain-fall  in  Ohio 
is  generally  sufficient  for  the  most  successful  husbandry,  droughts,  although 
sometimes  occurring,  being  not  more  frequent  than  in  the  adjoining  States. 

The  banks  of  the  Ohio  above  and  below  Cincinnati  are  covered  with  exten- 
sive vineyards,  from  which  large  quantities  of  wine  are  annually  manufactured. 

The  great  bituminous  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  projects  into  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  State,  its  western  boundary  extending  from 
the  northeastern  comer  of  Trumbull  county  through  the  counties  of  Portagp, 
Wayne,  Knox,  Licking,  and  Fairfield,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Salt  springs 
are  numerous  within  the  same  limits.  Iron  ore  in  abundance  is  found  between 
the  Licking  and  Muskingum  rivers,  near  Zanesville,  and  on  the  Ohio  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  Adams  county,  and  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Lawrence, 
Gallia,  Jackson,  Meigs,  Vinton,  Athens,  Hocking,  Perry,  and  Licking. 

About  14,000,000  acres  of  the  lands  in  the  State  arc  improved,  either  as  pas- 
ture, grass,  cultivated  in  grain,  or  planted  in  orchards,  gardens,  or  lawns,  leaving 
eleven  and  one-half  millions  unimproved  either  in  the  condition  of  forests  or 
commons. 

The  soil  of  Ohio  is  generally  of  the  highest  fertility,  free  from  rock  or  stone, 
and  easily  cultivated ;  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  land  is  arable  and  in  favorable 
climate.  The  State  must  therefore  in  future  take  high  rank  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view.  In  this  respect  it  already  occupies  a  prominent  position.  Wheat, 
Indian  com,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  hay,  grass-seeds,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  melons,  pumpkins,  applet, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  currants,  berries,  and  grapes,  with  nearly  every 
variety  of  garden  vegetables,  are  extensively  cultivated ;  maple  and  sorghtim 
simp  and  sugar,  honey,  and  wine,  are  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities ; 
and  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  raised  in  large  numbers. 

In  1865  Ohio  stood  third  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  production  of 
wheat  and  corn,  and  fourth  in  the  yield  of  oats  ;  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  leading 
in  the  number  of  busheld  of  wheat,  Illinois  and  Indiana  in  the  quantity  of  corn* 
and  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  in  oats;  while  Ohio  surpassed  all  other 
States  in  the  number  and  value  of  horses,  sheep,  and  the  amount  of  wool  crop. 

The  production  of  grain  in  the  State  in  1865,  including  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  buckwheat,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  134,264,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $80,000,000.  In  1860  the  orchard  products  were  estimated  at  $1,929,309, 
and  market  products  at  $907,513.  The  vahie  of  slaughtered  animals  was 
$14,725,945. 

In  1860,  8,695,000  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  were  raised;  25,092,581  pounds 
of  tobacco,  568,517  gallons  of  wine,  3,345,508  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  370,512 
gallons  of  maple  sirup,  779,076  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses,  and  1,459,601 
pounds  of  honey  were  manufactured. 

The  estimated  value  of  horses  in  the  State  in  1865  was  $38,710,308,  cows 
$31,432,410,  other  cattle  $22,598,264,  sheep  $30,103,572,  hogs  $17,695,377; 
Taluation  of  real  estate  for  taxation,  including  tawn  and  city  propertj, 
$663,647,542,  and  of  chattel  property,  $442,561,379. 
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The  forest  trees  of  the  State  arc  white  oak,  black  oak,  jack  oak,  and  several 
other  varieties  of  the  oak ;  the  black,  blue,  gray,  and  swamp  ash ;  several 
kinds  of  poplar,  sycamore,  pawpaw,  dogwood,  buckeye,  elm,  cherry  and  hom- 
bean,  besides  beech,  iron-wood,  basswood,  walnut,  and  a  few  evergreen  trees. 
Ohio,  though  not  possessing  great  variety  of  mineral  products,  has  inexhaustible 
nipplies  of  coal  and  iron.  The  coal-fields  in  the  eastern  and  southeajstem  portions 
cover  in  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  extending  through  twenty  counties,  and 
embrace  nearly  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  whole  State,  it  being  estimated  that 
the  coQuty  of  Tuscarawas  alone  is  underlaid  with  an  amount  equal  to  eighty 
thousand  millions  of  bushels.  Iron  6re  of  very  superior  quality  for  the  finer 
caetingB  is  found  in  several  counties  in  the  southern  bend  of  the  Ohio,  covering 
as  area  of  1,200  square  miles,  and  has  already  laid  the  foundation  of  a  very 
extensive  iron  interest  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  northern  part 
the  famaces  are  supplied  with  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines. 

Large  quantities  of  salt  are  manufactured  for  market. 

Many  oil  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  southeastern  portion  and  large  quantities 
of  ofl  have  been  exported. 

In  1860,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  commissioner  of  statistics  for  the 
State,  50.000,000  bushels  of  coal  were  mined,  and  2,000,000  bushels  of  salt 
naoizfaetured.  Ohio  ranked  next  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  production  of  coal 
and  pig  iron,  the  latter  State  standing  first  in  these  industries.  For  the  manu- 
futore  of  salt  Ohio  stood  third.  The  State  has  doubled  its  products  and  manu- 
factmes  every  ten  years  since  1840. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  a  more  extensive  system  of  railroads,  according  to 
the  area  covered  and  the  amount  of  population.  There  is  scarcely  a  county, 
and  DO  important  town,  without  railroad  transit.  Two  canals  connect  the  Ohio 
rnrer  with  Lake  Erie — one  commencing  at  Cincinnati  and  terminating  at  Toledo ; 
the  other  startipg  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  ends  at  Cleveland ;  a  third  connects 
Cincinnati  with  Cambridge  City,  in  Indiana  ;  and  a  fourth,  Lancaster,  on  the 
Scioto,  with  the  Hocking  valley ;  making  an  aggregate  of  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-one  miles. 

In  1860  there  were  in  the  State  3,100  miles  of  turnpike  and  plank  roads  and 
G7,000  miles  of  common  roads. 

The  surplus  produce  of  Ohio  is  exported  by  railroad,  by  the  Ohio  and  the 
Hiasissippi  rivers,  and  the  great  lakes,  it  having  amounted  to  over  $60,000,000. 

Although  an  inland  State,  it  has  great  fiicilities  for  commerce,  having  a  shore 
line  on  L^e  £rie,  with  harbors  capable  of  accommodating  the  heaviest  and  most 
extensive  shipping,  and,  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  direct 
eomnmnication  with  the  ocean.  The  various  railroads  and  canals  passing 
through  the  State  afford  direct  intercourse  with  the  commercial  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  and  on  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  with  the  States  and  Territories 
^ond. 

The  whole  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State  in  1860 
vtt  11,123,  employing  an  aggregate  capital  of  $58,000,000,  and  consuming 
raw  material  valued  at  $70,000,000,  producing  annually  goods  valued  at 
S125,00O,OOO. 

There  are  ten  cities  in  the  State  having  each  a  larger  population  than  10,000. 
In  1800  Cincinnati  had  752  inhabitants  ;  at  present  the  number  is  200,000. 

In  1800  the  population,  excluding  Indians,  was  45,365. 

In  1860  it  was  2,339,511,  and  now  it  is  estimated  as  2,500,000,  ranking  third  in 
the  Union  in  point  of  population,  and  seventh  in  the  density  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  Ohio  at  the  present  time  is  about 
fiixty-two,  in  Massachusetts  in  1860  it  was  158. 

If  the  population  of  Ohio  were  of  equal  density  with  that  of  Massachusetts 
it  would  amount  to  6,314,312. 

In  the  year  ending  July  1,  1866,  there  were  erected  in  the  State  11,000  new 
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buildings,  being  a  larger  number  than  had  been  built  in  any  single  year  since 
1856. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1866,  real  and  personal,  wats  $1,106,208,921, 
an  increase  over  1865  of  more  than  $36,000,000.  Of  that  increase  more  than 
$33,500,000  was  in  chattel  property.  The  amount  of  taxable  property  has 
largely  increased  since  I860 ;  and  although  the  State  sent  tq  the  field  during  the 
late  civil  war  an  aggregate  of  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  of  men,  adding  to 
the  public  debt  and  increasing  the  taxes,  yet  the  State  nevertheless  has  continued 
not  only  to  pay  the  interest  but  even  to  reduce  the  principal,  the  finances  being 
accordingly  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

Indiana,  adjoining  Ohio  on  the  west,  is  in  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
about  275  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  135,  embracing  an  area  of  33,809 
square  miles,  or  21,637,760  acres. 

It  was  organized  as  a  part  ofthe  northwest  territory  by  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
The  subsequent  division  of  that  territory  left  Indiana  with  its  present  limits, 
and  in  1816  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Like  the  whole  northwest  territory  it  was  originally  claimed  by  the  French, 
but  was  ceded  to  England  by  treaty  of  1763  between  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Spain,  and  in  1783,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  became  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  1702  a  party  of  French  Canadians  descended  the  Wabash  and  established 
a  settlement  at  Yincennes,  on  the  east  bank  of  that  river,  and  were  subsequently 
confirmed  in  their  possessions. 

The  public  lands  in  Indiana  have  nearly  all  been  disposed  of  by  the  general 
government,  the  quantity  remaining  being  only  about  two  thousand  acres. 

The  State  has  numerous  streams,  furnishing  excellent  water  power  for  mills 
and  other  manufacturing  establishments.  The  Wabash  river,  forming  part  of 
the  western  boundary,  and  its  principal  tributary,  the  White  river,  have  their 
sources  in  and  near  tne  western  borders  of  Ohio,  and  with  their  numerous  tribu- 
taries flow  through  nearly  every  county  in  the  State. 

Indiana  has  no  mountains,  but  hills,  rising  in  height  from  one  to  three  hundred 
feet,  skirt  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers  in  the  southern  part,  but  much  the  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  is  level  or  gently  rolling.  The  river  bottoms  are  deep  al- 
luvion, and  the  soils  of  all  portions  ofthe  State,  excepting  the  tops  ofthe  highest 
hills,  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  valley  of  the  Ohio  river,  including  that  of  the  Whitewater  in  the  south- 
east, contains  5,500  square  miles,  and  is  a  limestone  region,  consisting  partly  of 
broken  hills.  About  two-thirds  of  this  region  is  good  farming  land,  the  greater 
part  of  the  residue  valuable  for  grazing.  White  River  valley,  extending  from  the 
Wabash  in  the  southwest  to  the  Ohio  line  in  the  northeast,  embraces  an  area  of 
about  9,000  square  miles,  or  5,760,000  acres,  the  surface  of  which  is  almost  uni- 
formly level.  This  magnificent  valley  covers  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  State ;  the  soil  is  deep  vegetable  mould,  destitute  of  rock  or  stone,  and  of 
the  richest  quality.  Large  prairies  occupy  the  western  part  of  the  valley,  while 
the  remaining  portion  was  covered  with  heavy  forest,  much  of  which  has  been 
removed  and  the  land  converted  into  cultivated  farms.  The  numerous  streams 
flowing  through  every  part  of  this  valley  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
for  the  purposes  of  farming  or  raising  st-ock,  or  as  power  for  mills  or  manufactur- 
ing establishments. 

The  Wabash  valley  is  still  more  extensive,  covering  12,000  square  mik*»  ^^ 
7,680,000  acres.  It  extends  from  the  Ohio  river  northward  along  the  western 
border  of  the  State  for  150  miles ;  thence  inclining  northeast,  it  reaches  the 
boundary  of  Ohio,  north  of  the  White  River  valley.  It  ha?  large  prairies  in  the 
.west,  heavy  forests  in  the  east,  and  abundant  water  power  in  the  centre  With 
theexceptionof  some  of  the  highest  bluffs  in  the  lower  part  of  these  valleys, 
every  acre  of  their  surface  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.     The  Wabaph  vallof 
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within  thiB  State  alone  is  600  square  miles  larger  than  tlie  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
and  contains  a  less  quantity  of  inferior  land. 

The  Tallej  of  the  Maumee  contains  2,000  square  miles  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  State,  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Wahash 
and  White  River  valleys.  The  hottom  lands  of  the  Kankakee,  in  the  northwest, 
are  low  and  flat,  forming  in  some  places  extensive  swamps.  These,  however, 
are  sosceptible  of  drainage,  and  when  the  demand  for  land  becomes  sufficient 
to  justify  the  expense,  will  he  reclaimed  and  their  fertile  soils  converted  to  pro- 
ductive uses. 

Immediately  bordering  Lake  Michigan  extensive  sand-hills  occur,  behind 
which  is  a  region  covered  with  pine. 

One  of  the  finest  agricultural  sections  is  found  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties, 
*in  the  TaHeys  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  Elkhart. 

Unimproved  lands  of  excellent  quality  may  be  purchased  from  private  holders 
in  the  less  settled  portions  of  the  State  at  very  reasonable  prices ;  but  in  Indiana, 
as  in  aU  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  price  of  real  estate  is  annually  in- 
creasing. 

The  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  originally  heavily  timbered,  but  most  of  it  has 
been  felled  to  supply  fuel  to  the  boats  on  the  river,  and  for  shipment  as  lumber. 
In  the  central,  eastern,  and  northern  parts  many  heavily-timbered  forests  of  wal- 
nut, poplar,  beech,  buckeye,  oak,  maple,  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  dogwood,  hickory, 
and  basBwood  still  exist.  Considerable  quantities  of  walnut  lumber  are  trans- 
ported by  rail  to  New  York.  The  great  demand  for  fuel  along  the  railroads 
tnLversing  every  part  of  the  State  is  working  a  rapid  decrease  of  the  forest. 
Prudoice  would  seem  to  require  that  some  of  the  best  forest  lands,  when  denuded 
of  their  larger  trees,  should  oe  surrendered  to  the  younger  growths,  and  suffered 
to  renew  the  forest.  Were  such  lands  protected  from  fires  and,  other  destructive 
causes,  the  young  timber  would  become  large  enough  for  all  useful  purposes  in 
a  single  generation. 

The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Ohio.  The  prevailing  winds  of  winter  pro- 
duce severe  spells  of  cold,  seldom,  however,  of  long  duration.  The  summers  are 
warm  but  salabrions. 

Indiana  holds  a  high  rank  as  an  agricultural  State.  lu  1850,  when  the  popu- 
Ucion  was  less  than  a  million,  the  estimated  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
was  $202,650,264,  which  in  1860  had  increased  to  $528,835,371,  or  nearly  161 
per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

In  1850  the  cash  value  of  farms  in  the  State  was  appraised  at  8136,385,173, 
and  in  1860  at  8344,902,776,  an  increase  of  more  than  200  per  cent. 

In  1865  and  1866  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  according  to  the 
appraisement  of  the  board  of  equalization,  amounted  as  follows  : 

Value  of  lands  and  improvements,  including  town  lots,  in  1865,  $373,391,061 ; 
in  1866,  $389,793,346,  being  an  increase  of  $16,402,285;  value  of  real  and  per- 
wnal  property  in  1865,  $570,458,400,  which  in  1866  had  increased  to  $584,607,829. 

In  1860  Indiana  ranked  as  the  third  State  in  the  relative  amount  of  wheat 
produced,  and  fourth  as  to  com.  In  1865  the  State  surpassed  all  others  except 
Illinois  in  the  production  of  corn,  and  ranked  fifth  in  the  production  of  wheat. 
The  produce  of  the  fields,  in  grains,  potatoes,  tobacco  and  hay,  amounted  to 
ISO.748,014. 

The  value  of  live  stock  in  1860  was  $50,116,964;  in  186G  $88,657,071. 
Owin^  to  the  fertility  of  soil  and  the  geniality  of  climate,  this  State  must  ever 
bold  a  prominent  position  as  an  agricultural  region.  Wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum,  grass,  flax,  hemp, 
hops,  and  tobacco  succeed  well  and  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  fruits  and 
vegetables  common  to  the  latitude  of  the  State  find  here  as  favorable  conditions* 
to  their  growth  as  in  any  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

In  1860  the  products  of  the  orchards  amounted  to  $1,258,942  in^alue,  and 
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the  market  prodncts  to  $546,058.  Large  quantities  of  maple  and  sorghum  sugar 
and  molasses,  beeswax  and  honey,  are  annually  manufactured.  Some  wine  is 
made  along  the  Ohio  river,  where  considerable  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the 
culture  of  the  grape.  In  1866  there  were  in  the  State  2,783,367  sheep,  worth 
$9,393,864. 

The  great  coal-field  of  Illinois  extends  into  Indiana,  covering  in  the  western 
part  an  estimated  area  equal  to  7,700  square  miles,  or  more  than  one-fifth  part 
of  tlie  whole  surface.  On  White  river  the  seams  are  upwards  of  six  feet  thick. 
In  other  localities  seams  of  eight  feet  in  thickness  are  found.  Some  of  the  coal 
measures,  it  is  estimated,  are  capable  of  yielding  50,000,000  bushels  to  the  square 
mile.  At  Gannelton,  on  the  Ohio,  a  bed  of  cannel  coal  is  found  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  thickness,  at  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  rep- 
resented as  an  excellent  coal  for  steamboat  purposes,  and  large  quantities  of  it 
are  mined  to  supply  the  boats  on  the  Ohio.  The  coal  fields  of  Indiana  will 
possess  greater  value  when  the  supply  of  wood  for  fuel  becomes  less  abundant 
and  more  expensive. 

Besides  coal,  iron,  limestone,  marble,  freestone,  gypsum,  and  grindstones,  slate 
of  several  varieties,  clays  useful  in  the  arts,  and  some  copper  are  found  in  the 
State. 

In  1860  $300,000  were  invested  in  forges  and  furnaces  for  working  iron. 
About  $105,000  worth  of  bar  and  other  rolled  iron  was  produced.  Upwards 
of  $400,000  worth  of  steam  engines  and  machinery  was  made,  and  about 
$200,000  worth  of  iron  castings.  From  the  abundant  water  power,  the  cheap- 
ness of  fuel,  and  the  existence  of  excellent  iron  ore,  there  is  no  doubt  this  branch 
of  industry  is  destined  to  a  great  expansion.  Salt  springs  are  found  on  the  east 
border  of  the  coal  formation. 

The  whole  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State  in  1860  was 
5,120,  employing  21,300  hands,  and  consuming  raw  material,  inclusive  of  fuel, 
valued  at  $27,360,000,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $18,875,000,  and  producing  an 
annual  product  of  $43,250,000. 

In  the  construction  of  an  extensive  railroad  system,  Indiana  is  among  the 
foremost  of  the  great  States  of  the  West.  In  the  commencement  of  this  enterprise, 
the  State  lent  credit  with  such  liberality  as  subsequently  resulted  in  financial 
embarrassment,  from  which,  happily,  the  skilful  management  of  great  resources 
is  in  recent  years  rapidly  extricating  Indiana,  indicating  at  no  distant  day  a 
liquidation  of  all  obligations. 

Lines  of  railroad  cross  the  State  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  great  lakes,  and 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Illinois  boundary,  tapping  the  river  at  different  points  within 
the  State,  crossing  the  east  and  west  boundaries,  and  connecting  every  important 
place  withi  the  large  cities  of  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  States. 

The  geographical  position  of  Indiana,  like  that  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  is  sucb 
that  the  whole  land  commerce  between  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  East  and 
the  countiy  west  of  the  Mississippi  must  pass  over  its  territory.  The  amount 
of  traffic  over  the  lines  of  its  railroads  is  already  immense,  and  is  annually  wit- 
nessing an  extraordinary  increase. 

In  1800  Indiana  had  a  population  of  4,875 ;  in  1850,  988,393 ;  in  1860  it  was 
1,350,428,  and  1,700,000  m  1866.  With  a  continuance  of  present  prosperity 
the  census  of  1870  will  find  a  population  of  2,000,000  within  the  State  limits. 

Indiana  has  eight  cities  having  each  a  population  of  10,000  and  over,  viz. : 
Indianapolis,  the  capital,  of  35,000;  New  Albany,  on  the  Ohio  river,  of  19,000  ; 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  of  17,000 ;  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the* 
State,  of  13,000;  Lafayette,  Terre  Haute,  Madison,  and  Richmond,  with  popu- 
lations of  10,000  and  upwards. 

The  population  of  the  towns  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than  the 
rural  districts,  believed  to  equal  50  per  cent,  since  1860  at  all  important  rail- 
road centres  or  shipping  points  on  the  Ohio. 
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The  school  fand  of  Indiana  in  1866  was  estimated  at  87,611,337,  and  the 
rerenne  for  school  purposes  derived  from  this  and  other  sources  amounted  to 
11,330,863. 

The  whole  numher  of  children  in  the  State  in  1866  attending  primary  schools 
was  390,714;  high  schools  12,098 ;  numberof  teachers  employed  9,473;  num- 
ber of  popils  attending  private  schools  49,332 ;  number  of  volumes  in  town 
libraries  265,338.  Colleges  and  academies  are  numerous  throughout  the  State 
and  in  flonrisbing  condition. 

Iixixois  has  Wisconsin  on  the  north ;  on  the  east  Indiana  and  Lake  Michigan ; 
on  the  south  the  Ohio  river,  and  on  the  west  the  Mississippi,  its  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south  being  388  miles,  and  extreme  width  from  east  to  west  212,  with 
an  area  of  55,410  square  miles,  or  35,462,400  acres.  It  is  five  times  as  large  as 
Belgium  and  more  than  half  the  size  of  Prussia  prior  to  1866.  The  first  set- 
tlers were  French  Canadians,  who  founded  as  early  as  1682,  in  the  western  part, 
Kaskaskla,  Gahokia,  and  other  towns. 

In  1818  it-was  admitted  as  a  State  in  the  Union  with  its  present  boundaries. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  isolated  parcels,  the  proprietary  interest 
( if  the  United  States  in  the  soil  of  Illinois  has  been  disposed  of  for  cash,  home- 
steads, military  services,  railroads,  swamps,  internal  improvements,  schools, 
muversities,  salines,  public  buildings,  and  other  purposes.  The  surface  is  level, 
or  gently  undulating  prairie,  of  an  elevation  averaging  550  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  very  small  proportion  in  the  northwest  is  hilly,  with 
occasional  blu&  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois  and  some  of  the  other  rivers,  but 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  is  rolling  plain.  The  Illinois  river,  the  largest  in 
the  State,  formed  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Lake  Michigan  by  the  junction  of  the 
KaoluJ^ee  and  the  Des  Plaines,  flows  southwest,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Its  length  by  its  sinuosities  is 
200  miles,  it  being  navigable  half  the  distance.  It  has  numerous  tributaries, 
dxainin^  one  of  the  finest  and  best  improved  portions  of  the  State,  while  other 
important  streams  emptying  into  the  Mississippi  are  Rock  river  in  the  northwest, 
the  Kaskaskia  in  the  central,  and  Big  Muddy  in  the  southern  part,  joining  the 
Mississippi  thirty  miles  south  of  the  Kaskaskia. 

Of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Ohio  the  most  important  within  the  limits  of 
niinoia  are  the  Wabash,  forming  the  boundary  between  Illinois  and  Indiana  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  with  its  tributaries  on  the  Illinois  side — the  Vermil- 
lion, the  £mbarras,  and  Little  Wabash.  The  Saline  falls  into  the  Ohio  a  short 
distance  below  the  Wabash,  aud  the  Cash  near  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  with  the 
Mississippi. 

The  Wabash  is  navigable  for  light  draught  boats  for  300  miles ;  Rock  river, 
daring  high  water,  more  than  200  miles.  As  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  wash  the 
tonthem  and  western  shores  of  this  State,  the  Wabash  a  part  of  the  eastern 
boundary,  the  natural  advantages  of  Illinois  in  navigable  streams  are,  perhaps, 
mtsurpassed  by  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  its  position  on  Lake  Michigan, 
•ecaring  it  an  outlet  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  the 
Atfamtic,  still  further  increases  its  facilities  for  trade,  while  its  geographical  situa- 
tioD«  between  the  commercial  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States  on  one  side  and  the 
enterprising  millions  beyond  the  Mississippi  on  the  other,  constitutes  it  a  thorough- 
fare for  the  immense  traffic  between  the  East  and  West,  making  its  network  of 
nilioads  and  canals  the  scenes  of  ceaseless  industry,  pointing  to  a  future  of 
iacreasing  prosperity,  wealth,  and  power.  No  State  has  a  greater  proportion  of 
level  or  moderately  undulating  land,  and  none  a  smaller  of  hilly  or  broken,  there 
being  scarcely  an  acre  not  tillable.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  without  rock  or 
stone  to  impede  the  labors  of  the  husbandman. 

Portions  of  the  American  bottom  on  the  Mississippi  have  been  cultivated  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  without  showing  any  signs  of  exhaustion.    A  spon- 
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taneous  growth  of  timber,  varieties  iadigenoiis  to  the  climate  and  soil,  usually 
takes  place  by  simplj  turning  over  tbe  prairie  sod  or  preventing  fires,  but  manj 
prefer  planting  tbe  faster-growing  trees,  such  as  cotton  wood  and  locust,  in  order 
to  realize  in  tbe  sbortest  period  the  advantages  of  timber. 

Tbe  southern  part  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with  trees  than  the  northern 
and  central,  but  belts  of  timber  are  found  in  all  sections,  sometimes  skirting  the 
banks  of  the  streams  or  growing  in  clumps  or  grove 3  upon  the  uplands,  with 
wide  intervals  of  prairie.  The  most  common  are  the  black  and  white  walnut, 
the  different  varieties  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  hackberry,  hickory,  linden  or  boas- 
wood,  sycamore,  locust,  sugar-maple,  buckeye,  pecan,  cottonwood,  persimmon, 
and  in  the  southern  white  and  yellow  poplar,  beech,  yellow  pine,  and  cedar.  Of 
fruit  trees^  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  and  quince  are  common,  and 
succeed  well.  Grapes,  currants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  black- 
berries are  largely  cultivated  and  yield  extensive  crops. 

As  Illinois  extends  through  more  than  five  degrees  of  latitude,  a  considerable 
difference  exists  between  its  northern  and  southern  extremities  in  respect  to 
climate.  In  the  northern  part  the  winters  are  sometimes  severe,  but  less  so  than 
on  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  parallel.  The  summers  are  warm,  yet  agreeably 
modified  by  continual  breezes. 

The  State,  every  portion  of  which  is  healthy,  occupies  a  leading  agricultural 
position,  there  being  few  regions  of  like  area  possessing  in  an  equal  degree  de- 
ments of  the  highest  agricultural  capacity,  with  so  many  circumstances  favorable 
to  their  development. 

In  1850  Illinois  had  76,208  farms,  valued  at  $96,133,290 ;  in  1860,  144,338, 
valued  at  $408,944,033.  The  quantity  of  land  in  f&rms  increased  about  77  per 
cent,  during  the  decade,  the  improved  land  165  per  cent.,  the  cash  value  of 
farms  about  325,  and  the  value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  nearly 
200  per  cent. 

The  valueoflivcstock  in  1850  was  $24,209,258;  in  1860,  $72,501,225 ;  and 
in  1865,  according  to  the  State  returns,  it  had  advanced  to  $123,770,554,  show- 
ing an  increase  during  the  ten  years  following  1850  of  200  per  cent.,  or  20  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  70  percent,  for  the  five  years  following  1860,  or  14  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  are  the  only  States  making  larger  quan- 
tities of  butter ;  and,  in  the  value  of  slaughtered  animals,  Illinois  is  exceeded  only 
by  New  York. 

In  1860  Illinois  produced  23,837,023  bushels  of  wheat,  and  115,174,777 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  being  14  bushels  of  wheat  and  67  bushels  of  Indian  com 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  State  surpassed  all  others  in  wheat  and  com  products,  there  having  been 
cultivated  upon  its  soil  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  entire  wheat  and  com  crop  of 
the  United  States,  In  1865,  177,095,852  bushels  of  Indian  corn  were  pro- 
duced, and  25,266,745  bushels  of  wheat.  The  entire  grain  crop  in  1865,  in- 
cluding Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  amounted  to 
232,620,173  bushels.  The  crop  of  potatoes  was  5,864,408  bushels,  tobacco, 
18,867,722  pounds,  and  hay,  2,600,000  tons,  the  whole  amounting  in  value  to 
$116,274,322.  Besides  this  there  were  produced  in  1865,  5,000,000  pounds  of 
cotton,  a  branch  of  industry  just  beginning  to  receive  attention,  yet  already  pro* 
uounced  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State;  also 
large  quantities  of  grass  seeds,  maple  and  sorghum  sugar  and  molasses,  flax,  flax* 
seed,  hemp,  hops,  silk  cocoons,  beeswax,  honey,  wine,  butter  and  cheese,  peas,  and 
beans.  The  wool  clip  in*  1865  was  over  6,000,000  pounds ;  orchard  products 
of  the  value  of  $2,000,000,  and  market,  $500,000. 

The  year  1 865  was  unfavorable  for  wheat  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the 
yield  in  each  being  less  than  in  cither  1862, 1863,  or  1864.  Illinois  then  produced 
32,213,500  bushels.  ^  I 
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In  every  year  since  1860  tlie  State  has  maintained  a  position  as  the  leading 
wheal  and  com  growing  region,  while  the  product  of  other  staples  is  annually 
fDcreasing. 

The  cultivation  of  the  castor  bean  has  been  prosecuted  successfully  in  the  southern 
part,  and  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and 
climate  t4>  grape  culture  and  the  wine  product;  the  result  having  been  so  success- 
ful that  enterprising  cultivators  are  planting  large  vineyards  and  preparing  to 
proseeote  this  interest  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

Although  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  States,  a  large  part  is  mineral,  the 
coal  fields  being  estimated  at  44,000  square  miles,  and  the  lead  mines  as  among 
the  most  valuable  in  the  world. 

The  niinoLs  coal-field  stretches  from  the  Mississippi,  near  Rock  Island, 
eastward  toward  Fox  river,  thence  southeast  through  Indiana,  and  southward 
into  Kentucky,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Illinois,  the  southwestern  portion 
of  Indiana,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Kentucky,  measuring  375  miles  in 
lengdi  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  200  in  width  from  St.  Louis  eastward — 
estimated  to  contain  1,277,500,000,000  tons  of  coal,  sufficient  to  furnish  an  an- 
nual snpply  of  13,000,000  tons  for  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  years,  being 
more  than  six  times  as  large  as  all  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  embracing 
one-third  of  all  the  coal  measures  of  North  America. 

The  present  annual  product  of  the  State  is  1,500,000  tons,  the  amount  in- 
creasing every  year,  and,  as  the  coal  is  of  good  quality  and  easily  mined,  it  is 
de5t]ned  to  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  interests  of  the  State. 

The  great  lead  district  of  the  Mississippi  river  occupies  a  portion  of  north- 
we«tarn  Illinois,  southwestern  Wisconsin,  and  northeastern  Iowa,  covering  an 
area  of  about  1,000,000  acres,  one-sixth  of  which  lies  in  Illinois,  in  Jo  Daviess 
eoonty,  which  has  furnished  the  entire  lead  product  of  the  country  for  twenty 
years.  A  few  mines  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  have  supplied  and  smelted 
15,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

Iron  ore  has  been  mined  in  Hardin  county,  on  the  Ohio,  several  furnaces 
being  in  operation.  Valuable  beds  of  the  ore  are  reported  between  the  Kaskas- 
kia  and  the  Mississippi;  also  in  Union  county  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Copper  has  been  found  in  several  counties ;  also  marble,  crystallized 
gypsum,  quartz  crystal,  and  silex  for  glass  manufacture ;  salt  also  existing  in  the 
fiouthem  counties,  while  small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  obtained 
in  the  lead  district  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State.  Petroleum  is  found 
in  the  northeast  part,  zinc  ore- in  the  lead  district  in  Jo  Daviess,  sulphur  and 
chalybeate  springs  in  Jefferson  and  other  localities. 

Although  the  leading  interest  of  Illinois  continues  to  be  agriculture,  its  man- 
maetures  have  been  steadily  advancing. 

In  1850  it  had  3,162  establishments,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $6,217,765, 
producing  an  annual  product  of  $16,534,272. 

In  1860  it  had  4,268  establishments,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $27,548,563, 
producing  an  annual  product  of  $57,580,887,  being  an  increase  in  value  during 
*Jie  decade  of  248  per.  cent. 

While  Illinois  was  fifteenth  among  the  States  in  general  industry  in  1850,  its 
advance  was  so  rapid  during  the  decade  that,  in  1860,  it  stood  seventh ;  and 
vhile  its  population  increased  during  the  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  101  per  cent., 
die  increase  in  manufactures  was  still  greater,  equalling,  as  before  stated,  248 
per  cent.  A  similar  increase  during  the  ten  years  following  1 860  will  make 
die  value  of  this  branch  of  industry  $200,000,000  in  1870,  and  advance  it  in 
rank  to  be  fifth. 

According  to  the  State  census,  the  value  of  manufactured  products  for  1865 
was  $63,356,013.  The  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  for  1850 
is  reported  in  the  United  States  census  at  $156,265,006,  and  for  1^60,  at 
SS71,860,282.  being  an  increase  in  the  ten  years  of  $715,595,276,  jqx  458  ner 
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cent.    In  1866  the  governor  estimated  the  real  wealth  of  the  State  at  not  less  than 
$1,200,000,000. 

The  population  in  1850  was  851,470,inl860, 1,711,981,  and  in  1865,  2,151,007. 
A  density  of  population  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts  would  give  Illinois  a 
population  of  8,754,780 ;  a  density  equal  to  that  of  this  French  empire  would  in- 
crease it  to  9,641,340. 

The  average  ratio  of  the  population  in  Belgium  is  424  to  the  square  mile,  which , 
upon  a  surface  as  extensive  as  that  of  Illinois,  would  exhihit  a  population  of 
23,493,840,  or  about  300,000  more  than  the  population  of  the  whole  United 
States  in  1850.  One-ninth  part  of  the  surface  of  Belgium  is  waste,  and  a  fifth 
still  covered  with  primeval  forest.  Two-thirds  of  the  kingdom  are  cultivated 
with  such  industry  and  scientific  skill  as  to  entitle  the  occupants  of  the  soil  to  be 
called  the  model  farmers  of  Europe,  and  to  constitute  Belgium  an  extensive 
garden.  Next  to  agriculture,  mining  forms  the  most  important  interest  in 
that  kingdom,  and  coal  and  iron  are  the  most  valuable  mineral  products,  coal 
forming  the  most  important  of  Belgian  exports.  But  the  Belgian  coal*  field 
covers  an  area  of  only  500  square  miles,  or  about  one  twenty-second  part  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Illinois  coal-field  covers  an  area  of  44,000  square  miles,  or  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  surface,  and  if  its  soil  were  cultivated  with  the  laborious  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  Belgian  fields,  scarcely  an  acre  could  be  designated  as  waste 
land. 

The  railroad  system  is  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  advantageous  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  agriculture  and  internal  commerce. 

Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  are  completed  and  now  in  opera- 
tion, eight  hundred  and  twelve  miles  more  are  in  course  of  construction,  making 
in  the  aggregate  3,979  miles,  or  one  mile  of  railroad  to  14  square  miles  of 
territory. 

France  has  an  area  of  212,000  square  miles,  and  in  1865  had  8,140  miles  of 
railroad,  or  about  one  mile  of  road  to  every  twenty-six  square  miles  of  territory, 
being  about  half  as  many  miles  of  railroad  upon  a  given  space  as  in  Illinois.  At 
the  same  period  France  had  a  population  of  37,382,000,  and  the  ratio  of  popu- 
lation to  railroad  mileage  was  one  mile  to  4,600  inhabitants ;  whereas  in  lUinios, 
if  the  present  population  be  assumed  as  2,250,000,  the  ratio  will  be  one  mile  of 
completed  railroad  to  710  inhabitants,  about  six  times  as  many  in  proportion  to 
popiilation  as  in  France. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  an  area  of  122,550 
square  milesr  in  1865  had  13,289  miles  of  railroad  completed,  or  one  mile  of  rail- 
road to  every  nine  square  miles,  being  a  greater  railroad  mileage  than  lUinoii; 
in  comparison  to  the  extent. 

But  the  tJnited  Kingdom  in  1865  had  a  population  of  30,000,000,*  and  conse- 
quently one  mile  of  railroad  to  every  2,250  inhabitants,  about  twice  as  many 
railroaids  as  France  compared  to  the  population,  but  only  about  one-third  as 
many  as  Illinois  by  a  similar  comparison.  In  the  whole  United  States  there  is 
about  one  mile  of  railroad  to  every  81  square  miles  of  surface  and  to  every  1,000 
inhabitants. 

Eight  lines  cross  the  eastern  boundary  of'the  State,  and  the  Mississippi  river 
is  approached  within  the  State  by  thirteen,  connecting  with  the  cast  and  west 
through  routes  across  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  northern  routes 
through  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  westward  to  the  Pacific  and  eastward  to  the 
great  trade  marts  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  thus  afforded  to  commerce,  a  canal  has  been  con- 
structed from  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago,  to  La  Salle  on  the  Illinois  river,  100 
miles  in  length,  affording  communication  by  water  between  the  lake  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  canal  is  now  b^ing  enlarged  by  deepening  its  channel  to 
accommodate  large  class  vessels,  so  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  will  flow 
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diroagb  to  the  Illinois  river,  the  bed  of  which  is  improved  so  as  to  establish  un- 
intennpted  steam  navigation  at  all  seasons  from  the  Mississippi,  by  way  of  the 
lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  leading  citj  in  the  State  is  Chicago,  on  the  west  shore  and  near  the 
sonthem  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  1837  its  population  was  4,170 ;  in 
1S50,  29,963 ;  in  L860,  110,973 ;  its  population  being  now  over  200,000. 

Twenty-four  lines  of  railroad,  connecting  various  points  in  the  State,  centre 
!)ere,  and  20O  trains  of  cars  daily  arrive  and  depart. 

Chicago  is  now  the  most  extensive  grain  and  lumber  market  in  the  world. 
In  183S  the  first  shipment  of  wheat  consisted  of  78  bushels;  in  1862  there  were 
exported  in  flour  and  grain  of  all  kinds  from  the  port  56,484,110  bushels. 
During  the  year  there  were  shipped  1,828,164  barrels  of  flour.  In  1863, 
]«/>37,816  barrels  of  flour^  or  flour  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  equal  to  about  55,000,000 
bushels. 

The  receipts  of  lumber  m  1865  were  606,642,300  feet;  shingles  304,216,000  ; 
lath  60,340,000,  sent  by  lake  and  railroad  transportation  to  all  points  in  Illinois, 
to  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  westward  to  Iowa,  Missouri,  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas*  and  the  lower  Mississippi. 

The  trade  in  staves,  railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles,  fence  posts,  and  other  simi- 
lar materials  is  very  extensive,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  lumber 
traffic  immense. 

The  city  holds  an  equally  leading  position  in  the  pork  and  beef  trade  of  the 
w€5t,  and  next  to  New  York  is  the  greatest  cattle  market  in  the  United  States. 

The  trade  is  also  very  extensive  in  salt,  lead,  hides,  tallow,  the  products  of 
the  dairy,  orchards,  in  distilled  spirits,  and  other  articles.  The  lake  tonnage  of 
the  port  in  1864  was  2,172,866  tons  in  arrivals,  and  2,166,904  in  clearances,  and 
duiing  the  season  8,939  vessels  and  propellers  arriVed,  and  8,824  cleared,  the 
tonnage  engaged  wholly  in  the  Chicago  trade  amounting  to  198,005. 

The  cost  of  buildings  erected  in  the  city  in  1865  was  $7,510,000,  and  the 
number  in  1866  was  9,000. 

Three  street  railroads  pass  through  the  city,  carrying  annually  7,000,000 
rvassengers. 

The  wholesale  dry  goods  business  forms  a  large  interest,  the  sales  having 
reached  $35,000,000  a  year,  and  the  trade  in  boots,  shoes,  and  clothing, 
$25,000,000. 

Many  other  thriving  cities  exist  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  Springfield, 
the  capital,  near  the  geographical  centre,  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  vaUey  of  the 
Sangamon,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  west,  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
population,  wealth,  and  refinement.  Galena,  Quincy,  and  Alton  on  the  Missis- 
••ippi,  Cairo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  Peoria  on  the  Illinois,  are  enterpris- 
ing and  growing  cities. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  9,753 
srhool-houses  having  been  reported  on  30th  September,  1866,  with  614,659 
pupils  and  over  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  teachers ;  the  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  30th  September,  1866,  in  support  of  the  school  interest  amounting  to 
h,445.130. 

In  1860  there  were  in  the  State  18  colleger,  2,900  students,  and  an  income 
rf  S97,412;  211  academies  with  13,205  pupils  and  an  income  of  $233,262. 

There  were  at  the  same  time  854  libraries,  246  of  which  were  public ;  243 
for  schools,  339  for  Sunday  schools,  7  college  and  19  church  libraries,  with  a 
total  of  244,394  volumes. 

The  finances  of  ^  the  State  are  in  a  very  encouraging  condition,  and  the  debt 
contracted  in  the '  construction  of  its  extensive  railroad  lines  is  being  speedily 
reduced  by  anooal  payment  of  the  interest  and  gradual  liquidation  of  the  prin* 
efpal. 
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Michigan  rests  upon  and  is  intersected  hy  the  great  lakes  of  North  America. 
It  is  divided  by  the  lake  of  its  own  name  into  two  peninsulas.  The  northern, 
included  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  is  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
miles  long  and  from  thirty-six  to  one  hunared  and  twenty  broad.  The  soath- 
em,  included  between  Lake  Michigan  on  the  one  side  and  Lakes  Huron. 
St.  Clair,  and  Erie  on  the  other,  is  four  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  long,  and 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred  wide.  The  State  possesses  an  aggregate  lake  shore 
line  of  foiirtecn  hundred  miles,  the  area  being  fifby-six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-one  square  miles,  or  thirty-six  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

The  scenery  of  the  northern  peninsula  is  bold  and  picturesque,  that  of  the 
southern  less  remarkable  for  salient  features.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  former 
is  undulating,  gradually  rising  from  the  lake  shore  into  elevated  table  land;  west- 
ward it  breaks  into  hills,  enlarging  into  the  Porcupine  mountains,  which  form  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  tributary  waters  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan. 
The  highest  peaks  of  this  ridge  attain  an  altitude  of  eighteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  feet.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  abound  in  striking  and  romantic 
views,  the  "  pictured  rocks"  being  objects  of  special  interest.  They  are  composed 
of  party-colored  sandstones  worn  by  the  attrition  of  the  waves  into  fancied  re- 
semblances of  ruined  temples  and  castles.  They  are  sixty  miles  from  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  The  southern  peninsula  is  level  and  more  homelike  in  character. 
It  is  diversified  in  the  southern  portion  by  natural  parks,  called  oak  openings, 
or  stretches  of  level  country,  with  a  scattered  growth  of  trees  intersected  with 
prairies  and  heavy  timber.  Its  rivers  are  neither  numerous  nor  generally  very 
large,  yet  a  number  of  small  lakes  enliven  the  scenery. 

The  population  in  1810  was  4,672;  in  1830,31,039;  in  1850.397,654;  in 
1860  it  amounted  to  751,956,  and  the  census  of  1870  will  doubtless  exhibit  a 
population  of  over  a  million,  an  aggregate  which,  indeed,  according  to  reliable 
estimates,  has  been  already  nearly  reached. 

The  soil  in  the  middle  and  south  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  very  rich. 
generally  free  from  stones,  of  a  deep,  dark,  rich  sandy  loam,  ohcn  mingled  with 
gravel  and  clay.     The  northern  part  is  well  timbered,  arable,  and  fertile. 

The  agricultural  character  of  the  northern  peninsula  has  not  been  determined. 
Portions  of  it  are  densely  timbered,  famishing  immense  quantities  of  lumber  for 
domestic  use  and  for  exportation,  the  trees  being  the  white  pine,  spruce,  hem- 
lock, birch,  and  oak.  In  the  lower  peninsula  are  heavily  timbered  tracts  of  black 
and  white  walnut,  sugar  maple,  oak,  hickory,  ash,  bass  wood,  locust,  and  poplar. 

The  climate  of  Michigan  is  less  severe  than  that  of  other  portions  of  the 
country  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  being  softened  by  the  immenst^ 
fresh  water  surface  on  the  borders  of  the  State. 

The  colder  and  less  genial  climate  of  the  northern  peninsula,  though  admitting; 
good  crops  of  winter  grain,  is  not  favorable  to  maize.  The  lower  portion  of  th«^ 
State,  however,  produces  large  aggregates  of  all  kinds  of  cereals. 

The  agricultural  yield  of  the  State  is  immense  in  wheat,  rye,  maize,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  beans,  and  hay,  also  the  products  of  the  orchard, 
(apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums,)  and  of  the  dairy.  The  yield  of  maph* 
BUgar,  sorghum  molasses,  and  honey,  is  abundant  and  increasing. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  large  quantities  are  imported  for 
manufacture. 

Wool  raising  is  an  important  branch  of  husbandry.  The  clip  of  1866  wa< 
estimated  at  9,750,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  2,500,000  pounds  over  the  clip  of 
1864,  notwithstanding  an  immense  exportation  of  sheep  to  Iowa. 

The  lumber  trade  of  Michigan  is  of  great  value  and  extent ;  the  extenaivo 
pineries,  after  satisfying  the  home  demand,  supply  a  large  surplus  for  exporta- 
tion. The  quantity  cut  in  1866  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  product  of  i\w 
previous  year — at  least  30  per  cent. ;  the  total  amounted  to  1,125,000,000  foet. 
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The  upper  peninsula,  rich  in  miDerals,  prominent  among  which  is  copper,  is 
mostly  of  primitive  geological  character;  the  lower  exclusively  secondary.  The 
copper  deposits  among  the  primary  rocks  of  the  northern  peninsula  are  the  richest 
in  the  world,  the  copper  helt  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  and  from 
two  to  six  miles  wide.  A  hlock  of  several  tons  of  almost  pure  copper,  taken 
from  the  month  of  Ontonagon  river,  has  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Wash- 
ington monument  at  the  national  capital.  A  mass  weighing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  was  uncovered  in  1854  in  the  North  American  mine. 

Isle  Royale  abounds  in  this  mineral ;  one  house  in  that  district,  during  five  and 
a  half  months  of  1854,  shipped  over  two  millions  of  pounds,  and  in  the  nine 
years  previous  there  were  produced  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
foor  tons.  The  yield  of  copper  in  the  State  has  risen  to  an  annual  average  of 
eight  thousand  tons,  with  promise  of  steady  increase.  The  opening  of  the  St. 
Mazy's  canal  and  the  clearing  of  the  entrance  into  Portage  Jake  have  given 
freah  impetus  to  this  branch  of  mining  industry,  which  is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  cherished  interests  of  the  State.  Silver  has  been  found  in  connection  with 
the  copper  in  the  proportion  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  precious 
metal.  Iron  of  superior  quality  has  been  discovered  in  a  bed  of  slate  from  six 
to  twenty-five  miles  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  long,  extending  into  Wis- 
consin. In  the  production  of  this  mineral  in  1863,  Michigan  was  second  only 
to  Pennsylvania,  having  produced  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  tons 
of  ore.  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  on  an  enlarging  scale  to  meet  the  demand  of 
manufactures.     Salt  also  exists  in  quantities  repaying  the  investment  of  capital. 

The  hi^h  prices  lately  prevailing  have  caused  a  rapid  development  of  the 
^t  fields  around  Saginaw,  a  basin  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  square,  in  which  by 
boring  some  eight  hundred  feet  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  brine  is  obtained, 
jielding  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  salt. 

The  manufacturing  interests  in  the  year  1860  were  represented  by  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-eight  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $23,808,226. 
The  cost  of  labor  and  the  raw  material  amounted  to  $24,370,658,  the  total  value 
of  the  products  having  been  $32,658,356,  giving  a  surplus  over  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  of  $8,287,698  or  nearly  35  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  These 
establishments  were  mostly  engaged  in  the  working  of  the  heavy  products  of 
the  mines  and  the  forest  into  forms  for  the  more  elaborate  processes  in  the  older 
States.  Yet  the  increase  of  labor  and  capital  is  such  that  the  intelligent  indus- 
tries of  the  people  are  finding  occupation  in  the  higher  branches  of  manu- 
factures. 

The  lakes  around  the  State  abound  in  fish,  consisting  of  white  fish,  pickerel, 
nskiwit,  trout,  bass,  herring,  and  maskinonge.  The  yield  of  1865  was  35,200 
barrels,  averaging  sixteen  dollars  each,  amounting  to  $563,200,  the  legislature 
having  forbidden  seine-fishing  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  this  branch  of 
iadostry. 

Upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles  of  railroad  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  six  hundred  more  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction or  projected,  the  completion  of  which  will  add  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

Lansing,  the  capital,  on  Grand  river,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  northwest  from 
Detroit,  was,  when  selected  as  the  seat  of  government  in  1847,  an  unbroken 
rildemess.  It  is  now  a  city  of  nearly  five  thousand  inhabitants,  containing 
churches,  banks,  newspaper  establishments,  and  institutions  of  learning, male  and 
female. 

Detroit,  settled  by  the  French  in  1670,  situated  on  the  strait  connecting  Lakes 
Erie  and  St.  Glair,  is  a  splendid  city,  with  a  population  in  1865  of  sixty  thou- 
sand, now  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  well  built,  gas  lit,  and  provided  with  ample 
street  railways,  possesses  a  very  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  accommodated 
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in  neat  and  commodions  edifices,  while  its  churches  embrace  several  specimens 
of  elaborate  and  tasteful  architecture. 

Its  position  is  admirable  for  commerce,  of  which  it  has  a  considerable  share, 
having  lines  of  trade  with  Liverpool.  Monroe,  Saginaw,  Port  Huron,  Ste.  Made, 
and  New  Buffalo,  are  also  important  places. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  healthj  condition,  the  debt  small  and  in  rapid 
liquidation.     Educational  endowments  are  liberal  and  well  administered. 

The  resources  of  the  State  when  fully  developed  will  doubtless  be  sufficient 
to  support  comfortably  a  population  of  ten  millions. 

The  United  States  have  over  five  millions  of  acres  in  this  State  yet  to  be 
disposed  of. 

Wisconsin  extends  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  Illinois 
to  Lake  Superior,  being  coterminous  with  Michigan.  Its  greatest  length  fnmi 
north  to  south  is  three  hundred  and  two  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth  ^m  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  its  area  being  j53,924 
square  miles,  or  34,511,360  acres. 

The  whole  State  is  rolling  prairie,  elevated  from  six  hundred  to  twelve  ban- 
dred  feet  above  sea  level,  with  no  mountains  or.  lofty  hills.  The  descent  to 
Lake  Superior  being  very  abrupt,  the  streams  emptying  therein  are  too  full  of 
rapids  for  navigation,  but  present  admirable  facilities  for  manufactories.  Sevenl 
large  rivers  and  lakes  of  considerable  size  agreeably  diversify  the  scenery,  afford- 
ing important  internal  navigation.  The  Wisconsin,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Fox  into  Lake  Michigan,  approach  so  near  that  they  are  joined  bj  a 
short  canal. 

The  population  of  Wisconsin  in  1860  was  775,881,  but  has  now  (1867)  risen 
to  a  million,  the  mass  of  foreign-bom  population  being  Teutonic  and  Scandi- 
navian. 

The  soil  in  the  southern  part  is  remarkably  productive,  and  even  in  the  min- 
eral regions  of  the  northwest  it  is  well  adapted  to  grazing.  In  the  conntiy 
lying  upon  Lake  Superior,  the  overlying  deposits  of  drift  and  boulders,  and  the 
presence  of  swamps  and  marsh,  limit  the  agricultural  character  of  the  soil.  There 
are  vast  forests  of  pine  upon  the  rivers  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
with  a  large  intermixture  of  sprnce,  hemlock,  oaks  in  great  variety,  hickoij. 
elm,  ash,  and  poplar — ^the  large  forests  of  the  last  mentioned  being  found  only  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  climate  is  cold,  yet  agreeable,  and  free  from 
oppressive  extremes,  the  average  temperature  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
being  6^^  Fahrenheit  higher  than  on  the  Mississippi. 

Wisconsin  is  less  liable  than  other  new  places  to  the  diseases  incident  to  new 
settlements,  and  compares  favorably,  as  to  salubrity,  with  other  States,  owing  to 
the  openness  of  the  country. 

The  Wisconsin  river  is  frozen  only  four  months  in  the  year. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  State  indicate  extraordinary  wealth  in  pro- 
duction and  quality  in  wheat,  rye,  maize,  oa.ts,  barley,  hay,  clover,  grasses,  hops, 
flax,  and  potatoes.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  quite  successfully,  while  the  yield  of  the 
dairies  in  butter  and  cheese,  and  of  the  vintage,  is  abundant,  as  also  of  maple 
sugar,  molasses,  sorghum,  honey,  and  wax ;  the  products  of  the  orchard  and  market 
gardening  returning  large  rewards  to  the  agriculturist.  The  aggregate  results 
in  1860  reached  in  value  upwards  of  thirty-six  and  a  third  million  of  dollars, 
being  an  enormous  increase  in  percentage  over  previous  decennial  returns. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  in  1860  numbered  3,064,  with  a  capital 
invested  of  $15,831,581. 

The  value  of  the  raw  material  absorbed  and  cost  of  production  equalled 
$21,406,042,  the  total  product  having  reached  $27,849,467,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$6,403,425,  or  upwards  of  40  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested. 

The  necessities  of  a  new  country  still  limit  the  range  of  these  establishments  to 
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the  prodacdon  of  articles  for  common  uae,  or  in  preparing  the  original  products 
for  the  more  elaborate  processes  of  art  elsewhere;  yet  the  tendency  to  introduce 
hiarher  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  becomes  more  evident  as  the  resources 
of  the  State  are  developed. 

The  facilities  for  propelling  machinery  found  in  the  various  water-courses  of 
Wisconsin  invite  large  investments  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  extension  of 
mannfactarmg  enterprise. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  varied  and  valuable.  The  lead  region 
of  Illinois  and  Iowa  extends  over  an  area  of  2,140  square  miles  in  Wisconsin, 
which  compares  with  the  other  portions  in  the  abundance  and  richness  of  the 
ores.  In  1863  there  were  848,625  pounds  of  lead  received  at  Milwaukee.  The 
completion  of  the  southern  Wisconsin  railroad  will  raise  the  aggregate  to 
2,500,000  pounds.     It  is  mingled  with  copper  and  zinc  ores. 

The  iron  region  of  Lake  Superior  presents  within  the  limits  of  this  State 
abandant  deposits  of  great  richness.  Magnetic  iron,  plumbago,  and  the  non- 
metallic  earths  abound.  Copper  deposits  have  also  been  developed,  but  as  yet 
have  only  been  woiiied  to  a  limited  extent.  Beautiful  marbles,  susceptible  of 
elaborate  working,  exist. 

The  mineral  productions  are  rapidly  opening  a  very  inviting  field  for  capital 
and  indudtry,  promising  an  immense  addition  to  the  resources  of  this  energetic 
yooDg  State. 

Its  railroad  interests  are  assuming  magnificent  proportions. 
In  1866  there  were  completed  and  in  full  operation  1,731  miles,  representing 
a  capital  of  $14,099,400. 

A  canal  is  proposed  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  lakes, 
through  the  medium  of  Rock  river  and  Lakes  Horicon  and  Winnebago,  which  is 
to  have  the  full  capacity  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  canal,  with  another  route 
by  way  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  these  canal  routes  having  been  surveyed 
by  competent  engineers  and  pronounced  entirely  practicable. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  handsomely  located  on  an  isthmus 
between  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona,  its  situation  being  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautifnl  of  any  of  our  western  capitals.  The  city  is  well  built,  contains 
the  State  buildings,  the  State  university,  newspaper  establishments,  banks, 
churches,  iron  foundries,  a  woolen  factory,  and  steam  mills. 

Its  population  in  1865  was  10,000  The  charming  scenery  around,  salubrious 
atmosphere,  business  advantages,  and  educational  interests  will  cause  it  to  be  a 
large  and  flourishing  city. 

Milwaukee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  seventy-five  miles -by 
lake  coast  above  Chicago,  is  a  fine,  thriving  city,  and  a  prominent  railroad  centre 
in  the  northwest.  Milwaukee's  commercial  and  manufacturing  importance  are 
annually  increasing  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  is  especially  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  superior  article  called  Milwaukee  brick,  which  is  largely 
exported  to  different  parts  of  the  Union. 

It  is  the  greatest  primary  wheat  market  in  the  world.  In  1862  the  receipts 
of  wheat,  and  of  flour  reduced  to  wheat,  were  nearly  18,000,000  of  bus  jels. 

The  other  cereals  were  shipped  in  less  quantities,  but  showing  astonishing 
aggregates.  The  elevators  and  warehouses  of  Milwaukee  have  a  capacity  to 
«tore  about  5,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  tonnage  owned  at  this  port  in  1863 
was  31,780.  Lines  of  steamers  cross  the  lake  and  communicate  with  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad. 

The  extensive  water  power  of  Milwaukee  river  affords  splendid  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  and  is  in  process  of  rapid  development. 

There  are  in  the  city  churches  of  superior  architecture  and  public  schools 
embracing  a  lai^e  number  of  departments,  the  Milwaukee  Female  College  and 
sereral  academies  affording  facilities  for  the  higher  elements  of  education. 
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The  city  contains  banks,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  orphan  asylams,  and 
hospitals;  its  population  in  18G7  having  reached  75,000,  with  steady  rate  of 
increase. 

Among  the  prominent  towns  of  the  State  are  Beloit,  on  Rock  river,  Colum- 
bus, Dodgeville,  Fond  du  Lac,  Green  Bay,  Portage,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Janeeville, 
and  La  Crosse. 

The  finances  of  Wisconsin  are  in  fine  condition,  the  government  economically 
administered,  the  burden  of  State  taxation  exceedingly  l:ght. 

The  educational  interests,  amply  endowed  and  prosecuted  with  energy  and 
intelligence,  must  result  in  important  benefits  to  the  rising  generation. 

There  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  State  about  10,000,000  acres  of  the 
public  lands. 

Iowa  occupies  an  admirable  tenitorial  position  between  the  two  great  rivers 
Mississippi  and  Missouri.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  300  miles ;  its  breadth 
208,  with  a  surface  of  55,045  square  miles,  equal  to  35,228,800  acres. 

The  State  is  one  of  rare  beauty,  undulating,  but  nowhere  rising  into  mountaios. 
The  general  features  may  be  described  as  rolling  prairies,  crossed  by  timber- 
skirted  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  frequently  consist  of  calcareous  bluffs  from 
40  to  130  feet  high.  The  scenery  of  the  southern  part  is  more  gently  pictur- 
esque. Grassy  plains  and  groves  of  deep  verdure  are  interspersed  with  beautiful 
streams. 

In  the  north  the  elevations  are  bolder  and  more  abrupt.  High  hills,  covered 
with  oaks,  and  rapid  rivers,  tumbling  over  rocky  ledges,  are  numerous. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  countiy  consists  of  treeless  prairies,  but  the  wood 
land  is  so  well  distributed  that  much  less  inconvenience  has  been  felt  from 
scarcity  of  timber  than  in  other  States  having  large  prairie  surface.  The  natural 
meadows,  while  furnishing  abundance  of  excellent  pasturage,  are  ornameuted 
with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers.  An  extensive  river  system 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  landscape,  affording  desirable  means  of  intercommu- 
nication. 

The  first  white  settlement  of  Iowa  was  in  1833. 

The  population  in  1810  was  43,112;  in  1850,  192,214;  in  1860  it  had  in- 
creased to  674,913 ;  and  at  this  time  it  is  estimated  as  containing  over  1,000.000. 

The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  no  State  having  smaller  proportion  of  in- 
ferior land. 

The  valleys  of  Cedar,  Iowa,  and  Des  Moines  rivers  are  the  choice  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  State,  being  remarkably  rich  in  organic  elements  of  soiI» 
with  a  desirable  intermixture  of  saline  matter  and  earthy  silicates. 

To  the  north  of  this  region  the  land,  though  less  valuable,  is  still  available  for 
some  kinds  of  husbandry.  The  greatest  scarcity  of  timber  is  found  north  of  the 
42d  parallel. 

On  the  banks  of  the  streams  further  south  are  broad  belts  of  woodland. 
Upon  these  alluvions  is  an  extensive  growth  of  ash,  elm,  sugar,  white  maple, 
poplar,  oak,  and  walnut  The  oak  is  predominant,  and  here  attains  magnificent 
proportions. 

The  forests  of  Iowa,  however,  are  not  the  basis  of  an  extensive  lumber  trade; 
yet  timber  is  cultivated  with  encouraging  success  upon  the  broad  and  rich 
prairies.  The  climate  is  healthy,  being  free  from  injurious  variations  of  tem- 
perature. 

In  1860  it  appears  there  was  a  very  rapid  development  of  the  agricultural 
character  of  the  State  compared  with  1850 ;  the  increase  of  improved  land,  of 
the  value  of  farms  and  implements,  being  from  focur-fuld  to  seven-fold.  The 
increment  of  live  stock  both  in  numbers  and  value  was  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  cereals,  animal  products,  tobacco,  potatoes,  hay,  sugar,  and  molasses 
advanced  in  still  larger  ratio. 
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In  the  prodnct8  of  orchards  and  market  gardens  the  increase  was  extraordi- 
Bary,  aTciaging  fifteen-fold.  The  remarkable  intelligence  and  succej«s  of  the 
agriciiltiiral  system  pursued  in  the  State  is  an  earnest  of  still  further  expansion 
ia  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity.  Partial  statistics  show  an 
advance  during  years  subsequent  to  1860  fully  commensurate  with  the  previous 
rate  of  progresa.  Wool-raising  has  become  a  very  prominent  and  profitable 
branch  of  industry. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Iowa  are  abundant  and  rich,  the  lead  region  of 
lUiDois  and  Wisconsin  extending  into  this  State,  the  ore  being  found  iu  large 
quantities,  bat  lying  deeper  than  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Dubuque 
i«  the  centre  of  the  Iowa  lead  region.  From  this  point  and  Buena  Vista,  iu 
1853,  were  shipped  3,256,970  pounds  of  this  mineral.  Zinc  and  copper  are 
found  in  the  same  localities  in  close  association  with  it.  Goal  is  abundant  and 
accessible. 

Manafacturing  industry  has  already  attracted  a  large  amount  of  capital  and 
skiUed  labor.  In  1860  there  were  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- nine 
pstabliabments,  with  a  capital  of  $7,247,130;  the  outlay  was  the  sum  of 
S$,612.259  for  raw  material,  and  Sl,922.457  for  labor;  total,  $10,534,716; 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $13,971,325 ;  leaving  the  profits  of  $3,436,609, 
or  over  forty-seven  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  advantages  for  the  extension  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  Iowa  are 
found  in  the  abundance  of  coal  and  water  power. 

The  necessities  of  an  advancing  civilization  will  enlarge  the  scope  of  manu- 
Cftctores  already  inaugurated,  and  introduce  those  of  more  delicate  and  elaborate 
pnioess,  the  products  of  which  are  now  supplied  only  in  the  older  States  and  in 
Europe. 

The  railroad  system  of  Iowa,  in  common  with  all  the  northwestern  States, 
has  rapidly  expanded  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  1860  the  State  had  six 
hnndred  and  seventy-nine  miles  of  road  in  full  operation,  representing  a  capital 
of  $19,494,633. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1862,  the  number  of  miles  completed  and  in  progress 
of  construction  was  two  thousand  and  eighty-seven;  of  these  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-two  had  been  finished  at  a  cost  of  $21,382,557.  Since  that  time  these 
lines  have  been  steadily  prosecuted  and  others  projected.  The  completion  of 
this  system  will  make  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri  river,  opposite  Omaha, 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Pacific  railroad — the  point  of  intersection  of  four 
extensive  lines  connecting  with  the  railways  of  all  the  northwestern  States. 
The  nature  of  the  country  renders  the  construction  of  such  lines  easy  and 
economical;  advantages  which  are  fully  appreciated  and  energetically  acted 
upon. 

The  facilities  of  Iowa  for  domestic  trade  are  very  great.  These  have  been 
eitensively  realizud.  A  very  large  export  and  import  trade  has  grown  up, 
vhich,  through  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  rivers  and  railroads  of  the  State, 
b  enlarging  at  an  accelerating  ratio. 

Des  Moines,  the  capital,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  is  a  thriving  city  of  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  well  supplied  with  literary  institutions  and  churches. 
Mioes  of  coal  have  been  opened  around  the  citv,  which,  with  the  abundance  of 
accessible  timber,  will  afford  facilities  for  manufactures.. 

Iowa  City,  the  former  capital,  is  situated  on  Iowa  river,  eighty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  embowered  iu  beautiful  groves,  and  surrounded  by  very  fertile 
prairies.  The  State  University  and  other  institutions  of  learning  located  here 
afford  excellent  educational  advantages.  Its  population  is  six  thousand.  Its 
manufacturing  facilities,  though  undeveloped,  are  promising. 

Davenport,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  State,  having 
a  population  of  seventeen  thousand.  The  railroad  connections  are  extensive', 
and  the  manufactures,  though  yet  in  their  infancy,  are  important  and  growing. 
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Its  religions  and  literary  institutions  are  of  high  order.  The  scenery  aronnd 
Davenport  is  unsurpassed,  even  in  that  beautiful  country. 

Dubuque,  settled  by  a  French  trader  in  1788.  is  the  largest  city  in  Iowa  and 
the  depot  of  the  lead  regions,  a  place  of  very  active  trade,  having  a  population 
of  nearly  twenty  thousand.  It  is  well  built,  and  furnished  with  all  the  institu- 
tions of  an  advanced  civilization.  Its  railroad  and  river  commerce  have  a  large 
capital  and  numerous  employes. 

The  financial  condition  of  Iowa  is  satisfactory,  the  debt  small,  the  revenne 
fully  meeting  expenditures. 

There  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  State  over  three  millions  of  acres  of 
public  land. 

Missouri,  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union,  has  centrality  of  position  in 
the  first  tier  of  States  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  greatest  length 
is  318  miles,  and  width  280,  wiih  surface  equal  to  G5,350  square  milea,  or 
41,824,000  acres. 

The  State  is  divided  by  the  Missouri  river  into  two  regions,  widely  differing 
in  physical  conformation.  The  northern  is  nowhere  mountainous,  but  has  a 
large  extent  of  undulating  territory,  with  alternating  plains.  South  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  as  far  west  as  the  Osage,  the  surface  is  rolling,  gradually  rising  into 
high  ranges,  forming  the  outer  spurs  of  the  Ozark  mountains.  To  the  west- 
ward is  an  indefinite  expanse  of  prairie,  the  southeastern  region  being  marshy. 
The  rivers  of  the  State  are  on  a  scale  of  grandeur,  adding  magnificence  to  tlie 
scenery  and  affording  unequalled  facilities  for  navigation.  The  population  in 
1810  was  20,845,  in  1830,  140,455,  in  1850,682,044,  and  in  1860,  1,182,012, 
being  now  estimated  at  1,500,000.  Though  originally  settled  by  the  French, 
that  element  embraces  less  than  one- third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants. The  population  now  pouring  into  the  State  is  highly  intelligent  and 
.  energetic,  bringing  with  it  capital  and  business  enterprise — qualities  so  essential 
to  the  proper  organization  of  young  communities. 

The  soil  of  Missouri  is  remarkable  for  its  variety  and  excellence.  The  most 
productive  portions  are  the  alluvions  of  the  river  courses,  which,  though  often 
mixed  with  sand,  are  rich  in  the  elements  of  fertilization.  Even  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  there  are  rich  valleys,  and  those  tracts  ri^ported  as  inarable  are 
covered  with  valuable  growths  of  white  pine.  The  marshes  of  the  southeast 
when  properly  drained  will  constitute  the  best  farming  lands  of  the  State.  The 
river  bottoms  are  covered  with  luxuriant  growths  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  hickory,  cotton- 
wood,  linden,  and  white  and  black  walnut.  Thinner  soils  abound  in  white  and 
pin  oak,  and  occasionally  are  covered  with  heavy  forests  of  yellow  pine,  crab 
apples,  pawpaws,  hazel,  and  wild  grapes  of  a  spontaneous  luxuriance. 

The  climate  is  noted  for  extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  winter  the  rivers 
are  often 'frozen  so  as  to  admit  the  crossing  of  heavily -loaded  vehicles,  while  in 
summer  it  is  extremely  warm,  its  enervating  effects  I  eing  prevented  by  a  very 
dry,  pure  atmosphere,  generally  favorable  to  health  and  longevity. 

The  splendid  agricultural  capacities  of  this  State  are  attracting  increased  at- 
tention. In  1860  returns  exhibited  an  advance  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred 
per  cent,  over  the  aggregate  of  1850,  in  the  production  of  live  stock,  cereal  crops, 
tobacco,  rice,  hay,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  fruits,  wines,  butter,  cheese,  molasses  of 
all  kinds,  hoiiey  and  wax,  wool,  slaughtered  animals,  atid  of  the  orchard  and 
garden  products.  The  great  staple  is  Indian  corn,  to  the  production  of  which  the 
rich  prairies  and  hot  summers  of  Missouri  are  particularly  adapted.  More  hemp 
is  produced  in  this  State  than  in  any  other  except  Kentucky.  The  increase  of 
cultivated  land  in  ten  years  was  threefold.  During  the  subsequent  years  of 
domestic  strife  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  were  in  a  languishing  con- 
dition, but  the  return  of  peace  is  rapidly  restoring  the  elements  of  prosperity  to 
^1  industrial  interests. 
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Mjsdoari  is  richly  endowed  with  mineral  wealth.  The  iron  region  around 
Iron  mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  is  unBurpassed  in  the  world  for  the  abundance 
and  purity  of  deposits. 

On  the  Maramec  river  and  in  some  other  localities  are  found  small  quantities 
of  lead. 

Copper  is  found  extensively  deposited,  being  most  abundant  near  the  La  Motte 
mines.  It  19  also  found  with  nickel,  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  and  lead,  in  com- 
binations yielding  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  All  of  these  metals,  except 
nickel,  exist  in  considerable  qnantitea ;  also  silver,  in  combination  with  lead  ore 
and  tin.  Limestone,  marble  and  other  eligible  building  materials  are  abundant, 
especially  north  of  the  Missouri.  The  geological  formations  of  tlie  State  are 
pHnc'pally  those  between  the  upper  coal  measures  and  the  lower  Silurian  rocks. 
The  drift  is  spread  over  a  large  surface ;  in  the  north,  vast  beds  of  bituminous 
coal,  including  cannel  coal,  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  river.  When 
these  mineral  resources  shall  receive  their  proper  development,  they  will  im- 
mensely enlarge  the  scope  of  industrial  enterprise. 

The  oianufactaring  establishment'),  in  18G0,  numbered  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  with  a  capital  of  $20,034,220,  employing  a  large  labor- 
ing force.  The  expense  of  production,  including  raw  material  and  labor,  was 
$30,519,657,  the  value  of  the  products  being  841,781,651,  giving  a  profit 
of  $11^61,994,  or  fifty -five  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  The  articles  produced 
were  generally  suited  to  home  demands  and  restricted  to  the  simpler  processes. 
Facilities  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  useful,  and  for  the  fine  arts,  however, 
are  known  to  exist,  and  will  soon  be  developed,  their  aggregates  showing  a  very 
marked  advance  over  the  previous  decennial  results. 

The  position  of  Missouri,  at  the  central  point  of  the  Mississippi  river  system, 
13  admirable  for  the  control  of  tlie  commerce  of  the  vast  interior  basin  of  the 
continent  Notwithstanding  the  very  powerful  competition  of  its  neighbors,  the 
State  has  secured  a  large  proportion  of  this  trade.  To  superior  water  communi- 
cation there  has  been  added  an  expansive  system  of  railroad  improvement.  In 
1860  its  extent  was  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  in  operation.  Late 
hostilities  were  destructive  to  such  interests  and  property,  but  the  injuries  are  being 
rapidly  repaired  by  the  renewin;^  forces  of  peaceful  industry.  The  position  of 
Missouri  in  regard  to  continental  railway  lines  is  eminently  favorable,  one  of  the 
direct  routes  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  passing  through  the  St  ite,  which 
is  dpstine-d  to  accommodate  a  constantly  accumulating  and  extensive  trade. 

Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  the  right  bauk  of  the  Missouri,  one 
hundred  and  twenty- eight  miles  from  St.  Louis,  occupies  an  elevated  site,  with 
a  commanding  view  of  the  river  and  of  the  opposite  cedar-crowned  cliffs.  It 
contains  the  capitol  building,  other  State  edifices,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
churches,  schools,  and  newspapers.  Its  present  population  is  about  four  thousand. 
St.  Louis,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and 
?€renty-four  miles  above  its  confluence  with  ^the  Ohio,  occupies  two  plateaus, 
the  first  of  which  rises  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  river,  but  the  latter,  gently 
ascending,  expands  into  a  large  and  beautiful  plain  several  miles  back  from  the 
eily,  which  embraces  a  space  seven  miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth.  The 
streets  near  the  river,  following  its  meanderings,  are  irregular,  the  new  portion 
being  built  upon  a  rectangular  plan,  presenting  a  cheerful  and  inviting  appear- 
ance. In  its  public  buildings,  halls,  churches,  and  schools  a  large  sum  has 
lately  been  expended  under  judicious  and  tai^teful  management.  Benevolent 
institutions,  upon  both  individual  and  State  foundations,  attest  the  intelligent 
philanthropy  of  its  people,  and  the  literary  and  professional  ones  are  of  high 
order.  The  periodical  press,  embracing  some  twenty-five  publications,  exercises 
a  commanding  influence  upon  public  opinion,  and  religious  and  educational  zeal 
is  manifested  by  a  complement  of  churches  and  schools  fully  equal  to  the  average 
of  American  cities. 
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St.  Louis  is  a  great  commercial  and  industrial  emporium,  commanding  a  large 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  river  system.  Its  railroad  connections  have 
expanded  its  influence,  increasing  its  commercial  transactions.  The  accnmnla- 
lions  of  capital,  the  splendid  industrial  enterprise,  the  social  refinement  and  intel- 
lectual advantages  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  on  the  continent, 
its  present  population  being  considerably  in  excess  of  two  hundred  thousand. 

The  State  finances  are  comparatively  easy,  the  administration  economical,  and 
the  revenue  amply  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  State.  There  are  yet 
to  be  disposed  of  in  this  State  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public 
land. 

Arkansas  presents  features  of  soil,  climate,  and  productions  which  naturally 
associate  it  with  the  southern  States.  '  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  242 
miles,  its  breadth  varying  from  170  to  229,  with  an  area  of  52,198  square 
miles,  or  33,406,720  acres.  The  physical  aspects  present  remarkable  variety. 
The  eastern  portion,  with  a  breadth  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
Mississippi,  is  a  low  marshy  plain,  abounding  in  lagoons,  and  subject,  with  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  State  the  land  rises  into  hills,  enlarging  into  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains. This  chain  enters  the  State  in  the  northwest,  dividing  it  into  two 
unequal  portions,  one  of  which,  in  physical  character,  assimilates  to  the  northern, 
and  the  other  to  the  southern  States.  A  singular  phenomenon  in  Hot  Springs 
county,  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Little  Rock,  has  excited  the  marked  attention 
of  men  of  science  as  well  as  of  the  public.  Overlooking  Hot  Springs  creek  is  a 
ridge,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  composed  of  beautiful  novaculite,  of  chal- 
cedonic  whiteness,  of  the  age  of  millstone  grit,  transformed  from  simple  ordinary 
sandstone  by  being  permeated  with  heated  alkaline  silicious  water.  From  this 
ridge  issue  a  number  of  springs,  varying  in  temperature  from  cold  spring  water 
to  a  heat  of  160°  Fahrenheit.  These  extremes  of  temperature  are  so  near  each 
other  that  a  person  can  place  one  hand  iu  cold  and  the  other  in  hot  water  at  the 
same  time. 

The  temperature  of  Hot  Springs  creek  has  been  elevated  by  the  infusion  of 
these  waters  to  such  an  extent  that  even  in  the  coldest  weather  it  furnishes  a 
comfortable  bath.  Many  chronic  dise^ases  have  been  cured  by  these  springs,  the 
virtues  of  which  seem  to  result  from  varied  temperature  and  chemical  infusions. 
They  are  the  resort  of  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Arkansas,  in  1820,  was  14,273  ;  in  1840,  97,574 ;  in  1850, 
209,877 ;  and  in  1860,  435,450,  the  present  population  being  about  500,000. 
This  State  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1685,  but  civilization  made  very  little 
progress  prior  to  the  territorial  organization  in  1819. 

The  soil  of  Arkansas  presents  a  variety  of  characteristics.  The  black  mould 
of  the  river  bottom,  though  surpassingly  rich  in  fertilizing  elements,  especially 
organic,  ia  to  some  extent  unavailable  for  lack  of  drainage.  Where  cultivation 
is  effective  the  soil  yields  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre. 
There  are  lands  of  especial  excellence  found  along  White's  and  St.  Francis  rivers, 
but  back  of  these  are  sterile  ridges,  the  country  north  of  the  Ozark  mountains 
being  well  adapted  to  grazing. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Arkansas  is  allied  to  that  of 
the  northwestern  States,  while  the  eastern  and  southern  resembles  Louisiana. 
The  lowlands  are  not  generally  healthy,  but  the  uplands  are  equal  in  salubrity  to 
the  most  favored  regions  of  the  western  States.  The  deposits  of  rain  are  very 
copious. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  1860  showed  a  rapid  enlargement  of  cultivated 
land  and  a  sixfold  improvement  in  the  value  of  farms  and  farm  implements  over 
the  preceding  decade.  The  live  stock  averaged  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  per 
cent,  increase  upon  the  returns  of  1850.    The  cereal  crops  showed  still  greater 
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nnproTement.  Batter,  cheese,  wool,  Blaughtered  animals,  honey,  tobacco,  cotton, 
peaa,  beans,  potaioes,  haj,  and  garden  and  orchard  products  manifested  an  equally 
gratifying  development,  both  iti  quantity  and  value. 

The  minerals  of  Arkansas  are  chiefly  iron,  coal,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  gypsum, 
and  salt.  The  coal  embraces  deposits  of  the  anthracite,  cannel,  and  bituminous 
varieties. 

Gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  White  county.  Near  Hot  Springs  is  a 
quarry  of  novacnlite,  or  oil-stone,  superior  to  any  other  on  the  globe,  inexhausti- 
ble in  qoantity  and  of  great  variety  of  fineness.  There  is  manganese  enough  in 
the  State  to  supply  the  world's  demand.  In  zinc  Arkansas  ranks  next  to  New 
Jer^y.  It  has  more  gypsum  than  all  the  other  States,  and  is  equally  well  sup- 
plied with  marble  and  salt.  The  lead  ore  is  largely  associated  with  silver.  Lead 
mines  were  worked  extensively  during  the  civil  war  to  answer  military  necessities. 

Arkansas  has  not  engaged  in  manufactui*es  to  any  considerable  extent,  they 
having  been  restricted  to  the  production  of  the  simpler  indiBpensable  articles. 
In  I860  the  State  had  518  estoblishments,  with  a  capital  of  $1,316,610.  The 
annual  product  was  $2,830,578.  The  cost  of  labor  was  $554,240,  and  of  raw 
material  $1,280,503,  leaving  a  profit  of  $1,055,835,  or  eighty  per  cent.,  on  the 
capital.  Over  three-fourths  of  this  production  consisted  of  lumber,  fiour,  meal, 
and  leather.  Manufacturing  enterprise  was  greatly  stimulated  during  the  civil 
war,  but  no  statistics  have  been  reported  to  show  the  amount  of  such  improve- 
ment. 

The  extensive  and  w;idely  diffused  internal  navigation  of  the  State  has  sup- 
pUed  so  well  the  limited  wants  of  a  hitherto  sparse  population,  that  railroads 
have  not  been  completed  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  eastern  section  of  the 
Menphis  and  Little  Rock  railroad,  thirty-eight  miles,  has  been  finished,  and 
several  hundred  miles  additional  have  been  projected,  which  will  soon  be  placed 
Doder  construction.  The  State  has  a  large  trade  with  New  Orleans.  An  internal 
navigation  of  over  one  thousand  miles  beings  every  part  of  the  country  in  cora- 
manic&tion  with  the  great  streams  of  commerce.  The  settlement  of  the  back 
counties  will  add  very  materially  to  the.  volume  of  this  domestic  trade. 

Little  Rock,  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  three  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  built  upon  a  rocky  promontory  fifly  feet  above  the  river 
level,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  in  all  directions. 

It  contains  a  population  of  about  four  thousand,  a  number  of  fine  public  build- 
ings, and  church  accommodations  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  population. 

Superior  building  clay,  slate  and  granite  are  abundant  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. These  have  attracted  capital  and  enterprise  from  the  North,  which  will  form 
the  basis  of  a  considerable  export  trade.  Lines  of  steamers  connect  with  promi- 
nent ports  on  the  western  and  southern  rivers. 

Arkansas  Post,  Van  Buren,  and  Fort  Smith,  are  thriving  trading  towns. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  late  civil  war  the  financial  condition  of  the  State 
was  very  safe,  the  revenue  being  largely  in  advance  of  the  expenditures. 

The  present  financial  condition  is  not  found  reported  in  any  late  statistics. 

There  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  State  about  eleven  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  public  land. 

Mississippi,  in  shape  approaching  an  oblong  parallelogram,  is  one  of  the 
southern  States  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from  which  it  took  its 
name.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  three  hundred  and"  thirty-four  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  area  being  4*71156  square 
miles,  or  30,179,840  acres. 

From  the  elevated  plateaus  of  the  eastern  and  central  portions  the  land 
descends  gradually  towards  the  west  and  southwest,  whither  all  its  water-courses 
ran.  The  Mississippi  bed  is  marked  by  two  ranges  of  bluff,  irregular  in  outline, 
sometimes  closely  approaching  the  river,  overhanging  it  in  cliffs  two  hundred 
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feet  high  and  then  receding,  leaving  the  intervening  space  a  low  flat  plain  over- 
flowed by  annual  freshets  and  resulting  in  swamps,  one  of  these  extending  from 
below  the  Yazbo  river  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  sometimes  one  handred  miles  ia 
width,  occupying  an  area  of  seven  ^honeand  square  miles. 

This  whole  region  is  often  covered  with  water,  the  northeastern  pail  of  tlie 
State  being. beautiful  prairie.  The  southeastern  portion  is  low  but  undnlatiDg, 
abounding  in  pine.  The  southern  coast  is  a  sandy  level  country,  covered  i^-ith 
heavy  growth  of  pine  interspersed  with  cypress  swamps,  prairies,  and  hills  of 
slight  elevation.  Near  Natchez  are  groups  of  ancient  mounds  of  very  remarkable 
construction.  There  are  several  medicinal  springs  in  the  State,  among  which  is 
Cooper's  well,  in  Hinds  county,  twelve  miles  from  Jackson.  The  waters  of  this 
well  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  also  iron,  and  considered  beneficial 
in  cutaneous  and  intestinal  diseases.  Lauderdale  springs,  in  the  county  of  that 
name,  are  charged  with  white  sulphur  and  chalybeate. 

The  population  of  Mississippi  in  1800  was  8,850 ;  in  1820,  75,448  ;  in  1840, 
375,651;  in  1850,  605,948 ;  in  1860, 791,305;  and  notwithstanding  the  ravages 
of  war,  may  now  be  estimated  at  900,000.  The  first  settlements  were  made  by 
the  French.  They  were  almost  exterminated  by.  Indians,  but  received  are-ea- 
forcement  of  French  colonists  driven  out  of  Nova  Scotia  upon  the  £nglish  con- 
quest of  that  peninsula.  The  admirable  agricultural  character  of  the  country 
soon  began  to  attract  immigration  from  the  British  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  average  fertility  of  the  State  is  of  a  high  standard.  The  northern  and 
central  valleys,  though  subject  in  places  to  severe  sand  washings,  are  very  pro- 
ductive. Excessive  cotton  culture  has  injured  the  soil  of  this  region,  which  is 
now  devoted  in  general  to  lighter  and  less  exhausting  staples. 

The  prairie  region  of  the  northeast  has  a  rich  black  adhesive  mould  impreg- 
nated with  lime  and  very  prolific  in  cotton  and  maize.' 

In  the  southeast  fruits  flourish  in  sandy  soil,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  valleys,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  heavier  crops. 

Cattle  also  abound  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  called  the  *'  cow  country." 

The  southern  pine  forests  afford  considerable  trade  in  tar,  pitch,  and  turpen- 
tine, but  the  land  does  not  possess  any  especial  agriculturid  capacity.  The 
*'  bottoms"  of  the  Mississippi,  with  their  measureless  depths  of  black  mould, 
constitute  par  excellence  the  most  productive  lands  of  the  State. 

The  establishment  of  permanent  and  sufficient  embankments  to  protect  them 
from  the  annual  destructive  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  ia  all  that  is  requisite  to 
make  these  lands  a  great  planting  region. 

Their  inexhaustible  richness  will  bid  defiance  even  to  the  appetite  of  the  cot- 
ton plant,  wbich  has  devoured  the  fertilizing  principles  of  the  soil  of  the  central 
valleys. 

The  climate  of  Mississippi  partakes  very  strongly  of  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  torrid  zone  Its  winters,  however,  like  those  of  Louisiana,  have  an  average 
temperature  a  few  degrees  below  the  same  seasons  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the 
satne  parallels.  The  protection  of  the  southwestern  "bottoms"  from  overflow, 
will  soon  dissipate  the  error  that  the  climate  of  that  region  is  naturally  unhealthy, 
and  attract  a  large  population. 

The  agricultural  capacity  of  Mississippi  is  incalculable.  In  the  amount  of 
land  reduced  to  cultivation  the  returns  of  1860  show  an  increase  it)  the  number 
of  acres  of  sixty  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and  in  the  value  of  farms  and  agricultural 
implements  of  over  two  hundred  per  cent.  The  live  stock  have  on  the  whole 
enlarged  their  numbers,  and  more  than  doubled  in  value.  The  animal  products 
of  butter,  cheese,  wool,  slaughtered  animals,  and  honey,  have  increased  their 
volume  in  some  cases  fifty  per  cent.  The  cereal  crops,  with  tobacco,  cotton, 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and  nay,  have  had  a  still  greater  increment. 

The  products  of  orchards  and  market  gardens  have  tripled  and  quadrupled. 

The  reorganization  of  labor  will  require  time  after  the  struggles  of  the  late 
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civil  war.  With  an  entire  revolution  in  the  theory  of  the  industrial  pystem  of 
the  State,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  Misdissippi  will 
yet  be  one  of  the  great  productive  powers  of  American  civilization. 

No  mineral  deposits  of  any  great  extent  have  been  developed  in  the  State ;  « 
some  gold  was  found  in  Marion  county,  but  coal  and  marble  have  as  yet  been 
discovered  only  in  small  qnantities. 

The  presence  of  iron  is  attested  hy  the  existence  of  a  few  iron  foundries  in  the 
State. 

The  manufacturing  enterprise  of  Mississippi  has  been  limited,  the  statistics  of 
1S60  showing  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  establishment.'),  involving  a  capital 
of  $4,384,492,  producing  articles  valued  at  $6,500,687  ;  and  deducting  from  this 
an  expense  of  $4,764,956  for  raw  material  and  labor,  there  remains  a  profit  of 
11,735,73 1»  or  nearly  forty  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

The  free  development  of  the  American  industrial  system  will  soon  establish 
mannfactories  near  the  centres  of  original  production,  thus  saving  unnecessary 
transportation  of  the  raw  material.  This  diffusion  will  open  to  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  a  thriving  future  of  industrial  enterprise.  The  avoidance  of  all  un- 
necessary processes  of  manufacture,  transportation,  and  mercantile  exchange, 
seems  to  bethe  tendency  of  modem  civilization. 

The  commerce  of  Mississippi  is  moftly  carried  on  through  the  ports  of  New 
Orieans  and  Mobile.  The  facilities  of  internal  navigation  are  scarcely  less  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  than  those  of  Louisiana.  The  same  causes  have  retarded 
the  development  of  railroad  enterprise  as  in  that  State.  In  1860  there  were  but 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  of  railway  completed  and  in  operation. 
The  great  railroad  spirit  of  the  age,  however,  is  now  advancing  in  this  State, 
giring  reason  to  expect  in  the  future  great  expansion. 

Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  the  right  bank  of  Pearl  river,  is  a  promi- 
nent cotton  depot ;  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  large  plain  ;  its  population 
is  about  four  thousand.  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  is  situated  on  a  bluff  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  cotton  trade,  Yicksbnrg,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  above  Natchez,  is  also  a  great  cotton  mart.  Columbus,  Aberdeen, 
Holly  Springs,  Canton,  and  Grenada,  are  important  towns.  There  are  yet  to 
be  disposed  of  in  this  State  about  four  million  nine  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
pablie  land. 

Alabama,  one  of  the  Gulf  States,  derives  its  name  from  the  aboriginal  lan- 
guage, signifying  "  here  we  rest.''  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  336, 
and  the  breadth  ranges  from  14i(to  200  miles.  Its  area  is  50,722  square  miles, 
or  32,462,080  acres. 

The  Alleghany  mountains  terminate  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Alabama,  sub- 
siding into  low  hills.  From  the  north  the  surface  gradually  declines  towards  the 
coast,  which  is  depressed  and  level,  with  hilly  country  in  the  centre.  The 
limited  sea-coast  is  broken  by  Mobile  bay,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  30  miles 
long  and  from  3  to  18  broad,  with  depth  of  15  feet  on  the  entrance  bar  at  low 
tide*  The  southward  deflection  of  the  general  level  causes  the  rivers  to  run  in 
the  same  direction.  These  are  numerous  and  of  very  considerable  length  and 
volume. 

The  population  in  1820  was  122,901 ;  in  1840,  590,756;  in  1850,  771,623 ; 
in  1860,  964,201.  £vcn  after  the  desolations  of  war  the  present  population 
cannot  be  less  than  1,250,000. 

The  first  white  men  that  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  this  State  were  the  adven- 
turers nnder  De  Soto  in  their  famous  march  to  the  Mississippi.  They  found  the 
aborigines  a  formidable  obstacle,  evincing  a  more  intelligent  manhood  and  higher 
social  organization  than  their  compatriots  further  north. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  by  the  French  under  Bienville,  who  built  a  fort 
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oil  Mobile  bay  in  1702.  Nine  years  afterwards  the  present  site  of  Mobile  was 
occupied. 

The  peace  of  1763  transferred  to  the  British  crown  all  the  territory  north  of 
the  Galf  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  agricultural  value  soon  attracted  an 
Anglo- American  immigration,  in  the  mass  of  which  the  original  French  element 
was  absorbed.  Alabama  in  point  of  population  now  ranks  as  fourth  among  the 
southern  States. 

The  soil  varies  with  the  geographical  locality  and  elevation.  The  mountain 
region  of  the  north  is  well  suited  to  grazing  and  stock-raising,  and  is  interspersed 
with  valleys  of  excellent  soil.  The  undulating  surface  of  the  central  portion  is 
well  watered,  and,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms,  highly  charged  with  fertilizing 
elements. 

The  valley  of  the  Alabama  is  one  of  the  richest  on  the  continent.  The  re- 
moval of  the  canebrakes  of  Marengo  and  Greene  counties  has  disclosed  soil  of 
surpassing  quality.  Towards  the  coast  the  vegetation  becomes  decidedly 
tropical.  Cotton  is  the  ^eat  staple,  but  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  on  the  neck 
between  Mississippi  and  Florida,  and  indigo  has  been  produced  in  considerable 
quantities.  Oaks  in  great  variety,  poplars,  hickories,  chestnuts,  and  mulberries, 
cover  the  northern  and  central  parts,  while  in  the  south  the  pine,  cypress,  and 
loblolly  are  the  prevailing  species. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  latitude,  approaching  within  seven  degrees  of  the 
tropics.  The  southern  coast  is  strongly  assimilated  to  the  torrid  zone  in  ita 
temperature.  The  nights,  however,  are  alleviated,  even  in  the  hottest  weather, 
by  the  Gulf  breezes.  During  the  coldest  seasons  the  rivers,  even  in  the  north, 
are  seldom  frozen,  and  the  general  winter  temperature  of  the  State  is  very  mild. 
The  low  lands  near  the  livers  are  malarious,  but  the  State  generally  is  remark- 
able for  salubrity. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  1860  disclose  an  advance  in  ten  years  of  fifty 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  land  brought  under  cultivation,  and  of  nearly  two 
hundred  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  farms  and  farm  implements. 

Live  stock  presents  some  enlargement  of  aggregate  numbers,  and  more  than 
doubles  in  value.  Animal  products,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  wool,  honey,  and 
slaughtered  animals,  have  increased  fifty  per  cent.  Cereals,  tobacco,  cotton, 
potatoes,  and  hay  show  like  increment.  Market  garden  products  nearly  double 
in  value,  while  orchard  products  increase  nearly  fifteen  fold.  Like  the  neigh- 
boring Gulf  States,  an  injudicious  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  heavy 
staples  has  somewhat  exhausted  the  fertility  of  portions  of  the  land.  Tillage 
and  rotation  of  crops  will  remedy  the  mischief  and  restore  the  elements  of  pro- 
ductiveness. The  agricultural  development  of' Alabama  awaits  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  system  of  labor,  the  State  possessing  elements  promising  a  bright 
future. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Alabama  are  sufficiently  known  to  indicate  their 
abundance  and  variety.  The  central  region  is  underlaid  by  vast  beds  of  iron 
ore,  alternating  with  thick  coal  measures  of  great  extent.  The  juxtaposition 
of  these  minerals  favors  mining  operations  and  the  processes  of  preparing  iron 
ibr  market.  Lead,  manganese,  ochres,  and  marbles,  are  found  in  different  locali- 
ties, and  even  gold  is  reported.  Sulphur  and  chalybeate  sprhigs  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

The  returns  of  1860  show  1,4<)9  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital 
of  89,098,181,  producing  articles  valued  at  810,588,571,  at  an  outlay  for  labor 
and  raw  material  of  $7,622,903  ;  the  margin  of  profits  was  $2,965,668,  or  nearly 
30  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  A  new  era  in  manufacturing  enterprise 
may  be  expected  in  the  reorganization  of  labor  now  in  progress  in  this  and 
other  States,  in  which  this  great  industrial  interest  will  find  its  true  position  and 
influence  in  the  social  system. 

The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  Alabama  are  very  important.    The 
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mafl^niiieent  bay  of  Mobile  nnH  a  river  navigation  of  1,500  milee  form  an  outlet 
not  only  to  ber  own  productions,  but  also  to  tho8e  of  the  neighboring  States. 
A  very  considerable  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  has  its  seat  at  Mobile, 
which  will  increase  with  the  development  of  the  State.  The  natural  advantages 
are  being  snpplemented  by  an  extensive  system  of  railroads  yet  in  its  infancy. 
In  1B60  Alabama  had  743  miles  completed  and  in  full  operation,  with  several 
hundred  more  in  process  of  construction  or  projected.  These  will  connect 
Mobile  with  the  prominent  railroad  centres  of  the  country  and  permeate  the 
whole  State  with  their  beneficial  influence. 

Montgomery,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  10,000,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alabama,  340  miles  above  Mobile,  is  admirably  located  for  a  domestic  com- 
mercial depot.  Its  railroad  communications  are  extensive  and  increasing,  while 
the  Alabama,  which  never  freezes  and  is  seldom  affected  by  drought,  is  one  of 
the  best  steamboat  rivers  in  the  country.  The  city  is  well  built,  with  numerous 
literary  institutions  and  periodicals  circulating  extensively  through  the  State. 
Its  commercial  transactions  are  on  an  important  scale. 

Mobile,  on  the  river  bearing  the  same  name,  three  miles  above  its  mouth,  is,  next 
to  New  Orleans,  the  greitest  cotton  market  in  the  Union.  Its  position  in  a  large 
sandy  plain  is  just  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  luxuriantly. shaded  by  tropical  trees.  The  city  is  well  supplied 
with  pure  water  from  springs  several  miles  distant.  It  is  not  compactly  built, 
except  the  business  portion.  The  rel  igious,  literary,  and  commercial  institutions  are 
numerous.  Its  position  being  well  defended  both  by  art  and  nature,  it  presents 
superior  commercial  facilities.  It  is  connected  by  lines  of  steamers  and  railroads 
with  all  the  prominent  points  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

Tuscaloosa,  Blakely,  Marion,  Huntsville,  Jacksonville,  Selma,  and  West 
Point,  are  among  the  principal  towns. 

There  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  State  about  6,900,000  acres  of  public 
land. 

Louisiana  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  first  tier  of  trans-Mississippi  States. 
Its  extreme  length  is  292  miles,  and  average  breadth  250,  embracing  an  area  of 
41,346  square  miles,  or  26,461,440  acres.  The  surface  of  the  State,  not  more 
than  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf,  is  in  many  places  so  low  that  extensive 
dijitricts,  especially  in  the  south,  are  submerged  during  the  stages  of  high  water 
in  the  rivers.  We<*t  of  the  Mississippi  basin  the  land  rises  in  hills  towards  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  broken,  however,  by  the  marshes  along  the 
several  arms  of  the  Red  river.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  included  by 
the  rivers  Atchafalaya  and  Iberville,  and  amounting  to  one-fourth  oT  the  area 
of  the  State,  is  nowhere  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  subject  through 
its  entire  extent  to  annual  inundation.  Large  forests  of  pitch  pine  occupy  the 
northern  and  western  highlands,  interspersed  with  oaks,  elms,  cypress,  and 
honey  locust.  In  the  parish  of  Concordia  are  numerous  mounds,  built  by  a 
form€*r  race  of  intelligence  and  capacity  superior  to  the  Indians.  They  contain 
hnman  bones,  pottery,  and  arrow-heads.  These  elevations  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  annual  overflow,  are  much  prized  for  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  population  in  1810  was  76,^56 ;  in  1830,  215,739 ;  in  1850,  517,762  ;  in 
1S60,  708,002.  This  State  having  been  originally  colonized  by  French  and 
Spanish  settlers,  that  element  is  large  in  the  present  population. 

The  soil  of  the  rivers  is  of  the  most  productive  character.  In  some  cases  the 
rich  black  surface  mould  is  one  thousand  feet  deep.  These  ''bottoms''  produce 
the  sugar  cane  and  rice,  which,  with  cotton,  are  the  great  staples  of  Louisiana. 
Two-thirds  of  the  alluvial  land  is  covered  with  heavy  forests  and  an  exuberant 
undergrowth  of  cane.  These  lands  are  easily  drained  and  constitute  the  most 
valuable  districts  in  the  State.    The  prairie  lands  arc  not  always  very  fertile, 
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being  sometimes  thin  and  inferior  for  agricultural  purposes.  Walnut,  oak,  sas- 
safras, ash,  mulberry,  hickory,  and  magnolia  trees  are  abundant  in  the  northern 
parts,  on  the  more  fertile  land ;  buckeye,  locust,  cotton  wood,  and  willow  flourish 
in  the. bottoms.  Cypress  swamps  are  frequent  in  the  overflowed  districta.  Peaches, 
quinces,  plums,  and  figs  aucceed  very  well,  but  not  so  with  pears  and  apples. 

The  winters  of  Louisiana,  though  more  severe  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  States 
between  the  same  parallels,  are  still  very  mild.  The  evaporation  of  the  stagnant 
water  left  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  rivejrs  produces  a  malaria  in  the  low  dis- 
tricts  during  the  long  hot  summers,  which,  each  autumn,  manifests  itself  in  fever 
cases  more  or  less  numerous.  The  uplands  are  healthier  and  embrace  many 
desirable  localities. 

The  agricultural  enterprise  of  Louisiana,  as  illustrated  in  the  details  of  the 
census  of  1860,  is  very  satisfactory.  In  the  ten  previous  years  the  acreage  of 
land  under  cultivation  had  doubled,  while  the  farms  and  farm  implements  had 
nearly  tripled  in  value.  Live  stock  had  increased  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.; 
annual  products  of  butter,  cheese,  wool,  honey,  wax,  and  slaughtered  animals 
had  in  valuation  nearly  doubled.  The  same  increase  was  observable  in  rice, 
tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  peas,  beans,"  potatoes,  and  hay.  The  expansion  of  the 
cotton  crop  was  four-fold ;  of  the  value  of  orchard  products  five-fold ;  of  market 
garden  products  nearly  three-fold.  The  agriculture  of  this  State  is  unique  in 
its  general  features  and  practical  methods.  Its  capacities  have  hitherto  been 
only  indicated  and  by  no  means  developed.  , 

The  geological  features  of  the  State  show  the  emersion  of  the  tertiary  strata 
over  about  two-fifths  of  its  surface  in  the  northwestern  part ;  underlying  this 
formation  is  a  saline  bed ;  the  residue  of  the  State  being  alluvial  and  diluvial. 
In  the  tertiary  series  are  found  coal,  salt,  iron,  ochre,  gypsum,  and  marl.  The 
iron  is  especially  frequent  in  the  tertiary  strata  and  of  good  quality.  The  coal 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  some  other  parts  of  the  western  coal  field,  bat  the  marl  is 
rich  and  the  gypsum  of  the  very  best  quality. 

The  western  range  of  the  Mississippi  alluvion  is  marked  by  precipitous  hills 
of  freestone,  from  eighty  to  two  hundred  feet  high.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Har- 
risonburg, quartz  crystals,  agates,  jasper,  sardonyx,  carnelians,  onyx,  selenites, 
chalcedony,  and  other  precious  stones  have  been  found  in  unusual  size  and 
abundance. 

In  1860,  the  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  $7,151,172,  invested  in 
1,744  establishments.  The  annual  product  was  valued  at  $15,587,473,  of  which, 
after  deducting  $10,692,987  for  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labor,  there  remains 
a  profit  of  $4,894,486,  or  nearly  sixty-eight  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

These  manufacturing  processes  were  generally  such  as  had  immediate  relation 
to  those  of  original  production  in  agriculture. 

In  Louisiana  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  generally  directed  to  manufacture, 
though  there  is  no  mason  why  that  class  of  industry  should  not  be  profitably 
conducted. 

The  commerce  of  the  State,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  has  been  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  admirable  system  of  internal  navigation,  in  which  Louisiana  ex- 
cels highly  favored  neighbors,  will  yet  place  the  State  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  world's  commercial  communities.  To  the  direct  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
extending  northward  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  some  two  thousand  miles,  its 
greatest  tributary,  the  Missouri,  adds  three  thousand  miles,  stretching  up  to  the 
llocky  mountains,  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  twenty-five  hundred  more,  reach- 
ing the  heart  of  the  Alleghanies  and  tapping  the  rim  of  the  northern  lake  basin. 
To  these  aggregates,  adding  the  numerous  large  affluents  further  south,  with 
their  branches,  we  obtain  a  sum  total  of  approaching  in  round  numbers  seventeen 
thousand  miles  pouring  the  products  of  fourteen  States  into  the  magazines  oi 
New  Orleans  for  foreign  exportation. 

This  State  not  realizing  any  special  need  of  artificial  routes  in  the  face  of  such 
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a  9Tiiteiii  of  internal  communication,  has  not  engaged  extensively  in  railroad 
Daiidiog.  Yet  in  1860  there  were  nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  road  in  operation, 
tod  BooD  the  State  will  be  in  perfect  communication  with  the  great  northern 
lakes  by  a  continuous  line  of  railroad.  Baton  Rouge»  the  capital,  is  built  upon 
a  high  bluff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
above  New  Orleans.  It  is  reputed  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  on  the  Mississippi. 
It  contains  the  public  buildings,  churches,  schools,  and  banks,  and  is  the  centre 
of  a  Tery  rich  agricultural  district. 

Neir  Orleans,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  southwest,  is  situated  on  the 
Mississippi,  J  05  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  the  isthmus  between  that  river  and  Lake 
Pontcfaartrain.  The  site  being  below  the  level  of  the  river,  in  times  of  high  water 
ii  protected  by  an  embankment  or  levee.  The  deposition  of  alluvial  matter  by 
the  river  is  continually  changing  the  channel,  requiring  wharves  to  be  erected 
upon  piles  driven  out  in  the  river.  The  city  plat  shows  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  well-paved  streets.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  suburban 
villas,  the  residences  of  men  of  wealth  and  business  prominence.  The  public 
bnildings  are  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  churches  exhibit  evidences  of  great 
wealth  and  cultivated  architectural  taste  in  the  congregations.  The  hotels  are 
proverbial  for  their  magnitude  and  splendor.  The  benevolent  institutions  are 
among  the  most  extensive  and  admirably  conducted  in  the  Union.  Literary  in- 
stitntioDS  of  high  grade  are  largely  patronized.  The  commerce  of  New  Orleans 
\»  most  extensive,  it  being  the  greatest  cotton  market  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
the  depot  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  though  the  ex- 
tension of  northern  railroads  has  tapped  the  streams  of  western  commerce,  and 
deflected  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  to  Atlantic  ports.  New  Orleans,  feeling 
this  drain,  is  making  efforts  to  recover  supremacy.  Lven  with  the  loss  occasioned 
bj  the  opening  of  these  rival  lines  of  trade,  this  city  must  ever  be  one  of  the 
great  commercial  marts  of  the  Union.  The  finances  of  Louisiana  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  strife  were  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  There  are 
yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  State  over  six  million  five  hundred  and  eighty 
tboosand  acres  of  public  land. 

Fi^RiDA  is  the  most  southern  State  in  the  Union,  reaching  nearly  to  the  tropic 
of  Cancer.  It  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  long,  and  the  width  in  the 
lower  part  fifty,  expanding  in  the  upper  portion  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
area  being  .59,268  square  miles,  equal  to  37,931,520  acres. 

The  southern  section  of  the  iState  is  an  extensive  marsh,  called  the  "Ever- 
glade?,'*  with  occasioiial  tracts  of  firm  ground,  which  seem  like  islands  in  a  lake. 
It  U  supposed  that  its  watery  saturation  may  be  removed  by  drninfigc.  North 
of  this  thesuH'ace  is  generally  level,  interspersed  with  undulating  tracts,  the  west 
of  the  neck  joining  Georgia  being  more  broken  and  hilly.  The  land^  of  Florida 
have  been  distinguished  as  high  hummock,  low  hummock,  swamp,  savanna,  and 
pine  land.  High  hummock  is  timbered  with  live  and  other  oaks,  magnolia  and 
laorel,  and  is  the  best  land  for  general  purposes.  Low  hummock  with  the  same 
kinds  of  timber  is  liable  to  overflow;  when  properly  drained,  however,  it  is  the 
he«t  land  for  sugar  cane.  Savannas  are  the  river  alluvions,  usually  very  rich, 
bat  requiring  drainage  in  all  ordinary  years.  The  southern  coast  has  a  range 
of  small  rocky  islands  called  *'  keys,"  ending  in  a  cluster  of  rocks  and  sand-banks, 
called  the  Tortugas,  deriving  their  names  from  the  number  of  turtles  found  in 
the  eurrounding  waters.     The  whole  peninsula  is  of  diluvial  origin. 

The  population  in  1830  was  34,730;  in  1840,  54,447  ;  in  1850.  87,445;  in 
1S60, 140,424  ;  and  at  present  it  may  be  estirnated  at  160,000.  The  country 
Was  first  occupied  by  Spanish  adventurers.  Subsequent  French  settlers  were 
expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  first  permanent  settlement  at  Saint  Augustine 
dated  from  1565,  the  Spanish  element  now  bearing  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
popaktion. 
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The  soil  is  generallj  sandy,  except  in  the  hummocks,  which  are  mixed  with 
clay;  a  favorable  climate  bringing  out  its  full  capacities,  renders  it  quite  pro- 
ductive. The  best  lands  of  the  State  are  unavailable  for  want  of  drainage.  A 
large  area  is  very  well  suited  to  grazing  and  stock-raising.  The  vegetation  is 
mostly  of  a  tropical  character,  producing  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  tobacco 
in  great  abundance,  with  crops  belonging  to  higher  latitudes.  The  progress 
of  agricultural  ent<;rprise  in  ten  years,  as  detailed  in  the  statistics  of  1860,  shows 
that  the  acreage  enclosed  in  farms  increased  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  their 
value  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  Live  stock  in  numbers  advanced  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  doubled  in  value.  Animal  products,  cereal  crops,  tobacco,  cotton, 
molasses,  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes  show  an  increment  of  fifty  per  cent.,  markec 
garden  products  more  than  double,  while  orchard  products  increased  nearly 
tw^enty  fold. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  one  of  elevated  general  temperature  very  closely 
approaching  that  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  local  climates  of  the  coasts,  however, 
are  very  much  softened  by  sea  breezes ;  the  interior  being  without  this  alleviation, 
is  more  affected  by  the  intense  heat  of  summer.  The  winter  on  the  Gulf  coast 
exhibits  greater  depression  of  temperature  than  the  Atlantic  coast.  Florida  is 
the  resort  of  invalids,  especially  those  affected  with  pulmonary  symptoms. 
Statistics  of  health  show  that  there  are  points  in  this  State  the  salubrity  of  which 
is  greater  than  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  No  minerals  of  any  amount  have 
yet  been  discovered. 

The  manufactures  of  Florida  in  1860  showed  an  aggregate  embracing  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  establishments ;  capital  invested,  $1,874,125 ;  costof  raw 
material  and  annual  cost  of  labor  being  $1,494,346 ;  value  of  annual  product 
82,447,469,  presenting  a  profit  of  $953,125,  or  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested.  The  same  general  observations  made  in  reference  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  other  States  apply  with  equal  force  to  Florida.  A 
well  adjusted  system  of  labor  will  be  followed  by  a  revival  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures.  Its  trade  has  been  of  a  very  limited  character, 
having  had  but  a  small  basis  of  manufacturing  enterprise  and  agricultural  in- 
dustry upon  which  to  rest.  The  railroad  movement,  from  its  inauguration  in 
this  iState,  gave  as  the  result  in  1860  four  hundred  and  one  miles  completed  and 
in  full  operation,  representing  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,628,000. 

The  financial  inteiests  of  Florida  prior  to  the  late  domestic  struggle  were  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  the  administration  economical,  and  the  receipts  in  advance 
of  expenditures. 

Tallahassee,  the  capital,  which  is  built  upon  an  elevated  site  of  a  rectangular 

?lan,  contains  the  State  buildings,  with  several  churches,  newspapers, and  schools, 
t  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  well-watered  productive  country,  in  the  most 
thickly  settled  part  of  the  State. 

Saint  Augustine  has  a  deep,  safe  harbor,  the  outlet  of  the  productions  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  country,  its  fine  climate  rendering  it  a  great  resort  for 
invalids.  Appalachicola  and  Pensacola  enjoy  extensive  trade,  and  Key  West, 
Jacksonville,  and  Fernandina  are  prominent  towns.  There  are  yet  to  be  dis- 
posed  of  in  this  State  about  seventeen  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
public  land. 

Minnesota,  lying  near  the  centre  of  the  continent,  occupies  the  summit  of  the 
interior  plateau  formed  by  the  converging  basins  of  the  Mississippi,  Lake  Superior, 
and  Lake  Winnipeg,  embracing  the  head*  waters  of  three  great  river  systems  of 
North  America.  Its  series  of  undulating  plains,  seldom  broken  by  abrupt  eleva- 
tions and  never  rising  into  mountains,  present  an  agreeable  variety  of  prairie,  alter* 
nating  with  belts  of  heavy  timber  and  studded  with  beautiful  lakes,  the  crystal 
waters  and  euphonious  Indian  names  of  which  have  become  proverbial,  and 
whose  intercommunication,  together  with  the  large  and  numerous  rivers,  forma 
a  system  of  internal  navigation  permeating  all  parts  of  the  State. 
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The  population  in  1850  was  6,077 ;  in  1860  it  bad  increased  to  172,0V3. 
With  the  exception  of  Pembina,  no  white  settlements  .existed  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  prior  to  1845. 

A  distiogaitfhed  statesman  from  Minnesota  estimates  the  present  population 
of  the  State  at  four  hundred  thousand,  and  predicts  it  will  reach  the  aggregate 
of  84^760  hundred  thousand  in  the  returns  of  the  next  decennial  census.  A  large 
Earopean  immigration,  embracing  the  hardy  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  elements, 
is  swelling  the  tide  of  population  from  the  older  States,  promising  to  realize  the 
prediction. 

liA  Boil  yaries  in  character.  Its  peculiar  excellence  is  shown  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  cultoreof  wheat,  the  great  and  unfailing  staple  of  Minnesota  and  the  north- 
western region  of  the  country.  The  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  especially  the 
Missifsippi  and  Minnesota,  are  very  productive.  Above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
with  the  exception  of  river  alluvions  and  some  prairie  land,  the  country  is  covered 
with  drift  and  marshes,  restricting  the  area  of  effective  cultivation. 

The  agrieiiltaral  character  of  Red  River  valley  is  excellent.  Notwithstanding 
iuhigh  latitude,  the  State  produces  maize  of  superior  quality  in  large  quantities. 
Wild  rice,  straw l)errieB,  currants,  plums,  and  cranberries  abound  in  the  prairies. 
The  returns  of  the  census  of  1860  show  very  large  aggregates,  compared  with 
the  extent  under  cultivation,  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  barley,  with  large 
qoaotities  of  maize,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  rice,  and  hay.  The  products  of  maple 
BQgv,  maple  and  sorghum  molasses,  honey,  orchard  and  dairy  products,  lire 
stock  and  slaughtered  animals,  are  remarkable,  considering  the  brief  period  since 
thf  first  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  clhnate  of  Minnesota  from  its  high  latitude  is  necessarily  severe  in  the 
nonhera  parts  of  the  State,  yet  it  is  accompanied  by  an  equability  which  easily 
assimilates  the  human  system  to  its  low  temperature,  preventing  those  sudden 
changes  which  are  insalubrious  in  lower  latitudes.  The  climatic  relations  are 
verj  favorable  to  health  and  longevity,  presenting  many  alleviations  to  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  winter. 

Portions  of  Minnesota  are  covered  with  heavy  growths  of  pine,  which  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  water  communication  and  railroad  improvements  will  soon 
bring  into  market.  The  ridges  of  the  drift  localities  abound  in  small  pine,  spruce, 
hemluck,  birch,  aspen,  and  maple ;  Cyprus,  cedar,  and  tamarack  exist  in  the 
Bwamps,  the  river  alluvions  furnishing  an  excellent  growth  of  oaks,  hard  and 
soft  maple,  birch,  linden,  elm,  and  walnut. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  yet  undeveloped.  Copper  has  been 
found,  but  in  most  cases  as  a  detritus  carried  away  fiom  its  deposits  imbedded 
io  moving  masses  of  boulders  and  drift.  Yet  around  Lake  Superior  it  is  likely 
a  eoQsiderable  amount  of  this  mineral  will  be  produced. 

Coal  has  not  jet  been  discovered  in  quantities  comparable  to  its  development 
in  the  neighboring  States.  Lead  gives  promise  of  t^reater  abundance,  in  the 
northeastern  part  large  formations  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quai'tz,  accompa- 
nied by  still  further  developments  of  iron  ore,  were  reported  by  the  State  geol- 
ogist upon  actual  survey  in  1855.  Notwithstanding  the  large  area  of  the  State 
its  geological  character  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  azoic  and  protozoic  groups, 
concealed  by  a  thin  superincumbent  stratum  of  drift  extending  over  a  large  part 
of  the  country. 

In  1860  there  were  in  Minnesota  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $2,388,310,  consuming  raw  material  valued  at 
€1,904,070;  that  sum,  with  the  cost  of  labor,  being  equal  to  $2,616,284.  The 
T«laeof  the  manufactured  products  was  $3,373,182,  resulting  in  a  profit  of 
$756,898,  or  over  31  per  cent  on  the  capital.  The  greater  portion  of  production 
▼as  lumber,  of  which  in  the  first  of  the  four  districts  of  the  State,  including  the 
St.  Croix  and  its  tributaries,  there  were  sent  to  market  seventy-three  million 
feet.    In  the  whole  State  there  were  in  1860  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  saw- 
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mills,  producing  lumber  valued  at  $1,234,203.  The  yield  of  the  timber  trade 
in  1866  amounted  to  157,273,944  feet,  valued  at  $2,359,124.  The  abundant 
water  power  of  Minnesota  will,  it  is  believed,  induce  the  investment  of  a  large 
amount  of  capital  in  manufactures,  which,  by  the  decisive  advantages  of  natural 
and  artificial  channels  of  transportation,  will  yet  become  an  important  element  of 
prosperity  in  the  State. 

Tne  railroad  communications  are  in  process  of  rapid  extension.  During  1865 
two  hundred  and  ten  miles  were  completed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  addi- 
tional miles  having  been  graded. 

During  1866  it  was  estimated  that  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles  would  be 
put  in  process  of  construction.  The  completion  of  these  lines  of  road  will  place 
all  the  prominent  points  of  the  State  in  rapid  communication  with  Chicago,  the 
great  railroad  centre  of  the  West,  and  the  commercial  entrepdt  of  the  nation. 

St.  Paul,  the  State  capital,  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  nine  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony*  being  situ- 
ated on  a  bluff  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  surrounded 
by  picturesque  hills  abounding  in  excellent  springs  of  water.  It  was  first  set- 
tled in  1840  and  has  grown  to  be  a  large  commercial  city,  holding  very  active 
business  relations  with  the  northwest.  It  contains  the  State-house  and  other 
buildings  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  various  benevolent  and  literary  insti- 
tutions. Its  churches,  schools,  and  printing  establishments  are  on  a  scale  com- 
'mensuratc  with  its  rapid  progress  as  a  city,  indicating  a  worthy  aspiration  for 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement ;  its  banks  and  other  commercial  institatioua 
representing  an  extensive  and  growing  trade. 

Red  Wing,  St.  Anthony,  Fort  Snelling,  Stillwater,  Mankato,  Saint  Cloud,  and 
Minneapolis  are  important  places,  rapidly  increasiog  in  population,  business,  and 
wealth. 

The  educational  and  moral  interests  of  the  State  are  judiciously  managed ;  the 
landed  endowments  of  learning,  as  devised  by  the  wise  benevolence  of  the  gov- 
ernment, are  developing  a  high  tone  of  intelligence. 

Authoritative  statistics  indicate  that  earnest  attention  is  given  to  religious  en- 
terprises, showing  adequate  church  accommodations. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  sound,  the  expenditures  falling  within 
the  receipts,  and  its  debt  nearly  liquidated. 

There  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  State  about  thirty-six  million  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  public  land. 

I)uring  the  last  fiscal  year  the  extensions  of  the  public  lines  in  Minnesota 
were  retarded  by  rains  through  the  surveying  season.  Since  last  report,  how- 
ever, the  field  work  in  eastern  and  western  Minnesota  was  prosecuted  to  the 
extent  of  the  means  provided,  the  returns  including  thirty-nine  whole  and  frac- 
tional townships,  embracing  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-three  acres.  These,  with  the  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
townships  previously  reported,  cover  an  aggregate  surveyed  surface  in  Minne- 
sota, from  the  commencement  of  operations  to  June  30, 1867,  of  twenty-two  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  acred, 
while  the  progress  made  in  the  preparation  of  office  work  has  been  active  and 
satisfactory.  Immigration  into  the  State  during  the  past  and  present  season 
has  been  very  large,  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  farming  population,  many 
settling  beyond  the  surveyed  region.  In  order  to  affoi*d  them  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  titles,  the  surveying  department  makes  an  estimate  for  so  ex- 
tending the  lines  as  to  embrace  settlements  between  St.  Louis  and  Mississippi 
rivers  in  eastern  Minnesota  north  of  Mille  Lac,  and  in  the  western  and  south- 
western portions  of  the  State,  that  country  being  mostly  agricultural,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pine  lands  in  the  northern  section  of  the  State. 

The  exploration  of  the  timbered  regions  has  shown  considerable  abatemeut 
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in  ppolLation.  owing  to  tlip  steady  vigilance  exercised  bj  the  land  officers  in  pre* 
Tenting  depredations  and  enforcing  fines  against  trespassers. 

The  early  survey  and  offering  of  the  timbered  land  would  be  an  efficient 
means  towards  arresting  depredations  and  securing  economy  in  the  use  of  lum- 
ber and  wood  for  fuel,  which  are  cut  at  a  distance  from  places  of  consumption 
and  by  persons  having  no  interest  in  preserving  the  growth  of  the  forest. 
Looking  to  these  considerations,  the  estimate  of  the  surveyor  general,  slightly 
rt'daced,  is  submitted  for  an  appropriation  for  surveys  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Da  COT  \  embraces  a  large  scope  of  unoccupied  territory,  fringed  with  white 
settlements  in  its  southern  border  along  the  Missouri  river.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  tracts  nearly  f^quare,  of  which  the  eastern  extends  from  the  boundary 
of  Nebraska  northward  to  the  national  frontier,  and  measures  a  little  more  than 
400  miles  square.  The  western  portion  forms  a  sort  of  echelon  to  the  eastern 
and  extends  from  the  boundary  of  Colorado  northward  to  that  of  Montana,  be- 
ing an  obloDg  figure  the  length  of  which  and  breadth  respectively  are  330  and 
260  miles.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Territory  is  900  miles,  its  extreme  breadth 
r>:jo.  its  area  being  240,597  square  miles,  or  153,982,080  acres.  The  eastern 
pec t ion  is  traversed  by  the  Missouri  river,  the  numerous  affluents  of  which  form 
an  extensive  system  of  internal  navigation  and  drainage.  Dakota  has  been  de- 
scribed by  geographers  as  an  undulating  plain  rising  gradually  westward  to  the 
Kccky  mountai.*^s,  with  an  occasional  approach  to  hills  or  terraces.  There  is 
E^thing  that  can  be  called  mountain  within  its  limits.  The  eastern  and  southern 
pArt^  of  the  eastern  section  are  known  to  present  very  considerable  agricultural 
f.icilitie8.  Imperfect  information  has  caused  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  to 
hv  reported  as  insufficiently  watered.  Further  advices  induce  doubt  in  that  re- 
spect. In  other  parts  of  the  Missouri  basin  a  deficiency  of  rain  has  been  found, 
i>ot  experience  has  discovered  that  this  inconvenience  was  very  greatly  reme- 
died by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  by  stores  of  subterranean  moisture.  There 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  these  alleviating  influences  will  be  found  to  exist  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  lands  of  the  upper  Missouri.  The  western  portion 
of  the  Territory  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  agricul- 
tural character  of  this  part,  though  imperfectly  understood,  is  supposed  to  be 
much  hetter  than  has  been  represented.  It  is  well  wooded  in  the  portions  which 
have  been  traversed  by  surveying  parties  and  others.  The  population  in  1860 
was  4,837,  including  2,261  civilized  Indians.  There  are  about  30,000  uncivil- 
ized Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory.  These,  however,  are  passing 
away  by  accelerating  causes.  Yancton,  the  capital,  containing  about  eight  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  manifests  an  active  and  thriving  spirit  of  industrial  progress. 
Vermillion  is  also  a  point  of  considerable  influence,  the  seat  of  the  United 
States  land  office  for  the  Dakota  district.  The  public  lands  undisposed  of  in 
the  Territory  are  equal  to  about  one  hundred  aud  forty-five  million  two  bun- 
dred  and  ninety  thousand  acres. 

In  Dakota  during  the  last  year  the  correction  line  coincident  with  the  43^ 
3(K  of  north  latitude  has  been  extended  nearly  seventy -six  miles  from  Dakota 
river  west  to  its  intersection  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri.  Besides  this,  the 
township  and  range  lines  north  and  west  of  the  Yancton  Indian  reservation 
have  also  been  established,  equal  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Besides,  fifty- 
five  whole  and  fractional  townships  have  been  subdivided  into  sections,  equal 
to  over  three  thousand  lineal  miles,  embracing  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thou- 
sand  six  hundred  and  sixty -six  acres,  which,  with  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  townships,  or  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight 
aere«,  make  an  aggregate  of  two  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  acres  surveyed  in  the  Territory  from  the 
initiation  of  the  system  to  the  30th  of  June,  1867,  while  the  preparation  of  maps 
and  other  records  has  kept  pace  with  the  field  service.   Engagements  have  been 
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made  for  the  performance  of  eervices  requiring  most  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  18G8.  Tliat  service  will  eflfect  the  extension  of  standards 
from  near  the  mouth  of  Wild  Rice  river  in  MinnesoU,  in  47^  18'  30''  of  north 
latitude,  to  the  Pembina  region  in  Dakota,  adjoining  the  international  bourtdarj 
or  49°  of  north  latitude,  near  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  where  a  considerable 
settlement  exists.  There,  too,  under  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  article  of  treaty 
with  the  Red  Lake  and  Pembina  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  October  2. 
1863,  and  article  seven  of  supplemental  treaty  of  April  12,  1864,  certain  resi- 
dents have  a  right  to  selection,  each  a  quarter  section  when  the  surveys  are 
made.  To  accommodate  those  distant  settlements  of  years  standing,  a  surveyor 
was  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  locality  with  the  lines  of  the 
survey  in  Minnesota.  The  deputy  was  also  directed  to  subdivide  the  Pembina 
lands  to  the  extent  of  the  means  allowed  for  that  service.  He  is  progressing  with 
the  field  work,  the  settlers  awaiting  surveys.  The  surveyor  general  therefore 
submits  estimates  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  for  the  service  of  the  fi.^cal 
year  ending  June  30,  1869.  The  localities  indicated  by  the  surveying  depart- 
ment as  requiring  field  operations  are  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  on  the 
Missouri  between  Fort  Randall  and  Fort  Sully,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blaclt 
Hills  of  Dakota,  where  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  pine  timber  of  excellent  quality, 
needed  for  building  material  all  over  Dakota.  Besides,  this  locality,  it  is  reported, 
abounds  also  in  mineral  wealth,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  coal,  and  by 
memorial  the  legislature  h^s  sought  the  extension  of  the  surveys  in  the  Whit« 
River  valley  to  the  pine  lands  of  the  Black  Hills. 

For  these  considerations  it  is  suggested  that  when  the  existing  Indian  diffi- 
culties are  settled,  and  their  title  extinguished  in  the  locality  of  the  Black  Hills, 
that  region  could  be  reached  by  lines  counting  from  the  sixth  principal  meridian 
west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

It  is  further  reported  that  information  has  reached  the  surveyor  general  of 
the  existence  of  settlers  around  Fort  Laramie,  and  along  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  in  the  Territory,  and  that  there  are  now  three  thousand  inhabitants  ask- 
ing for  surveys  in  those  places.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  submitted  thatati 
appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  service,  and  an  estimate  is  accordingly  submitted  for  the  year 
which  will  end  June  30,  1869. 

The  War  Department  on  the  12th  of  September,  1867,  relinquished  that  por 
tion  of  the  Fort  Randall  reservation  which  lies  north  and  east  of  the  Missoim 
river,  and  west  of  the  Yancton  Indian  reservation.  The  area  thus  released  is 
estimated  at  twenty -one  thousand  acres,  but  it  cannot  be  disposed  of,  owing  to 
the  general  interdict  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  June  12, 1858,  (volume  11, 
page  336.)  It  is  recommended  that  the  interdict  be  removed  by  legislation  re- 
storing the  premises  not  needed  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain,  so  that  set- 
tlers may  acquire  legal  title  to  the  tracts  they  severally  occupy. 

Nebraska,  the  youngest  State  in  the  American  Union,  extends  from  the  Mis- 
souri westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  an  extreme  length  of  412  miles, 
decreasing  to  310  miles  on  the  southern  border,  its  extreme  width  being  208 
miles,  diminishing  to  138  miles  on  the  west. 

Its  area  is  75,995  square  miles,  or  48,636,800  acres. 

The  country  through  its  entire  length  dips  toward  the  Missouri  river,  being 
upon  the  western  slope  of  the  great  central  basin  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. The  larger  portion  is  elevated  and  undulating  prairie ;  there  are  no  moua- 
tains  or  high  hills ;  the  bottom  lands  of  the  river  valleys  are  generally  level. 
Above  these,  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet,  are  second  bottoms  or  table  lands, 
sloping  backward  to  the  blufifs,  which  range  with  the  general  level  of  the  coun- 
try. These  bluffs  sometimes  rise  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  river  level ;  back  of 
these  is  the  undulating  prairie,  well  watered  with  springs  and  running  streams, 
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being  covered  with  excellent  grasses.  This  prairie  resembles  the  waves  of  ocean 
Hiddenlj  arrested  in  their  swell  and  changed  into  soil  and  rock. 

Id  remarkable  contrast  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  State  is  the  tract 
knoirn  as  Mauvaises  Terres,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  ninety  miles  long 
aad  thirty  wide,  produced  by  some  powerful  agencies  of  denudation  and 
degradation  of  the  land.  Viewed  from  a  distance  it  seems  like  some  deserted 
abode  of  civilization;  the  prismatic  and  columnar  masses  appear  as  residences  of 
modem  architecture  or  public  buildings,  with  towers,  columns,  and  walls.  A 
near  approach  dispels  the  illusion,  the  imposing  forms  of  architectural  beauty 
legoive  themselves  into  masses  of  rocks  with  labyrinthine  defiles.  These  first 
appearances,  however,  are  not  correct  exponents  of  geological  character,  as  they 
are  found  upon  examination  to  contain  some  excellent  lands. 

The  population  of  Nebraska  in  1860  was  28,841 ;  the  inviting  features  of  the 
country  have  stimulated  immigration  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1867  the  State 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  having  attained  the  requisite  number  of  inhabit- 
ants    Its  location  is  such  as  to  command  especial  attention  of  immigrants. 

The  soil  of  the  eastern  portion  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  the  prairies  are  covered 
with  A  heavy  sod,  the  matted  growth  of  ages  of  vegetation,  several  teams  of 
oien  being  required  to  break  it ;  the  subsequent  tillage  is  comparatively  easy,  the 
gronnd  being  rendered  light  and  mellow.  Along  the  rivers  are  groves  of  oak, 
walnnt,  cottonwood,  hickory,  and  willow;  very  dense  forests  of  Cottonwood 
grow  along  the  Missouri  river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte. 

llie  climate  is  milder  than  the  eastern  States  within  the  same  parallels  of  lat- 
itude ;  the  snroroer  is  of  high  temperature,  but  the  sultriness  is  alleviated  by 
cool,  refreshing  winds  blowing  over  the  prairies.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  less 
than  falls  on  the  Atlantic  side.  This  dryness  does  not  become  appreciable  east  of 
tiie 98th  meridian.  West  of  that  meridian  the  soil,  so  far  as  known ,  is  arid  and  not 
30  well  suited  to  agriculture ;  that  part  of  the  State  to  the  eastward,  however,  is 
not  deficient  in  moisture. 

In  1860  the  farms  of  Nebraska  embraced  118,789  acres  of  improved  land,  and 
512,425  of  unimproved.  The  productions  of  that  year  amounted  to  1,482,080 
bashels  of  maize,  147,867  bushels  of  wheat,  74,502  bush9ls  of  oats,  162,188 
boBhels  of  potatoes,  24,458  tons  of  hay,  and  341,541  pounds  of  butter.  In  that 
jear  the  return  was  made  of  about  5,000  horses,  7,000  cows,  30,000  oxen  and 
other  cattle,  2,500  sheep,  and  25,000  swine.  The  peculiar  characters  of  soil 
and  climate  indicate  that  stock-raising  will  become  a  very  important  and  re- 
manerative  branch  of  its  agricultural  enterprise.  The  dryness  of  the  climate 
and  the  copious  vegetation,  especially  of  nutritious  grasses,  will  attract  capital, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  wool-raising  interests. 

The  trade  of  Nebraska  is  in  its  infancy.  Its  facilities,  natural  and  artificial, 
most  soon  develop  an  immense  volume  of  domestic  commerce,  in  addition  to  the 
ig^gate  of  the  carrying  trade  that  will  pass  through  the  State  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  Five  hundred  miles  of  that  route  are  com- 
pleted, and  a  wonderful  progress  is  announced  in  the  prosecution  of  the  remain- 
ing portions.  Within  a  score  of  miles  further  lies  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. The  massive  grades  and  excavations  of  that  portion  of  the  route  will  of 
eonne  not  admit  of  the  rapid  daily  progress  that  has  been  shown  in  the  extraor- 
dinary operations  of  the  past  year.  The  mineral  resources  of  Nebraska  will 
be  considered  under  another  head.  Nebraska  City,  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  well 
boilt  town  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  domestic  commerce,  requiring  transpor- 
tation amounting  to  13,337,734  pounds  in  1864,  and  employing  1,792  men, 
1,410  mules,  13,808  oxen,  and  1,587  wagons,  the  total  expense  of  which  was 
S2,134,037.     The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  8,000. 

Omaha  City,  the  capital,  Js  located  upon  high,  undulating  ground  between  the 
wme  river  and  the  posterior  blu£fs,  commanding  a  very  fine  view.  Limestone 
for  building  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.    This 
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city  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  which 
gives  it  an  immense  importance  as  a  commercial  point,  and  is  cnlarg^ing  its 
wealth  and  population  at  a  very  remarkable  rate.  Its  population  in  1865  was 
4,500,  and  is  now  estimated  at  12,000. 

In  the  State  the  public  lands  remaining  undisposed  of  are  equal  to  about 
forty-two  and  a  third  millions  of  acres. 

By  the  act  of  July  28,  1866,  the  removal  was  ordered  of  the  surveyor  general 
of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  from  Dubuque  to  Platt^mouth,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  were  made  one  surveying  district,  thereby  detaching  it  from  Kansas. 
As  far  as  the  surveys  in  Nebraska  had  been  contracted  for  by  the  Kansas  snr- 
veyor  general  at  Leavenworth,  they  were  prosecuted  in  the  field  to  completion^ 
and  returns  made  to  that  office. 

For  the  portion  of  the  last  year  in  which  the  Nebraska  service  was  under  tbe 
Kansas  surveyor  general,  ^ve  different  contracts  were  completed,  involving  a 
liability  of  over  $28,000,  the  cost  of  72  lineal  miles  of  standard,  740  of  town- 
ships, and  4,583  of  sections,  embracinp:  81  whole  and  fractional  townships, 
equal  to  1,656, 184  acres,  the  locality  of  those  surveys  falling  within  the  counties 
of  Monroe,  Madison,  Merick,  Hall,  and  Buffalo. 

When  the  surveyor  general  for  Iowa  and  Nebraska  entered  on  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  which  was  on  the  2ti  day  of  April,  1867,  the  necessary  books, 
furniture,  and  surveying  instruments  were  transferred  from  Dubuque  to  Platts- 
mouth,  on  the  5th  day  of  May  last,  together  with  the  records  appertaining  to 
Nebraska,  which  had  been  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  at  Leavenworth. 

The  surveying  archives  of  Iowa,  as  the  service  is  completed  in  that  JState, 
are  suffered  to  remain  at .  Dubuque,  in  charge  of  a  responsible  party  without 
compensation,  until  the  legislature  of  the  State  shall  pass  a  law  for  their  accept- 
ance, according  to  the  terms  of  congressional  legislation  in  that  respect. 

Upon  opening  the  surveyor  general's  office  at  Plattsmouth,  he  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  instructions  respecting  the  service  in  Nebraska. 

Surveying  contracts  were  made  tor  the  extension  of  guide  meridiane,  standard 
parallels,  and  subdivision  of  21  whole  and  fractional  townships,  the  work  to  be 
paid  tor  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $15,000  by  act  of  July  28,  1866,  no  report 
having  reached  here  of  returns  of  the  work.  Certain  deputies  contracted  for 
the  establishment  of  standard  lines  extending  from  the  Pawnee  reservation  we^t 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Colorado,  embracing  the  lands  granted 
by  Congress  in  aid  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  up  the  Platte  river 
and  Lodge  Pole  creek,  a  tributary  of  South  Platte  river.  They  have,  however, 
encountered  difficulties  caused  by  Indian  hostilities. 

The  surveying  department  suggests  the  importance  of  the  survey  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Nebraska  and  Colorado  and  of  the  western  boundary  of  Nebraska. 
The  establishment  of  these  boundaries  is  required  in  order  properly  to  make 
the  allotments  in  aid  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  which  has  been  completed 
from  Omaha  almost  to  the  western  line  of  the  State,  and  is  further  required  to 
accommodate  settlers  along  the  route,  as  well  as  to  determine  political  jurisdic- 
tions, the  uncertainty  in  that  respect  causing  inconvenience  in  tbe  collection  of 
national  and  State  revenues,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  com- 
munities  adjacent  to  territorial  and  State  lines. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  and  of  settlements  keeping  pace  with  the  improvements,  the  surveyor 
general  has  presented  an  estimate  to  realize  the  objects  contemplated,  but,  in 
consideration  of  the  wants  of  other  surveying  districts,  the  estimate  has  been 
reduced  by  this  office  to  850,000  for  the  surveys  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1869. 

Under  the  treaty  with  the  Omahas,  concluded  March  6,  1865,  a  contract  has 
been  awarded  by  the  department  for  the  subdivision  of  that  reservation,  to  be 
in  the  first  instance  divided  into  northern  and  southern  portions,  the  former 
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bring  been  sold  to  the  United  States  for  the  home  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  the 
Utter  to  be  occapied  by  the  Omahas.  The  returns  of  survey  have  been  received 
amoanting  to  302,832  acres,  consisting  of  205,335  acres  of  the  Omaha  reserva- 
tion and  97,497  acres  of  the  Winnebago  Indian  lands. 

Allotments  to  the  Omahas  under  treaty  stipulations  are  to  be  made  for  their 
exclasive  use,  in  parcels  not  exceeding  forty  acres,  to  persons  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  to  each  head  of  a  family  160  acres.  The  lands  in  Nebraska  surveyed 
from  the  commencement  of  operations,  in  1855,  embrace  15,520,249  acres. 
Besides  these  surveying  operations,  iu  that  State,  authority  of  law  was  given 
for  a  geological  reconnoissance,  results  of  which  will  be  presented  under  another 
head  in  this  report. 

Kansas,  one  of  the  youngest  and  largest  States  in  the  Union,  occupying  the 
western  slope  of  the  Missouri  valley,  varies  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  from  344 
to40S  miles,  with  uniform  breadth  of  208.  Its  area  is  81,318  square  miles,  or 
52.043,520  acres. 

The  eastern  half  is  undulating  prairie,  alternating  with  timber.  The  latter  is 
generally  found  skirting  the  streams,  which  flow  through  beautiful  valleys.  The 
western  part  of  the  State  is  m.>re  level,  the  depressions  more  gradual,  and  timber 
less  abundant.  The  extreme  western  portion  forms  part  of  a  sterile  belt  running 
from  the  47  th  parallel  to  New  Mexico.  The  State  is  drained  byanumberof 
large  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Missouri.  No  mountains,  swamps,  or  marshes,  have 
bten  discovered.  The  timber  consists  of  cotton  wood,  sycamore,  oak,  ash,  hickory, 
walnat,  hackberry,  sugar  maple,  sumac,  and  willow.  The  growth  of  timber  is 
probably  adequate  to  home  demand,  but  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  form  the 
ha^is  of  an  export  lumber  trade. 

The  population  in  1860  was  107,206.  At  the  time  of  the  previous  decennial 
cen>us  the  whole  State  was  a  wilderness,  with  a  few  scattering  white  settlements. 
The  present  population  is  estimated  at  three  hundred  tbousaud  to  four  hundred 
thousand.  The  general  features  of  the  country  are  of  a  character  to  attract 
lar^e  immigration. 

The  soil  of  the  eastern  part  is  excellent,  there  being  two  classes  of  land,  the 
first  embracing  the  alluvions  of  the  river  and  the  strips  of  timber.  Of  this 
ckss  there  are  at  least  10,000,000  acres  in  the  State,  or  fully  five  times  the 
amoant  of  improved  land.  For  the  production  of  the  heavier  kinds  of  cereals 
tht«  land  is  surpassed  in  richness  by  none  of  the  neighboring  States.  For  wheat 
and  other  small  grains,  the  second-class  lands,  embracing  the  upland  or  rolling 
prairies,  are  preferred.  These  are  covered  by  a  soil  averaging  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  depth,  with  a  sub-soil  of  fertilizing  qualities  sufficient  to  furnish  iuex- 
haa.«tible  fertility  if  skilfully  managed. 

The  scarcity  of  building  timber  is  amply  compensated  by  the  general  distri- 
bution of  rocks  admirable  for  the  construction  of  dwellingd  and  fences.  Water- 
courses are  well  distributed.  Unfailing  springs  of  pure  cold  water  are  very 
abundant,  and  wells,  furnishing  copious  supply,  need  not  be  sunk  over  twenty 
to  forty  feet. 

Facts  collected  from  old  settlers  show  that  the  soil  of  Kansas  has  a  remark- 
able power  of  compensating  the  absence  of  rain  by  its  subterram*an  stores  of 
Qoidtare.  The  records  of  meteorological  observations  at  military  posts  indicate 
that  the  average  precipitation  of  rain  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  favor  of  Kansas  as  compared  with  the 
neighboring  States. 

The  climate  of  the  State  is  temperate  and  healthful.  Its  locality,  half-way 
lip  the  slope  of  the  eastern  Cordilleras,  gives  it  the  advantage  of  the  higher 
Hrata  of  the  atmosphere,  with  more  general  circulation.  The  equability  of  tem- 
perature 18  especially  favorable  to  stock-raising 

ITie  statistics  of  1860  show  remarkable  aggregates  of  different  kiuds  of  live 
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Btock.  From  a  report  of  the  Biirvejur  general  it  is  seen  that  horses  hare 
increased  in  number  in  seven  years,  since  the  last  decennial  census,  from  18,8^2 
to  150,000;  mules  from  1,430  to  10,000;  cattle  of  all  kinds  from  87,000 
to  1,000,000.  and  sheep  from  15,000  to  100,000.  The  total  value  of  live  stock 
has  advanced  from  $3,205,522  to  $40,300,000.  The  aggregate  of  animal  prod- 
ucts, cereals,  and  potatoes  shows  like  expansion.  The  fruit  and  garden  crops 
lately  raised  have  developed  a  capacity  in  the  soil  and  climate  for  such  pro- 
duction. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Kansas  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known ;  but  suflBicient 
has  been  developed  incidentally  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  State  has  a  liberal 
endowment  of  the  useful  minerals.  The  coal  measures  of  the  eastern  portion 
are  supposed  to  cover  an  extensive  region.  The  upper  stratum  crops  out  in  tie 
eastern  and  middle  counties.  In  Leavenworth,  Osage,  and  Bourbon  counties, 
"in  which  alone  the  veins  have  been  worked  to  any  extent,  the  supply  seems 
abundant  and  the  quality  superior.  The  surveyor  general  is  of  opinion  from 
late  surveys  that  the  coal  veins  to  the  westward  will  be  found  of  increasing 
abundance.  West  of  this  out-cropping  of  the  coal  strata  is  an  irregular  belt, 
from  fifty  to  seventy -five  miles  wide,  of  permian  rocks,  in  which  are  found  saU 
springs,  inexhaustible  beds  of  gypsum,  and  inferior  iron  ore ;  platinum  has  also 
been  discovered.  Sand  rock  and  lime  rock  crop  out  all  over  the  State.  Fine 
magnesian  limestone  of  beautiful  color  has  been  quarried  on  the  Kansas  river 
near  Fort  Riley,  and  is  now  used  in  erecting  public  buildings. 

The  progress  of  public  land  surveys  develops  an  increased  number  of  salt 
springs,  highly  impregnated  with  this  very  necessary  mineral.  The  most  ex- 
tensive salines  are  in  the  extreme  southwest,  which  will  ultimately  supply 
millions  of  bushels. 

Tiie  manufactures  of  1860  are  represented  by  344  establishments,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,084,935,  working  up  raw  materials  to  the  value  of  $1,444,975,  and 
paying  for  labor  $880,346.  The  year's  product  was  $4,357,408,  leaving  a 
profit  of  $2,032,087,  or  187  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  In  the  seven  years  since 
1860  this  industrial  interest  has  increased  rapidly.  The  trade  of  the  State  n 
advancing  with  other  great  interests.  The  internal  navigation  is  not  so  exten- 
sive as  that  of  the  neighboring  States ;  hence  railroad  enterprise  is  stimulated  bv 
the  necessities  of  trade.  One  branch  of  the  great  continental  railroad  route,  with 
its  connections,  passes  through  the  entire  length  of  the  State.  This  branch  will, 
by  the  1st  of  January,  1S68,  have  completed  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  miles. 
Over  five  hundred  miles  of  road  'are  now  in  full  operation,  with  a  large  number 
of  routes  of  commanding  commercial  facilities  and  importance,  and  are  pushed 
with  great  energy  and  skill. 

Leavenworth,  the  largest  city,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
about  a  mile  below  Fort  Leavenworth.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural 
country,  well  watered,  and  furnished  with  excellent  building  materials.  Its 
churches,  schools,  literary  publications,  manufacturing  and  commercial  institu- 
tions are  on  a  scale  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  and  intelligent  population, 
which  is  now  30,000  or  40,000. 

Lawrence  is  a  beautiful  and  thriving  town  in  Douglas  county,  on  the  Kansas 
river,  forty-five  miles  from  its  mouth.     Its  population  is  over  2,000. 

Atchison,  Wyandotte,  and  Topeka  are  promising  towns.  The  latter  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  well  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kansas 
river,  about  25  miles  above  Lawrence,  with  a  population  of  1,500. 

There  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  State  about  43,140,000  acres  of  public 
land. 

In  the  fiscal  year  surveying  arrangements  were  made  by  the  surveyor  general 
to  the  extent  of  the  appropriations.  The  returns  of  work  amount  in  that  period 
to  237  miles  of  standard  lines,  1,207  of  townships,  and  2,946  miles  of  section 
lines,  c6mprising  49  townships,  embracing  1,127,695  acres.     Theso  added  to 
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former  surveys  in  Kansas  make  a  total  of  20,510,443  acres  in  that  State  over 
which  the  lines  of  public  surveys  have  been  extended. 

The  field  operations  daring  the  last  season  have  been  interrupted  by  the 
Indians.  The  surveyors  whose  sphere  of  operations  was  on  the  ^moky  Hill, 
the  Saline  fork  of  the  Kansas  river,  the  meridian  of  Fort  Kearney  and  Fort 
Zarah,  were  attacked,  one  of  the  surveying  party  killed,  and  the  others  dis- 
pfr«ed  with  loss  in  outfit  and  provisions.  Upon  reorganizing,  the  deputies,  with 
lre?h  assistants  and  supplies,  started  again  with  commendable  energy  for  the 
Jirlj  to  complete  the  service  which  had  been  undertaken. 

Besides  the  surveys  referred  to,  which  were  executed,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  surveyor  general  of  Kansas,  others  were  in  progress  in  that  State 
uDder  the  direct  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  con- 
fonniry  with  the  treaty  of  July  19,  1866.  with  the  Cherokees,  of  that  of  29th 
S^'piember,  1865,  with  the  Great  and  Little  O.-^ages,  whereby  these  Indians 
partly  sold  and  ceded  in  trust  to  the  United  States  the  lands  situated  in  the 
soathern  pnrt  of  the  State,  extending  from  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri  to 
the  lOOth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich. 

An  award  of  contracts  was  made  by  the  department  proper  to  different  sur- 
vmrs  for  the  extension  of  those  lines  at  an  estima'ed  cost  of  $82,000,  payable 
oat  of  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  act  of  July  28. 1866,  "for  surveying 
lodiao  and  other  reservations  under  treaty  stipulations,''  and  in  part  out  of  the 
prDceeds  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  those  lands. 

The  retams  of  survey  of  the  Cherokee  neutral  and  Osage  tracts  have  been 
made  to  the  extent  of  2,895,966  acres,  the  field  operations  having  been  during 
the  last  year  only  as  far  west  as  the  Arkansas  river.  The  soil  is  represented 
to  be  of  the  first  rate,  being  extremely  productive;  the  lands  having  already 
attracted  numerous  settlers,  who  are  awaiting  the  completion  of  arrangements 
DOW  in  progress  for  the  disposal  of  the  premises. 

Those  arrangements  require  the  appraisement  in  the  field,  as  ordered  by  the 
department,  of  the  Cherokee  neutral  lands.  When  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  after  due  advertisement,  the  lands  will  be  sold  iu  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  In  regard  to  the  Osage  lands,  plats  of  the  surveys  are 
iu  progress  of  duplication  for  the  local  land  officers,  to  enable  them  to  make  sales 
aft»;r  the  President's  proclamation. 

In  the  survey  of  the  Cherokee  neutral,  and  those  of  the  Great  and  Little 
0#age  reservations,  the  fact  has  been  discovered  that  a  strip  exists,  lying 
between  those  lands  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the 
37ih  parallel  of  north  latitude,  as  determined  and  surveyed  in  1857  under  the 
direction  of  the  War  Department.  The  strip  is  found  to  extend  over  two  miles 
from  north  to  south.  That  part  of  it  stretching  west  from  the  State  line  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  intersection  of  the  Neosho  river,  lying  between  the  Cherokee  neutral 
U  di  on  the  north  and  Qn^paw  lands  on  the  south,  is  found  to  be  public  lands ; 
that  portion  west  of  the  Neosho,  and  running  due  west  to  the  100th  meridian,  is 
i»cenained  to  belong  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  which,  under  the  provision  of 
ibe  I7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  July  19, 1866,  was  apparently  intended  to  have 
hfen  ceded  by  the  Indians  in  trust  to  be  surveyed  and  sold  in  their  behalf. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  surveyed,  because  of  the  evident  incongruity  in  the 
treaty,  which  lefers  to  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  December  29,  1835,  that 
article  treating  of  other  lands  than  the  strip  in  question.  This  being  the  case, 
it  i*  the  opinion  of  this  office  that,  before  the  survey  of  the  strip  which  is  in- 
claded  in  the  patent  issued  to  the  Cherokee  nation  under  the  treaty  of  1835 
can  be  made,  it  will  require  a  supplemental  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  explanatory  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1S66,  to  the  following  effect,  to  wit : 

The  Cherokee  nation  hereby  ce'des  in  trust  to  the  United  St.ites  that  strip  of 
land  Cfcded  to  the  nation  by  tlie  2  J  article  of  the  treaty  of  December  29,  1835, 
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and  embraced  in  the  patent  of  December  31,  1838,  and  now  falling  within  the 
State  of  Kansas.  , 

Under  the  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  made  by  Congress,  March 
2,  1867,  for  surveys  in  Kansas,  contract?  have  been  made  embracing  the  landa 
on  the  Smoky  Hill,  Saline,  and  Solomon  forks  of  Kansas  river,  which  are  required 
to  be  surveyed  into  legal  subdivisions  in  order  to  enable  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  to  make  selections  under  the  grant  of  Congress. 

As  the  progress  of  the  railway  is  very  rapid  in  the  construction  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  route,  additional  surveys  are  requisite,  and  hence  an  estimate  is  submitted 
of  $40,000  for  the  extension  of  public  surveys  in  Kansas  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Colorado  Territoryis  an  auriferous  region,  traversed  by  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  spreading  out  and  enclosing  beautiful  table  lands  called  Parka,  eleva- 
ted several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  San  Luis  Park,  i^  the  southern 
portion,  is  an  immense  elliptical  bowl,  the  bed  of  a  primeval  sea,  elevated  by 
volcanic  agency.  Its  bottom,  seemingly  smooth  as  water  surface,  embraces  an 
area  of  9,400  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  thirty-five  mountain  streams,  de- 
cending  from  an  encircling  rim  of  snow-capped  peaks  and  ridges,  exhibiting  a 
remarkable  symmetry  of  configuration.  The  scenery,  everywhere  subiime, 
presents  the  ever  varying  phases  of  the  kaleidoscope ;  successive  escarpments 
of  terraced  hills  terminate  in  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  enclosing  an  area  of 
18,000  square  miles.  Upon  their  rugged  6»ides  the  point  of  cessation  of  all  arbo- 
rescence  is  cleai  ly  distinguishable,  above  which  the  naked  granite  and  snow  mark 
the  reign  of  perpetual  winter.  The  atmosphere  is  perfectly  pure,  transmitting 
the  wondrous  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scenery,  and  the  vivid  and  gorgeous 
colorings  of  the  sky,  iris-like,  playing  in  interchanging  lights  and  shades  as  varied 
and  copious  as  the  altering  angles  of  the  solar  rays.  There  is  scarce  any  spring 
or  autumn,  the  year  being  divided  between  a  winter  and  a  summer,  both  char- 
acterized by  mildness  of  temperature  and  narrow  range  of  barometric  and  tlier- 
mometric  oscillation.  The  clouds,  incessantly  formed  upon  the  crest  of  the 
sierras,  rarely  interrupt  the  genial  sunshine,  but  refract  the  rays,  clothing  the 
canopy  with  a  silver  sheen  intense  and  enchanting.  They  however  serve  to 
irrigate  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  call  into  being  those  immense  forests  of 
pine,  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  a.spen,  oak,  and  cedar  which  protect  the  sources  of 
springs  and  running  streams.  Thene  alternate  with  mountain  meadows,  covered 
with  luxuriant  and  nutritious  grasses.  The  depressed  elevation  of  the  interior 
surface  of  the  Park  condenses  these  clouds  sufficiently  for  the  growth  of  grasses, 
which  furnish  pasturage  the  year  round,  but  not  enough  for  growth  of  trees. 
This  elevated  region,  with  pure  atmosphere,  is  eminently  salubrious. 

The  San  Luis  Park  forms  a  sort  of  geological  cabinet.  From  the  primary 
rocks,  outcropping  at  the  mural  summits,  to  the  sedimentary  drift,  "covered  with 
soil  and  varnished  with  vegetation,"  around  San  Luis  lake,  all  the  elements  of 
the  geologic  series  seem  to  be  represented.  The  crevices  of  the  secondary  rocks 
on  the  mountain  sides  are  charged  with  richest  ores,  the  source  of  the  goldea 
detritus  found  in  the  gulches  below. 

These  deposits  become  diluted  and  impoverished  as  the  geologic  series  ascends 
and  as  the  slqpe  of  the  mountain  descends.  The  descending  terraces  present  a 
fauna  and  a  flora  increasing  in  richness  and  variety;  cereals,  flax,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  Nourish  upon  the  plain;  sheep  and  cattle  attain  superior  development 
upon  the  hills  of  luxuriant  grass.  The  products  of  the  dairy,  the  orchard,  and 
the  garden  give  promise  of  value  yet  to  be  realized  by  a  systematic  industry. 
Beneath  the  soil  is  a  subsoil  of  peat  which  not  only  moistens  the  surface  but 
stores  an  exhanstlcss  supply  of  fuel  in  the  very  improbable  exigency  of  a  final 
destruction  of  the  magnificent  .mountain  forests.  The  middle  region  of  the  plain 
forms  a  crater  of  twenty  miles  diameter,  enclosed  by  an  almost  circular  wall  or 
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''barranca"  five  hundred  feet  high,  composed  of  lava,  pumices,  calcined  lime, 
Betamorphoscd  sandstone,  vitrified  rocks,  and  obsidian.  This  barranca  is  per- 
forated by  the  rivers  Rio  Del  Norte,  Culebra,  and  Costilla  ;  corrosive  forces  have 
also,  in  places,  broken  it  into  hills.  The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  filled  with  soils, 
retaking  fn^m  the  abrasion  and  disintegration  of  the  various  strata,  brought 
down  bj  the  streams  and  bevelled  to  a  perfect  level.  It  is  of  matchless  fertility 
and  thoroughly  drained  by  underlying  porous  formations.  Access  to  the  Park  is 
facilitated  by  natural  passes  through  the  mountain  rim.  Northward  are  three 
olher  Parks,  named  in  their  ascending  order  South  Park,  Middle  Park,  and  North 
Park;  they  are  smaller  in  size  and  less  variegated  in  beautiful  and  sublime 
scenery,  yet  not  unworthy  of  association  with  San  Luis  Park.  The  remaining 
portion  of  Colorado  may  be  briefly  described  as  mountainous,  with  occasional 
reprodnctions  of  the  peculiar  features  above  described.  The  elements  of  an  agri- 
cuharal  character  are  as  yet  variously  reported,  but  unquestioned  facts  represent 
enormous  yields  of  cereals  from  imperfect  agricultural  enterprise.  Sixty  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  a  crop  well  attested  in  several  localities.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  is  enormous;  the  yield  of  gold  in  1862  was  reported  at 
§12,000,000.  Silver  has  been  mined  on  Snake  river  which  produces  S600  per  ton. 
Lvge  tracts  of  bituminous  coal  are  also  reported.  The  population  in  1860  was 
34,277;  in  1863  it  was  80,000  ^  the  present  population  is  a  matter  of  conflicting 
estimates.  It  is  probably  near  100,000.  The  immigration  is  rapid.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Paciflc  railroad  will  soon  enable  it  to  reach  a  still  higher  aggregate. 
Denver  City,  Central  City,  Colorado  City,  and  Nevada  CiCy  are  the  principal 
towns.  The  public  lands  undisposed  of  in  Colorado  are  over  sixty-two  millions 
ei^ht  hundred  and  fitlty  thousand  acres. 

Daring  the  last  fiscal  year  the  field  operations  in  Colorado  embraced  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  onehuudred  and  fifteen  acres,  which,  added 
to  the  lines  previously  ex  tended,  make  a  surveyed  surface  of  two  millions  eight 
hundred  and  fortj-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres  actually 
sorveyed. 

These  surveyed  lands  are  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  north 
of  the  Arkansas  river,  extending  eastward  to  the  headwaters  of  Terrapin,  Kiowa, 
Bijoux,  Beaver,  and  Big  Sandy  creeks,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Platte  and 
Arkansas,  of  which  these  creeks  are  tributaries.  The  surveys  are  wholly  of 
agricnltural  territory,  the  extent  unsurveyed  in  Coloiado  being  estimated  by  the 
gnnreyor  general  at  seven  millions  of  acres,  lying  both  east  and  west  of  the 
fiocky  mountains. 

Under  the  a{.)propriation  for  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1868,  contracts  have  been  closed  for  the  extension  of  the  first  correction  line 
north  of  the  base,  and  the  second  correction  line  south  across  the  summit  of  the 
moantains ;  also  for  the  running  of  the  ninth  guide  meridian,  west  of  the  sixth 
principal  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  As  these  standards  reach  the  South,  Middle, 
ud  North  Parks  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  township  and  subdivieional  sur- 
veys will  be  run  not  only  in  the  agricultural  regions,  but  in  those  containing 
rich  minerals. 

The  ninth  guide  meridian  will  pass  through  the  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek  min- 
^  difltrict  as  established  by  the  surveyor  general,  looking  to  an  early  survey 
of  mineral  premises  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  26,  1866.  Besides  these 
standard  lines,  measures  have  been  taken  for  surveying  the  townships  imme- 
diately north  of  the  base  line,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  guide  meridians, 
>nd  north  of  the  second  correction  line,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Colorado,  in 
the  region  included  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  guide  meridians. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Pacific  railroad  have  already  advanced  along  the 
PUtte  and  the  Smoky  Hill  fork  of  the  Kansas,  the  Omaha  line  to  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  Denver  City ;  the  Union  Pacific,  eastern  division,  to 
within  three  bandred  miles  of  that  city.    As  they  are  being  rapidly  advanced. 
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with  diminishing  obstacles,  the  surveyor  general,  anticipating  their  completion 
by  the  end  of  the  presfmt  fiscal  year,  suggests  the  necessity  for  extensive  sur- 
veys of  lands  falling  within  the  congressional  grant  in  order  to  falfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  cbncession  to  the  railroad  companies,  and  submits  an  enlarged  estimate 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  which,  looking  also  to  the  public  exigencies  in  other 
surveying  districts,  has  been  reduced  to  $40,000  for  field-work.    * 

The  surveyor  general,  for  reasons  stated  by  him,  suorgests  the  survey  of  tim- 
bered lauds  in  the  mountains,  and  urges  the  necessity  for  the  survey  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Territory,  in  order  to  separate  its  jurisdic- 
tion from  that  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  and  because  the  public  surveys 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  nearly  reached  the  eastern  limits  of  Colorado;  and 
for  the  reason,  also,  that  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  has  pro- 
gressed for  a  considerable  distance  along  its  northern  boundary,  requiring  selec- 
tions of  public  lands  from  diflfereut  States  and  Territories  to  be  transferred  by 
legal  subdivisions  under  congressional  concessions.  It  is  important  that  the 
several  jurisdictions  should  be  astronomically  determined  by  surveys  in  the  field. 
Satisfied  that  the  time  for  the  demarcation  of  these  boundaries  has  arrived,  the 
requisite  estimates  are  submitted  for  the  establishment  of  the  same  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  mineral  resources,  particularly  of  gold  and  silver,  are  described  by  the 
surveyor  general  as  very  rich,  and  although  the  miners  have  not  as  yet  fully  re- 
covered from  the  eflfects  of  the  late  depression  consequent  upou  recklesa  specula- 
tions and  experimental  trials  of  machinery,  yet  the  conviction  is  prevalent 
among  them  that  when  the  mineral  wealth  shall  have  been  developed,  the  results 
will  show  Colorado  to  be  in  this  respect  second  to  no  other  region.  Discoveries 
of  coal  in  large  quantities  have  been  made  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  with 
indications  that  to  the  east  there  is  an  extensive  underlying  basin.  Nor  have 
agricultural  pursuits  been  neglected  during  the  last  year,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  labors  of  the  husbandman  have  been  crowned  with  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  com,  and  potatoes,  the  supplies  being  quite  equal  to  home  consurop- 
tion. 

Utah  Territory,  forming  part  of  the  surveying  district  of  Colorado,  is  without 
an  organization  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  no  land  district  having  as  yet 
been  authorized.  No  surveys,  therefore,  have  been  prosecuted  in  Utah  during  the 
last  year,  except  the  subdivision  of  the  vacated  Indian  reservations  of  Deep  creek 
and  Corn  creek  into  forty-acre  tracts,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
Congress  of  May  5,  1864,  for  vacating  and  selling  the  present  Indian  reserva- 
tions therein.  The  returns  of  these  surveys  show  the  area  embraced  within 
those  reservations  to  be  ninety-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-three 
acres,  which  with  the  former  surveys  of  similar  lands,  as  also  of  the  public  domain, 
exhibits  an  aggregate  of  surveyed  lands  in  Utah  of  two  million  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve  acres. 

In  the  absence  of  an  effective  system  for  the  general  disposal  of  the  public 
and  mineral  lands,  evidences  of  surveys  heretofore  made  in  that  Territory  are 
fast  being  destroyed  and  obliterated  by  time  and  accident.  In  this  view  the 
surveyor  general  submits  an  estimate  for  that  kind  of  work  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  looking  also  to  the  extension  of  the  lines  to  mineral  localities,  discoveries 
of  rich  veins  of  argentiferous  galena  and  silver  having  already  attracted  numer- 
ous miners,  who,  it  is  reported,  are  building  towns.  When  it  shall  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  order  the  organization  of  a  land  district,  and  put  in  motion  the 
surveying  machinery,  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  will  be  necessary,  and  looking 
to  such  an  event  an  estimate  is  submitted.  The  public  land  undisposed  of  iu 
this  Territory  amounts  to  fifty-one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand 
acres. 
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New  Mexico  was  acquired  from  the  republic  of  ^fexico,  it  having  been  for 
a^e  occupied  with  the  institutions  of  Spanish  civilization.  The  average  length 
from  north  to  south  is  352  miles,  and  average  breadth  332,  with  an  area  of 
121.201  square  miles,  or  77,568,640  acres. 

E«t  of  the  Sierra  Madre  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  mountainous, 
with  the  exception  of  the  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  twenty 
miles  wide.  The  mountain  ranges  vary  from  6,000  to  12,000  feet  in  altitude, 
and  are  composed  of  igneous  rocks.  The  interior  forms  a  varied  country,  well 
wooded  and  of  genernlly  good  agricultural  character.  The  soil  of  the  valley 
of  Xew  Mexico,  though  to  superficial  observation  not  promising,  is  rich  in 
elements  of  fertility  which  a  judicious  irrigation-  easily  develops.  The  most 
fmile  part  of  this  valley  is  below  Santa  F6,  and  is  called  Rio  Abajo,  or  country 
down  the  river.  It  is  not  uncommon  here  to  raise  two  crops  a  year.  The  table 
lands  are  admirable  for  grazing,  producing  a  sort  of  gra^s  which  is  naturally 
cared  by  the  operation  of  the  climate.  The  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  very  equable 
and  salabrious.  The  mutton  raised  in  New  Mexico  is  renowned  for  its  excel- 
lence. The  production  of  cereals,  potatoes,  and  other  articles  of  food  for  man 
and  beast  is  very  large  for  the  amount  employed  in  agriculture.  The  harder 
kinds  of  wood  are  very  scarce.  Cottonwood,  however,  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities  on  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

Theecenery  of  New  Mexico  presents  many  sublime  and  picturesque  landscape 
riews.  The  mountains  abound  in  high  precipices  and  cataracts.  A  cafion  is 
described  as  extending  up  the  Virgen  river  for  iiOO  miles,  the  lofty,  precipitous 
^ides  of  which  suggest  the  idea  that  the  river  has  cleft  its  way  through  the  moun- 
tain.   The  waters  wash  clear  up  to  the  sides,  leaving  no  intervening  beach. 

The  population  in  1860  was  93,516.  A  decided  improvement  is  shown  by 
tbe  agricultural  statistics  of  that  year.  A  large  trade  has  been  carried  ou  hitherto 
*ith  the  western  States  in  caravans,  which  will  soon  be  superseded  by  modern 
improvements  in  transportation.  The  quantity  of  lands  yet  to  be  disposed  of 
in  New  Mexico  is  equal  to  about  seventy -three  millions  of  acres. 

The  progress  of  surveys  in  New  Mexico  during  the  last  fiscal  year  consisted 
of  the  extension  south  of  the  second  correction  line,  starting  from  San  Andre's 
mountain,  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  passing  a  few  miles 
wnth  of  Fort  Stanton,  the  valleys  of  Ruidoso,  Bonito,  and  Rio  Hondo  rivers  to 
tbe intersection  of  the  Pecos;  also  in  the  establishment  of  the  third  correction 
line  sooth,  and  in  running  township  lines  embracing  Tulerosa  town. 

Surveys  have  likewise  been  executed  on  the  upper  waters  of  Rio  Mimbres,  in 
the  region  surrounded  by  Fort  Thorn,  Fort  Cummings,  Fort  West,  and  Fort 
Bayard,  embracing  Finos  Altos,  Santa  Rita  copper  mines,  and  Mo  wry  City,  this 
locality  having  been  reached  by  extending  the  fourth  correction  line  south,  west 
of  Kio  del  Norte;  subdivisionai  surveys  having  been  prevented  by  Indian  in- 
carsions. 

Returns  have  been  made  of  the  survey  of  San  Pedro  and  Canon  del  Aqua, 
Mexican  grants,  embracing  over  thirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  acres. 

The  surveyor  general  recommends  the  segregation  of  the  Apache  and  Navajo 
Indian  reservation  of  forty  miles  square  on  Pecos  river,  including  Bosque  Re- 
dfindo  and  Fort  Sumner,  in  order  to  prevent  conflict  between  the  white  settlers 
on  the  Pecos  and  the  Indians  concentrated  on  the  reservation,  and  under  mili- 
tary Bupervision. 

Ab  the  reservation  is  upon  unsurveyed  territory  and  no  appropriation  avail- 
able, it  remains  un segregated. 

The  surveying  department  further  suggests,  which  is  recommended,  that  the 
tract  selected  by  the  agent  of  the  Gila  Apaches  on  the  Gila  as  a  home  reserva- 
tion be  opened  to  settlement,  the  Indians  evincing  no  desire  to  settle  there,  and 
having  for  the  last  six  years  been  at  war  with  the  whites.  The  Pueblo  civilized 
Indians  of  Santa  Afia  desire  their  grant  confirmed,  the  boundaries  surveyed  and 
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esUblished,  to  prevent  controversies — a  measare  of  justice  requiring  the  sanction 
of  law. 

By  the  8th  nection  of  the  act  of  22d  July,  1854,  Statutes,  vol.  10,  page  309, 
authority  is  given  for  submitting  to  the  surveyor  general  for  report  to  the  de- 
partment and  submission  to  Congress  all  Spanish  and  Mexican  titles  claimed  as 
valid  under  the  treaty  of  1848  at  Guadalape  Hidalgo  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,)  but  there  is  no  provision  under  which  official  cognizance  is  required 
to  be  taken  of  any  foreign  titles  falling  within  the  limits  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Gadsden  purchase  by  treaty  of  1853,  concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  It 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  all  such  titles  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  shall 
be  speedily  and  definitely  adjudicated.  To  this  end  it  is  recommended  that 
authority  of  law  be  given  for  initiating  processes  to  obtain  confirmation  by 
petition  to  the  courts,  that  the  time  for  filing  and  prosecuting  to  final  decree 
shall  be  specified. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  preferred  to  settle  such  claims  otherwise,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  22d  July,  1854,  shall  be  so  enlarged 
as  to  include  titles  under  treaty  of  1853;  that  a  period  shall  be  fixed  within  which 
the  evidence  of  all  such  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  at 
Santa  Fd,  barring  in  law  and  equity  all  not  filed  within  the  period  of  limitation, 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  general  to  render  his  decisions  not  only  as  to  the 
validity  of  claims,  but  the  limits  and  area  thereof;  requiring  those  decisions  to 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  General  Land  Office ;  and  investing  a  board,  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Attorney  General,  and  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  with  power  to  enter  final  decree  of  confirmation  or  rejec- 
tion, yet  restricting  the  extent  as  to  area  in  which  decrees  of  confirmation  shall 
be  rendered  by  the  board,  and  requiring  all  in  excess  of  that  extent  to  be  referred 
for  final  action  to  Congress. 

Numerous  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  lodes  have  been  made  since  last  re- 
port, intermingled  with  copper,  almost  a  universal  accompaniment  of  the  precious 
metals.  Lead,  iron,  and  coal  are  common  throughout  the  Territory,  and  zinc, 
antimony,  kaolin,  and  other  minerals  are  found,  but  no  applications  for  survey 
have  yet  been  made  to  the  surveyor  general  for  the  survey  of  mineral  claims  in 
New  Mexico,  under  the  act  approved  July  26,  1866,  and  the  instructions  there- 
with connected.  ' 

Since  the  organization  of  the  surveying  district  in  1854  for  New  Mexico  two 
million  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres 
of  public  lands  have  been  surveyed  and  prepared  for  market,  but  never  oflfered 
for  sale,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  while  confirmed  private 
claims  have  been  surveyed  equal  to  over  two  million  two  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  acres. 

Arizona  Territory,  one  of  the  extreme  southwestern  political  divisions  of  the 
United  States,  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Colorado.  Its  surface  consists  of 
elevated  table  lands,  broken  by  mountain  ranges  and  interspersed  with  fertile 
valleys  and  sandy  wastes.  Its  northern  and  northeastern  portions  are  compara- 
tively unexplored  and  mostly  in  the  occupancy  of  Indians.  South  of  the  Gila 
and  west  of  the  112th  meridian  the  country  is  sandy,  supposed  not  generally 
arable,  except  along  that  river.  In  other  portioiis  there  are  many  beautiful  val- 
leys, containing  millions  of  acres  of  extraordinary  fertility,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  vegetable^.  In  the  south  cotton  and  sugar 
crops  are  remunerative,  and  on  the  hills  and  mountain  sides  is  found  a  rich  aud 
abundant  pasturage.  Indeed,  here  are  some  of  the  finest  grazing  lands  in  the 
Union. 

The  river  system  of  Arizona  presents  points  of  great  interest.  The  Colorado, 
with  its  affluents,  the  Gila,  Bill  Williams  fork,  and  Flat  river,  or  Colorado  Chi- 
quito,  drains  an  extensive  region  south  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin  and  we^t 
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of  the  Sieira  Madre.  These  varions  streams  with  their  affluents  head  np  among 
moontaiufl  covered  with  valnahle  timber.  At  the  head  of  Bill  Williams  fork  is 
the  **  Black  Forest,"  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  **  Schwarzwald*'  of  Baden, 
septraiiog  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar.  Pine  and  cedar  forests  of 
indefinite  extent  cover  the  Mogollon  and  Pinaleno  mountains,  and  valiiable  tim- 
ber is  found  at  the  heads  of  the  Rio  Verde,  Salado,  and  Gila.  The  raesquite 
famishes  good  fuel  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  In  the  valleys  the  larch,  ash, 
elm,  walnut,  oak,  and  sycamore  are  found  in  copious  supply,  and  exceedingly 
Taluable  for  farming  purposes. 

The  Colorado  on  the  American  continent  will  probably  serve  the  historic 
purpose  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  It  is  subject  to  annual  overflow  from  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  on  the  mountain  ranges  flanking  its  valley  to  the  height  of 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  country.  Thus  the  val- 
leys of  this  river  and  its  affluents  are  thoroughly  fertilized.  A  system  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation  may  be  made  to  utilize  these  surplus  waters,  thus  rescuing  mil- 
lions of  acres  from  hopeless  barrenness,  and  making  them  the  scene  of  productive 
agricultural  industry.  By  a  system  of  irrigating  canals  the  water  may  easily 
be  condncted  to  immense  tracts  unvisited  by  its  annual  overflow. 

The  celebrated  Colorado  desert,  bordering  this  river  on  both  sides  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  below  its  bed,  and  possesses  a  soil  coniposed  of  allu- 
vial earths,  marl,  and  shells,  needing  only  the  stimulation  of  moisture  to  awaken 
\U  f<;rtility.  Other  tcacts  along  the  course  of  the  river  are  susceptible  of  the 
amt  improvement.  The  system  of  irrigation,  which  once  transformed  the  bar- 
ren vjlley  of  the  Nile  into  the  granary  of  the  east,  supporting  a  population  of 
tweotj  DDillious  l)esides  exporting  corn  to  all  the  surrounding  nations,  applied  to 
the  Colorado  will  fertilize  a  wider  expanse  of  country  than  that  reached  by  the 
vaiitn  of  the  Nile,  with  a  finer  climate  and  a  soil  of  equal  productiveness. 

The  Colorado  valley  was  an  early  seat  of  Spanish  civilization  and  missionary 
enterprise.  The  Santa  Cruz  and  its  tributaries  teemed  with  an  agricultural  and 
mining  population  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  flourishing  settlements 
existed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gila,  the  Rio  Verde,  and  the  Salinas.  The  relics 
of  this  busy  industry  are  still  seen  in  the  ruins  of  cities,  cathedrals,  and  farms, 
s^Uered  up  and  down  the  Colorado  and  its  branches.  The  remains  of  irriga- 
ting canals  show  the  extensive  and  elaborate  scale  on  which  Sj)anish  agriculture 
va«  tbeu  prosecuted.  But  priest  and  layman  alike  fell  beneath  the  tomahawk 
of  the  Apaches  or  were  expelled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  Mexico.  The  Yuma  and  Mohave  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  the 
annual  overflows  of  the  river,  secure  with  little  labor  and  a  very  rude  husbandry 
cro|»  eafficient  lV>r  their  sustenance.  The  river  has  been  navigated  as  high  up 
as  Callville  by  light-draught  boats,  and  is  believed  to  be  navigable  at  least 
9ix  hundred  miles  above  that  point.  The  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cniz  flow  from 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory  into  the  Gila,  the  former  through  a  rich 
vallej  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  expanding  in  places  to  a  width  of  many 
onles.  Its  tributary  valleys  are  of  nearly  equal  extent.  A  beautiful,  fertile,  and 
vtll-wooded  region  lies  at  its  junction  with  the  Arrowapa,  extending  to  the 
<jila.  Ruins  of  haciendas  and  ranches  show  an  abortive  attempt  to  introduce 
tlie  institutions  of  civilization  into  thf^se  wilds.  One  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  Territory  is  the  country  bordering  on  the  Santa  Cruz.  Its  valley,  wider  than 
the  San  Pedro,  is  equally  rich  and  well  timbered.  Both  these  valleys  are  sup- 
plied with  running  waters,  nutritious  gama  and  mesquite  grasses,  green  and 
Rowing  at  all  seasons.  The  Santa  Cruz  region  was  occupied  by  Jesuit  mission- 
aries as  early  as  the  year  1600,  the  ruins  of  whose  establishments  are  still  seen. 
The  ever  present  remains  of  ir^gating  canals  show  scientific  and  systematic 
agriculture  once  flourishing  in  these  valleys,  but  subsequently  perishing,  either 
by  savage  invasion  or  revolutionary  violence.  Such  churches  as  that  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac  attest,  even  in  their  dilapidation,  the  wealth,  refinement,  and 
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religious  public  spirit  of  the  generation  which  has  parsed  away.     The  Spanish 
settlements  are  either  deserted  or  reduced  in  numbers  and  wealth. 

American  settlements  are  being  formed  introducing  a  higher  and  more  ener- 
getic tone  of  social  life,  and  overpowering  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Mexicans  to 
occupy  these  inviting  regions. 

The  depredations  of  the  Apaches  have  restrained  the  settlement  of  large  portions 
of  this  Territory  and  of  New  Mexico,  regions  possessing  a  delightful  climate  and 
containing  large  tracts  of  the  finest  arable  and  grazing  land.  The  climate  of  the 
entire  Territory,  excepting  the  lower  Gila  and  Colorado,  is  repn  sen  ed  as  delightful, 
exempt  from  extreme  heat,  with  nights  of  refreshing  coolness.  Snow  rarely  falls ; 
fruit  trees  bloom  in  February  and  March ;  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  melons, 
with  a  great  variety  of  temperate  and  semi-tropical  fruits,  are  raised  in  abundance. 

The  settlements  in  the  southern  part  and  along  the  Colorado  are  numerous. 
On  account  of  Indian  hostilities  it  is  found  safe  to  occupy  the  country  only  in 
colonies  for  mutual  protection.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  and  the 
small  part  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes  must  render  farming  a  very  profit- 
able pursuit,  with  an  increasing  home  demand. 

The  lands  are  yet  unsurveyed;  but  where  settlements  in  good  faith  are  made 
upon  those  belonging  to  the  government,  accompanied  by  residence  and  cultiva- 
tion, the  settlers  will  be  protected  in  their  rights  and  permitted,  after  survey,  to 
complete  their  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries. 

The  surveyor  general  estimates  the  quantity  of  irrigable  land  at  one  million 
acres.  An  extension  of  the  system  of  irrigation  by  the  formation  of  reservoirs 
in  the  mountains  will  doubtless  very  much  enlarge  this  aggregate.  It  is  thought 
that  five  million  acres  is  a  very  moderate  estimate. 

The  grazing  lands  are  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area,  or  fifty -five  mil- 
lions of  acres. 

A  large  quantity  of  land  in  the  Territory  may  be  made  productive  without 
irrigation,  especially  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Pimos  Indians,  who  being  in- 
structed in  agriculture  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  have  continued  ever  since  to  gather 
two  crops  per  annum.  The  rainy  season  generally  lasts  from  June  to  Decem- 
ber.    Rain  also  falls  in  January. 

Irrigated  lands  in  Arizona  may  be  safely  estimated  as  of  double  the  prodnc- 
tiveness  of  the  unirrigated  m  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  timber,  though  not  so  abundant  as  in  Oregon  or  California,  is  neverthe- 
less adequate  to  home  demand.  In  some  places  forests  of  heavy  timber  cover 
extensive  areas.  The  United  States  have  in  this  Territory  72,906,304  acres  of 
public  land. 

While  this  country  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  surveyor  general  at 
Santa  F^,  measures  were  adopted  for  the  survey  of  the  base,  meridian,  and  stand- 
ard parallels,  but  while  in  progress  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians.  The  surveyors,  however,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Gila  and  8alt 
river  principal  meridian,  which  was  extended  north  from  the  intersection,  with 
the  principal  base  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  river  for  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles ; 
from  that  termination  the  first  standard  parallel  north  was  extended  forty -two 
miles  east,  and  a  like  distance  west,  the  base  having  been  run  and  marked  to 
the  exten^  of  thirty-six  miles  east  of  the  intersection.  The  initial  point  of  sur- 
veys in  Arizona  is  a  conical  hill  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  which  the  Mexican  boundary  commission  in  1851  established  a  cor- 
ner to  mark  the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  it  being  on  the  33°  22'  57"  of  north  latitude, 
and  112°  15'  46''  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

By  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  Arizona,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  New  Mexico  surveying  district,  was  attached  to  that  of  California, 
all  the  original  archives  relating  to  the  Arizona  service  having  been  transferred 
by  the  surveyor  general  at  Santa  Fd  to  the  surveyor  geneml  of  California  at 
Ban  Francisco.    The  Indian  difficulties  in  Arizona  prevailing  to  considerable 
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extent,  rendered  it  hazardous  for  surveyors  to  continue  in  the  field ;  consequently 
neither  township  nor  Bubdivisional  surveys  have  been  executed.  The  distance 
of  ibe  Arizona  field  of  operations  from  San  Francisco  rendering  it  difficult  to 
obtain  experienced  and  trustworthy  deputies  to  enter  into  contracts  for  surveys 
in  this  Territory  at  the  maximum  rates  allowed  by  law,  it  is  not  expected  that 
pablic  lands  will  be  surveyed  there  during  the  present  season. 

Camforxia  extends  along  the  Pacific  coast  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with 
an  averape  breadth  of  two  hun^lred  and  thirty.  Its  area  is  188,981  square  miles, 
or  120.947.840  acres,  of  which  not  less  than  eighty-nine  millions,  including  swamp 
and  tnle  lands  capable  of  reclamation,  are  suited  to  some  kinds  of  profitable 
husbandry.  Of  these  over  forty  millions  are  fit  for  the  plough,  and  the  remainder 
present  excellent  facilities  for  stock-raising,  fruit-growing,  and  all  the  other 
branches  of  agriculture.  This  agricnltural  area  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  the  entire  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  State  al:<o  contains  about 
forty  millions  of  acres  of  mineral  land,  unsurpassed  for  productiveness. 

About  thirty  millions  of  acres  have  been  surveyed,  leaving  a  residue  unsur- 
vejed  of  ninety  millions.  Nearly  nine  millions  have  been  granted  to  the  State 
by  the  geneml  government,  under  various  acts  of  Gongres^s,  for  common  schools, 
ag:ricnllnral  colleges,  public  buildings,  and  internal  improvements. 

Of  the  forty  million  acres  of  arable  land,  fourteen  millions  are  found  in  the 
basin  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  sixteen  millions  in  the  coast 
valleys,  and  the  residue  in  the  region  called  the  "  Colorado  desert,"  in  Owen's 
River  valley  and  the  Klamath  basin.  When  irrigation  is  practiced  on  an  ex- 
lenave  scale,  as  it  must  be  within  a  few  years,  and  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  is 
bronght  under  its  influence,  much  of  what  is  now  characterized  as  "desert" 
vill  become  productive  and  valuable.  The  land  not  fit  for  the  plough,  but 
valuable  for  grazing  and  in  a  measure  for  horticultural  purposes,  especially  the 
grape  culture,  id  to  be  found  on  the  foot-hills  and  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Coast  Range  mountains. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Galifornia  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  hops,  tobacco,  hay,  and  sorghum ;  in  certain  locali- 
ties to  com,  cotton,  the  southern  sugar  cane ;  to  almost  every  variety  of  garden 
vegetables  cultivated  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  ;  to  the  apple,  peach,  pear, 
plam,  cherry,  apricot,  nectarine,  quince,  fig,  and  grape,  and  along  the  southern 
coa^t  to  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  olive,  pomegranate,  aloe,  filbert,  walnut,  hard 
and  fiofl-shell  almond,  currants,  prunes,  pineapples,  and  the  plantain,  banana, 
eoeoanut,  and  indigo.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  blackberries,  figs, 
grapes,  and  the  hardier  fruits,  as  the  apple,  peach,  and  pear,  succeed  well  in  every 
portion  of  the  State.  There  are  very  few  parts  of  the  world  where  fruit  trees 
grow  80  rapidly,  bear  so  early,  so  regularly,  so  abundantly,  and  produce  fruit  of 
9ueh  size,  and  where  so  great  a  variety  can  be  produced,  and  of  such  superior 
qnality,  as  on  the  southern  coast  of  Galifornia. 

Frait  trees  in  that  State  are  generally  as  large  after  two  years'  growth  as  on 
the  Atkntic  coast  in  three  and  four.  At  Petaluma  a  cherry  tree  two  years  old 
^er  being  grafted,  and  three  from  the  seed,  had  a  trunk  seven  inches  and  three 
(jnarters  round  ;  a  plum  tree  three  years  from  the  seed  was  eleven  feet  high, 
^tb  a  circumference  of  seven  inches  ;  a  peach  tree  one  year  from  the  bud  was 
eight  feet  high,  with  a  circumference  of  eight  and  a  half  inches  ;  and  an  almond 
tree  planted  in  January,  1855,  being  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ttrth,  in  three  years  had  grown  to  be  a  tree  twenty  feet  high,  with  branches 
starting  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a  trunk  twenty-four  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  pear  is  more  specially  the  fruit  tree  of  Galifornia.  It  thrives  in 
idl  parts  of  the  State ;  neither  tree  nor  fruit  is  subject  to  any  form  of  disease,  the 
fniit  being  everywhere  of  delicious  flavor  and  of  large  size.  There  are  trees  now 
Btaoding  each  of  which  produces  annually  forty  bushels  of  pears. 

The  yaried  climate  on  the  Pacific,  its  freedom  from  frosts,  severe  c(^ld,  and^ 
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furious  storms,  give  it  special  advantages  as  a  fruit-growing  regiou,  and  altbongh 
the  trees  grow  more  rapidly  and  bear  much  earlier  than  on  the  Atlantic,  they 
are  not  sui)ject  to  early  decay.  The  fruit  trees  of  the  Missions,  many  of  them 
thirl y  and  forty  years  old,  are  still  in  excellent  condition  and  full  bearing,  not 
having  failed  at  any  season  during  the  past  twenty  years  to  produce  good  crops. 

Experience  has  established  the  fact  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  California  are 
equal  to  any  in  the  world  in  their  adaptation  to  grape  culture  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine.  The  yield  of  the  grape  has  been  larger,  its  freedom  from  disease 
greater,  than  in  the  most  celebrated  European  vineyards.  Three  hundred 
varieties  have  been  already  successfully  cultivated,  including  the  choicest 
foreign  wine-producing  grapes  ;  and  so  diversified  is  the  soil  and  climate  that  all 
wines  can  be  produced  here,  and  even  superior  in  quality  to  the  imported. 

The  vine  in  California  is  not  subject  to  the  oidium,  or  grape  disease,  frequently 
so  destructive  in  other  countries,  nor  is  it  liable  to  mildew. 

The  vineyards  of  the  State  seldom  or  never  yield  less  than  one  thousand 
pounds  of  grapes  per  acre,  and  even  twenty  thousand  pounds  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  crops  are  regular  every  year,  and  as  there  are  neither  severe  frosts 
nor  hail,  rain,  or  thunder  storms  from  the  budding  of  the  vines  until  the  grape 
is  gathered,  they  are  not  liable  to  the  accidents  and  drawbacks  attending  them 
in  other  places.  In  Europe  the  vine  is  trained  with  a  stock  four  feet  high,  and 
supported  by  a  pole  put  up  every  year,  to  which  the  vine  is  fastened.  In 
California  it  stands  alone,  the  labor  thus  far  being  nothing  compared  with 
that  bestowed  upon  the  best  European  vineyards.  The  number  of  vines 
already  set,  all  of  which  will  be  in  full  bearing  in  three  years,  is  estimated 
at  nearly  thirty  millions.  In  1863  the  total  number  planted  in  vineyards  in 
the  State  was  three  and  a  half  millions,  showing  an  increase  of  25,000,000 
in  four  years.  Hock,  champagne,  port,  and  claret  constitute  the  varieties  of 
wine  already  exported.  No  doubt  is  entertained  that  when  the  California  wine- 
makers  have  had  the  necessary  experience  and  their  wines  have  attained  suffi- 
cient age,  they  will  take  rank  with  the  very  best,  and  that  its  manufacture  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  destined  to  become  of  vast  importance,  while  a  series  of  vine- 
yards, stretching  from  San  Diego  to  Mount  Shasta,  will,  within  another  quarter 
of  a  century,  add  not  only  beauty,  but  substantial  wealth  to  the  State.  Among 
the  fruits  cultivated  on  the  southern  coast  during  the  present  year  have  been 
the  orange,  lemon,  ^g,  lime,  the  English  walnut,  almond,  olive,  apricot,  and  nec- 
tarine, numbering  in  the  aggregate  between  400,000  and  500,000  trees,  in  a 
greater  or  less  state  of  maturity.  The  cultivation  of  these  and  other  fruits  is 
rapidly  extending  in  California,  with  marked  success. 

Another  branch  of  industry  progressing  with  satisfactory  results  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mulberry  and  the  silk- worm.  The  general  absence  of  rain  from  May 
to  November,  and  of  explosive  electricity,  is  said  to  be  a  climatic  condition 
highly  favorable  to  the  raising  of  the  silk-worm.  Cocoons  raised  in  this  State 
and  sent  to  France  for  examination  have  been  pronounced  of  superior  excellence, 
and,  on  measurement,  found  to  exceed  the  European  by  from  50  to  100  yards 
of  silk;  consequently  large  orders  have  been  received  for  silk-worm  eggs  from 
the  French  silk-growing  establishments,  where  the  worms,  from  various  maladies, 
have  deteriorated ;  only  a  limited  number  was  sent  from  California  to  France,  but 
the  expectation  that  they  would  produce  worms  superior  in  health  to  the  stock 
of  the  cocooneries  of  Europe  has  been  fully  realized.  As  both  the  mulberry 
and  the  silk- worm  are  so  thrifty,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  silk  culture 
will  succeed,  and  that  it  will  become  an  important  interest  in  the  State. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  cocoons  were  brought  into  market  in  1865,  and  six 
times  that  number  in  1866.  Two  large  silk  factories  have  been  established  in 
the  State,  and  silk  of  very  excellent  quality  is  being  manufactured. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  tea  plant  has  received  attention,  but  we  have 
no  reliable  information  as  to  how  far  successfully,  during  the  last  few  years.  ^  ^ 
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The  wheat  product  is  large  and  constantly  increasing.  In  favorable  seasons 
50  and  60  bosbels  to  tbe  acre  is  no  unusual  jield.  The  wheat  of  certain 
localities  is  especiaUy  rich  in  gluten,  commanding,  for  its  superior  quality,  the 
hij^heet  price  in  New  York.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  flintiness  or  dryness, 
beiDg  especially  adapted  for  shipment  to  tropical  countries,  where  the  moister 
floor  is  soon  subject  to  fermentation. 

Tbe  cHmate  of  California  is  favorable  to  stock  raising,  and  in  many  parts  this 
ii  the  leading  branch  of  husbandry.  Horses,  mules,  oxen,  beef  cattle,  cows, 
and  sheep  are  extensively  raised. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  interest.  The  mild  win- 
ters permit  the  sheep  to  graze  throughout  the  year,  it  being  claimed  that  sheep 
bred  in  California  are  at  two  years  of  age  usually  as  large  and  heavy  as  those  three 
rears  old  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Improved  breeds  have  been  extensively  imported . 
The  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  form  sheep  walks  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  extent,  with  abundance  of  excellent  pasture  throughout  the 
year. 

Woollen  manufactures  already  take  high  rank,  and  much  of  the  wool  raised 
if  mannfactured  within  the  State  into  cloths  and  blankets. 

California  has  an  abundance  of  timber  of  the  finest  varieties.  The  -northern 
part  of  the  coast  is  well  covered  with  spruce,  pine  and  red-wopd,  and  the  valleys 
hare  beautiful  groves  of  oak.  The  western  flank  of  the  Sierra  is  a  long,  wide 
slope,  timbered  and  grassy,  with  intervals  of  arable  soil  copiously  watered  by 
Dumeroas  streams.  Its  length  is  500  miles,  with  a  width  of  70  from  the  summit 
to  the  termination  of  the  foot-hills  in  the  edge  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento 
aad  San  Joaquin. 

This  wide  slope  of  gentle  ascent  is  covered  with  timber,  first  with  the  oak, 
the  manzanita,  and  nut  pine  to  half  the  elevation  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
called  the  oak  region,  that  being  the  predominating  tree;  then  there  are  the  pines, 
cjpresses,  and  cedars,  the  pines  being  the  most  numerous,  and  hence  the  upper 
benches  of  the  mountain  constitute  the  pine  region. 

Id  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  and  on  the  Coast 
moQQtains  south  of  35°  of  latitude,  the  supply  of  timber  is  deficient  The 
red-wood  is  found  only  in  California  and  southern  Oregon,  growing  within  30 
miles  of  tbe  ocean  from  latitude  37^  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua  river  in 
the  Sute  of  Oregon.  The  wood  is  straight  grained,  free  splitting,  durable,  soft,  and 
liirht,  being  of  rich  dark  red  color.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  varieties 
of  timber.  The  trees  grow  in  dense  forests,  often  reaching  in  height  275  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  18  to  19  feet.  Many  of  these  furnish  20  Baw-logs  to 
the  tree;  each  ten  feet  long,  and  an  acre  of  them  will  frequently  make  1,000,000 
f<^t  of  aawed  Inmber.  The  growth  covers  an  area  in  the  State  of  about  10,000 
square  miles.  Its  vitality  is  so  great  that  the  young  shoots  growing  from  the 
fttumps  of  felled  trees  rapidly  reproduce  the  forest,  and  as  the  soil  can  never 
be  pat  to  more  profitable  use»  it  should  be  devoted  through  all  time  to  this 
tnuirkable  growth. 

The  sugar  pine,  in  the  value  of  its  timber  and  prolific  growth,  is  next  to  the 
red-vood,  sometimes  even  equalling  it  in  length  and  diameter.  The  wood  is 
simiUr  to  the  white  pine,  and  is  the  chief  building  material  where  it  grows,  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  iaikes  its  name  from  a  sugar-like  resin  exuding  from  the 
tree  and  resembling  the  manna  of  drug  stores.  The  western  yellow  pine,  the 
nut  pine,  and  coulter-pine  are  valuable  trees  growing  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Of  firs,  the  Douglass  spruce,  or  red  fir,  is  the  roost  noted,  often  three  hundred 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  strong,  but  coarse 
ao.l  uneven  in  grain,  the  timber  being  used  in  ship- building.  Many  other  firn 
and  cedars  are  in  the  upper  portions  of  that  range. 

The  white  oak  is  a  characteristic  tree  of  California,  having  much  resemblance 
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to  the  oak  of  England.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  throwing  out 
large  horizontal  boughs  within  eight  and  ten  feet  of  the  earth.  The  tmnk  grows 
from  six  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  the  width  of  the  tree  from  the  extremities  of 
branches  on  opposite  sides  varying  from  100  to  130  feet.  Although  a  beaotifui 
and  majestic  object  to  the  sight,  the  tree  is  not  valuable  for  timber. 

Other  trees,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  abound  in  the  forests,  as  the  ever- 
green oak,  the  evergreen  chestnut  oak,  the  buckeye,  and  sycamore. 

The  most  remarkable  tree  in  California,  and  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  the 
Sequoia  gigantea,  or  mammoth  tree,  growing  with  a  clear,  staight  stem  some- 
times to  the  height  of  400  feet,  with  a  diameter  from  30  to  40  feet  in  the  largei^t 
spc^cimens.  It  is  found  only  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  soutbeni 
California,  growing  in  scattered  groves  at  various  points  through  hundreds  of 
miles.  Fifteen  or  twenty  groves  are  now  known,  one  of  which  is  in  Calaveras 
county,  three  in  Mariposa,  one  in  Tuolumne,  and  one  in  Tulare.  The  three  Mari- 
posa groves  are  within  two  miles  of  each  other,  the  largest  containing  427 
trees,  covering  a  space  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  three  quarters  long;  the 
second  contains  86  trees,  and  the  third  35. 

In  the  largest  grove  there  is  one  tree  34  feet  in  diameter  and  over  300  feet 
high,  two  trees  33  feet  in  diameter,  thirteen  between  25  and  33,  thirtj-six 
between  20  and  25,  and  eighty-two  between  15  and  20  feet  in  diameter, 
making  a  total  of  134  trees  between  15  and  34  feet  in  diameter,  of  height 
ranging  from  275  to  nearly  400  feet. 

The  Calaveras  grove  was  discovered  in  1850;  the  Mariposa  groves  in  1855, 
prior  to  which  we  have  no  knowledge  that  these  immense  giants  of  the  forest 
were  ever  known  to  white  men.  The  Calaveras  grove  contains  one  tree  three 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  eight  trees  each  over  three  hundred,  and 
sixteen  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred.  Trees  larger  than  any  of 
these  are  said  to  exist  in  some  of  the  more  recently  discovered  groves. 

In  1854  one  of  the  largest  trees,  ninety-two  feet  in  circumference  and  three 
hundred  high,  was  cnt  down.  Another,  which  appears  to  have  been  felled 
for  some  time,  must  have  heen  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  and  forty  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  bears  close  resemblance  to  red  cedar.  It  is  soft,  elastic, 
straight-grained,  free  splitting,  and  light  when  dry.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of 
conifers,  and  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the  red-wood  found  ou  the  Coast  mountains, 
the  timber  being  very  durable. 

These  trees  grow  in  a  deep  fertile  soil,  the  trunks  rising  perpendicularly  with 
little  or  no  diminution  of  size  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet  without  a  limb,  and 
stand  so  close  together  that  their  uniting  branches  become  a  mingled  mass  of 
foliage. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  30th,  1864,  the  land  containing  the  "Big 
Tree  grove,"  in  Mariposa  county,  embracing  an  area  of  2,589  acres,  has  bet^n 
ceded  to  the  State,  to  be  held  for  all  time  as  a  place  of  public  resort  and  recre- 
ation. The  same  act  of  Congress,  upon  like  conditions  and  havin^^  similar  ob- 
jects in  view,  granted  to  the  State  the  Yosemite  valley,  embracing  36,111  acre^, 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  globe.  As  seen  from  the  wild  and 
rugged  summit  of  one  of  the  western  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  eight  thoa- 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  great  chasm  or 
cleft  in  the  mountain  crest,  having  a  depth  of  four  thousand  feet  in  vertical  de* 
scent,  enclosed  between  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  varying  in  height  from  three 
thousand  to  five  thousand  feet.  Through  the  centre  of  this  valley  winds  the 
Merced  river,  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  wide,  entering  the  valley  by  a  descent 
of  2,000  feet  in  the  progress  of  two  miles,  and  forming  two  falls  of  639  and  475 
foet,  respectively,  with  intervening  cascades  and  rapids.  Standing  in  and  over 
the  valley  are  stupendous  piles  of  massive  purple-tinted  granite,  many  thousand 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  resembling  the  sculptured  domes,  columnsy  spires 
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and  arches  of  some  ancient  architecturey  or  the  rains  of  temples  and  cathedrals 
of  colossal  dimensions. 

The  State  of  California,  unequalled  in  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  its  marvellous 
beaotj  and  unlimited  resources,  has  been  rapidly  occupied  by  an  appreciative, 
energetic  and  industrious  people. 

The  census  of  1860  shows  ao  increase  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in 
ten  jears  in  the  acreage  enclosed  in  farms,  while  the  value  of  farms  and  farm 
implements  advanced  at  least  fifteen  fold.  The  live-stock  enlarged  in  numbers 
at  Fstes  varying  from  four  fold  to  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  value  twelve  fold. 
Cereals,  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes  expanded  from  thousands  to  millions  of  bushels. 
The  same  multiplied  results  are  seen  in  the  values  of  orchard  and  garden  prod- 
ucts. 

The  progress  of  Californian  agriculture  during  this  period,  so  extraordi- 
nary even  in  thid  age,  has  been  measurably  quickened  since  that  time.  As  an 
illastration,  the  yield  of  wheat  in  1860  was  over  five  millions  of  bushels.  Reli- 
able estimates  place  the  yield  of  the  late  harvest  at  twelve  millions ;  of  this 
aggregate  four  millions  will  be  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  leaving  eight 
millions  for  export. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  State  has  increased  at  rates  no  less  re- 
markable. The  number  of  establishments  in  1S60  was  8,468,  with  a  capital  of 
S22,0ol,096,  u^ing  raw  material  valued  at  $27,051,674,  the  cost  of  labor  being 
128,402,287,  and  the  product  of  the  year's  operations  was  valued  at  $68,253,228, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $12,799,267,  or  fifty ^ight  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

No  authoritative  returns  have  been  received  showing  the  progress  of  manu- 
factorea  since  that  time.  Sufficient,  however,  has  been  gathered  from  various 
forces  of  public  and  private  information  to  show  that  the  advance  in  this  branch 
of  industry  has  been  no  less  remarkable  than  .the  agricultural  development. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  California  is,  however,  unexampled 
mineral  wealth.  The  first  discoveries  of  gold  were  made  in  1848,  when 
$10,000,000  were  taken  from  the  mines,  increasing  to  $40,000,000  in  1849,  and 
upwards  of  865,000,000  in  1853. 

No  returns  are  made  of  the  quantity  taken  from  the  mines,  and  the  mint 
records  are  the  only  official  data  existing  upon  the  product  for  any  portion  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  Various  estimates  have  been  made  by  mining  engineers,  bankers, 
and  other  intelligent  and  practical  business  men  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  in 
California  as  to  the  total  product  of  that  State  since  1848.  These  estimates 
vary  from  eight  hundred  millions  to  one  billion.  From  the  commencement  of 
IS  19  to  the  close  of  1866  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions 
have  been  manifested  at  San  Francisco  for  exportation,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  sixty-five  millions,  appears  to  have  been  the  product  of  California. 
How  large  a  portion  of  gold  found  its  way  out  of  the  State  without  being  mani- 
fe«»ted  for  exportation  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  conjecture,  different  authorities 
e:$tiaiating  it  from  one  hundred  millions  to  three  hundred  millions.  But  either 
estimate  is  sufficient  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  State. 

i)ilver  mines  in  the  State  are  comparatively  inconsiderable,  yet  quantities  of 
that  metal  are  annually  obtained  by  separating  it  from  gold,  with  which  it  is,  in 
email  portions,  generally  united  when  taken  from  the  mines.  The  quicksilver 
mines  of  California  are  among  the  most  valuable,  and  l&ave  since  their  discovery 
materially  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mining  interests,  not  only  of 
California  and  the  adjoining  Statei«,  but  also  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  All 
the  useful  metals,  such  as  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  exist  in  this  region. 
Coal  has  been  discovered  in  different  localities,  and  marble,  gypsum,  and  valu- 
able building  stones  are  abundant.  Some  of  the  rarer  and  more  valuable  min- 
erals, as  the  agate,  topaz,  carnelian,  and  in  uufrequent  instances  the  diamond, 
have  been  found. 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  California  has  been  immensely  enlarged  by  the  open- 
ing of  direct  trade  with  Asia.  This  oriental  commerce  has  been  stimnlated  by 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam  communication  with  China  and  Japan,  the 
forerunner  of  an  immense  system  of  ocean  navigation  centring  at  San  Francisco. 

The  surveys  in  this  State  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  were  gen- 
erally restricted  to  the  eastern  and  northern  portions,  embracing  Long  valley. 
Surprise  valley,  the  region  situated  between  Honey  lake  and  Surprise  valley, 
Sacramento  valley,  western  slope  of  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Big  Meadows  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  head  waters  of  Susan  river,  and  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river. 

The  high  roads  leading  from  Red  Bluff  and  Chico  pass  through  these  valleys 
in  their  course  to  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Montana. 

The  returns  of  surveys  reported  by  the  surveyor  general  include  one  hundred 
and  twelve  townships  and  fractionals,  embracing  one  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres,  which  added  to  those 
previously  surveyed  make  an  aggregate  of  twenty-eight  million  seven  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres  of  public  lands  sur- 
veyed since  the  year  1852,  the  beginning  of  the  subdivisional  surveys  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  portion  of  the  surveys  during  last  fiscal  year  embraced  eleven  foreign  titles, 
of  an  aggregate  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
acres,  at  cost  of  claimants  under  the  congressional  enactments  of  June  2,  1862, 
and  July  1,  1864. 

The  lines  were  also  extended  over  the  Aguas  Nieves,  otherwise  called  Hensley 
rancho,  in  Butte  county,  the  title  to  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  this  procedure  being  required  by  the  7th  section  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  23,  1866.  (Statutes  at  Large,  1865  and 
1866,  p.  220.) 

The  surveyor  general  reports  progress  in  the  survey  of  the  mineral  lands  in 
California  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  26,  1866,  (United  States 
Laws,  1865  and  1866,  page  251,)  and  Commissioner's  instructions  dated  January 
14,  1867,  nine  mineral  districts  having  been  established,  and  deputy  surveyors 
commissioned  for  most  of  them,  embracing  the  following  counties : 

Mineral  district  No.  1.  Del  Norte,  Klamath,  and  Humboldt. 

Mineral  district  No.  &,  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  and  Trinity. 

Mineral  district  No.  3,  Plumas,  Butte,  and  Sierra. 

Mineral  district  No.  4.  Yuba  and  Nevada. 

Mineral  district  No.  5.  Placer,  El  Dorado,  and  Sacramento. 

Mineral  district  No.  6.  Amador  and  Calaveras. 

Mineral  district  No.  7.  Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo. 

Mineral  district  No.  8.  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Merced,  Stanislaus,  and  Fresno. 

Mineral  district  No.  9.  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Kerue,  and 
Tulare. 

The  extent  of  field  service  accomplished  during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  that 
State  was  four  thousand  five  hundred  lineal  miles ;  there  had  previously  been 
executed  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  mile«( 
of  base,  meridian,  standard,  traverse,  meander,  township,  and  section  lines ;  an 
aggregate  extent  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
lineal  miles  of  actual  surveys  executed  in  California  from  the  foundation  of  the 
system  in  that  State  to  the  30th  June,  1867. 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  May  30  and  June  2,  1 862,  authorizing 
surveys  at  the  cost  of  applicants  and  owners,  there  has  been  deposited  by  indi- 
viduals, and  applied  to  that  purpose  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  an  aggregate  of 
eighteen  thousand  and  ninety  dollars. 

The  surveyor  general  submits  an  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1869,  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  surveys  within  the  congressional 
grants  to  the  Central  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  railroads,  the  foimer  having 
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been  alreftdy  completed  from  Sacramento  to  Donner  lake,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  California. 

The  estimate  is  intended  also  to  cover  the  expenses  of  extending  the  lines  of 
confirmed  private  titles,  estimated  at  over  three  hundred,  where  surveys  may  not 
be  applied  for  by  the  owners  within  ten  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
23d  July,  1866,  quieting  land  titles  in  California.  Those  grants  are  principally  in 
the  soQthern  part  of  the  State,  embracing  lands  well  adapted  for  tillage,  grazing, 
aod  the  cultivation  of  tropical  fruits  and  esculents. 

Theeatiroate  of  the  surveying  department,  as  reduced  by  this  office  to  fifty 
thooaand  dollars,  will  apply  to  the  surveys  in  the  mineral  districts  to  connect  the 
mineral  lines  with  the  proper,  regular  township,  range  and  legal  subdivisions. 

Xbvada  was  admitted  into  the  Union  October  31, 18G4.  Its  area,  according  to 
the  boundaries  defined  in  its  own  constitution,  is  81,539  square  miles,  or 
o2»l 84.960  acres.  By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5,  1866,  provision  was 
made  for  incorporating  within  its  limits  additional  territory  on  its  eastern  and 
wutbeastem  borders,  and  which  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  soil  of  the  State, 
increasing  its  area  to  112.090  square  miles,  equal  to  71,737,741  acres,  included 
vithin  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit :  commencing  on  the  42d  parallel  of 
north  latitude  at  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  of  the  37lh  degree  of  longi- 
tode  west  from  Washington ;  thence  south  on  said  meridian  to  the  middle  of  the 
river  Colorado  of  the  West ;  thetice  down  the  middle  of  said  river  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  California;  thence  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude  ;  thence  east  with  said  parallel  to  the  place 
of  beginnin;3:.     1*he  water  surface  of  its  numerous  lakes  may  cover  an  area  of 

K690  square  miles,  or  1,081,600  acres,  leaving  a  land  surface  within  the  State  of 
110,400  square  miles,  equivalent  to  70,656,141  acres,  being  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  nearly  four  times  the  size  of  Indiana,  and  con- 
taining about  oae-fourth  the  area  of  the  Persian  empire,  to  which,  in  geological 
formation,  it  has  sometimes  been  compared.  About  1,000,000  acres  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  have  been  surveyed,  and  about  5,000,000  are  held  by  the  State  under 
the  various  acta  of  Congress  granting  lands  for  internal  improvements,  schools, 
and  roads. 

Nevada  constitutes  a  part  of  the  great  interior  basin  included  between  the 
Wasatch  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  lies  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  everywhere  traversed  by  longitudinal  mountain  ranges, 
rising  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  adjacent  country,  with  intervening 
vallejs  and  plains,  the  waters  of  which  are  absorbed  in  saline  lakes  or  swallowed 
tip  by  the  earth,  its  rivers  and  lakes  Ending  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  except  in  the 
southeast  corner  bordering  on  the  Colorado  river. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  intersected  by  the  East  Humboldt,  the  Silver, 
the  Mammoth,  and  Augusta  ranges  of  mountains,  and  contains  Pyramid,  Wine- 
mncca,  Tahoe,  Washoe,  Humboldt,  Carson,  Walker,  and  Fish  lakes.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Trtickee,  the  Carson,  the  Walker,  Humboldt,  King's  and  Qninn's 
ri^era  and  their  tributaries. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  State  are  the  Ne^  Pass,  Shoshone,  Tai-ya-he,  Simp- 
»n  Park  and  Rough  mountains,  the  Humboldt  and  Reese  rivers,  and  a  few  trib- 
ntary  streams. 

The  East  Humboldt,  Ah- Young  Spring,  Shonicodit,  and  Diamond  Spring 
mountains  intersect  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  where  Pahranagat,  Preuss, 
<rt8h  ►ot,  and  Franklin  lakes  are  found,  with  the  Humboldt  river  in  the  north 
and  the  Colorado  in  the  south. 

The  Humboldt  river  rises  in  the  western  slope  of  the  East  Humboldt  moun- 
tain?, and  runs  in  a  westerly  course  about  350  miles,  emptying  into  Humboldt 
lake. 

The  climate  of  Nevada,  considering  the  general  elevation  of  the  country  above 
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the  sea  level,  is  mild,  not  being  subject  to  great  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cokl. 
The  days  of  summer  are  uot  warmer  than  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockj 
mountains,  while  the  nights  are  uniformly  cool  and  refreshing.  The  winters  in 
the  valleys  are  less  severe  than  in  northern  New  York  or  New  England,  and 
but  little  snow  falls  except  on  the  mountain  ranges.  As  in  all  elevated  moun- 
tain countries,  the  temperature  is  subject  to  sudden  transitions  on  account  of  the 
changing  currents  of  the  wind,  but  the  atmosphere  is  at  all  times  remarkai)Iy 
pure,  and  when  not  obscured  by  clouds  or  rain  exhibits  a  transparency,  and 
gives  a  distinctness  to  distant  objects  never  witnessed  in  less  elevated  regions. 
'1  here  is  an  exhilaration  and  tonic  effect  in  the  air  of  this  interior  mountain 
plateau,  to  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  breathing  it,  that  is  repre- 
sented as  eminently  salutary  and  delightful. 

But  little  rain  falls  between  April  and  October  in  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  State.  In  the  southern  and  eastern  there  is  more  rain,  and  showers 
are  not  unusual  during  the  summer  months.  The  greatest  quantity  of  water 
falls  during  the  autumn  and  winter. ' 

The  arable  lands  are  found  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  alluvial 
belts  at  the  bases  of  mountain  ranges.  These  alluvial  valleys  and  belts  are  of 
the  very  highest  fertility,  and  wherever  there  is  sufficient  water  for  irrigation, 
or  during  seasons  of  sufficient  vain,  their  productiveness  is  extraordinary. 

There  is  nowhe?e  to  be  found,  perhaps,  a  more  profitable  branch  of  industry 
than  farming  in  these  mountain  valleys. 

When  water  can  be  obtained  for  artificial  irrigation  the  yield  is  regular  and 
abundant,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  mining  settlements  the  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  products  is  active  and  coustant,  the  ruling  prices  much  higher 
than  in  the  Atlantic  Sates  or  on  the  Pacific.  Wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  hay 
are  in  constant  demand  at  remunerative  prices. 

Even  without  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  with  inadequate  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion common  in  new  settlements,  Nevada  produced  in  1866,  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  where  agriculture  was  attempted,  superior  crops  of  whc^at,  barley,  oats, 
hay,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  demonstrating  not  only  the  prolific  charac- 
ter of  the  numerous  valleys  in  the  State,  but  that  the  quantity  of  tillable  land 
is  sufficient,  with  proper  cultivation,  to  support  a  population  as  numerous  as  that 
which  is  at  present  occupying  the  State  of  New  York. 

Irrigation  would  further  render  valuable  many  acres  of  land  in  this  State  now 
regarded  as  worthless,  and  drainage  and  protection  from  overflow  would  reclaim 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  more. 

Were  m^ns  adopted  thus  to  render  available  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation 
all  the  lands  susceptible  of  such  improvement,  and  within  convenient  reach  of 
the  necessary  supply  of  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  it  is  believed  that  the 
tillable  lands  would  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  several  millions  of  acres,  proba- 
bly equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  surfaces  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Delaware. 

The  grazing  lands  of  the  State  may  be  said  to  embrace  about  one-half  of  its 
entire  surface.  The  valley  of  the  Humboldt  river  is  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive. It  follows  the  borders  of  that  stream  for  nearly  300  miles,  and  is  a  rich 
alluvion,  covered  with  a  variety  of  nutritious  grasses,  and  fringed  with  willow 
and  cotton-wood  trees.  This  vallSy  lies  on  the  route  usually  travelled  by  emi- 
grants to  California  and  Oregon,  and  has  for  many  years  furnished  the  vast  trains 
passing  along  this  route  west  continued  supplies  of  water,  wood,  and  grasses. 

There  are  perhaps  in  this  valley,  capable  of  cultivation  at  the  present  time, 
half  a  million  of  acres,  with  opportunities  for  greatly  enlai'ging  the  quantity  by 
proper  efforts  in  the  way  of  irrigation. 

The  Pacific  railroad  pursues  the  valley  of  this  river  fi-om  its  headwaters  to 
its  mouth,  enhancing  its  importance  over  valleys  more  remote  from  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States. 
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The  vallejs  of  Carson  and  Walker  rivers,  in  the  western  part  of  tbe  State, 
maj  rank  as  next  in  importance.  These  rivers  are  both  beautiful,  clear- water 
8treama,aboat  100  miles  in  length,  flowing  from  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  respectively  emptying  into  Carson  and  Walker  lakes.  They  form 
Ivge  bottoms  of  excellent  farming  land,  amounting  probably  from  150,000  to 
200,000  acres,  the  breadth  of  which  is  susceptible  of  great  enlargement  by 
ttaiog  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  a  large  belt  of 
land  Ijing  west  and  southwest  of  Carson  City,  and  which  by  such  process 
would  be  rendered  as  valuable  as  any  lands  in  the  State. 

Northward  from  Carson  river  are  Washoe,  Steamboat,  and  Truckee  River 
valleys,  partially  occupied  and  cultivated,  and  producing  excellent  crops  of  hay, 
grain,  and  vegetables. 

Probably  one-half  of  the  land  in  Carson  and  Walker  valleys  is  occupied  and 
cultivated,  and  until  within  the  last  few  years  the  agriculture  of  Nevada  may  be 
said  to  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  these  and  the  valley  of  the  Hum- 
boldt, and  their  productiveness  has  been  such  as  to  meet  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  their  occupants. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  King's,  Quinn's,  and  Paradise  valleys,  on 
King's.  Qainn's,  and  Little  Humboldt  rivers.  These  contain  considerable  quantities 
of  good  land,  most  of  which  is  still  unoccupied.  They  lie  in  Humboldt  county, 
and  with  the  exception  of  narrow  belts  of  alluvion  at  the  base  of  Silver  moun- 
tains, and  certain  portions  of  the  west  Humboldt  range,  and  a  narrow  valley  along 
the  Humboldt  river,  they  constitute  the  principal  agricultural  lauds  in  the  county. 
In  tlie  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  the  southwest  part  of  Lander  county, 
is  the  valley  of  Eeese  river,  walled  in  by  the  Shoshone  and  Tai-ya-he  mountains, 
c  insisting  of  a  narrow  belt  along  the  river ;  but  wherever  cultivation  has  been 
attempted,  the  soil  has  shown  extraordinary  fertility. 

In  the  same  county  are  Lone,  Smith's,  Smoky,  Grass,  Keys,  Cold  Spring, 
Crescent,  Ruby,  Clover,  Steptoe,  Antelope,  and  Thousand  Spring  valley s,  formed 
at  the  bases  of  various  mountain  ranges,  and  fertilized  by  the  wash  and  abrasion 
of  theip  sides.  Most  of  these  ranges,  extending  above  the  snow-liue,  ai-e  covered 
at  their  summits  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  with  snow ;  which,  melted  by 
the  summer  heats,  flows  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  particles  of 
rock  and  clay  becoming  disintegrated  by  the  combined  action  of  water  and  air, 
are  held  in  solution  by  the  descending  currents ;  and  being  constituent  elements 
of  all  vegetable  structures  and  the  food  of  plants,  impart  to  the  valleys  skirting 
tbe  baaes  of  such  mountains  the  astonishing  fertility  which  they  are  known  to 
possess,  and  which  has  enabled  the  Pima  Indians,  in  southern  Arizona,  to  take 
twoannaal  crops  from  their  lands  in  continued  succession  for  two  hundred  ^ears, 
without  manurmg  and  without  impoverishing  the  soil. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  other  valleys  of  like  character  are  found,  in 
^ye  and  Lincoln  counties,  as  Monitor,  Ralston,  Stretch's,  Sierra,  Coal,  Cave, 
Pahraoagat,  Ash,  Utah,  Buel's,  Death,  and  Amayosa  valleys.  Fish  lake  and 
Indian  vaJleys  are  in  Esmeralda  county;  and  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  State, 
in  the  tract  cut  off  from  Arizona  by  the  act  of  May  5,  1866,  are  the  valleys  of 
the  Rio  Vii^en  an^l  its  tributaries,  the  East  fork  and  Muddy  river,  being  the 
only  part  of  Nevada  not  constituting  a  portion  of  the  Salt  Lake  or  Great  Interior 
basin. 

All  these  valleys  in  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  the  State  are  settled, 
and  those  in  the  western  are  partially  occupied.  Many  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  pine.  Wells  and  springs  abound  thrbughout  the  State,  and  many 
eligible  localities  are  to  be  found  where  valuable  farming  lands  might  be  obtained, 
sorronnded  by  extensive  grazing  scopes ;  where  mining  has  not  yet  been  carried 
on,  but  is  destined  in  a  few  years  to  fill  the  mountains  with  a  busy  population, 
famishing  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  for  beef,  mutton,  and  the  dairy. 

Although  many  of  these  valleys  are  narrow,  and  the  amount  of  land  and  the 
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means  of  irrigatiou  limited,  and  the  facilities  for  acquiring  large  plantations  not 
80  great  as  in  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  opportunities  for  the 
industrious  settler,  without  capital,  are  perhaps  none  the  less  favorable. 

The  constant  demand  for  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  the  high  price  they 
usually  command,  give  to  the  farmer  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  west  many 
advantages  over  his  co- laborers  upon  more  expansive  fields,  and  enable  him  often 
to  realize  from  twenty  or  forty  acres  of  land  skirting  the  base  of  some  gold  or 
silver  bearing  mountain,  more  satisfactory  returns  than  could  be  obtained  from 
five  or  ten  times  the  amount  of  land  in  localities  remote  from  market  and  where 
transportation  is  expensive. 

Silver  mining  is  the  leading  industrial  pursuit  of  this  State.  The  average 
monthly  yield  of  the  mines  in  the  districts  of  Virginia,  Gold  Hill,  Reese  river, 
Esmeralda,  and  Humboldt,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1866,  was  $1,331,555. 
Of  this  amount  the  greater  part  was  extracted  from  a  lode  near  Virginia  City, 
in  the  western  part  of  Nevada,  where  there  is  a  ledge  of  ore  running  along  the 
side  of  a  mountain  for  three  miles,  with  a  width  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet, 
having  a  depth  as  yet  unascertained.  Over  thirty  companies  have  been  work- 
ing the  same.  The  roost  prominent  one  of  these  has  mined  to  the  depth  of 
eight  hundred  feet.  Prior  to  April,  1866,  the  product  of  this  lode  was  valued 
at  $51,380,588 ;  since  then  it  is  understood  that  fourteen  millions  more  have  been 
extracted.  The  bullion  shipped  from  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill  districts  by 
express,  during  1866,  exceeded  the  shipment  of  the  previous  year  by  $2,074,174. 

The  mineralogist  of  the  California  State  geological  survey  has  expressed  an 
opinion,  supported  by  many  scientific  men,  that  the  lode  referred  to  is  a  fissure 
vein  of  extraordinary  width  and  productiveness,  and  that  ore  will  be  found  as 
deep  as  it  is  profitable  to  extend  underground  operations.  The  extension  of 
railroad  communications  to  such  localities  will  render  profitable  the  extraction 
of  alow  grade  of  ore  with  a  fair  maiigin  of  profit,  adding  $5,000,000  to  the  annual 
product  of  these  min^ s. 

The  effect  of  increased  railroad  facilities  upon  the  product  of  other  parts  of 
the  State  will  be  even  greater.  These  are  rapidly  progressing.  The  Central 
Pacific  will  be  open  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Nevada  State  line^  by  December 
1,  1867.  The  grading  through  the  latter  State  being  comparatively  light,  it  is 
supposed  the  road  will  be  finished  to  the  territorial  line  of  Utah  in  eighteen 
months,  leaving  but  a  few  hundred  miles,  over  which  the  Union  Pacific,  with  its 
present  remarkable  energy  of  progress,  will  soon  complete  the  final  link  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  A  branch  called  the  Truckee  and  Virginia  railroad,  twenty - 
two  miles  long,  connecting  the  cities  of  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  with  the  Central 
Pacific,  will  probably  be  completed  within  fourteen  months.  The  completion  of 
these  roads  will  enhance  the  silver  product  of  the  State  to  an  extent  now  beyond 
calculation.  The  mines  further  up  the  Humboldt  river  at  the  west  Humboldt 
ridge  are  estimated  by  men  of  excellent  capacities  and  opportunities  as  eToii 
more  valuable  than  the  lode  before  alluded  to.  The  riclies  of  the  mineral  country 
of  Nevada  are  but  very  imperfectly  known.  New  mines  are  constantly  announced. 
Coal,  copper,  and  lead  have  been  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
abundant  in  quantity  and  superior  in  quality.  Gold  has  also  been  mined  to  some 
extent.  Salt,  however,  is,  next  to  silver,  the  most  copious  mineral  depoeit. 
About  fifty  miles  south  of  Mineville  is  a  salt  field  of  some  sixteen  thousand 
acres  of  great  purity ;  excavations  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  are  soon  filled  up  by 
fresh  deposits  of  equal  purity.  It  has  beeu  observed  that  the  power  of  preserv- 
ing organic  matter  manifested  by  the  salt  of  this  locality  surpasses  that  of  any 
salt  deposits  in  the  world.  Sand  Spring  mine  is  another  copious  deposit.  Salt 
springs  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Mineral  springs  abound,  and  with 
extraordinary  capacities  for  the  cure  of  chronic  and  other  diseases.  Many  of 
these  are  of  a  very  elevated  temperature. 

This  country  possesses  large  and  beautiful  lakes ;  Pyramid  lake  is  especially 
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remarkable  for  immense  flocks  of  waterfowl.  Carson  Gitj,  the  capital  of  tbe 
State,  is  situated  in  Eagle  caiion.  It  is  a  flourishing  and  rapidly  increasing 
town,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well  watered  country,  with  several  fine  rivers 
of  very  cold  water  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  neighborhood.  Its  population 
ifl  aboat  three  thousand  five  hundred. 

Virginia  City,  in  Story  county,  is  the  head  of  an  immense  mining  interest. 
It  u  utnated  in  a  canon  of  very  productive  laud.  The  original  shanties  raised 
to  meet  pressing  demands  of  rapid  immigration  have  given  way  to  well  built 
brick  structures  of  tasteful  style  and  imposing  appearance,  the  population  being 
twenty  thousand.  Gold  Hill  and  American  Flat  may  be  considered  as  suburbs 
of  the  city. 

Aurora,  in  Esmeralda  county,  is  the  centre  of  an  important  mining  district, 
with  a  population  of  two  thousand. 

Geneva,  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  State,  is  on  Carson  river,  surrounded  by 
rich  agricultural  land. 

Austin,  in  Lander  county,  with  a  population  of  twelve  thousand,  Belmont, 
the  third  city  in  the  State,  in  Nye  county,  and  Pahranagat,  in  Lincoln  county, 
are  prominent  points  of  mineral  production. 

The  nndisposed'of  public  lands  in  the  State  amount  to  upwards  of  sixty-seven 
millions  of  acn  b. 

Six  years  ago,  when  Nevada  was  a  Territory,  it  was  organized  as  a  separate 
Furreying  district ;  afterwards  it  was  united  to  the  California  surveying  service  ; 
then  to  the  Colorado;  subsequently  reannexed  to  the  California;  and  finally  in 
lS66,a8  a  State,  was  made  a  separate  surveying  department,  with  the  surveyor 
general's  office  at  Virginia  City. 

During  the  fractional  part  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  extensive  reconnoissance  has 
been  made  by  the  surveyor  general,  looking  to  future  surveying  operations. 
The  valleys  of  Humboldt,  Paradise,  and  Quinn's  river  were  found  the  richest 
agricultural  districts.  Paradise  valley  producing  wheat  from  thirty  to  sixty 
hushels.  and  of  barley  from  forty  to  eighty,  to  the  acre.  The  surveyor  general 
during  the  pre8*»nt  fiscal  year  has  made  engagements  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Humboldt  River  guide,  and  the  Reese  River  guide  meridian  ;  also  for  the 
standard  parallels  and  for  the  exterior  lines  of  townships.  By  these  lines  the 
best  portions  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  regions  can  be  reached  without  the 
delay  and  large  outlay  requisite  for  the  ordinary  gradual  extension  of  the  sur- 
vevs.  In  order  to  accommodate  numerous  settlers,  Carson  River  valley,  the 
Mil  of  which  may  be  made  highly  productive  by  irrigation,  has  been  placed 
nnder  contract  for  survey.  The  Walker  River  valley,  the  counties  of  Douglas 
and  Esmeralda,  the  latter  containing  rich  mineral  lands,  will  also  be  surveyed 
daring  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  the  country  traversed  by  the  railroad 
grant  along  the  Humboldt  river,  whilst  the  Ruby  Valley  guide  meridian  north 
and  south  of  tbe  fourth  standard  parallel  north  will  be  extended. 

It  is  important  that  the  precise  limits  of  jurisdiction  should  be  known  between 
Nevada  and  Utah,  and  hence  the  survey  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nevada,  the 
diriding  line,  is  suggested  by  the  surveying  department,  and  it  is  now  recom- 
mended, with  an  estimate  for  that  purpose  submitted.  To  expedite  the  surveys 
of  mineral  lands,  the  surveyor  general  reports  that  the  State  has  been  divided 
into  eight  different  mineral  districts,  and  district  surveyors  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  adopted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  congressional  enact- 
ment of  26th  July,  1866,  respecting  the  disposal  of  mineral  lands,  a  measure 
represented  as  giving  general  satisfaction,  and  likely  to  result  in  substantial 
benefit  to  the  mining  interest. 

While  the  surveying  service  of  Nevada  was  under  the  control  of  the  surveyor 
^n(*ral  at  San  Francisco  for  part  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  sixteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  acres  were  surveyed ;  and  from  the  organization  of  the 
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surveying  district  in  1861  up  to  June  30,  1867,  the  lines  have  been  extended 
over  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres. 
As  it  is  expected  that  the  Pacific  railroad  will  be  extended  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  California  by  the  1st  of  December,  1867,  as  herein- 
before indicated ;  and  as  the  grading  of  the  road  in  the  Humboldt  valley  will  be 
easy  and  expeditious,  insuring  its  completion  to  the  western  boundary  of  Utah 
by  the  30th  June,  1869,  the  surveyor  general  submits  an  estimate  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  recommended,  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in 
Nevada,  looking  to  the  necessity  of  the  surveys  along  the  line  of  the  route,  in  oi-der 
that  the  land  grant  may  be  made  effective.  For  further  details  of  the  surveying 
operations,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  rapid  development  of  various 
resources  of  the  State,  reference  is  suggested  to  the  very  interesting  report  of  the 
surveyor  general. 

Orkgon  has  California  on  the  south  and  Washington  Territory  on  the  north, 
extending  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  Snake  river,  the  latter  constituting  a  part  of 
its  eastern  boundary.  It  is  350  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  275  wide  from 
north  to  south,  containing  95,274  square  miles,  or  60,975,360  acres,  being  abont 
half  as  large  as  the  State  of  California. 

The  Coast  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  traversing  California,  continue 
northward  through  Oregon ;  the  latter,  after  leaving  California,  are  named  the 
Cascades.  Near  the  southern  boundary  the  chain  throws  off  a  branch  called 
the  Blue  mountains,  which  extends  northeastwardly  through  the  State,  passing 
into  Washington  and  Idaho. 

The  course  of  the  Cascades  through  the  State  is  generally  parallel  with  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  distant  therefrom  an  average  of  110  miles.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  direction  of  the  Coast  mountains  and  coast  valleys  is  that  of  general 
parallelism  with  the  sea-shore ;  the  mountains  sometimes  approaching  close  to 
the  shore  and  then  receding  miles  from  it,  leaving  belts  of  arable  laud  between 
.them  and  the  ocean.  In  Oregon  tlje  Coast  Range  consists  of  a  series  of  high 
lands  running  at  right  angles  with  the  shore,  with  valleys  and  rivers  between 
the  numerous  spurs  having  the  same  general  direction  as  the  highlands. 

In  refennice  to  climate  and  agricultural  capacities,  Oregon  may  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts,  the  eastern  and  western,  lying  respectively  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  Cascades. 

Western  Oregon,  the  portion  of  the  State  first  settled,  and  containing  the 
great  preponderance  of  its  present  population,  is  275  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  width  of  110,  being  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  State,  and  contains 
about  31,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  20,000,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  valuable 
for  agriculture,  for  grazing,  or  for  timber  growing,  excepting  the  crests  of  some 
of  the  highest  mountains.  It  is  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  Massachusetts, 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Maryland,  and  is  greater  in  extent  than  the  united 
areas  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  the  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  rivers  are  embraced 
within  this  portion  of  the  State.  The  soil  of  these  valleys  is  very  rich  and  deep, 
resting  upon  a  foundation  of  clay  retentive  of  the  elements  of  fertility.  Larger 
portions  of  the  valleys  are  open  prairie,  just  rolling  enough  for  tlie  purposes  of 
agriculture.  All  the  productions  common  to  temperate  regions,  whether  of  the 
field,  orchard,  or  garden,  can  be  cultivated  here  with  the  highest  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  chief  products  of  the  field  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  hay,  maize, 
buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  sorghum,  peas,  beans,  millet,  broom  corn,  pumpkins,  and 
potatoes;  of  the  garden,  turnips,  squashes,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  onions,  cucum- 
bers, gourds,  beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips ;  and  of  the  orchard,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  apricots,  quinces,  peaches,  and  grapes.  Many  of  these  produc- 
tions are  of  mammoth  growth,  and  superior  quality  and  flavor. 

The  yield  of  wheat  is  frequently  forty  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  'when 
the  land  is  properly  cultivated  the  crop  never  fails,  and  in  no  State  or  Terri- 
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tniy  can  an  eqnally  remunerative  crop,  year  after  year,  be  cultivated  with  less 
Ubor  or  trouble.  As  to  fruits,  no  country  could  produce  finer  apples,  pears, 
plains,  or  cherries.  The  trees  come  into  bearing  several  years  earlier  than  usual 
iu  the  Atlantic  States,  and  a  failure  in  the  crop  is  rarely  known. 

The  Willamette  valley  is  more  exposed  to  the  sea  breezes  than  the  more  shel- 
tered ones  of  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers,  and  the  nights  are  too  cool  for  corn 
and  the  peach  to  succeed  well.  Rogue  River  valley,  being  more  sheltered  than 
the  valleys  to  the  north  of  it,  appears  admirably  adapted  to  the  grape,  and  its 
culture  is  becoming  a  more  prominent  interest  every  year,  while  the  peach, 
Indian  corn,  and  sorghum,  it  is  reported,  succeed  better  here  than  in  other  por- 
tions of  western  Oregon. 

Skirting  the  prairie  land  of  these  valleys,  and  intervening  between  them  and 
the  monutain  ranges  on  either  side,  there  is  a  succession  of  hills  and  ridges,  fre- 
quently of  rounded,  cone-shaped  form,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  a  thou- 
sand feet,  and  half  a  mile  removed  from  each  other  at  their  bases,  covered  to  their 
Eummits  with  thick  grasses,  and  numerous  springs  gushing  from  their  sloping 
sides,  with  scattered  trees  of  oak,  maple,  and  alder,  not  so  thick  as  to  ret<ard  the 
p^wth  of  the  native  grasses,  nor  too  sparse  to  shade  the  grazing  flocks  and  herds. 
Thie  is  called  -the  bill  country,  and  is  a  region  of  mixed  prairie  and  woodland, 
hill  and  valley,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  excellent  farming  land,  and  iu  horti- 
cnltareand  gardening  is  equal  to  the  plains;  but  its  chief  characteristic  is  graz- 
ing, and  no  country,  by  its  configuration,  the  quality  of  its  soil,  and  the  temper- 
ature of  its  climate,  could  be  better  adapted  to  sheep,  and  wool-growing  is 
already  a  leading  interest,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  from  the  success  that  has 
attended  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  State  is  mild  and  equable.  The  winters  are 
G5nally  short,  with  but  little  fall  of  snow.  The  pastures  are  generally  green 
throQghout  the  year,  And  a  winter  so  cold  as  to  require  dry  food  for  stock  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  nights  are  always  cool,  even  in  midsummer.  From 
November  to  April  the  rainy  season  prevails.  A  clear  season  usually  occurs  in 
February  or  March,  continuing  several  weeks  or  a  month,  and  followed  again 
hy  a  month  more  of  rainy  weather.  Between  April  and  November  rain  falls 
sufficient  to  prevent  drought,  but  seldom  to  injure  the  harvest  or  produce  fresh- 
ets. The  summer  is  dry,  yet  seldom  to  the  destruction  of  crops.  The  Oregon 
fanners  realize  the  necessity  of  irrigating  fields  by  artificial  means  much  less 
than  those  of  southern  California 

Back  of  the  hill  country,  on  each  side  of  the  Willamette  valley,  are  the  Coast 
mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Cascade  mountains  on  the  east.  Between  the 
head  of  the  Willamette  and  the  Umpqua  valleys  a  mountain  spur  called  the 
Calapooia  mountains  runs  across  from  the  Const  to  the  Cascade  range.  A  sim- 
ilar spur,' called  the  Umpqua  mountain,  separates  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  River 
valleys,  and  another,  having  the  sam(»  transverse  direction,  called  the  Siskiyou 
mountain,  on  the  boundary  between  Oregon  and  California,  separates  the  valleys 
of  Rogue  and  Klamath  rivers. 

All  these  mountains,  together  with  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges,  are  covered 
*ith  immenc$$  quantities  of  the  sugar  pine,  the  white  and  yellow  pine,  the  nut 
pine,  the  red  fir  or  Douglass  gpruce,  the  black  fir,  yellow  fir,  western  balsam  fir, 
the  noble  fir,  the  Oregon  cedar,  and  the  fragrant  white  cedar,  all  trees  of  extraor- 
dinary size  and  symmetrical  form,  standing  in  dense  forests,  and  some  of  them 
rising  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  ^(ty  and  even  three  hundred  feet,  with 
trunks  from  four  to  fifteen  and  sometimes  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Less  striking 
and  important  are  the  western  yew,  the  western  juniper,  the  Oregon  oak,  the 
Oregon  alder,  the  Oregon  ash,  the  hemlock,  myrtle,  and  other  trees. 

The  Coast  mountains,  from  San  Francisco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
are  heavily  timbered  with  the  red-wood,  pines,  firs,  and  cedars.  Immediately 
north  of  San  Francisco  the  forest  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  red-wood. 
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Going  northward  the  trees  become  more  numerous,  and  with  the  red-wood  are 
found  the  sugar  and  the  yellow  pine,  forming  about  the  Oregon  boundary  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  forests  in  the  world,  the  red-wood  and  sugar  pine  attaining 
nearly  equal  dimensions,  trees  of  both  species  being  not  uncommon  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  three  hundred  feet  high. 

After  crossing  the  Oregon  boundary  the  red- wood  becomes  scarcer,  and  ceases 
entirely  in  the'vicinity  of  the  Unipqua  river.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  arbor  vitae 
or  Oregon  cedar,  and  the  red  and  black  firs,  and  these  form  the  almost  impene- 
trable coating  of  vegetation  which  covers  the  Coast  mountains,  from  Port  Orford 
to  the  Columbia,  the  red  fir  here  attaining  its  greatest  dimensions,  fully  eqnallino^ 
those  of  the  red-wood  and  sugar  pine. 

The  forests  of  Oregon,  like  those  of  California,  contain  many  of  the  most 
valuable  timber  trees  in  the  world,  many  of  which  would  furnish  straight  timber 
a  yard  square  and  a  hundred  feet  long,  valuable  for  furniture,  for  domestic  archi- 
tecture, for  ships'  spars,  for  the  powerful  framework  of  heavy  machinery,  for 
bridge  building,  for  railroad  purposes,  and  the  general  purposes  of  the  farmer, 
the  millwright,  and  the  shipwright. 

The  soil  upon  which  these  forests  grow  is  generally  good,  the  undergrowth 
over  the  greater  extent  of  it  being  hazel,  often  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
twenty  feet  high,  elder,  alder,  dogwood,  myrtle,  maple,  ash,  and  willow,  together 
with  such  other  shrubs  and  grasses  as  indicate  rich,  moist,  and  first-rate  soil. 
Upon  the  Coos  and  Coquille  rivers,  in  the  Coast  range,  the  land  has  been  cleared 
and  its  fertility  found  extraordinary,  producing  all  kinds  of  grains  and  vegetables 
in  abundance.  v 

Throughout  these  extensive  mountain  forests  there  are  immense  tracts  lying 
sufficiently  even  for  cultivation ;  but  lands  producing  timber  of  such  valuable 
qualities  and  in  such  extraordinary  quantities  should  be  preserved  as  timber 
lands  through  all  time.  As  the  larger  trees  are  felled  the  forest  should  be 
allowed  to  reproduce  itself  again  from  the  younger  and  smaller  trees  and  the 
shoots  and  sprouts  that  will  rapidly  spring  up.  Nor  can  the  land  be  devoted  to 
any  more  profitable  purpose  than  the  production  of  these  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
many  of  which  are  of  rapid  growth  and  attain  a  great  height  and  size  even  in 
the  lifetime  of  a  human  being.  A  million  feetof  lumber  at  the  moderate  price 
of  ten  dollars  per  thousand  feet  are  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  for  one  hundred  years ;  and  from  all 
the  information  received  touching  the  character  of  these  amazing  forests,  it  is 
believed  to  be  no  exaggeration  to  suppose  them  capable  of  producing  one  million 
feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre.  Although  much  of  it  may  be  comparatively  worth- 
less at  pr  esent,  for  want  of  means  of  transportation  to  market,  yet  the  time  is 
approaching  when  that  inconvenience  must  in  a  great  measure  cease  to  exist. 
The  demand  for  lumber  is  annually  increasing  in  all  parts  of  our  own  and  other 
countries,  and  upon  the  extensive  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi  but  little  timber 
exists,  and  the  first  settlers  must  of  course  have  supplies.  A  railroad  from  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Columbia  or  Snake  river,  to  intersect  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Salt  Lake  City  or  other  point  east  of  that,  would  open  up  a  market 
for  the  lumber  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Teiritory  that  would  annually 
increase  for  many  years  to  come,  and  over  which  it  would  be  sent  not  only  to 
supply  demands  cast  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  but  in  Nevada  and  down  the 
Colorado  to  southern  Utah  and  Arizona. 

Eastern  Oregon,  extending  from  the  Cascade  to  Snake  river,  is  an  elevated, 
rough,  broken  country  of  hills  and  mountains,  benches,  table  lands,  deep  gorges, 
almost  impenetrable  canons,  with  numerous  fertile  and  arable  valleys.  The 
greater  portion  is  incapable  of  tillage,  but  furnishes  an  extensive  scope  for 
grazing.  The  climate  is  dryer  than  on  the  west  of  the  Cascade  range ;  is  sub- 
ject to  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
but  generally  milder  than  the  same  latitude  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
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Tbe  tillable  lands  in  this  portion  of  the  State  are  along  the  Columbia  river 
and  in  tLe  valleys  of  the  Umatilla  and  Walla- Walla  rivers,  in  the  valleys  of 
Klamath  lake,  Lost  river,  Goose  lake,  Harney  and  other  lakes,  and  Alvord 
and  Jordan  Creek  valleys,  in  tbe  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  in  the  val- 
levB  of  Grande  Ronde,  Snake,  Powder,  Burnt,  Malheur,  and  Owyhee  rivers, 
in  the  eastern  part. 

Nameroas  thriving  settlements,  with  extensive  improvements  jn  agriculture 
and  maoufactures,  exist  in  the  valleys  of  the  Columbia,  the  Umatilla,  and  Walla- 
Waila  rivers,  and  grazing  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
highly  fertile,  and  its  agricnltaral  capacity,  so  far  as  tested,  is  found  excellent, 
producing  small  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  great  abundance  and  of  very 
eicellant  quality.  The  locality  enjoys  advantages  in  reference  to  market  and 
ba«inef9,  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia 
and  the  mining  districts  lying  to  the  east  and  south. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  Des  Chutes  and  John  Day  rivers  and  the 
dediirities  of  the  Blue  mountains  is  fit  only  for  grazing  land,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose mnch  of  it  is  excellent.  Much  good  land  exists  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  for  agriculture  and  for  grazing,  but  being  comparatively  unsettled,  little 
of  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  experience. 

In  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  valleys  of  Snake  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, many  settlements  exist;  the  soil  is  generally  rich  and  agriculture  flourishes. 
Indian  com,  melons,  and  many  varieties  of  garden  vegetables  are  said  to  suc- 
ceed better  in  some  of  these  valleys  than  on  the  Willamette,  on  account  of  the 
higher  temperature  of  the  summer.  Timber  is  less  abundant  in  eastern  Oregon 
than  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  the  oak  is  wanting  in  the  eastern,  which  is  found 
upon  the  lower  hills  ann  in  the  valleys  of  western  Oregon  in  small  groups  or 
in  solitary  trees,  and  with  its  low  and  spreading  form,  imparting  such  a  pictur- 
«^ue  beauty  to  the  landscape;  but  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  Blue  moun- 
tains, and  the  various  spurs  and  ridges  which  traverse  this  part  of  the  St^te 
in  different  directions,  are  found  the  fir,  cedar,  hemlock,  pine,  and  other  varieties 
of  foren  trees,  which  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply.  The  Blue  mountains 
are  noted  for  the  best  quality  of  timber  and  natural  grasses,  which  cover  their 
sides  from  base  to  summit. 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  Oregon  form  an  important  item,  and  may  be  indefi- 
nitely increased  to  meet  almost  any  imaginable  demand.  These  fish  make  a 
fell  and  spring  run  from  the  ocean,  penetrating  most  of  the  Ore^j^on  rivers  to  the 
smaller  branches  from  which  they  flow,  and  stem  the  powerful  current  of  the 
Colnmbia  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Vast  quantities  are  annually  caught, 
and  the  business  of  putting  them  up  for  commerce  is  prosecuted  with  great 
sacceas. 

The  Columbia  is  the  chief  river  of  Oregon,  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  For  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  its 
nwath  it  expands  into  a  bay  from  three  to  seven  miles  wide.  It  is  navigable 
to  the  Cascade  mountains,  one  hundred  apd  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  when 
nai-igation  is  interrupted  by  rapids  for  a  distance  of  five  miles,  over  which  a 
nATomd  portage  is  constructed.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Cascades  it  is  again 
navigable  for  forty-five  miles  to  the  Dalles,  and  again  becoming  unnavigable  on 
sfcomit  of  rapids,  another  railroad  fifteen  miles  long  has  been  built  from  the 
iJallea  to  Cebillo.  From  the  latter  point  the  river  is  navigable,  and  daily  or 
tri  weekly  steamers  are  running  to  Umatilla,  eighty-five  miles  ;  Wallula,  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles ;  and  to  White  Bluffs,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  fur- 
t'uer  ap  the  stream. 

The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  had,  in  1866,  eighteen  or  twenty 
first  class  steamboats  on  the  river  and  warehouses  at  all  the  principal  towns, 
and  had  transported  to  the  Upper  Columbia,  in  the  four  years  ending  in  1865, 
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60,320  tons  of  freight,  and  carried  up  and  down  the  river  in  the  same  time 
nearly  100,000  passengers. 

By  constructing  a  portage  from  White  Bluffs,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north,  and  cutting  off  an  impassable  angle  in  the  river,  the  stream  is  again  struck 
at  a  navigable  point  close  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  frotn  which  steamers  can 
run  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  further  north  to  near  the 
fifty-third  parallel,  in  the  Cariboo  country,  the  famous  gold  region  of  British 
Columbia.  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  expected  to  have  steamers 
running  upon  these  upper  waters  in  1867.  The  Snake  or  Lewis  river,  one  of 
the  principal  affluents  of  the  Columbia,  is  navigable  from  the  mouth  of  Powder 
river,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  Wallula,a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  miles  into  southern  Idaho,  and  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  the  placing  of  several  steamboats  upon  this  part  of  Snake  river 
during  the  present  season  was  another  object  of  that  enterprising  corporation. 
Whether  these  enterprises  have  been  realized,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Col- 
umbia and  its  tributary  thus  extended,  this  office  is  not  informed.  If  they 
have  been,  steam  navigation  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
is  practically  secured,  with  the  aid  of  about  three  hundred  miles  of  wagon  road. 

Oregon  enterprise  already  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Wallula  to  Salt  Lake  City,  through  the  gold  regions  of  Idaho,  a  distance  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  crossing  the  Blue  mountains  by  a  very  favorable  pass. 
From  Wallula  the  Pacific  ocean  is  reached  by  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  at 
the  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  further,  or  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  making  the 
shortest  route  from  Salt  Lake  to  the  Pacific,  and  avoiding  the  great  labor  of 
surmounting  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

In  all  parts  of  this  State  vast  tracts  of  agricultural,  grazing,  and  timber  lands, 
both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are  open  to  settlement  under  the  homestead 
and  pre-emption  laws,  and  in  western  Oregon*  large  quantities  may  be  obtained 
by  private  entry. 

Farming  and  grazing  are  very  profitable  in  the  neighborhood  of  mining  set- 
tlements, and  not  only  competence  but  wealth  is  within  the  reach  of  the  indos- 
trious  and  enterprising,  who,  selecting  a  farm  and  a  homo  in  a  favorable  locality, 
either  in  eastern  or  western  Oregon,  devote  themselves  faithfully  to  improving 
and  developing  its  resources. 

The  population  of  the  State,  which  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  over 
100,000,  is  steadily  increasing,  and  when  the  means  of  communication,  now  in 
contemplation,  are  open,  the  increase  will  be  still  further  stimulated. 

The  undisposed  of  public  lands  in  the  State  amount  to  about  fifty-two  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Contracts  during  last  fiscal  year  were  made  for  the  extension  in  Oregon  of 
the  lines  of  public  surveys  on  the  head-waters  of  Umatilla  river,  in  the  noith- 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  to  the  upper  waters  of  Williamson's  and  Sprngue 
rivers,  emptying  into  Klamath  lake,  in  the  southern  part  of  Oregon,  through 
which  the  Oregon  Central  military  road  passes,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  along  the  military  road  from  Corvallis  to  Acquinna  bay  and  other  locali- 
ties, embracing  actual  settlements.  Those  lines  include  over  four  hundred  thon- 
sand  acres,  which  added  to  former  surveys  in  the  State,  will  embrace  an  aggre- 
gate surface  of  six  million  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-six  acres,  leaving  about  fifty -five  millions  unsurveyed,  including 
donations  under  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  27,  1850,  which 
made  grants  to  persons  who  had  emigrated  to  Oregon.  The  service,  when 
finished  under  agreements,  will  absorb  the  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  last 
fiscal  year. 

Contracts  have  been  closed  for  surveys  during  the  present  fiscal  year  to  the 
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extent  of  the  means  provi<]ed,  the  surveyors  having  entered  the  field  selected 
for  the  service,  which  is  situated  on  the  John  Day,  Willow,  Grand  Ronde,  and 
other  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Columbia. 

The  surveyor  general  invites  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  survey  of 
Itnds  along  the  Oregon  Central  military  road,  particularly  to  Surprise  valley, 
where  he  reports  several  settlements.  In  view  of  the  military  road  from  Eugene 
Gity  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  sur- 
rey of  public  lands  is  requisite  to  enable  the  company  to  realize  the  benefit  of 
Mlections  of  lands,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  requisite  number  of  miles  of  road 
are  completed,  under  the  4th  section  of  the  grant  of  July  2,  1864,  and  amend- 
atory act  of  Congress,  approved  December  26,  1866.  In  view,  also,  of  the 
limitation  of  the  former  act,  which  will  expire  July  2,  1869,  for  the  completion 
of  the  road,  and  the  fact  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  emanating  from  the  president  of  the  road  company,  that  by 
the  close  of  the  present  season  the  work  will  be  completed  for  a  distance  of  one 
hoodred  miles,  the  extension  of  the  surveys  along  the  Central  military  road  is 
recommended,  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  company,  requiring  an 
early  construction  thereof;  Estimates,  therefore,  for  surveys  adjacent  to  the 
roate  and  other  localities,  are  submitted  to  the  extent  of  $25,000,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  designed  for  furthering  early  completion  of  the  military  road, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  important  to  advancing  settlements  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Washington  Territory,  immediately  north  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  is  345 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  230  from  north  to  south,  containing  about  69,994 
square  miles,  or  44,796,160  acres ;  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  which  are 
jiuTpyed.  The  Cascades  divide  it,  like  Oregon,  into  eastern  and  western 
actions,  differing  from  each  other  in  climate,  soil,  and  natural  and  cultivated 
products.  Although -occupying  higher  latitude  than  Oregon,  the  climate  of  the 
ve^tem  section  is  very  similar  to  that  State.  It  is  said  to  resemble  also  the 
climate  of  England,  in  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  as  well  as  in  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  throughout  the  year. 

The  products  of  Washington  Territory,  west  of  the  Cascades,  are  like  those 
of  the  Willamette  valley.  All  the  cereals,  Indian  corn  excepted,  succeed 
admirably,  the  wheat  crops  being  equal  to  tbose  of  the  very  best  wheat-grow- 
ing countries. 

In  fruits  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  strawberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry, 
blackberry,  and  currant,  yield  abundant  crops  of  excellent  quality.  The  grape 
Eacceeds  with  little  trouble,  although  we  have  no  information  yet  as  to  vineyard 
cnltare.  The  land  in  tlie  valley  is  generally  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  west 
of  the  Cascade  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Much  not  tillable  is  first  rate  for 
grazing,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  thrive  in  either  section  of  the  Territory.  In  the 
western  part  but  little  dry  fodder  is  prepared,  as  the  pasturage  usually,  con- 
tinues through  the  winter,  yet  the  prudent  farmer  always  provides  enough  in  the 
f«ill  to  feed  his  stock  from  a  month  to  six  weeks,  if  circumstances  should  require 
it  The  western  section  has  an  average  width  between  the  ocean  and  the  Cas- 
cade of  100  miles,  and  contains  about  11,000,000  acres;  being  equal  to  the 
aggregate  area  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  aud  Massachusetts,  or  to  the 
three  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Connecticut.  The  Territory  lies  several 
dogjiees  tjouth  of  the  latitude  of  England,  being  embraced  between  the  parallels 
of  45^  and  49^,  corresponding  with  the  geographical  position  of  the  greater 
part  of  France  or  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Some  of  the  principal  valleys  are — 
Chehalis,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  emptying  into  Gray's  harbor.  Most  of 
the  land  there  has  been  surveyed.  The  valley  contains  about  400,000  acres, 
part  prairie  and  part  timber;  about  250,000  acres  of  which  are  yet  unoccupied. 
The  population  of  the  valley  consists  of  about  200  settlers  and  their  families. 
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The  Chebalis  river  is  navigable  for  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth  by  small  steamers. 
Willopa  valley,  on  Willopa  river,  emptying  into  Shoal  water  bay,  contains  about 
sixty  settlers.  The  land  produces  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
Grass  grows  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  large  crops  of  potatoes  and  gar- 
den vegetables  are  raised.  The  soil  is  generally  covered  with  heavy  timber,  bat 
some  prairie  still  remains  unoccupied. 

Cowlitz  valley,  on  Cowlitz  river,  cpntains  half  a  million  acres  of  very  fertile 
land,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  been  surveyed.  The  land  is  mixed  prairie 
and  woodland.  All  grains  thrive  well  except  Indian  com.  About  250  settlers 
are  located  there,  many  of  them  among  the  oldest  in  the  Territory,  and  among 
its  mdPt  prosperous  farmers. 

The  valleys  of  the  Neequally,  Puyallup,  Dwamish,  White,  Green,  Cedar, 
Snoqualmoo,  Stalukahamii^Ii,  Skagit  and  Nooksahk  rivers,  emptying  into  Ad- 
miralty inlet  and  Pugct  sound,  are  broad  and  fertile,  consisting  of  prairie  and 
land  covered  with  immense  forests.  All  kinds  of  fruit  that  will  thrive  in  the 
State  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  except  the  peach,  succeed  in  these  val- 
leys, and  fortunes  have  already  been  made  in  this  distant  Territory  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  plum,  for  which  the  Pacific  coast  for  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  offers  an  unfailing  market. 

East  of  the  Cascade  the  country  is  generally  unoccupied,  the  settlements  being 
confined  to  several  excellent  valleys,  as  the  Walla- Walla,  Colville,  Yakama, 
Columbia,  and  Palouse  valleys.  Walla- Walla  valley  contains  over  a  million 
acres  of  arable  land,  producing  in  abundance  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  with 
a  population  of  over  two  thousand,  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  as  a 
community  and  making  rapid  progress  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Tbe 
same  remarks  apply  to  Colville  valley,  although  the  population  is  not  so  great 
nor  the  elements  of  prosperity  di-veloped  to  the  same  extent;  yet  the  valley  has 
been  settled  for  thirty  years,  and  the  population  is  increasing.  The  Yakama, 
Columbia,  and  Palouse  valleys  possess  much  excellent  land,  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  products  similar  to  tliose  raised  west  of  the  Cascade.  In  all  these 
vallejM  except  the  Palouse  considerable  tracts  have  been  surveyed.  The  extent 
of  grazing;  tract  in  these  valleys  and  in  the  hill  country  surrounding  each  is  im- 
mense. Throughout  the  eastern  section  grazing  land  enough  exists  to  feed 
countless  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  climate,  being  dryer  and  more  ele- 
vated than  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  is  even  better  adapted  to  sheep 
and  wool  raising  than  the  western  section. 

Timber,  although  scarcer  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  than  on  the  west, 
is  nevertheless  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  use,  and  in  some  por- 
tions sufficiently  abundant  for  exportation  in  large  quantities ;  and  while  the 
climate  is  colder  than  on  the  coast,  it  is  not  as  rigorous  as  in  many  parts  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  in  southern  Russia,  where  populous  communities  have 
existed  for  ages,  and  at  the  present  day  occupy  an  advanced  position  in  all  the 
elements  of  civilization  and  refinement. 

The  fishing  interest  is  destined  to  hold  a  prominence  in  its  future  commerce. 
Salmon  of  the  finest  kind,  cod,  halibut,  and  other  fish  are  taken  in  its  waters, 
and  exist  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  extensive  trade. 

In  respect  to  its  interior  water  system  and  its  immense  forests  of  fine  timber 
this  Territory  stands  unrivalled.  It  possesses  more  excellent  harbors  than  any 
other  State  or  country  of  equal  extent  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  lying  south  and  east  of 
Vancouver  island,  extend  into  the  Territory  and  ramify  into  numerous  strait^*, 
bays,  inlets,  sounds,  and  estuaries,  free  from  rocks,  of  depth  sufiicient  for  the 
largest  vessels,  and  numerous  bends  are  common,  where  the  most  perfect  pro- 
tection may  be  found  against  winds  or  waves.  Puget  sound  has  an  average 
width  of  two  miles,  a  depth  never  less  than  eight  fathoms,  and  runs  inland  in  a 
southern  direction  one  hundred  miles  from  the  straits  of  Fuca.     Hood's  canaU 
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Mre  mile«  fartber  west,  with  an  average  width  of  one  mile  and  an  eqnal  depth 
viih  Paget  soand,  runs  sixty  miles  in  a  southwest  direction.  Between  these 
varions  sounds  and  inlets,  extending  from  the  47th  to  the  49th  degree  of  latitude, 
there  are  inlands  and  bays  furnishing  numerous  harbors.  Besides  these  there  are 
Gnfi  harbor  and  Shoalwater  bay,  and  the  capacious  bay  of  the  Columbia  river, 
900th  of  the  straits  of  Fuca.  Numerous  rivers  empty  their  waters  into  these 
baja  and  sounds,  some  of  which  are  narigable  for  short  distances,  and  all  will 
Serve  the,  purpose  of  floating  into  the  sound  the  lumber  manufactured  upon  their 
Unks.  The  whole  Territory  is  favored  with  navigable  waters.  The  Columbia 
coorses  through  more  than  seven  hundred  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which 
it  i^  navigable.  Snake  river,  during  one-half  of  the  year,  is  navigable  to  Lew- 
i«toD,  and  the  waters  of  the  sound  furnish  navigation  of  many  hundreds  of  miles 
at  all  seasons.  Facilities  for  commerce  so  extensive  are  seldom  found.  Nor  are 
these  opportunities  neglected  by  its  enterprising  citizens.  Already  a  number  of 
mammoth  saw-mills  are  located  on  its  shores,  and  Puget  sound  has  become  the 
^reat  Inmber  market  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  extensive  forests  of  pines,  firs, 
ud  cedars  covering  the  Coast  and  Sierra  mountai* is  in  California,  and  ttie  Coast 
and  Cascade  in  Oregon,  extend  into  Washington,  covering  a  large  portion  of  it 
west  of  the  Cascade,  the  forest  increasing  in  density  and  in  amount  of  lumber 
growing  upon  an  acre  of  ground  in  its  northern  progress.  Fir  trees  two  hundred 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  six  and  seven  feet  in  diameter,  are  sel- 
dr^moat  of  view  in  these  forests ;  eight  and  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  three  hun- 
M  feet  high  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  Trees  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  feet  in 
dUmeter  are  not  difficult  to  find,  and  a  fallen  tree  near  Olympia  measures  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  another,  at  a  distance  of  ninety  feet 
fim  the  root,  measures  seven  feet  in  diameter.  Masts  for  ships  may  readily  be 
obtained,  straight  as  an  arrow,  without  knot  for  more  than  one  hundred  feet. 
Some  of  the  mills  on  Puget  sound  have  capacity  to  turn  out  daily  100,000  feet 
<jf  lomber,  and  the  present  export  of  the  sound  in  prepared  lumber,  masts,  and 
."'pan!  amounts  to  over  one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  annually.  San  Francisco 
i?  the  laTgest  castomer,  but  exports  are  made  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China, 
Japan,  the  Mexican  and  South  American  ports  on  the  Pacific,  and  even  to  the 
Sooth  American  ports  on  the  Atlantic ;  and  spars  and  masts  are  sent  to  France. 
This  trade  is  annually  increasing,  and  Puget  sound  is  destined  at  no  distant 
fiitare  to  surpass  in  the  extent  of  its  lumber  trade  the  greatest  lumber  market 
^i«t  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Chicago  now  sells  annually  nearly  1,000,000,000 
ft*t,over  200,000,000  shingles,  and  100,000,000  pieces  of  lath  ;  but  the  market 
ff  Chicago  is  geographically  limited  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  while -Puget 
«oand  may  readily  find  sale  for  building  materials  on  both  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
aod  eastward  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  great  plains  stretching  towards 
the  Missouri,  and  for  masts  and  spars  without  limit. 

The  subject  of  forest  tree  culture  has  of  late  years  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  Europe  on  account  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  all  the  more  valuable 
kinda  of  timber,  especially  ship  timber;  and  the  subject  is  of  no  less  importance  in 
■nr  own  country,  where  regions  exist  comparatively  destitute  of  trees,  and  where 
tbe  supply  of  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  timber  is  limited  and  becoming  so 
*«ree  that  it  even  now  commands  large  prices  in  places  west  of  the  Rocky 
QK)antain8.  It  is  time  that  our  best  timber  lands  should  be  prized,  not  only  in 
ftgaid  to  present,  but  future  value. 

The  quantity  of  public  lands  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  Territory  is  equal  to 
ikont  forty-one  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Since  last  report  the  public  surveys  in  that  distant  portion  of  the  Union  have 
l«een  gradually  extended,  eleven  contracts  having  been  made  for  the  survey  of 
standard,  township,  and  subdivision  lines,  mainly  east  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, at  an  estimated  cost  of  twenty-three  thousand  dollars,  of  which  deputy 
71 
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surveyors  have  made  survey  returns,  embracing  whole  and  fractional  townships, 
comprising  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  twenty-six  acres. 

The  trade  of  the  country,  by  way  of  Columbia  river,  is  carried  up  by  steaiaers 
regularly  plying  to  White  Bluffs,  seventy  miles  above  Wallula,  the  former  head 
of  navigation,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Walla- Walla  river,  twelve  miles  eoiith 
of  the  confluence  of  Snake  with  Columbia  river — the  Snake  river  affording,  for 
four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  additional  navigation  from  Lewiston,  in  Idaho, 
down  to  the  Columbia,  for  one  hundred  miles.  One-third  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  Territory,  or  about  eighteen  millions  of  acres,  are  adapted  to  agricuUaral 
and  grazing  purposes.  A  similar  extent  is  covered  by  timber,  of  which  tea 
millions  of  acres  are  valuable  for  lumber,  and  if  surveyed,  it  is  reported,  would 
find  ready  sale.  The  surveyor  general  recommends  the  extension  of  surveys 
over  that  region,  representing  that,  if  these  timbered  lands  are  brought  into 
market,  considerable  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  government,  relieving  it  from 
the  loss  by  spoliation  which,  it  is  represented,  is  practiced  by  lumbermen  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  one  hundred  million  lineal  feet  per  annum,  seventy  millions  of 
which  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  twenty-six  millions  to  foreign  ports?, 
while  a  portion  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  surveying  department  submits  estimates  for  surveys  in  the  Colville  valley, 
in  the  northeast  part  of  the  Territory,  between  Columbia  river  and  Clarke's  fork, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  mission ;  Priest's  rapids,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  in  the  latitude  of  Mount  Rainier ;  Upper  Yakama  river,  and  ou 
Puget's  sound. 

In  these  localities  are  settlements,  and  particularlv  at  Colville,  where  snrveys 
have  been  desired  for  years  past.  It  is  therefore  aeemed  of  importance  to  ac- 
commodate the  settlers,  by  the  extension  to  those  localities  of  the  guide  merid- 
ians, standard  parallels,  and  subdivisional  surveys,  and  for  this  purpose  an  esti- 
mate of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  submitted  for  surveys  during  the  next  iiscal 
year. 

Idaho. — Pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  creating  "  the  office  of  surveyor 
general  in  Idaho  Territory,"  approved  June  9, 1866,  the  surveyor  general  was 
appointed,  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1866,  opened  his  office  at  Boise  City. 

The  initial  point  of  surveys  for  the  Territory  was  fixed  upon  the  sammit  of 
a  rocky  butte  standing  isolated  in  the  plain  situated  between  the  Snake  and 
Boise  rivers,  on  the  parallel  of  43^  36'  of  north  latitude,  and  distant  nineteen 
miles  from  Boise  City,  in  the  direction  of  south  29^°  west. 

The  selection  of  that  spot  for  the  intersection  of  the  principal  base  with  the 
Boise  meridian  is  reported  by  the  surveyor  general  as  judicious,  a  fact  since 
established  in  extending  the  base  meridian  and  standard  parallels  to  the  cardinal 
points. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  made  by  act  of  July  2,  IS64, 
three  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  standard  lines  from  the 
initial  p4)int,  the  returns  to  this  office  showing  that  there  have  been  surveyed,  to 
the  30th  June,  1867,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  lineal  miles  of  the  meridian, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  base,  and  one  hundred  and  five  of  standard 
parallels.  The  termini  of  the  Boise  thus  far  surveyed  are  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  miles  north  of  the  initial,  reaching  the  point  of  intersection  thereof  with 
Clearwater  river,  and  south  of  the  point  seventy-two  miles,  to  a  point  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Engagements  ha\e  been  made  for  the  survey  of  township  and  section  lines, 
payable  out  of  the  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  made  March  2, 
1867,  for  the  surveys  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

While  extending  standards  in  Idaho  across  Payette,  Weiser,  Boise,  Clear- 
water, and  Salmon  valleys,  the  character  of  the  soil  was  ascertained  to  be  bi<;hly 
productive.    In  that  region,  too,  the  most  urgent  demand  exists  for  the  survey* 
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of  agricnltnra]  lands,  as  well  as  for  the  township  lines  in  Owyhee,  Alturas, 
B«)i5et  and  Nez  Perces  counties,  so  as  to  embrace  the  most  prominent  quartz 
ledgw  or  placer  mines.  With  this  in  view,  the  surveyor  general  submits  an 
estimate  of  appropriation  of  thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
to  meet  the  contemplated  surveys  during  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  June 
30, 1869. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  sheltered  by  mountains,  much  of  which  is  decomposed 
^nite,  is  capable  of  producing  cereals  and  vegetables,  extensive  crops  being 
raised  where  irrigation  is  practiced. 

Tbe  extensive  table  lands  produce  wild  grasses  and  wild  rye,  the  mountains 
afordiog  the  only  pine  and  fir  timber,  while  rich  quartz  lodes  of  gold  are  found 
and  extensively  worked  in  some  mining  districts,  where  several  thousand  gold 
aod  silrer  claims  have  been  taken  and  recorded  under  local  miners'  rules. 

Iq  the  Territory  it  is  reported  there  are  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  exclu- 
.«ire  of  a  floating  population.  Farmers  are  erecting  snbstantial  dwellings  and 
nuking  other  improvements,  paying  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
tree9,  rach  as  apple,  plum,  pear,  cherry,  and  even  peach. 

Under  a  recent  appropriation  by  Congress  a  contract  was  awarded  by  the 
department  for  the  survey  of  that  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  Idaho  which 
lies  south  of  the  confluence  of  the  Owyhee  with  Snake  river,  extending  due 
fonth  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Nevada 

The  Territory  of  Idaho,  from  north  to  south,  is  410  miles ;  its  width  on  the 
eonthem  boundary  385 ;  while  on  the  northern  it  is  about  50.  It  contains  90,932 
square  miles,  or  58,196,480  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is  subject  to  disposal  as 
poblic  lands. 

MoNTA.NA  Tkrritory. — ^By  the  first  section  of  theact  approved  March  2, 1867, 
ilie  office  of  surveyor  general  in  the  Territory  of  Montana  was  created,  the  statute 
conferriug  upon  that  officer  like  powers  to  those  prescribed  by  law  for  the  surveyor 
general  of  Oregon ;  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory  having  been  fixed  by  the 
first  section  of  the  act  approved  May  26,  1864,  to  "  provide  a  temporary  govern- 
m*»nt  for  the  Territory  of  Montana."  (United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  volume 
13,  page  86.) 

Tbe  surveyor  general  was  duly  appointed,  and  having  entered  into  bond  on 
the  29th  of  April  last,  the  necessary  instructions,  bearing  date  9th  of  May,  1867, 
were  despatched  to  him,  with  a  sketch  of  the  limits  of  his  surveying  district,  to 
which  the  public  surveys  have  not  yet  been  extended.  The  instructions  require 
the  field  operations  to  be  carried  on  in  such  portions  of  the  Territory  as  are 
most  occupied  and  settled,  and  those  likely  to  attract  agricultural  immigration 
or  which  may  be  required  for  mining  purposes. 

It  was  made  the  first  duty  of  the  surveyor  general  to  determine  the  initial 
pf>int  of  survey,  or  the  point  for  the  intersection  of  a  principal  base  with  the 
principal  meridian  line,  to  govern  all  the  public  surveys  in  Montana,  and  to  that 
tnd  "Beaver  Head  Rock,"*  a  remarkable  landmark  overhanging  a  river  of 
that  Dame,  was  designated  by  this  office,  unless  a  more  prominent  and  suitable 
point  exists,  that  prominent  natural  object  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
htfgest  valley  in  the  great  Horseshoe  Basin  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  drained 
^y  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  forks  of  the  Missouri  river  The  stage 
road  from  Bannock  City  to  Virginia  City  passes  by  the  spot,  which  is  repre- 
^Qted  to  be  about  midway  between  those  two  places,  the  rock  being  reported 
^ihle  for  fifty  miles  up  and  down  the  stream,  and  hence  eminently  suitable  for 
the  initial  point  of  the  public  surveys  in  Montana. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  a  return  dated  November  2,  1867,  has  been 
T^^ceived  from  the  surveyor  general,  showing  that  it  had  been  found  preferable  to 
estahlii^h  the  initial  point  on.  the  summit  of  a  limestone  hill,  eight  hundred  feet 


'S^d  to  be  150  feet  high. 
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high,  between  the  Jefferson  and  Madieon  rivers,  near  the  junction  of  Willow- 
creek  with  Jefferson  river,  and  twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  junction  of  the 
Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  was  therefore  selected  as  the  Initial  point 
of  surveys  in  Montana  Territory. 

The  surveyor  general,  whose  oflSce  is  located  at  Helena,  has  been  fumisbed* 
for  his  information  and  government,  with  all  the  existing  formula;  adapted  to 
facilitate  and  secure  uniformity  under  the  surveying  system,  and  in  order  to 
accommodate  miners  or  claimants  on  mineral  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  26, 1866,  he  is  directed,  after  first  extending  the 
lines  of  public  surveys  to  portions  of  the  mining  regions,  to  proceed  with  the 
survey  of  the  mining  claims  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law  and  instructions,  and 
at  cost  of  claimants. 

As  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Montana,  insofar  as 
their  land  interests  are  concerned,  will  materially  depend  upon  the  certainty  of 
title,  at  the  basis  of  which  are  the  lines  of  public  surveys,  it  has  been  enjoined 
upon  the  surveyor  general,  as  indispensable  to  the  successful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  to  restrict  his  selection  of  deputies  to  men  of  high  professional  skill,  expe- 
rience, and  established  reputation  for  fidelity. 

The  surveying  instructions  direct  that  contracts  shall  be  made  for  the  survey 
of  the  base  meridian,  standard  parallels,  and  for  the  township  and  sectional  lines. 
It  is  required  that  the  deputy  surveyors  shall  be  familiar  with  the  use  and 
practice  of  Burt's  improved  solar  compass,  and  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  in 
the  establishment  of  the  principal  base  meridian  and  standard  parallels,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  printed  manual  of  surveying  instruc- 
tions, the  survey  or  general  is  directed  to  survey  with  the  greatest  care,  and  chain 
with  the  strictest  accuracy,  as  upon  those  lines  will  depend  the  whole  structure 
and  correctness  of  the  public  surveys. 

Lands  deemed  unfit  for  cultivation  are  not  to  be  subdivided  into  sections,  except 
in  the  mineral  regions  when  required  by  claimants  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  26,  1866,  deputies  being  inhibited  from  charging  for  any  lines 
but  such  as  may  be  actually  run  and  marked  in  thejield,  or  for  any  not  actually 
necessary  to  be  run  under  existing  laws. 

The  organic  act  providing  temporary  government  for  the  Territory  of  Mon- 
tana prescribes  no  surveying  rates  per  lineal  mile.  The  Commissioner,  therefore, 
in  virtue  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  30,  1862,  to 
"  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  the  United 
States,'^  has  fixed  the  price  for  the  surveys  in  Montana  in  accordance  with  the 
appropriation  act  of  July  28,  1866. 

The  attention  of  the  surveyor  general  has  been  invited  to  the  "act  for  the 
disposal  of  coal  lands,  and  of  town  property  in  the  public  domain,"  approved  July 
1,  1864,  the  supplemental  act  of  March  3,  1865,  and  to  the  recent  town-site  act 
approved  March  2,  1867. 

In  extending  the  surveys  over  towns  or  cities  already  existing  on  the  public 
lands,  it  is  stipulated  that  deputies  shall  designate  in  their  field-notes  the  inter- 
sections of  the  public  lines  with  the  municipal  out  boundaries,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine their  precise  localities  in  reference  to  the  particular  township,  range,  and 
section,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  those  out  boundaries  with  the 
surveys  of  public  lands. 

The  Montana  surveying  department  has  been  furnished  with  a  four  pole  chain 
of  true  standard  measure,  to  be  retained  in  the  surveyor  generars  office  for  regu- 
lating the  working  chains  of  the  deputy  surveyors,  each  of  whom  is  required  to 
take  to  the  field  a  similar  standard  for  comparison  and  test,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  chains  in  practical  use. 

A  standard  yard  measure  from  the  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measuri^s 
has  been  obtained,  so  as  to  test  the  standard  chain  in  the  surveyor  general's 
office. 
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While  the  raaximam  allowance  per  mile  is  established,  the  surveying  depart- 
ment is  required  to  have  the  work  performed  at  as  much  less  a  rate  as  it  can  be 
done  by  experienced,  well-tried,  and  faithful  surveyors,  intimately  conversant 
with  the  gypt^ra. 

A?  a  general  rule,  svirveying  contracts  are  to  be  restricted  to  limited  fields  of 
labor,  80  as  to  insure  the  work  being  thoroughly  done  within  the  period  fixed  in 
coQtnicts,  a^nally  from  four  to  fix  months. 

It  \r  required  that  the  original  township  plats  shall  be  protracted  from  the 
field-notes  of  surveys,  the  original  plats  to  be  retained  in  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral's office;  duplicates  and  triplicates,  to  bear  the  same  dates  of  approval  as  the 
original?,  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  register  of  the  district,  and  for  the  General 
Land  Office. 

Bj  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Oongres*  of  30th  May,  1862,  for  reducing 
"the  expenses  of  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  the  United  States," 
the  Commissioner's  approval  of  surveying  contracts  is  prerequisite  to  their  becom- 
ing binding  "except  in  such  cases  as  the  Commissioner  shall  otherwise  specially 
order." 

As  the  Montana  fields  of  operation  are  so  remote  from  the  capital,  it  has  been 
ordered  that  the  exception  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  the  surveys  which  are 
ib«re  to  be  made,  and  hence  the  Commissioner's  sanction  in  all  such  legally  exe- 
cnted  contracts  is  given  in  advance,  each  contract,  however,  to  be  promptly 
reported  for  final  action. 

The  10th  section  of  the  act  of  May  30,  1862,  authorizes  the  survey,  at  cost 
of  pwties,  of  the  public  lands  not  mineral  or  reserved  by  the  government. 

When  an  application  may  be  made  to  the  surveyor  general  under  the  law  for 
the  junrey  of  a  township,  he  is  directed  to  estimate  its  cost  according  to  estab- 
itfkd  rales.  When  the  expenses  are  thus  ascertained,  which  are  to  be  paid  by 
survey  applicants,  and  the  latter  shall  have  presented  duplicate  certificates 
showing  that  the  requisite  sums  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  surveying  fund 
with  a  United  States  depositary,  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  surveying 
department  to  have  the  survey  properly  executed. 

In  earveying  the  lines  of  the  public  lands  containing  coal  it  is  required  that 
the  mineral  shall  be  indicated  in  the  field-notes,  not  only  on  the  intersecting 
lineii,  bat  further,  that  the  contour  to  such  an  extent  shall  be  shown  as  will 
aiford  necessary  data  for  delineating  in  dark  purple,  in  smallest  legal  subdivi- 
eioos,  the  coal  beds  and  fields  upon  official  plats. 

In  August  laet  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  was  drawn  to  an  applica- 
tion presented  by  the  governor  of  Montana  for  a  geological  survey.  This  Office 
then  reported,  and  now  submits,  that  there  is  no  appropriation  or  any  available 
means  applicable  to  a  geological  survey  of  Montana.  There  exists  in  fact  an 
interdict  in  a  proviso  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  21,  1852,  (Statutes 
«  Large,  volume  10,  page  21,)  to  the  following  effect :  '*  that  there  shall  be  no 
♦arther  geological  survey  by  the  government  unless  hereafter  authorized  by  law." 

The  only  geological  survey  now  authorized  by  Congress  is  in  process  of  exe- 
rtion in  Nebraska  under  an  appropriation  only  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand 
A>lUr0,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriations  made 
Jor  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
^rteka.  (Vide  Laws  1866  and  1867,  page  470.)  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  in  addition  to  the  small  geological  appropriation  for  Ne- 
braska, Congress,  as  shown  in  the  3d  section  of  the  act  approved  2d  March, 
1S67,  have  delegated  authority  to  the  War  Department  for  a  geological  and 
topographical  exploration  of  the  territory  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  including  the  route  or  routes  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  pro- 
vided the  same  can  be  done  out  of  existing  appropriations. 

Montana,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  projection,  lies  between  the  45th  and 
49th  parailelB  of  latitude  and  the  104tJi  and  116th  meridians  of  longitude,  em- 
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bracing  an  area  of  143,776  square  miles,  or  92,016,640  acres,  all  of  which  is 
subject  to  disposal  as  public  lands. 

RIGHTS  OF   PROPERTY-— OPERATION  OF  TBB  PRB-BMPTION  LAWS. 

The  relation  of  man  to  real  property  is  a  natural  right,  jet  modified  and 
regulated  by  institutions  of  the  state.  As  all  things  originally  belonged  in 
common,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  writers  on  natural  law,  the  exclusive  right 
of  property  or  land  in  severalty  resulted  from  the  acts  of  organized  society, 
because  the  appropriation  by  an  individual  to  himself  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  could  not  be  effected  consistently  with  justice  unless  the  consent  of  man- 
kind was  given,  either  tacitly  or  by  express  declaration. 

It  is  the  remark  of  that  distinguished  American  jurist.  Chancellor  Kent*  that 
"  the  sense  of  property  is  inherent  in  the  human  heart,  and  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment and  cultivation  of  that  sense,  from  its  feeble  force  in  the  savage  state  to 
its  full  vigor  and  maturity  among  polished  nations,  forms  a  very  instructive 
portion  of  the  history  of  civil  society." 

We  realize  the  force  of  this  view  in  tracing  out  the  principles  upon  which  rest 
the  rights  of  property,  and  in  doing  so  we  mark  the  progress  of  mankind  from 
the  condition  of  hunters  and  fishermen  to  their  advance  in  agriculture,  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  in  commerce,  with  all  the  civilizing  influences  of  those  ele- 
ments of  progress.  Experience  teaches  that  in  the  early  ages,  and  in  every 
age,  labor,  however,  is  the  great  agent  of  success  and  prosperity. 

Directed  in  the  infancy  of  the  world  by  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  its 
results  were  realized  in  the  superabundant  supplies  drawn  from  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  East.  That  knowledge  was  carried  to  Greece  by  Egyptian  enterprise, 
the  teachings  of  which  withdrew  the  people  from  a  wandering  life,  directed  their 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  and  founded  a  city,  on  the  site  of  which 
subsequently  arose  in  magnificence  the  citadel  of  Athens,  the  ancient  and 
modem  capital  of  the  Hellenic  states. 

The  science  of  agriculture  subsequently  passed  to  the  Latin  peninsula,  and 
was  there  developed  with  all  its  benefits  accruing  in  the  property  relations  of 
the  mighty  state  which  held  supremacy  in  the  ancient  world  for  a  thousand  years. 

At  a  later  historic  period,  when  that  state  was  dissolved  and  overthrown,  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Germans  which  appeared  in  Europe 
had  no  knowledge,  or  at  most  a  very  imperfect  idea,  of  property  in  severalty. 
Like  the  American  aborigines,  real  property  was  possessed  by  them  in  common. 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  philosophic  author  of  Dc  Fimbus,  that  '*  as  in  a 
theatre,  though  it  be  common,  yet  there  are  proper  places  for  the  several  specta- 
tors it  contains,  so,  though  the  world  or  a  city  is  in  common,  yet  this  is  no  bar  to 
every  individual  possessing  a  determinate  share  of  property  in  either,"  as  man 
emerges  from  a  primitive  condition  in  the  social  scale,  his  relations  to  landed 
property  gradually  become  changed  and  shaped  for  the  ends  of  civilization. 

The  products  of  uncultivated  soil  are,  as  a  general  thing,  of  inferior  quality. 
Writers  on  natural  law  assert  the  truth,  that  by  labor  and  industry  man  soon 
renders  the  products  of  the  earth  more  abundant  and  much  superior,  results  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  and  as  by  labor  he  thus  changes  the  character  of  the 
soil,  it  is  natural  the  occupant  should  have  a  right  to  that  to  which  he  had  im- 
parted enhanced  value. 

Rutherford,  in  philosophizing  on  the  subject  of  property  and  contemplating 
the  same  in  its  primitive  relations,  maintains  that  when  an  individual  enters 
upon  land  which  had  not  previously  been  appropriated,  with  the  purpose  of 
making  it  his  own,  it  will  fairly  become  such  when  the  members  of  the  comma- 
nity,  with  opportunities  of  observing  and  understanding  his  purpose,  show,  in 
not  molesting  him,  '*  they  agree  to  let  his  design  take  effect  ;**  but  the  evidmco 
of  that  purpose  the  same  author  holds  to  be  the  act  of  occupancy,  as  the  out- 
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ward  sign  by  which  the  Bcttler's  purpose  is  made  manifest,  it  being  necessary, 
ijowerer,  that  the  thing  seized  upon  should  be  certain  and  determinate,  assent 
Dot  being  implied  where  it  is  so  uncertain  and  indefinite  as  to  leave  the  intention 
ob^cnre  or  doubtful. 

These  principles  of  natural  law  interwoven  with  congressional  legislation  are 
now  foona  everywhere  illustrated  in  the  land  administration.  The  proclamation 
of  Congress  in  1785,  forbidding  settlement  on  public  domain ;  the  act  of  1804, 
of  like  import ;  the  law  of  1807,  giving  power  to  the  President  for  the  removal 
of  any  persons  attempting  to  make  a  settlement  therein  until  authorized  bylaw, 
fl// yielded  to  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  t)re-emption  principle,  which  at  the 
opening  of  this  century  had  in  special  instances  been  legislatively  asserted,  and 
waaaferwards  developed  in  the  general  pre-emption  laws  of  1830,  1832,  1834, 
retrospective  in  their  bearings,  yet  guarding  preexisting  actual  settlements  by 
throwing  around  them  the  protection  of  law,  and  investing  the  settler  with  the 
right  in  soil  to  which  he  had  imparted  value  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Seven 
year?  thereafter  Congress  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  prospective  pre- 
emption system  by  the  law  of  September  4, 1841,  which,  with  the  act  of  March 
3, 1S43,  operates  upon  lands  remaining  undisposed  of  after  having  been  offered 
at  public  sale,  as  well  as  upon  those  not  brought  into  market  pursuant  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  yet  restricts  the  preference 
privilege  to  lands  over  which  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  have  been  extended. 
The^  laws,  just  to  the  actual  settler,  liberal  in  conceding  to  him  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  require  of  him  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  with  actual  inhabita- 
tion and  cultivation. 

They  were  enacted  in  the  spirit  of  natural  justice,  so  forcibly  developed  in 
tie  Ordenanzas  de  Terras  y  Aguas,  by  Galvan,*  in  which  regarding  property  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  social  order,  it  is  held  to  have  for  its  basis 
the  relation  between  man  and  the  fruit  of  his  labor;  that  if  the  earth  produced 
without  effort  all  that  was  necessary  for  man's  existence,  property  would  be  use- 
less ;  that  the  field  becomes  to  some  extent  a  part  of  him  who  cultivates  it  by 
his  will,  his  strength,  the  individual  qualities  inherent  in  his  person,  and  that 
property  should  be  distinct  because  each  individual  is  distinct  from  every  other, 
^ith  earnest  and  steady  purpose  Congress  has  still  further  legislated  in  aid  of 
actual  settlers  by  holding  out  encouragement  to  take  possession  of  the  national 
JuJl  without  even  awaiting  the  extension  of  surveys,  and  this  has  been  done  by 
acts  of  Congress  passed  in  18»')3,  1854,  and  1862,  opening  the  way  to  the  agri- 
culturist in  most  of  the  organized  land  districts  stretching*  from  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  also  in  subjecting  the  alternate  even-num- 
Wd  sections  along  the  line  of  railroads  to  the  preference  right  where  settlements 
«iist  prior  to  final  allotment,  extending  the  preference  principle  to  tracts  once 
coTered  by  invalid  foreign  titles,  confirming  occupants  in  their  improvements  on 
the  odd  sections  along  such  lines  where  settlement  was  made  before  withdrawal 
for  railroads,  securing  to  cultivators  their  tracts  even  on  school  lands  where  the 
settlement  was  made  before  the  survey  and  official  designation  of  the  school  sec- 
tions, yet  allowing  the  cause  of  education  full  indemnity.  These  legislative 
nieasures  carry  with  them  stipulations  requiring  that  the  first  evidence  to  be 
given  of  individual  right  shall  be  the  visible  signs  of  residence  and  cultivation, 
thus  redeeming  the  soil  from  a  state  of  nature,  appreciating  its  value,  and,  while 
the  cultivator  draws  from  it  comfortable  support,  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  in 
constant  process  of  augmentation  by  the  increase  of  its  productive  forces.  Nor 
1»8  the  legislative  department  been  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  encouraging 
the  founding  and  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  provision  of  law  for  such  interests 
faring  first  been  made  in  1844,  then  by  the  acts  of  July  I,  1864,  March  3, 

*  De  la  pTopriedad  en  General,  per  Oalvan,  in  which  the  authorities  he  refers  to  are  Garcia 
Malo  en  sa  Politica  Katand,  and  Locke  in  liis  Treatise  on  Civil  Government. 
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1865,  and  finally  with  enlarged  proportions  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  "for 
the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  upon  the  public  land,"  whereby 
municipal  settlements  are  authorized  either  upon  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands, 
and  the  extent  of  the  grant  with  limitation  graduated  according  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  By  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  policy,  places  once  desolate 
have  been  dotted  with  farms,  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  showiuff  that  the  land 
system  has  done  its  part  in  the  great  movement  and  unprecedented  progress  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  which  in  1775  had  a  population  of  2,389,900,*  with 
limited  resources,  but  which  now  contains  over  thirty-eight  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, whose  industry,  energy,  and  genius  have  established  two  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  farms  under  cultivation,  thirty  thousand  urban  settlements, 
consisting  of  villages,  towns,  and  splendid  cities,  linked  together  by  telegraph 
and  railways,  our  principal  cities  vying  in  the  enlightened  condition  of  the  people, 
in  their  industrial  relations,  social  comforts,  luxuries,  and  even  in  palatial  estab- 
lishments, with  some  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

Experience,  however,  has  shown  the  importance  of  some  further  legislation  to 
generalize  and  give  greater  vigor  to  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  measures. 
To  this  end  legislation  is  recommended,  fixing  limitation  as  to  time  within  which 
pre-emptors  upon  unoffered  lands  shall  make  proof  and  payment,  prescribing 
limitation  as  to  appeals,  and  requiring,  when  a  claim  is  initiated  under  the  pre- 
emption or  homestead,  that  the  claimant  shall  consummate  the  same  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  statute  under  which  his  claim  had  inception. 

PRE-EMPTION  RULING. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  "  an  unmarried  woman,  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  not  the  head  of  a  family,"  has  the  right  to  pre-empt,  on 
making  proof  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  as  required  by  the  pre-emption  act 
of  1841. 

The  law  extends  the  privilege  to  three  classes,  each  having  the  qualification 
of  citizenship,  or  having  filed  a  declaration  to  that  end : 

1.  "  Every  person  being  the  head  of  a  family." 

2.  "  A  widow." 

3.  "  A  single  man  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years." 

The  case  presented  not  coming  within  the  first  or  second  class,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  does  fall  within  the  third  class,  according  to  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  statute. 

In  the  opinion  of  all  etymologists,  the  name  designating  our  race  is  derived 
from  the  power  or  faculties  of  body  and  mind,  with  which  man  has  been  fur- 
nished by  nature  above  all  other  animals. 

The  Anglo  Saxon  word  mag-an  means  to  be  able  or  strong;  this,  by  elision, 
naturally  glides  into  the  word  "man,"  a  generic  term,  applying  to  both  sexes, 
the  original  Saxon  from  which  the  English  word  is  derived  having  been  used 
in  a  sense  so  comprehensive  as  to  mean  "  mankind,"  man,  woman,  a  vassal,  also 
any  one,  like  the  French  •*<?»,"  Gothic  **  manna  " — the  Hebrew  meaning  species, 
or  kind.    *•  That's  woman's  ripe  age,  as  full  as  thou  art  at  one  and  twenty." 

Understanding  the  terms  of  the  law  in  their  wider  sense',  this  Office  has  de- 
cided that  an  unmarried  or  single  woman  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  not 
the  head  of  a  family,  but  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  pre-emption 
law,  has  a  right  to  claim  its  benefits,  and  that  while  man  is  the  general  term  in  > 
eluding  each  sex,  the  specific  name  in  the  Anglo-Saxonof  wif  man  having  been 
givep  to  the  female  from  her  in-door  employment  at  the  woof,  shows  that  in  the 
ordinary  doings  of  society  the  sphere  of  woman  is  generally  in  household,  rather 
than  in  the  duties  requiring  labor  in  the  field  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a 
farm. 

*  Sejbert's  Statistics,  page  27. 
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Therefore  district  officers  have  been  charged  in  administering  the  law,  tinder 
this  construction^  that  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  the  relations  to  agricultural  labor 
of  siugle  women  are  generally  different  from  those  of  single  men,  the  former 
poeeessing  more  delicate  organization  are  not  usually  separated  from  their 
parents  or  natural  protectors,  and  hence  that  care  must  be  taken  this  ruling 
eball  not  lead  to  abuse;  that  the  claims  of  unmarried  daughters  are  not  to  be 
recognized  when  their  parents  are  householders,  and  where  the  purpose  of  the 
applicants  in  separating  from  their  families  may  be  merely  to  secure  several 
different  tracts  of  land,  so  that  the  title  may  eventually  centre  in  a  common  head . 

All  the  facts  of  individuality  of  interest,  of  residing  on  and  cultivating  the 
tract  for  a  period  long  enough  to  show  good  faith,  are  required  to  be  fully  proven, 
BO  that,  while  abuse  of  the  privilege  is  avoided,  the  right  to  the  meritorious 
may  be  secured. 

HOMESTEADS. 

Although  the  pre-emption  system  has  achieved  results  of  such  signal  and  per- 
manent importance  to  the  national  prosperity,  encouraging  and  protecting  advanc- 
ing colamns  of  settlement  on  the  public  domain,  with  all  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
t'oD,  of  comfort  and  happiness  to  individuals  and  communities,  its  great  adjunct, 
the  homestead  law  of  May  20,  1862,  and  supplements,  hold  out  still  further 
inducements  to  settlement  in  the  spirit  of  enlarged  liberality. 

What  a  contrast  in  the  relations  of  our  people  as  freeholders  with  those  of 
the  British  islands !  There  the  ratio  of  landholders  to  the  population  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  for  centuries ;  here  the  increase  by  multiples  is  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  progress  of  nations. 

In  England,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  William  the  Conqueror  had 
a  general  survey  made  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  the  extent  in  each  dis- 
trict, their  proprietors,  tenures,  value,  the  quantity  of  meadow,  pasture,  wood 
and  arable  land,  whereof  the  Doomsday  Book  was  the  record,  containing  an 
exact  account  of  all  the  landed  estate  of  the  realm,  the  population  of  which,  it 
19  supposed,  was  then  a  million  and  a  half,  while  the  landholders  numbered 
forty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six.  At  the  British  revolution  in  1688, 
six  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  a  careful  exhibit  was  prepared 
of  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  people  of  England  for  that  year,  when 
the  population  was  estimated  at  five  million  five  hundred  thousand,  the  free- 
holders at  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  recently  revised  data  making  the 
nomber  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  From  that  period  to 
the  present  age  the  inequality  has  gradually  become  greater  in  the  distribution 
f'f  territorial  wealth,  as  the  British  census  of  1861  shows  that  while  in  that 
year  the  population  of  England  was  twenty  million  sixty -six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  the  landed  proprietors  had  decreased  to  only  thirty 
thoosand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six,  so  that  the  whole  landed  property  of 
England  is  owned  by  less  than  one  six  hundred  and  fifty -third  part  of  the 
people. 

Turning  from  that  condition  of  things  in  the  European  world,  where,  as  we 
are  told,  the  great  commercial  phenomenon  of  the  age  is,  that  consumption  is 
outstripping  production,  and  the  products  of  the  soil  cannot  be  had  in  sufficient 
abundance  for  human  wants,  let  the  immigrant  look  to  this  land,  where  in  ninety 
yeara  we  have  founded  an  empire  republic,  .in  every  region  of  which  are  farms 
and  cities,  continually  increasing,  where  the  freeholders,  rural  and  urban,  may  be 
^l  down  at  five  millions,  and  where  every  man  by  a  few  years'  labor  may  become 
the  owner,  for  a  nominal  consideration,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  ' 
hj  which,  with  industry,  he  can  make  a  comfortable  home,  and  produce  the 
means  of  subsistence  sufficient  to  furnish  not  only  the  necessaries  but  con- 
veniences of  life. 

To  our  own  citizens,  also,  those  who  are  restless  under  the  slow  struggle  for 
iodependence  incident  to  the  crowded  population  of  the  eastern  and^nddleT 
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States,  the  broad  prairies  of  the  west  and  fertile  regions  of  the  south  offer  fine 
fields  for  the  exercise  of  energy,  the  homestead  laws  presenting  special  induce- 
ments for  the  realization  of  their  beneficent  provisions. 

In  return  for  the  generous  grant  of  land  oflfered  by  the  homestead  statutes, 
they  require  not  only  that  the  settler  shall  build  upon  the  tract  a  house  for  him- 
self, but  that  he  shall  make  it  his  home,  cultivating  and  improving  the  land. 
Nothing  less,  indeed,  could  reasonably  be  demanded  as  a  recompense  for  the  dona- 
tion, yet  the  statute  insists  on  the  fulfilment  of  its  conditions  of  honest  labor, 
and  unless  the  claimant  yields  such  equivalent  the  law  withdraws  the  gift,  ten- 
dering it  to  others  willing  to  meet  the  requirements. 

What  hitherto  has  been  the  result  of  these  great  measures  ? 

From  the  commencement  of  operations  their  advantf^es  have  become  gradn- 
ally  developed,  the  settlements  have  increased  annually,  the  last  fiscal  year 
showing  nearly  two  millions  of  acres  of  homestead  entries,  while  the  total  area 
of  the  public  domaba  thus  absorbed  to  the  30th  June,  1867,  exceeds  sevea 
millions,  represented  by  over  fifty-nine  thousand  farms ;  of  this  quantity  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  21,  1866,  two  hundred  and  sixty -four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty  acres  have  been  entered  in  the  southern 'land  States 
alone,  that  area  representing  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  farms  of  forty  acres 
each,  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  farms,  each  containing 
eighty  acres,  being  a  total  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  home- 
steads added  to  the  productive  force  of  those  States,  the  residue  of  the  home- 
stead settlements  being  scattered  over  the  national  territory  from  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  wealth  of  the  nation  has  been  materially  increased  by  the  redemption  of 
these  seven  millions  of  acres  from  the  wilderness  of  nature,  their  conversion 
into  fifty-nine  thousand  settlements,  in  appreciating  the  value  of  the  soil,  and 
augmenting  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country. 

The  administration  of  the  homestead  system  has  given  rise  to  numerous  ques- 
tions afiecting  the  rights  of  parties  as  indicated  in  the  following 

HOMESTEAD    RULIN(JS. 

A  case  was  before  the  Commissioner,  upon  an  application  to  cancel  homestead 
entry,  in  which  the  testimony  showed  it  to  have  been  made  while  the  claimant 
was  serving  in  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  in  May,  1866 ;  soon  thereafter  built  a  small  shanty  and  commenced  work 
upon  the  homestead,  continuing  to  occupy  the  same,  Vith  frequent  absences, 
though  not  at  distant  intervals. 

It  was  held  that  the  claimant  had  not  abandoned  his  tract ;  yet  the  character 
of  his  improvement  and  manner  of  residence  were  not  such  as  the  law  contem- 
plates. The  cancellation  of  this  entry  was  declined  on  the  evidence  adduced, 
while  a  more  complete  compliance  was  called  for  under  the  law.  It  was  insistea 
that  the  settler  must  put  upon  the  land  such  a  house  as  may  answer  for  perma- 
nent residence — not  merely  a  place  of  temporary  resort  in  order  to  show  his  in- 
tention to  comply  with  the  law — ^and  make  the  land  what  the  statute  intends — 
his  actual  homestead.  A  period  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  notice  was 
allowed  within  which  to  complete  his  house  and  move  therein,  it  being  required 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  that  he  should  appear  before  the  register  and 
receiver  and  show  by  affidavit,  supported  by  corroborative  testimony,  compliance 
with  such  requirements. 

An  entry  has  been  presented  in  which  the  homestead  was  made  and  com- 
muted before  the  expiration  of  ^ve  years  from  its  date,  and  the  point  .submitted 
was  whether  the  settler  could  make  another  like  entry.  The  sixth  secti  )0  of 
the  homestead  act  of  1862  is  specific  in  its  declaration  "  that  no  individual 
shall  be  permitted  to  acquire  title  to  more  than  one  quarter  section  under  ibo 
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proriBioiiB  of  this  act"  Therefore  it  is  held  that  when  a  party  acquires  title 
ooder  anj  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  his  privilege  is  therehj  exhausted. 

Inqairy  has  heen  made  whether  persons  employed  in  the  military  or  naval 
Benrice  of  the  government  may  take  homesteads  under  the  amendatory  act  of 
21»t  March,  1864,  and  obtain  title  to  the  land,  supposing  their  time  of  service 
to  absorb  all  of  the  five-year  period  for  settlement  and  cultivation. 

The  ruling  is  that  actual  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  land  are  required 
bj  law;  hence  title  cannot  be  acquired  unless  the  party,  immediately  upon  dis- 
charge frum  service,  enters  upon  the  land,  makes  it  his  home,  and  cultivates  the 
same  as  required  by  the  original  act  of  20th  May,  1862 ;  actual  settlement  upon 
and  cahivation  being  required  in  all  cases. 

Id  the  second  section  of  the  law  of  20th  May,  1862,  it  is  stipulated  in  regard 
to  gettlers  that  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  both  father  and  mother,  leaving  an 
infant  child  or  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  right  and  fee  shall 
enare  to  the  benefit  of  the  infant  child  or  children ;  and  that  the  executor, 
admiaistrator,  or  guardian  may  sell  the  premises  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant 
heirs  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  death  of  the  surviving  parent,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  domicil. 

The  question  has  been  made  as  to  whether  it  is  imperative  the  land  shall  thus 
be  sold  under  tLe  statute  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs,  or  whether  they  can  retain 
title  under  the  original  settlement. 

The  Commissioner  rules  that  there  is  no  objection  under  the  general  provisions 
of  the  law  to  the  maintenance  of  settlement  and  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the 
heirs,  and  the  issue  of  the  patent  in  their  names  at  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
quired time ;  yet  in  such  case  the  minor  heirs  must  continue  to  reside  upon  the 
homestead,  and  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  same  must  be  continued 
for  their  benefit. 

In  the  case  of  a  homestead  settler  who  died  unmarried,  and  whose  father 
applied  for  preference  right  to  take  by  ordinary  purchase  at  $1  25  per  acre,  it  is 
h4d  that  althoagh  privilege  could  not  be  granted,  yet  on  satisfactory  showing 
of  the  death  of  the  settler,  with  proof  of  his  previous  settlement  and  cultivation, 
the  land  could  be  paid  for  at  $1  25  per  acre  by  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  settler, 
under  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  20th  May,  1862,  and  entry  made  under 
that  section  in  favor  of  the  heirs  of  the  decedent,  following  in  this  respect  the 
mle  prescribed  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  3d  Mai'ch,  1843,  in  regard 
U>  deceased  pre-emptors. 

HOMBSTBAD  COMMUTATIONS  WITHIN  RAILROAD  LIMITS. 

In  the  Secretary's  decision  of  22d  June,  1866,  as  communicated  in  our  cir- 
colar  of  25th  August,  1866,  the  question  discussed  was  the  rights  of  pre-emption  ' 
settlers  to  commute  their  filings  on  odd  sections  after  the  railroad  withdrawal 
bad  been  made.  The  Secretary  then  decided  "  the  homestead  settler's  right 
attaches  only  from  the  date  of  entry,"  the  pre-emptor  from  the  date  of  his  actual 
persoDal  setUement ;  hence,  if  the  commutation  is  not  made  prior  to  witiidrawal, 
it  cannot  be  made  afterwards,  the  railroad  grant  taking^  effect  immediately  upon 
the  abandonment  of  the  pre-emption  for  the  homestead. 

By  parity  of  reasoning  this  principle  will  apply  to  the  even  sections  within 
the  panted  limits,  in  the  matter  of  price ;  hence,  if  a  party  fail  to  commute  prior 
to  the  iucrease  from  minimum  to  double  minimum,  he  cannot  commute  after- 
wards at  the  rate  of  $1  25  per  acre,  because  upon  the  relinquishment  of  the 
pre-emption  claim,  the  double  minimum  immediately  attaches,  and  he  will  be 
reqaired  either  to  prove  up  as  an  original  pre-emptor  at  81  25  per  acre,  or  in 
eommuting  to  restrict  the  homestead  claim  to  80  acres. 

lnquiriej»  have  been  presented  as  to  what  is  required  of  heirs  at  law  desirous 
of  making  payment  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act. 

The  requirements  are  the  production  of  evidence  of  heirship,  with  proof  that 
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tbe  deceased  settler  had  fully  met  tlie  requirements  of  tbe  statute  hy  residing 
upon  and  cultivating  the  tract  up  to  the  date  of  decease ;  and,  further,  that  tbe 
improvements  had  been  continued  and  residence  maintained  bj  the  heirs  opoa 
the  homestead  after  the  death  of  the  settler ;  or,  in  case  residence  and  cultiva- 
tion had  not  been  continued,  proof  that  at  the  date  of  the  application  a  sufficient 
time  had  not  elapsed  since  the  decease  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  claim. 

Instances  have  occurred  in  which  a  widow  has  made  a  homestead  settlement 
and  thereafter  marries  a  person  who  likewise  made  a  similar  settlement  on  an- 
other tract.  It  is  ruled  that  the  parties  may  elect  which  tract  they  will  retafa 
for  permanent  residence,  and  that  on  proving  up  settlement  under  the  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  May  20,  1862,  the  title  to  the  remaining  entry  may  be  perfected 
by  the  original  settler. 

THE  RIGHTS   OP   FOREIGNBBS   IN  RELATION  TO   THE  ACQUISITION  OF   TITLE  TO 

PUBLIC   LANDS. 

As  aliens  cannot  acquire  valid  titles  to  real  estate  under  the  pre-emption  and 
homestead  laws,  the  privileges  of  which  are  restricted  to  citizens,  or  those  who 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  it  is  important  that  foreigners  seek- 
ing identification  with  the  American  community,  should  be  advised  of  the  l^al 
steps  necessary  to  acquire  citizenship.  To  that  end  it  is  submitted  that  any 
free  white  alien,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  may  at  any  time  after  arrival 
declare  before  any  court  of  record  having  common  law  jurisdiction  (with  a 
clerk  or  prothonotary  and  seal)  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  to  renoanoe 
forever  dl  foreign  allegiance.  The  declaration  must  be  made  at  least  two  years 
before  application  for  citizenship.  (U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  2\  page  153,  and  Vol.  4, 
page  69.) 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  declaration,  and  at  any  time  after  five 
years'  residence,  the  party  desiring  naturalization,  if  then  not  a  citizen,  denizen* 
or  subject  of  any  country  at  war  with  the  United  States,  should  appear  in  a 
court  of  record,  and  there  be  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  renounce  foreign  allegiance,  li  he  possessed  any  hereditary  title 
or  order  of  nobility,  such  also  must  be  renounced,  and  satisfactory  proof  pro- 
duced to  the  court  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  five-year  residence  in  the  country,  one  year  of  which  must  be  within  the 
State  or  Territory  where  the  court  is  held,  and  that  during  the  five-year  period 
he  was  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  whereupon  he  will  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  and  thereby  his  children 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  will  also  be 
regarded  as  citizens.     (U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  2,  page  155.) 

Where  the  alien  has  made  his  declaration  and  dies  before  being  actually  nata- 
ralized,  the  widow  and  children  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  entitled 
to  all  rights  and  pririleges  as  such,  upon  taking  the  prescribed  oaths.  (U.  S. 
Stotutes,  vol.  2,  page  292.) 

Any  free  white  alien,  being  a  minor,  and  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
at  the  time  of  arrival,  who  has  resided  in  the  country  three  years  next  preceding 
his  majority  of  twenty-one  years,  may,  after  reaching  such  period  and  on  five 
years'  residence,  including  the  three  years  of  his  minority,  be  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship without  a  preliminary  declaration  of  intentions,  provided  he  then  makes 
the  same,  averring  also  on  oath  and  proving  to  the  court  that  for  the  past  three 
years  it  had  been  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen ;  also  showing  the  fact  of  his 
residence  and  good  character.     ( U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  4,  page  69.) 

Children  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  bom  out  of  the  country  are  deemed 
citizens,  the  right  not  descending,  however,  to  persons  whose  fathers  never  re* 
sided  in  the  country ;  and  any  woman  who  might  legally  be  naturalized,  married, 
or  who  shall  be  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  held  to  possess  citi* 
zenship.    (U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  10,  page  604.) 
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An  alien  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  who  has  enlisted,  or  shall  enlist, 
in  the  regular  or  volunteer  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  be  honorably  dis- 
charged, may  be  admitted  to  citizenship  upon  his  simple  petition  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  one  year's  residence  prior  to  his  application,  accompanying  the  same 
with  proof  of  good  moral  character  and  honorable  discharge.  (U.  S.  Statutes, 
vol.  ]2,  page  597.) 

LAND  CONCESSION  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  importance  attached  to  an  educational  system  by  the  founders  of  the  re- 
public is  shown  by  the  provisions  they  made  for  its  encouragement.  Indeed,  in 
the  earliest  settlements  on  this  continent  of  the  Anglo  Americans,  measures  were 
adopted  in  the  cause  of  education  not  only  as  essential  to  morals,  social  order, 
and  individual  happiness,  but  as  necessary  to  new  and  liberal  institutions. 
Every  immigrant  ship  had  its  schoolmaster  on  board,  each  settlement  erected  its 
KbooUbouse,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  advanced  with  the  culture  of  the 
5oil  from  the  landing  of  the  Ma j^ flower  through  our  colonial  history.  A  prom- 
ioent  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  a  memoir  published  in  1749  at  Philadel- 
phia, by  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  advocacy  of  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
of  learning,  attributing  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  provinces  to  the  wis- 
dom and  good  management  of  the  first  settlers,  who  were  well  educated  men, 
aod  suggesting  a  course  of  study  in  which  should  be  taught  those  branches 
"likely  to  be  most  useful  and  most  ornamental"  suggesting,  in  style  peculiar  to 
that  great  statesman  and  philosopher,  the  noble  purposes  wiiich  should  consti- 
tate  "  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  learning." 

After  the  erection  of  the  States  into  an  independent  republic,  and  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  continental  Congress,  by  the  ordinance  of  20th 
Kaj,  1785,  respecting  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  advance  of  settlements  and  education  as  contemporaneous  interests.  They 
detennined  that  in  every  six  miles  square  there  should  be  established  the  school 
sy&tem,  to  be  supported  from  a  fund  derived  from  the  grant  of  section  sixteen,  of 
^ix  handred  and  forty  acres,  in  every  township ;  and  at  a  later  period  for  indem- 
nity, where  the  section  in  place  was  not  available ;  thus  at  that  early  day  con- 
ct^ing  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  public  lands  in  the  interests  of  public  in- 
stroction. 

The  movement  in  the  cause  of  education  was  not  then  confined  to  the  legisla- 
tive department,  for  at  an  early  period  the  public  mind  was  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  by  elaborate  papers  emanating  from  eminent  men,  among 
whom  stands  conspicuous  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  who  in  1786  memorialized  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
in  &Tor  of  a  thorough  system  of  popular  instruction,  maintaining  that  it  was 
favorable  to  liberty,  as  freedom  could  only  exist  in  the  society  of  knowledge  ; 
that  it  favors  just  ideas  of  law  and  government ;  that  leaiiiing  in  all  countries 
promotes  civilization  and  the  pleasure  of  society  ;  that  it  fosters  agriculture,  the 
ha^is  of  national  wealth ;  that  manufactures  of  all  kinds  owe  tneir  perfection 
chiefly  to  learning;  that  its  beneficial  influence  is  thus  made  coextenr^ive  with 
the  entire  scope  of  man's  being,  mortal  and  immortal,  individual  and  social.  At 
3  later  period,  1790,  the  same  great  man  addressed  a  congressional  representa- 
tive fiom  Pennsylvania,  declaring  that  the  "  attempts  to  perpetuate  our  existence 
«."  a  free  people  by  establishing  the  means  of  national  credit  and  defence"  are 
"tt^ble  bulwarks  against  slavery  compared  with  the  habits  of  labor  and  virtue 
disseminated  among  our  people ;"  adding,  "  Let  us  establish  schools  for  that 
parpom;  in  every  township  in  the  United  States,  and  conform  them  to  reason, 
l^amanity,  and  the  state  of  society  in  America,"  and  then  will  "  the  generations 
^liieh  are  to  follow  us  realize  the  precious  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  excellence 
<^f  republican  forms  of  government." 

1q  all  this  is  distinctly  seen  the  paramount  importance  attached  to  a  system 
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of  instruction  as  the  undisputed  element  of  individual  and  national  prosperity, 
and  the  interest  thus  felt  moulded  public  sentiment  and  gave  shape  and  direction 
to  public  affairs. 

Enlarging  upon  this  idea,  it  was  determined  in  the  new  land  States  and 
Territories,  the  localities  of  which  were  distant  from  the  political  centre  or  cen- 
tres of  settlements,  to  increase  the  school  concessions  to  two  sections,  or  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  in  each  township,  so  that  the  school-house,  high-school, 
aud  seminary  could  be  so  advantageously  placed  in  the  township  as  to  avoid  in- 
convenience in  daily  attendance  on  scholastic  discipline. 

Besides  the  school  allotment,  provision  has  been  made,  on  a  liberal  scale,  for 
seminaries  of  learning  and  colleges,  so  that  the  land  fund  may  be  adequate  to 
the  support  of  institutions  in  which  are  taught  all  the  higher  branches  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  which,  as  a  central  light  in  the  field  of  science  and  literature  witbin 
such  limits,  may  serve  to  inspire  confidence  and  greater  interest  in  kindred  in- 
stitutions created  by  the  people  from  their  own  resources ;  and  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  to  give  additional  impetus  to  sub- 
stantial progress — to  intellectual  and  moral  elevation. 

The  first  settlements  were  confined  to  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  on  the 
Atlantic  coast;  but  as  immigration  increased  and  the  settlers  sought  homes  fur- 
ther to  the  west.  Territory  after  Territory  became  organized,  and  State  after 
State  added  to  the  original  thirteen,  until  our  limits  are  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

At  each  successive  step  in  national  extension,  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
interest  of  education.  To  each  organized  Territory  the  sections  in  place  and 
townships  for  seminaries  have  been  reserved,  and  by  the  act  of  admission  as  a 
State  into  the  Union  the  reservation  has  been  carried  into  grant  and  confirmed* 
If  there  be  added  to  the  quantity  already  conceded  to  the  public  land  States  for 
school  purposes,  the  area  that  will  pass,  according  to  the  principles  of  existing 
legislation,  to  the  organized  Territories  when  they  shall  become  States,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  aggregate  will  reach  seventy  million  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  acres.  Besides,  there  have  been  granted 
for  seminaries  of  learning  one  million  two  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  making  an  aggregate  thus  conceded  in  the  cause  of 
learning  of  seventy-one  million  eight  hundred  and  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  acres,  much  of  it  of  great  value,  and  from  which,  if  properly 
invested,  ample  funds  may  be  derived  for  the  continual  support  of  the  great 
object  contemplated  by  the  munificent  grant. 

Neither  has  Congress  been  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  former 
Spanish  cities  and  towns  of  Missouri,  for  by  the  acts  of  1812,  1824,  and  1831, 
one-twentieth  of  the  vacant  public  land  within  the  limits  of  the  places  named  in 
these  laws  has  been  conceded,  from  which  has  inured  a  most  liberal  donation  to 
the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

For  the  support  of  colleges  for  education  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  in  the 
mineral  interests,  a  concession  has  been  made  by  the  act  of  2d  July,  1862,  and 
its  supplements.  These  laws  make  provision  not  only  for  the  States  holding 
,  public  domain,  but  for  others  which  have  none,  giving  to  the  former  the  right  to 
select  within  their  limits,  and  to  the  latter  scrip  redeemable  in  land  ;  the  amount 
conceded  bein^  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator  and  member  of  the  Uouko, 
and  when  made  applicable  to  all  the  States,  will  include  an  area  of  nine  mil- 
lion six  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Our  progress  in  civilization,  with  liberal  principles  of  government,  is  attrib- 
utable to  education,  beginning  in  the  nursery,  nurtured  and  stimulated  in  primary 
schools,  expanded  by  academic  teachings  and  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  In  regarding  the  subject  in  its  bearing  upon  the  whole  State,  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  overestimated. 

Most  of  our  early  statesmen  gave  earnest  of  the  deep  interest  they  felt  in  this 
subject.    President  Washington,  in  the  first  annual  message,  January  8,  1790, 
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after  bringing  to  the  attention  of  Congress  other  eubjects  of  public  moment,  de- 
clared that  *'  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness. 
Id  one  in  which  the  measures  of  government  receive  their  imprespions  so  imme- 
diatelj  from  the  sense  of  the  community  as  in  ours,  it  is  proportionally  essential. 
To  the  security  of  a  free  Constitution  it  contributes  in  various  ways  :  by  con- 
Tinciug  tliose  who  are  intrusted  with  the  piiblic  administration  that  every  valu- 
able end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  the 
pifople,  and  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know  and  value  their  own  rights ; 
to  discern  and  provide  against  invasion  of  them  ;  to  distinguish  between  oppres- 
sion and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority — between  burdens  proceeding 
from  a  disregard  of  their  convenience  and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable 
exigencies  of  society ;  to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentious- 
Des;^ — cherishing  the  first,  avoiding  the  latter,  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate 
Tigiknce  against  encroachments  with  an  inviolable  respect  to  the  laws." 

These  views  were  reiterated  and  enforced  in  the  last  message  of  President 
TTa^^hington,  December  7,  1796. 

The  elder  Adams,  in  his  inaugural,  with  a  force  and  beauty  peculiar  to  his 
powerful  intellect  and  ripe  scholarship,  indicated  a  love  of  science  and  letters, 
and  Lis  wish  to  patronize  "  every  rational  effort  to  encourage  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  academies,  and  every  institution  for  propagating  knowledge,  virtue 
and  religion  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  not  only  for  their  benign  influence 
on  the  happiness  of  life  in  all  its  stages  and  classes,  and  of  society  in  all  its 
forms,  but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our  Constitution  from  its  natural 
enemies,  the  spirit  of  sophistry,  the  spirit  of  party,  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  the 
profligacy  of  corruption,  and  the  pestilence  of  foreign  influence,  which  is  the 
angel  of  destruction  to  elective  governments." 

His  illustrious  successor,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  message  of  December  2,  1806, 
enforces  the  same  idea,  declaring  that  '*  public  instruction  can  alone  supply 
those  sciences  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  necessary  to  complete 
the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation."  President  Madison,  too,  in  several  mes- 
sages recommended  the  establishment  of  a  national  seminary  of  learning, 
maintaining  that  *'  though  local  in  its  character,  it  would  be  universal  in  bene- 
ficial effects  by  enlightening  the  opinions,  by  expanding  the  patriotism,  and  by 
ai^simiiating  the  principles,  the  sentiments,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  might 
resort  to  this  temple  of  science,  to  be  redistributed  in  due  time  through  every 
part  of  the  community,  so  that  thereby  the  sources  of  jealousy  and  prejudice 
would  be  diminished,  the  features  of  a  national  character  multiplied,  and  greater 
extent  given  to  social  harmony."  Not  only  has  this  interest  received  the 
ermntenance  and  support  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  cause  has 
had  its  earnest  advocates  in  successive  occupants  of  the  presidential  chair,  and 
to  these  may  be  added  the  name  of  the  great  American  statesman,  Daniel 
Web«ter,  who,  in  referring  to  the  importance  of  learning  and  its  results,  looked 
forward  to  the  period  when  ip  the  villages  and  farm-houses  "  there  may  be  un- 
Hwtarbed  sleep  within  unlftirred  doors,"  the  successive  acts  of  our  national 
legislature  in  liberal  land  endowments  having  justly  reflected  the  universally 
prerailing  popular  sentiment  in  this  important  respect. 

As  the  educational  system  has  thus  received  the  support  of  illustrious  states- 
DKn,  its  baitis — a  common  school  tuition — having  been  enlarged  so  as  to 
embrace  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  letters,  and  immense  grants 
having  been  given  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  colleges, 
it  Is  suggestedf  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  in  this  respect  our  great  mineral 
interests  should  be  considered.  It  is  estimated  that  the  existing  imperfect  sys- 
tem for  reducing  ores  results  in  an  annual  loss  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  known  that  minerals  "  are  so  combined  and  intermixed  with  each  other 
and  with  worthless  matter  as  frequently  to  resist  the  most  skilful  attempts  to 
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Beparate  and  saccessfully  and  economically  work  them  by  the  application  of 
the  most  approved  methods  known  to  men  best  versed  in  the  analytical  sciences 
applicable  to  the  art  of  the  metall artist.*'  It  is  therefore  respectfully  suggested 
and  recommended  that  an  adequate  land  fund  be  set  apart  for  establishing  a 
college  in  which  may  be  taught  all  the  sciences  and  arts  connected  with  this 
important  interest. 

CONCESSIONS   FOR   MILITARY   AND   NAVAL  SERVICES. 

From  the  earliest  era  of  our  history  the  policy  in  rewarding  the  defenders  of 
the  country  has  been  marked  by  liberality,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  and 
growth  of  the  republic,  and  indicating  in  this  respect  the  national  gratitude  and 
appreciation. 

ITor  services  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the  Congress  of  the  United  State? 
made  provision  by  appropriating  lands  fur  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Virginia 
line  and  navy,  according  to  the  promises  of  State  legislation,  the  aggregate  thas 
conceded,  including  scrip,  amounting  to  6,080,725  acres.  Patents,  or  fee-simple 
titles,  have  been  issued  in  favor  of  the  individual  owners  to  within  a  fraction  of 
that  quantity. 

For  services  in  the  continental  line,  as  stipulated  in  congressional  resolution  of 
September  16,  1776,  an  act  was  approved  June  1,  1796,  setting  apart  four 
thousand  square  miles  in  Ohio,  known  as  the  United  States  military  district,  of 
which  1,156,300  acres  were  selected  for  military  claims,  the  residue  having  been 
subsequently  laid  open  to  disposal  as  other  public  lands. 

For  services  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  there  wer0  issued,  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  May  6,  in  that  year,  and  its  supplements,  29,186  warrants, 
embracing  an  aggregate  of  4,845,920  acres.  For  nearly  all  of  these,  patents 
have  been  issued  to  the  individual  warrantees  or  their  heirs,  in  tracts,  the  greater 
portion  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  and  the  residue,  or  double  bounties, 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

In  early  legislation  certain  tracts  of  country  wjth  defined  limits  were  set  apart 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  warrants,  to  which  in  locating  they  were  restricted. 
The  reservations  were  known  as  "military  districts." 

The  United  States  warrants  for  services  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  were 
restricted  to  the  "  United  States  military  district,  Ohio." 

The  warrants  for  services  in  the  war  of  1812  could  only  be  laid  upon  tracts 
in  the  six  million  acres  embraced  in  the  '*  military  districts  of  Illinois,  Missouri, 
or  Arkansas."  Subsequently,  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  July  27,  1842,  reviving 
authority  for  the  issue  of  warrants  for  services  in  the  Revolution  and  war  of  1812. 
all  military  land  warrants  may  be  located  upon  any  of  the  public  lands  '*  subject 
to  sale  at  private  entry." 

The  object  of  the  *•  military  reservation  "  system  was  to  induce  settlement  and 
cultivation  in  those  localities  by  the  soldier.  The  then  remoteness  of  those  dis- 
tricts from  the  great  centres  of  population,  the  eastern  and  middle  States,  defeated 
the  object,  leaving  the  patented  lands  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  or 
become  liable  to  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  State  taxes.  These  results  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  system,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  privilege  to  the 
soldier  or  his  assignee  to  select  in  satisfaction  of  the  warrant  any  lands  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  private  entry. 

The  soldier  was  still  further  benefited  and  protected  by  a  stipulation  existing 
in  all  the  bounty-land  laws  prohibiting  the  seizure  or  sale  by  legal  process  of 
the  warrant  to  pay  any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the  issue  of  patent  for  the  land 
selected,  and  all  sales,  letters  of  attorney,  or  written  instruments  affecting  the 
title  to  the  warrants  executed  prior  to  the  issue  thereof,  are  declared  to  be  null 
and  void,  thus  effectually  securing  to  the  soldier,  if  so  dii<posed,  a  home  for  him- 
self and  family. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  proclaimed  on  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  and  on  the 
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Ilthof  Febroary,  1847,  an  act  was  passed  pursuant  to  which  88,217  warrants 
vere issoed,  representing  13,204,880  acres.  For  the  greater  part  of  these,  grants, 
in  160-acre  tracts,  have  been  made  to  individuals  entitled,  leaving  about  one- 
fifteenth  aolocated,  which  the  General  Land  Office  is  prepared  to  satisfy  by  the 
Bsoe  of  patents  to  the  owners  as  rapidly  as  they  may  be  presented  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  description  of  the  tracts  selected. 

Pareuant  to  the  act  of  28th  September,  1850,  there  have  been  issued  for  ser- 
vices in  all  the  Indian  wars  since  1790,  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  to  the  com- 
miMioned  officers  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand 
one  hoDdred  and  six  warrants,  covering  an  aggregate  of  13,164,960  acres,  of 
which  less  than  a  thirteenth  remains  unsatisfied,  a  residuum  the  obligation  in 
r^rd  to  the  settlement  of  which  will  be  met  on  demand. 

The  lav  of  the  22d  March,  1852,  making  land  warrants  assignable,  extended 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1850,  aud  under  that  extension  eleven  thousand 
Dine  hoadred  and  eighty-three  warrants  have  been  delivered,  embracing  693,880 
acres,  complete  titlea  for  the  greater  portion  having  been  granted  to  the  indi- 
vidnal  claimants. 

Finally,  on  the  3d  March,  1855,  a  statute  was  passed  still  further  enlarging 
the  bftsis  of  such  concessions.  It  grants  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
Krved  in  any  war  in  which  our  country  had  been  engaged,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  3d  March,  1855,  160  acres  each,  or  so  much,  with  what  had  been  previ- 
m\j  allowed,  as  would  make  up  that  quantity.  It  extends  the  concession  to  a 
e«Tice  of  onlv  fourteen  days  or  an  engagement  in  a  single  battle,  and,  in  case 
of  death,  to  the  widow  or  minor  children. 

From  the  period  in  1776  in  which  this  republic  took  its  position  in  the  family 
of  D&tions  to  the  year  1855,  the  quantity  conceded  for  military  and  naval  ser- 
Wceshas  reached  an  aggregate  of  71,714,555  acres — sufficient  to  make  nearly 
n'oe  hundred  thousand  farms  of  eighty  acres  each,  and  that,  too,  not  of  inarable 
or  medium  lands,  but  choice,  select  soil,  in  congenial  latitudes. 

IND[AN  1NTBRR8TS  CONNBCTED  WITH  THB  GBNBBAL  LAND  OFFICB  OPBRATIOXS. 

An  examination  has  been  instituted  at  this  office  to  determine  the  limits  of 
the  Cherokee  neutral  lands,  in  order  to  survey  them,  in  conformity  to  the  pro- 
Tjgiong  of  the  treaty  of  September  29,  1865,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
southern  boundary  thereof,  Which  is  coincident  with  the  common  boundary 
between  the  Osage  reservation  and  the  Cherokee  lands  as  surveyed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Decembe/  29,  1835,  with  the 
latter  Indians. 

That  examination  has  elicited  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  parcel  of  land 
hetween  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas  (astronomically  estab- 
IL^bd  on  the  37th  parallel)  and  the  Osage  reservation.  The  eastern  part  of  it, 
^itending  west  from  the  State  line  of  Missouri  to  the  intersection  with  the 
Neosho  river,  and  situated  between  the  Cherokee  neutral  lands  on  the  north 
and  Qoapaw  lands  on  the  south,  Is  found  to  be  public  lands,  while  that  portion 
Wng  west  of  the  Neosho  river  and  extending  due  west  288  miles  13  chains 
wd  66  links  by  actual  survey,  as  the  no;-thern  boundary  of  the  Cherokee  neu- 
trallands  under  treaty  of  December  29,  1835,  and  terminating  on  the  100th 
RKrridian  west  from  Greenwich,  is  ascertained  to  be  Indian  land,  being  situated 
Wween  the  common  boundary  of  the  Osage  and  Cherokee  neutral  tract  on  the 
north  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas  on  the  south. 

The  tract  in  question  was  found  to  be  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  width , 
l>v  Hctoal  admeasurement  of  a  meridional  line  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  east  of 
^  eniigris  river,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  while  deter- 
mining the  western  line  of  the  Osage  lands  sold  by  them  to  the  United  States 
hj  treaty  of  September  29,  1865. 
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These  premises,  though  evidently  intended  to  have  been  ceded  in  trust  bj 
the  Gherokees  to  the  United  States,  to  be  surveyed  and  sold  in  their  behalf, 
have  not  been  subdivided,  or  even  in  contract  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  ao 
incongruity  existing  in  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  treaty,  which  appears  to 
refer  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  previous  treaty  of  1835,  and  to  quite  an  irrele- 
vant matter,  and  requiring,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Office,  an  amendatory  treaty  with 
the  Gherokees,  in  order  to  perfect  the  treaty  of  July  27,  1866,  in  that  respect. 

Pueblos. — These  Indians  aie  tillers  of  the  soil,  living  in  houses  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture, built,  generally,  of  adobe,  many  of  them  two  stories  high,  with  the  entrance 
at  the  top  by  ladders,  drawn  up  when  the  inmates  were  housed  or  in  case  of  dan- 
ger. This  peculiar  style  of  construction  was  adopted  for  protection  from  ene- 
mies, the  Pueblos  being  frequently  attacked  by  roving  hostile  bands  of  Indians. 
The  Pueblos  several  times  revolted  against  the  conquerors,  but,  after  subjuga- 
tion, grants  bearing  the  village  names  were  made  to  them  under  the  former  gov- 
ernments. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  22d  December,  1858,  the  titles  to  seventeen 
of  these  pueblos  in  Kew  Mexico  were  confirmed,  the  surveys  in  sixteen  of  tbem 
approved,  and  patents  for  the  same  have  been  issued,  covering  over  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  thousand  four  hundred  acres.  The^e  consisted  of  the 
puebloB  of  Jemez,  San  Juan,  Picuris,  San  Felipe,  Pecos,  Cochiti,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Taos,  Santa  Glara,  Jesuque,  San  Ildefonso,  Pojoaque,  Zia,  Sandia,  Isleta, 
and  Nambe.  For  the  pueblo  of  Acoma,  confirmed  by  same  act,  no  survey  has 
been  returned,  nor  for  the  Laguna,  confirmed  by  act  of  21st  June,  1860. 

Report  has  been  received  from  the  surveyor  general  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa 
Ana,  which  has  been  sent  to  the  department  for  submission  to  Congress.  In 
relation  to  this  pueblo,  it  appears  that,  by  decree  of  August  6,  1766,  of  Gov- 
ernor Tomas  Velez  Gachupin,  a  grant  was  made  to  the^ueblos  of  Jemez,  Zia, 
and  Santa  Ana,  in  common,  of  the  lands  situated  between  those  pueblos  and  the 
Piierco  river,  the  grant  extending^  from  north  to  south,'  from  the  Ventand  to  the 
Stone  ford,  eight  leagues,  more  or  less,  and  from  the  pueblo  of  Zia  west  to  the 
Puerco  river,  about  six  leagues.  The  surveyor  general,  under  date  August  6, 
lb67,  reports  that  the  original  papers  in  regard  to  this  concession  were  brought 
by  the  Indians  of  Zia  to  the  surveyor  gencrars  office,  where  a  transcript  and 
translation  were  made  and  the  original  returned  to  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo. 

The  tracts  embraced  in  this  grant,  according  to  the  report  from  the  alcalde 
sent  by  the  Spanish  government  to  examine  the  matter,  are  only  fit  for  pasture. 
The  additional  grant  claimed  under  the  proceedings  of  Governor  Gachupin 
would  add  two  hundred  thousand  acres  to  tne  lands  of  the  three  pueblos  above 
named. 

There- is  no  record  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  concerning  the  pueblo 
of  Zuiii.  That  officer  reports  that  he  has  seen  their  cultivated  fields  fifteen  miles 
east  and  six  miles  west  of  the  village,  and  has  been  informed  they  cultivate  for 
a  considerable  distance  north  and  south  of  the  town.  For  the  geographical 
position  of  the  Pueblo  villages  in  New  Mexico  reference  is  made  to  the  map 
accompanying  annual  report  herewith  of  the  surveyor  general. 

Indian  lands, — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1867,  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  five  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  patents  have 
been  issued,  embracing  in  the  aggregate  eighty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four  acres. 

Ihe  patents  were  issued  under  various  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  relative 
to  the  Winnebagoes,  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  Sacs  and  Foxes  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  Indians,  Stockbridges,  Pottawatomies,  Pawnees,  Poncas, 
Shawnees,  Osages,  Delawares,  and  Creeks.  Of  this  quantity,  thirty-three  thou- 
sand and  eighty-nine  acres  were  patented  under  acts  of  Congress  for  the  disposal 
of  Indian  lands  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Winnebago  and  Kansas 
Indians. 
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rORBlON   TITLES  WHICH   ORIUINATED   UNDER   THE  FRENCH,  SPANISH,  BRITISH^ 
AND  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENTS. 

In  acquiring  territory  the  United  States  have  stipulated  in  different  treaties 
for  the  recognition  and  protection  of  private  property.  This  has  been  done, 
not  only  as  a  measure  of  justice,  but  in  coincidence  with  the  public  law. 

California. — Under  the  several  acts  of  Congress  for  the  settlement  of  Spanish 
and  Mexican  claims  in  that  State,  surveys  have  been  reported  in  three  hundred 
aod  »xty-seven  cases,  covering  five  million  six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
fire  hundred  acres ;  and  of  these  patents  have  been  isHued  for  two  hundred  and 
Kventj-five  claims,  embracing  four  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  thou- 
nod  three  hundred  acres. 

Fiarida,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri, — The  act  of  Congress  approved  2d  March, 
1867,  continues  in  force  for  three  years  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  22d  June, 
I860,  "for  the  final  adjustment  of  private  land  claims  in  the  States  of  Florida, 
Lovidiana,  and  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes."  That  act  constituted  the 
registers  and  receivers  of  the  several  land  offices  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  the 
Reorder  of  land  titles  at  St.  Louis  for  the  State  of  Missouri,  commissioners  to 
beir  aod  decide,  under  instructions  from  the  General  Land  Office,  all  matters 
respecting  claims  to  land  within  their  several  districts.  The  law  confers  power 
upon  them  to  receive  only  such  claims  as  are  founded  on  written  grants,  and 
beooe  interdicts  action  upon  any  interest  founded  merely  on  ancient  settlement, 
when  the  same  is  unaccompanied  by  paper  title  from  the  authorities  ofliie  former 
government. 

These  statutes  authorize  the  reception  and  action  upon  such  claims  for  tracts 
vithin  the  several  districts  as  have  emanated  from  any  foreign  government,  bear- 
ing date  prior  to  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  the  territory  out  of  which 
the  States  were  formed,  or  during  the  period  when  any  such  government  claimed 
sovereignty  or  had  the  actual  possession  of  the  district  or  territory  in  which  the 
lands  90  claimed  are  situated.  This  warrants  them  in  receiving  and  acting,  not 
only  upon  claims  which  originated  under  the  former  governments  while  the 
authorities  exercised  the  granting  power  de  jurchefore  the  cession  of  the  country, 
but  also  allowed  claims  to  be  received  which  were  made  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties while  they  were  in  actual  occupancy  of  territory  as  the  government  de  facto. 
Thus,  for  example,  Spain  parted  with  authority  over  the  province  of  Louisiana 
by  the  secret  treaty  of  1800  at  San  Ildefouso,  when  that  power  ceded  Louisiana 
to  France.  During  the  period  that  elapsed  from  that  time  t;o  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  in  1803,  by  Napoleon,  the  Spanish  authorities  exercised  the 
gnoting  power;  and  so,  several  years  subsequent  to  180;i,  Spain,  while  in  oc- 
cupancy of  the  ancient  province  of  Louisiana  between  the  Iberville  or  Manchae 
and  the  Perdido,  continued  to  make  land  concessions  ;  and  during  this  period 
the  grants  were,  of  course,  those  of  the  government  de  facto.  Titles  of  this 
cla«8  stood  excluded  by  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
IB  the  case  of  Foster  and  Elam  vs,  Neilson,  (2  Peters's  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,)  in  which  ati  elaborate  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Chief  Justice 
against  their  validity  under  the  then  existing  laws  and  treaties.  Now,  by  the 
force  and  effects  of  the  said  acts  of  1860  and  1867,  a  status  is  given  to  claims 
iutrnded  on  titles  from  de  facto  governments  after  the  authority  de  jure  had 
passed  from  them,  a  principle  being  thus  legislative! 7.  recognized  which  had  not 
previously  been  done  nor  admitted  in  the  judicial  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(^  the  United  States. 

Numerous  claims  that  had  their  origin  from  governments  which  preceded  the 
United  Sutes  in  sovereignty  on  this  continent,  have  been  finally  confirmed  by 
boards  of  oommissioners,  and  by  judicial  decrees;  but  the  greater  number  have 
been  affirmed  by  direct  legislative  acts  operating  upon  official  reports  submitted 
from  time  to  time  to  Congress,  from  an  early  period. 
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T9  multitudes  of  cases  parties  in  interest  seem  to  have  rested,  as  snfficieDt 
evideuce  of  tlieir  right,  upon  the  decrees  or  acts  of  confirmation  and  actual 
possession,  and  hence  the  apathy  in  that  respect  which  has  existed  in  not 
applying  for  patents  or  complete  titles  as  authorized  hj  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Genei  al  Land  Office,  however,  is  prepared  to  meet  all  lawful  demands  iu 
the  way  of  conferring  such  complete  titles,  where  the  terms  of  confirmation  shall 
have  heen  fully  met  by  the  rendition  of  authenticated  plats  of  surveys,  accom- 
^lauied  by  the  patent  certificates,  the  statutory  provisions  generally  making  each 
instruments  the  necessary  basis  of  patents  from  the  United. States. 

LEGISLATION  I\  RELATIOX  TO  DISCONTINUANCE  OP  SURVBVING  DISTBICTS. 

An  act  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  office  of  surveyor  general  in  the  seTeral 
districts,  so  soon  as  the  surveys  therein  shall  be  completed,  was  approved  June 
12,  1840.     (Section  1,  Statutes,  vol.  5,  p.  384.) 

Another  law  was  passed  January  22,  18«53,  (Statutes,  vol.  10,  p.  152,  amend- 
atory of  that  of  June  12,  1840,)  providing  that  the  field-notes,  maps,  records, 
and  papers,  may  be  turned  over  to  the  State  authorities  when  a  surveyor  gep- 
eral's  office  is  discontinued  ;  the  amendatory  statute  clothes  the  Commissiener  of 
the  General  Land  Office  with  authority  to  act  ex-officio  as  sui-veyor  general, 
the  statute  stipulating  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  for  free  access  to  the 
archives  after  the  same  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  State.  , 

Pursuant  to  those  enactments  the  archives  were  delivered,  years  ago,  to  the 
authorities  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  more  recently 
to  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  the  public  surveys  having  been  completed  in  tho«e 
States.  The  records  fur  Arkansas  and  Illinois,  where  the  field-work  has  been 
finished,  are  awaiting,  as  preliminary  to  delivery,  the  State  legislative  accept- 
ance, according  to  the  terms  presented  by  acts  of  Congress.  In  Arkansas  the 
completed  archives,  in  1859,  were  placed  for  safe-keeping  with  the  register  at 
Little  Rock ;  other  records  connected  with  the  surveys  in  that  State  are  in 
charge  of  the  General  Land  Office,  while  the  surveying  records  for  Illinois 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  recorder  of  land  titles  at  St.  Louis.  In  Iowa,  where 
the  field-work  is  completed,  the  surveying  records  are  at  Dubuque,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  requisite  State  legislative  acceptance  of  the  same. 

In  Louisiana  and  Florida  the  surveys  are  far  advanced  towards  completion ; 
but  the  events  of  the  last  few  years'  have  produced  such  results  in  regard  to 

•  that  service  as  to  render  proper  the  suggestion  that  legislative  provision  be  made 
for  filling  the  offices  of  surveyors  general  for  these  States  lor  a  period  long 
enough  to  place  the  service  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for  winding  it  up ;  the 
archives  for  Louisiana  being  now  iu  possession  of  the  United  States  land  office 
at  New  Orleans,  while  those  for  Florida  are  at  Tallahassee. 

LEGISLATION    RESPKCTING   THE   DISCONTINUANCE  OP   LAND   OFFICES. 

The  law  of  June  12,  1840.  (second  section  Sututes,  vol.  5.  p.  384.)  orders 

•  that  whenever  the  quantity  of  land  remaining  unsold  in  any  district  shall  be 
iess  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  the  district  shall  be  discontinued,  and  the 
land  unsold  made  subject  to  sale  at  the  land  office  most  convenient  to  the  place 
in  which  the  land  office  shall  have  been  discontinued. 

The  7th  section  of  the  act  of  September  4,  1841,  (Statutes,  vol.  5,  p.  455.) 
.  declares  that  land  districts  may  be  continued,  if  the  quantity  of  land  unsold 
does  not  equal  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  should  such  continuance  be  required 
for  public  convenience,  or  in  order  to  close  the  land  system  in  a  State. 

The  law  of  March  3,  1853,  (Statutes,  vol.  10,  p.  194,)  provides  that  land 
offices  may  be  annexed  to  adjacent  districts  by  the  President,  whenever  the  to^x 
of  collecting  revenue  from  sales  of  public  lands  in  a  district  amounts  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole  revenue  there  received,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  consolidatiun 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest. 
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Bj  tbe  act  of  March  3,  1853,  (Statates,  vol.  10,  p.  244,)  authoritj  is  con- 
erred  upon  the  chi'^f  execative  to  change  the  seats  of  land  ofEces. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  Fehruarj  18,  1861,  vol.  12,  page  131,  author- 
ized the  register  and  receiver  of  the  consolidated  ofEce,  at  Boonville,  Missouri, 
to  receive  fees  for  certain  services.  The  second  section  of  that  law  allows  office- 
rent  and  clerk-hire,  if  sanctioned  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  third 
flection  extends  the  provisions  of  that  statute  to  all  consolidated  offices. 

In  the  fifth  section  of  the  law  of  30th  May,  1862,  vol.  12,  page  409,  it  U  de- 
clared that  upon  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  President  may  direct  the 
di^contionance  of  any  district,  and  the  transfer  of  its  business^ and  archives  to 
any  other  land  office  within  the  same  State  or  Territory. 

Bj  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  26th  July,  1866,  Laws.  p.  252,  the  Presi- 
dent 18  antborized,  in  reference  to  mining  interests,  to  establish  additional  laud 
distn'ctd,  and  appoint  officers  under  existing  laws,  whenever  he  may  deem  it 
nece?8ary  for  the  public  convenience.  In  executing  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
regisK^rs  and  receivers,  under  this  act,  are  held  by  this  office  as  possessing  powers 
co-extensive  with  all  other  interests  connected  with  the  disposal  not  only  of 
mjof^ral  bat  agricultural  lands. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  act,  additional  land  offices  have  been  created  and 
estihli^hed  as  follows : 

At  Sacramento,  California,  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Sierra  Ne- 
Tada,  Placer,  £1  Dorado,  Amador,  Calaveras,  Alpine,  and  Sacramento. 

At  Aastin,  Nevada,  district  composed  of  the  county  of  Lander. 

At  Belmont,  Nevada,  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Nye,  Esmeralda, 
and  the  unorganized  county  of  Lincoln. 

At  Lewiston,  Territory  of  Idaho,  district  embracing  all  that  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory Ijiog  north  of  the  Salmon  river  range  of  mountains. 

At  Fair  Play,  Territory  of  Colorado,  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Lake» 
?irV,  and  Summit. 

Under  the  act  of  27th  of  June,  1866,  Laws,  p.  77,  a  land  office  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Boise  City,  Idaho  Territory,  the  district  embracing  all  that  part  of  the 
Territory  lying  south  of  the  Salmon  river  chain  of  mountains. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  Laws,  p.  542,  a  land  office  for  the 
Territory  of  Montana  has  been  established  at  Helena,  and  the  site  of  a  land 
office  for  the  Territory  of  Arizona  has  been  fixed  at  Prescott. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1853,  the  President, 
ttnder  date  of  16th  February,  1867,  directed  that  the  office  for  the  sale  of  public 
hDd^  in  the  southwestern  district  of  Alabama,  be  removed  from  St.  Stephen's 
to  the  city  of  Mobile,  in  that  State. 

In  April,  1867,  an  order  was  given  for  the  discontinuance  of  Elba  land  district, 
in  the  Sute  of  Alabama,  and  the  vacant  public  lands  therein  were  made  subject 
to  wle  at  Montgomery. 

Bj  notice,  dated  the  8th  May  ultimo,  the  land  offices  at  St.  Augustine,  New- 
nuurille,  and  Tampa,  in  the  State  of  Florida,  were  discontinued,  and  the  vacant 
I^ds  in  the  several  districts  were  made  subject  to  sale  at  Tallahassee,  thus  con- 
eolidatiog  all  the  land  offices  in  the  State  at  the  capital. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  head  of  the  department  be  clothed  with  authority  to 
di^ootinue  land  districts  in  which  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  vacant  public 
^d  remains  unsold,  to  the  end  that  the  government  may  be  relieved  from 
the  expense  of  maintaining  local  land  offices  when  they  cease  to  subserve 
public  interest  and  necessity  ;  and  thfit  upon  such  discontinuance  the  Commis- 
tioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office  be  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  district 
land  officers  to  dispose  of  any  unsold  land,  should  any  remain,  thus  enabling 
citizens  to  acquire  title  from  the  department. 
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PUBLIC   SALB   OF   LAND. 

By  tlie  PreRident's  proclamation,  No.  723,  dated  the  28tfa  August,  1867.  there 
are  proclaimed  for  offering  at  public  eale  on  the  second  day  of  December  next, 
at  St.  Peter,  Minnesota,  310,000  acres  of  valuable  lands  in  that  part  of  the  Sioux 
Indian  reservation,  on  the  Minnesota  river,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  St. 
Peter's  land  district,  in  that  State. 

MILITARY    RESERVATIONS. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  3d  March,  1819,  vol.  3,  page  520,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  under  direction  of  the  President,  was  authorized  to  cause  to  be 
sold  such  military  sites,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  as  had  been  found,  or 
should  become,  useless  for  military  purposes,  and  to  furnish  the  requisite  deeds  of 
conveyance.  The  provisions  of  the  act  were  extended  by  fourth  section  of  act 
of  3d  March.  1857,  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  11,  page  200,)  to  all  military  sites,  or  to 
such  parts  thereof  as  are  or  may  become  useless  for  military  purposes. 

All  laws  authorizing  the  sale  of  military  sites,  useless  for  military  purposes, 
are  repealed,  except  certain  reservations  in  Florida,  by  the  sixth  section  of  the 
act  approved  12th  June,  1858,  vol.  11,  p.  336. 

The  act  approved  3d  March,  J  859,  (vol.  11,  p.  408,)  to  protect  the  timber 
growing  upon  lands  of  the  United  States  reserved  for  military  and  other 
purposes,  visits  with  a  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  any  one  offending  by 
cutting  or  destroying  any  timber  growing  on  such  reservations,  which,  even 
when  abandoned,  cannot,  except  in  Florida,  be  disposed  of,  unless  Congress  shall 
so  order,  which  is  recommended. 

UUARTBBLV  ACCOUNTS  OP  SURVEYORS  GENERAL  AND  DEPUTIES,  OF  RBCBIVBBS 
OF  PUBLIC  MONRVS,  AND  DISBURSING  AGENTS. 

All  the  accounts  of  these  different  classes  of  officers  have  been  examined  at 
this  office,  adjusted  to  the  30th  June,  1867,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  re- 
ported to  the  treasury  for  settlement.  As  rapidly  as  they  may  be  received  for 
the  quarter  ending  on  the  30th  September,  1867,  they  will  be  disposed  of  in  like 
manner. 

The  rules  of  the  department  are  peremptory  in  the  requirement  that  all  re- 
ceivers of  the  public  moneys  shall  promptly  deposit  the  funds  in  their  hands  at 
the  close  of  a  quarter,  so  that  it  seldom  occurs  that  an  officer  holds  at  such 
periods  over  $2,000,  which  is  the  maximum  the  treasury  regulations  allow  to 
remain  with  a  receiver  until  drawn  for  or  otherwie  specially  ordered. 

Accounts  for  the  ^ve  per  cent,  fund  accruing  by  law  to  certain  States  from  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  have  been  adjusted  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  and  reported  to  the  treasury  for  payment. 

TBANSCRIPT   ARCHIVES  PRKPARED. 

This  office  has  been  engaged  in  making  good  the  loss  of  plats  and  other 
archives  destroyed  during  our  domestic  difficulties  in  one  section  of  the  country, 
and  by  fire  in  the  other. 

For  the  southern  States  there  have  been  prepared  one  thousand  and  twenty- 
seven  township  plats,  with  fifty  ledgers  or  tract-books,  containing  nearly  nine 
hundred  thousand  entries  of  sales  and  locations  which  had  been  made,  beginning 
in  years  past  and  extending  to  the  latest  land  operations. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  preparation  of  these  plats  and  books  is  estimated  at 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundrea  dollars. 

There  have  also  been  prepared  for  land  offices  in  Minnesota  and  California 
three  hundred  and  seventy-one  plats  and  fifteen  tract-books,  the  latter  contain* 
ing  nearly  sixty  thousand  entries  of  sales  and  locations,  at  a  cost  of  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars. 
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TIMBER. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  country  the  extensive  forests  which  existed  seemed 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  advancing  settlements  to  an  indefinite  future. 

At  a  later  period  GongresQ  found  it  necessary  to  intervene  for  the  protection 
of  live  oak  and  red  cedar  as  a  reserve  for  ship-building.  Accordingly,  in  1817, 
A  Statute*  to  that  end  was  p-^ssed,  which  was  followed  by  a  law  in  1831,  to  arrest 
spoliation.  By  judicial  rulings  and  executive  decisions,  these  laws  may  be  in- 
Toked  for  the  protection  of  all  timber  on  the  national  domain.  A  system  of 
agency  many  years  ago  was  established  for  protection  of  trees ;  but  resulting  in 
no  snbetantial  advantage,  was  abandoned.  The  district  land  officers  were  then 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  timber  protection.  This  measure  has  proved 
to  be  an  improvement ;  yet  it  has  been  found  difficult,  with  all  the  instrumentali- 
ties at  band,  effectually  to  correct  the  evil.  Special  instructfons  from  time  to 
time  have  been  issued  to  registers  and  receivers,  impressing  upon  them  the  ne- 
cesaity  for  constant  vigilance  and  energetic  proceeaings  to  suppress  depreda- 
tions. In  the  case  of  a  wilful  violation  of  the  law,  where  the  requirite  proof  is 
at  band,  it  has  been  ordered  that  the  timber  cut,  wherever  found  and  identified, 
9hall  be  seised  and  sold  ;  the  intervention  of  the  district  attorney  and  marshal 
having  been  called  into  requisition  to  bring  offenders  to  strict  accountability. 
The  dictates  of  wise  policy,  however,  have  suggested  exception  to  a  rigid  mode 
of  procedure,  where  extenuating  circumstances  exist,  and  in  such  case  a  reason- 
able tariff  as  stumpage  for  timber  cut  has  been  received,  by  way  of  compromise, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  civil  injury,  while  the  criminal  prosecution  is  dismissed  by 
tlie  district  attorney,  under  the  belief  that  as  the  party  acted  with  no  wilful  or 
criniiiial  intent  to  defraud  the  government,  the  offence  would  not  be  repeated. 

This  system  has  operated  beneficially.  Instead  of  mulcting  the  government  in 
beavj  costs,  after  long  and  unsuccessful  prosecutions  according  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, doubtful  cases  have  been  compromised,  and  a  considerable  revenue  then'by 
placed  in  the  treasury.  In  the  entire  management  of  the  business,  the  main 
object  in  view  has  been  not  so  much  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  from  this  source, 
as  the  suppression  of  a  mischief  which  strikes  so  directly  at  the  material  interests 
of  the  country.  While  thus  checking  trespass,  the  most  liberal  privileges  have 
been  extended  tp  settlers  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  by  allow- 
ing them  to  use  the  timber  growing  upon  their  claims  for  all  necessary  domestic 
purposes,  ia  opening  up  and  improving  new  homesteads,  for  building  and  fen- 
cing purposes,  for  firewood,  in  clearing  fields  for  cultivation,  and  whatever  may 
enhance  the  value  of  and  beautify  and  adorn  their  farms. 

This  much  is  freely  conceded  in  the  interest  of  placing  good  and  permanent 
freeholders  upon  the  public  lands,  whose  energy  in  developing  the  country  will 
M  to  national  wealth. 

The  settler  cannot  lawfully  transcend  these  limits,  and  whenever  a  pre-emptor 
before  proving  up  and  paying  for  his  tract,  or  the  homestead  claimant  before 
perfecting  his  title  by  five  years  actual  residence,  attempts  speculation  on  his 
place,  he  is  regarded  as  a  trespasser  and  becomes  liable  to  the  penalties  fixed 
bj  the  statute,  the  inceptive  right  acquired  by  the  actual  settler,  before  his  title 
shall  have  been  perfected  by  a  full  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  law, 
giring  him  no  license  to  waste  the  timber  or  speculate  with  the  same,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  imposing  an  obligation  for  its  protection. 

•  Acu  of  March  1,  1817,  3  Statu.,  347.  and  March  2,  1831,  4  Stat-j..  472 ;  3  Wheaton,  181, 
•nd  9  Howard,  351.  Attomev  QeneraU*  Opinions :  Mr.  Wirt's.  May  27,  1821,  vol.  1,  p. 
471;  Mr.  Nelson's,  August  11,  1843,  vol.  4,  p.  221,  and  Mr.  Mason's,  Jalj  16,  1845,  vol. 
4,  p.  4U5.    AnnnaJ  report  Commissioner  General  Land  Office  for  18GG,  p.  33. 
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SPECIAL  IMPROVBMKNT  GRANTS. 

River  grants. 

Fox  and  Witconsm  rivers, — By  the  acts  of  CoDgress  approved  August  8, 
1846,  2d  March,  1849,  3d  August,  1854,  joint  resolution  of  3d  March,  1855,. 
and  act  of  June  9,  1858,  granting  lands  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  *'to  aid  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  to  connect  the  same  bj 
a  canal,''  that  State  hecame  entitled  to  684,269  acres. 

The  claim  of  Wisconsin  has  hecn  finally  adjusted,  and  the  full  quantity  here- 
tofore duly  certified  to  the  State. 

Dcs  Moines  river,  Iowa. — In  virtue  of  the  act  of  August  8,  1846,  joint  reso- 
lution of  March  2,  1861,  and  act  of  July  12,  1862,  granting  lands  to  the  State 
of  Iowa  *'to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Des  Moiued 
river,"  there  has  inured  to  the  State  833,079.90  acres.  The  department  trans- 
ferred to  Iowa,  previous  to  June  30,1866,  831,762.58  acres,  leaving  a  residuum 
of  1,317  32  acres  ;  which  has  been  duly  certified  since  last  annual  report,  thus 
fully  satisfying  the  claim  under  the  several  acts. 

Ship  canals. 

Portage  lake,  Michigan. — By  the  act  of  March  3,  1865,  granting  lands  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  "  to  aid  in  building  a  harbor  and  ship  canal  to  connect 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  with  the  waters  of  Portage  lake,"  the  president  of 
the  company,  under  tne  requirements  of  the  law,  filed  a  map,  and  the  State 
appointed  an  authorized  agent  to  make  the  selections,  who  has  performed  the 
service,  having  filed  preliminary  lists  to  cover  the  grant  of  200,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  former  grant,  Congress,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1866,  made  an 
additional  concession  of  200,000  acres  to  be  selected  in  the  upper  peninsula, 
upon  which  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  canal  company  to  complete 
sele9tions  in  view  of  speedily  satisfying  the  last-named  grant. 

Sturgeon  bay,  Wisconsin — The  act  of  April  10,  1866,  granted  lands  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  '*  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  and  harbor  and 
ship  canal  at  the  head  of  Sturgeon  bay  to  connect  the  waters  of  Green  Bay 
with  Lake  Michigan." 

The  State  was  authorized  to  select  the  quantity  of  200,000  acres  nearest  the 
location  of  said  harbor  and  canal.  Pursuant  to  law  the  State  agent  duly 
Inade  and  filed  lists  of  selections  to  cover  the  grant,  and  the  department, 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1867,  invested  the  State  with  title. 

Lac  La  Bette,  Michigan, — Congress,  by  the  act  of  July  3,  1866,  granted 
lands  to  Michigan  *'to  aid  in  the  construction  4of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  with  the  lake  known  as  Lac  La  Belle."  The  Sute  was 
authorized  to  select  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  nearest  the  location  of 
the  canal.  The  selection  having  been  made  by  an  authorized  agent,  the  de- 
partment, on  the  26th  of  March  last,  issued  a  patent  accordingly. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVBMBNTS. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  claim  of  Nebraska  tp  500,000  acres  for  internal 
improvements  under  act  of  September  4,  1841,  the  point  was  considered  as  to 
whether  the  State  should  be  charged  with  the  lands  granted  by  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  sections  of  the  Nebraska  enabling  act  of  19th  April,  1864. 

The  Secretary  ruled  that  **  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1864  were  granted 
for  ])urposes  totally  distinct  from  those  contemplated  by  the  grant  of  1841  ;*' 
that  "it  is  also  questionable  whether  those  lands"  could  be  coni'idered  as  "granted 
to  the  State  before  its  admission  and  while  under  a  territorial  government;" 
and  that  it  might  well  be  insisted  that  this  provision  in  the  act  of  184 1  refers 
not  to  the  time  when  in  a  future  contingency  the  grant  was  to  take  effect,  bat 
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to  tbe  period  when  it  actuallj  vests ;  and  that,  according  to  this  view,  the  only 
laods  contemplated  hy  said  act  are  those  the  right  to  which  had  passed  to  the 
Territory,  and  were  made  snhject  to  its  disposal  for  the  purposes  declared  hj 
Coogms.  In  this  view  the  Secretary  decided  that  the  lands  granted  by  the 
tforestid  wctions  of  the  act  of  1864  shonld  not  be  ded acted  from  the  amount 
gnoted  bj  the  act  of  1841,  and  accordingly  under  that  ruling  the  internal 
improTement  grant  to  Nebraska  will  be  duly  adjusted. 

SWAMP  AND  OVERPLOWRD  LANDS  GRANTRD  BY  ACTS  OP  2D  MARCH,  1849,  28TH 
8BPTBMBRR,  1850,  AND  12TH  MARCH,  1860. 

The  necessities  of  man  in  all  ages  have  compelled  him  to  dispute  with  nature 
tbe  poflBession  and  use  of  lands  primitively  unfitted  for  occupancy  or  utility. 

lutances  of  this  are  frequent  in  the  history  of  nations  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
fpbere,  where,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  dense  population,  the  personal 
sifetj  of  communities,  the  convenience  of  commerce,  or  from  sanitary  reasons, 
iooeiue  tracts,  once  entirely  or  partially  submerged  by  water,  have  been  made 
cabserrient  to  populous  communities,  while  yielding  rich  products  to  the  enter- 
prising hand  of  the  agriculturist. 

The  once  powerful  republic  of  Venice  was  first  founded  on  the  deposits  of 
oBoeroos  rivers  in  the  midst  of  lagunes,  the  land  approaches  leading  through 
tliDoet  impassable  morasses.  ^ 

The  citj  of  St.  Petersburg  was  commenced,  and  mainly  built,  upon  a  marsh 
t»B«d  bj  the  widening  of  the  Neva,  at  an  expense  of  years  of  severe  toil  and 
^oaaiyt  loss  of  life  from  malaria  ;  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitanta 
•f  the  kingdom  of  Holland  to-day  derive  their  sustenance  from  lands  wrested 
froa  the  dominion  of  ^the  sea. 

lo  the  United  States  the  attention  of  Congress  was  early  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  worthless  regions  lying  as  marshes,  or  periodically  overflowed  by  large 
ntmoorses. 

Efforts  to  make  them  the  subject  of  national  legislation  were  first  made  in 
1926  bj  a  distinguished  senator  from  Missouri,  who  then  unsuccessfully  endeav- 
of^  to  obtain  a  cession  to  Missouri  and  Illinois  of  the  swamps  within  the  limits 
rf  those  States  respectively. 

Other  efforts  were  made  at  intervals,  but  no  definitive  action  was  taken  until 
^  pi^Mge  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1849,  applicable  exclusively  to  Louisiana. 

That  sutnte  was  followed  by  the  general  grant  of  September  28,  1850, 
Bfider  which  the  larger  portions  of  territory,  classed  as  swamp  or  overflowed, 
tiTe  been  ceded  to  the  States. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  munificent  donation  were  : 

1*  The  alleged  worthless  character  of  the  premises  in  their  natural  condition, 
^  the  inexpediency  of  an  attempt  to  reclaim  them  by  direct  national  inter- 

2-  The  great  sanitary  improvement  to  be  derived  from  the  reclamation  of 
^xttnsive  districts  notoriously  malarial,  and  the  probable  occupancy  and  cultiva- 
^0  that  would  follow. 

3.  The  enhancement  in  value,  and  readier  sale,  of  adjoining  government 

The  measure  as  originally  reported  granted  only  such  tracts  as  were  designated 
^^  plats  of  the  government  surveys  as  swamp  and  unfit  for  cultivation, 
^'heeqoent  amendments  added  to  this  the  "overflowed  lands,"  conveying  to  the 
•"^tttes  the  swamp,  or  inundated,  without  reference  to  their  description  on  the 
P«s  of  survey.  It  was  held  in  the  debates  that  these  amendments  would  make 
^^.F^t  more  definite,  and  enable  the  executive  department  specifically  to 
<^ip^te  the  knds  transferred.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  change  in  the 
J^Siotl  bill  has  in  fact  been  a  retarding  cause  in  administering  the  grant,  and 
^  gt^en  rise  to  multitudes  of  controversies  and  cases  of  litigation,  by  reason 
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of  the  indefinite  terms  of  the  statutory  concession.  For  this  canse  also  the 
quantity  of  land  selected  as  swamp  ana  certified  to  the  States  has  exceeded  hj 
many  millions  the  estimate's  made  at  the  incipient  stages  of  legislation.  Under 
its  expansive  terms  tracts  have  been  claimed  which  for  certain  purposes  of  farm- 
ing are  as  desirable  as  the  choicest  uplands.  The  overflowed  land;!  bordering 
on  great  rivers  generally  afford  the  finest  timber,  and  present  soil  of  rich  allu- 
vion.  The  marshes  and  sloughs  of  the  prairies  are  almost  indispensable  addi- 
tions to  every  well-selected  grazing  tract,  because  affording  the  oest  grass  and 
supplying  water  for  farm  stock. 

The  year  embraced  in  this  report  has  been  industriously  occupied  in  bringing 
to  conclusion  the  work  required  by  the  swamp  concessions. 

There  have  been  approved  to  the  States  entitled  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1867,  1,030,020.22  acres,  while  within  the  same  period  there  have 
been  patented  328,997.08  acres. 

Under  the  indemnity  laws  of  March  2,  1855,  and  March  3,  1857,  there 
have  been  awarded  36,429.93  acres  in  lieu  of  swamp  disposed  of  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  bounty -land  locations.  Besides  this,  there  has  been  refunded  for 
swamp  lands  sold  by  the  United  States  for  cash  the  sum  of  $99,143  19.  Of 
that  amount  there  was  paid  to  the  State  of  Iowa  the  sum  of  $92,899,  aud  the 
remainder  to  Illinois. 

The  act  of  July  23,  1866,  to  quiet  titles  in  California,  has  received  special 
attention,  every  effort  consistent  with  accuracy  having  been  made  to  complete 
the  work  required  by  the  statute. 

The  lists  reported  by  the  surveyor  general  have  been  promptly  acted  upon, 
and  all  correct  selections  have  been  certified  and  patented  to  the  State.  The 
anomalous  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  selections,  caused  by  conflrcts  and 
irregular  surveys,  necessarily  requires  special  investigation,  which  has  been 
ordered  as  preliminary  to  final  disposal. 

Since  the  date  of  the  first  grant  there  has  been  selected  by  the  States  entitled, 
thirteen  in  number,  an  aggregate  of  60,246,5:^2.10  acres. 

There  have  been  approved  of  this  area  47,377,523.23  acres,  of  which  there 
have  been  patented  43,585,272.17  acres.  Of  these  selections  over  39,000,000 
acres,  or  more  than  one-half,  are  within  the  limits  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Michigan,  and  of  that  amount  more  than  30,000,000  have  passed  in  fee- 
simple  to  these  four  States. 

Not  only  have  over  forty -three  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  been  patented  out- 
right to  the  States,  but  Congress,  by  the  acts  of  March  2,  1855,  and  March  3, 
1857,  has  granted  in  cash  or  other  tracts  an  indemnity  for  premises  disposed 
of  to  individuals  where  those  premises  have  been  proved  to  be  swamp.  Under 
those  acts  there  have  been  awarded  as  indemnity^  up  to  June  30,  1867, 
514,466.86  acres,  and  $696,344  56  have  beeu  refunded  in  cash  from  the  United 
States  treasury. 

The  act  of  March  12,  1860,  extending  the  swamp  grant  to  Minnesota  and 
Oregon,  however,  restricts  selections  to  tracts  not  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States  prior  to  confirmation  of  swamp  title — thus  abolishing  the  indemnity  prin- 
ciple so  far  as  it  pertains  to  selections  made  <mce  that  date;  the  same  act 
imposing  a  limitation  for  selections,  yet  making  that  limitation  coincident  with  a 
period  to  elapse  subsequent  to  the  State  legislative  session  next  ensuing  the 
official  notice  of  the  completion  of  the  public  surveys.  Legislation  is  recom- 
mended requiring  all  selections  of  swamp  *<  in  place"  to  be  made  within,  saj, 
two  years  from  the  return  of  survevs,  and  that  the  evidence  upon  which  awards 
are  to  be  made  of  indemnity  in  cash  or  other  lands  shall  hereafter  assume  the 
form  and  character  of  regular  judicial  investigations,  instead  of  being  made  upon 
ex  parte  affidavits. 

The  reclamation  of  swamp  or  inundated  lands  in  any  and  all  localities  must 
result  in  local  advantage.    Experience  has  established  the  correctness  of  the 
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theory  tbat  the  effect  of  draining  elevateB  tbe  temperature,  rendering  the  locality 
drained  less  liable  to  frosts.  By  lessening  the  water  surface,  evaporation  is 
InseDed,  and  the  frigidity  incident  to  evaporation  is  proportionably  diminished. 
A  cold  soil  invariably  pertains  to  the  borders  of  marshes,  and  frosts  visit  those 
localities  earlier  and  more  frequently  than  in  the  drier  uplands  of  the  same  lati- 
tade.  The  sanitary  efft^cts  of  these  climatic  changes  are,  of  course^  of  greater 
importance  than  all*  others.  It  is  related  of  the  district  of  the  Maremme  of 
lulj,  known  sometimes  aa  the  Tuscan  marshes,  that,  as  late  as  the  year  1840, 
of  tea  tboufand  laborers  who  went  from  the  mountain  regions  to  the  plains  to 
^her  crops,  nearly  all  of  them  were  subjected  to  the  malignant  fevers  caused 
by  the  prevalent  miasma.  The  average  duration  of  life  at  that  time — including 
both  the  healthful  and  malarial  districts — was  stated  at  twenty-three  years,  the 
mortality  statistics  showing  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  among  persons 
eogiged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  At  earlier  dates  tbe  exhalations  of  these  plains 
were  considered  as  almost  certain  destruction  to  human  life.  By  judicious  efforts 
pot  forth,  in  a  series  of  works  of  systematic  draining,  the  insalubrity  of  the  region 
htf  nndergone  remarkable  changes.  In  a  total  population  of  eighty  thousand, 
tbe  Domber  of  fever  cases  was,  in  four  years,  reduced  from  35,619  to  9,200. 
The  eame  remarkable  results,  although  to  a  less  degree,  have  been  produced  by 
tbe  draining  of  the  Lincolnshire  fens  of  England,  where  a  dii«trict  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  notorious  for  its  being  insalubrious  and  inarable,  now  com- 
pares favorably  in  both  respects  with  ordinary  plains. 

The  energy  of  man,  in  his  struggles  to  surmount  obstacles  in  nature,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  history  of  the  Pontine  marshes — the  Pomptinea  paludes  of  the 
Booans.  Formed,  like  the  aggere  of  Venice,  by  the  disemboguing  of  innumer- 
tble  rivers,  and  situated  comparatively  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  these  marshes, 
from  an  early  historic  period  to  the  present  time,  have,  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
viev,  exerted  baneful  influences  on  both  the  ancient  and  mode^^  capital  of  Italy, 
aod  from  the  days  of  Appius  Claudius — three  centuries  B.  G. — to  the  present, 
they  have  been  the  object  of  almost  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  govem- 
meat  to  change  or  modify  their  character.  The  construction  of  the  classical 
Appian  way  through  this  once  impassable  region  was  the  first  step  toward  sub- 
j^i^ting  it  to  the  use  and  habitation  of  man.  Since  then  successive  eilbrts  of 
different  administrations  tending  to  the  same  end,  and  a  variety  of  plans  adopted 
to  accomplish  the  same,  have  furnished  the  world  with  voluminous  and  compre- 
beasire  data  in  tbe  art  of  hydrography  and  engineering. 

These  efforts,  while  partially  successful,  have  yet  failed  to  bring  the  entire 
region  uider  control,  and  these  historical  marshes,  with  the  district  of  the  Ma- 
remme, are  still  known  and  shunned  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Italian  as  the 
'region  of  the  tnaP  ariaJ* 

The  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  exhibit,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
iostaoces  of  success  in  land  reclamation.  Of  the  eatly  history  of  this  territory 
comparatively  nothing  is  known  anterior  to  the  days  of  Csesar — its  conqueror, 
ud  first  historian.  It  was  then  a  half  submerged  waste,  which  the  Romans 
vere  at  a  loss  to  designate  whether  as  land  or  water.  In  the  words  of  a  modem 
biftorian,  "inundated  by  mighty  rivers,  quaking  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
belted  about  by  hirsute  forests,  this  low  land,  nether  land,  hollow  land,  or  Hol- 
lud,  seemed  hardly  deserving  the  arms  of  the  all-accomplished  Roman.''  And 
yet  tbi«  meagre  territory,  "  a  region  outcast  of  ocean  and  earth,  wrested  at  last 
^m  both  domains  their  richest  treasures."  For  centuries  the  dunes  thrown  up 
by  westerly  winds  upon  their  ocean  borders  had  gradually  caught  and  retained 
the  elimy  deposits  of  the  inland  rivers,  until  an  island  here  and  there  was  formed 
that,  in  a  measure,  provided  the  nomadic  tribes  of  that  locality  a  precarious  sub- 
MBtence.  As  civilization  advanced  and  the  wants  of  man  increased,.rude  efforts 
were  made  to  restrict  the  channels  cf  the  fresh  waters,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  construction  of  the  famous  sea-dikes  was  commenced.    These,  at  an 
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expense  that  can  be  scarcely  estimated,  were  constmcted  in  sach  manner  as  to 
resist  the  irruptions  of  the  sea  moved  bj  strong  westerly  winds,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  the  emission,  at  low  tide,  of  inland  waters.  They  were  carefully 
arranged  to  retain  the  accretions  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  until  by  this  pro- 
cess the  polders  or  low  lands  embraced  by  the  dikes  were  gradually  filled  up, 
the  sea  front  being  carefully  protected  by  a  revetment  of  stone  or  fascines.  The 
soft  foundation  on  which  they  are  built  in  some  localities  causes  them  to  sink 
slowly — in  some  instances  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet— constant  care  boin^ 


reauired  to  i^jetain  the  proper  elevation. 
The  erosions  of  the  sea  als 


also  call  for  critical  watchmg,  and  in  many  instances, 
where  these  have  been  improvidently  disregarded,  large  thicts  have  again  reverted 
to  the  dominion  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  these  stupendous  works — ^the  toil  of  centories— one- 
tenth  of  the  area  of  the  kingdom  has  been  gained  to  the  agricultural  surface  of 
the  Netherlands,  exclusive  *of  forty-five  thousand  acres  secured  by  the  draining 
of  Haarlem  lake.  Nor  does  this  estimate  include  the  large  quantity  reckimed 
in  Schleewig  and  Holstein. 

Our  admiration  is  awakened  in  contemplating  these  instances  of  man's  achiere- 
ments  in  his  formidable  struggles  with  nature.  The  massive  piles  of  antiquity 
south  of  the  Mediterranean,  stupendous  though  now  comparatively  useless,  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  these  outworks  thrown  up  to  check  the  aggressive 
march  of  the  turbulent  ocean ;  and  the  wonders  of  the  ancients  afford  naught  so 
impressive  to  the  mind  of  practical  men  as  the  teeming  villages  of  the  Nether- 
lands securely  resting  on  plains  once  traversed  by  the  mariner,  or  the  countless 
herds  of  the  thrifty  Hollander  now  grazing  on  what  was  once  "  the  bottom  of  the 
sea." 

The  alluvial  plainsofthelowerMississippi,  embracing  by  estimate  five  and  ahall 
millions  of  acres — more  than  five-eighths  of  the  area  of  the  whole  king  lorn  of  Hol- 
land— and  possessing  when  reclaimed  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  need  only  the 
persistent  efforts  of  man  in  aid  of  nature  to  make  them  eligible  for  dense  population  as 
the  rolling  prairies  of  the  west.  It  ip  even  probable  that  during  the  life  of  manv  now 
living,  and  perhaps  within  the  next  decade,  the  rivers  and  bayous  of  LouiMananuij 
be  restricted  to  proper  and  distinct  channels,  and  the  bordering  plains  freed  from 
inundation.  An  elaborate  report  was  made  in  1839  by  one  of  my  predecessors  on 
this  subject,  which  may  be  found  in  the  5th  volume  American  State  Papers,  Pablic 
Lands,  pages  206  to  211,  in  which  the  writer  discusses  with  eminent  ability  the 
practicability  of  draining  the  entire  inundated  district  by  artificial  connections 
made  at  different  feasible  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  lower  tributaries,  and 
leading  direct  to  the  Gulf,  the  distance  necessary  for  excavations  to  be  shortened 
by  chains  of  bayous  and  lakes,  with  several  discharging  outlets  to  each  main 
artificial  channel.  This  theory  of  outlets  is,  however,  controverted  by  recent 
scientific  investigations  under  direction  of  the  corps  of  United  States  engineers. 
In  the  interesting  and  exhaustive  published  report  of  those  investigations,*  made 
by  the  present  chief  of  that  corps  and  an  associate,  it  is  held  that  while  sach 
outlets  might  deplete  the  waters  of  the  main  river  in  flood  time,  they  would  be 
expensive,  and  endanger  districts  now  under  cultivation,  the  objection,  however, 
not  extending  to  the  effect  upon  the  river,  but  to  the  impracticability  of  con- 
trolling the  waters  drawn  off  by  these  waste- weirs.  In  lieu  of  these  outlets 
the  engineer's  report  presents,  as  the  surest  protection  to  the  inundated  districts, 
the  completion  of  the  levee  system  now  imperfectly  constructed.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  engineers,  should  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulfi 
to  be  built  not  less  than  three  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  at  any  point,  and 
increasing  in  height  as  the  nature  of  the  river  at  different  points  might  demand. 


See  report  upon  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River,  No.  4  professional 
ipers,  engineer  corps,  prepared  by  Captain  A.  A  Humphreys  and  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Abbot, 
nited  States  engineers,  1861.     ^ 
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To  perfect  the  levees  now  existing  it  is  supposed  would  iuvolve  the  ezpendi- 
mre  of  serenteen  millions  of  dollars,  the  destruction  caused  by  the  flood  in 
U50  in  the  Tensas  bottom  alone  having  been  estimated  at  more  than  one-fourth 
tliataiDoont;  and  the  value  of  land.<(  that  would  be  relieved  hy  ihe  sytttem  and 
rendered  permanently  susceptible  of  cultivation  is  estimated  at  two  hundred 
aod  ixiij  millions  of  dollars. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  aggregate  of  lands  already  conveyed  for 
svunp  reclamation  is  more  than  three  times  the  surface  of  Holland,  Belgium, 
the  Dochy  of  Limburg,  Luxemburg  and  the  Roman  marshes,  it  will  be  admitted 
tint  the  iwamp  concession  of  the  United  States  is  on  a  pcale  of  munificence 
oaqnalled  in  respect  to  similar  interests  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  In  con- 
»(]cnng  the  recommendations  in  the  foregoing  as  to  the  necessity  of  fixing  more 
specific  limitations  as  to  the  period  for  indemnity  and  other  selections,  it  will  be 
for  Congress  further  to  determine  the  propnpty  not  only  of  prescribing  rogula- 
tiou  for  the  adjustment  of  swamp  claims  "in  place,"  but  of  making  such  stipu- 
Ittioosas  will  secure  a  complete  fulfilment  in  all  cases  of  the  conditions  of  the 
svamp  grant,  not  only  for  the  benefit  that  must  accrue  to  individuals  and  to  local 
e^iDinaoities  from  the  reclumation  of  large  tracts  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice  lands, 
but  of  extensive  regions  in  other  latitudes  within  the  range  of  the  swamp  grant, 
vliere  the  yield  of  other  staples  may  be  immensely  increased,  thus  matenally 
uhI permanently  adding  to  national  prosperity. 

RIPARIAN  INTBRBSTS. 

It  19  a  settled  principle  in  the  English  law  that  the  right  of  soil  of  owners  of 
Ittfl  bounded  by  the  sea,  or  on  navigable  rivers  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
enuidsto  high- water  mark,  and  the  shore  below  common  but  not  extraordinary 
%b*water  mark  belongs  to  the  state  as  trustee  for  the  public;  and  in  England 
ilnr  crown,  and  iu  this  country  the  public,  have  the  absolute  proprietary  interest 
in  lie  same.*  At  common  law  the  public  have  a  right  to  navigate  every  part 
(^f  I  common  navigable  river,  as  also  the  large  lakes.  In  England  even  the 
crown  cannot  interfere  with  the  channels  of  navigable  rivers;  they  are  public 
Ligfaways,  the  use  of  which  is  inalienable.  Yet  the  shores  of  navigable  waters 
tfld  the  soil  under  them  belong  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  situated.  The 
rifhta  of  sovereignty  in  rivers  above  the  flow  of  the  tide  are  the  same  as  in  tide 
'itm.  They  are  jurit  jmbliri,  except  that  the  proprietors  adjoining  such  rivers 
o»n  the  soil  ad  Jilum  at^uae  ;  yet  grants  of  land  bounded  on  rivers  or  upon 
tlieir  margins  above  tide-water,  carry  the  exclusive  right  and  title  of  the  grantee 
^  the  centre  of  the  stream,  unless  the  terms  of  the  grant  clearly  denote  the 
iattntion  to  stop  at  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  the  public,  in  cases  where  the 
HTfr  is  navigable  for  boats  and  rafts,  have  an  easement  therein  or  a  right  of 
?8>?agc  subject  to  the  jus  publicum  as  a  public  highway. 

If  a  fresh- water  river,  running  between  the  lands  of  separate  owners,  insensi- 
^^7  gains  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  title  of  each  continues  to  go  ad  Jilum 
*^fttm  aquae;  but  if  the  alteration  takes  place  sensibly  and  suddenly,  the 
*»oer*hip  remains  according  to  the  former  bounds ;  and  if  the  river  should  for- 
ttkeits  channel  and  make  an  entire  new  one  in  the  lands  of  the  owner  on  one 
*''de,he  will  become  owner  of  the  whole  river  so  far  as  it  is  enclosed  by  his  land. 
Tbe  fame  principles  govern  in  the  case  of  national  and  State  boundaries,  the 
ittwtioa  in  regard  to  which  is  thoroughly  discussed  and  numerous  authorities 
r.ii-dinthe  Ijuited  States  Attorney  General's  opinion,  dated  November  11, 
1^>6,  volame  8,  page  175,  relative  to  arcifinious  boundaries. 

The  Roman  law  regards  alluvions  as  the  means  of  acquiring  a  kind  of  acces- 
"'JH,  holding  that,  as  the  augmentation  is  effected  in  a  slow  and  imperceptible 

*V}<le  the  elaborate  ariniments  of  Mr.  LiviDgston  and  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  Batture  case, 
*®«i«a  State  Papen,  Public  Lands,  volume  2,  pages  1  to  84  inclusive. 
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manner,  it  remaioB  with  the  inheritance  to  which  it  maj  he  united,  the  portion 
thus  iusensibiy  added  not  being  considered  new  land,  bat  a  part  of  the  old, 
which  b<*come8  possessed  of  the  same  qualities  and  belongs  to  the  same  master 
in  lik^  manner  as  the  growth  of  a  tree  does  to  the  owner.  The  right  of  increase 
by  alluvion  is  grounded  in  the  maxim  of  right,  which  bestows  the  profits  and 
advantages  of  a  thing  to  him  who  is  exposed  to  suffer  its  damages  and  losses. 

It  is  a  settled  principle  that  the  person  whose  land  is  bounded  by  a  stream  of 
water  wlAch  changes  its  course  gradually  by  alluvial  formations,  shall  still  hold 
by  the  same  boundary,  including  the  accumulated  soil.  No  other  rule  can  be 
applied  on  just  principles,  and  hence  it  is  the  general  doctrine  of  alluvions  that 
every  proprietor  whose  land  is  thus  bounded  is  subject  to  loss  by  the  same 
means  which  may  add  to  his  territory,  and  as  he  is  without  remedy  for  his  loss 
in  this  way,  he  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  his  gain.* 

The  United  States  have  political  rights  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, and  other  rivers,  and  in  the  soil  under  them,  but  have  no  proprietary  rights 
there  disposable  to  individuals. 

The  political  rights  are  in  virtue  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776, 
acknowledged  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  and  of  the  treaties  by 
which  the  territory  of  the  republic  has  been  enlarged.  Before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress,  in  the  fourth  article  of  the 
ordinance  dated  14th  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  declared  that  'the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi 
and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common 
highways,  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  territory  as  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  those  of  any  other  State  that  may  be  admitted." 
Thereafter  the  proprietary  rights  were  dealt  with  in  the  Hfteenth  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  4th  June,  1812,  which  declares  that  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers,  and  the  navigable  waters  flowing  into  them,  shall  be  common 
highways,  and  forever  free  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  banks  have  a  right  to  use  the  land  and  water 
of  the  river  in  any  way  not  incoQsi;«tent  with  the  easement,  and  neither  the  State 
nor  any  individual  has  the  right  to  divert  the  stream  and  render  it  less  useful  to 
the  owners  of  the  soil. 

In  3d  Scamnion's  Illinois  Supreme  Court  Reports,  in  the  case  of  Middleton 
vs.  Pritchard,  the  rights  of  riparian  proprietors  and  their  relations  to  islands  in 
the  Mississippi  were  considered.  In  that  case,  the  justice  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court  refers  to  the  distiuction  at  common  law  between  streams 
navigable  de  facto  and  those  not  so  at  common  law,  which  regards  only  arms  of 
the  sea  and  streams  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  as  navigable.  The  court  then 
held  that  the  Mississippi  river  is  not  a  navigable  stream  at  common  law,  and  that 
.  the  title  of  a  riparian  proprietor,  whose  lauds  are  bounded  by  it,  extends  to  the 
middle  thread  of  the  stream,  and  includes  islands  which  are  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  sloughs,  yet  recognizes  the  right  of  navigators,  not  merely  in  float- 
ing  upon  the  water,  but  of  fastening  their  vessels  on  the  shore,  as  a  privilege  to 
be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  as  a  part  of  the  public  easement. 

The  separate  opinion,  in  that  case,  of  the  chief  justice,  denies  the  conclasion 
drawn  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  court,  and  rejects  such  an  applica- 
tion of  the  common  law  rule  as  would  give  the  islands  to  the  water-front  owraers. 
In  that  opinion  the  chief  justice  refers  to  the  general  principle  of  the  common 
law,  that  a  grant  of  land  upon  a  river  extends  the  title  of  the  grantee  to  the 
middle  of  the  river  if  the  grantor  has  authority  to  extend  it  that  far,  yet  holds 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  which  in  this  country  must  be  so  far  modi- 
fied as  not  to  allow  a  government  patent  to  land  on  the  river  margin  to  include 
the  islands  between  the  shore  and  the  middle  of  the  stream.     The  conclosivo 

*3d  Kent,  \n\  3d  Howard,  21i2;  10  Peters,  66*2;  5  Wheaton,  374;  3d  Scammon,  5J0; 
3d  Smedes  and  Manhall,  366;  4  Pickering,  *268;  8  Attorney  Generals*  Opiniooa,  175. 
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Ruon  assigned  is,  that  the  law  confers  no  authority  on  the  officers  of  the  gov* 
erDiDPDt  to  make  sales  of  water-front  lauds  so  as  to  include  such  ii^lauds;  and 
furtlier.  that  it  is  iudispensftble  to  a  valid  title  that  the  land  shall  be  surveyed 
lod  appear  on  the  official  plats,  which  are  the  guides  of  the  United  States  offi- 
cers in  ZDaking  sales,  they  not  having  authority  to  dispose  uf  a  single  acre  of 
uumrejed  land  ;  that  without  such  official  designation  by  survey,  the  prem- 
ises have  uo  description  known  to  the  law;  that  frequently  islands  remain  nn- 
(orrejed  until  the  lands  on  each  side  of  the  river  have  been  sold,  and  that 
thereafter  they  have  been  surveyed  and  sold  without  any  claims  by  owners  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  and  that  the  unauestioned  claim  by  the  government  of 
title  to  Qosnrveyed  islands,  notwithstanaing  the  previous  transfer  of  the  lands 
OD  tie  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  coupled  with  the  constant  practice  of  survey- 
ing and  selling  them  without  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  adjacent  lands,  must  be 
regarded  as  fixing  the  construction  of  a  giivemment  patent  for  lands  lying  on  a 
rirer  so  as  to  exclude  the  opposite  islands  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed. 

The  principles  and  doctrine  thus  enunciated  are  in  entire  coincidence  with  the 
decisions  and  established  practice  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office. 

The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  not  being  arms  of  the  sea,  nor,  therefore, 
tidal  streams,  are.  it  is  true,  not  navigable  in  contemplation  of  the  common  law  of 
Eoglandt  which  had  its  origin  and  development  in  view  of  the  rivers  ot  the  British 
inlands  surrounded  by  the  sea.  But  shidi  the  theory  of  that  law  apply  to  and 
goyem  iu  that  respect  in  regard  to  the  \ery  different  natural  structure  of  the 
liTers  4>{  that  portion  of  this  continent  in  which  the  Mississippi  and  its  sev- 
eatj-six  affluents,  including  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Hed  rivers,  drain  a  region 
of  a  million  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  capable  of  supporting  in 
aboodance  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  passing  from  north  to 
PODth  through  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude,  from  boils  and  climates  where  the 
cereals  and  hardier  products  exist,  to  the  land  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tropical 
frait^,  possessing  an  aggregate  steamboat  navigation  of  sixteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety- four  miles,  and  bearing  upon  the  bosom  of  their  wafers  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  steam  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  more  than  twice  the 
^tlre  steam  tonnage  of  the  British  commercial  marine?  We  think  not,  first, 
because  they  are  navigable  in  Jact,  and  so  designed  by  nature  as  great  highways 
of  intercom munication  for  man,  and  as  avennes  of  trade  continually  increasing, 
and,  next,  because  the  common  law  in  that  relation  has,  in  our  judgment,  been 
changed  so  as  to  declare  them  navigable,  such  being  not  only  the  reason  of 
things,  but  the  force  and  effect  of  the  northwestern  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the 
congressional  enactment  of  the  4th  June,  1812,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

For  the  considerations  thus  appearing  this  office  has  held  the  soil  or  bed  of 
^e  Hisslssippi  and  its  tributaries,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  navigable  in 
^t,as  belonging  not  to  the  riparian  proprietors,  but  to  the  public,  and  that  islands 
thereio,  no  part  of  which  are  embraced  in  surveyed  premises  which  have  been 
^ieposed  of  by  the  United  States,  are  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  other  public 
I^ds.  When,  however,  an  island  appears  which  has  been  detached  from  a  sold 
tract  OQ  the  main  land,  snch  island  of  course  is  not  liable  to  further  survey  or 
&posal,  and  so  in  a  recent  case  before  us,  in  which  an  application  was  made  for 
the  Borvey  of  certain  land  as  afi  island  in  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite  Gahokia» 
^re  the  waters  of  the  river  had  forced  a  channel  through  part  of  a  tract  em- 
"^ced  in  the  snrvey  of  the  commons,  the  application  was  denied,  as  the  loss 
Koffered  by  the  village  in  consequence  of  the  inroad  of  the  river  through  its  lands 
nnld  not  only  famish  no  grounds  for  disposing  of  the  remnant  left,  but  a  good 
'^^^Q  for  regarding  it  as  the  village  property,  with  its  accretions. 

A  case  has  arisen  in  which  lands  were  surveyed  and  sold  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
^  Ijing  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  river.  Subsequently  that  river  for- 
^k  iu  ancient  course  at  a  certain  eastern  bend,  making  a  direct  shoot  nearly 
doe  south,  so  as  to  detach  premises  in  the  bend  from  Kansas  and  place  them  on 
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the  east  side  of  the  new  course  of  the  river.  Now  the  point  raised  was,  how 
shall  the  tract  thas  placed  by  the  change  in  the  river  on  its  east  side  be  dealt 
with  hy  the  department  ?  It  was  rnled  that  its  powers  in  regard  to  it  had  been 
exhausted  by  the  survey  and  sale  which  had  been  made  in  Kansas,  and  tbe 
owners  would  hold  according  to  the  oiiginal  lines  of  survey  without  refereDce  to 
the  change  iu  the  course  of  the  river,  in  our  judgment  the  political  jurisdiction 
in  relation  to  the  detached  tract  remaining  as  originally  established. 

Where  lakes  have  been  meandered  as  navigable  and  permanent  bodies  of  water, 
but  the  beds  of  which  afterwards  become  dry  by  evaporation  or  other  caase,  this 
office  deals  with  the  premises  as  with  other  public  lands  over  which  the  lines  of 
survey  may  be  extended  by  the  department,  and  which  thereafter  are  liable  to 
disposal  by  the  United  States.  When,  however,  the  meandered  lake  proves  to 
be  permanent,  yet  an  accretion  may  arise  from  an  inconsiderable  recession  of  the 
water,  such  accretion  inures  to  the  use  of  the  front  proprietors. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  IN  NEBRASKA. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2.  1867,  making 
appropriations  and  to  supply  deficiencies,  it  is  declared,  "  that  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  tbe 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  shall  be  diverted  and  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  geological  survey  of  Nebraska,  to  be  prosecuted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  unexpended  balance  applicable  to  the  geological 
survey  is  $5,000.  Under  that  authority  Dr.  Jb\  V.  Hayden  was  appointed  on  tbe 
29th  April,  1867,  to  ma^ea  geological  examination  and  survey,  with  compensation 
of  $2,000  per  annum.  With  the  limited  means  provided,  he  was  allowed  an  assistant 
geologist  and  paleontologist,  at  the  rate  of  $1,000 ;  three  collectors  and  laborers, 
at  not  exceeding  $700,  the  sum  of  $300  having  been  set  apart  for  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  while  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  the  residue  of  the  means,  was 
designed  for  general  expenses  of  outfit  and  incidentals  in  the  service,  which  was 
restricted  to  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  appointment. 

The  geologist  was  directed  to  proceed  as  soon  as  necessary  arrangements 
eould  be  made  to  the  sphere  of  his  operations.  He  was  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  order  of  succession,  aiTangement,  relative  position,  dip,  and  comparative 
thickness  of  the  several  strata  and  geological  formations  in  the  State ;  to  search 
for  and  examine  all  the  beds,  veins,  and  other  deposits  of  ores,  coals,  clajs, 
marls,  peat,  and  other  like  mineral  substances,  as  well  as  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  various  formations;  to  obtain  chemical  analyses  of  such  of  those  substances, 
and  of  the  difierent  varieties  of  soils,  whereof  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  elementary  constituents.  He  was  required  also  to  determine  bv 
careful  barometrical  observations  the  relative  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  to  gather  in  the  field  of  his 
explorations  collections  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  paleoutology,  to  illustrate 
the  notes  taken  in  the  field. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  present  to  Congress  the  results  of  the 
geological  survey,  it  was  stipulated  that  a  preliminary  report  should  be  made  of 
the  progress  of  the  work,  accompanied  by  such  maps,  sections,  and  drawings  as 
might  be  considered  requisite  to  ilhistrate  the  report ;  it  having  been  ordered 
that  the  final  report  under  the  appropriation  should  embody  the  results  of  the 
entire  survey,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  geological  map,  with  carefully  pre- 
pared sections  and  diaeraras,  showing  by  different  colors  and  other  marks  and 
characters  the  principal  localities  and  geographical  range  of  the  various  geologi- 
cal formations  to  the  extent  explored,  and  by  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the 
characteristic  fossil  remains  of  the  different  groups  of  strata,  advance  data 
having  been  called  for  at  short  intervals  in  order  that  the  department  might 
know  the  progress  of  the  work. 
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It  was  reqaired  in  oar  instrnctions  that  the  region  of  Nebraska  Bouth  of  the 
PUtte  river  should  be  first  examined,  it  being  occupied  b7  the  limestones  of  the 
trae  coal  measures,  and  that  a  careful  search  should  be  instituted  for  the  locali- 
ties, depths,  and  extent  of  deposits  of  that  most  valuable  mineral.  It  was 
deemed  important  to  extend  the  explorations  and  examinations  along  the  Mis- 
K)ttri  to  Sioux  City,  as  it  had  been  reported  that  there  was  a  bed  of  coal  out- 
cropping from  rocks  of  the  chalk  formation  near  the  Omaha  reserve,  then  under 
survey  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indians.  It  was 
drained  that  the  geologist,  who  was  furnished  with  a  map  of  public  surveys, 
(bould  locate  geological  formations  bj  townships  and  ranges  of  the  sixth  or 
gorerning  principal  meridian  in  Nebraska,  As  the  unsurveyed  region  also  in- 
cludes settled  portions  of  the  State,  it  was  required  that  the  explorations  should 
lUo  be  then  directed  to  determine  the  location  and  extent  of  natural  resources 
in  coal,  metallic  ores,  hydraulic  and  common  limestone,  fire-clays,  freestone, 
flagstone,  and  marbles,  properly  belonging  to  the  various  formations  there  exist- 
ing, and  which  would  be  of  immediate  use  to  the  people.  As  the  predominat- 
ing interest  in  the  State  is  farming,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  its  soils  and  subsoils,  to  their  adaptability  to  particular  crops,  as  well  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  preserving  and  increasing  their  fertility.  Information 
vas  also  called  for  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  suitable  forest  trees,  in  order 
to  promote  the  growth  of  timber.  Pursuant  to  instructions  the  geologist  has 
pmsecuted  his  labors  with  diligence  and  energy,  reporting  results  of  his  explor- 
mm  in  preliminary  returns,  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline : 

The  geological  exploration  has  embraced  the  counties  of  Cass,  Douglas, 
Gage,  Jones,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Lancaster,  Lucas,  Nemaha,  Otoe,  Pawnee, 
Ri^rdson,  and  Sarpy,  comprising  the  larger  portion  of  the  settled  counties 
Mwh  of  the  Platte. 

An  extensive  collection  has  been  procured  of  carboniferous  fossils,  and  abund- 
ant materials  are  expected  illustrative  of  the  geology  of  the  State,  which  for 
agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  promises  to  be  second  to  none  in  the  Union. 

The  present  geological  survey  has  been  looked  to  with  anxiety,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  discovery  of  coal-beds  adequate  to  the  supply  of  fuel  for  a  dense 
population.  Goal-measure  rocks  from  Des  Moines  across  Iowa  to  Nebraska 
City  have  been  traced,  rendering  it  probable  that  this  important  fuel  will  be 
found  by  boring  below  the  water  level  of  the  Missouri.  The  clays  and  lime- 
»tr>ne8,  it  is  supposed,  may  increase  in  thickness  iu  their  westward  extension, 
^  that  in  Nebraska  it  may  be  necessary  to  bore  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
ftret  before  reaching  good  beds  of  coal,  which  even  at  that  depth  might  be  prof- 
itable. In  England  coal  has  been  mined  1,794  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and 
numerous  pits  arc  worked  there  from  800  to  1,200  feet  in  depth. 

In  Nebraska  thin  coal-beds,  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  have  been  found 
in  Tarioos  localities,  and  worked  with  considerable  profit ;  an  outcrop  at  Ne- 
braska City  having  been  advantageously  wrought  by  drifting  in  a  distance  of 
three  hnndred  yards.  On  the  Missouri  bottom,  in  Otoe  county,  in  sinking  a 
veil  sixteen  feet,  a  seam  of  coal  was  penetrated  four  inches  thick  on  one  side 
of  the  well  and  ten  on  the  other.  At  Brownsville  a  seam  of  coal  is  found, 
showing  that  many  plants  had  existed  peculiar  to  the  carboniferous  rocks  in 
other  States.  In  Nemaha  county,  at  Aspinwall,  the  most  favorable  exhibition 
of  coal  exista  which  has  yet  been  observed  in  the  State,  the  general  dip  of  the 
Mb  appearing  to  be  up  the  Missouri,  or  nearly  north  or  northwest.  The  rocks 
tt  Aspinwall  are  all  geologically  at  a  lower  horizon  than  the  Nebraska  City 
strata,  and  generally  benisath  the  Brownsville  beds,  so  that  the  inclination  must 
be  eight  to  ten  feet  per  mile.  There  are  two  seams  at  Aspinwall,  one  cropping 
out  near  the  river  fifteen  feet  above  the  water,  twenty-four  inches  thick,  the 
coal  of  good  quality.  The  rocks  hold  such  a  position  at  this  point  that  it  is 
9  I 
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presumed  the  finding- of  profitable  coal-beds  here  would  determine  the  existence 
of  available  coal  strata  running  through  Nemaha,  Pawnee,  Richardson,  and 
Johnson  counties. 

Abrupt  termination  of  the  seams  is  a  peculiarity  everywhere  along  the  Mis- 
souri, probably  attributable  to  an  inclination  towards  the  river  of  the  superin- 
cumbent beds ;  irregularity  in  the  thickness  of  seams  being  here  quite  apparent, 
varying  from  one  to  twenty -four  inches.  A  short  distance  below  Rulo  a  bed  of 
coal  has  been  successfully  worked  by  drifting,  the  vein  having  been  struck  by 
a  shaft  sunk  from  a  point  higher  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  found  twelve 
feet  below  the  position  at  the  outcrop,  showing  considerable  inclinatiou  of  the 
beds  from  the  river  towards  the  west  This  dip  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
extensive  erosion  of  the  rocks  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  yellow  marl  or  drift 
deposits.  This  erosion  has  given  rise  to  many  perplexing  local  inclinations  ol 
strata,  the  thickness  of  the  coal  bed  at  this  point  being  ten  to  twelve  inches,  in- 
creasing in  one  instance  to  seventeen  inches.  On  the  Iowa  reserve,  along  the 
Great  Nemaha  river,  a  bed  crops  out  in  the  ravines  or  banks  of  little  streams, 
several  hundred  bushels  of  coal  having  been  taken  cut  from  time  to  time  foi 
years  past.  Underlying  the  coal  is  a  bed  of  gray  fire-clay  full  of  fragments  ol 
plants,  as  fern  leaves  and  stems  of  rushes,  the  same  as  occur  in  the  underlying 
clays  in  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  coal  fields. 

Nine  miles  southeast  of  Hiawatha,  the  county  seat  of  Brown  county,  Kansas; 
a  bed  of  coal  is  worked  with  success,  the  quality  being  highly  spoken  of.  It  h 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  found  along  the  Missouri  river  in 
Nemaha  and  Richardson  counties,  in  Nebraska.  Although  no  seams  were  ob 
served  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  Missouri,  in  Richardson  county 
yet  soon  after  reaching  Pawnee  coal  was  discovered. 

This  important  fuel  has  not  been  found  on  the  Nemaha  river  itself,  but  ha 
been  discerned  on  its  branches.  The  reason  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  grei^ 
erosion  of  the  underlying  rocks  in  the  river  valley,  and  the  subsequent  deprefl 
sion  of  alluvion  of  vast  thickness,  effectually  concealing  all  outcrop  pings.  Th 
coal  seems  to  be  packed  down  on  the  clay  like  masses  of  flat  rock,  the  clay  U 
low  being  hard,  filled  with  fragments  of  fern  leaves  and  stems  of  rushes,  sin 
ilar  to  the  clay  underneath  the  coal  seams  in  Ohio  atld  Pennsylvania.  Tb 
under  surface  of  the  coal  appears  to'  be  composed  of  stems  of  grasses,  as  if  thi 
vegetable  debris  began  upon  a  thick,  grass-covered  surface.  The  vegetable  im 
pressions  do  not  go  down  into  the  seam,  for  where  the  coal  ceases  all  traces  c 
vegetable  matters  disappear.  In  Johnson  county,  at  Tecumseh,  a  thin  sean 
varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  thick,  has  been  opened  and  worked  with  su( 
cess.  The  returns  thus  far  do  not  indicate  the  discovery,  by  the  geologist,  < 
any  thick  coal  beds  in  the  region  he  has  traversed. 

FOREST  CULTURE. 

It  is  reported  by  the  geologist  that  sufficiently  numerous  experiments  hai 
been  made  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  forests,  in  comparatively  brief  period 
may  be  restored  to  the  almost  treeless  prairies  of  the  west.  It  is  supposed  ihi 
during  the  time  the  brown  coal  beds  were  deposited  all  these  treeless  plaic 
were  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  forest  trees,  like  those  of  the  tropical  an 
sub-tropical  climates,  such  as  palm  trees,  gigantic  sycamores,  maples,  poplar 
cedars,  hickories,  cinnamon,  and  fig  trees ;  large  portions  of  the  upper  Missou 
being  now  covered  with  the  silicified  trunks  of  trees  of  huge  dimensions,  e: 
hibiting  the  annual  rings  of  growth  with  great  distinctness. 

The  counties  of  Otoe,  Nemaha,  and  Richardson,  in  Nebraska,  contain  moi 
timber  than  any  other  portions  of  the  State.  Hundreds  of  acres  have  been  coi 
ered  with  fine,  healthy  growth  of  hickory,  walnut,  oak,  soft  maple,  coffee  beai 
and  basswood,  within  the  past  ten  years,  since  the  young  trees  have  be< 
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gaarded  from  fires  and  protected  by  settlers.  The  geologist  has  given  this  mat- 
ter special  attention,  reporting  the  theory  as  untenable  which  holds  that  trees 
conla  not  be  reared  successfuHy  on  the  prairies  of  the  west,  and  that  the  climate 
and  Boil  are  unfavorable  to  forest  culture.  The  trees  now  in  cultivation  are  gen- 
enllj  indigenous  varieties,  such  as  the  cottonwood,  soH;  maple,  elm,  basswood, 
blaek  ▼tJnat,  honey  locust,  and  willow. 

Al  a  point  selected  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Missouri,  near 
Omaha,  cottonwood  trees  were  found  ten  years  old  between  two  and  three  feet 
in  drcamference,  thirty  feet  in  height,  while  often  substantial  trees  of  different 
^ies  and  lesser  proportions  succeed,  such  as  the  sof^  maple,  common  locust, 
honey  locust,  and  olack  walnut ;  a  cottonwood  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  Ne- 
brai>ka,  of  same  age,  having  been  reared  from  the  seed,  four  feet  in  circumfer- 
eoce  and  fifty  feet  in  height — a  fine  grove  of  the  variety  mentioned  existing  ten 
miiee  »oath  of  Plattsmouth. 

The  Scotch,  Austrian,  white,  and  Russian  pines,  spruce,  balsam  fir,  arbor- 
rits,  red  cedar,  and  Lombardy  poplars,  are  all  of  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  in 
the  State.  The  cultivated  forests,  it  is  supposed,  will  prove  more  desirable  than 
the  natural  growth.  A  lai^  number  of  intelligent,  enterprising  farmers  are  en- 
gaged in  planting  forests  in  some  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  in  nearly  the 
vhole  extent  of  which  all  the  common  fruit  trees  can  be  raised  from  the  seed  as 
eaailj  as  corn.  The  planting  of  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  forest  trees  on  each  quar- 
ter section  is  recommended  by  the  geologist,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  moisture, 
tddmg  greater  fertility  to  the  soil,  and  producing  beneficial  effects  upon  the  cli- 
Bttte.  It  is  ascertained  that  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  past  the  rain  has 
gndoally  increased  in  quantity,  and  is  more  equally  distributed  through  the 
jear.  It  is  supposed  this  change  will  continue  to  extend  across  the  dry  belt  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  as  settlements  are  extended  and  the  forest 
tree?  are  planted  in  proper  quantities. 

Experiments  have  been  eminently  successful  in  the  propagation  of  all  kinds 
of  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  apricots,  plums, 
blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  and  grapes,  having  been  cultivated  to  great 
perfection.  Of  the  grape,  the  Hartford  Prolific,  Catawba,  Clinton,  Concord, and 
Delaware  varieties  have  been  propagated  with  entire  success  j  such  being  the 
ease  also  with  the  Diana  grape  at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte. 

PEAT. 

Peat  is  regarded  by  the  geologist  as  ranking  next  to  coal  as  fuel,  there  being 
Kveral  kinds  of  it,  the  grass  turf,  leaf  turf,  heath  turf,  mud  turf,  &c.  That 
foQod  in  Ireland  is  generally  composed  of  a  kind  of  moss  or  sphagnum.  It  is 
4n  accumulation  of  half-decomposed  vege^ble  matter  formed  in  wet  or  swampy 
plaices,  and  may  therefore  be  composed  of  any  plants  growing  in  such  localities. 
Inder  the  water  the  vegetable  matter  undergoes  slow  decomposition  or  com- 
hnjtioQ  as  it  were,  so  that  spontaneous  charcoal  is  formed,  principally  differing 
^m  true  coal  in  not  having  been  subjected  to  the  immense  pressure  by  which 
the  latter  is  formed. 

Several  kinds  of  peat  were  found  by  the  geologist  in  Otoe,  Nemaha,  Richard- 
^>t)f  Pawnee,  and  Johnson  counties,  there  being  but  few  parts  of  the  State,  it  is 
^opposed,  in  which  peat  may  not  be  found ;  and  although  the  areas  of  the  peat 
wg«  are  limited,  yet  they  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  sources 
of  fdel  in  that  region.  Near  Table  Rock,  six  miles  northeast  of  Pawnee  City, 
there  is  a  low  flat  marsh  of  one  hundred  acres,  which  will  furnish  peat  of  good 
quality,  two  feet  or  more  thick  over  the  whole  surface.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Pawnee  City,  there  is  a  small  peat  bog  six  hundred  feet  in  length  and  three 
hundred  in  width  in  which  the  peat  is  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness ;  and 
twenty-four  miles  southwest  of  Brownsville,  in  Nemaha  county,  there  areplaces 
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where  peat  is  fonnd  to  the  depth  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  ten  miles  west  of  that 
place  there  are  other  peat  bogs  which  have  attracted  considerable  attentioD* 
there  being  quite  extensive  beds  at  Falls  City  and  Salem,  in  Richardson  couDty. 

SALT. 

The  great  salt  basin,  situated  near  the  town  of  Lancaster,  covers  an  area  of 
four  hifndred  acres.  Several  minor  basins  and  isolated  springs  also  exist  in  that 
vicinity,  covering  miles  in  extent.  These  basins  are  depressions  in  the  surfacf, 
which  is  covered  with  accumulations  of  salt,  appealing  in  the  distance  like  the 
mirage  of  a  desert. 

The  brine,  in  small  quantities,  issues  from  the  surface  of  the  great  banin  in  a 
number  of  places,  the  water  flowing  from  it  being  estimated  at  from  six  to  ei^ht 
gallons  per  minute.  Another  basin  of  importance  is  situated  between  Oak  and 
Salt  creeks,  covering  an  area  of  two  hundred  acres,  and  another  of  like  extent, 
known  as  Kenosha  basin,  is  found  on  Little  Salt  creek.  Numerons  small  bai^ins 
exist  on  Middle  creek,  having  an  estimated  surface  of  six  hundred  acres,  a  num- 
ber of  much  less  extent  being  situated  between  Middle  and  Salt  creeks. 

The  largest  spring  is  on  Salt  creek,  issuing  from  sand  rock,  in  one  stream,  at 
the  rate  of  four  gallons  per  minute.  The  geological  formations  in  the  vicinitj 
of  these  basins  are  of  the  upper  carboniferous  and  lower  cretaceous  age.  These 
salt  spriiigs  are  supposed  to.  come  ffom  the  upper  carboniferous  rocks,  at  a^reat 
depth  below  the  surface. 

From  June  to  November,  1866,  two  Cv-impanies  were  operating  in  these  basins, 
producing,  in  that  time,  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  salt. 

THK    ROCKS   OP   NEBRASKA. 

Sandstones  abound  in  the  country  along  the  Little  Blue  river,  nearly  to  tlie 
mouth  of  Big  Sandy,  where  masses  of  whitish  limestone  appear  on  the  sammitd 
of  the  hills;  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  Big  Sandy  these  rocks  assa me  an 
important  thickness. 

They  are  composed  of  bivalve  shells,  closely  packed,  with  carbonate  of  lime 
enough  to  cement  them.  They  are  very  useful  for  building  purposes,  and  make 
excellent  lime.  The  same  hard  rocks  occur  on  Swan  and  Turkey  creeks,  al^o 
on  the  Big  Blue,  above  the  mouth  of  Turkey  creek.  The  belt  of  country  ander- 
laid  by  the  sandstone  of  the  Dakota  gi*oup  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  and, 
extending  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska  into  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  is  from  forty 
to  fifty  miles  wide.  In  this  group  are  strata  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  thick,  of  yel- 
lowish white  friable  sandstones,  of  economical  importance,  containing  email 
quantities  of  quartz.  The  bottom  lands  of  all  the  streams  in  this  region  are  said 
to  have  a  soil  from  five  to  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  to  be  of  the  greatest  fertility. 

South  of  Beatrice  are  numerous  exposures  of  limestone,  and  four  miles  east  of 
that  place,  on  Bear  creek,  is  a  large  ledge  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  same  bed  is  seen  along  the  Big  Bine  to  Beatrice,  forming  some  of  the 
most  important  quarries  in  that  portion  of  Nebraska.  Fine  large  columnar 
masses,  a  foot  or  more  thick,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  are  worked 
for  buildings.  They  are  of  beautiful  cream-color,  soft  but  tenacious  in  texture, 
and  from  which  caps  and  sills  can  readily  be  fashioned.  Limestone  suitable 
for  building  purposes  is  abundant  all  over  Pawnee  county,  scarcely  a  farm  being: 
without  a  quarry.  The  best  quarry  in  Pawnee  county  is  eight  miles  west  i»t' 
Pawnee  City ;  it  is  soft,  of  cream  color,  full  of  small  cavities,  and  the  true  fusulina 
limestone,  valued  for  building  purposes.  The  general  inclination  of  all  the  beds 
in  this  part  of  the  State  being  towards  the  west  and  north  west,  new  beds  Are 
constantly  making  their  appearance  in  advancing  westward. 

The  whole  of  Johnson  county  is  underlaid  by  rocks  of  the  upper  coal  measure  ; 
Fery  few  exposures  of  rocks  being  found  along  the  Nemaha  and  its  branched. 
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Jo  the  alluTia]  clays,  near  Tecmnseh,  interesting  remains  of  animals  exist,  which 
appear  to  have  been  nameroas,  at  one  period,  all  over  the  west. 

Jnst  over  the  cap  rock  of  the  coal  seam  two  molar  teeth  of  a  mastodon  were 
dL^covered  while  stripping  away  alluvial  clays,  one  of  which  was  obta.ined  by 
Uie  geologist. 

Abont  six  miles  west  of  Teiumseh  a  molar  tooth  of  the  species  Elephas 
Americanas  was  discovered.  This  huge  animal,  it  is  conjectured,  ranged  all  over 
the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi,  its  remains  of  late  years  having  been  found  in 
Califoraia  and  Colorado,  and  that  the  molar  referred  to  is  the  first  evidence  of  its 
eiijitence  found  in  the  Missouri  valley.  The  geologist  discovered,  in  1858,  the 
trnuins  of  a  number  of  extinct  auimals  in  some  pliocene  tertiary  deposits,  on  the 
Xiobrara  river,  and  among  them  a  species  of  mastodon,  which  an  eminent  nat- 
uralist of  Philadelphia  described  as  mastodon  munijicus  ;  also  of  an  elephant, 
al]«?d  eUpkas  imperator^  a  third  larger  than  any  before  known.  The  surface  of 
Ricbard^n  is  more  rugged  than  any  of  the  interior  counties,  the  underlying  rocks 
being  composed  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  clays,  belonging  to  the  age  of  the 
upper  coal  measures. 

In  Nemaha  county,  near  Peru,  the  bluffs  along  the  Missouri  seem  to  be  formed 
ofiiTP^lar  beds  of  soft  sandstone  and  laminated  clays.  High  up  on  the  hills, 
at  some  distance  from  the  river,  is  a  bed  of  sandstone  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
thick,  which  is  extensively  quarried.  A  fine  quarry  of  limestone  of  very  supe- 
rior quality  for  building  purposes  has  also  been  found  at  Brownsville  ;  the  bed 
Wing  about  three  feet  thick,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  ob- 
eervations  of  the  geologist,  north  of  the  Platte  river,  in  Douglas  and  Sarpy 
coQQtie^,  resulted  in  the  belief  that  the  limestones  of  the  upper  coal  measures  pass 
from  sight  beneath  the  water  level  of  the  Missouri  river  at  De  Soto,  and  are 
tb«i  fiocceeded  by  sandstones  of  the  cretaceous  age.  These  coal-measnre  lime- 
stones occupy  abont  two-thirds  of  Douglas  county — ^limestone  of  good  quality 
beiog  found  n^r  Omaha,  in  that  county,  all  over  Sarpy,  and  on  both  sides  of 
tbe  Platte,  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhorn  river.  The  geologist  reports 
a  remarkable  peculiarity  he  has  discovered  in  regard  to  the  surface  of  this  rock, 
vhicb,  on  the  superincumbent  drift  being  removed,  is  found  planed  so  smoothly 
by  glacial  action,  that  it  will,  without  further  wurking,  make  excellent  facings 
tor  caps  and  sills ;  this  glacial  action  being  also  visible  at  Plattsmouth. 

The  Bouthem  portion  of  J^ancaster  county  is  underlaid  by  rocks  of  the  per- 
nian  or  permo-carboniferous  period,  the  basis  rocks  of  three-fourths  of  this 
^>aDty  being  composed  of  the  rusty  sandstone  of  the  cretaceous  formation  or 
Dakota  group.  No  exposures  of  the  underlying  rocks  are  found  after  passing 
from  the  sources  of  the  Nemaha  to  those  of  Salt  creek  ;  yet  in  this  portion  of  the 
tonntry  are  found  some  of  the  exposures  of  the  permo-carboniferous  rocks,  occu- 
pying an  area  of  about  five  miles  square. 

^  The  entire  thickness  of  the  rocky  strata  at  this  point  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
[•^t,  arranged  in  layers  from  six  inches  to  two  feet.  The  texture  of  the  rocks 
»  very  fine,  and  they  are  of  a  light  cream-color.  Several  quarries  at  that  point 
ire  of  importance,  as  they  yield  the  only  good  building  material  for  nearly  fifty 
ffl'W  north,  south,  and  west,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  east  of  the  designated 
capital  of  the  State.  On  the  Platte,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Cass  county, 
« yellow  magnesian  limestone,  not  observed  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  is 
obtained  for  building,  being  durable,  tenacious,  and  easily  worked. 

The  geological  formations  in  Cass  county  are  of  the  upper  carboniferous  strata, 
capped  along  the  west  and  southwest  portions  with  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota 
rroop.  The  coal-measure  rocks  appear  near  the  water's  edge  at  the  mouth  of 
^alt  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashland,  in  Saunders  county.  East  of  this  point 
for  gome  distance  the  red  sandstones  occupy  the  hills  along  the  Platte ;  but  the 
Hmirstune  continoes  to  rise  higher,  assuming  more  importance ;  the  sandstone 
disappearing  fifteen  miles  west  of  Plattsmouth.  In  both  sandstones  and  lime- 
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stones  extensive  quarries  have  been  opened,  tbe  former  adapted  to  general  boild- 
ing  purposes,  the  latter  used  for  walls  and  ornamental  work.  On  the  Weeping 
Water,  in  the  central  part  of  Cass  county,  heavy  beds  of  Umestone  are  fonnd  of 
great  economical  value. 

In  the  bUiie  of  Nebraska  the  beds  of  rocks  are  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  with 
a  slight  inclination  of  the  strata  to  the  west  or  northwest. 

A  superficial  deposit  of  yellow  silicious  marl  occupies  much  of  the  country, 
and  is  largely  developed  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river,  extending  from  its 
mouth  to  the  foot  of  the  great  bend  above  the  mouth  of  White  river.  It  is 
called  the  "bluff  formation,"  because  it  forms  the  picturesque  hills  or  bluffs 
along  the  Missouri,  especially  on  the  Iowa  side,  between  Council  Bluffs  and 
Sioux  City.  In  the  drift  or  gravel  deposit  in  the  bottom  lands  of  the  streams  of 
Nebraska  are  abundant  exhibitions  of  turbulent  wateri?,  but  never  in  the  yellow 
marl  beds.  The  marl  is  full  of  nutritious  matter  for  vegetation,  it  being  proba* 
ble  that  to  this  deposit  is  to  be  attributed  the  almost  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
the  river  counties  of  Nebraska.  The  soil  on  the  upland  is  usually  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  along  the  bottoms  of  streams  fourteen  to  twenty 
feet.  In  the  yellow  marl  formation  are  numerous  shells  identical  with  recent 
species  showing  the  modern  character  of  the  deposit.  There  also  bones  of  ex- 
tinct animals,  as  the  mastodon,  the  American  elephant ;  also  a  species  of  beaver 
of  huge  dimensions,  and  other  animals  mingled  with  bones  of  species  now  living. 

Along  the  Missouri  the  bluffs  formed  by  the  marl  deposit  are  very  steep,  yet 
vegetation  has  been  seen  growing  upon  them  where  the  sides  had  an  inclination 
of  fifty  degrees. 

These  hills,  although  furnishing  good  grass,  cannot  be  used  for  the  raising  of 
cereals ;  yet,  as  the  soil  is  chemically  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  loess  of  the 
Bhine,  it  is  inferred  it  would  be  very  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and 
at  some  future  time  these  marl  hills  may  present  some  of  the  finest  vineyards  in 
America.  The  valleys  of  the  streams  are  remarkably  fertile,  the  upland  soil 
being  thinner  and  less  productive ;  still  there  is  scarcely  a  place  not  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  excellent  grass.  In  proceeding  westward  in  Ne- 
braska the  valleys  are  found  suitable  for  agricultural  purpoeeSy  while  the  uplands 
are  more  useful  for  grazing. 

The  matei  ials  for  brick-making,  such  as  clays  and  salids,  are  reported  inex- 
haustible. The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  this  region  is  best  shown  by  its  crops ; 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  being  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre,  of 
oats  from  forty  to  fifty,  and  of  corn  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  bushela.  The 
high  prairies  yield  from  one  to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre ;  the  valleys,  from  two 
to  three  tons. 

The  soil  in  the  belt  of  country  underlaid  with  the  Dakota  group  of  rocks* 
being  composed  largely  of  i»ilica,  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  and  oats ;  the  former  weighing  more  to  the  measured  bushel  tlian 
the  wheat  produced  on  any  other  geological  formation. 

To  more  fully  develop  our  vast  mineral  wealth  and  other  natural  resources, 
the  establishment  of  geological  surveys  in  the  new  and  comparatively  unexplored 
regions  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  west  is  recommended.  The  first  ob- 
ject should  be  to  obtain  correct  knowledge  of  the  general  geological  structure  of 
the  country ;  that  is,  of  the  age,  geographical  extent,  thickness,  and  boandanes 
of  each  of  the  great  geological  systems  of  rocks  within  its  area;  at  the  same  time 
the  nature  of  the  various  subordinate  groups  of  rocks,  their  order  of  suocessioD, 
thickness,  composition,  dip,  and  probable  influence  upon  the  soils,  springs  and 
drainage  of  the  country,  should  be  determined.  Especial  attention,  from  the 
first,  should  also  be  given  to  the  various  valuable  minerals,  their  geological  position » 
quality,  quantity,  mode  of  occurrence,  location  with  relation  to  fud,  materi;*!  for 
fluxes,  and  the  construction  of  furnaces,  as  well  as  navigable  streams  or  other 
means  of  transportation. 
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AtteotioQ  shoald  likewise  be  given  to  the  materials  for  the  constrnction  of 
roads  boo^s,  bridges,  such  as  bailding-stones,  limestones  for  the  manufacture 
of  qaicklime,  sand,  clays  for  making  bricks  and  tiles,  as  well  as  for  potters'  use. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  various  soils  and  dubsoils,  and 
their  adaptabilitj  to  the  growth  of  different  kinds  of  crops,  fruit,  and  ornamental 
ti  veil  as  forest  trees.  If  the  district  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  barometrical  ob- 
jtrratioDS  should  be  made  to  determine  the  heights  of  the  elevations  above  the 
»ea  and  the  principal  streams,  and  attention  should  likewise  be  given  to  the 
dimitologj  of  the  country. 

Fall  seta  of  collections  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  rocks,  soils,  ores,  minerals, 
aod  mineral  waters  of  every  description,  as  well  as  of  the  various  organic  re- 
mains, characterizing  the  different  formations,  should  be  carefully  collected  and 
preserved  for  study  and  analysis.  These  collections  to  be  arranged  and  perma- 
nendj  preserved  in  the  department. 

It  is  proposed  that  specimens  of  every  kind  be  transported  to  the  depart- 
ment for  careful  investigation,  in  order  that  final  and  more  detailed  reports  may 
be  made  oat,  illustrated  by  maps,  sectione,  diagrams  and  drawings  of  tiie  various 
fii^^il  remaiDS,  characteristic  of  the  different  rocks.  Authority  should  be  given 
for  the  pablication  of  the  final  reports  in  a  suitable  form,  and  in  such  manner  as 
to  be  creditable  to  the  country. 

A  few  such  reports  properly  prepared  by  competent  and  reliable  authorities, 
vi(h  full  statistics  of  our  resources,  would,  if  distributed  abroad,  have  a  tendency 
to  iitimulate  immigration,  and  cause  the  rapid  settlement  of  our  vast  unoccupied 
Dttblic  domain,  thus  increasing  the  national  wealth  and  power,  and  relieving  the 
bttrdeos  of  general  taxation. 

It  is  submitted  that  a  comparatively  small  outlay  in  this  way  would  be  fol- 
lowtfd  by  manifold  returns  to  the  national  treasury. 

BOrXDARY    LINES    BBTWKBN    COLORADO    AND    NBW   MEXICO,    CALIFORNIA    AND 
OREGON.  AND  OREGON  AND  IDAHO. 

In  the  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1S67,  authority  is  given  and  provision 
made  at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  sixty  dollars  per  mile  for  the  survey  of  the 
37ih  parallel  of  north  latitude,  so  far  as  it  constiiutes  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  estimated  to  be  in  length  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles. 

The  work  is  one  of  unusual  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  several  lofty  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  San  Juan,  La  Plata,  La  Late,  and 
the  sommit  of  the  Raton  mountain,  extremely  rugged,  snow-capped,  and  only 
accessible  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

Id  order  to  run,  mark,  and  permanently  establish  the  boundary  great  perse- 
yeranoe,  ability,  and  experience  are  required,  so  as  to  fix  astronomically  the  line, 
ioTolving  the  ascertainment  and  determination  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  and 
loDgitade. 

In  lUy  last,  the  propositions  of  several  gentlemen  of  skill  and  ability  were 
nbmitted,  among  which  was  the  application  of  Governor  William  Gilpin,  of 
Colorado,  who  proposed  to  associate  with  him  two  highly  accomplished  and 
(kilfnl  artists.  That  gentleman  was  earnestly  recommended  as  possessing 
(nperior  knowledge  of  the  mountain  system  over  which  the  line  of  demarcation 
vill  pass,  as  he  had,  in  various  expeditions,  traversed  those  mountains,  and 
possttaed  a  knowledge  of  their  topographical  features  and  surrounding  objects 
of  the  country,  with  the  ability  to  represent  them.  The  department  having 
selected  Governor  G'Ipin,  a  contract  was  made  with  him  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1^7,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  establish  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude  between  the  103d  and  1 09th  degrees  of 
vest  longitude  from  Greenwich,  being  a  boundary  common  to  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado  as  defined  by  acts  of  Congress  approved  September  9,  1850,  section 
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2,  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  9,  page  447,  and  February  28,  1861,  section  1,  of 
the  act  providing  "  a  temporary  government  for  the  Territory  of  Colorado," 
Statutes  at  I^arge,  volume  12,  page  172. 

As  this  is  so  important  a  geographical  line,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  contractor 
should  determine  the  same  by  a  series  of  astronomical  observations,  eleven 
nearly  equidistant  stations  near  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude  included 
between  the  aforesaid  points,  in  order  to  establish  the  boundary,  and  that  be 
should  take  at  least  six  hundred  observations  of  circum-meridian  and  circumpolar 
stars  for  latitude,  and  east  and  west  stars  near  the  prime  vertical  for  time.  The?e 
observations  to  be  reduced  and  subjected  to  a  rigorous  discussion,  and  the  final 
results  deduced  in  accordance  with  well-established  mathematical  formulae,  a 
complete  record  of  the  astronomical,  magnetic,  and  other  observations,  with  the 
various  reductions  and  final  results,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  in  proper  form,  to  be  permanently  preserved  for  future 
reference. 

Opposite  each  of  the  eleven  astronomical  stations  it  is  required  there  shall  be 
erected  on  the  parallel  a  monument,  to  be  a  shaft  of  not  less  than  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  in  any  part,  and  at  least  six  feet  in  length,  three  feet  of  which  to  pro- 
ject above  the  surface,  one-half  the  length  being  imbedded  in  the  earth.  Twelve 
inches  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  are  to  be  squared  to  correspond  with  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  on  which  are  to  be  durably  inscribed,  by  chiselling  the  stone, 
on  the  north,  "  Colorado ;"  on  the  south,  "  New  Mexico ;"  on  the  east,  "  1867;" 
on  the  west, "  37°  N.  L."  Around  this  shaft  a  circular  mound  is  to  be  constructed 
five  feet  in  diameter,  of  stone  boulders  firmly  imbedded  in  the  ground,  and  taper- 
ing up  to  the  shaft  at  the  height  of  two  feet.  On  each  of  the  four  sides  facing 
the  shaft  the  contractor  is  to  dig  a  pit  two  feet  square,  eighteen  inches  deep, 
and  six  feet  from  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  if  there  be  any  permanent  natural 
objects  which  can  be  made  available  in  perpetuating  the  monument,  the  bear- 
ings and  distances  of  such  objects  from  the  monument  are  to  be  carefully  ascer- 
tained and  described  in  the  notes  as  "  witnesses,"  while  full  and  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  the  monument  are  to  be  given. 

When  the  eleven  astronomical  monuments  shall  have  been  established,  the 
intermediate  boundary  line  is  to  be  surveyed  and  marked.  In  doing  this  it  is 
agreed  that  a  "  transit "  of  approved  manufacture  and  Gunter's  chain  shall  be 
used,  and  an  extra  standard  chain  carried,  with  which  the  one  used  shall  be 
compared  and  tested  every  morning,  and  as  much  oftener  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  accuracy.  As  the  work  progresses,  observations  at  night  oti  polari?, 
upper  and  lower  culmination,  will  be  taken,  and  at  the  greatest  elongation  of 
the  same  star,  the  iostrument  being  reversed,  a  similar  test  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  line  will  be  made. 

Offsets  from  tangent  to  parallel  are  to  be  made  from  every  astronomical  monu- 
ment east  and  west  to  the  equidistant  points  between  them,  perpetuating  the 
true  points  in  the  parallel  of  latitude  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  each  mile  an  earthen  or  stone  mound  is  to  be  raised  four  feet 
high,  of  a  conical  shape,  with  a  pit  two  feet  square,  and  eighteen  inches  deep  on 
the  east  and  west  of  the  mound,  and  six  feet  from  its  base.  Prior  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  mound,  an  excavation  is  to  be  made  in  jts  proposed  centre, 
three  feet  six  inches  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  to  be  placed  a  marked 
stone,  charcoal,  or  a  charred  block,  and  above  this  there  .is  to  be  planted  a  post 
eight  feet  in  length,  six  inches  square,  bevelled  at  the  top,  three  feet  in  the 
ground,  leaving  twelve  inches  to  project  above  the  top  of  the  mound.  Upon 
the  post  there  will  be  durably  marked,  on  the  north  side  **  C,"  for  Coloi-ado ;  on 
the  south, "  N.  M.,"  for  New  Mexico ;  on  the  west, "  1867;"  and  on  the  east,  num- 
ber of  each  mile  from  the  initial  station  or  point  of  intersection  of  the  103d  degree 
of  west  longitude  with  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Where  the  physical  obstacles  of  the  country  on  the  parallel  may  be  foand  such 
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tf  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  overcoming  tbem,  such  as  the  inaccessibility  of 
fDowy  moantains,  high  and  abrupt  ridges,  dc^ep  canons  or  other  insurmountable 
impediments  to  the  direct  measurement  of  the  tangent,  and  the  ascertainment  of 
the  diffei  enc<^s  of  longitude  between  the  astronomical  station,  then,  and  in  that 
ca^,  triangulation  must  be  resorted  to,  checked  by  frequent  determination  of  the 
ktitade  where  the  features  of  the  country  will  afford  the  facilities  for  so  doing, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  distances  over  impassable  barriers.  In  marking  the  par- 
allel in  such  contingencies  the  contractor,  to  perpetuate  the  line,  is  required  to 
avail  himself  of  natural  monuments,  such  as  peaks  of  mountains,  or  other  bold 
aod  prominent  landmarks,  though  at  irregular  distances,  yet  standing  on  the 
parallel. 

As  the  leading  object  in  view  is  to  make  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico 
aod  Colorado  vii»ible  to  the  people  of  the  respective  jurisdictions,  it  is  agreed,  in 
regard  to  monuments  which  cannot  be  placed  at  the  proper  mile-posts,  that  they 
(hall  be  established  near  travelled  roaas,  rivers,  and  mountain-passes. 

Sketches  are  required  to  be  made  of  the  topogn'iphy  of  the  country  immedi- 
ately along  the  parallel,  and  that  there  shall  be  platted  remarkable  ranges  of 
moaotains,  lofty  peaks  by  which  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  and  of  the  monu- 
meuu  perpetuating  it  can  be  identified.  The  maps  of  the  line,  in  triplicate,  are 
to  exhibit  the  eleven  astronomical  monuments,  erected  on  the  parallel,  together 
with  other  topographical  data,  and  the  returns  are  to  be  accompanied  by  report 
showing  the  character  of  the  observations,  results,  and  their  application  to  the 
dftprmiDatiou  and  marking  of  the  37th  parallel,  coextensive  with  the  common 
Wndary  between  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  The  initial 
and  terminating  points  of  the  line,  or  the  northeast  and  northwest  corners  of  New 
Mexico,  are  to  be  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  more  conspicuous  and  promi 
ceot  monuments  than  those  which  will  be  built  in  intermediate  places. 

ORBGON-CALIFORNIA,  OREGON  AND  IDAHO  BOUNDARIES. 

On  the  17th  June  last,  Daniel  G.  Major,  an  astronomer  of  experience  and 
energy,  was  designated  by  the  department  for  the  determination  and  survey  of 
th  pe  boundaries  ;  the  former  of  an  estimated  length  of  220  miles,  starting  from 
the  intersection  of  the  120th  meridian  west  of  Greenwich,  with  the  42d  north 
latitude,  and  extending  thence  westward  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  the  latter  160 
milrt*  long,  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Owyhee,  an  affluent  of  Snake  river, 
ihence  due  south  to  the  intersection  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  on  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  principles  and  requirements  of  the  contract  for  the  survey  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  are  made  applicable  for  the  sUrvey  of  the  Oregon- 
California  and  Oregon-Idaho  lines,  the  service  having  been  authorized  and 
provision  made  for  the  same  in  the  appropriation  act  of  2d  March,  1867,  (Statutes 
1S66  and  1867,  pages  465  and  466.) 

In  the  year  1864,  Astronomer  Major  completed  the  determination,  survey, 
and  marking  of  that  portion  of  the  46th  parallel  of  north  latitude  included  be- 
tween the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  the  Territory  of  Washington. 

From  the  head  of  Walla- Walla  valley,  thence  on  to  Snake  river,  that  line 
traverses  a  continued  succession  of  precipitous  ridges  of  the  Blue  mountains, 
Wvily  covered  with  timber,  through  which  the  astronomer  and  party  found  it 
a  »low  and  laborious  task  to  work  their  way,  made  the  more  difficult  by  almost 
impassable  barriers  of  fallen  timber  and  embanked  snow. 

The  field  duties  of  the  survey  were  thus  completed,  and  subsequently  there 
vere  transmitted,  and  are  now  on  our  files,  the  observations,  reductions,  field- 
»'>t4'g,  and  maps  of  that  boundary,  duplicates  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
tuihorities  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  of  Washington  Territory. 
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Public  exigencies  require  the  survey  and  determination  of  the  following  lines : 
The  eastern  boundary  of  Colorado,  of  280  miles. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  same,  367  miles. 

The  northern  and  eastern  boundary  of  Nevada,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  735 
miles. 

Separate  estimates  are  submitted  for  this  important  service. 

LEGISLATION  GRANTING  RIGHT  OP  WAY  TO  RAILROADS  AND  TURNPIKES. 

An  act  was  approved  August  4,  1852,  (Statutes,  vol.  10,  p.  28,)  granting  the 
right  of  way  to  all  rail  and  plank  roads  and  macadamized  turnpikes  passing 
through  the  public  land  belonging  to  the  United  States  for  ten  yeare,  tbat 
law  having  been  subsequently  extended  by  act  3d  of  March,  1855,  (vol.  10,  p. 
683,)  to  all  publx  lands  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  The  privilege 
was  again  granted,  and  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  4th  of  Angust,  1862,  by 
the  act  of  July  15,  1862,  (vol.  12,  p.  577.)  By  the  limitation  of  the  etatate 
this  important  privilege  terminated  on  the  4lh  of  Angust,  1867.  Its  exteneioa 
is  hereby  recommended,  because  it  in  no  respect  lessens  the  land  revenue, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  affords  important  aid  in  the  construction  of  works  of 
intercommunication,  and  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  public  welfare. 

THE   PACIFIC  SLOPS. 

Within  its  limits  there  is  an  endless  succession  of  rugged  steeps,  gentle 
slopes,  fertile  valleys,  with  varied  a^id  salubrious  climate,  its  soil  yielding 
in  abundance  all  the  cereals  and  esculents  of  the  temperate  zone,  fruits  and 
other  products  of  the  semi-tropical  latitudes,  and  the  grape  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, the  olive,  and,  in  its  southern  part,  the  orange,  lime,  fig,  even  cotton  and 
tea  being  within  the  range  of  its  production — its  mountain  sides  covered  with 
nutritious  grasses  for  cattle,  with  forests  affording  immense  quantities  of  lumber 
of  the  finest  quality  for  domestic  purposes  and  ship- building.  Scattered  over 
its  surface  are  extensive  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  quicksilver, 
its  mountains  being  stocked  with  the  precious  metals. 

This  slope  pres.nts  an  irregular  outline  of  an  average  length,  from  north  to 
south,  of  one  thousand  miles — in  width,  six  hundred  and  eighty — including  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Nevada,  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona, 
and  the  western  parts  of  Montana,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  the  whole  region 
of  830,000  square  miles,  equal  to  531,000,000  acres,  traversed  on  the  west  by 
the  Coast  Range,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Cascade,  and  in  the  interior  by  the 
Wasatch,  the  Humboldt,  the  Blue,  and  Bitter  Boot  mountains ;  its  shore  line, 
the  Pacific,  2,261  miles,  exclusive  of  bays,  sounds,  islands,  and  harbors  on  the 
coast,  San  Francisco  and  Puget  sound  being  justly  celebrated  as  amoog  tbe 
first  in  the  world,  while  the  harbor  of  San  Diego  and  the  bay  of  Monterey,  in 
southern  California,  and  Bellingham  bay,  in  Washington  Territory,  are  capacioa8 
and  well  protected.  Its  agricultural  capacity  is  adequate  to  the  support  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  Its  deposits  of  coal,  the  great  propulsive  ele- 
ment, and  of  the  useful  metals,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  are  sufficient  to 
put  in  operation  machine  shops  and  manufacturing  establishments  to  any  extent 
which  the  genius  and  interests  of  its  population  may  desire  to  bring  into^  requi- 
sition under  the  science  of  this  age.  Its  varied  industries,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  whole  republic,  will  be  stimulated  by  the  annual  gold  product,  the  aggregate 
of  which,  since  the  year  1848,  is  estimated  at  a  thousand  one  hundred  millions. 

Such  is  the  region  of  our  national  domain  on  the  Pacific,  while  on  the  east  is 
another  region  of  that  domain,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  boundless  fer- 
tility, equal  in  its  capacity  to  the  support  of  a  like  population,  and  between 
these  great  divisions  are  situated  one  thousand  millions  acres  of  undisposed  of 
public  lands.    Already  our  annual  domestic  trade  has  reached,  according  to  the 
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eitimate  of  bigb  anthority,*  over  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  in  which  the 
vhole  people  have  participated,  in  the  thirty-seven  States  and  nine  Territories, 
vithoat  the  intervention  of  castom-houses.  What  effect  upon  this  trade  and 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  is  the  gradual  settlement  to  have  of  the 
pablic  lands  yet  undisposed  of  between  the  Mif^sisdippi  and  the  Pacific  !  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  by  the  results  of  the  past.  The  more  effectually  to  unite  the 
interests  of  our  people,  Congress  has  lent  the  aid  of  the  government  for  the  con- 
fitniction  of  means  of  intercourse  from  an  early  period  of  our  national  existence 
to  die  present  date,  as  shown  by  the  legislation  in  regard  to  roads  and  railways. 

ROADS. 

Indispensable  to  the  success  and  gp-owth  of  commerce  is  a  well  adjusted 
system  of  thoroughfares,  by  which  regular  and  speedy  intercommunication 
may  be  maintained.  When  communities  advance  in  agricultural  pursuits  roads 
become  an  imperative  necessity,  and  hence  nations  which  have  progressed  in 
civilization  have  left  the  memorials  of  regularly  constructed  facilities  for  transit. 
The  semi-civilization  of  the  Aztecs  is  show^  by  the  remnants  of  ancient  high- 
ways which  have  outlived  even  the  traditions  of  that  people,  while  the  rigor  of 
the  Spaniard  baa  failed  to  obliterate  from  the  land  of  the  Incas  the  evidence  of 
Peruvian  skill  in  the  construction  of  the  causeway  which  for  fifteen  hundred 
miles  still  skirts  the  border  of  the  Andes,  and  with  its  massive  masonry  and 
pendulous  bridges  favorably  compares  with  similar  works  of  the  present  age. 
Not  only  are  such  means  essential  to  commercial  prosperity,  but  they  constitute 
the  most  reliable  element  of  national  strength.  The  prosperity  of  ancient  Italy 
my  be  measured  to  some  extent  by  the  increase  of  the  wonderful  h  ghways 
which,  in  the  zenith  of  that  state,  stretched  from  the  capital  to  grasp  and  unite 
the  provinces  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  added  to  the  state.  These  stu- 
pendous lines  at  last  reached  from  the  wall  of  Agricola  to  the  distant  waters  of 
the  Tigris,  the  utmost  confines  of  Italian  dominion,  and  of  which  an  aggregate 
length  of  fourteen  thousand  miles  had  been  constructed  within  the  limits  of 
Italy  proper. 

The  first  Napoleon  comprehended  the  policy  and  economy  of  such  improve- 
ments, estimating  their  advantages  to  the  commerce  and  power  of  a  nation. 
Besides  constructing  the  grand  chaussecs  interlacing  France,  he  connected,  by 
more  direct  routes,  the  land  commerce  of  Italy  and  Austria  with  western  Europe 
in  the  construction  of  routes  through  the  Alps  at  Mont  Cenis  and  at  the  Simplon, 
the  latter  only  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  yet  passing  over  six  hundred  and 
eleven  bridges,  through  numerous  tunnels,  and  along  solid  galleries,  and  requir- 
ing the  constant  labor  of  ten  thousand  men  fbr  a  period  of  six  years. 

A  distinguished  English  historian  has  declared  that,  "  of  all  inventions,  the 
alphabet  and  printing  press  al<me  excepted,  those  which  abridge  distance  have 
done  most  for  the  civilization  of  our  species,  regarding  every  improvement  of  the 
means  of  locomotion  as  benefiting  mankind  morally  and  intellectually,  as  well 
as  materially.'' 

lu  the  United  States  the  government  has  liberally  encouraged  efforts  in  the 
construction  of  public  routes.  From  the  date  of  tlie  statute,  in  1806,  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  national  highway  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  with  the  western  rivers,  to  the  present  time,  seventy -eight  statutes  have 
been  passed  aiding  directly  or  indirectly  such  improvements. 

1  he  first  of  these,  the  Cumberland  road,  led  in  its  days  to  important  re- 
Bnlts.  It  was  the  pioneer  route  that  conducted  the  emigrant  from  the  eastern 
States  to  the  then  wilderness  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  was  the  line  of  com- 
monication  which,  in  after  years,  enabled  emigrants  to  send  to  the  seaboard  the 

*8ee  letter  herewith  from  the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
neei?ed  «ince  the  date  of  the  foregoing,  showing  the  views  of  that  distinguished  statesman 
on  the  sabj«ct» 
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products  of  their  toil.  Villages  sprang  up  in  the  wild  sectioDS  through  which 
it  passed,  land  was  enhanced  in  value,  travel  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Chesapeake 
reduced  two-thirds  in  time,  and,  as  early  as  1829,  the  transportation  from  Wheel- 
ing to  Baltimore,  conveyed  over  the  line  in  a  thousand  wagons,  was  thirty  two 
million  pounds. 

The  numerous  roads  of  an  early  era  for  commercial  or  military  uses,  while 
serving  important  purposes  in  the  development  of  the  country,  were  forerunners 
of  that  higher  degree  of  commercial  intercourse  which  to-day  characterizes  this 
country. 

THE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1830  there  were  no  steam  railways  in  the  United 
States.  In  1840,  2,167  miles  existed.  In  1850,  there  were  8,827  miles.  la 
1860,  there  were  31,185  miles  ;  and  to-day,  37,000  miles  are  in  complete  opera- 
tion, heing  a  thousand  miles  for  each  year  since  the  construction  of  the  first 
route,  the  cost  heing  estimated  at  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars.  In  addition  to  this  completed  extent  there  are  by  estimate  seven- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  in  process  of  construction. 

The  conveniences  of  local  districts,  the  facilities  of  domestic  trade,  the  binding 
power  of  these  iron  ligatures  are  no  longer  the  only  incentive's  to  the  construc- 
tion of  lines  of  internal  communication;  for,  as  a  people,  we  have  now  the  pros- 
pect of  extending  our  ocean  commerce,  whereby  increased  wealth  from  trade 
with  the  older  hemisphere  may  be  realized. 

The  zeal  of  the  navigators  who  followed  in  the  pathway  of  the  first  discov- 
erer of  this  continent  was  mainly  directed  in  search  of  interoceanic  communi- 
cation. Failing  in  this,  succeeding  explorers  sought  for  the  most  feasible  routes 
by  which  the  continent  could  be  spanned.  Until  the  present  age  it  was  sup- 
posed that  communication  between  the  two  oceans  could  be  moat  effectively 
secured  only  through  ship  canals  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Baron 
Humboldt,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  having  reported  several 
routes,  by  either  of  which  he  supposed  the  end  could  be  effected.  The  Panama, 
Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec  presented  the  fewest  natural  obstructions,  while 
other  methods  looked  to  the  union  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte 
with  those  of  the  Colorado,  or  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  with 
those  of  Peace  river. 

The  attention  of  the  government  was  directed,  as  early  as  the  administration 
of  President  Jefferson,  to  the  importance  of  direct  western  communication  over 
the  wide  spread  plains  and  through  the  extensive  ranges  of  mountains  west  of 
the  Missouri.  Explorations  to  this  end  had  been  made,  but  the  long  distance 
to  be  traversed  through  hostile  Indian  countries,  and  the  limited  means  of  trans- 

?ortaiion,  then  rendered  the  project  practically  useless  to  the  commercial  world. 
Ip  to  the  year  1848  the  interior  of  the  region  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  comparatively  terra  incognita  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States — as  much  so  perhaps  as  are  to-day  our  recent  acquisitions  ou 
the  North  Pacific. 

The  discovery  of  the  gold  districts  on  the  western  slope  awakened  a  desire 
for  more  definite  knowledge  (jf  its  nsources,  while  the  speedy  growth  of  cities 
and  towns  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  the  consequent  commercial  incentives,  de- 
manded the  construction  of  feasible  land  routes  leading  direct  to  the  western 
confines  of  the  republic,  and  which  in  less  than  five  years  will  be  no  longer  a 
project,  but  a  fact  accomplished. 

The  network  of  railroads  from  the  Atlantic,  traversing  the  middle  and  west- 
em  States,  will  reach  the  three  main  lines  projected  for  the  Pacific  railway,  viz  : 
The  Union  Pacific,  starling  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  extending  along  the 
valley  of  the  Platte,  through  Bridger's  pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  thence 
by  way  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to  its  connecting  point  with  the  Central  Pacific. 
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The  Central  Pacific  line  starts  eastward  from  Sacramento,  in  California,  and 
is  making  its  way  to  the  point  of  junction  at  or  near  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  of  which  are  completed,  and  in  full  operation. 
The  Union  Pacific  having  proceeded  on  ita  way  westward  to  the  extent  of  five 
haodred  miles,  more  than  six  hundred  miles  of  the  total  distance  has  been 
finished  since  the  commencement  of  the  work. 

The  Union  Pacific  eastern  division  leaves  the  Missouri  at  Kansas  City,  fol- 
lowing the  valley  of  Kansas  river  to  Fort  Riley ;  thence  up  the  Smoky  Hill 
fork  to  Fort  Wallace,  near  the  western  boundary  of  Kansas ;  thence  onward  to 
the  city  of  Denver,  Colorado  Territory,  and  proposed  from  Fort  Wallace,  via 
Forts  Lyon  and  Union,  to  Albuquerque,  and  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
aloDg  the  35th  parallel,  to  the  Colorado  of  the  west ;  and  thence  to  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  California.  There  are  now  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of 
tiiifl  route  completed. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railway,  with  its  eastern  terminus  at  Springfield, 
Missoiui,  it  is  proposed  shall  pass  southwesterly  through  the  Indian  territory. 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  to  connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific  road  in  the 
sontheastem  part  of  California. 

In  addition  to  these  is  the  Northern  Pacific  route,  not  yet  definitely  located, 
bat  designed  to  connect  the  upper  waters  of  Lake  Superior  with  the  Pacific    • 
coast  at  Puget  sound. 

The  Memphis,  £1  Paso,  and  Pacific  route  is  also  projected,  to  start  at  a  point 
opposite  Memphis ;  thence  through  Arkansas  and  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
opposite  £1  Paso,  and  onward  to  the  Pacific,  through  the  southern  portion  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

In  aid  of  these  enterprises,  Congress,  by  different^  enactments,  have  granted, 
\ij  estimate,  124,000,000  acres.  Land  concessions  have  also  heretofore  been 
granted  to  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  California,  amounting 
to  57,588,581.40  acres.  Including  the  quantity  granted  for  wagon  roads,  it  is 
e:*timated  that  in  the  aggregate  there  have  been  conceded  in  round  numbers  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  million  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  and  nine 
hundred  acres ;  of  which  quantity  there  have  been  already  certified  to  the 
proper  beneficiaries  within  a  fraction  of  twenty-one  millions  of  acres. 

This  mnnificence  is  further  augmented  by  the  financial  credit,  in  the  issuing 
of  bonds  in  favor  of  certain  companies. 

Eminently  advantageous  as  the  result  may  be  from  these  franchises,  it  is 
finbmitted  that  the  future  policy  should  so  econom  ze  the  public  land  fund  as  to 
restrict  it  only  to  such  works  as  may  be  of  indispensable  public  necessity,  and 
then  confining  the  concession  to  the  most  limited  basis  compatible  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise,  because  the  public  domain  is  a  great  national  heritage, 
and  should  be  looked  to  as  a  source  of  wealth  for  ages  to  come. 

The  quantity  of  lands  conveyed  by  these  grants  is  of  empire  extent,  exceed- 
ing in  the  aggregate,  by  more  than  five  millions  of  acres,  the  entire  areas  of  the 
aiz  New  £ngland  States,  added  to  the  surface  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

Not  only  do  these  immense  quantities  eventually  pass  from  the  United  States, 
sod  beyond  the  reach  of  those  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws,  but  pending  their  adjustment  it  becomes 
oec<£sary  to  withdraw  from  market  large  tracts  bordering  on  the  roads,  in  order 
to  await  the  consummation  of  the  railroad  grants.  It  should  further  be  the 
parpose  to  guard  the  public  lands  from  a  tendency  to  lessen  to  any  considerable 
extent  the  sphere  and  opportunities  of  our  people  for  obtaining  homes  upon 
easy  conditions. 

The  celerity  with  which  two  of  the  main  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  and  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  being  constructed,  and  the  correspondingindustry 
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Bhown  in  the .  connecting  lines  on  the  Pacific  side,  give  assurance  of  the  early 
completion  of  these  stupendous  undertakings. 

Already  are  felt  the  invigorating  results  of  these  enterprises  in  the  influx  of 
foreign  immigration,  the  demand  for  government  lands,  the  settling  of  remote 
districts,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  new  towns  and  cities.  They  carry  with  them 
relief  to  the  pioneer  people,  who,  in  the  midst  of  remote  mountain  districts  and 
in  the  adverse  circumstances  of  isolation,  have  revealed  the  long-hidden  re* 
sources  of  the  mountains ;  have  there  unlocked  the  great  treasure-house  of 
nature ;  and  in  giving  to  the  world  the  product  of  their  toil,  have  added  to  their 
country's  glory  in  the  formation  of  prosperous  towns,  cities,  and  States. 

The  progress  made  in  the  last  two  decades  promises  early  increased  intercourse 
with  the  regions  of  the  West,  and  full  development  whether  of  the  precious  and 
useful  metals,  the  products  of  the  soil,  or  yield  of  the  forest.  With  continuous 
iron  railways,  over  which  the  fabrics  and  wares  of  Asia  on  reaching  our  western 
shores  may  be  carried  to  the  ports  of  Europe  in  less  time  and  with  greater 
security  than  by  other  routes,  it  needs  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  the 
speedy  revolution  in  the  channels  of  the  world's  commercial  intercourse,  event- 
uating in  their  concentration  on  the  railroads  and  water-courses  of  this  continent. 

In  this  view,  and  regarding  the  expansion  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
as  a  quickening  element  in  advancing  settlements  upon  the  unoccupied  public 
domain,  which,  exclusive  of  our  new  North  Pacific  territory,  is  equal  in  area  to 
foi  ty  States  of  the  size  of  Ohio,  it  is  proposed  to  advert  to  our  commercial  rela- 
tions changed  within  recent  years  by  the  new  and  commanding  position  the 
United  States  now  occupy  towards  the  Asiatic  people. 

The  trade  of  the  East  from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  regarded  by  western 
nations  as  a  source  of  wealth  and  power.  The  advance  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
more  than  three  centuries  before  tne  Christian  era,  to  the  Indus,  had  in  contem- 
plation higher  objects  than  mere  conquest,  as  his  line  of  march  became  a  line  of 
civilized  settlements — in  fact,  centres  of  trade.  The  Egyptian  commerce  by  the 
Red  sea  was  secured  by  that  great  captain,  and  enlarged  by  the  establishment 
of  his  western  capital.  The  Greek  settlements  which  had  been  made  along  the 
Hellespont  and  Euxine  were  the  bases  for  opening  the  northern  route  by  the 
Caspian  and  Aral,  by  which  in  caravans  were  brought  the  products  of  northern 
and  eastern  Asia  to  European  markets. 

The  routes  thus  marked  out  became  the  channels  of  trade  under  the  Romaa 
dominion,  when  the  fleets  of  Augustus  passed  through  a  canal  then  existing  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  sea,  and  thence  to  India.  The  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
state,  the  rise  of  the  Parthian  and  extension  of  the  Mohammedan  rule,  succeeded 
with  I'esults  paralyzing  to  the  trade  of  the  East,  continuing  until  it  was  reopened 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  became 
rich  and  powerful  in  furnishing  the  European  markets  with  the  products  of  Asia. 

Upon  the  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1498,  of  the  route  by  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  commerce,  which  had  been  obstructed  and  impaired  by  commercial 
jealousies  growing  out  of  the  prejudices  of  different  races  and  religions,  forsook 
the  shorter  inland  channels  for  the  free  ocean  route.  The  Commercial  movement 
over  this  highway  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  French,  and  Danes 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  British  supremacy  in  India,  yet  not  without  a 
formidable  inland  rival  in  imperial  Russia,  whose  military  frontier  has  been 
pushed  across  the  Jaxartea  on  the  right,  and  now  rests  within  eight  hundred 
miles  of  Pekin  on  the  left,  with  large  acquisitions  on  the  Amoor  through  its 
length  to  the  ocean,  draining  an  area  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  square  miles. 
Meanwhile,  France  has  been  enlarging  her  influence  by  re«:eut  extension  of  ter- 
ritory in  Cochin  China  and  Siam. 

These  events  and  the  increasing  desire  of  European  powers  for  ascendency 
in  the  east  have  given,  in  this  age  of  steam,  to  the  Suez  canal  isthmean  route 
most  important  relations  to  the  commerce  of  Asia. 
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Por  the  last  quarter  of  a  centary  British  commerce  had  sought,  bat  not  realized, 
the  establishmeDt  of  a  route  to  India  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  gulf. 
For  years  past  the  transit  of  travel  ana  trade  breaking  bulk  from  Alexandria  to 
Suez  has  been  first  by  an  ordinary  road,  and  now  by  railway.  The  ship  canal 
will  open  a  complete  passage  for  ships  passing  from  the  Mediterranean  down  the 
Red  sea  to  India.  The  existing  status  of  that  canal  and  term^  of  transit  are 
presented  in  the  communication  herewith,  dated  the  29th  of  August,  1867,  at 
Paris,  from  M.  De  Lesseps,  elicited  by  the  kind  intervention  of  the  Hon.  William 
K  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  this  office.  That 
C'lninanication  shows  that  the  canal,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  millions  of  francs, 
vill  be  completed  October  I,  1869  ;  that  it  is  now  open  from  Port  Said  on  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Temsah,  a  distance  of  52. 8  miles ; 
the  remainder  of  the  canal,  extending  45. 3  miles  to  Suez,  not  to  be  opened  until 
completion  of  the  main  canal,  navigation  for  flat-boats  in  the  mean  time  existing 
tLroagh  the  Sweet  Water  canal,  or  channel  of  fresh  water  connecting  the  Nile 
with  the  Red  sea. 

This  republic  is  now  a  candidate  for  a  full  share  of  the  trade  of  the  East. 
'^^  ^^SS^^^^^  British  import  and  exports  from  India  and  China  for  the  five 
jean  ending  with  1864  was  d£378,587,122,  according  to  parliamentary  papers 
of  1865. 

The  net  British  revenue  from  India  for  1860  was  ^7,081,107,  to  which  may 
be  added  individual  savings  in  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  of  <£7,536,443,  making 
an  aggregate  of  $73,090,750. 

The  tables  herewith  will  show  that  upon  the  completion  of  our  Pacific  rail- 
vaj,  and  the  development  of  our  steam  communication  with  Asia,  San  Francisco 
uk)  New  York  will  be  nearer  than  London  to  a  large  number  of  Asiatic  ports, 
both  in  time  and  distance,  even  with  the  advantage  of  the  abbreviated  Suez  route. 

These  tables  will  show  that,  measuring  from  San  Francisco,  onr  superior  ad- 
Tantage  on  the  score  of  distance  reaches  across  the  Pacific  and  extends  around 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca  to  a  point  between  Singapore  and  Penang ;  that  start* 
ing  from  New  York,  our  great  commercial  centre,  3,000  miles  further  eastward, 
oar  local  advantage  reaches  beyond  the  Philippine  islands,  finding  the  point  of 
equalization  with  British  transit  somewhere  between  Manilla  and  Singapore,  and 
that  as  to  Melbonme,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Australia,  London  loses  in 
comparison  with  San  Francisco  3,379  miles,  and  in  comparison  with  New  York 
379  miles. 

These  facts  must  lead  to  important  results.  They  indicate  a  probable  mo- 
iK)poly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Pacific  by  American  bottoms. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  a  great  commercial  line,  established 
Qnder  anthority  of  law  and  with  liberal  subsidies,  have  a  line  of  steamers  from 
Sao  Francisco  to  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  via  Yokohama  in  Japan.  The  first 
voyage  of  the  pioneer  steamer — the  Colorado — to  Shanghai,  was  accomplished 
in  twenty-seven  and  one-fourth  days ;  and  on  her  return,  with  tempestuous 
weather,  reached  San  Francisco  within  three  weeks  from  her  departure  from 
Yokohama.  The  completion  of  the  Continental  railway  will  place  New  York 
vithui  twenty-six  days  and  Liverpool  within  thirty-five  days'  travel  of  Japan. 

From  London  to  Yokohama  by  the  shortest  eastern  line,  via  Marseilles  and 
Boez,  is  a  distance  of  10,530  miles  and  fifty-three  days  travel,  while  the  shortest 
Hne  of  continuous  navigation,  via  Gibraltar  and  Suez,  is  11,509  miles  and  over 
^ixty  days.  The  travel  from  Japan,  Russian  Asiatic  possessions,  Philippine 
uplands,  Eastern  India,  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Australia,  to  Europe,  must  prefer 
the  route  by  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  if  only  on  the  score  of  economy  in 
time.  For  the  lighter  and  more  costly  articles  of  trade,  the  transportation  of 
which  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  price,  the  facilities  afforded  by  onr 
ocean  and  continental  lines  will  largely  supersede  even  the  coutinnons  naviga- 
tion of  the  Soea  canal  route,  which  at  any  time  is  liable  to  interruption  by  Euro- 
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pean  hostilities.  The  rapidity  of  transit  will,  in  a  large  nnmber  of  in8tance5» 
counterbalance  the  higher  rates  of  railroad  transportation  and  the  double  trau- 
shipment,  first  at  San  Francisco  and  then  at  New  York. 

It  may  be  expected  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  teas  and  silks  of 
China  will  reach  England  and  France  after  transit  over  our  railways,  and  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  their  higher-priced  exports  will  reach  Asia  by  the  same 
route — the  teas  and  silks  imported  into  the  British  islands  during  the  five  years 
ending  in  1864  having  amounted  to  541,428,329  pounds,  valued  at  over  two  kim- 
dred  and  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  is  of  recent  de* 
velopment,  but  rapidly  growing  in  importance. 

The  Colorado  on  her  recent  return  trip  brought  to  San  Francisco  a  freight 
nearly  three  times  the  value  of  the  entire  trade  between  that  place  and  Japan 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1866,  while  our  direct  trade  with  China  for 
1866  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  precious  metals,  which  in  times  past  for  greater  promptitude  and  safety 
went  to  the  Oriental  ports  via  London,  will  be  sent  by  our  own  more  direct  and 
speedier  ocean  routes  at  a  saving  of  half  the  cost  of  transmission,  besides  the 
English  assurance  from  London  to  China.  This  direct  treasure  shipment  will 
make  San  Francisco  and  New  York  the  financial  centres,  the  clearing  hou»e8  of 
the  world's  trade,  controlling  as  they  do  the  production  of  its  metallic  circulating 
medium. 

With  the  elements  of  success  thus  imperfectly  glanced  at,  the  United  States 
are  now  entering  upon  an  imperial  chapter  of  national  prosperity.  The  control 
of  the  eastern  tmde  is  at  present  what  it  was  in  the  past,  the  basis  of  commer- 
cial ascendency.  The  supremacy  it  conferred  was  seen  in  the  splendor  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in  medieval  ages.  What  it  has  aided  in  accomplishing  is 
shown  in  the  massive  accumulations  and  proud  corporations  of  merchant  princes 
in  the  commercial  centres  of  western  Europe.  What  it  will  effect  in  the  near 
future  under  a  fully  developed  democratic  civilization,  with  accumulating  elements 
of  progress,  increased  energies,  and  completeness  of  organization,  will  appear  in 
the  universally  diffused  material  prosperity  and  intelligence,  the  extent  of  which 
the  experience  of  the  past  affords  no  adequate  bases  to  conjecture. 

With  this  report  will  be  found  a  paper  prepared  in  this  office,  giving  a  brief 
view  of  the  gold  and  silver-producing  countries  of  the  present  day;  the  propor- 
tion contributed  by  each  to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals ;  total  amount  taken 
from  the  mines  since  the  discovery  of  America,  as  estimated  by  various  authori- 
ties, and  the  quantity  now  existing  in  the  form  of  coin,  plate,  jewelry,  and  orna- 
ments; the  actual  consumption  for  purposes  other  than  money;  the  loss  by 
abrasion ;  with  remarks  in  reference  to  the  effect  upon  prices  of  the  increased 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals  produced  at  the  present  date,  with  a  summary 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  a  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection,  to 
show  the  geographical  position  of  this  Union,  in  reference  to  its  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  states  of  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  Australia,  the  islands  of 
the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Pacific,  with  names  of  the  ports  in  certain  eastern 
countries  open  to  trade  with  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
communications  of  the  7th  and  12th  of  October,  1867,  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States. 

Accompanying  this  is  a  connected  map  of  the  United  States,  indicating  the 
sites  of  all  the  land  and  surveyors  generals'  offices;  the  localities  of  the  pivcious 
and  useful  metals  in  the  public  domain ;  the  railway  system,  showing  the  routes, 
actual  and  projected,  of  the  continental  lines. 

Also  herewith  are  separate  maps  of  the  public  land  States  and  Territories  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Alabama,  in 
which  the  surveys  are  completed,  and  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  in  which  thej 
are  nearly  so ;  with  maps  showing  the  extent  of  surveys  in  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
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Kansas.  Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico ;  of  Montana,  in  which  the  eystem 
has  been  bnt  recently  inaagurated;  of  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory;  also  of  the  Indian  coantiy,  and  of  our 
Riusian  porcfaase. 

There  are  also  herewith  a  historical  and  statistical  table ;  returns  from  the 
iarrtjon  general ;  exhibits  of  the  disposal  of  public  lands  under  the  various 
laws  during  the  last  fiscal  year ;  a  complete  exhibit  under  twenty-two  different 
beads,  showing  different  ways  in  which  the  national  territory  has  been  disposed 
of  since  the  foundation  of  the  government ;  with  exhibits  of  the  concessions  for 
the  construction  of  wagon  and  military  roads,  railways  and  canals ;  these  maps, 
tables,  and  exhibits  illustrating  operations  under  the  land  system. 

RespectMly  submitted: 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commissioner, 

Hon.0.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  th'e  Interior. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  September  30,  1867. 
Sir  :  With  reference  to  your  application  made  previously  to  the  6th  of  Au- 
^st  last  for  information  concerning  the  Suez  and  Sweet  Water  canals,  I  transmit 
a^pj  of  a  despatch  of  the  12th  instant,  and  of  the  papers  which  accompanied 
it,  from  our  legation  at  Paris,  giving  the  information  desired. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Joseph  S.  Wii-son,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Legation  ok  the  United  States, 

Paris,  September  12,  1867. 
Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ferd.  de  Lesseps,  president  of  the  Suez  canal,  giving  full  information  (for  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office)  in  regard  to  the  Suez  and  Sweet 
Water  canals  asked  for  in  your  despatch  of  the  6th  of  August  last.  No.  104. 

The  reports  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lesseps  will  go  forward  to  the  department  in 
the  despatch  bag  to-morrow.     A  chart  of  the  canal  addressed  to  the  department 
^a.«  sent  by  the  steamer  that  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  31st  of  August  last. 
No  expense  has  been  incurred  in  gathering  this  information. 
I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

WICKHAM  HOFFMAN. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


[Translation.] 

Paris,  August  29,  1867. 
Monsieur  lb  Ministre  :  You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  for  replies  to 
ceruin  interrogations  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  of 
the  United  States,  relative  to  the  Suez  canal. 
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I  liave  just  returned  from  Holland,  and  I  hapten  to  give  you  the  replies  asked 
for,  and  for  greater  precision  I  here  reiterate  the  queetions : 

I.  "  Will  the  Lesseps  canal  be  open  to  all  nation?,  and  what  will  be  the  proba- 
ble tonnage  toll  exacted  to  pay  interest  on  the  total  cost  of  the  canal  ?" 

Answer.  The  maritime  canal  will  be  open  as  a  neutral  passage  to  all  merchant 
vessels  crossing  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  without  distinction  or  preferences  of 
persons  or  nationality,  on  the  payment  of  tolls  and  the  observance  of  certain 
rules  established  by  the  company. 

The  tonnage  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  which  will  accrue  to  the  share- 
holders upon  the  total  cost  of  the  canal  will  depend  upon  the  tariff  adopted. 

Allowing,  for  example,  that  the  tolls  be  fixed  at  ten  francs  per  ton,  the  com- 
pany having  to  pay  interest  on  its  capital  stock,  amounting  to  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, would  have  to  calculate  upon  an  annual  passage  through  the  canal  of  one 
million  of  tons  to  pay  interest  at  five  per  cent. 

Moreover,  it  would  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  working  the  canal  and  to 
provide  for  the  interest  of  a  loan  of  one  hundred  millions,  which  it  is  upon  the 
eve  of  making. 

A  passage  of  two  millions  of  tons  would,  at  ten  francs  per  ton,  giving  twenty* 
millions  of  revenue,  be  more  than  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  company  }  but  it 
is  authorized  to  count  upon  a  transit  of  more  than  two  millions  of  tons  when  the 
canal  shall  have  been  completed. 

When  the  company  was  organized,  in  1658,  it  estimated  at  three  millions  of 
tons  per  annum  the  passage  of  vessels  through  the  canal. 

That  estimate  is  now  much  below  the  figures,  and  the  company  to-day  makes 
but  a  low  estimate  of  its  future  revenue  in  doubling  thai  tonnage. 

Now  six  millions  of  tons  at  ten  francs  per  ton  would  give  a  revenue  of  sixty 
millions.  It  appears,  then,  that  not  only  will  the  revenue  of  the  company  be 
sufficient,  but  that  it  will  yield  very  large  profits. 

II.  "  What  will  be  the  total  cost  of  the  canal,  and  what  time  is  its  completion 
expected]" 

Answer.  The  canal  will  be  completed  the  Ist  October,  1869,  and  the  total 
cost  of  its  construction  will  be  four  hundred  millions,  represented  thus : 

Capital  stock 200.000,000 

Indemnity  from  the  viceroy  and  certain  payments  made  by  the 

Egyptian  government 100,000,000 

Loan 100,000.000 


Francs :     400,000,000 


Interest  at  ^y^  per  cent,  is  payable  upon  the  capital  stock  of  two  hundred 
millions.  There  is  no  interest  payable  upon  the  one  hundred  millions  indemnity 
and  payments  by  the  Egyptian  government.  The  loan  of  one  hundred  miili<jn5, 
upon  which  interest  is  payable  from  its  beginning,  will  be  redeemable  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years. 

III.  "  Is  the  canal  from  Port  Said  to  Suez  now  open  for  any  kind  of  craA;  ?" 
Answer.  The  maritime  caual  is  open  from  Port  Said  to  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Timsah,  a  distance  of  eighty-five  kilometres.  The  remainder  of  the 
canal  to  Suez  will  not  be  opeued  until  its  completion,  so  that  the  progress  of  the 
work  may  not  be  interrupted.  It  would  be  useless  to  open  sooner  the  secDud 
half  of  the  maritime  canal,  because,  commencing  from  Lake  Temsah,  the  fres>h 
water  canal,  which  comes  from  the  Nile,  communicates  by  locks  witli  the  mari- 
time canal,  and  receives  all  the  merchandise  which  comes  from  Fort  Said,  and 
is  carried  by  it  to  Suez,  and  vice  versa.  At  this  moment  there  is  a  lai*ge  transit 
of  merchandise  between  the  two  seas  by  the  double  route  that  I  have  indicated, 
viz.,  partly  by  the  maritime  canal,  partly  by  the  fresh  water  canal.     The  sc  r- 
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rice  ifl  performed  hy  flat-boats,  upon  which  they  tranship  the  goods  to  Port 
Said  and  Saez.  Thus,  as  has  beea  remarked,  this  state  of  things  will  last  until 
the  work  is  completed — that  is  to  say,  until  the  first  of  October,  1869.  On 
that  date  the  maritime  canal  will  be  opened  to  navigation  from  the  Mediterranean 
t«)tbe  Red  sea,  and  vice  versa.  It  will  be  one  hundred  (100)  metres  in  breadth 
at  the  water  line;  twenty-two  ('^2)  metres  at  the  bottom,  (ceiling,)  and  eight 
metrefl  in  depth,  so  that  all  merchant  vessels  can  easily  pass  through. 

IV.  "Is  the  sweet  water  (fresh  water)  canal  now  open  for  small  craft?" 

Answer.  The  fresh  water  canal  has  an  average  of  fifteen  metres  of  width  and 
aboat  two  metres  of  depth.  It  receives  all  craft  which  do  not  exceed  these 
dimeD^ioDS,  and  its  business  is  very  brisk. 

Such,  air,  is  the  information  that  I  am  glad  to  give  you,  and  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  your  transmitting  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

I  send  with  my  letter  several  copies  of  a  report  (with  maps)  which  T  read  at 
the  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  on  the  1st  of  August 

I  will  be  gratified  if  you  will  present  these  reports  to  the  departments  of  the 
goveroment  which  you  think  would  be  interested  in  receiving  tnem. 
Receive,  &c., 

FERD.  DE  LESSEPS,  President. 
General  Dix,  ^.,  ^.,  Spc.,  Paris. 


Department  OF  State, 

Washingfon,  October  7,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th 
T'.liimo,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  the  ports  in  certain  eastern 
coQutriea  open  to  trade  with  the  United  States,  under  treaty  or  otherwise,  and 
io  rvplj  to  inform  you  that  in  China  the  ports  of  Canton  and  Chau-Chau  or 
i>»alow,  in  the  province  of  Kwang-Tnng ;  Uiose  of  Amoy,  Fuh-Chau  and  Tae 
^an,  in  Formosa,  in  the  province  of  Fuh-Kien ;  the  ports  of  Ningpo,  in  the 
proTinceof  Oheh-Kiang,  and  Shanghai,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  and  the  ports 
M  Chin-Kiang,  Uankoa,  Chee-Foo,  Kin-Kiang,  Newchwang,  and  Tient-sin,  are 
<^^n  to  trade.  Hong  Kong,  which  is  also  open,  is  a  British  colony.  The  ports 
-n  Japan  now  open  are  Simoda,  Hakodadi,  Kanagawa,  and  Nagasaki.  Hiogo 
and  Osacca  will  be  open  on  the  Ist  of  Jannary  next. 

As  we  have  no  diplomatic  or  consular  agents  in  Cochin  China,  I  must  refer 
J'»u  to  t!ie  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information  concerning 
trade  with  that  country.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  in  Siam,  a  part  of  the 
:^UDe  peninsula,  all  of  the  seaports  are  open  to  American  trade,  under  the  treaty 

t  the  20th  of  ^lay,  1856.  It  is  understood  that  in  1862  the  three  provinces  of 
fonboa  Saigon,  and  Mitho,  and  the  island  of  Poulo  Condore,  forming  the 
^'■uhern  part  of  the  peninsula,  were  formally  ceded  to  France,  and  that  still 
'  thtff  acquisitions  have  been  made  by  the  same  power  there  since. 

As  there  are  no  treaty  stipulations  with  France  requiring  her  to  throw  open 
^^•lonial  ports  to  our  trade,  and  as  that  country  regulates  the  trade  of  each  colo- 
iiUl  dependency  by  such  decrees  as  may  seem  best  adapted  to  that  purpose,  and 
ttt  not,  as  yet,  communicated  to  this  government  any  regulation  affecting  trade 
^•ib  her  new  possessions  in  Cochin  China,  1  am  unable  to  give  you  definitive 
't'innation  in  the  premises. 

I  have  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  minister  of  France  on  the  subject,  and 
"li  ill  communicate  to  you  the  result. 

With  reference  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  ports  of  the  Britit^h  East 
Indies,  I  have  to  state  that  all  of  the  ports  of  those  colonies  are  open  to  the 
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rade  of  the  United  States,  upon  terms  and  ander  authority  explained  in  volume 
1  of  the  Report  on  Commercial  Relations,  prepared  in  this  department,  accom- 
panying the  President's  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  March  4, 
1856,  page  76. 

1  am,  sir,  your  very  ohedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Joseph  S.  Wilson,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 


Extract  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter t  from  volume  1,  Report  on  /he  Com- 
mercial Relations  of  the  United  States,  life.,  (H,Ex,  Doc,  No,  47fjirstses8i(m 
thirtyfourth  Congress^)  page  76. 

BAST   INDIBS. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  regulated  hy  the  different  local  governments  thereof, 
under  the  supreme  control  and  approval  of  the  governor  general  of  India  in 
council.  The  regulations  prescribed  by  these  authorities  are  not  of  a  permanent 
character,  being  liable  to  modifications  and  changes  whenever,  in  their  opinion, 
such  become  necessary.  To  present,  however,  the  true  basis  upon  which  this 
intercourse  rests,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  treaty  stipulations 
subsisting  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
premising  that,  prior  to  the  convention  of  London  signed  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1815,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  former  with  the  East  India  possessions  was  regulated,  as  was  that  of  other 
foreign  nations,  by  a  general  clause  in  the  company's  charter  providing  that 
"  vessels  of  countries  in  amity  with  Great  Britain  may  import  into  and  export 
from  the  British  possessions  in  India  such  goods  and  commodities  as  may  be 
specified  in  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  East  India  Company ;  provided,  that 
such  rules  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  any  treaty  now  [then!  made,  or  which 
may  be  made,  between  Great  Britain  and  any  foreign  state  in  amity  with  her,  or 
with  any  act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  India." 

By  the  convention  above  referred  to,  and  the  subsequent  convention  of  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  continuing  the  former,  it  was  stipulated : 

1st.  That  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  and  hospitahly 
received  at  the  principal  settlements  of  the  Brititih  dominions  in  the  East  Indies, 
viz  :  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales  island ;  and  the  citizins 
of  the  United  States  may  freely  trade  between  the  said  settlements  and  the 
United  States,  in  all  articles  of  which  the  importation  and  exportation,  respect- 
ively, to  and  from  the  said  territories  shall  not  be  entirely  prohibited.     And, 

2d.  It  was  provided  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  their 
vessels,  when  admitted,  no  higher  or  other  duty  or  charges  than  shall  be  payable 
on  the  vessels  of  the  most  favored  European  nations ;  and  they  shall  pay  no 
higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes 
of  said  vessels  than  shall  be  payable  on  the  same  articles  when  imported  or 
exported  in  the  vessels  of  the  most  favored  European  nation.     And, 

3d.  It  was  expressly  agreed  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
carry  any  articles  from  the  said  settlements  to  any  port  or  place,  except  to  some 
port  or  place  in  the  United  States  of  America  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen. 

This  convention  is  still  in  force,  and  regulates  the  commercial  intercourse  oi 
the  United  States  with  the  East  India  possessions,  except  as  to  paragraph  3i 
which  has  been  superseded  by  the  repeal  of  the  British  navigation  laws  in  1840, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  open  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  of  all  he] 
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eoloaial  poseesaions  abroad  to  "goods  of  any  sort,  in  a  ship  of  anj  country,  from 
toy  part  of  the  world." 

By  an  act  of  the  imperial  Parliament,  entitled  13  Victoria,  chapter  xxix,  sec- 
tioDs  3i  4,  5,  and  6,  the  governor  general  of  the  East  India  possessions  was 
clothed  with  full  powers  to  admit,  whenever  he  should  deem  it  advisable  to  do 
^n,  to  the  coasting  trade  in  the  East  Indies,  the  vessels  of  all  foreign  nations. 
This  privilege  is  now  enjoyed  by  every  flag. 

With  these  two  exceptions,  the  convention  of  1818  is  still  in  full  force,  and 
constitutes  the  only  guarantee  which  the  United  States  possesses  of  equal  privi- 
I^-^  6  with  the  most  favored  nation  in  its  intercourse  and  commerce  with  the  East 
India  possessions. 


Departmknt  op  State, 

Washington,  October  12,  1867. 
Sir:  With  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  addiessed  to  you  by  this 
department  in  reply  to  certain  inquiries  concerning  ports  in  the  east  open  to  our 
commerce,  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  an  extract  whicli  has  been  prepared  from 
m  official  publication,  of  1866,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  French  gov- 
eniment,  which  work  is  entitled  "  Notices  sur  les  Colonies  Francoises." 

This  extract  relates  to  the  conditions  on  which  trade  may  be  carried  on  at  the 
P'lrt  and  river  of  Saigon,  in  the  French  province  of  that  name,  mentioned  in 
tbe  letter  from  this  department  of  the  7th. 

No  ioformation  is  contained  in  the  same  work  in  relation  to  trade  with  the 
oika  provinces  acquired  by  France  in  Gochin-China. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  SEWARD. 
Hon.  Joseph  6.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Legislation. — The  port  and  river  of  Saigon  have  been  opened  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations  by  a  decree  issued  by  Rear- Admiral  Page,  dated  February 
10, 1S60.  In  accordance  with  the  regulation  which  followed  the  above  decree* 
merchant  vessels  had  been  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  for  anchorage  of  two  piasters 
ptT  ton ;  this  tax  was  reduced  to  one-half  piaster  from  and  after  January  23, 1 86 1. 

The  commercial  regulation  dated  August  25,  1862,  t  liberates  from  that  tax 
the  French  and  Spanish  vessels,  as  well  as  those  chartered  by  the  state,  or 
vbich  arrive  in  ballast.  The  payment  of  the  tax  for  anchorage  discharges  the 
c-'mmercial  transactions  from  all  custom-house  duties  on  importation  as  well  as 
oa  exportation  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  opium,  upon 
»^hich  a  tax  ad  valorem  of  ten  per  cent,  is  levied  and  collected  by  the  authori- 
ties appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  light-house  tax  is  fixed  at  three  and  one- third  piasters  for  every  ton, 
4D'i  cannot  be  exacted  but  once  a  year  for  the  same  ship. 

Will  be  exempted  from  that  tax  the  following  vessels,  viz  :  Men-of-war,  mer- 
chantmen, vessels  or  steamers  carrying  the  mail,  and  the  vessels  chartered  by 
Jl»e  Ptate.  Some  modifications  have  been  made  to  the  act  of  1862  by  a  decree 
QAted  May  25,  1865.  The  tax  for  anchorage  has  been  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
a  pia.Her  for  foreign  ships  arriving  in  ballast  to  take  cargoes  in  Saigon.  Some 
regulations  have  been  established  to  protect  the  public  health  in  case  an  epi- 
demic disease  should  be  declared  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbor. 

"This  reflation  waa  ingerted  in  the  MoniteUr  de  la  Flotte,  May  13, 1860. 

tThU  res^ulation  was  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  Officiel  Je  la  Cocbin-Cbiua,  1862,  I^^QqI^ 
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The  expenses  of  piloting  arc  moderate  and  regulated  according  to  the  cnstom 
of  the  neighboring  ports. 

A  tug- boat  is  al^rajs  in  readiness  for  towing  the  vessels  which  may  require  it 
to  g6  up  the  river. 


Table  shovntfg  the  comparative  distances  of  London,  by  Cribr altar  and  Suez 
canal,  and  San  Franchro  from  commercial  points  in  Australia  and  Asia. 


Oriental  points. 


Melbourne  .. 
Yokohama  . . 
Shanghai  ... 
HonfT  Kong 

Manilla 

Singapore  .. 

Penang  

Calcutta  . . . . 
Ceylon 


—  5  t^ 

a  a  o 

V.  ;«•  ee  u 


11,281 

11,504 
10, 469 
9,  (169 
9,639 
8,239 
7,859 
7,946 
6,646 


s «  © 

Ci.  .1:  s 

i-ss 

goo 


7,902 
4,520 
5,555 
6,355 
6,135 
7,785 
8,165 
9,665 
9,378 


a  d 
©  >■  £ 

Q 


3,379 
6,984 
4,914 
3,314 
3,504 
454 


1,719 
2,73^ 


Table  showing  the  comparative  distances  of  London,  via  Gibraltar  and  Suez 
canal,  and  New  York,  via  San  Francisco,  from  the  safne  points. 


Oriental  points. 


Melbourne  .. 
Yokohama  . . 
Shanghai  ... 
Hong  Kong 

Manilla 

Singapore... 

Penang" 

Calcutta 

Ceylon 


11,281 
11,509 
10, 469 
9,669 
9,639 
8,2:«) 
7, 859 
7,946 
6,646 


10,902 
7, 520 
8,555 

9,:^ 

9,1:J5 
10,785 
11,165 
12,665 
12,378 


Si  o 
Q 


379 
3,9H9 
1,914 

314 

514 


2,446 

3,:ft« 

4.7li» 
5.732 


The  foregoing  tables  have  been  compiled  mostly  from  a  translation  by  English 
authority  of  Bcrghaus  and  SlulpnagePs  Mercatorial  Chart  of  the  World,  published 
at  Gotha  in  1866. 

The  closing  of  the  Suez  canal  by  a  European  war,  in  which  England  may 
become  involved,  will  deprive  her  of  the  advantage  of  this  abbreviated  route, 
and  compel  her  to  resume  the  old  route  around  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
ivhich  her  heavier  articles  of  commerce  continue  to  be  transported.  This  will 
add  four  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  foregoing  distances  from  London 
to  the  ports  of  eastern  Asia,  and  about  three  thousand  miles  to  the  distance 
from  Loudon  to  Melbourne,  in  Australia. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Cammisiioner, 

Departmrnt  op  the  Lvterior,  General  Land  Ofice. 
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Washington,  D.  C, 

November  4,  1867. 

Dbar  Sir:  Id  reply  to  the  two  questions  which  you  have  addressed  to  me, 
I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  maia  route  of  the  proposed  railroad  to  Mazatlan,  in 
Mexico,  would  run  from  New  York  through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
iogtOD,  Lynchburg,  and  Knoxville,  to  a  point  at  or  near  Chattanooga     Thus  far 
th<?  wad  is  already  completed.     From  this  last  point  the  road  should  progress 
by  the  best  and   shortest  route  through  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
I>>aidiana  and  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande,  at  or  near  the  month  of  the  San  .1  uan 
river,  thence  passing  through  or  near  Monterey  and  Durango  to   Mazatlan. 
This  road  is  nearer  by  many  hundred  miles  than  any  other  practicable  route  from 
New  Y'ork  to  the  Pacific ;  the  grades  are  more  easy,  the  construction  less  costlv, 
and  the  country  through  which  it  passes  rich  and  productive.     Mazatlan,  on  the 
Pacific,  is  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  wilh  Can- 
ton, China.     It  is  also  on  the  most  direct  line  from  New  York  to  Australia  and 
eoatbeastern  Asia.     Eventually  our  country,  besides  the  roads  now  progressing 
to  the  Pacific,  will  require  one  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  Puget's  sound, 
with  branches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  and  to  a  junction  with  the  present 
mad  at  Sacramento ;  also  the  road  from  Memphis  through  Arkansas  and  Al- 
boqaerque  to  San  Francisco,  connecting  with  Cairo  and  St.  Louis ;  also  from 
Vicksbnrg  through  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  to  San  Francisco,  with 
bruiches  to  San  Diego,  Guyamas,  and  Albuquerque ;   this  road  would  connect 
with  that  running  from  Kansas  through  New  Mexico.     We  shall,  of  course, 
need  railroads  through  Tehuantepec,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Chiriqui,  and 
specially  a  ship  canal  throiigh  the  isthmus  of  Darien.     With  all  these  corn- 
jk^ted,  we  should  soon  command  the  commerce  of  the  world.     How,  or  when, 
or  to  what  extent  any  or  all  of  these  great  enterprises  are  to  be  aided  by  the 
nation,  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress.     I  must  say,  however,  after 
hiring  travelled  through  Egypt  and  observed  the  progress  of  the  ship  canal 
throDgh  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  that,  if  we  mean  to  contend  with  Europe  for  the 
tru]e  of  Asia,  a  ship  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Darien  is  indispensable. 

Yoar  second  question  relates  to  the  estimate  of  $4,000,000,000,  as  constitu- 
ting the  value  of  the  annual  domestic  trade  of  the  country,  and  requests  the 
data  on  which  that  estimate  is  founded.  These  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the 
tiMesof  the  last  census  of  the  United  States.  The  quantities  there  given  were 
eoo?erted  by  me  into  values,  and  will  be  found  in  my  letters  printed  in  London 
and  on  the  continent  when  I  was  acting  as  the  financial  agent  of  the  government 
and  negotiating  its  foreign  loans.  These  data  are  most  fully  given  in  my  letter 
No.  5  from  London  of  the  8th  of  February,  1864,  and  the  appendix  accom- 
panying the  third  edition  of  those  letters.  You  will  find  the  statement  based  on 
the  census  of  1860.  Total  product  of  1859,  namely,  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tory, minee,  and  fisheries,  $5,290,000,000 ;  of  this  the  gross  value  of  the  prod- 
lets  of  manufactures,  mines,  p.nd  fisheries  was  $1,900,000,000.  See  census  of 
1860,  table  33,  page  130,  making  the  ratio  of  the  increase  from  1850  to  18G0 
IS6  91  per  cent. ;  same  book,  8th  census,  page  59.  The  gross  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture  for  1859  was  $3,390,000,000  ;  same  book,  table  36,  pages 
198  to  210. 

From  the  grosa  value  of  manufactures  we  must  deduct  $1,012,000,000,  being 
the  value  of  the  r  iw  materials  used,  (see  table  33,)  leaving  the  net  value  of 
SSS8,(M)0,000.  From  the  agricultural  values  we  must  deduct  (see  table  36) 
S>.'J0,550,162.  convening  the  gross  value  of  live  stock  into  the  value  of  its  annual 
]irodnct8.  This  would  leave  the  real  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  1859, 
82.559,449,838,  making  the  ratio  of  increase,  from  1850  to  1860,  95.07  percent. 
To  this,  however,  we  must  add  at  least  $200,000,000  net  value  of  mechanical 
productions  below  the  annual  value  of  $500,  of  which  no  official  cognizance  is 
uken  in  the  census.     (See  page  59.)     This,  added  to  the  table  of  manufactures 
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would  make  the  amount  81,088,000,000.  There  were  omitted,  also,  in  the 
census  of  1860,  milk  and  eggs,  fodder,  firewood,  moss,  manures,  poultry, 
and  feathers,  and  products  under  a  hale,  ton,  barrel,  &c. — estimated  value 
$300.000,000 — which,  added  to  the  agricultural  products  of  1859,  would  make 
the  whole  amount  $2,859,449,838.  But,  on  looking  at  the  census  tables  of  1860 
by  counties,  I  find  nearly  one-tenth  of  these  wholly  omitted,  (many  of  which 
are  given  in  the  census  of  1850,)  and  in  many  counties  only  partial  returns. 
Allowing. five  per  cent,  for  these  omissions,  $197,372,491,  the  net  value  in  1859 
of  the  products  of  our  agriculture,  manufactures,  mines,  and  fisheries,  would  be 
$4,144,822,329.  Now,  if  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1859  to  1869  equals  that 
of  the  last  decade,  the  aygmentation  would  be  $3,855,000,000.  But  from  this 
must  be  deducted  one-fifth,  the  calculation  being  for  eight  years,  from  1859  to 
1867,  instead  of  ten  years.  This  would  make  an  addition  to  the  product  of 
1 867  of  $3,084,000,000.  But,  from  this  increase,  we  should  deduct,  from  various 
causes,  growing  out  of  the  late  rebellion,  not  exceeding  one-fourth,  and  the  real 
fncrease  would  be  $2,313,000,000.  Add  this  increase  to  that  of  1859,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  year  1867  would  be 
$6,457,822,329.  In  order,  however,  to  exhibit  this  result  in  the  next  census,  it 
must  be  more  accurate,  and  there  must  be  no  omissions. 

Now,  the  total  net  value  of  the  product  of  1867  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
$6,457,822,329,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  aggregate  domestic  trade  of  that  year, 
we  must  deduct,  for  exports  of  these  products  abroad,  not  exceeding  $300,000,000 ; 
this  would  leave  $6,157,822,329.  Now,  by  domestic  trade  I  presume  you  mean 
what  remains  after  deducting  the  amount  of  these  products  consumed  by  the 
producers.  When  we  reflect  that  nearly  every  bale  of  cotton,  and  nearly  every 
hogshead  of  sugar,  is  sold  by  the  producer,  that  nearly  all  the  wheat  is  sold  to 
those  who  convert  it  into  flour,  and  how  small  a  portion  of  our  manufactures  is 
not  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  the  deduction  on  all  these  accounts  could  not  ex- 
ceed one  billion  of  dollars,  which  would  leave  the  value  of  the  domestic  trade  ot 
the  country,  in  1867,  $5,157,822,329. 

My  answer  to  your  letter  has  been  delayed  by  a  desire  that  the  estimate 
should  be  as  accurate  as  possible.  Believing  that  the  statistics  heretofore  pre- 
sented by  you,  as  well  as  those  now  being  prepared,  must  prove  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  country, 

I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

R.  J.  WALKER. 

Joseph  S.  Wilson,  Esq.,  CommUnoner,  ifc. 


Nebraska  City,  July  1,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  take  the  first  opportunity  which  has  presented  itself  to  me  to  report  to 
you  the  progress  of  my  explorations.  During  the  mouth  of  June,  I  have  ex- 
amined, with  considerable  care,  the  counties  of  Douglas,  Sarpy,  Cass,  Otoe,  and 
Lancaster,  and  will  leave  to-morrow  to  examine  the  counties  of  Nemaha  and 
Richardson,  returning  northward  through  Pawnee,  Johnson,  and  Lancaster 
counties  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  returning  again  southward,  as  far  as 
time  will  permit,  through  the  third  tier  of  counties.  These  three  tiers  of  counties 
will  comprise  most  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  State. 

I  have  already  accumulated  much  interesting  information,  although  no  strik- 
ing discoveries  have  been  made.  There  are  few,  if  any,  important  minerals  in 
the  State,  but  our  collections  of  carboniferous  fossils  are  very  extensive.  We 
shall  secure,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  most  abundant  material  to  illustrate  the 
geology  of  the  State.  We  have  made  most  earnest  search  for  coal.  This  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  one  which  now  excites  the  attention  of  the  people  more  than 
any  other,  and  they  are  earnestly  asking  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
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By  my  direction  Mr.  Meek  passed  across  the  State  of  Iowa  to  Nebraska  City 
▼ith  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  State  geoh)gist,  and  thej  succeeded  in  tracing  the  coal 
meaiore  rocks  from  Des  Moines  to  Nebraska  City,  and  the  conclusion  th<*y  arrived 
at  was,  that  the  workable  beds  of  coal  in  Iowa  occur  in  the  lower  coal  measures, 
and  that  thoj^  beds  would  be  found  by  boring  from  300  to  500  feet  below  the 
water  lerel  of  the  Missouri  at  Nebraska  City.  All  the  facts  that  we  have  so  far 
secured  in  our  subsequent  examinations  sef^m  to  confirm  that  conclusion.  It 
may  bo  happen  that  the  limestones  and  clays  increase  in  thickness  in  their 
Westward  extension,  and  in  Nebraska  it  may  be  necessary  to  bore  600  or 
SOO  feet  before  reaching  a  workable  bed  of  coal.  Even  at  that  depth  a  good  bed 
of  coal  would  be  profitable.  In  England  coal  has  been  mined  1,800  feet  be- 
n^th  the  surface,  and  th^re  are  numerous  pits  from  800  to  1,200  feet  in  depth. 
We  shall  give  this  question  of  coal  our  earnest  attention  as  we  proceed  south- 
ward. I  enclose  a  section  of  an  artesian  boring  made  at  Omaha  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  near  400  feet,  also  a  second  section  made  by  Mr. 
Croxton  at  Nebraska  City.  The  observations  made  by  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  boring  were  not  made  with  that  positive  accuracy  that  I  could  have  desired, 
ftill  I  have  put  their  notes  into  such  a  form  by  means  of  colors,  in  accordance 
with  your  instructions,  that  you  will  readily  understand  the  character  of  the 
beds  for  a  great  depth  beneath  the  suiface  of  the  two  localities. 

I  shall  forward  to  you  all  the  sections  of  this  kind  which  I  can  secure.  Mr. 
J.Sterling  Morton  has  sunk  a  shaft  on  his  farm  100  feet  in  depth,  without  suc- 
eefs.  I  have  advised  boring  hereafter,  and,  to  save  expense,  to  continue  Mr. 
Croxton's  boring,  which  is  already  400  feet  deep,  to  a  depth  of  800  feet,  if 
neceesary,  so  as  to  settle  a  vexed  question  one  way  or  the  other.  Several  thin 
beds  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  thick  of  coal  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  and  these  beds  have  been  wrought  with  some  profit. 

The  results  of  our  examinations  north  of  the  PI  itte  were  that  the  limestones 
of  the  upper  coal  measures  pass  from  sight  beneath  the  water  level  of  the  Mis- 
Mori  at  De  Soto,  and  are  then  succeeded  by  sandstones  of  a  cretaceous  age ; 
that  these  coal  measure  limestones  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  Douglas  county  ; 
that  DO  coal  beds  of  workable  character  can  be  found  in  this  county  at  a  less 
depth  than  from  800  to  1,000  feet  beneath  the  water  level  of  the  Missouri.  Lime- 
stone of  good  quality  for  economical  purposes  generally  is  found  at  Omaha,  and 
all  over  Sarpy  county.  On  both  sides  of  the  Platte  river  as  high  up  as  the 
Elkhom  are  excellent  quarries  of  limestone.  There  is  one  ledge  of  limestone  on 
the  Platte  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  very  compact  and  durable,  which  fully  sat- 
isfied the  wishes  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Williams,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  accepting  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  he  informed  me  that  its  discovery  would  settle  the 
If^tion  of  the  great  railroad  bridge  across  the  Missouri.  One  singular  geological 
phenomenon  occurs  which  I  have  not  before  observed  in  any  part  of  the  west. 
The  surface  of  this  rock,  where  the  superincumbent  drift  is  removed,  has  been 
planed  so  smoothly  by  glacial  action  that  it  will  make  most  excellent  material 
for  caps  and  sills  without  further  working.  Sometimes  there  are  deep  grooves 
and  Bcratchings  all  of  which  have  a  direction  nearly  northwest  and  southeast. 
This  g^iacial  action  is  also  seen  at  Plattsmouth,  and  the  evidence  is  that  if  the 
sQ]>erficial  deposits  were  stripped  off,  a  large  area  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
iJmestones  would  appear  to  be  planed  in  this  way.  This  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant geological  discovery.  At  various  points  I  found  potters'  clay  in  abund- 
»nce.  A  factory  for  making  potters*  ware  is  about  to  be  established  at  Nebraska 
City.  At  Plattsmouth  Rock  bluff  and  Nebraska  City  there  is  a  bed  of  this  clay 
about  15  feet  in  thickness,  of  various  colors,  mostly  red,  colored  with  the  sesqni- 
oxide  of  iron.  This  clay  ir  not  only  most  excellent  for  potters'  use.  but  it  is  em- 
ployed in  Iowa  as  a  paint,  and  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  different  colored 
clays  any  shade  desirable  may  be  produced.    This  is  a  matter  of  some  interest 
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to  the  people.    Numerous  beds  of  sand  occur  also,  which  are  of  much  value  fur 
building  purposes. 

With  the  sand  and  the  yellow  marl,  the  materials  for  making  brick  are  with 
out  limit  in  this  State. 

THK  SALT  BASINS  OP  LANCASTER  COlNTy. 

I  returned  last  evening  from  a  tour  of  five  days  to  the  salt  basins  in  Lancaster 
county,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Nebraska  City.  It  has  been  determined  by  the 
State  to  locate  the  capital  near  these  basins,  and  therefore  the  examination  of 
them  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity  became  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The 
basins  and  scattering  springs  occupy  a  large  area  several  miles  in  extent,  but  the 
main  basin  is  located  near  the  town  of  Lancaster.  These  basins  are  depressions 
in  the  surface  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  white  incrustations  of  salt 
give  the  surface  the  appearance  in  the  distance  of  a  sheet  of  water.  The  great 
basin,  as  it  is  called,  is  situated  about  one  mile  from  Lancaster,  township  10, 
range  6,  section  22,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  four  hundred  acres.  The  brine 
issues  from  a  large  number  of  places  all  over  the  surface,  but  in  small  quantities. 
All  the  salt  water  that  comes  to  the  surface  from  this  basin  unites  in  one  stream, 
and  we  estimated  the  entire  amount  of  water  that  flowed  from  this  basin  at  from 
six  to  eight  gallons  per  minute.  The  second  salt  basin  lies  between  Oak  and 
Salt  creeks,  and  covers  an  area  of  two  hundred  acres.  Third  basin  is  on  Little 
Salt  creek,  called  Kenosha  basin,  and  covers  two  hundred  acres.-  Numerous 
small  basins  occur  on  Middle  creek,  which  occupy  in  all  about  six  hundred  acres. 
Between  Middle  and  Salt  creeks  are  several  small  basins,  covering  forty  or  fifty 
acres.  From  the  surface  of  all  these  basins  more  or  less  springs  ooze  out.  In 
former  years  great  quantities  of  salt  have  been  taken  from  the  surface  and  car- 
ried away.  During  the  war  as  many  as  sixty  families  at  a  time  have  been  located 
about  these  basins  employed  in  securing  the  salt. 

Besides  the  numerous  basins  above  mentioned.  Salt  creek,  Hayes's  branch, 
Middle  creek,  Oak  and  Little  Salt  creeks  have  each  a  dozen  springs  coming  out 
near  the  water's  edge.  One  spring  on  Salt  creek  issues  from  a  sand  rock,  and 
gushes  forth  with  a  stream  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  at  the  rate  of  four  gallons 
a  minute. 

This  is  the  largest  spring  known  in  the  State.  The  geological  formations  in 
the  vicinity  are  of  the  upper  carboniferous  and  lower  cretaceous  age.  The  salt 
spi-ings  undoubtedly  come  up  from  a  great  depth,  probably  from  the  upper  car- 
boniferous rocks,  and  are  the  same  in  their  history  and  character  as  those  in 
Kansas.  The  cretaceous  sandstones  occupy  the  hills  and  high  ground,  but  do 
not  go  deep  beneath  the  water  level  of  the  little  streams.  We  settled  an  import- 
ant point  for  the  citizens  in  this  county,  that  no  coal  beds  of  workable  value 
can  possibly  be  found  at  a  less  depth  than  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feel 
beneath  the  surface,  which  renders  further  search  for  this  mineral  useless. 

Much  time  and  money  has  already  been  spent  prospecting  and  digging  for  coal 
in  this  region,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  timber  would  render  the  presence  «»f 
coal  here  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  I  would  be  glad  to  find  a  workable  be<l 
of  coal  for  the  good  people,  but  it  cannot  be.  The  farmers  must  plant  trees, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  demand  for  fuel  will  be  supplied.  Two  methods  have 
been  used  to  come  extent  in  this  region  in  preparing  the  salt — boiling  and 
evaporation.  The  only  method  which  can  be  employed  profitably  in  this  conn- 
try,  where  fuel  is  so  scarce,  is  solar  evaporation,  and  this  can  be  carried  on  more 
effectually  than  in  any  State  east  of  Nebraska.  The  unusual  dryness  of  ilie 
atmosphere,  the  comparatively  few  moist  or  cloudy  days,  the  fine  wind  which  is 
ever  blowing,  will  render  evaporation  easy.  The  surface  indications  do  not  lead 
me  to  brlieve  that  Nebraska  will  ever  be  a  noted  salt  region.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  all  the  brine  that  issues  from  all  the  basins  and  isolated  springs  were 
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united  ia  one  tliej  would  not  furnish  more. than  brine  enough  to  keep  one  good 
company  employed. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  boring  can  be  determined  only  by  actual  experi- 
ment Some  large  springs  may  yet  be  found  in  that  way,  but  I  saw  no  brine 
that  was  much  stronger  than  ocean  water.  I  will  forward  specimens  of  the  salt 
and  two  bottles  of  the  brine,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  analyzed.  I  shall 
collect  more  of  the  brine  at  a  later  and  more  favorable  season.  The  rains  have 
Wn  80  frequent  this  spring  that  it  is  much  diluted  with  rain  water.  The 
Nebraska  >alt  Company  maile,  from  July  to  November,  1S66,  60,000  pounds 
of  ?alt.  Another  company,  at  work  at  the  same  time,  made  about  the  same 
amount.  Good  working  days  6,000  pounds  have  been  made  in  a  day.  The 
kettles  used  for  boiling  are  very  rude  steam  boilers  split  into  two  parts.  In  a 
vat  12  by  24  feet  average  evaporation  was  125  to  130  pounds  per  day.  An  extra 
daj  was  250  pounds.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  a  company  wit))  a  large 
capital,  and  employing  #all  the  improved  methods  of  manufacturing  the  salt, 
▼oald  succeed.  The  salt  is  said  to  be  good,  though  not  as  strong  as  the  com- 
mon Bait  of  commerce. 

The  best  building  stone  yet  observed  in  the  State  occurs  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Lancaster  county.  The  quarries  have  been  opened,  and  several  fine 
Looses  built  of  the  stone.  The  rocks  are  of  the  permo-carboniferous,  or  upper 
carboniferous  age,  and  are  usually  called  magnesian  limestones ;  are  very  durable, 
ea.4ily  wrought,  and  make  most  beautiful  building  material.  There  is  also  plenty 
ff  potters'  clay,  sand,  and  all  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  without 
limit. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 

1  think  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  have  already  been  made  in  this 
vegtem  country  to  show  clearly  that  the  forests  may  be  restored  to  these  almost 
treeless  prairies  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  There  are  certain  trees 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  which  grow  with  great  rapidity  under 
the  influence  of  cultivation.  I  have  given  special  attention  to  this  matter,  in 
accordance  with  your  instructions,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the 
period  of  the  survey.  About  four  miles  west  of  Omaha  City  Mr.  Griffin,  an 
inelligent  farmer,  has  planted  about  forty  acres  of  forest  trees,  which  are  now 
in  a  fine  condition  of  growth.  I  have  obtained  as  many  measurements  as  pos- 
fible,  in  order  that  my  statements  might  have  their  proper  weight.  The  com- 
mon Cottonwood  of  the  country  grows  everywhere  finely,  on  upland  or  lowland. 
I  would  remark  here  that  Mr.  Griffin's  experiment  is  rendered  more  emphatic 
frnm  the  fact  that  he  chose  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha, 
600  f»et  above  the  water-line  of  the  Missouri  river. 

The  soil  is  the  usual  yellow  silicious  marl  of  this  region,  which  is  regarded  by 
Ljell  and  other  geologists  as  the  American  equivalent  of  the  loess  of  the  Rh^ine, 
which  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape.  The  indigenous  trees  of 
the  country  all  do  well,  as  might  be  expected,  and  many  others  which  have 
Berer  been  found  in  the  west  grow  rapidly  lind  healthfully.  The  trees  most  in 
raltiration  are  the  indigenous  ones,  as  the  cotton  wood,  (Populus  fnoni/ifera,) 
soft  maple,  (Acer  fubrum,)  elm,  (  TJlmus  americanaj  basswood,  or  .linden,  f  Tilia 
amtricanaj  black  walnut,  (Juglans  nigral)  honey  locust,  (Glcditschia  tri- 
canfAus,)  and  several  varieties  of  willows. 

At  Mr.  Griffin's  farm  I  found  cottonwood  trees,  ten  years'  growth,  with  a  cir- 
nimference  of  2  feet  11  inches,  30  feet  high;  seven  years'  growth,  with  a  cir- 
comference  of  2  feet ;  seven  years'  growth,  with  a  circumference  of  2  feet  6 
inches;  soft  maple,  ten  years'  growth,  with  a  circumference  of  2  feet  8  inches ; 
^ft  maple,  seven  years'  growth,  with  a  circumference  of  1  foot  10  inches;  soft 
niaple,  seven  years'  growth,  with  a  circumference  of  2  feet  1  inch,  15  feet  high  ; 
common  locust,  ten  years'  growth,  with  a  circumference  of  2  feet,  15  feet  high ; 
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honej  locust,  ten  years'  growth,  1  foot  8  inches;  black  walnut,  ten  years'  growth, 
with  a  circumference  of  12  inches,  15  feet  high  ;  black  walnut,  ten  years'  growth, 
with  a  circumference  of  13  inches,  15  feet  high. 

At  Dr.  Enos  Lowe's  place,  near  Omaha,  about  300  feet  above  the  water-hne 
of  the  Missouri,  cottonwood  trees,  ten  years'  growth,  circumference  2  feet  6 
inches,  40  feet  high  ;  cottonwood  trees,  ten  years'  growth,  circumference  2  feet 
4 J  inches,  25  feet  high ;  cottonwood  trees,  ten  years'  growth,  circumference  2 
feet  5  inches  ;  cottonwood  trees,  ten  years*  growth,  circumference  2  feet  4  inchep; 
cottonwood  trees,  ten  years'  growth,  circumference  2  feet  9  inches;  cottonwood 
trees,  ten  years'  growth,  circumference  2  feet  10  inches ;  common  locust,  ten 
years'  growth,  circumference  2  feet,  1  foot  10  inches,  1  foot  9  inches,  1  foot 
10  inches,  2  feet,  2  feet  1  inch,  2  feet,  1  foot  10  inches,  2  feet  5  inches,  1  foot 
10 J  inches;  soft  maple,  seven  years  old,  circumference  8  inches;  box  elder,  ten 
years  old,  circumference  2  feet  2  inches;  apple  trees,  ten  years'  growth,  circnm- 
ference  1  foot  3  inches,  I  foot  1  inch,  1  foot  2  inches,  1  foot  1  inch ;  twelve 
years'  growth,  1  foot  6  inches,  1  foot  3  inches,  1  foot  6^  inches,  1  foot  6  inches ; 
common  red  cherry  trees,  ten  years'  growth,  circumference  12  inches;  silver 
poplar  shade  trees,  seven  years'  growth,  circumference  2  feet  4  inches. 

Dr.  Jjowe's  garden  shows  a  most  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  smaller 
fruits,  and  he  has  raised  successfully  out  of  doors  the  following  vines :  Hart- 
ford Prolific,  Catawba,  Clinton,  Delaware,  and  Concord.  These  vines  are  loaded 
with  young  fruit  at  this  time.  Pears,  apples,  and  cherries  abundant;  pcacb^ 
plentiful,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  endure  the  climate.  Dr.  Lowe  has  the 
following  evergreens,  which  are  growing  finely :  Scotch  pine,  Austrian,  RussiaQ, 
white  pine,  spruce,  balsam  fir,  white  cedar,  or  arborvitae,  and  red  cedar. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  Rev.  J.  G.  Miller  raises  successfully  the  Diaoa 
grape.  Lombardy  poplars  grow  well;  tour  years  old,  20  feet  high,  2  to  5 
inches  in  diameter.  Cottonwood,  four  years  old,  circumference  18  inches,  and 
20  feet  high. 

Mr  Miller's  place  is  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  in  the  State.  He  has 
twenty -five  apricot  trees,  raised  from  the  seed,  which  are  now  loaded  with  fruit; 
English  red  raspberry,  blackberry.  &c.,  all  bearing  thriftily. 

At  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton's,  Bellevue,  Sarpy  county,  I  saw  most  of  the  smaller 
fruits  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  as  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberriea, 
currants,  gooseberries,  &c.,  and  I  am  convinced  that  none  finer  could  be  pro- 
duced in  any  country. 

On  Mr.  J.  Sterling  Morton's  farm,  near  Nebraska  City,  I  observed  a  cottonwood 
tree  that  had  grown  from  the  seed  in  ten  years  to  a  height  of  50  feet,  with  a 
circumference  of  4  feet. 

About  ten  miles  south  of  Platte's  mouth  there  is  a  fine  grove  of  treea  upon 
a  high  elevation,  composed  of  cotttmwoods,  maples,  locusts,  and  black  walnuts. 
Those  of  ten  years'  growth  are  from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  10  to  30 
feet  high.  The  black  walnut  trees  may  be  raised  from  the  seed  with  ease,  and, 
though  of  slower  growth  than  the  others,  are  very  valuable  from  the  fact  that 
the  astringent,  pungent  bark  forms  their  defence,  not  only  against  cattle,  bat  the 
gopher,  the  most  destructive  of  the  wild  animals.  The  gopher  gnaws  off  the 
roObS  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  trees,  and  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  farmer.  The  native  or  honey  locust  is  not  disturbed  by  the  boring  insect, 
which  is  destroying  the  common  locust.  The  borer  sometimes  attacks  the  cot- 
ton woods. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  already  that  most  of  the  hardy  northern  trees 
may  be  cultivated  on  these  western  plains  with  entire  success.  The  cultivated 
forests  will  prove  much  more  desirable  than  those  of  natural  growth,  and  their 
arrangement  may  be  made  as  beautiful  as  the  taste  of  the  proprietor  may  dic- 
tate. The  greater  portion  of  the  more  intelligent  and  thrifty  fanners  are  plant- 
ing forests  to  greater  or  less  extent.    This  is  done  so  easily  that  there  is  do 
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excuse  for  a  farmer  to  be  destitute  of  fuel  after  a  few  jears.  Nearly  all  the 
common  forest  trees  can  be  raised  from  the  seed  as  easily  as  corn  or  beans.  As 
toon  as  it  is  understood  that  coal  is  restncted  to  a  small  portion  of  the  State, 
eren  if  it  occur  at  all,  every  one  will  adopt  the  plan  of  raising  his  own  fuel. 
i>o  fiir  as  the  cultivation  of  the  smaller  fruits  is  concerned,  I  am  convinced  that 
Nebraska  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  climate 
Menw  to  be  severe  for  peaches,  though  Mr.  Morton  will  have  thirty  or  forty 
bushels  this  season.  The  dwarf  fruits  seem  to  do  best.  A  row  of  forest  trees 
voiuid  the  gardens  and  orchards  proves  great  protection  from  strong  winds  and 
or>ld  of  winter.  The  osage  orange  is  used  very  successfully  all  over  the  State 
for  hedges. 

I  have  dwt^lt  on  this  subject  here,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  popular  notion 
tttbe  east  that  trees  cannot  be  made  to  grow  successfully  on  the  western  prairies, 
and  especially  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
fraits.  I  held  tliat  opinion  until  within  two  years,  but  I  now  believe  that  within 
thirty  to  fifty  years,  forest  trees  may  be  grown  large  enough  for  all  economical 
porposes. 

Mr.  Griffen,  in  ten  years*  time,  is  able  to  supply  his  own  fuel  from  the  limbs 
tnd  dead  trees  which  would  otherwise  go  to  decay » and  within  four  or  five  years 
ho  will  have  fael  for  sale.  I  will  endeavor  hereafter  to  report  the  results  of  my 
Ubors  to  you  weekly.  If  you  wish  to  have  me  elaborate  any  special  point 
more  fally,  please  give  me  instructions  to  that  effect. 

The  great  pest  of  this  country  appears  to  be  the  grasshopper.  This  year 
::  ^eems  to  be  restricted  in  its  distribution.  1  did  not  observe  any  north  of  the 
I'latte,  and  very  few  north  of  Nebraska  City.  But  at  the  latter  place,  and  for 
tuttr  or  ^ve  miles  around  it,  the  grasshopper  is  very  abundant  and  destructive. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  State,  has  lost  seventy 
wres  of  wheat  and  sixty-five  acres  of  clover  and  timothy  grass.  Many  other 
cn>ps  have  been  injured— others  have  suffered  in  this  vicinity. 

1  am  making  a  collection  of  them  of  different  ages  and  intend  to  investigate 
their  nature  and  habits  with  great  care.  I  hope  to  be  at  Brownsville,  Nemaha 
county,  in  a  few  days,  and  from  that  point  will  report  on  Otoe  county. 

OTOE  AND  NBMAHA  COUNTIES. 

Otoe  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  thickly  settled  of  the  counties  of  Ne- 
bra^ka.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  shown  by  the  richness  and  abundance  of 
the  crops,  which  are  remarkably  fine.  The  winters  are  so  severe  and  the  snows 
M  thin  that  winter  wheat  will  ^not  do  well,  and  spring  wheat  is  raided  altogether 
and  is  grown  most  successfully  in  ordinary  seasons.  Thirty  and  forty  bushels 
U)  the  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield  throughout  the  State,  and  last  autumn 
Nebraska  wheat  brought  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  more  per  bushel  in  the  market 
at  St.  Louis  than  wheat  from  any  other  portion  of  the  west. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  river  counties  of  Nebraska  is  mainly  due 
to  the  beds  of  silicious  marl  which  cover  those  counties  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth.  This  is  usually  called  loess,  from  a  similar  formation  which  occurs  along 
the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  The  sections  which  I  enclose  to  you  from  time  to 
time  will  reveal  the  prospect  of  workable  beds  of  coal  in  the  State,  so  far  as  the 
iQrface  exposures  are  concerned.  One  outcrop  at  Nebraska  City  has  been 
VToaght  by  drifting  in  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  and  several  thousand 
bQ:»hel8  of  pretty  good  coal  have  been  taken  therefrom.  The  seam  was  about 
eight  inches  in  thickness.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  this  region  this 
thin  seam  has  been  njade  somewhat  profitable.  At  Otoe  City,  eight  miles  below 
Nebraska  Gity>  the  lithological  character  of  the  beds  seems  to  change,  so  that 
we  have  red  shales  and  clays  passing  up  into  soft  yellow  sandstones,  with  com- 
paratively little  rock  useful  for  building  purposes.  There  is  here  also  a  bed  of 
slate  and  coal  about  eight  inches  in  thickness,  which  has  been  wrought  to  some 
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extent  and  the  coal  used  in  a  blacksmith's  shop.  Still  higher  up  in  the  bank 
is  another  thin  bed  of  black  carboniferous  shale,  which  has  beeu  worked  to  some 
extent. 

At  Peru,  about  six  or  eight  miles  further  pouth,  there  is  another  completn 
lithological  change  in  the  beds  exposed.  The  bluffs  along  the  Missouri  seemed 
to  be  formed  of  irregular  beds  of  soft  sandstone  and  laminated  arenaceous  cla^  a. 
High  up  in  the  hills  at  some  distance  from  the  river  there  is  a  bed  of  limestone 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickneBs,  which  is  quarried  extensively  and  profit- 
ably. On  the  Missouri  bottom,  about  on  a  level  with  high-water  mark,  a  well 
was  dug  sixteen  feet  in  depth  ;  a  seam  of  coal  was  penetrated,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  four  inches  thick  on  one  side  of  the  well,  and  about  ten  on  the  other. 
These  beds  in  the  vicinity  change  rapidly,  both  in  thickness  and  texture,  within 
very  short  distances.  Again,  at  Brownsville  there  is  a  seam  of  coal  accompa- 
ni'^d  by  many  of  the  plants  which  are  peculiar  to  the  carboniferous  rocks  in 
other  States.  There  is  from  four  to  six  inches  of  good  coal — ^the  whole  bt-d 
of  black  shale  and  coal  is  about  twelve  inches  in  thickness.  There  is  a  fine 
quarry  of  limestone  at- this  point,  which  is  of  very  superior  quality  for  build- 
ing purposes,  but  there  is  too  much  sand  and  clay  in  it  to  be  converted  into  a 
good  quality  cjf  lime.  The  bed  is  about  three  feet  in  thickness  near  the  water's 
edge,  concealed  by  high  water  at  this  time.  There  is  a  bed  of  micaceous,  fine- 
grained sandstone  which  cleaves  naturally  into  most  excellent  flagstones,  which 
are  mucli  used  here.  These  rock  quarries  are  of  great  value  to  the  people  of 
Nemaha  county.  The  materials  for  making  brick  abound  everywhere  in  this 
region — clays,  marl,  and  sands  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Should  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  demand  it,  there  are  abundant 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  what  is  called  in  England,  and  recently  brought 
into  use  in  this  country,  '*  patent  concrete  stone."  It  is  composed  of  small  frag- 
ments of  stone  or  sand  reduced  to  a  paste  by  a  fluid  silicate,  then  moulding  the 
material  into  any  required  form  and  dipping  into  the  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
little  particles  of  sand  are  thus  cemented  together,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  rap- 
idly this  rock  can  be  formed  and  how  durable  it  becomes.  This  is  a  matter 
which  seems  to  nife  worthy  of  notice  in  the  final  report. 

Several  kinds  of  peat  occur  in  small  quantities  in  Otoe  and  Nemaha  counties, 
which  as  fuel  will  rank  next  to  coal.  There  are  several  marshes  or  bo^gy 
places  about  six  miles  west  of  Nebraska  City,  from  which  I  have  obtained  some 
excellent  specimens.  On  Long  Branch,  Franklin,  in  Nemaha  county,  twenty- 
four  m.les  southwest  of  Brownsville,  theic  are  spring  places  where  a  pole  may 
be  thrust  through  the  peat  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  About  ten  miles 
west  are  several  other  peat  bogs,  which  have  attracted  more  or  less  attention. 

At  Aspinwall,  in  Nemaha  county,  we  discovered  the  most  favorable  exhibi- 
tion of  coal  yet  observed  in  the  State.  The  general  dip  of  the  beds  seems  to 
be  up  the  Missouri,  or  nearly  north  or  northwest.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
this  point  with  precision.  The  rocks  at  Aspinwall  are  all  geologically  at  a 
lower  horizon  than  the  Nebraska  City  beds,  and  mostly  beneath  the  Brownsville 
beds,  so  that  the  inclination -must  be  considerable — eight  or  ten  feet  per  mile. 
Two  seams  of  coal  are  met  with  at  Aspinwall;  one' crops  out  near  the  river, 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  water,  twenty-four  inches  in  thickness — very  good 
quality.  A  few  feet  above  this  seam  is  a  second  seam — six  inches  of  good  coal. 
Some  English  miners  are  sinking  a  shaft  here,  with  full  confidence  that  the 
thickest  bed  can  be  made  profitable,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  with  the 
present  scarcity  of  fuel,  they  will  succeed  well.  Coal  commands  a  ready  sale  at 
from  forty  cents  to  eighty  cents  per  bushel ;  and  even  at  eighty  cents  a  bushel 
coal  is  cheaper  than  wood.  The  miners  have  already  sunk  the  shaft  about 
forty  feet ;  have  passed  through  the  6-inch  seam,  and  are  confident  of  soon 
reaching  the  24-inch  bed,  when  the  work  of  drifting  in  various  directions  will 
commence  and  the  coal  be  taken  out  for  market.    The  beds  hold  such  a  po:<ition 
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bere  that,  if  these  miDers  are  successful,  this  effort  determines  the  existence  of 
a  workable  bed  of  coal  for  Nemaha,  Richardson,  Pawnee,  and  Johnson  counties, 
which  will  be  a  most  important  matter  for  the  whole  State.  We  have  very 
abundant  notes  in  detail,  and  many  specimens  to  illustrate  the  geology  of  the 
riyer  connties. 

Mr.  Meek  leaves  me  at  Rulo  and  returns  to  Washington.  The  remainder  of 
the  year  I  must  perform  the  field-work  alone.  My  next  examinations  will  be 
in  Richardson  and  Pawnee  counties. 

I  am  informed  that  excellent  hydraulic  lime  for  cement  exists  in  Nemaha 
conntY,  section  9,  township  6,  range  14 ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  make 
a  personal  examination  bf  the  locality. 

FOREST   AND   FRUIT   TRERS. 

I  would  again  speak  of  the  great  importance  of  planting  trees  in  this  country, 
and  the  great  eas^e  with  which  these  cultivated  forests  may  be  produced.  I  do 
not  Mieve  that  the  prairies  proper  will  ever  become  covered  with  timber  except 
by  artificial  means  Since  the  surface  of  the  country  received  its  present  geo- 
lo^'cal  configuration  no  trees  have  grown  there,  but,  during  the  tertiary  period, 
when  the  lignite  or  "  brown  coal "  beds  were  deposited,  all  these  treeless  plains 
▼ere  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  forest  trees  like  those  of  the  Gulf  Stated 
or  South  America.  Here  were  palm  trees,  with  leaves  having  a  spread  of  twelve 
f»*t;  gigantic  sycamores — several  species;  maples,  poplars,  cedars,  hickories, 
cionamon,  fig,  and  many  varieties  now  found  only  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
climates. 

Large  portions  of  the  Upper  Missouri  country,  especially  along  the  Yellow- 
ftone  river,  are  now  covered  with  the  silicified  trunks  of  trees,  sixty  to  seventy 
iVet  in  length  and  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  exhibiting  the  annual  rings  of 
^wth  as  perfectly  as  in  our  recent  elms  or  maples.  We  are  daily  obtaining 
more  and  move  evidence  that  these  forests  may  be  restored  again  to  a  certain 
extent,  at  least,  and  thus  a  belt  or  zone  of  country  about  ^ve  hundred  miles  in 
width  east  of  the  base  of  the  mountains  be  redeemed.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  the 
planiingof  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  forest  trees  on  each  quarter  section  will  have  a  most 
imporUiDt  effect  on  the  climate,  equalizing  and  increasing  the  moisture  and  adding 
greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  timber  has  already  changed  for  the  better  the  climate  of  that  por- 
tion of  Nebraska  lying  along  the  Missouri,  so  that  within  the  last  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  the  rain  has  gradually  increased  in  quantity  and  is  more  equally 
dwtributed  through  the  year.  I  am  confident  this  change  will  continue  to  ex- 
tend across  the  dry  belt  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains  as  the  settlements 
extend  and  the  forest  trees  are  planted  in  proper  quantities.  In  the  final  re- 
port I  propose  to  show  that  these  ideas  are  not  purely  theoretical,  and  that  the 
ioflnence  of  trees  on  climate  and  humidity  has  been  investigated  by  some  of  the 
ablest  scientific  men  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  A  French  savant,  M. 
B-;)as^iogault,  states  that  in  the  region  comprised  between  the  bay  of  Cupica 
and  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil,  which  is  covered  with  immense  forests,  the  rains  are 
almost  continual,  and  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  humid  country  rises 
li^rdly  to  80^  Fahrenheit.  The  author  of  "Travels  ia  Bulgaria"  says  that  in 
Malta  rain  has  become  rare  since  the  forests  have  been  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  October, 
1S41,  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  for  three  years.  The  terrible  droughts  in 
Cape  Verde  island  are  attributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The  wooded 
saifacc  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena  has  extended  considerably  within  a  few 
jears,  and  it  is  said  that  the  rain  is  now  double  iu  quantity  what  it  was  during 
the  residence  of  Napoleon.  A  German  author  remarks,  "In  wooded  coun- 
tries the  atmosphere  is  generally  humid,  and  rain  and  dew  fertilize  the  soil.    As 
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the  lightning  rod  ahstracts  the  electric  fluid  from  the  stormy  sky,  so  the  forest 
abstracts  to  itself  the  rain  from  the  clouds*  which  in  falling  refreshes  not  it  alone, 
but  extendi  its  benefits  to  the  neighboring  fields." 

The  forest  presenting  a  considerable  surface  for  evaporation  gives  to  its  own 
soil  and  the  adjacent  ground  an  abundant  and  enlivening  dew.  Forests,  in  & 
word,  exert  in  the  interior  of  continents  an  influence  like  that  of  the  sea  on  the 
climates  of  islands  and  of  coasts  ;  both  water  the  soil  and  thereby  insure  its  fer- 
tility. Sir  John  F.  W  Herschel  says  that  the  influences  unfavorable  to  rain 
are  absence  of  vegetation,  in  warm  climates,  and  especially  of  trees.  He  con- 
siders this  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  extreme  aridity  of  Spain.  Babinet,  in  hia 
lectures,  says  :  "  A  few  years  ago  it  never  rained  in  lower  Egypt.  The  con- 
stant north  winds,  which  almost  exclusively  prevail  there,  passed  without  ob- 
struction over  a  surface  bare  of  vegetation  ;  but  since  the  making  of  plantations 
an  obstacle  has  been  created  which  retards  the  current  of  air  from  the  north. 
The  air  thus  checked  accumulates,  dilutes,  cools,  and  yields  rain." 

I  might  cite  many  examples  from  the  African  deserts  how  the  planting  of  palm 
trees  is  redeeming  those  barren  sands. 

Much  might  also  be  said  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  woods  in  protecting  the 
soil  and  promoting  the  increase  in  number  and  the  flow  of  springs,  but  all  I  wi^h 
is  to  snow  the  possibility  of  the  power  of  man  to  restore  to  these  now  treeless 
and  almost  rainless  prairies  the  primitive  forests  and  the  humidity  which  accom- 
panies them.  , 

The  counties  of  Otoe,  Nemaha,  and  Richardson  contain  more  timber  land  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  State,  and  the  aggressive  character  of  the  patches  of 
woodland  can  be  seen  everywhere.  Hundreds  of  acres  have  been  covered  over 
with  a  fine  healthy  growth  of  hickory,  walnut,  oak,  soft  maple,  coffee,  bean, 
basswood,  &c.,  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  since  the  fires  have  been 
kept  away,  and  protection  afforded  the  young  trees  by  the  settlements. 

In  the  more  southern  counties  the  success  in  planting  trees  and  in  raising 
fruits,  especially  the  smaller  kinds^  is  even  more  marked  than  north  of  the  Platte. 
All  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  grow  belter  in  Nebraska  than  in  any  region  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  The  crops,  when  not  injured  by  the  grasshopper,  are 
looking  very  fine  at  this  time.  The  corn  has  escaped  so  far,  and  is  pressing 
forward  with  great  rapidity.  Up  to  the  1st  of  July  I  did  not  see  any  grass- 
hoppers, except  within  a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles  around  Nebraska  City. 
There  they  were  most  abundant  and  destructive.  July  2d  and  3d  they  com- 
menced their  flight  northward,  filling  the  air  as  high  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
looking  much  like  flakes  of  snow.  They  have  committed  some  depredation 
in  South  Nebraska,  bjit  more  especially  in  Kansas.  Whenever  counties  be- 
come more  thickly  settled  and  more  densely  wooded,  so  that  the  annual  amount 
of  moisture  is  more  equally  distributed  over  the  year,  this  pest  I  believe  will 
entirely  disappear. 

I  am  informed  that  notwithstanding  the  grasshopper  there  will  be  at  least  half 
of  a  crop  of  wlieat.  In  Richardson  county  the  harvesting  of  winter  wheat  has 
commenced,  (July  8.)  Last  year  it  commenced  June  22.  The  corn  looks  finely 
everywhere.    All  the  crops  are  late  this  season  on  account  of  the  wet  weather. 

RICHARDSON  COUNTY. 

Richardson  county  is  in  some  respects  the  finest  county  in  the  State.  It  lies 
in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State  and  borders  on  the  Missouri  river,  and 
forms  the  type  of  fertility  of  soil  and  climate.  Being  located  near  the  40th  par- 
allel, the  climate  seems  to  favor  the  cultivation  of  all  the  hardy  fimits  and 
cereals. 

The  surface  is  more  rugged  than  many  of  the  interior  counties,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  superficial  deposit  of  soft  yellow  marl  and 
the  numerous  layers  of  limestone  which  crop  out  along  the  river  banks.    Tlie 
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eoontj  18  fully  watered  with  ever-flowing  streams  and  innumerable  springs  of 
the  purest  water. 

There  is  more  woodland  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  I  have  examined, 
and  OQ  this  account  the  farmers  have  neglected  the  planting  of  trees  too  much. 
I  did  oot  find  the  farms  quite  as  well  improved  as  in  Nemaha  county,  but  the  county 
is  now  becoming  thickly  settled  by  actual  settlers,  who  are  devoting  themselves  to 
the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  the  raising  of  large  crops. 

It  u  not  an  Uncommon  thing  for  a  farmer  to  have  growing  40  or  50  acres  of 
com  and  about  the  same  number  of  acres  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  not  unfre- 
qoentlj  as  high  as  100  or  200  of  each. 

There  is  a  ready  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce  at  the  highest  price.  Al- 
thoa^fa  nearly  all  the  settlers  came  into  the  county  poor — many  without  any 
ffiooey  at  all — ^nearly  all  are  becoming  moderately  rich,  and  every  man  with  in- 
dustry and  prudence  may  become  independent  in  a  few  years.  This  country 
may  certainly  be  called  the  poor  man's  paradise.  There  is  scarcely  a  foot 
of  land  in  the  whole  county  that  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  I  have  never 
known  a  region  where  there  is  so  little  waste  land.  The  underlying  rocks  of 
the  whole  county  belong  to  the  age  of  the  upper  coal  measures,  and  are  com- 
posed of  alternate  beds  of  limestones,  sandstones  and. clays  of  almost  all  colors, 
textares  and  compositions.  There  are  several  localities  along  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  larger  streams,  where  there  are  good  natural  exposures  of  the  rocks, 
bat  u  a  TuU  the  beds  are  concealed  by  the  superficial  covering  of  yellow 
nurl  or  loess,  which  gives  the  beautiful  undulating  outline  to  the  surface,  gentle 
elopee,  with  only  now  and  then  an  exposure  of  the  basis  rocks.  This  aids  in 
niKieriog  the  investigation  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  county  more  com- 
plietted  and  difficult 

The  river  comities  present  better  exposures  of  the  rocks  than  any  other  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  and  it  is  partly  on  this  account  that  I  have  given  them  my  first 
attention.     Eveu  these  exposures  are  by  no  means  good. 

Iq  my  last  communication  I  spoke  of  the  coal  seam  at  Aspinwall,  Nemaha 
connty ;  that  about  16  I'eet  above  the  water  level  of  the  Missouri  a  bed  of  coal 
22  to  2i  inches  in  thickness  was  observed  cropping  out  from  the  blufi;  and  a  few 
feet  above  this  in  the  same  range  of  hills  was  a  second  seam  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness. These  beds  do  not  appear  again  for  considerable  distance  down  the  river, 
luitil  wecome  to  Rulo,  except  at  one  or  two  localities  near  St.  Stephen's.  At  Arago 
I  ^aw  no  out-croppings  of  coal  at  all  and  could  not  hear  that  any  had  been  observed, 
bat  there  are  some  good  quarries  of  limestone,  beds  of  clay,  sands,  &c.  The  next 
marked  exhibition  of  coal  is  at  llulo  and  its  neighborhood,  about  two  miles 
above  Hulo,  un  land  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Nuckolls,  of  Nebraska  City.  At  this 
loeality  Mr.  N.  has  drifted  into  the  bank  100  feet  or  more,  and  taken  thence  over 
^  bushels  of  coal,  which  has  been  used  by  blacksmiths  with  success.  The 
oQterop  was  about  five  inches  in  thickness,  but  increased  as  the  drift  was  extended 
io  the  bank  to  1 1  inches,  and  again  suddenly  diminished  to  one  inch  of  good  coal, 
the  remainder  being  composed  of  impurities  or  "muddy  coal,"  as  the  miner 
(^ied  it.  The  coal  which  has  been  thus  far  taken  from  this  mine  sells  readily 
(-n  Z:'}  to  40  cents  per  bushel.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  coal  seam,  or 
I'faalt,''  is  nndoubtedly  due  to  the  sliding  down  toward  the  river  of  the  super>- 
iocaoabent  beds,  a  phenomenon  which  is  very  common  everywhere  along  the 
Miwonri.  Still  the  irregularity  in  the  thickness  of  this  coal  seam  is  everywhere 
apparent,  vibrating  between  4  and  20  inches,  thus  alternating,  exalting  and  de- 
pn^ing  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  miner.  On  the  farm  belonging  to  Mr. 
^u  Louis,  about  1^  mile  below  llulo,  the  same  bed  of  coal  has  been  worked 
vith  some  success  by  drifting  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  taken  out. 
Xr.  St.  Loais  unwisely  sunk  a  shaft  at  a  higher  point  on  the  hill,  thinking 
to  cut  the  coal  seam  at  a  more  favorable  point,  the  expense  attending  it  ex- 
11  1 
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hausting  bis  means  at  45  feet.  He  sunk  a  drill,  however,  iDto  the  bed  of  coal 
and  found  it  12  feet  below  the  position  at  the  outcrop,  showing  an  eztenslTe 
inclination  of  the  beds  from  the  river,  or  toward  the  west. 

This  dip  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  extensive  erosion  of  the  rock 
prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  yellow  marl  and  drift  deposits,  which  erosion  has 
given  rise  to  many  perplexing  local  inclinations  of  strata.  These  local  dips 
will  not  interfere  with  the  miner  so  much  further  in  the  interior  of  the  county. 
The  thickness  of  the  coal  bed  at  this  locality  i^  10  to  12  inches,  increasing  in 
one  instance  to  17  inches.  On  the  Iowa  reserve,  along  the  Great  Nemaha  river, 
the  same  bed  again  crops  out  in  the  ravines  or  biinks  of  little  streams,  and  hu 
been  wrought  with  some  success,  several  hundred  bushels  of  the  coal  having 
been  taken  out  from  time  to  time  for  several  years  past.  The  country  along 
the  Ncmnha  is  quite  rugged,  or  *'rough,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  settlers,  owing 
to  the  several  beds  of  sandstone,  and  the  overlying  or  cap  rock  of  the  coal 
bed,  which  prevents  the  water  from  forming  gentle  slopes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
more  yielding  clays  or  marl  beds.  This  bed  of  coal  is  probably  the  equivalent 
of  the  two-foot  bed  seen  at  Aspinwall,  while  the  upper  six-inch  bed  ia  not 
exposed  at  all.     The  rocks  in  contact  with  the  coal  are  as  follows : 

Ist.  Underlying  the  coal  a  bed  of  light  gray  fire-clay,  full  of  fragments  of 
plants,  as  fern  leaves,  stems  of  rushes,  calamites,  &c.,  the  same  as  occur  in 
the  underlying  clays  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  coal-fields.  Above  the  co  il  there  is 
about  four  feet  of  very  hard  laminated  or  shaly  clay,  varying  from  black  to  dark 
ash  color,  all  of  which  must  be  removed  with  great  labor  before  the  bed  of 
limestone,  or  cap  rock,  as  it  is  called,  can  afford  suitable  protection  to  the  miner 
as  he  drifts  into  the  bank.  Thus  the  small  amount  of  coal  is  obtained  with 
great  labor,  and  it  is  only  the  great  scarcity  of  fuel  that  will  warrant  any  labor 
being  expended  upon  it  at  all. 

We  passed  over  the  almost  treeless  prairie,  from  Rulo  to  Falls  City,  the 
county  seat,  about  nine  miles  distant.  Some  beds  of  limestone  crop  out  from 
the  hills  occasionally,  but  usually  all  the  basis  rocks  are  concealed  from  view, 
•and  the  surface  is  gently  and  beautifully  undulating.  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
^is  evcywhere  shown  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops.  Falls  City  is  located 
^opon  high  ground  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Nemaha.  There  is  not  a  native 
'  shrub  or  tree  of  any  size  growing  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  Although  the 
same  coal-bearing  beds  formed  the  underlying  basis  rocks  about  Falls  City,  jet 
not  an  outcropping  of  coal  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  Some  good  quarries, 
'however,  were  examined.  Having  heard  that  a  boring  had  been  made  at  Hia- 
watha, the  county  seat  of  Brown  county,  Kansas,  ten  miles  south  of  Falls  Citr. 
>I  visited  that  place  to  ascertain  the  result.  I  was  informed  that  a  company  had 
^bored  near  that  place  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  without  success,  and  that  the 
project  had  been  abandoned;  and  as  the  strata  in  all  this  region  are  very  nearly 
'horizontal,  the  same  result  would  follow  any  attempt  at  boring  at  Falls  Citr, 
.  to  that  depth  at  least.  About  nine  miles  southeast  of  Hiawatha,  a  bed  uf  coid 
^is  worked  with  considerable  success,  and  many  hundred  bushels  of  coal  are 
taken  out  of  the  mines  and  sold  annually.  Mr.  Laycock,  a  lawyer  at  Hiawatba, 
^ informed ^me  that  during  the  past  winter  he  used  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
'bushels  of  coal,  for  which  he  paid  fifty  cents  per  bushel;  and  he  fonnd  it  cheaper 
•than  wood,  even  at  that  price.  He  spoke  highly  of  its  qualities  as  fuel.  I  am 
'tiisposed  to  believe  that  it  is  the  sa!me  bed  seen  along  the  Missouri,  in  Nemaba 
and 'Richardson  counties,  although  I  did  not  examine  it  in  person.  Oontinniog 
our  course  westward  to  Salem,  we  observed  no  marked  change  in  the  country ; 
indeed,  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  country  over  a 
large  area.  The  changes  that  take  place  are  usually  the  result  of  some  change 
in  the  underlying  geological  formations,  and  are,  therefore,  quite  gradaal.  No 
'ontcroppingsof  coal  could  be  found  at  Salem  or  vicinity,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  none  will  be  found  exposed  to  the  surface  in  that  portion  of  the  oountyt 
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eicept  along  the  MiBsouri  river.  I  am  coQyinced,  however,  that  boring  at  a 
Doderate  depth,  at  almost  any  point,  would  penetrate  the  thin  bed  seen  at  Rulo. 
The  qaarries  of  limestone,  for  building  purposes,  &c.,  are  much  finer  at  Salem 
than  at  any  other  point  observed  in  the  eounty.  The  town  is  located  upon  aa 
ele?ation  on  the  point  of  the  wedge  of  land  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Ne- 
maha. Forming  a  part  of  the  town-site  is  a  high  hill,  with  two  beds  of  lime- 
9toDe,  both  of  which  form  large  quarries,  which  yield  aa  abundance  of  stone 
for  all  economical  purposes.  AH  along  the  Nemaha  and  its  numerous  branches 
are  qnite  well  wooded  tracts  of  land,  which  are  held  at  a  high  price,  though  no 
portion  of  the  county  would  be  called  well  timbered  in  any  of  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 

BLUFF  FORMATION. 

I  have  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  a  superficial  deposit  of  yellow  silicious 
marl,  occupying  much  of  the  country,  and  concealing  the  underlying  basis  rocks, 
thoB  rendering  the  study  of  the  details  of  the  geology  somewhat  difficult.  The 
geolog;idt  is  dependent  upon  natural  exposures  of  the  ba«is  rockfi  by  streams, 
or  bj  nplifts  of  the  beds  by  internal  volcanic  action,  or  by  artificial  excavations. 
Now  in  a  new  country  there  are  very  few  artificial  works,  and  all  over  the  State 
of  Nebraska  the  beds  of  rock  are  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  Indeed,  it  u  very 
seldom  that  the  beds  incline  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  eye. 
That  there  is  a  general  inclination  of  the  beds  to  the  west  or  northwest  is  evi- 
dent, but  it  is  very  gradual.  This  yellow  marl  deposit,  or  bluff  formation,  as  it 
m  called  in  the  geological  report  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  found  largely 
developed  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  and  extends  from  its  mouth  to  the  foot 
of  the  great  bend  above  the  mouth  of  White  river.  This  deposit  was  first 
Doticed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyeil  in  his  visit  to  this  country  in  descending  the  j^lis- 
^^^ippi  many  years  ago,  and  he  regarded  it  as  the  equivalent  of  the  loess. of 
the  Rhine.  It  is  called  the  "bluff  formation. '*  because  it  forms  the  picturesque 
bills  or  bluffs  which  are  seen  along  the  Missouri  river,  especially  on  the  Iowa 
N(lf,  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Sioux  City.  This  deposit  was  accumulated 
jas:  prior  to  the  present  period,  after  the  surface  had  received  its  present  outline  by 
erosion,  and  after  the  great  valley  of  the  Missouri  had  been  carved  out.  It  would 
appear  that  oae  of  the  comparatively  recent  geological  events  was  the  settling 
back  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  depression  of  all  this  western 
country  in  such  a  way  that  there  was  a  vast  fresh-water  lake,  extending  up 
the  Falleys  of  the  larger  streams  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  generally  not  more  than  from  50  to  130  miles.  Its  greatest  thick- 
^(¥6  is  along  the  Missouri  river,  where  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  vertical  exposures 
from  50  to  150  feet  in  thickness.  Sometimes  the  stratification  is  quite  distinct; 
tat,  as  a  rule,  no  lines  of  deposition  are  visible,  showing  that  the  materials  were 
^oght  down  into  the  lake  by  the  myriad  little  streams,  and  mingling  with  the 
waten  of  the  lake  settled  to  the  bottom  quietly  like  gently  falling  snow.  In 
the  drift  or  gravel  deposit  underneath  are  abundant  exhibitions  of  turbulent 
latere,  hut  never  in  the  yellow  marl  beds.  All  this  marl  is  full  of  nutritious 
Butter  for  vegetation,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  to  this  deposit  that  the  inex- 
iuwtible  fertility  of  all  the  river  counties  of  Nebraska  may  be  attributed. 

Ipon  this  marl  rests  the  soil,  which  is  usually  darker  colored,  and  is  corn- 
iced largely  of  humus  arising  from  the  annual  decay  of  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
Vegetation.  The  soil  on  the  upland  is  usually  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
toick,  and  along  the  bottoms  of  streams  is  sometimes  ten  to  twenty  feet  in 
thickness.  In  the  yellow  marl  formation  are  found  numerous  shells,  all  identical 
v^ith  recent  species,  and  most  of  them  living  in  the  vicinity.  This  shows  the 
OM>dem  character  of  the  deposit.  There  are  also  some  bones  of  extinct  animals 
*»  the  mastodon,  elephant,  a  species  of  beaver  of  huge  dimensions,  and  oth^r 
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animals,  mingled  with  bones  of  species  now  living.  Along  the  Missotiri  the 
bluffs  formed  hj  this  deposit  are  verj  steep,  and  I  have  seen  vegetation  growing 
npon  them  when  the  sides  had  an  inclination  of  fifty  degrees.  These  hUls, 
although  famishing  good  grass,  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  the  cereals ; 
but,  as  the  soil  is  chemically  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  loess  of  the  Rhine, 
which  makes  that  val'ey  one  of  the  finest  vine-growing  countries  of  Europe,  the 
same  may  be  inferred  of  this  region,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  at  some  future 
period  these  marl  hills  will  produce  some  of  the  finest  vineyards  in  America. 

Erratic  blocks  or  boulders  are  most  abundant  alon^  the  river,  yet  a  few  are 
found  from  time  to  time  half  buried  beneath  the  surface.  They  reveal  the  fact 
at  once  to  one  acquainted  with  the  rocks  of  Nebraska  that  they  are  foreigners 
and  were  transported  from  Dakota,  Minnesota,  or  the  country  bordering  upon 
the  Rocky  mountains.  Many  of  them  are  red  quartzite,  comparatively  little 
worn,  but  now  and  then  are  seen  masses  of  the  different  varieties  of  granite, 
gneiss,  hornblende,  &c.,  which  remind  one  of  the  rocks  in  the  mountains.  The 
red  quartzite  is  the  underlying  rock  all  over  the  north,  and  is  the  formation  in 
which  the  red  pipe-stone  layer  of  the  Indians  is  located.  It  is  supposed  by 
Professor  James  If  all  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Huronian  system,  so  largely 
developed  about  Lake  Superior  and  Canada. 

Fences  are  roa^e  mostly  of  wood  and  in  the  rude  way,  which  indicates  either 
great  carelessness  or  want  of  timber.  Wire  fences  seem  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
best,  and  are  now  coming  into  general  use.  Alongside  of  them  may  be  planted 
the  osage  orange  hedge,  and  by  the  time  the  wire  fence  begins  to  yield  to  decay, 
a  good  hedge,  which  will  turn  any  stock,  supplies  its  place  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  farm.  Most  of  the  energetic  farmers  appreciate  this,  and  are 
setting  out  hedges;  but  improvements  of  all  kinds  must  be  gradual,  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  settlers  come  into  the  State  poor.  I  believe  that  in  ten  years 
from  this  time  there  will  be  some  of  the  most  beautiful  farms  in  Nebraska  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  I  have  urged  the  farmers  to  make  use  of  the  honey 
locust,  (Ghditichia  tricanthus,)  three  thorned  locust,  a  native  tree  which  grows 
finely,  and  may  be  so  trained  as  to  make  an  impenetrable  hedge.  When  culti- 
vated as  a  forest  tree  it  makes  very  handsome  and  durable  timber  for  fence  posts, 
railroad  ties,  &c. 

Tree  planting  has  received  comparatively  little  attention  in  Richardson  county, 
on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  native  timber.  Along  the  Missouri  and 
most  of  the  larger  streams  the  wooded  portions  are  extending  themselves,  so 
that  the  area  is  nearly  doubled  since  the  country  was  first  settled.  Many  groves 
of  fine,  healthy  young  trees,  of  oak,  hickory,  elm,  cottonwood,  black  walnut, 
honey  locust,  &c.,  are  seen.  Some  persons  are  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  if 
the  fires  are  kept  out  of  the  prairie  the  whole  country  will  become  covered  • 
with  forest  trees  in  a  few  years  ;  but  that  is  certainly  an  impossibility,  and  the 
old  tertiary  forests  can  be  restored  only  by  the  hand  of  man. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  subject  of  peat  will  soon  attract  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  State.  But  few  persons  seem  to  know  what  it  is,  or  where  it  may 
be  found.  Their  ideas  of  it  are  founded  upon  what  they  have  read  of  the  peat 
bogs  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  composed  mostly  of  a  kind  of  moss,  or  "sphagnum.'* 
Peat  is  really  an  accumulation  of  half-decomposed  vegetable  matter,  formed 
in  wet  or  swampy  places,  and  may  therefore  be  composed  of  any  plants  that  arc 
fond  of  growing  in  wet  places.  Underneath  the  water  the  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  composed  of  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  weed,  grass,  and  rushes  grow- 
ing most  abundantly  in  low  places  all  over  the  west,  undergoes  a  slow  decom- 
position, or  combustion,  as  it  were,  so  that  a  sort  of  imperfect  coal  is  formed,  not 
subject  to  that  pressure  by  which  the  true  coal  is  formed.  In  the  State  of  Iowa, 
opposite  Nebraska,  I  am  informed  that  peat  beds  are  now  worked  with  success. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  Massachusetts  alone  there  are  120,000,000  cords  of  peat, 
and  an  organized  company  is  now  operating  at  Pittsfield^  Massachusetts,  making 
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100  tons  of  crude  peat  per  day,  which,  when  dry,  makes  30  tons  of  fuel,  ready 
for  nae. 

Mj  attention  ha«  been  directed  to  several  valuable  peat  beds  in  Otoe,  Nemaha, 
aod  Richardson  counties,  and  although  the  area  covered  by  these  wet  places  is 
not  great  in  the  State,  yet  I  regard  it  as  the  most  certain  source  of  fuel  to  the 
people  daring  the  interval  that  mu^t  elapse  before  the  artificial  forests  will  have 
readied  a  saitable  sise  to  supply  the  country  with  timber.  There  is  scarcely  a 
township  in  the  State  that  will  not  have  a  small  quantity  of  peat,  which  ranks 
next  to  coa)  as  fuel.  At  Falls  City  I  observed  some  quite  extensive  beds ;  also  at 
Salea.  There  ^ure  several  kinds  of  peat,  as  hearth  turf,  grass  turf,  leaf  turf,  mud 
tarf.  pitch  turf,  &C.,  and  when  the  people  of  the  State  give  this  matter  their 
flerioos  attention,  I  ha^e  no  donbt  that  various  kinds  will  be  found,  in  a  far  more 
abudant  supply  than  I  have  suspected  from  my  observations.  When  the  annual 
fires  Bveep  over  these  prairies,  in  the  autumn,  they  not  unfrequently  burn  down 
ioto  the  boggy  places  a  foot  or  two.  I  shall  hereafter  make  careful  observations 
on  this  subject,  and  preserve  specimens  oC  the  peat,  from  time  to  time,  as  oppor- 
tonitj  presents. 

Building  9tone  is  found  in  moderate  quantities  all  over  the  county,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  as  well  supplied  as  some  of  the  more  interior  counties,  especially  the 
seeond  tier  from  the  Missouri.  Still  there  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  suitable  material  for  burning  to  lime. 

At  Hiawatfa>i9  Kansas,  a  number  of  buildings  are  built  of  a  yellow  limestone 
that  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  organic  remains.  It  is  a  soft  but  very  tena- 
nxis  rock,  and  is  easily  wrouglit  into  good  and  durable  building  material.  This 
bed  aodottbtedly  forms  one  of  the  underlying  rocks  of  this  county,  though  I 
did  not  observe  it  in  my  examinations.  At  Hiawatha  an  excellent  cement  is 
Bude  from  lime  and  sand,  which,  when  dry,  is  as  hard  as  the  rock  it  cements. 
The  materials  for  brick  making,  &c.,  are  everywhere  without  limit.  There  are 
t  nnmber  of  good  mill  sites  along  the  Nemaha ;  probably  all  that  are  needed. 

The  crops  throughout  the  county  are  looking  very  fine,  indeed.  *  The  grass- 
lM>ppera  have  not  disturbed  the  corn,  and  they  have  left  a  good  half  crop  for  the 
^ere.  The  grass  crop  is  unusually  fine;  the  upland  will  cut  I^  to  2  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  the  bottom  1  to  3  tons. 

I  have  but  little  time  to  elaborate  these  brief  reports,  merely  seizing  a  little 
thne  now  and  then  to  write  them  hurriedly,  but  they  will  affora  material  which 
can  be  expanded  into  the  final  report.  1  hope  they  will  at  least  furnish  suitable 
material  to  be  incorporated  into  the  appendix  of  your  annual  report.  I  shall  be 
flad  to  get  any  suggestions  that  may  present  themselves  to  you  from  time  to 
time. 

PAWNER   COC.VTY. 

This  county  is  equally  fertile  with  Richardson,  the  latter  possessing  only  the 
geographical  advantage  of  bordering  on  the  great  navigable  river  Missouri.  Its 
sorface  is  more  rolling  or  undulating,  the  slopes  are  more  gentle,  and,  to  the  eye, 
it  id  even  more  desirable  for  farming  purposes.  Both  counties  are  renjarkably 
veil  watered  and  well  drained  by  nature,  so  that  there  is  hardly  a  foot  of  land 
ia  either  that  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  one  pro- 
^iuce0  better  crops  than  the  other.  Richardson  county  may  have  more  wo  )d- 
Und  than  Pawnee,  but  the  numerous  branches  of  the  North  and  South  Nemaha, 
circulating  all  over  the  county,  render  the  land  very  attractive  to  the  settler  and 
speculator,  who  have  absorbed,  already,  every  acre  of  land  in  it. 

It  ia  not  irrelevant  for  me  to  state,  in  a  report  which  is  to  convey  information 
in  regard  to  a  district  of  country  and  promote  immigration,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Pawnee  county  belong  to  a  superior  class,  with  respect  to  their  ipdustry  and 
w^r^^A^  and  that  there  is  not  a  locality  in  the  county  where  ardent  spirits  are 
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Bold  as  a  beverage.  There  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  person  to  estab- 
lish a  saloon  at  Pawnee  City.  The  proprietor  was  at  once  waited  upon  by  the 
ladies  of  the  place  and  politely  bnt  firmly  requested  to  leave  the  county  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Of  course  the  prosperity  of  this  beautiful  region  is  decided. 
Pawnee  county  lies  directly  west  of  Richardson,  forming  one  of  the  southern 
tier  of  counties.  It  is  entirely  underlaid  by  rocks  of  the  upper  coal  mpasure?, 
which  give  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character  to  its  surface.  These  rocka 
are  composed  of  alternate  beds  of  clays,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  with  Bome 
thin  beds  of  coal.  Although  no  seams  of  coal  were  observed  in  Richardson 
county  at  any  distance  from  the  Missouri  river,  yet  soon  after  reaching  the 
limits  of  Pawnee  county  a  bed  of  coal  appears,  which  is  creating*  some  excite- 
ment among  the  people.  It  has  not  yet  been  observed  along  the  Nemaha  river 
itself,  but  on  its  small  branches ;  but  I  suppose  the  reason  of  this  is  the  great 
erosion  of  the  underlying  rocks  in  the  river  valley,  and  the  subsequent  deposi- 
tion of  a  vast  thickness  of  alluvial  material,  effectually  concealing  all  the  out- 
croppings.  The  first  locality  where  the  coal  appears  is  about  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Salern,  on  Turner's  branch,  on  school  section  township  1,  range  12,  one  and 
a  half  miles  northeast  of  Frieze's  mill.  The  following  section  of  the  beds  is 
given  in  descending  order : 

4.  Limestone,  somewhat  irregular  in  cleavage  at  top,  but  rather  massive  at 
base,  four  to  eight  feet  thick. 

3.  Bluish  black  indurated  clay,  some  portion  slaty,  and  filled  with  fossils,  three 
to  four  feet  thick.     ' 

2.  Rather  pure  coal,  ten  to  sixteen  inches  thick. 

1.  Yellow  plastic  clay,  passing  up  into  a  hard  blue  clay,  upon  which  the  coal 
lies  as  if  pressed  down,  twenty  feet  thick. 

No  rocks  below  bed  1  are  seen  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  The  coal  seemed  to 
be  packed  closely  down  on  to  the  clay  beneath,  like  masses  of  fiat  rock,  as  if  it 
had  been  originally  deposited  there  like  a  layer  of  clay  or  sand.  The  clay  he- 
low  is  quite  hard  and  filled  with  fragments  of  fern  leaves,  stems  of  the  raeh- 
like  calamites,  like  the  clay  underneath  the  coal  seams  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania. 
The  under  surface  of  the  coal  seems  to  be  composed  of  stems,  like  grasses,  as 
if  the  vegetable  debris  began  upon  a  densely  grass-covered  surface.  The  vege- 
table impressions  do  not  go  down  into  the  clay  more  thau  an  inch  or  two,  and 
above  the  seam,  where  the  coal  ceases,  all  traces  of  vegetable  matter  disap- 
pear and  the  elay  is  charged  with  a  variety  of  molluscous  remains.  The  clar 
above  the  coal  is  very  hard,  and  yields  with  difficulty  to  the  pick,  and  the  coal 
is  extracted  with  great  labor.  Several  hundred  bushels  have  been  taken  nnt 
and  sold,  and  the  bank  of  the  creek  reveals  fifteen  or  twenty  openings  like  that 
shown  by  the  illustration.  This  shows  the  coal  seam  at  the  base,  the  bed  of  in- 
durated clay  above,  which  is  generally  three  to  four  feet  thick,  all  of  which  has 
to  be  removed,  and  the  heavy- bedded  limestone  forms  an  excellent  cap-rock 
above.  At  Frieze's  mill,  still  further  on,  this  same  bed  of  coal  is  again  wrought 
with  some  success. 

On  Mr.  Boston's  farm,  township  I,  range  12,  section  34,  several  openings  have 
been  made ;  and  here  the  coal  seam  increases  in  thickness  to  sixteen  inches. 
Mr.  B.  has  taken  out  nine  hundred  bushels  of  coal  here.  He  finds  a  ready 
market  for  it  at  the  mine  at  thirty  cents  per  busheU  This  coal  seam  avera^ 
a  bushel  of  coal  to  a  square  foot  of  surface.  I  have  collected  abundant  speci- 
mens of  this  coal  at  di£ferent  localities,  and  they  will  be  properly  investigated  for 
the  final  report. 

This  seam  is  also  worked  on  Lee^s  branch  and  on  Miners*  creek,  so  that  it  is 
now  wrought,  more  or  less,  over  an  area  of  ten  miles  square,  at  least.  The  coal 
seems  to  have  been  worked  with  more  system,  industry,  and  success  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  State. 

Near  Pawnee  City  there  is  another  small  seam  of  coal  holding  a  higher  geo- 
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logical  positioD,  which  has  attracted  some  attention.  I  made  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  all  the  localities,  and  foand  it  not  more  than  four  inches  in  thickness 
g^oerally.  On  Mr.  Jordan's  farm,  at  the  water  level  of  Turkey  creek,  a  branch 
of  Sooth  Nemaha,  this  seam  increased  to  eight  inches,  but  so  impure  and  full  of 
solphare:  of  iron  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  use. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Pawnee  City,  called  the  Pawnee  County 
Goal  Company,  with  Governor  Butler  as  president,  with  the  object  of  searching 
for  coal  in  this  district.  They  had  intended  to  commence  boring  last  spring, 
bat  waited  for  my  coming  to  advise  them  of  the  best  locality  to  begin 
operations.  I  gave  them  the  best  information  in  my  power,  but  I  could  not  risk 
my  repntation  upon  any  positive  statement  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  coal  at  all 
is  thij)  region,  or  any  workable  bed  in  the  State. 

There  are  some  reasons  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  bed  of  coal  in  Nebraska, 
at  a  moderate  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  there  are  others  against  it.  I  am 
iocIiDed  to  tbe  belief  that  the  coal  measures  of  Nebraska  form  a  portion  of  the 
western  rim  of  the  great  western  coal  basin,  and  that  none  but  similar  thin  seams 
iQ  those  now  cropping  out  along  the  Missouri  river,  and  at  other  localities,  will 
ever  be  found.  But  the  exact  truth  can  never  be  determined  except  by  boring. 
At  Des  Moines,  in  Iowa,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- five  miles  east  of 
Nebraska  City,  a  bed  of  coal  six  feet  in  thickness  was  penetrated  at  a  depth  of 
tro  hundred  feet. 

Professor  White,  of  the  Iowa  geological  survey,  and  Mr.  Meek,  paleontologist 
f^  the  Nebraska  survey,  traced  the  rock  in  which  this  bed  of  coal  is  located  from 
Des  Moines,  across  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  Nebraska  City.  They  made  an  esti- 
mate, by  taking  into  account  the  general  dip  of  the  rocks  west  or  northwest* 
that  this  same  bed  would  be  reached  at  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface  at  Nebraska  City. 

According  to  a  section  given  by  Major  Hawn  of  the  Missouri  coal-fields,  there 
sboald  be  a  six-f(M>t  bed  at  a  depth  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet  beneath 
the  surface  at  Rulo,  for  the  rocks  rise  from  beneath  quite  rapidly  in  descending 
the  Missouri.  The  reasons  that  cause  me  to  hesitate  to  give  positive  encourage- 
ment are,  tbe  entire  want  of  success  in  the  borings  made  at  Omaha  and  Nebraska 
City;  the  failure,  or  only  partial  success,  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  at  Leaven- 
worth City,  and  all  over  the  northern  part  of  Kansas,  where  the  rocks  hold  a  geo- 
l<tg:icai  position  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  at  either  of  the  points  mentioned ; 
tbe  apparent  thickening  of  the  coal  measure  rocks  in  their  westward  extension 
bum  Des  Moines;  the  fact,  also,  that  Mr.  Broadhead,  a  geologist  and  civil 
engineer  connected  with  the  Missouri  survey,  has  published  a  detailed  section 
of  tbe  rocks  of  northern  Missouri,  opposite  Nebraska,  and  finds  about  two 
thousand  feet  of  upper  coal  measure  beds,  with  only  the  thin  seams  of  coal 
already  mentioned ;  also,  that  in  these  same  upper  coal  measures,  limestones  are 
(mod  thrown  up  by  the  Black  Hills,  and  exposed  fully  all  along  the  eastern 
ilope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  without  the  remotest  indication,  even  by  a  slate 
bed,  of  coal  having  existed  in  them  You  will,  therefore,  readily  see  why  I 
besitatc  to  give  a  positive  opinion,  and  why  I  am  inclined  still  again  to  express 
the  opinion  given  some  years  ago,  that  the  State  of  Nebraska  borders  on  the 
l^at  western  coal  basin. 

1  have  stated  to  the  members  of  the  Pawnee  County  Coal  Company  that  a 
boring  may  be  made  eight  hundred  feet  for  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  will  settle  the  question,  for  that  depth,  for  the  whole  county  for  all 
time  to  come.  It  would  hardly  be  profitable  to  go  any  deeper,  and  the  question 
would  arise  whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  to  hasten  the  building  of  railroads 
and  tbe  transportation  of  fuel  from  Iowa  or  other  neighboring  States. 

Building  sfone,  limeHone,  Sfc.,  are  very  abundant  all  over  Pawnee  county.  Thin 
beds,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  crop  out  from  the  sides  of  the  hills 
in  many  places,  and  almost  every  farm  has  a  quarry. 
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The  best  quarry  yet  worked  is  located  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Governor 
Butler,  cropping  out  near  the  edge  of  the  hill  bordering  a  email  stream,  about 
eight  miles  west  of  Pawnee  City.  It  is  a  soft,  cream-colored  limestone,  full  of 
small  cavities  caused  by  the  decaying  out  of  a  small  shell,  '*fusulina  cylindrica." 
It  is  a  true  fusulina  limestone,  and  is  a  great  favorite  with  masons  for  building 
purposes.  It  is  easily  wroup^ht  into  any  desirable  shape,  is  very  tenacious  in 
texture,  and  durable.  It  seems  to  hold  a  position  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  water  level  of  Turkey  creek,  and  belong?!  to  the  age  of  the  "  permo-carbon- 
iferous,"  or  intermediate  between  the  upper  coal  measures  and  the  permian 
series — the  general  inclination  of  the  beds  being  toward  the  west  and  northwest. 
New  and  more  recent  beds  are  continually  making  their  appearance  as  we  pro- 
ceed towards  the  west,  and  this  choice  bed  of  limestone  has  made  its  appearance 
here  for  the  first  time.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  to  extend  over  considerable 
area  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  There  is  still  another  bed  of  bluish  limestone 
cropping  out  of  the  hills,  which,  though  useful,  is  not  regarded  with  the  favor 
bes|.owed  on  that  just  mentioned.  It  does  not  dress  as  nicely — ^is  not  as  hand- 
some for  caps  or  sills.  It  is  equally  durable  wiih  the  other.  There  are  several 
beds  in  the  county  which  are  employed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  various 
economical  purposes. 

Potters'  clay,  fire-clay,  brick  materials,  &c.,  are  abundant  alKover  the  coanty. 

Peat-beds  are  found  to  some  extent,  sufficient,  I  think,  to  attract  attention  in 
the  future.  Near  Table  Rock,  about  six  miles  northeast  of  Pawnee  City,  on 
Elder  Giddings's  farm,  on  the  Nemaha  bottom,  there  is  a  low,  flat  marsh,  cover- 
ing abont  one  hundred  acres  or  more,  which  will  furnish  peat  of  good  qualify, 
two  feet  in  thickness  or  more,  on  an  average,  over  the  wht  le  surface. 

Near  Pawnee  City,  there  is  a  small  peat-bog  on  which  one  can  stand  and  jar 
the  ground  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  surface  of  this  bog  is  abont  six 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  three  hundred  in  width,  and  the  peat  is  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  thickness. 

The  best  peat- beds  are  those  which  are  formed  of  the  decayed  roots  and  stems 
of  the  large  rushes  and  the  reed  grasses  of  the  country.  These  bogs  are  covered 
with  water  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  and  are  the  favorite  abode  of  muskrats, 
which  pile  up  the  reeds  and  rushes  for  their  houses  like  hay-cocks.  Very  few 
people  seem  to  know  what  a  peat-bed  is;  but  their  attention  once  turned  in  that 
direction,  they  will  find  them  quite  abundant  in  this  county. 

No  iron  ore  of  any  economical  value  has  been  discovered  in  Nebraska.  Even 
if  there  were  rich  beds  of  ore,  the  absence  of  iuel  would  render  them  almost 
valueless. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  snlphnret  of  iron — 'Mron  pyrites" — scattered 
through  the  county,  sometimes  presenting  some  beautiful  crystalline  forms, 
attracting  the  curiosity,  as  well  as  hopes,  of  many  of  the  settlers,  who  have  fre- 
quently mistaken  it  for  gold. 

Mill-sites  are  numerous  along  the  Nemaha  and  its  larger  branches,  and  some 
mills  are  now  in  process  of  erection. 

The  crops  are  very  promising ;  com  and  potatoes  are  excellent,  and  the  grais- 
hoppers  have  left  a  full  half  crop  of  wheat. 

The  grass  land  is  about  the  same  as  in  Richardson  county,  yielding  from  two 
to  three  tons  per  acre.  Tree  planting  has  received  but  little  attention  as  yet, 
but  many  of  the  settlers  are  fully  al.ve  to  its  importance.  A  few  hedges  have 
been  planted,  and  fruit  trees  are  attracting  some  attention.  The  best  of  success 
attenas  all  efforts  in  that  direction.  Air.  Hollingshead,  of  Pawnee  City,  will 
have  this  year  150  bushels  of  peaches. 

Water  is  abundant  all  over  the  county,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  section  of 
land  without  a  running  stream  or  a  flowing  spring. 

Water  is  obtained  by  digging,  at  moderate  depth.  Near  the  streams,  in  almost 
all  cases,  water  is  reached  near  the  water  level  in  the  alluvial  formations,  and 
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vhen  the  basis  rocks  are  penetrated  od  the  higher  elevations,  the  clay  beds  act 
ureserroira  for  holding  water,  and  jield  a  most  abundant  supply  when  struck. 

I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  well  or  spring  of  poor  water  in  the  county,  and 
most  wells  have  a  continual  supply  of  from  six  to  ten  feet. 

For  the  raising  of  fine,  healthy  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &c ,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  county  is  unsurpassed. 

GAQB   COUNTY. 

Leaving  Pawnee  City  we  took  a  course  nearly  southwest  across  the  open, 
liigh  prairie,  crotising  the  divide  between  the  valley  of  the  Nemaha  and  that  of 
tbe  fiig  Blue.    Very  few  exposures  were  to  be  seen  for  ten  miles  or  more. 

The  surface  is  rolling,  covered  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  alluvium,  so  that  the 
soderlying  basis  rocks  are  concealed  from  view,  even  along  the  little  streams. 

The  soil  is  very  rich  and  deep,  producing  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre.  All  the  crops  look  remarkably  well.  In  passing  over  this 
divide  I  saw  the  first  long  interval  of  waterless  and  treeless  prairie,  and  bne 
that  reminded  me  of  the  dry  plains  further  west.  There  was  no  living  water 
and  no  houses  to  be  seen  for  seven  miles.  The  timber  is  also  very  scarce,  not 
enoDgh  even  for  the  thin  settlements. 

About  seven  miles  before  reaching  the  Otoe  agency  a  bed  of  limestone  crops 
Got  of  tbe  hills,  forming  a  sort  of  terrace  about  fifty  feet  above  the  beds  of  the 
itreams.  This  hard  bed  of  rock  gives  to  the  country  a  more  abruptly  rugged 
character;  the  little  branches  have  steeper  banks,  and  there  is  greater  variety  to 
tie  eoenery.  There  is  a  belt  of  land,  ten  to  twelve  miles  in  width,  between  the 
Xemaba  and  Big  Blue,  that  is  doubtless  underlaid  by  the  more  yielding  clays 
and  sands  of  the  carboniferous  period,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  erosion  seems 
to  have  been  to  produce  gentle  slopes  or  lawns,  as  it  were,  beautiful  but  monoto- 
nous effectually  concealing,  down  to  the  water  edge  of  the  streams,  all  the  basis 
rocks. 

At  the  Otoe  agency  the  bed  of  limestone  before  alluded  to  is  exposed.  It  is 
a  cherty  limestone,  breaking  into  small  fragments.  There  are  one  or  two  layers, 
^x  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  of  good  limestone  for  buildings.  At  various 
localities  within  two  miles  of  this  place  I  obtained  a  pretty  fair  section  of  the 
rocks: 
7.  Superficial  deposits  of  soil  and  yellow  marl. 

6  Yellowish  white  limestone,  rather  soft,  yielding  readily  to  atmospheric  in- 
flaences,  2  feet. 
5.  Slope,  same  as  No.  3,  6  feet. 

4.  Yellow  fine-grained  arenaceous  limestone,  18  inches. 
3.  Slope,  supposed  to  be  laminated  clay,  but  covered  with  grass,  20  feet. 
2.  Yellow  and  gray  limestone,  portions  of  it  filled  with  seams  and  nodules  of 
chert  or  flint. 

1.  Bluish  gray,  laminated,  calcareous  clay,  with  num'erous  fragments  of  fossils, 
as  crinoids.  corals,  &c.,  30  feet  above  water. 

The  ontcroppings  of  the  rocks  form  benches  or  terraces  along  the  streams, 
the  hard  layers  yielding  less  readily  to  erosion.  There  is  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent limestone  for  all  economical  uses  on  the  Otoe  reserve. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile  all  over  the  reserve,  but  there  is  the  appearance  of  the 
far  western  prairies  to  some  extent — few  springs,  and  long  intervals  without 
wood  or  water. 

The  cherty  limestone  bed  extends  beyond  Blue  Spring,  and  forms  the  same 

Wuff-like  bench  along  all  the  streams ;  it  then  passes  beneath  the  water  level  of 

the  Blue.     At  this  point  it  presents  the  appearance  of  mason  work,  the  cherty 

laaterial  forming  the  cement  between  the  blocks  of  limestone. 

At  the  Blue  Spring  there  is  a  fine  mill-site,  the  banks  and  bottom  of  the  stream 
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beiDg  formed  of  rock.  A  fine  saw  and  grist  mill  is  in  process  of  erection  at  this 
place.  There  are  building  materials  of  all  kinds  in  this  region  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  settlers. 

A  section  of  the  rock  as  exposed  at  Blue  Spring  may  be  of  some  interest,  as 
they  soon  pass  beneath  the  water  level  of  the  Blue  and  are  seen  no  more  in  our 
examinations  westward : 

4.  Two  feet  worn  pebbles  and  sand,  and  the  remainder  yellow  marl,  with 
about  ten  inches  soil.  The  roots  of  trees  pass  all  through  this  bed,  fastening 
into  the  bed  below. 

3.  Layers  of  cherty  nodule  of  variable  thickness,  with  intercalations  of  fine 
gray  sand,  Productus,  Orthis,  and  other  fossils,  2  to  2 J  feet. 

2.  Bluish  ash-colored  argillaceous  limestone,  easily  decomposing  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere ;  will  not  answer  for  building  purposes  ;  containing  great 
numbers  of  shells,  especially  a  species  of  Productun  of  large  size,  6  to  8  feet. 

1.  Greenish,  ash-colored  clay,  breaking  into  small,  angular  fragments,  and 
containing  an  irregular  seam  of  argillaceous  limestone,  only  about  twelve  inches 
above  water. 

Along  the  Blue  the  second  terrace  is  sometimes  cut  by  the  rivor,  revealing 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  nf  alluvium.  There  is  about  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  of 
vegetable  soil  or  humus,  and  the  remainder  is  yellow  silicious  marl.  If  any 
portion  of  this  bed,  throughout  its  entire  thickness,  is  brought  to  the  surface,  it 
produces  vegetation,  showing  that  it  contains  more  or  less  nutriment  for  plants. 
The  bottom  land  of  all  these  streams  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have  a  soil  from 
five  to  fifty  feet  in  depth,  possessing  the  highest  fertility. 

On  our  road  to  Beatrice  were  a  number  of  exposures  of  limestone.  0»  Bear 
creek,  about  four  miles  east  of  Beatrice,  there  is  a  ledge  of  limest/>ne  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  thick,  yellow  magnesian,  full  of  cavities  or  geodes.  This  same  bed 
is  seen  along  the  Blue  to  Beatrice ;  is  cut  through  by  the  little  branches,  so  that 
it  forms  some  of  the  most  important  quarries  in  this  portion  of  Nebraska. 

Fine  large  columnar  masses  are  worked  for  buildings,  a  foot  or  more  in  thick- 
ness, and  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  a  beautiful  cream  color,  soft  but  tenacious  in 
structure,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife ;  can  be  made  very  smooth  for  caps  and 
eills  with  a  jack-plane. 

This  rock  is  abundant  here,  and  is  in  very  high  favor  with  masons  and  builders, 
and  would  be  superior  to  the  Pawnee  City  limestone  were  it  not  for  some  small 
geode  cavities  which  mar  its  beauty. 

The  following  is  a  general  section  of  the  rocks  around  Beatrice  : 

6.  Dark-brown  ferruginous  sandstones,  of  variable  color  and  texture,  used  for 
buildings ;  contains  many  leaves  of  plants — 50  to  60  feet. 

5.  Yellowish-gray  sandstone,  soft,  easily  crumbling  and  wearing  away,  ex- 
posed on  Blakely's  run,  two  miles  west  of  Beatrice — 30  to  50  feet. 

4.  Slope  in  most  places,  but  composed  of  variegated  clays  of  doubtful  age — 
potters'  clay — 40  to  50  feet. 

3.  Loose  layers  of  yell6w  limestone,  full  of  geode  cavities,  porous,  spongy. 

2.  Yi'llow,  rather  compact  limestone,  good  for  building  purposes — 2  to  2  J  feet. 
1.  Dark  gray  argillaceous  limestone,  becoming  light  gray  on  exposure,  filled 

with  geodes,  with  cavities  full  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  bed  is  at 
times  massive,  heavy-bedded  limestone,  of  a  beautiful  cream  color — 10  feet. 

Beds  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  above  section  are  undoubtedly  of  permian  or  permo- 
carboniferous  age,  though  they  contain  fossils  common  to  both  permian  and  car- 
boniferous rocks. 

Bed  4  is  of  doubtful  age.  Beds  5  and  6  are  exceedingly  interesting  in  a  geo- 
logical point  of  view,  from  the  fact  that  they  represent  a  new  geological  forma- 
tion not  before  seen  east  of  this  point. 

Bed  4  seems  to  form  a  sort  of  transition  bed  between  the  permian  and  creta- 
ceous formations.    The  permian  rocks  pass  beneath  the  water  level  at  Beatrice 
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westward,  and  over  a  belt  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  in  a  northeast  and  sonthwest 
dirpctioD ;  the  brown  Bandstouea  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  rocks. 

The  village  of  Beatrice  is  pleasantly  located  on  a  second  terrace  in  a  bend  of 
the  Big  Bine,  and  is  a  prosperous  place,  surrounded  with  a  thickly-settled  farm- 
iog  region,  and  bids  fair  to  become  an  important  inland  town.  It  contains  thirty 
or  forty  bonnes,  several  stores,  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  &c. 

The  eoil  of  Gage  county  does  not  equal  that  of  Pawnee  county,  or  the  coun- 
ties along  the  Missouri,  as  a  whole,  llie  bottom  lands  are  excellent,  but  the 
npUud  soil  is  thin.  The  grass  is  less  luxuriant  and  the  timber  along  the  streams 
l6«?  abundant.  For  wheat,  however,  this  soil,  compos'^d  as  it  is  largely  of  the 
eroded  materials  of  the  cretaceous  sandstones,  contains  a  large  amount  of  silica 
and  seems  to  be  most  favorable.  A  bushel  weighs  more  than  that  of  the  river 
connties,  but  the  corn  and  other  kinds  of  grain  are  not  quite  as  good.  Yet  too 
rnneh  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  Gage  county  as  an  agricultural  and  grazing 
rpgion.  No  coal  will  ever  be  found  there,  and  the  sooner  the  farmers  comnoence 
planting  trees  the  more  prosperous  and  happy  they  will  be. 

Comparatively  little  peat  will  ba  found  in  the  county,  so  that  the  question  of 
iiiel  most  be  determined  by  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  people.  If 
tbey  plant  trees  now  they  cannot  sufiRer  for  fnel,  for  before  that  which  they  now 
bare  id  gone  the  planted  forests  will  be  ready  for  use. 

In  regard  to  fruits,  garden  vegetables,  &c.,  the  same  may  be  said  of  Gage 
coontj  as  of  the  other  counties  before  described.  Success  will  attend  all  well** 
directed  efforts  that  way. 

There  are  several  fine  springs  of  water  in  this  county,  bnt  they  are  not  nnmer- 
o«.  Good  water  is  always  obtained  by  digging  wells,  and  the  d«pth  beneath  the 
emface  generally  depends  on  the  elevation  above  the  principal  water- courses. 
Wells  vary  fiom  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth.  Near  Blue  Spring  Mr.  Tylor 
^inpa  well  twenty  five  feet  deep  through  the  yellow  marl  to  a  point  on  a  level 
vith  the  bed  of  the  Big  Blue  river,  or  perhaps  a  little  below  it,  and  obtained  a 
fopion?  supply  of  water  which  never  fails.  At  the  village  of  Blue  Spring  a  well 
wa*  dog  on  an  elevated  terrace  fifty-five  feet  through  days  and  quicksands 
without  passing  through  a  particle  of  rock — all  alluvium  or  superficial  deposits. 
At  the  depth  of  fifty-four  feet  the  bones  of  a  mastodon  were  found.  At 
another  locality  a  well  was  dug  forty-four  and  a  half  feet  through  alluvial  marl 
and  gravel  to  a  bed  of  clay  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  Big  Blue,  and  the 
vater  flowed  in  and  now  continues  permanently  eight  feet  in  depth. 

The  excellence  of  the  water  in  springs  and  wells  in  this  county  is  a  most 
important  feature  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

There  are  no  minerals  that  can  be  worked  to  advantage  in' this  portion  of  the 
^tate.  In  the  cretaceous  sandstones  there  are  largq  masses  of  limonite,  (hydrated 
^qai-oxide  of  iron,)  but  they  are  so  full  of  silicious  matter  that  they  can  never 
be  of  ranch  value.  Even  if  there  was  an  abundance  of  iron  in  this  county* 
t'.ere  is  no  fuel  to  prepare  it  for  use.  Every  county  bears  testimony  to  the 
statement  that  Nebraska  is  wholly  an  agricultural  and  grasing  State.  For 
Wilding  stone,  gravel,  lime,  different  kinds  of  clay,  materials  for  making  brick, 
&c.,  this  county  compares  favorably  with  any  others  in  the  State. 

Mo«t  of  the  settlers  came  into  the  county  poor  and  have  not  yet  eommenoed 
planting  fruit  and  forest  trees  to  any  extent. 

V-erj  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  hedges,  but  all  the  cereals  are  most 
excellent,  and  the  grasshoppers  passed  by  without  doing  much  damage,  and  the 
barvesis  of  this  autumn  will  be  the  best  known  since  the  State  was  settled. 
There  are  many  fine  horses  and  cattle  in  the  county ;  very  few  sheep  as  yet, 

JEPFKRSON   COUNTY. 

The  Nebraska  legislature  of  1866- '67  united  the  two  counties  of  Jones  and 
Nockols  under  the  name  of  Jefferson.    Leaving  Beatrice  we  took  a  Bouthwesi 
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course  across  the  divide  between  th^  waters  of  the  Big  Blue  and  those  of  the 
Little  Blue.  The  first  braoch  we  came  to  and  the  first  living  water  that  we 
saw  was  at  Rock  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Blue,  twenty  miles  distant.  We 
travelled  at  least  eighteen  miles  over  the  almost  waterless  bud  treeless  prairie ; 
about  fifteen  miles  of  oar  journey  without  any  water  at  all. 

There  were  no  exposures  of  rock,  but  a  broad  level  prairie  much  of  the  way, 
too  flat  to  possess  a  suitable  drainage.  I  knew,  however,  that  the  underlying 
basis  rocks  were  cretaceous,  probably  the  loosely  aggregated  sandstone  seen  on 
Blakely*s  run,  near  Beatrice.  The  configuration  of  the  surface  everywhere 
would  indicate  that  the  rocks  beneath  were  of  a  texture  to  yield  readily  to 
atmospheric  influences  and  the  little  ravines  and  valleys  were  grassed  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  water. 

All  the  land  that  we  passed  over  was  clothed  with  a  thick  covering  of  grass, 
the  soil  appeared  to  be  fertile,  and  the  great  proportion  of  silica  in  the  soil,  derived 
from  the  erosion  of  the  cretaceous  sandstones,  would  render  these  broad,  level 
prairies  admirable  for  wheat.  Althoagh  the  grass  is  so  abundant  and  nutritious, 
I  fear  the  lack  of  living  water  will  prevent  certain  portions  of  this  region  from 
being  useful  for  stock-raising.  It  seems  to  me  too  flat  and  wet  at  certain  seasons 
for  sheep  to  prosper  well.  There  is  an  interval  of  about  ei<<hteen  miles  between 
Big  and  Little  Blue  rivera  along  this  road  without  a  dwelling.  On  Rotk  creek 
the  settlements  begin  to  grow  numerous  again,  and  nearly  all  the  bottom  land 
of  the  Little  Blue  is  taken  up  by  the  actual  settlers.  There  arc  some  excellent 
farms  here,  and  the  crops  the  present  season  are  very  bountiful. 

On  Rock  creek,  a  little  branch  six  or  seven  miles  long,  we  saw  the  first  expo- 
sure of  rock — the  red  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  gr(jup.  Along  the  Blue  for 
eight  or  ten  miles  quite  precipitous  ravines  are  formed  by  this  rock,  as  shown 
by  the  illustration. 

Fig.  I  shows  a  bluff  or  projecting  ledge  of  sandstones  along  the  Little  Blue, 
and  Fig.  2  represents  one  of  the  many  rugged  ravines  near  the  mouth  of  Rock 
and  Rose  creeks.  The  clays,  sand,  and  sandstones  of  the  Dak6ta  group  extend 
down  the  Little  Blue  to  a  point  about  two  miles  below  the  south  line  of  Nebraska, 
and  of  course  influence  the  agricultural  character  of  the  entire  region. 

The  soils  of  a  district  are  generally  composed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
the  eroded  materials  of  the  underlying  basis  rocks.  The  sandstones  of  this 
formation  being  largely  composed  of  silica,  the  soils  and  subsoils  are  largely 
formed  of  silica  also ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  wheat  and  oats  grow  remark- 
ably well,  but  com  crops  are  not  as  good. 

The  wheat  raised  in  the  district  underlaid  by  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota 
group  is  said  to  weigh  more  per  measured  bushel  than  that  from  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  State 

These  districts  also  produce  most  excellent  nutritious  grass,  and  the  hills, 
though  covered  with  a  thin  soil,  would  be  superior  for  sheep  grazing.  Indeed, 
as  we  go  west  of  this  latitude,  the  uplands  are  more  suitable  for  stock-raising. 
The  water,  though  somewhat  scarce,  is  most  excellent,  and  the  climate  healthy. 
A  section  of  the  rocks  along  the  Little  Blue,  below  the  Big  Sandy,  would  be 
as  follows,  descending : 

5.  Yellow  and  dark  brown  rust-colored  sandstones  of  the  cretaceous  or  Da- 
kota group,  so  well  known  in  many  other  portions  of  the  west.  A  few  dicotyl- 
edonous leaves  were  found.  This  bed  is  of  irregular  thickness — ^from  50  to 
100  feet. 

4.  Moderately  coarse,  yellowish-white  sand,  with  irregular  lamin®  of  depo- 
sition— 60  feet. 

3.  Dark-colored,  arenaceous,  laminated  clays,  with  particles  and  seams  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  All  through  are  beds  of  carbonaceous  clay,  18  inches  to 
3  feet  thick — much  sulphuret  of  iron  and  silicified  wood — 30  to  50  feet. 

2s  Variegated  areniuseous  clays ;  the  slopes  exposed  are  so  great  that  I  can- 
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not  give  tbe  exaet  thickneBB ;  probably  50  to  70  feet.     Some  seams  of  ex-* 
wllcDt  potters'  clay. 

1.  Dark  bluish  sbalj  claj,  upon  wbicb  tbe  foundation  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  mill    • 
mts.    It  is,  undoubtedly,  perinian  or  pernoo-carboniferous,  but  is  not  exposed 
to  riew  by  natural  excavations  until  we  reach  a  point  south  of  the  J^ebraska 
line,  near  Marysville,  Kansas. 

The  dark  bed  in  divisioti  3  of  the  above  section  has  been  regarded  by  the 
wtticTS  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  as  indicating  the  proximity  of  a  workable 
bed  of  coal.  I  gave  all  tbe  exposures  a  careful  examination,  and  found  tbem 
of  no  possible  value. 

Large  masses  of  iron  pyrites,  some  with  brilliant  crystalline  forms,  were 
foand ;  others  mixed  with  bits  of  charcoal  and  large  masses  of  petrified  wood, 
{bowing  the  vegetable  structure  with  great  distinctness. 

Bones  of  some  extinct  saurian  animal  are  frequently  found  in  these  beds* 
la  the  aandstones  of  the  upper  bed  many  impressions  of  leaves  simikir  to  those 
of  oar  existing  forest  trees  are  found.  They  comprise  the  cinnamon,  fig,  laurel, 
^camore,  sassafras,  magnolia,  and  many  otliers  belonging  to  genera  common 
to  both  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  but  all  belonging  to  extinct  species. 

Indeed,  die  cretaceous  period  marks  tbe  dawn  of  the  existence  of  dicotykdon- 
OTU  trees,  or  those  similar  to  our  existing  forest,  fruit,  or  ornamental  trees  on 
our  planet,  and  consequently  forms  a  new  and  most  important  era  in  the  prog- 
reis  of  American  geological  history. 

I  phall  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to  them  in  my  description  of  the  geology 
of  other  counties. 

These  sandstones  continue  up  tbe  Little  Blue  until  we  arrive  witbin  four 
miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  when  masses  of  a  wbiti^b  limestone  make 
tbeir  appearance  on  tbe  summits  of  the  bills,  and  eigbt  or  ten  miles  west  of  the 
Big  Sandy  these  rocks  assume  an  important  thickness. 

They  are  composed  of  a  bivalve  shell,  {Jnoceramus prohlemaliciis,)  wbicb  is  a» 
(Io6e]}'  packed  together  in  these  rocks  as  if  they  had  been  snb.uitted  to  pressure, 
vith  enough  carbonate  of  lime  to  cement  the  shells  together.  The  settlers  find 
it  useful  for  building  stones,  but  more  useful  for  converting  into  lime.  Jt  is  a 
chalky  shell  limestone,  and  bums  into  the  best  lime  of  any  rock  in  the  State. 
Whether  it  will  be  found  in  great  quantities  either  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Little  or 
Big  Blue  rivers  remains  still  to  be  determined. 

On  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  in  that  region,  I  did  not  think  it 
«fe  or  prudent  to  extend  my  examination  more  than  about  eigbt  miles  above 
ibe  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy. 

The  same  rock  occurs  on  Swan  creek,  Turkey  creek,  and  the  Big  Blue  above 
tbe  mouth  of  Turkey  creek.  This  rock  was  first  studied  on  the  Missouri  river, 
and  first  appears  capping  the  hills  about  30  miles  below  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and 
''xtends  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Bend,  near  Yancton,  the  capital  of  Dakota 
Territory.  It  occupies  the  whole  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  rocks, 
^d  a  portion  of  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  chalk.  It  bas  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed that  the  chalk  of  commerce  is  not  found  in  any  portion  of  America,  and 
although  this  rock  bas  the  appearance  and  nearly  the  cbemical  composition  of 
impure  chalk,  the  formation  itself  has  not  yet  beei»  clearly  sbown  to  be  tbe 
t^logical  equivalent  of  the  true  chalk  beds  of  Europe. 

On  the  Missouri  river  this  formation  covers  an  area  about  200  miles  wide 
and  400  long.  The  cretaceous  rocks  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  were,  several 
jears  ago,  separated  into  five  divisions  by  Mr.  Meek  and  the  writer,  and  were 
tor  a  long  time  designated  by  numbers,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelpbia,  December,  1860,  we  published  a  general  section  of  the  creta- 
ceous rocks  of  the  northwest  The  sandstones  which  we  have  referred  to  in 
this  report  we  designated  the  Dakota  group,  or  Formation  No.  1,  becausi^  these 
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rocks  were  then  aupposed  to  reach  their  largest  development  along  the  Mi^soari 
river  near  Dakota  Territory ;  Formation  No.  2  was  called  the  Fort  Benton 
group,  having  its  greatest  thickness  adjacent  to  Fort  Benton,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Missouri  river. 

Formation  No.  3  was  named  the  Niobrara  division,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
most  coni^picuous  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  river.  These  three  divisions 
constitute  the  lower  series  of  cretaceous  rocks  in  the  west,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  tiie  equivalent  of  the  lower  or  gray  chalk  and  upper  green  sand  of  British 
geologists. 

Formation  No.  4  we  called  the  Fort  Pierre  group,  because  it  reaches  its 
greatest  thickness  near  this  post  along  tlie  Missouri  river. 

Formation  No,  5  was  called  the  Fox  Hills  beds,  from  the  fact  that  they  form 
a  conspicuous  rauge  of  hills  between  the  Big  Cheyenne  and  Moreau  rivers. 
These  two  groups  of  rocks  constitute  the  upper  cretaceous  series  of  the  west, 
and  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  th«  upper  or  white  chalk  and  the  Maes- 
tricht  beds  of  Europe. 

This  brief  description  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the 
west  is  considered  necessary  in  this  place,  from  the  fact  that  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  refer  constantly  to  the  various  subdivisions  in  all  my  future  reporti^. 

The  limestone  rocks  referred  to  as  exposed  on  the  high  hills  near  the  Big 
Sandy,  and  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  Big  Blue  and  its  tributaries,  belong  to 
cretaceous  Formation  No.  3,  or  the  Niobrara  division — Formation  No.  2,  or  the 
Fort  Pierre  group,  I  did  not  see  exposed  to  view  in  this  region  with  certainty. 

The  foundation  of  a  saw-mill  on  the  Little  Blue,  about  four  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  Big  Sandy,  rests  upon  a  dark  pudding-stone,  which  I  sn^p^Hrt 
belongs  to  this  group,  but  it  cannot  be  of  very  great  thickness.  About  a  mile 
above  the  mill,  50  or  60  feet  of  a  dark  gray  calcareous  shale  occurs,  holding  a 
position  beneath  the  true  limestone,  which  I  suppose  belongs  to  the  Niobrara 
division,  but  which  may  possibly  be  included  in  the  Fort  Benton  group.  I 
would  remark  just  here,  that  paleontologically  Formations  Nos.  2  and  3  are  em- 
braced in  one  division,  and  Formati<»ns  4  and  5  also — the  fossils  of  one  group 
of  rocks  passing  up  into  the  other. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  these  formations  are  lithologically  distinct.  The  soil 
of  the  valleys  of  the  streams  in  Jefferson  county  is  excellent,  and  produces 
abundant  crops.  Some  of  the  most  productive  and  highly  cultivated  farms 
which  I  observed  in  the  State  were  seen  in  the  valleys  of  the  Little  and  Big 
Blue  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

The  belt  of  country  underlaid  by  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  runs 
northeast  and  southwest,  extending  through  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska into  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  is  about  40  to  50  miles  wide.  Jn  this 
group  there  is  about  40  to  50  feet  of  yellowish-white  friable  sandstone,  the 
small  particles  of  quarts  scarcely  adhering  together,  which  I  am  confident  will 
yet  be  made  of  great  economic  importance.  The  sand,  which  is  very  abundant, 
could  be  used  in  plastering,  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  and  more  especially 
in  the  construction  of  the  patent  concrete  which  is  so  popular  in  some  portion.^ 
of  this  country  and  £urope« 

The  soil  is  largely  composed  of  silica  from  this  rock,  and  thus  it  seems  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  valuable  crops  of  wheat,  the  berry  being  more 
plump  than  that  raised  on  any  other  geological  formation  in  the  State. 

On  the  more  elevated  prairie  the  soil  is  thinner,  and  we  miss  the  yellow  marl 
deposits  which  cover  the  first  two  tiers  of  counties  along  the  Missouri.  Still 
the  grass  is  short  and  nutritious  and  the  surface  is  dry  and  covered  with  a  grt*ai 
variety  of  small  pebble  stones,  rendering  this  district  a  most  excellent  one  for 
flheep  raising. 

There  are  many  fine  springs  of  the  purest  water  scattered  through  thecoontj* 
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bat  there  are  extended  intervale  between  them,  and  there  are  many  entire  town- 
ihipa  of  land  with  no  permanent  living  water  in  them. 

Iron  is  found  in  considerable  qaantities  in  the  sandstones,  but  there  is  no  fuel 
to  render  it  useful.  There  is  only  a  narrow  fringe  of  trees  along  the  streams, 
and  no  workable  bed  is  even  within  the  range  of  probability. 

There  are  a  few  good  mill-sites,  and  several  valuable  saw  and  grist  mills  are 
now  in  process  of  erection. 

There  is  really  no  fine  valuable  building  rock  in  Jefferson  county.  From 
Beatrice  for  30  or  40  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Big  Blue,  only  the  rusty  sand- 
stones of  the  Dakota  group  are  found,  and  these  are  exposed  only  in  a  few 
localities. 

The  same  sandstones  prevail  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Blue  from  the  Ne- 
hnska  line  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy. 

Even  the  whitish  limestones  of  the  Niobrara  division,  which  are  quite  abund- 
ant west  of  the  sandstone  belt,  although  excellent  for  lime,  are  not  tough  and 
Lard  enough  for  building  stone;  so  that  no  portion  of  the  county  can  be  re- 
garded as  well  supplied  with  economical  rocks. 

Still,  in  the  absence  of  the  massive  limestones  of  the  carboniferous  beds  further 
ea^t,  these  cretaceous  sandstones  and  limestones  will  prove  of  much  service. 
The  ease,  however,  with  which  these  rocks  yield  to  atmospheric  influence  has 
given  a  most  beautiful  outline  to  the  surface  of  most  of  the  county. 

The  wide  bottoms  and  gently  sloping  hills  along  the  Big  Blue  and  its 
trihataries  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  their  monotonous  beauty.  The  high 
prairies  are  gently  rolling,  yet  well  drained. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  advance  of  settlers  so  far  westward.  The 
Talleye  of  the  two  Blues  are  nearly  all  occupied  by  the  actual  settlers.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  Germans  who  have  taken  farms  in  this  county.  Six 
yean  ago  they  came  into  this  region  and  took  possession  of  these  homesteads, 
many  of  them  without  any  money  at  all ;  now  they  have  highly  cultivated 
farms,  with  20  to  40  acres  of  wheat  that  will  average  30  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
oai?,  40  to  50  bushels;  corn,  60  to  70  bushels;  a  large  number  of  fat  horses 
and  cattle,  with  everything  comfortable  around  them. 

By  their  industrious  and  frugal  habits  these  Germans  have  made  for  them- 
selves an  independence  in  the  short  space  of  six  years. 

Surely  the  great  west,  with  its  broad  fertile  acres,  to  be  had  almost  for  the 
asking,  through  the  generosity  of  our  government,  is  the  poor  man's  paradise. 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  THB  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  OTOE  INDIANS. 

In  our  wanderings  over  the  Stat«»  of  Nebraska  we  came  to  the  Otoe  reserve, 
and  pitched  camp  near  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  agent. 

In  the  absence  of  Major  Smith  we  were  most  pleasantly  entertained  by  Mr. 
Moore,  the  farmer  for  the  Otoe  Indians.  It  occurred  tome  that  I  could  not 
occopy  my  lime  better,  in  the  brief  space  allowed  me  to  remain  here,  than  in 
boring,  as  far  as  possible,  such  information  as  suggested  itself,  in  regard  to  the 
present  condition  of  this  once  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  now  fast  dwindling  away. 

The  Otoe  reserve  is  located  on  the  Big  Blue  river,  mostly  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Gage  county,  but  extending  into  JefFerson  county.  It  occupies  a  surface 
lOx  24  =  240  square  miles  =  153,600  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  southern  Nebraska. 
The  Big  Blue,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  inland  streams,  with  several  of 
itd  most  important  branches,  passes  through  it.  Like  all  other  portions  of  the 
Slate,  there  is,  comparatively,  little  timber,  yet  as  much  as  on  other  streams. 
Some  of  the  branches  have  the  most  desirable  farms  bordering  on  them.  They 
occupy  a  small  village  bordering  on  the  Blue,  and  are  not  distributed  over  the 
reserve.  The  land  is  not  divided  out  to  them,  but  they  are  all  aggregated 
together  in  a  village  of  mud  huts.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  individual 
independence,  but  have  all  things  in  common,  as  it  were. 
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They  have  now  about  300  acres  in  corn  in  good  condition,  which  will  prevent 
them  from  starving  if  judiciouAly  cared  for  by  the  agent  and  fanner.  It  seems 
bardly  possible  that  a  tribe  with  over  1 50,000  acres  of  this  tillable  land  should 
have  no  more  than  300  or  400  acres  in  cultivation.  These  Indians  have  the 
same  lazy,  improvident  habits  of  the  wild  Indians  further  west,  and  the  result  is 
that  there  is  at  least  from  three  to  four  months  of  the  year  that  they  are  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  stai'vation.  Last  spring  they  ate  all  the  cats  and  dogs  withiii  their 
reach ;  horses,  cows,  or  sheep,  that  had  been  dead  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
were  in  a  complete  state  of  putrefaction,  were  eagerly  devoured  by  them.  Any- 
thing, however  filthy  or  decayed,  that  had  ever  been  in  the  form  of  food,  was 
eageily  devoured ;  and  yet  no  lesson  is  taught  them  by  such  severe  experience, 
for  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  place  themselves  beyond  the  possibility  of 
want.  Even  at  this  time  they  have  nothing  to  eat  but  corn,  which  they  cook 
by  boiling  in  the  kernel.  Most  of  the  tribe,  both  men  and  women,  have  gone 
on  a  hunt  at  this  season  to  the  Republican,  where  buffalo  are  said  to  be  plenty. 
They  usually  prepare  about  500  robes  annually,  for  which  they  get  $5  to  $7 
apiece.     The  meat  they  dry  for  winter  use. 

There  are  now  about  430  persons  in  the  tribe,  men,  women  and  children,  a 
small  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe.  They  persist  in  living  in  filthy,  ill- 
ventilated  mud  huts,  which  at  night  they  close  up  as  tightly  as  possible, so  that 
they  Are  swept  off  annually  by  various  diseases,  and  those  that  remain  are  de- 
ficient in  energy  and  strength. 

Two  or  three  of  the  families  live  in  rude  board  houses,  but  they  are  not 
pleased  with  them,  preferring  their  rude  huts. 

There  are  three  groups  of  huts  occupying  three  different  elevations  on  the 
pame  ridge,  representing  three  different  bands,  which  arc  governed  by  sub-chiefs. 
Theliead  chief  is  quite  a  shrewd  man.  Some  one  asked  him,  when  the  agent 
and  farmer  first  came,  how  he  thought  he  would  like  them.  He  at  once  replied 
that  he  could  tell  that  better  when  he  had  seen  their  table;  so  they  made  the 
head  chief  and  his  principal  men  (eight  in  number)  a  feast ;  and  they  prepared 
themselves  to  do  justice  to  the  agent's  dinner  by  a  three  days' fast  previously — 
one  hundred  pounds  of  mutton,  bread  and  coffee  in  proportion — and  they  made 
way  with  it  all.  Their  powers  of  endurance  are  exhibited  in  as  marked  a  man- 
ner in  devouring  food  as  in  abstaining  from  it.  It  is  a  rule  with  them  to  eat 
all  that  is  set  before  them,  however  much  it  may  be. 

The  Indians  have  a  saw-mill  and  grist  mill  all  under  one  roof,  and  a  great 
amount  of  lumber  is  sawed  and  grain  groimd  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring region,  the  avails  of  which  are  supposed  to  go  into  the  Indian  fund. 

The  dirt  huts  have  a  diameter  of  about  thirty  feet.  They  are  formed  by 
placing  a  circular  row  of  upright  posts  in  the  ground  and  then  fastening  to  the 
tops  of  these  horizontal  poles,  and  to  these  horizontal  poles  are  fastened  the 
poles  that  form  the  roof,  all  slanting  towards  the  top,  at  which  point  a  round 
hole  is  left,  two  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  smoke  to  pass  out,  theu  this  frame-work 
is  covered  over  with  sods  and  dirt.  The  fire  is  placed  in  the  centre  in  a  circu- 
lar depression  of  about  six  inches  deep  and  four  feet  in  diameter.  All  around 
the  inside  of  the  hut  are  board  bunks  of  the  rudest  kind,  usually  designed  for 
two  persons.  Upon  these  are  spread  skins  or  blankets,  which  serve  them  for 
beds.  I  have  seen  ten  of  these  in  a  single  hut.  On  the  sides  and  posts  are 
suspended  a  great  variety  of  ariicles— K^ooking  utensils,  clothing,  the  hunting 
apparatus,  &c.,  which  constitute  the  furniture  of  the  dwelliug. 

The  entrance  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  is  protected  by  a  thick  sod 
covering.  Sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  persons  sleep  at  night  in  these  hut:*, 
every  avenue  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  closed  up,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  their  children  will  grow  up  healthy. 

Many  of  these  Indians  have  been  educated  to  some  extent  at  the  mission 
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scbool,  but  all  that  has  been  taught  them,  and  all  that  they  have  seen  of  the 
superior  comfort  of  the  whites  around  them,  has  had  no  influence  in  changing 
tbeir  mode  of  life.  They  seem  to  be  destitute  of  the  desire  for  improyement 
lad  averse  tp  change,  preferring  their  ancient  habits  and  customs.  If  they  can 
sToid  it  they  will  not  travel  in  the  roads  made  by  the  whites,  but  follow  their 
oldtraib. 

A  few  of  the  half-breeds  live  in  bark  huts.  In  August,  when  the  heat  is  ez- 
c««iTe,  and  when  the  fleas  and  other  vermin  become  too  abundant,  they  go  down 
bj  tbe  river  in  the  timber  and  erect  temporary  bark  huts,  and  live  in  th«ni  until 
cold  weather  commences. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  village  are  the  graves  of  their  dead.  In  this  matter, 
ileo,  they  adhere  to  their  ancient  customs.  They  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  just 
tboQt  Urge  enough  to  receive  the  body,  and  then  pile  a  mound  of  earth  on  it 
from  two  tOkfonr  feet  high,  and  if  the  deceased  possessed  a  horse,  it  is  killed  at 
the  grave,  so  that  tbe  spirit  need  not  be  compelled  to  walk  to  the  celestial  hunt- 
io|-groonds.  When  the  flesh  of  the  horse  decays  the  skull  is  usually  placed 
opoo  the  grave. 

There  are,  also,  two  oak   trees  near  the  burial  ground  in   which   were  a . 
lii|;e  Dumber  of  bodies,  some  in  small  board  coffins,  and  others  in  the  original 
vnppings  of  skins  and  blankets;  these  were  piled  one  across  the  other,  a». 
aioj  88  could  rest  in  the  tree. 

The  Indians  have  great  veneration  for  their  places  of  burial,  and  are  always-- 
loth  to  leave  the  graves  of  their  ancestors.  They  have  attempted  to  protect  them  ^ 
bj  means  of  permanent  graves. 

On  a  high  hill  across  Plum  creek  may  be  seen  the  nicely  fenced  graves  of  two 
Qitire  interpreters  of  this  tribe,  who  were  killed  by  them  some  yeard  ago.  It  is 
^QppoBed  that  while  on  their  annual  hunt  they  committed  some  depredation  on 
vklte  people  which  they  wished  to  have  kept  a  secret.  These  interpreters  were 
prirj  to  it,  and  being  on  most  friendly  terms  with  the  white  men,  the  Indians 
"^pected  thev  intended  to  expose  them.  They  were  shot  in  a  ravine  in  the 
u^fat  near  the  same  spot,  and  within  two  days  of  each  other. 

Wc-bata,  "Wild-fire,"  was  the  presiding  genius  of  our  camp.  He  con- 
sidered himself  specially  commissioned  to  look  afler  our  interests  in  return  for 
bis  board  and  that  of  his  family.  He  wore  a  turban  about  his  head  and  a  huge 
ii«cklace  of  bears'  claws  around  his  neck,  and  conducted  himself  with  all  the 
•iignity  of  a  chief. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  these  Indians  possess  a  reservation  covering  over 
1'30,000  acres  of  land.  They  do  not  make  use  of  2,000  acres.  They  are  now 
^VTonnded  with  white  settlers  who  are  bitterly  prejudiced  against  them,  and  the 
Indians  do  very  little  to  remove  that  prejudice.  On  the  contrary,  depredations 
s«  committed  not  unfrequently  which  are  attributed  to  them,  for  which  they 
^it  Boffer,  in  the  estimation  of  the  white  settlers,  whether  guilty  or  not. 

Situated  as  they  are  at  present,  they  are  like  a  small  tree  under  the  shadow 
^  a  Urge  one ;  they  will  dwindle  away  slowly  and  soon  become  extinct. 

If  the  agents  of  the  government  that  are  sent  among  them  would  do  their  duty, 
ttd  they  (the  Indians)  would  put  forth  a  proper  amount  of  industry  and  energy, 
%  might  become  very  comfortable  and  prosperous,  even  rich;  but  they  are  con- 
Kantly  deteriorating,  and  they  now  possess  none  of  the  warlike,  manly  qualities 
*bich  are  exhibited  by  some  of  the  wild  tribes  further  west.  They  are  a  fil  tny,  beg- 
P&^tlying,  thieving  race,  lazy  and  improvident  in  the  extreme,  doing  nothing  that. 
cu  posribty  gain  the  respect  of  any  white  man.  It  would  be  better  for  both 
ladian  and  white  man  if  all  these  wild  tribes  that  are  located  in  Kansas  and 
N'ehnska  could  be  removed  far  west,  where  they  would  be  prevented  from  con- 
Uct  with  the  whites. 
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•  The  study  of  the  language  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  of  the  west  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  philologist.  In  my  memoir  on  the  "Ethnography  and 
Philology  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Missouri  Valley,"  in  the  possession  of  the 
Commissioner,  I  have  attempted  to  give  some  illustrations  of  the  languages  of 
the  tribes  roaming  about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  I  hope,  at  some  future 
period,  to  prepare  a  second  part,  containing  examples  of  the  languages  of  the 
different  tribes  along  the  lower  Missouri.  I  have  prepared  these  notes  to  aid  me 
in  making  out  their  history. 

The  language  of  the  Otoes  belongs  to  the  Dakota  group,  which  comprises  a 
large  number  of  tribes:  Iowa,  Otoe,  Missouri,  Winnebago,  Kansas,  Osage, 
Quapaw,  Omaha,  and  Ponka,  of  the  lower  Missouri.  All  the  different  bands  of 
the  Dakotas,  Sioux,  Grows,  Minnetarees,  Mandans,  and  the  A&sinneboins  of  the 
upper  Missouri,  belong  to  one  group,  and  the  careful  student  will  discover  a  re- 
lationship more  or  less  close  in  all  their  dialects ;  yet  most  of  the  tribes  Cj;nnot 
understand  each  other,  and  interpreters  are  required  for  each. 

The  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  of  Bellevue,  Sarpy  county,  who  lived  many  years 
among  the  Iowa  and  Otoe  Indians  as  a  missionary,  has  written  a  very  good 
grammar  of  their  language,  a  copy  of  which  I  was  able  to  procure. 

Note. — I  forgot  to  mention  the  Green  Corn,  dance.  This  is  going  on  every 
evening  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  the  corn  is  becoming  fit  for  roasting.  They 
build  a  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge,  and  dance  around,  keeping  time  with  a 
rude  thumping  on  a  gong.     Their  women  and  children  all  join  in  the  dance. 

I  found  two  old  village  sites,  one  at  Blue  Spring,  on  the  Big  Blue ;  the  found- 
ations of  the  huts  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  greater  growth  of  weeds,  and 
old  pottery  and  arrow-heads  have  been  found  there.  I  think  it  was  once  the 
village  of  the  Pawnees.  At  another  locality,  between  Turkey  creek  and  Big 
Blue,  at  their  junction,  a  most  beautiful  locality,  some  specimens  of  pottery  were 
dug  up  three  feet  under  ground.  It  is  plain  there  was  a  village  here  many  years 
ago;  how  far  back  in  the  past  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Some  information  may  he 
obtained  from  the  tribe,  perhaps. 

JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

The  north  branch  of  the  Great  Nemaha  river  runs  nearly  diagonally  through 
Johnflon  county,  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  It  is  the  only  important  water- 
course in  the  county,  and  its  value  to  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  entire  county  is  underlaid  by  rocks  of  the  age  of  the  upper  coal  measures; 
hence  the  geology  is  comparatively  simple. 

There  are  very  few  exposures  along  the  Nemaha  and  its  branches,  and  the 
high  divides  on  either  side  present  only  rolling  prairies  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass,  exhibiting  every  evidence  of  remarkable  fertility,  but  having 
no  tiinber  and  comparatively  little  living  water. 

From  Beatrice  our  course  was  nearly  northeast,  passing  over  the  divide  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Big  Blue  and  those  of  the  Nemaha.  This  divide,  as 
usual,  was  treeless  and  nearly  waterless  for  eighteen  miles ;  yet,  either  to  the 
.  right  or  to  the  left  of  our  road,  water  and  small  trees  could  have  been  found 
within  five  or  six  miles.  The  grass  was  excellent,  showing  a  fertile  soil,  and 
the  surface  was  monotonously  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  not  an  exposure  of  the 
underlying  rocks  could  be  seen. 

On  Yankee  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Nemaha,  the  first  exhibition  of  the  rocks 

was  observed.    A  few  limestone  quarries  were  opened  for  obtaining  building 

materials.     The  beds  are  thin,  not  more  than  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 

^  thickness,  intercalated  with  beds  of  clay  and  sand.   The  surface  is  rather  rugged, 

some  abrupt  hills,  but  usually  clothed  with  grass  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

At  Tecumseh  a  thin  seam  of  coal  has  been  opened,  and  is  now  worked  with 
.  some  success  by  Mr.  Beatty.    The  drift  is  very  similar  to  that  before  described 
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in  mj  report  of  Pawnee  county,  and  extends  into  the  bank  about  100  yards. 
Mr.  Beatty  has  taken  out  about  1,000  bushels  of  coal,  which  he  sells  readily 
at  the  mine  for  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  bed 
that  19  opened  on  Turner's  branch  and  at  Frieze's  mill,  in  Pawnee  county,  but 
h  is  not  quite  as  thick  or  .as  good  ;  it  contains  large  masses  of  the  sulphur^t  of 
iron  and  other  impurities.  The  coal  seam  here  varies  much  in  thickness,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  inches.  The  cap-rock  is  a  bed  of  limestone  not  more  than  two  or* 
three  feet  in  thickness.  A  well  was  sunk  in  the  village  of  Tecumseh  sixty 
feet ;  a  drill  was  driven  down  through  rock  and  hard  clay  a  few  feet  further, 
and  passed  through  what  the  workmen  thought  to  be  three  feet  of  good  coal. 
This  discovery  created  much  excitement  at  the  time,  and  increased  the  demand 
for  the  public  lands  in  Johnson  county.  It  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the 
same  seam  of  coal  worked  by  Mr.  Beatty  on  the  Nemaha,  and  was  only  eleven 
mcbes  in  thickness.  The  prospects,  therefore,  for  workable  beds  of  coal  in 
Johnson  county  are  no  better  than  in  the  neighboring  counties  already  ex- 
amined. The  evidence  against  any  important  bed  of  coal  being  found  within 
the  limits  of  Nebraska  diminishes  in  force  continually.  I  have  already  pre- 
seoied  a  portion  of  the  evidence  in  former  reports.  The  fact  that  all  efforts  in 
searching  for  coal  in  neighboring  districts  have  resulted  in  failures,  renders  the 
prospect  very  doubtful.  All  the  rocks  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Leavenworth 
isd  Atchison,  Kansas,  hold  a  lower  position  geologically ;  yet  borings  have 
been  made  about  500  feet  at  Atchison  and  St.  Joseph,  and  a  shaft  has  been 
ennlK  aboat  the  same  depth  at  Leavenworth,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  a  bed  of 
very  impure  coal  three  feet  thick,  quite  unfit  for  use.  The  evidence  is  quite  strong 
that,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  Nebraska  is  unfortunately  located  on  the  west- 
em  rim  of  the  western  coal  basin,  and  that  no  workable  bed  will  ever  be  found 
is  the  State  at  a  reasonable  depth. 

Tecnmseh  is  the  county  seat  of  Johnson  county,  a  small  town  located  on  the 
elevated  prairie  near  Nemaha  river.  The  following  sketch  will  give  some  idea 
of  its  size,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country  : 

From  Tecumseh  to  the  source  of  the  Nemaha,  about  forty-five  mUes,  I  did 
Dotdij«over  a  single  exposure  of  rock,  and  I  could  not  ascertain  that  any  had  ever 
been  observed  by  the  settlers.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  building  ma- 
t^^nals  in  the  shape  of  rock  are  not  well  distributed  over  the  country  ;  indeed,  I 
^  not  know  of  any  one  in  which  I  observed  less. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  however,  and  in  that  respect  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  State.  In  what  are  called  the  alluvial  clays,  near  Tecumseh, 
were  discovered  some  interesting  remains  of  extinct  animals,  which  appeared  to 
We  been  abundant  all  over  the  west  at  that  period.  Just  over  the  cap-rock 
(>f  the  coal  seam,  in  stripping  away  the  alluvial  clays,  Mr.  Beatty  discovered 
two  molar  teeth  of  a  mastodon,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  one  of  which  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure. 

Abont  six  miles  west  of  Tecumseh,  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  digging  a  cellar,  un- 
shed a  fine  molar  tooth  of  an  elephant,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  well 
Mown  species  Elephca  americanus.  This  huge  animal  seemed  to  have  ranged 
*ll  over  America,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  late  years  its  remains  hpve  been 
f'HLQd  in  California  and  Colorado.  This  is  the  first  specimen  ever  found  in  the 
MjjJdonri  valley,  to  my  knowledge. 

In  1858  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  remains  of  a  number  of  species 
c^f  extinct  animals,  in  some  pliocene  tertiary  deposits  on  the  Niobrara  river,  and 
^oog  them  was  a  species  of  mastodon  which  Dr.  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
^ibed  as  M,  minificus,  and  an  elephant  a  third  larger  than  any  ever  before 
known,  extinct  or  recent,  Elephas  imperaior.  These  two  species  have  never 
been  fouud  at  any  other  localities,  and  were  geologically  much  older  than  those 
^t  mentioned. 
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There  are  many  fine  farms  in  ibis  county,  and  some  of  them  are  under  a  good 
state  of  cultivation.  The  best  one  I  saw  is  improved  by  Mr.  Lake  Gordon, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Tecumseh.  He  has  planted  with 
SHcceps  almost  all  the  common  varieties  of  forest  trees  of  this  latitude,  and  his 
experiments  in  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  have  been  eminently  succespfiil.  Ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  cherries,  apricots,  plums,  blackberries,  strawberries,  goo8^ 
.berries,  and  currants,  have  been  raised  in  great  perfection. 

He  has  surrounded  his  farm  with  the  willow  hedge,  which,  in  bis  ease,  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  The  willow  makes  a  most  beautiful  hedge  to  the 
eye.  ifive  years  ago  he  put  the  cuttings  three  or  four  inches  long  in  the 
ground,  and  now  these  willow  trees  are  fifteen  feet  high,  and  often  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  in  most  cases  as  a  fence  it  is  capable  of  turning 
cattle.  Although  fully  as  handsome  in  its  appearance  to  the  €ye,  it  does  not 
equal  the  osage  orange  hedge  as  a  fence.  The  attention  of  farmers  in  thia 
county  has  been  directed  to  the  importance  of  planting  hedge  fences  aa  soon  as 
possible.  One  gentleman  put  out  fourteen  miles  of  osage  orange  hedge  this 
season ;  another  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  there  is  probably  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  young  fence  in  Johnson  county  at  this  time. 

Building  materials,  as  clays,  sands,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  limestone,  are 
abundant.  The  water  is  excellent  all  over  the  county,  and  on  the  Nemaha 
there  are  some  good  mill  sitesi  Peat  is  found  in  limited  quantities.  Fuel  is 
scarce,  and  must  be  supplied  by  the  planting  of  forest  trees. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  county  in  the  State  with  better 
farming  land,  or  land  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  fruits,  and 
its  position  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  industry  and  skill  with  which  these, 
its  only  resources,  are  developed. 

ADDITIONAL   NOTES   ON   LANCASTER   AND  CASS   COUNTIES. 

From  the  sources  of  the  Nemaha  river  we  simply  pass  over  a  somewhat  elevated 
prairie,  which  forms  the  divide  between  that  stream  and  the  head  branches  of 
Salt  creek. 

Like  the  Nemaha,  in  Johnson  county.  Salt  creek  passes  diagonally  throagh 
Lancaster  county,  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  It  empties  into  the  Platte  river 
about  thirty-five  miles  above  its  mouth.  This  creek,  with  its  branches,  foim* 
the  entire  drainage  of  the  county. 

The  southeastern  portion  of  Lancaster  county  is  underlaid  by  rocks  of  the 
permian  or  permo-carboniferous  age.  The  basis  rocks  of  three-fourths  of  the 
county  are  the  rusty  sandstone  of  the  cretaceous  formation.  No.  1,  or  Dakou 
group.  After  passing  the  divide  Drom  the  sources  of  the  Nemaha  to  those  of 
Salt  creek,  we  find  no  exposure  of  the  underlying  rocks.  At  Mr.  Mills*s  farm, 
about  twelve  miles  down  the  valley,  are  some  exposures  of  the  permo- carbonif- 
erous rocks,  occupying  an  area  of  about  five  miles  square.  The  entire  thickness 
of  the  rocky  strata  here  is  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  arranged  in  layers  six  inches  to 
two  feet  in  thickness. 

In  abstracting  the  rocks  from  the  quarry  the  fracture  is  so  regular,  breaking 
into  massive  square  or  oblong  blocks,  and  the  texture  so  fine,  compact,  and  of 
light  cream  color,  that  they  are  highly  esteemed  by  builders,  and  make  beautiful 
as  well  as  durable  housos.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  large  dweIliog*boaM9 
(made  of  this  stone)  in  the  vicinity.  It  works  quite  easily.  The  finest  springs 
of  Walter  in  this  country  issue  from  thi^  rock. 

There  are  five  or  six  of  these  quarries  opened  at  this  time,  but  the  principal 
one  occurs  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills. 

These  fine  quarries  must  become  of  great  value  to  this  county,  for  they  yield 
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the  only  good  building  nmterial  for  tbirtj  to  fifty  miles  north,  south,  and  vest, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  east,  of  the  place. 

The  msty,  rather  soft,  friable  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  are  used,  to  some 
eiteat,  for  direlliag-houses.  It  presents  an  exceedingly  sombre  and  unpleasant 
appetrince  to  the  eye,  and  possesses  no  elements  of  durability.  It  can  be  relied 
<m  only  in  the  absence  of  other  building  material.  About  twelve  miles  below 
these  quarries,  near  the  salt  basins,  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  located. 
Pretty  good  water  is  obtamcd  here  by  digging,  but  there  is  a  liability  even 
tben  to  strike  brackish  water,  on  account  of  the  proximity  to  the  salt  lands. 

From  a  point  five  miles  above  Lincoln  to  a  point  five  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Salt  creek,  there  is  a  scant  supply  of  building  material,  of  timber,  and  of  fresh 
water ;  so  that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  valley  is  not  as  desirable  as 
many  other  portions  of  the  State. 

Near  Miss  Warner's,  about  ten  miles  above  Lincoln,  a  well  was  dug  on  the 
high  hilla,  bordering  the  valley,  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  without  striking  rock. 
At  Yankee  Hill,  two  miles  above  Lincoln,  a  well  was  dug  sixty-six  feet,  without 
reaching  the  basis  rocks. 

These  facts  show  the  great  thickness  of  the  superficial  alluvial  deposits  of 
this  region,  and  also  the  skeleton  form  of  the  surface  prior  to  the  deposition  of 
these  deposits.     I  shall  treat  more  fully  on  this  subject  at  a  future  time. 

The  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  are  quite  largely  developed  in  this  region. 
and  exhibit  their  usual  variability  of  texture  and  coh^r.  The  prevailing  color  is 
a  deep  drab  ruBty  brown,  sometimes  yellow,  or  nearly  white.  Some  layers 
contain  many  impressions  of  dicotyledonous  leaves.  I  was  unable  to  find  as 
liigeand  perfect  impressions  as  I  have  collected  at  many  other  localities. 

^0  far  as  the  sarface  of  the  country  is  concerned,  in  Lancaster  county  it  may 
be  regarded  aa  remarkable  fornts  beauty. 

It  is  always  gently  rollin<r»  well  drained,  and  from  elevations  the  views  are 
reiy  fine,  forming  most  excellent  building  sites. 

When  the  soil  is  not  influenced  by  salt  springs,  it  is  equal  to  any  in  the  State, 
bnt  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  there  is  no  doubt  that  Salt  creek,  with 
the  numerous  salt  springs  that  issue  forth  near  it,  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  valley. 

That  portion  about  two  miles  above  Lancaster  does  not  seem  affected  by  the 
»It.  The  farm  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills,  of  over  one  thousand  acres,  about  ten  miles 
abore  the  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  in  the  State.  Al- 
ihoagh  the  salt  springs  in  this  county  may  eventually  be  of  some  value  to  the 
State  in  the  production  of  salt,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  if  there  was  not  a  salt 
spring  of  any  kind  in  the  county,  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  lands  for 
^ricuUmal  and  grazing  purposes  would  much  more  than  balance  all  income 
that  will  ever  arise  from  tne  salt  springs. 

In  that  case  Salt  creek,  instead  of  being  almost  useless,  or  rather  an  impedi- 
Bent,  would  be  a  fine  fresh  water  stream,  making  it  one  of  the  finest  stock 
coanties  in  the  State. 

The  sarface  of  the  uplands  lies  very  beautifully,  is  very  attractive  to  the  eye, 
bat  there  is  scarcely  any  timber  in  the  county. 

The  soil  is  excellent,  and  forest  trees  may  be  planted  with  success  whenever 
settlers  choose  to  do  so,  though  very  little  has  been  done  as  yet. 

Cass  county  is  the  best  settled  county  in  the  State.  It  is  covered  with  fine 
fannB  and  many  of  them  begin  to  show  their  capacity  not  only  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  grains,  as  wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  but  also  of  fruits,  forest  trees, 
hedges,  &c.  Along  the  Platte  valley  as  well  as  the  Missouri  the  surface  is 
rough,  the  hills  being  sometimes  very  steep  and  the  ravines  deep  and  numerous  ; 
bat  the  soil  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility  and  well  watered  with  streams  and  mul- 
titudes of  springs  of  the  purest  water. 
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In  all  that  pertains  to  snccessfnl  agricnltnre  and  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of 
stock,  1  could  not  conceive  of  a  more  desirable  district. 

There  are  rock  quarries  enough  in  Cass  countj  to  supply  all  that  portion  of 
the  State  south  of  the  Platte  if  it  could  be  equally  distributed. 

On  the  Platte,  near  tha  northwest  comer  of  the  county,  a  yellow  magnesian 
limestone  is  obtained,  which  is  regarded  with  great  favor  as  a  building  stone. 
It  is  very  durable,  with  a  tenacious  texture,  but  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a 
knife  or  plane,  thus  rendering  it  easily  worked  for  caps  or  sills,  &c. 

I  have  not  observed  this  bed  of  rock  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  The 
geological  formations  in  this  county  are  the  iipper  carboniferous  beds,  capped 
along  the  west  and  southwest  portions  with  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota 
group.  The  coal  measure  rocks  appear  near  the  edge  of  the  water  at  the  mouth 
of  Salt  creek  near  Ashland,  the  county  seat  of  Saunders  county.  East  of  this 
point  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  the  red  sandstones  occupy  the  hills  along 
the  Platte,  but  the  limestone  continues  to  rise  higher  and  higher  and  assume 
more  importance. 

The  sandstones  disappear  entirely  about  ten  to  fifteen  miles  west  of  Platts- 
mouth. 

In  both  the  sandstones  and  limestones  extensive  quarries  have  been  opened ; 
the  sandstone  is  used  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  while  the  limestones  are  made 
into  the  walls  of  buildings  and  for  ornamental  purposes.  Some  fine  dwelling 
houses  have  been  made  of  these  limestones. 

The  quarries  of  sandstones  have  been  wrought  to  considerable  extent,  and  the 
stone  is  used  for  cellar  walls,  wells,  and  some  other  purposes  where  nice  work 
is  not  required. 

The  cretaceous  rocks  of  Cass  county  are  composed  of  the  same  beds  of  clays, 
sands,  and  sandstones  before  observed  in  formations  of  the  same  age  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Little  Blue  river. 

About  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Plattsmouth  a  bed  of  fine  ai^llaceous  grit  is 
exposed,  which  was  regarded  by  the  settlers  as  gypsum.  It  may  become  of 
some  economical  value  at  some  future  time  as  fine  clay  for  mingling  with  other 
earths  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  On  the  Weeping  Water,  an  important 
stream  near  the  central  portion  of  Oass  county,  are  some  heavy  beds  of  lime- 
stones, which  are  of  great  economical  value  for  building  purposes. 

The  limestone  is  readily  burned  into  lime,  and  numerous  dwelling  houses, 
mills,  &c.,  are  constructed  of  this  rock. 

These  altemato  beds  of  limestones,  sands,  and  clays  give  to  the  surface  of 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Weeping  Water  an  unusually  rugged  character. 
The  bottoms  of  the  little  streams  are  narrow,  the  soil  is  good,  water  excellent, 
and  the  valley  is  well  settled  and  prosperous. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Stone  creek,  section  12,  range  10,  township  10,  indica- 
tions of  coal  were  observed,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Reed,  residing  at  Weeping  Water, 
sunk  a  shaft  tlirough  the  following  beds  : 
.    9.  Sandstones  which  form  the  bed  of  the  creek,  10  feet. 

8.  Slate  and  clay,  3  feet. 

7.  Coal,  9  inches. 

6.  Whitish  fine  clay,  3  feet. 

5.  Crystalline  quartz,  3  inches. 

4.  Bluish  clay,  4  feet. 

3.  Whitish  fine  clay,  6  feet. 

2.  Bed  clay,  3  feet. 

1.  Soft  white  limestone,  — . 

The  coal  above,  although  so  thin  a  seam  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  for 
working,  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  useful  to  the  blacksmiths  in  the  vicinity. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  neither  in  Lancaster  nor  Cass  counties  will 
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tha%  ever  be  foaad  any  thick  beds  of  coal,  but  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  streams 
and  in  nameroas  other  localities  there  are  low,  boggy  places  which  seem  to 
promise  peat,  especially  on  the  broad,  low  bottoms  of  the  Platte. 

I  am  continaally  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  ma- 
terial as  an  article  of  fuel  for  the  people  of  Nebraska,  and  I  am  confident  that 
before  many  years  it  will  become  an  object  of  earnest  pursuit  and  of  great  profit. 

The.  red  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iron  ore,  but  the  absence  of  fael  renders  it  unavailable,  so  that  exclusive  of  the 
common  building  materials  these  counties  may  be  said  to  have  no  mineral 
resources.  Their  wealth  lies  in  their  inexhaustible  soil,  which  is  this  year  pro- 
daciiig  most  luxuriant  crops. 

Wheat  yields  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  ;  oats  forty  to  fifty,  and 
corn  sixty  to  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  easy  to 
predict  for  Nebraska  a  remarkable  destiny  in  the  future. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  SARPY  AND  DOUGLAS  COIINTIBS. 

Sarpy  county  borders  on  the  Platte  river  and  the  Missouri,  and  thus  has  a 
large  share  of  bottom  land  as  well  as  the  rather  rugged  or  hilly  portions  along 
those  streams.  It  has  superior  advantages  over  the  more  northern  counties  in 
itSDQmerous  quarries  of  limestone,  which  are  destined  to  prove  of  great  value. 

Already  do  the  quarries  along  the  Platte  and  the  Papillion  furnish  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lime  and  building  stone  used  at  Omaha,  but  most  of  the  rock 
needed  for  the  contemplated  railroad  bridge  across  the  Missouri  must  of  neces- 
sity be  obtained  there. 

The  basis  rock  which  underlies  the  surface  of  the  greater  portion  of  Sarpy 
and  Douglas  counties  is  carboniferous  limestone.  These  limestones  are  evi- 
dently of  the  age  of  the  upper  coal  measures,  as  their  fossil  remains  indicate. 

The  western  portions  of  the  counties  are  occupied  by  the  rusty  variegated 
sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group.  The  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  seeming  to  be 
C'lmposed  of  a  mingling  of  the  eroded  materials  of  the  sandstones  and  limestones 
with  the  yellow  marl  of  the  loess  deposit,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try here  to  a  greater  or  less  depth. 

The  result  is  a  surface  soil  eminently  adapted  for  the  growtli  of  all  the  cereals, 
M  wh«*at,  oats,  and  corn.  The  scenery  is  beautiful  indeed  ;  the  rolling  or  un- 
dulating character  of  the  country,  while  it  relieves  the  monotony,  does  not  ob- 
5tnict  the  vision,  so  that  objects  may  be  seen  with  distinctness  ten  to  twenty 
miles  on  every  side. 

The  river  bottoms,  especially  through  Missouri  and  the  Platte,  are  of  inex- 
haustible fertility.  With  a  soil  not  unfrequently  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  depth, 
ihey  sustain  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year  the  broad  upland  prairies  are  clothed  with  grass  and  flowers  of  great 
variety  and  beauty. 

The  yellow  silicious  marl  covers  the  greater  part  of  Douglas  county,  so  that 
the  limestones  are  exposed  only  in  a  few  localities. 

Near  Omaha  City  a  few  beds  are  revealed  at  the  water's  edge,  perhaps  ten  to 
fifteen  feet,  and  over  these  layers  is  a  deposit  of  gravel  and  marl  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 

At  Florence,  about  five  miles  above  Omaha,  these  limestones  are  again  seen 
at  very  low  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  Missouri,  but  as  a  rule  the  rocks  of  the 
country  are  concealed  from  view  by  this  great  deposit  of  marl.  In  consequence 
of  this  fact  the  limestone  quarries  along  the  Platte  assume  a  far  greater  import- 
ance and  value. 

There  is  a  quarry  of  limestone  at  Bellevue  Landing,  near  Sarpy's  old  trading 
post,  which  has  been  wrought  for  many  years ;  but  the  most  valuable  layers  of 
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the  rock  are  not  visible  in  time  of  high  water.  Watson's  qnarrj,  on  the  Papil- 
lion,  three  miles  west  of  Belle vue,  has  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  con- 
tains  several  layers  of  valuable  rock  for  building  purposes.  This  quarry  is  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  owners,  and  the  materials  are  taken  to 
Bellevne  and  Omaha  in  great  quantities. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  the  beds,  in  descending  order: 

6.  Vegetable  soil,  two  to  four  feet  thick,  with  a  few  stray  water-worn  rocks. 

5.  A  bed  like  No.  3,  with  fragments  of  fossils  capped  with  loose  layers  of 
limestone,  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  thick. 

4.  Three  inches  of  light  yellow  clay — a  hard  layer. 

3.  Yellow,  indurated,  calcareous  clay,  full  of  shells;  ten  inches. 

2.  Several  layers  of  hard  limestone,  very  compact  with  Crinoids,  Coralst  Cho- 
netes  mucranata,  Athyris  suhtilita,  Productus,  Sfc. ;  six  feet. 

1.  Greenish-yellow  clay,  underneath  the  most  valuable  and  massive  bed  of 
limestone,  as  sliown  in  the  illustration  ;  twenty  inches  thick.  Below  this  there 
is  a  layer  of  yellow  limestone  eighteen  inches  thick. 

Bed  2  in  the  section  is  the  one  that  produces  the  valuable  rock  for  building 
purposes.  The  organic  remains  determine  at  once  the  geological  position  of  the 
rocks. 

About  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  I  observed  a  large  number  of 
boulders  or  erratic  rocks  scattered  over  the  hills,  composed  of  granite  and  red 
quartzite.  These  were  undoubtedly  transported  hither  by  glacial  action;  and 
the  rocks  themselves  come  from  the  north  and  northwest— from  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, and  perhaps  from  the  region  of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  rocks  abound. 
Near  this  point,  also,  a  ledge  of  rusty  sandstone  of  cretaceous  age  was  seen 
capping  the  hills.  Its  character  has  been  described  before,  as  a  dark,  ferrugi- 
nous, coarse-grained,  micaceous  sandstone,  but  sometimes  becoming  a  tough,  close- 
grained,  compact,  silicious  rock,  or  quartzite.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fiud  rocks 
of  this  group  renting  directly  upon  tlie  beds  below,  from  the  fact  that  in  almost 
all  cases  a  grassy  slope  intervenes,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  find  the  junction  of  the  two  great  formations,  or  ascertain  what  beds  come 
between. 

In  1857,  while  making  an  exploration  of  this  region,  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  discover  this  apposition  of  the  two  formations,  and  the  results  were  published 
in  a  memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1862. 
The  sectiou  taken  at  that  time  was  observed  near  the  old  Otoe  village,  about 
eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river. 

The  cretaceous  rock  set  directly  upon  the  limestone,  although  we  know  what 
a  vast  thickness  of  beds  of  various  ages  are  absent.  This  illustrates  what  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  has  denominated,  in  his  Geology  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
an  unconformable  sequence  of  beds ;  that  is,  the  eye  will  observe  no  apparent 
want  of  conformity,  the  lowest  bed  of  one  formation  reposing  upon  the  highest 
of  the  other,  as  if  no  interval  had  occurred  during  the  deposition.  The  section, 
in  descending  order,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Gray,  compact,  silicious  rock,  passing  down  into  a  coarse  conglomerate, 
an  aggregation  of  water- worn  pebbles,  cemented  with  angular  grains  of  quartz; 
then  a  coarse-grained  micaceous  sandstone — twenty-five  feet. 

2.  Yellow  and  light  gray  limestone  of  the  coal  measures,  containing  numerous 
fossils — Spirifer  cameratus,  Athyris  subtilita,  Fusulina  cylindrical  with  abund- 
ant fragments  of  cored  and  crinoid  remains — twenty  to  fifty  feet.  A,  quartz  rock ; 
B,  conglomerate;  C,  coarse  micaceous  sandstone;  D,  carboniferous  limestone. 

This  conjunction  of  the  two  great  formations  at  this  point  is  quite  instructive. 
We  see  the  tremendous  eflfects  of  erosion  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  sand- 
stones, in  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  feet  of  limestones  must  have  been  swept  away. 

In  Kansas,  near  Fort  Itiley,  there  are  several  hundred  feet  of  permian  and 
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penno-cmrbonireroas  rocks,  not  a  trace  of  which  can  be  seen  in  this  valley.  Even 
in  the  Salt  Creek  valley,  above  Lancaster,  there  is  one  hundred  feet  or  more  of 
rocks  that  do  not  appear  here ;  and  yet  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not  sup- 
posioff  that  all  these  rocks  were  deposited  here  in  the  great  oceans  of  the  coal 
period,  bat  have  been  worn  away  and  ground  up  into  materials  for  rocks  of  more 
recent  date  by  the  waters  of  subsequent  oceans. 

Then,  again,  between  the  coal  measures  and  the  cretaceous  rocks,  as  shown 
in  the  illustrative  section,  the  two  great  ages,  triassic  and  Jurassic,  are  not 
represented  at  all. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  rocks  belonging  to  these  eras  were  even  de- 
posited here,  and  yet  every  trace  of  them  has  been  washed  away. 

In  Kansas,  on  the  Smoky  Hill  fork,  there  are  a  seiles  of  variegated  beds  of 
elajs  and  sands  interposed  between  the  permian  and  cretaceous,  which  we  be- 
lieve belong  to  the  triassic  or  Jurassic  period,  or  both.  Along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Laramie,  Big  Horn,  Wind  River  mountains,  and  the  Black  Hills  of 
Dakota,  the  red  beds  of  the  triassic  and  the  marls  and  marly  limestone  of  the 
jnnusic  eras  are  developed  to  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet,  while  on 
the  Pktte  not  a  trace  of  them  is  to  be  seen. 

The  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  beds  of  greater  or  less  thickness, 
klonging  to  all  these  periods,  once  existed  in  this  region,  and  that  they  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  erosive  action  of  water. 

This  subject,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  important  in 
the  geology  of  the  west,  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  final  report. 

I^ke  all  other  portions  of  the  State,  the  interest  in  the  discovery  of  workable 
beds  of  coal  in  this  region  is  very  great.     Along  the  Platte  a  seam  of  carbo- 
niferoas  shale  crops  out,  occasionally  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and 
wherever  it  occurs  it  is  regarded  by  the  settlers  as  a  sure  indication  of  coal. 
I  hare  examined  all  the  indications  with  care,  and  I  see  no  evidence  of  any 
eoal  at  a  reasonable  depth.     I  hold  the  same  opinion  now  that  I  expressed  in  a 
Kientific  paper  in  1858,  that  I  was  ''inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  geolog- 
ical impossibility  for  a  workable  bed  of  coal  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska.     A  bed  of  coal,  to  be  really  valuable  for  economical 
purposes,  should  be  at  least  three  feet  in  thickness ;  and  eved  then  it  would  not 
prove  profitable,  if  a  large  amount  of  labor  were  required  in  opening  the  mine." 
The  several  beds  of  limestone  have  been  open  for  twenty- five  or  thirty  miles 
^'^ng  the  Platte,  and  the  greatest  abundance  of  the  best  building  material  can 
be  procured.     Daclos's  quarry,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  I.  Paynter,  township  13, 
range  13,  section  27,  there  is  the  following  section: 
6.  Yellow  marl,  a  superficial  recent  deposit 
5.  Yellow  clay,  full  of  white  lumps,  like  magnesia  pebbles. 
4.  Three  or  four  layers  of  limestone,  excellent  for  building  purposes,  varying 
&om  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  thickness  each ;  five  feet.     This  bed  is  most  exten- 
me\j  quarried ;  the  rock  is  a  great  favorite  with  masons.     Its  upper  surface 
ba?  been  smoothed  by  glacial  action. 
3.  Slope ;  doubtless  intercalations  of  clay  and  thin  beds  of  rocks ;  thirty  feet. 
2.  Heavy  layers  of  limestone,  yellowish  white,  fall  of  organic  remains,  as, 
S.cameratu*,  Productus,  Athyru,  Fusulina,  Sfc.;  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 

Although  this  rock  is  not  qtiite  as  good  as  that  in  bed  four,  yet  it  is  much 
Bded  for  lime  and  for  building  purposes. 

1.  Slope;  probably  same  as  bed  3,  twenty-five  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Raite.  The  surface  of  bed  4  exhibits  some  very  remarkable  phenomena, 
which  I  have  observed  in  very  few  localities  in  the  west,  and  nowhere  except 
in  this  region.  It  has  been  so  thoroughly  smoothed  by  glacial  action,  that  the 
tipper  layer  can  be  quarried  out  and  used  for  caps  and  sills,  without  any  further 
finish  to  them,  and  the  process  seems  to  have  been-  carried  on  with  wonderful 
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unifonnity,  for  the  upper  surface  seems  to  be  as  level  as  it  could  be  wroaglit 
with  a  plumb-line. 

There  are  a  few  small  grooves  or  scratches  on  the  surface,  and  hj  means  of 
a  sarvejor's  compass  I  ascertained  with  a  good  degree  of  precision  the  direc- 
tion, which  was  generally  27°  east  of  north. 

There  were  some  exceptions,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  which  is  an 
exact  copy  from  the  rock.  Th^  variation  of  the  needle  here  is  about  11°  45'. 
The  whole  process  here  seems  to  have  been  a  smoothing  one,  with  a  few  small 
pebbles,  perhaps,  in  the  bottom  of  the  glacier. 

The  following  illustration  will  show  the  character  of  the  scratches,  and  the 
fact,  also,  that  there  are  indications  of  two  sets ;  the  scratches  crossing  each 
other  at  different  angles. 

I  will  now  quote  two  or  three  paragi*aphs  from  a  memoir  published  in  1862, 
which  had  a  very  limited  circulation,  and  is  now  out  of  print : 

"  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhorn  the  sandstone  presents  much  the  same 
character  as  before  described.  At  this  point  it  reaches  nearly  to  the  water's 
edge,  showing  that  the  dip  of  the  formations  in  this  region  is  toward  the  north- 
west. Here  formation  No.  1  is  at  least  eighty  feet  in  thickness,  about  fifteen  feet 
of  carboniferous,  limes  tone  being  exposed  beneath.  The  latter  soon  passes  be- 
neath the  water-level  of  the  river,  and  the  sandstone  occupies  the  country. 

**  The  bottoms  along  the  lower  Platte  are  quite  broad,  and  extremely  fertile, 
possessing  a  rich  soil,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  Fine 
crystal  springs  issue  .from  the  limestone  banks ;  a  sufficiency  of  timber  skirt* 
the  river  or  clothes  the  bluffs ;  the  climate  is  quite  dry  and  healthy,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  this  region  would  be  one  of  the  most 
desirable  agricultural  districts  in  the  west. 

"  The  timber  of  the  uplands  consists  chiefly  of  ash,  elm,  oak,  soft  maple,  box- 
wood, &c.,  while  along  the  bottoms  the  ^  cotton  wood  forms  nine-tenths  of  the 
woodlands.  The  land,  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  supports  a  most  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  when  cultivated  by  the  farmer,  brings  forth  very  abundant  crops. 

"  The  valley  of  the  Elkhorn  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Platte,  and  the  land  is  at 
this  time  mostly  taken  up  by  the  actual  settler.  The  bluffs  are  formed  of  sand- 
stone, No.  1,  often  presenting  lofty  vertical  walls,  which,  from  the  yielding 
nature  of  the  rock,  are  of  great  service  to  the  Indian  upon  which  to  record  his 
hieroglyphical  history." 

On  my  return  to  Bellevue,  I  pas?ed  over  the  upland  prairie,  several  miles 
north  of  the  Platte.  Already  nearly  every  valuable  claim  was  occupied  by  the 
persevering^  pioneer,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  plain  Was  dotted 
over  with  farm-houses,  giving  it  much  the  appearance  of  an  ola  settled  country. 
Very  little  timber,  however,  is  to  be  seen,  except  that  which  skirts  the  small 
tributaries  of  the  Platte.  The  soil  upon  which  the  surface  is  composed  is  of  a 
rich  vegetable  mould,  the  result  of  the  annual  decity  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
underlaid  by  a  yellowish  silicious  marl,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  all  kinds  of  cereal  grains,  and  for  grazing  purposes. 

When  the  prairie  turf  is  broken  up  by  the  plough,  and  allowed  to  decay,  the 
land  becomes  like  a  garden.  The  soil  is  so  loose  that  it  is  tilled  with  great  ease, 
but,  from  this  very  fact,  is  liable  to  suffer  extensively  from  the  wash  of  the 
heavy  drenching  rains  of  May  and  June. 

The  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  in  both  of  these  counties  the  present  year, 
show  unmistakably  the  very  great  capacity  of  the  soil,  thirty-five  to  forty  bush- 
els of  wheat,  fifty  to  sixty  of  oats,  sixty  to  seventy-five  of  corn  per  acre,  being 
a  no  uncommon  yield,  and  the  present  season  there  will  be  even  more  than  the 
average  yield  of  former  years. 

Orass  is  also  fine  everywhere,  each  acre  averaging  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  tons  per  acre. 
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OBOLOGY  OF   NEBRASKA   NORTH   OF   THE   PLATTE   RIVER. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  Douglas  and  Sarpy  counties,  bor- 
dering CD  the  Missonri  and  Platte  rivers,  the  whole  State  of  Nebraska  north  of 
the  Platte  river  is  underlaid  with  rocks  belonging  to  the  great  geological  eras, 
cretaceous  and  tertiary. 

The  cretaceous  rocks  make  their  appearance  in  tbeir  eastward  extension  in 
nther  thin  beds,  capping  the  summits  of  the  hills,  and  only  the  more  compact 
]xjei9f  resisting  the  eroding  effects  of  water  or  atmospheric  agencies,  remain  to 
indicate  its  boundaries  and  extent.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  rusty 
Modstones  of  the  Dakota  group  once  extended  in  full  force  directly  across  the 
Mieaouri  into  Iowa,  and  that  the  sandstones  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  White 
on  the  Nishnabotna  river  form  a  portion  of  the  series,  disconnected  only  by 
the  wearing  away  of  the  intervening  rocks.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
portion  of  northwestern  Iowa  is  underlaid  by  rocks  of  the  Dakota  group. 

The  green  color  on  the  geological  maps  of  Nebraska  in  process  of  preparation 
vill  show  the  eastern  boundaries  of  this  group  with  accuracy.  The  limestones 
early  begin  to  disappear  nortb  of  the  Papillion  river. 

At  Sarpy's  old  trading  post,  near  Belle  vue  landing,  some  thin  layers  of  rock 
oecar  in  the  hills,  and  a  thin  seam  of  coal  has  been  found,  and  at  low  water  two 
or  three  layers  of  rock  are  revealed  which  can  be  made  useful  for  building 
purposes. 

At  Omaha  five  to  ten  feet  of  limestones  are  revealed  near  the  water's  edge. 
The  rock  is  grained  to  considerable  extent ;  but  from  the  fact  that  Omaha  is 
almost  entirely  supplied  with  rocks  and  lime  for  building  purposes  from  the 
Platte,  we  may  infer  that  the  quarries  at  Omaha  are  not  extensive.  The  cost 
of  stripping  the  vast  thickness  of  superincumbent  gravel  and  yellow  marl  at 
Omaha  must  render  the  working  of  this  quarry  very  expensive. 

The  next  exposure  is  at  Florence,  where  the  limestones  are  seen  only  at  low 
water. 

The  last  exhibition  U  at  Rock  port,  near  De  Soto,  where  at  very  low  water 
the  limestones  are  reen  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  but  at  neither  of  the  localities 
above  named  are  there  quarries  of  any  special  value. 

Along  the  Missouri  bluffs  there  is  no  exposure  of  the  underlying  rocks  again 
nntil  we  reach  Tekama,  Burt  county.  Here  the  nuclei  of  all  the  hills  are  sand- 
stones and  clays  of  the  Dakota  group.  From  Florence  to  Tekama,  the  bluffs 
or  hills  bordering  on  the  Missouri  are  very  rugged  and  high,  but  are  composed 
entirely  of  drift  gravel  at  the  bottom,  and  a  great  thickness  of  yellow  marl  at 
the  lop — indeed,  this  yellow  marl  or  loam  is  not  unfrequently  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness.  It  is  so  soft  and  yielding  in  its  nature  that  little  tempo- 
rary streams  flowing  down  the  bluffs  wear  out  immense  gorges  one  hundred  to 
one  handred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth.  The  sides  of  these  hills  along  the  Mis- 
sonri bottom,  on  the  Iowa  as  well  as  Nebraska  side,  are  often  very  steep  with 
angle  of  descent  of  30°  to  40°,  and  I  have  seen  vegetation  clinging  quite  thickly 
to  their  sides  when  the  descent  was  50°  to  55°,  although  the  great  geographer, 
Hitter,  says  that  the  grade  at  which  it  is  possible  for  earth  to  cling  is  45°.  At 
Tekama  are  some  exposures  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group,  but  mostly 
80  soft  and  friable  as  to  be  of  little  value  as  building  material. 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  rocks  the  inhabitants  quarry  out  the  harder  portions 
&nd  Qse  them.  Underneath  the  sandstones  are  the  usual  variegated  clays  and 
^nds,  red,  white,  gray,  and  drab,  with  nodules  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  In 
the  sandstones  above  theie  is  quite  a  variety  in  the  texture  of  the  rock.  Some- 
times there  are  thin  intercalations  of  clay ;  then  little  pockets,  as  it  were,  of  clay 
enclosed  in  a  thin  shell  of  iron  ;  then  the  thin  layers  are  oblique,  as  if  the  waters 
in  which  the  sands  were  deposited  were  in  currents,  or  in  a  disturbed  condition. 
Indeed  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  describe  all  the  varied  conditions  which 
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this  rock  preseots.  Between  Tekama  and  Decatnr,  a  distance  of  about  sixteen 
miles,  there  are  frequent  exposures  of  the  sandstones  and  clays,  but  none  worthy 
of  special  notice  until  we  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  little  town  of  Decatur,  Dear 
the  border  of  the  Omaha  reserve.  Here  some  harder  layers  of  rock  are  exposed 
which  are  need  for  the  foundations  of  buildings  and  other  economical  purposea. 
There  is  one  layer  of  quartzite. 

There  are  also  thin  seams  of  iron  ore,  which,  when  broken  with  a  hammer, 
give  forth  a  sound  much  like  that  from  old  pot  metal.  It  is  really  pretty  fair 
iron  ore,  but  quite  silicious  and  impure,  and  even  if  this  ore  was  of  the  beet 
quality,  and  in  great  abundance,  there  is  no  fuel  in  the  county  to  render  it  of 
any  value. 

At  the  Blackbird  mission,  on  the  Missouri,  eight  miles  above  Decatur,  the 
bluffs  of  sandstone  are  quite  conspicuous,  and  often  present  very  high  moral 
fronts,  upon  which  the  Indians  have  carved  many  rude  pictures,  doubtless  por- 
tions of  their  hieroglyphical  history.  At  this  locality  are  quite  numerous  layers 
from  one  to  four  feet  thick,  of  a  very  compact  massive  quartzite,  the  hardest  and 
most  durable  rock  in  the  State.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  metamorphic  rock, 
so  very  hard  and  close-grained  is  it.  The  harder  portions  have  been  quarried 
out  and  used  for  the  coustruction  of  a  very  large  three-story  building  for  the 
mission  school. 

As  the  construction  of  several  railroad  bridges  across  the  Missouri  are  con- 
templated, no  rock  in  the  State  would  be  so  unyielding  and  durable  for  abutments 
as  this,  providing  enough  of  it  can  be  found.  It  seems  to  assume  a  concretionary 
form  in  the  sandstone,  and  is  of  very  uncertain  thickness  and  extent. 

About  two  miles  above  the  mission  the  hills  are  cut  by  the  river  so  as  to  re- 
veal vertical  bluffs,  the  rocks  of  which,  in  the  distance,  have  a  yellowish  white 
appearance,  and  from  this  fact  are  usually  called  chalk  bluffs.  The  sandstone 
is  massive,  almost  without  stratification,  and  very  friable  and  soft. 

4.  Yellow  marl';  recent ;  ten  to  fifty  feet. 

3.  Eight  inches  of  earthy  lignite  resting  upon  twelve  inches  of  yellowish  drab 
arenaceous  clay,  underlaid  by  eight  inches  impure  lignite. 

2.  Massive  yellow  sandstone,  with  some  thin  intercalations  of  clay,  soft  and 
friable,  readily  yielding  to  the  erosive  effects  of  water,  sixty  to  eighty  feet  thick. 

1.  Yellow  plastic  unctuous  clay,  toward  the  top  becoming  a  grayish  blue; 
contains  flat  argillaceous  concretions  two  feet. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  and  largest  exposure  of  the  rocks  of  this  group 
along  the  river.  The  mural  exposures  of  soft  sandstone  present  good  surfaces 
for  the  Indian  to  make  use  of  to  write  his  rude  history,  and  on  the  chalk  bluffs 
there  are  many  of  these  hieroglyphics  in  positions  totally  inaccessible  to  the 
Indian  at  the  present  time.  None  of  them  now  living  know  anything  about 
them,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  must  be  very  ancient,  and  that  since  they 
were  made  great  changes  must  have  been  wrought  in  these  bluffs  by  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri.  These  markings  are  at  least  fifty  feet  above  the  water  and 
fifty  feet  or  more  below  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  so  that  they  must  have  been 
made  before  the  lower  portion  of  the  bluff  was  washed  away  by  the  Missouri. 
It  seems  strange  that  none  of  these  hieroglyphical  writings  which  occur  quite 
often  on  the  chalk  rocks  of  the  Niobrara  group,  higher  up  the  Missouri,  are 
known  to  any  Indians  now  living.  ManuePs  creek  is  called  in  Dakota  language 
the  creek  where  the  dead  have  worked,  on  account  of  the  markings  on  the  rocks. 

The  above  illustration  conveys  an  idea  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group 
as  they  front  the  Missouri,  and  shows  the  wearing  away  of  the  material  of  the 
rock  underneath  during  high  water.  This  erosion  is  continued  for  a  series  of 
years  until  the  superincumbent  rocks  fall  down  and  are  washed  away  by  the 
river.  Near  the  mouth  of  Omaha  creek  are  some  very  high  vertical  bluffs  of 
eandatone,  from  which  some  rock  has  been  taken  for  building  purposes.  It  is 
useful,  since  no  better  can  be  found  in  the  vicinity.    For  a  considerable  distance 
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along  the  hills  opposite  Sioaz  City,  beds  of  the  gray  quartzite  are  found,  which 
are  worked  to  considerable  extent,  and  furnish  a  very  goor)  supply  for  the  in- 
habitants. A  few  impressions  of  plants  and  a  few  fossil  shells  were  found  here. 
Near  Sioux  City,  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Missouri,  is  a  high  cut  bluff  extending 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  river. 

Here  was  formerly  a  large  exposure  of  the  rocks  of  the  Dakota  group,  and 
these  rocks  exhibited  well  their  variegated  texture  and  composition.  The  color 
eecms  to  differ,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  ferruginous  matters  in  them. 
Odj  about  twenty  feet  of  the  different  layers  are  exposed,  and  only  about  five 
feet  bard  enough  for  building  purposes. 

Tbia  quarry  has  been  wrought  for  twelve  years  or  more,  and  at  this  time 
eeems  to  have  given  out,  for  very  little  suitable  ^building  stoue  can  be  found, 
Biostlj  loose  sandstone  and  clay.  In  former  years  I  have  obtained  impressions 
of  dicotyledonous  leaves,  as  salix,  laurel,  Sfc,,  with  some  fossil  shells  of  the 
^eoera  ThcreUut  Axinea^  and  Cyprina,  which  are  either  estuary  or  marine  in  their 
cbancter. 

Near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Omaha  reserve,  traces  of  a  whitish  chalky 
limestone,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  shells  of  a  species  of  Inoceramus  make 
their  appearance  on  the  high  hills.  This  rock  indicates  the  first  appearance  of 
the  cretaceous  division. 

Nnmber  3.  or  the  Niobrara.  In  passing  northward,  as  we  continue  up  the  Mis- 
loori  we  find  this  formation  becoming  more  and  more  conspicuous  until  opposite 
Sionx  City  it  is  50  to  100  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  of  much  value  to  this  region 
^  die  country,  on  account  of  its  qualities  as  lime,  and  it  supplies  a  large 
district  with  that  valuable  material.  Omaha  is  largely  supplied  with  lime  from 
the  region  of  the  PJatte.  Between  Omaha  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
lodiftD  reservation,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  or  more,  extending  southward  to 
the  Platte,  near  Columbus,  there  are  five  or  six  countiec^  entirely  destitute  of 
limeatone.  This  limestone  of  the  Niobrara  group  becomes  very  valuable  there- 
tore,  and  it  will  be  from  this  upper  district  that  tne  counties  underlaid  by  sand- 
ftoDes  of  the  Dakota  group  must  obtain  their  supply  of  lime.  Number  2,  or 
Foit  Benton  group,  seems  to  be  wanting  until  we  reach  a  point  near  the  mouth 
of  Iowa  creek.  This  is  a  thin  bed,  not  over  40  feet  in  thickness  at  any  one 
point,  and  is  characterized  by  black  plastic  clay  filled  with  beautiful  crystallized 
^nlphoret  of  iron.  It  is  pretty  well  exposed  below  the  mouth  of  Iowa  creek, 
vhere  the  Missouri  cuts  the  bluffs,  and  here  we  see  all  the  rock  in  their  order : 

4.  Yellow  marl,  a  recent  deposit. 

3.  Niobrara  group,  layers  of  white  and  yellow  chalky  lime,  passing  down  into 
^7  marly  rock. 

2.  Black  plastic  clay,  with  hard  layers,  containing  inoceramus,  a  species  of 
Ottrea,  like  O,  cangesta,  remains  of  fishes,  many  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  iron, 
«^ite,  &c. 

1.  Dakota  group,  sulphuret  of  iron,  fragments  of  wood,  impressions  of  leaves, 
»illow,  laurel,  &c. 

Near  the  month  of  the  Niobrara  river  the  black  shaly  clays  of  the  Fort 
Pierre  group  begin  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  hiJla  over  the  Niobrara 
^viaion,  so  that  within  the  limits  of  Nebraska  proper  we  have  four  out  of  five 
^  the  important  divisions  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  west. 

Near  the  mouth  of  loua  creek  thf;re  seems  to  be  a  b<^d  of  impure  lignite  in 
the  Fort  Benton  group  or  in  the  transition  between  the  Dakota  and  Fort  Benton 
gnmps.  This  bed,  which  has  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
^  Qsed  by  blacksmiths  in  this  vicinity  with  some  success,  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  aame  as  that  seen  along  the  Indian  reserve,  which  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
M&datone  of  the  Dakota  group. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  bed  of  lignite  near  Ponka  City  is  a  local 
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bed,  or  at  least  reetricted  in  its  geographical  extent,  and  is  the  result  of  an 
accamnlation  of  drift-wood  in  an  estnary  of  the  cretaceous  sea. 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  seen  over  on  the  £lkhom  river  about  35  miles  west 
of  this  point. 

Mr.  Clark  tells  me  that  he  dng  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below  this  bed  and 
struck  another  seam  of  coal  much  better  than  the  one  cropping  out.  The  lower 
bed  must  be  the  one  in  the  Dakota  group.  Lithologicallj  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  these  formations  here.  Number  I  passes 
so  imperceptibly,  into  number  2,  and  number  2  into  number  3,  that  there  is  no 
break,  and  yet  their  principal  characteristics  are  very  distinct.  The  ^rst  is  a 
sandstone ;  second,  a  black  plastic  clay ;  third,  a  chalky  limestone ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  tell  the  exact  point  wHere  one  commences  and  the  other  ends. 

The  impressions  of  leaves  nave  ceased  to  appear  before  the  close  of  the 
Dakota  group.  The  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  occupy  the  whole  country 
along  the  Platte  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhorn  to  a  point  some  twenty  miles 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Loup  fork.  The  intermediate  counties  between 
the  Missouri  and  Platte  have  very  few  exposures  of  rock  of  any  kind,  so  that 
quarries  in  this  region,  even  though  the  rock  is  of  inferior  quality,  are  mach 
prized. 

The  tertiary  beds  which  make  their  appearance  along  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Niobrara,  and  really  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  western  Nebraska,  do 
not  famish  much  good  building- stone.  In  order  that  the  general  geology  of  all 
this  region  may  be  better  understood,  I  will  give  a  general  section  of  the  cre- 
taceous and  tertiary  rocks  of  the  Missouri  valley,  which  was  first  published  by 
Mr.  Meek  and  myself  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Phila- 
delphia. I  have  made  such  changes  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
this  region  requires,  which  are  not  of  great  importance. 

The  accompanying  profile,  also,  along  the  Missouri  river,  from  Fort  Benton 
to  the  southern  line  of  Nebraska,  will  show  the  basin-like  character  of  the  geo- 
logical formations,  and  especially  the  subdivisions  of  the  cretaceous  rocks,  and 
their  relations  to  the  tertiary. 
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General  section  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Nebraska. 


DhrUionfl  and  fttbdlTistons. 

Localities. 

M 
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areaaceoni  clayu,  containing  Belemnitella  Bulbo- 
m,  NantiluR  Dekayi,  Ammonites  placenta,  A.  lo- 
batas.  Scnphitei  conradi,   8.   Nicollet,  BacnUtei 
frandis,   Banycon  Bairdi,   Fniug  Culbert«ioni,  F. 
Newberry i,    Aporrbaia  americana,  PMudo-bncci* 
onm  Nebrascenhifl,  Mactra  Warrenana,  Cardinm 
■nbqoadratum,  and  a  great  number  of  other  mol- 
Inacons  fokaiU,  together  with  bonea  of  Mouaaumii 
MiiMonrieniiii. 

Fox  hills,  near  Morean  rivor, 
near  Long  lake,   above    Fort 
Pierre,  along  base  of  Big  Horn 
mountains,  and  on  North  and 
South  Platte  rivers. 

1 
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■1 
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1 
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Dark  gray  and  bluiiih  plastic  clayi,  containing 
sear  the  upper  part  Nautilus  Dekayi,  Ammonites 
placenta.    Bacuiites  oyatus,  B.  compressus,  8ca* 
pbites    nodosuM,    Dentalinm    gracile,    Cra^itatella 
Evaasi,   Cuenllsa   Nebraiicenids,  Inoceramus  Sa- 
gemds,   I.    Nebrascensis,   I.   Vanuzemi,   bones  of 
MoMMoms  MisNouriensis,  Slc 

Middle  aone  nearly  barren  of  fossils. 

Lower  foMiliferons  zone  containing  Ammonites 
compleznv,  Bacuiites  oyatns,  B.  compressus.  Ueli- 
eoceraa  mortonl,  H.  tortum,  H.   umbilicatnm,  H. 
•ochleatum,  Ptychoceras  mortoni,  Fusuh  vinculum, 
AniMomyon  boreallM.  Amauropsis  paludiniformis, 
Inoceramas  snbulatus.  I.  tenuilineatus,  bones  of 
Mosa»anrus  Missouriensis,  Sec. 

Dark  bed  of  yery  fine  unctuous  clay,  containing 
much  carbonaceous  matter,  with  veins  and  seams 
of  gypeum  masjtes.  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  numerous 
small  scales  of  fishes,  local,  filling  depressions  in 
the  bed  below. 

Sage  creek,  Cheyenne  river, 
and  on  White  river,  above  the 
Mauvaises  Terres,  Fort  Piorre. 
and  out  to  Bad  Land**,  down 
the  Missouri,  on  the  high  coun- 
try, to  Great  Bend. 

Great  bend  of  the  Blissouri, 
below  Fort  Pierre. 

Near  Bijou  HiU,  on  the  Mis- 
souri. 

1 

- 

1       t 

li 

z 

Lead  gray  calcareous  marl,  weathering  to  a  yel- 
lowish or  whitish  cbalky  appearance  above,  contain- 
ing large  scales  and  other  remains  of  fishes,  and 
numerous  species  of  Ostrea  congesta  attached  to 
fragments  of  Inoceramus,  passing  down  into  light 
yelTowinh  and  wliitish  limestone,  containing  great 
numbers  of  Inoceramus  problematlcus,  I.  psuedo- 
mytiloiden  L  avicnloides,  and  Ostrea  congesta,  fish 
scales,  See. 

Bluffs    along   the    Missouri, 
above  the  Great  Bend,  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Big  Sioux  river; 
also  below  there,  and  on  the 
topsofthehUls. 

1 

1 

i 

H 

i{ 

ti 

si 

c  - 

Dark  gray  laminated  clays,   sometimes  alter- 
nating near  the  upper  part  with  seams  and  layers 
of  soft  gray  and  light-colored  limestones,  Inoceramus 
problematlcus,  I.  tenuirohtratus,  I.  latuM?  I.  fragilis, 
Ostrea  congesta,  Venilia  mortoni,  Pholadomia  pa- 
pyracea.  Ammonites  mullaui,  A.  percarinatus,  A. 
vespertinus,  Scaphites  Warreni,  8.  larvaeformls, 
8.  ventricosns,  8.  vermlformis,  Nautilus  elegans, 
Jtc 

Extensively  developed  nenr 
Fort  Benton,  on  the  lTpi»er  Mis- 
souri; also  along  the  Intter  from 
ten   miles  above  James    river 
to  Big  Sioux  rivor,  and  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,   as  well  as  at  the 
Black  HUls. 

i 

K 

Yellowish,  reddish,  and  occasionally  white  sand- 
stone, with,  at  places,  alternations  of  various  col- 
ored clays,  and  beds  and  seams  of  impure  lignite ; 
al«o  silicified  wood,  and  great  numbers  of  leaves 
of  the  higher  types  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  with 
casts  of  Pharella?  Dakotensis,  Axinea  8iouxensis, 
and  Cyprina  Arenarea. 

Hills  back  of  the  town  of  Da- 
kota;  also  ext«'n»ively  devel- 
oped in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try in  Dakota  county,   b«'Iow 
the  mouth  of  Big  Sioux  river, 
thence  extending  southward  In- 
to   northeastern    Kaueait,  and 
beyond. 
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DAKOTA   GROUP. 


Although  we  have  hitherto  regarded  this  as  a  distinct  group  of  cretaceous 
rocks,  with  a  strong  physical  line  of  separation  from  the  group  ahore,  I  now 
think  the  evidence  is  clear  that  it  passes  imperceptibly  in  its  lithological  rela- 
tions up  into  the  Fort  Benton  group,  without  anj  break  in  time. 

In  the  hills  back  of  Dakota  City  there  are  repeated  exposures  which  show  the 
transition  layers  between  the  two  sandstones  of  the  one  and  the  dark  plastic 
clays  of  the  other.  The  fossils,  however,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  are  distinet 
and  for  the  practical  purpose  of  investigating  this  rock  they  may  be  regarded 
as  distinct  groups. 

We  have  referred  the  rocks  of  the  Dakota  group  to  the  eretaceous  epoch, 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  yielded  numerous  species  of  dicotyledonous  leaves. 
Among  these  leaves.  Dr.  Newberry  and  Professor  Heer  have  identified  those  of 
trees  belonging  to  the  genera  PopultLs,  (poplar,)  Salix,  (willow,)  Ainu*,  (alder,) 
Platanus,  (sycamore,)  Liriodendron,  (tulip,)  Ficus,  (fig,)  and  many  others.  la 
the  history  of  geology,  no  dicotyledonous  leaves  have  been  found  in  fossil  ooo- 
dition  in  rocks  older  than  the  cretaceous  era.  As  they  are  found  here  in  beds 
lying  underneath  rocks  containing  well-known  cretaceous  fossils,  their  age  is 
beyond  a  doubt. 

The  discovery  of  these  vegetable  impressions  in  sandstones  of  the  cretaeeoos 
period  at  this  locality  has  afforded  to  geologists  an  instructive  lesson.  A  geolo- 
^st  of  high  character,  and  one  of  the  best  botanists  in  £urope.  Professor  Heer, 
declared  these  plants  to  be  of  tertiary  age,  and  even  identified  8on»e  of  them 
with  plants  already  known  in  the  Old  World  in  tertiary  rocks. 

In  1863,  Professor  Gapellini,  of  the  University  of  Bologna,  Italy,  and  Professor 
Marcou,  of  Switzerland,  made  a  journey  up  the  Missouri  river  to  study  these 
rocks,  and  to  settle  this  vexed  question. 

The  results  of  their  labors  were  published  in  the  French  and  Swiss  geologi- 
cal journals.  The  article  of  Professor  Gapellini  was  first  translated  by  me  ia 
this  country  for  Silliman's  Journal. 

Professor  Gapellini,  in  a  short  but  very  interesting  article,  confines  his  obser- 
vations mostly  to  the  rocks  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  remarks  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  regard  the  observations  of  American  geologists  as  entirely  just ;  the 
following  remarks  close  the  article  of  Professor  0 : 

"  After  all  we  have  observed  in  relation  to  the  environs  of  Sioux  City,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  a  stratigraphic  series,  so  complete,  throws  a  clear  light  upon 
the  isolated  facts  first  noticed  at  Tekamah  and  Blackbird  Hill,  and  indicates  the 
exact  position  of  the  rocks  with  dicotyledonous  leaves,  analogous  to  the  tertiary 
leaves  of  Europe,  but  belonging  in  reality  to  the  chalk. 

"  It  may  be  estimated  that  the  thickness  of  these  cretaceous  strata  in  the  ea- 
virons  of  Sioux  Gity  is  about  forty  metres.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  distioct 
parts,  one  rich  in  leaves,  a  fresh  water  formation ;  the  other  truly  chalky,  with 
fishes  and  iuoceramus  of  marine  origin.  Both  are  probably  not  older  than  the 
chalk  of  Maestricht. 

"  This  has  been  my  opinion  from  the  time  I  admitted  that  the  diootykdonoos 
leaves  of  the  Big  Sioux  and  Tekamah  were  cretaceous. 

"  Once  the  age  of  the  Mollasse  with  leaves  established  by  the  aid  of  the 
stratigraphy  and  the  animal  fossils,  it  would  be  interesting  if  it  were  possible 
to  arrive  at  the  same  results  by  the  vegetable  remains.  On  this  account  Pro- 
fessor Heer  came  to  my  aid  and  investigated  the  specimens  I  collected  in  my 
explorations.  More  than  a  dozen  species  were  recognized  among  the  leaves 
from  Tekamah,  Blackbird  Hill  and  Big  Sioux,  but  it  was  especially  the  first  lo- 
calitywhich  furnished  the  best  speciinens. 

"  We  are  convinced  that  when  observations  are  exact  and  determinatioiis 
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Diffde  from  cureful  examination  of  epeciniens,  there  is  never  anj  disagreement 
befveen  stratigraphical  and  paleontological  laws." 

The  remarks  of  Professor  Ueer,  which  preface  his  descriptions  of  the  fossil 
pktit9  by  Professor  Gapellini,  are  so  interesting  and  important  that  we  copy 
them  entire. 

"  Tlie  collection  of  Mr.  Gapellini  contains  sixteen  species ;  four  are  hadly  pre- 
served, twelve  are  determinable ;  nevertheless,  of  the  latter  several  are  but 
fn^ments,  so  that  their  determination  is  difficnlt  and  not  sufficiently  positive. 
Tbu  is  especially  the  case  with  Phyllites,  which  I  have  referred  to  the  genera  Pla- 
unus  and  Andromeda. 

it  i«  certain  that  all  the  leaves  found  by.  Mr.  Gapellini  are  dicotyledonous, 
ind  with  great  probability  one  may  be  referred  to  the  genus  Ficus,  one  to  Salix, 
f^  to  DiospyruB,  two  to  Populus,  and  two  to  Magnolia,  although  there  are  no 
acfompanying  fruita  or  other  parts  to  confirm  these  determinations.  These 
^nera  are  yet  living,  and  they  are  also  found  in'  the  tertiary  formations. 

Ifi^e  compare  these  plants  of  Nebraska  with  the  cretaceous  plants  of  Europe, 
we  find  no  identical  species  among  them.  I  sent  drawings  of  them  to  Dr. 
llebej,  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  who  discovered  in  that  locality  a  cretaceous  flora. 
Hehaa  written  to  me  that  he  has  not  found  one  species  identical.  Even  the  greater 
p«ft  of  the  genera  are  different.  There  is  but  one  Gissite,  (.  G  aceroides,  Debey,) 
which  recalls  slightly  the  0.  insignis,  (Plate  4,  Fig.  5.)  The  cretaceous  plants 
•t  Henant,  Belgium,  those  of  Blankenburg  and  Quedlinburg,  are  also  very 
Meent, 

Pmfessor  Schenck  has  recently  sent  to  me  a  collection  of  plants  of  Quedlin- 
I'lr^  for  determination.  Besides  conifers  and  fern  characteristic  of  the  chalk, 
it  contains  dicotyledonous  leaves,  but  no  forms  like  those  of  Nebraska.  The  cre- 
tveons  flora  of  Moletein,  Moravia,  which  I  have  lately  studied,  exhibits  more 
rpsmblance.  It  contains  two  species  of  Ficus,  which  much  resemble  the  Ficus 
of  Xebraska,  two  supt^rb  species  of  Magnolia,  one  with  a  fruit  cone. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  the  flora  of  Nebraska  and  that  of  the  upper 
el]%lk  of  Europe,  although  identical  species  are  wanting.  But  to  the  present 
tiae  no  characteristic  genus  of  the  cretaceous  flora  of  Europe  has  been  found 
in  Nebraska. 

If  we  compare  the  plants  of  Nebraska  with  the  tertiary  plants  we  find  no 
i'J'-Dtiealspeciea,  but  seven  genera  (Populus,  Salix,  Ficus,  Platanus,  Andromeda, 
Diospjrus,  and  Magnolia)  are  miocene,  and  likewise  living. 

It  then  appears  that  the  Nebraska  flora  is  related  more  to  the  tertiary  than  to 
•V  cretaceous  flora  of  Europe,  a  fact  which  struck  me  when  I  first  saw  drawings 
f  the  former.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  we  know  but  a  very  small 
nml<er  of  American  species,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  European  cretaceous 
^  fa  has  more  relationship  with  tertiary  flora  than  I  at  first  supposed.  I  have 
•'  nnd  Id  the  cretaceous  flora  of  Moletein,  Moravia,  species  of  Ficus  and  Magnolia 
^bich  resemble  tertiary  species  ;  a  Myrtacea,  which  is  a  near  neighbor  to  the  Uca- 
•.yttos  rbododeudroides,  (Mass.)  of  Mt.  Bolca,  a  Juglans  and  a  Laurinea,  which 
4^v»  have  their  analogues  in  the  tertiary  flora ;  a  Pinus  and  two  other  conifers 
^iiich  belong  to  the  genus  Sequoia,  which  was  extensively  distributed  in 
Knrope  and  America  in  the  miocene  epoch,  and  which  is  now  only  found  in 
''ilifornia. 

As  the  cretaceous  fishes  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  tertiary  than  to  the 
jir4«?ic  fishes,  the  upper  cretaceous  flora  is  also  entirely  different  from  the 
i^^u^xc  and  more  nearly  allied  to  the  tertiary  floras,  and  it  appeara  that  in 
Aaierica  the  relation  between  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  flora  is  yet  more  inti- 
Siate  than  in  Europe. 

It  \i  remarkable  that  the  plants  of  Nebraska  (as  Magnolia  and  Liriodendron) 
p*^^nt  relations  with  the  existing  flora  of  America,  whilst  the  cretaceous  flora 
^t  Europe  has  more  of  an  Indo- Australian  character.     It  thus  appears  that  since 
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the  cretaceoud  epoch  the  American  flora  has  not  undergone  a  change  so  great  as 
the  European  flora.  "While  the  cretaceous  flora  of  Europe  is  entirely  different 
from  the  existing  European  flora,  that  of  Nebraska  contains  eight  genera  yet 
found  in  America,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  greater  part  are  yet 
found  in  a  couutrj  under  the  same  latitude." 

Professor  Heer  describeB  the  following  species  of  plants  from  this  group  in  this 
memoir : 

Populus  litigiosa,  (?)  Dehe^ana,  Salix  nervillosa,  Betulites  denticulafa, 
Ficus  primordialist  Plafanust  (1)  Newberryanat  Proteoides  grevilleaformis, 
P.  daphncgenoides,  P,  acuta,  Aristolochites  dentata,  Andromeda  parlatorii, 
Diospyrus  primaevus,  Cissites  insignis.  Magnolia  alternans,  M.  CapelUni, 
Liriodendron  meekias^  Phyllites  vanoncs. 

One  instructive  lesson  id  derived  from  the  mistakes  of  these  eminent  men,  that 
in  the  progress  of  geological  development,  America  was  almost  or  quite  one  epoch 
ahead  of  Europe — that  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  cretaceous  period  in  this  country 
was  really  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  tertiary  period  in  Europe,  and  that, 
geologically  speaking,  America  should  be  called  the  Old  World  ana  Europe  the 
New.     This  point  will  be  again  alluded  to  in  our  remarks  on  the  tertiary  rocb. 

Again,  there  is  evident  simplicity  in  the  form  and  ornamentation  of  these 
leaves,  which  marks  the  dawn  of  the  appearance  on  this  planet  of  trees  like  oar 
forest,  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees. 

The  beauty  of  foliage  in  our  present  dicotyledonous  trees  is  largely  doe  to 
the  serrations  and  vaiious  forms  and  patterns  which  they  present,  but,  so  far  a^ 
my  observations  have  extended,  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  this  cretaceous 
vegetation  for  the  most  part — thus  elowly  progressing  through  the  tertiary 
period  from  simplicity  up  to  greater  complexity  and  beauty. 

The  question  would  arise  naturally,  have  any  remains  of  land  animals  been 
found  in  this  group  mingled  with  these  vegetable  impressions  1  None  have  yet 
been  observed  along  the  Missouri  at  this  locality,  and  as  they  have  now  been 
studied  with  considerable  care,  we  may  never  find  any.  That  land  animalfi  did 
exist  we  cannot  doubt,  for  the  forests  which  furnished  these  leaves  could  not 
have  existed  far  away. 

The  leaves  are  so  perfect  that  they  could  not  have  been  transported  to  a  great 
distance  before  they  were  imbedded  in  the  saud.  On  the^  eastern  slope  of  the 
Big  Horn  mountains  there  are  a  series  of  beds  which  hold  a  position  between 
the  Jurassic  beds  and  the  Fort  Benton  group,  which  I  have  referred  to  the 
Dakota  group. 

Here  occur  beds  of  impure  earthy  lignite,  large  quantities  of  silicified  wood 
and  uncharacteristic  bones,  which  Dr.  Leidy  thinks  belonged  to  some  huge 
saurian.     No  remains  of  strictly  land  animals  have  ever  been  found. 

The  geographical  extension  of  this  group  of  rocks  outside  of  this  State  has 
been  found  to  be  very  extensive.  The  belt  of  country  occupied  by  them  in 
Nebraska  runs  nearly  southeast  and  northwest,  and  is  from  60  to  80  miles  wide, 
extending  far  south  into  New  Mexico,  and  possibly  further  and  northward  into 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  probably  far  up  into  British  America.  It  is  believed 
also  to  occur  all  along  the  Rocky  mountains,  although  as  yet  no  positive  proof 
from  fossils  has  been  obtained. 

There  are  a  series  of  beds  between  well-known  cretaceous  and  Jurassic  rocks 
in  those  regions,  which  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Dakota  gronp ; 
also,  near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  are  a  series  of  beds  differing  from  any  other 
yet  described,  containing  many  species  of  shells  and  a  bed  of  lienite,  which  seiins 
to  belong  to  this  group.  These  latter  beds  need  more  careful  study  before  the 
position  can  be  positively  fixed  in  this  section. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  the  lower  cretaceons  bed* 
seem  to  be  lithologically  similar,  in  containing  numerous  dicotyledonous  leaver, 
so  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Dakota  group  of  the  we«t 
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It  \9,  therefore,  evident  that  this  formation  is  very  widely  distributed,  perbape 
ereo  eaet  and  west  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

FORT  BENTON  GROUP. 

This  group  bears  the  above  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  developed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Benton,  near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  river.  In  ascend- 
ing the  Missouri,  it  is  first  seen  in  thin  outliers  below  the  mouth  of  Big  Sioux 
ri^er,  and  on  the  Big  Sioux  six  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  characterized  as  a 
dark  leaden  gray  plastic  clay,  but  when  saturated  with  water  it  is  of  a  black 
color. 

A  feir  fossils  have  been  found  at  various  localities,  as  Inoceramus  prohlemat- 
iau,  Otftea  cangesia,  Ammoniles,  Serpula,  &c.  Near  the  mouth  of  Iowa  creek 
there  is  the  best  exposure  of  this  group,  as  well  as  groups  above  and  below. 

3.  Gray  and  li^^ht  yellow  calcareous  marl  or  chalky  limestone,  with  great 
nambers  of  Inoceramus  probUmaticus,  Ostrea  cOngeUa,  and  remains  of  fishes. 
.Niobrara  division,  40  to  50  feet. 

2.  Dark  plastic  clay,  with  abundant  remains  of  fishes,  J.  prohlematicus, 
Ocongetta,  AmmoniteM  peracutust  Serpula  tenuicarinafa,  and.a  species  of  oyster, 
like  0,  congesta.     Fort  Benton  group,  30  to  40  feet. 

L  Variegated  sands  and  days  of  Dakota  group,  15  to  20  feet  above  water's 
edge;  impressions  of  leaves  of  willow,  laurel,  and  many  crystals  of  sulphuret  of 
iron. 

The  beds  of  the  Fort  Benton  group  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
ve^t,  bat  in  no  portion  has  it  revealed  any  useful  minerals  or  economical  rocks 
of  any  kind,  to  my  knowledge.  The  black  plastic  clays  may  be  rendered  use- 
ftl  at  some  period,  but  it  is  quite  doubtfuL  They  are  everywhere  filled  with 
sulphuret  of  iron. 

At  the  locality  where  the  above  section  was  taken  I  obtained  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  crystallized  sulphuret  of  iron  1  have  ever  seen.  There  were 
also  many  species  of  selenite.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  formation  does  not  exert 
any  fevorable  influence  on  the  country. 

The  beds  of  impure  coal  near  the  mouth  of  Iowa  creek  are  very  interesting  in 
a  geological  point  of  view.  At  no  other  locality  do  I  know  of  the  existence  of 
^v  seams  of  carbonaceous  matter.  This  coal  is  too  impure  and  contains  too 
much  sulphuret  of  iron  ever  to  be  made  available. 

NIOBRARA  DIVISION. 

In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  interesting  and  most  valuable  group  of  the 
cretaceous  rocks  in  the  west.  Its  principal  character  is  a  gray  or  light  yellow 
chalky  limestone ;  much  of  it  is  so  pure  as  to  make  good  chalk  for  commercial 
jwirposes. 

It  would  also  be  useful,  doubtless,  as  a  fertilizer.  In  ascending  the  Missouri 
it  'm  first  seen  in  thin  outliers  on  Pilgrim's  Hill,  a  portion'  of  the  Omaha  reserve. 
It  then  grows  gradually  thicker  as  we  ascend,  and  south  of  Dakota  City,  in  the 
h'lts  it  becomes  ten  to  twenty  feet  thick.  At  Ponka  City,  St.  Helena,  and 
nwnth  of  the  Niobrara  it  is  exposed  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
tibibiting  a  great  variety  of  color  and  texture. 

All  along  the  Missouri  this  rock  is  much  used  for  the  constmction  of  build- 
'igs  with  success.  The  fact  that  so  large  an  area  of  country  exists  below  the 
fiwt  appearance  of  this  formation  destitute  of  any  rock  for  lime  must  render  this 
^rrmp  of  much  economical  importance  to  the  settlers.  Its  soft,  yielding  nature 
^vea  rise  to  long  ranges  of  precipitous  bluffs  along  the  river. 

It  is  easily  cut  into  innumerable  ravines  by  the  temporary  streams,  and  these 
Waffs  often  present  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  cones. 

This  formation  extends  up  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  great  bend,  where  it 
parses  beneath  the  water  level.    The  fossils  in  this  group  are  few  in  the  number 
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of  species,  but  the  individuals  are  abundant.  Layers  of  considerable  thicknests 
are  mosllj  composed  of  the  shells  of  Inoceramus  prohlematictu  and  Osfrea 
congesta. 

Fish  remains  of  great  perfection  and  beautj  also  are  found.  Only  a  few 
good  specimens  have  ever  been  taken  from  the  rock ;  but  the  myriads  of  frag- 
ments, as  bones,  scales,  and  fins  show  that  they  existed  in  great  abundance  ia 
the  cretaceous  seas.  The  connection  of  this  group  with  the  Furt  Benton  groap 
below  is  quite  plain,  there  being  no  line  of  demarcation  in  most  localities.  At 
St.  Helena,  however,  the  transition  is  abrupt,  passing  directly  from  the  black 
plastic  clays  of  the  one  to  the  yellow  chalk  of  the  other. 

This  fact  seems  to  me  to  show  clearly  that  the  grouping  of  these  formations 
in  the  manner  already  done  is  correct. 

Between  the  Dakota  group  and  the  group  above  there  are  transition  rocks  at 
different  places  which  obliterate  any  abrupt  break,  while  at  other  localities  the 
break  is  evident. 

All  our  investigations  show  more  and  more  clearly  that  in  the  cretaceoiu 
series  of  the  west  there  are  three  divisions  paleontologically,  and  five  groups 
lithologically. 

The  Niobrara  division  undoubtedly  extends  all  along  the  mountain  elevations; 
but  it  seems  to  possess  an  intermediate  character  between  Nos.  2  and  3,  as  seen 
on  the  Missouri  river,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  which  the  rocks  belong, 
the  Ostrea  congesta  being  common  to  both.  This  formation,  like  the  Dakota 
group,  extends  across  the  country,  in  the  form  of  a  belt  or  zone,  southeast  and 
northwest. 

It  is  found  extending  north  high  up  the  Big  Sioux,  Vermillion,  and  James 
rivers,  in  Dakota  Territory,  and  southward  into  Kansas  and  New  Mexico. 

FORT  PIERRB  GROUP. 

This  formation  is  most  largely  developed  from  the  Great  Bend  to  a  point  200 
miles  above  Fort  Pierre.  It  begins  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  summits  of 
the  hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara,  and  soon  gives  the  character  to  the 
country.  The  surface  underlaid  by  this  formation  looks  barren  and  arid,  aud 
is  really  the  commencement  of  the  reputed  sterile  belt  southward.  It  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  laminated  shaly  clay,  is  usually  quite  uniform  in  its  composi- 
tion and  texture,  and  contains  so  much  alkaline  matter  that  it  prevents  the  growth 
of  most  plants  except  those  that  are  peculiar  to  such  soil. 

The  hills  above  Fort  Randall,  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri,  have  a  barren, 
black  appearance, and  are  often  called  the  "burnt  hills"  by  the  voyageur.  Some- 
times numerous  masses  of  selenite  are  scattered  over  these  hills,  which  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun  has  suggested  the  name  of  the  **  shining  hills."  The  burnt  appear- 
ance is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  or  water. 

When  much  vegetable  matter  exists  in  the  beds,  as  in  the  Niobrara  group  at 
one  locality  near  Bijoux  Hills,  and  in  the  lignite  tertiary  beds,  it  takes  fire  and 
bakes  the  superincumbent  beds  of  rock,  so  that  the  remains  look  in  the  distance 
like  a  pile  of  ruins. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rocks  of  the  Fort  Pierre  group  do  not  occupy  any  consid- 
^     erable  portion  of  the  State  of  Nebraska^  I  shall  not  discuss  their  character  to 
any  extent  in  this  connection.     It  makes  its  appearance  only  in  a  few  localities, 
as  an  overlapping  rock  south  of  the  Niobrara  river,  and  therefore  exerts  com- 
paratively little  influence  on  the  country  below  that  point. 

The  eroded  materials  of  the  rock  are  no  doubt  mingled  greatly  with  the  super- 
ficial deposits  which  cover  the  northern  portions  of  the  State.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  it  occupies  a  vast  area  in  the  temtories  of  the  northwest,  and  that 
it  has  yielded  many  most  interesting  organic  remains.     It  is  in  many  instances 
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•nlimatrl^  blended  with  the  group  above,  which  we  have  designated  in  the 
i^HrtioD  as  the  Fox  Hilla  group.  This  latter  group  is  not  found  in  Nebraska  at 
all,  bnt  is  seen  in  itfl  typical  condition  on  a  conspicuous  and  quite  fertile  ridge 
»riand  between  the  Big  Cheyenne  and  Gannon  Ball  river^^,  higher  up  on  the 
Mid^^oori.  It  exti^nds  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Black  Hills  across  the  country 
aorthesstward.  These  beds  give  a  more  cheerful  appearance  to  the  country ; 
there  \»  more  timber,  and  springs  of  pure  water  are  common.  It  is  also  full  of 
Argaoic  remains  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  This  is  an  arenaceous  deposit  for 
the  nmi  part,  and  has  doubtless  contributed  its  share  toward  giving  fertility  to 
the  Nebraska  soils. 

TBRTIARY  FORMATIONS  OP  NEBRASKA. 

These  formations  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  present  features  of  the  highest 
icteret(t  to  the  geologist,  and  [lerforfn  a  prominent  part  in  revealing  the  geologi- 
cal history  of  the  west  They  mark  the  dawn  of  those  internal  forces  which 
rylmin&ted  in  the  present  physical  configuration  of  the  vast  area  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  So  far  as  known,  only  the  more  modern 
tertiary  deposits  of  the  fourth  basin  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
X'-bra^ka.  But  in  order  that  the  relations  of  these  deposits  may  be  shown  to 
those  of  the  cretaceous  period,  and  the  connectiou  of  the  basins  with  each  other, 
1  ehall  give  a  brief  description  of  them  all  in  their  order.  The  following  general 
section  of  the  ^rtiary  deposits  of  the  northwest  will  show  their  extent  and 
n-latioQ  to  each  other  in  order  of  time : 

General  section  of  the  tertiary  rocks  of  Nebraska. 
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LocallUM. 
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Fine  looee  sand,  with  some  laren  of  lime- 
itonr ;  eontains  bones  of  Cania,  Fells,  Ca#tor, 
Eqnns,  MastcKlon,  Testndo,  Ac,  some  of  which 
arescfirct-ly  diMtlngalHhablefrom  living  species; 
also  Helix.  Physa  Snccioea,  probably  of  re- 
cent species.    All  fresh  water  and  land  types. 

1 

1 
s 

§ 

On  Lonp  fork  of  Platte  river,  ex* 
tending  north  to  Niobrara  river,  and 
south  to  an  unknown  distance  be- 
yond Uie  Platte. 

1 

t 

"Z 
z 
2 

White  and  light  drab  days,  with  some  beds 
of  Mandstf me,  fwd  local  Inyers  of  limestone ; 
fosdU:  Oreodon,  Tltanotheriam,  Choeropota- 
mtm   Rhinoceros,   Anchltberinm,    Hyamono- 
don.  Kachairodns,  Trionyx,  Tostndo,  Helix, 

exticct    No  brackish   water  or  marine  re- 
mafais. 

1 
§ 

Bad  lands  of  White  river,  under 
the  Loup  river  beds,  on  the  Niobra- 
ra,  and  across  the  country  to  the 
Platte. 

1 

;  ,'    '     Ufiht  my  and  uh-eolored  Bandfltonea,  with 
u=      morv  or  lew  argillaceous  layer* ;  fossils :  fng- 
«  £    '  noentt  of  Triooyx,  Testodo,  with  large  Helix, 
i  r      Viylpam,  p«>trSaed  wood,  &C.    No  marine  or 
j"'      brackish  water  typei. 

1' 

Wind  River  valley ;  also  west  of 
Wind  River  mountains. 
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Beds  of  clay  and  sand,  with  ronnd  fermgln- 
<ms  concretions,  and  nnmerons  beds,  seams, 
and  local  deposits  of  lignite ;  great  numbers  of 
dJcotyledonons  leaves,  stems,  Ac.,  of  the  gene- 
ra Plat«nns,  Acer,  Ulmoa,  Popnlus,  A-c,  with 
▼ery  large  leaves  of  true  fan  palms;  also  He- 
Ux,  Mi^lania.  Yivlpara,  Corbicnla,  Unio,  Os- 
twa»  Potamomya,  and  scales  Lepldotus.  with 
bones  of  Trionyx,  Bmys,  Compsemys,  Croco- 
<Ulna,&c^ 

1 

Occupies  the  whole  country  around 
Fot  Union,  extending  north  Into  the 
BritiMh  posMssionH  to  unknown  dis- 
tances;   also    southward    to    Fort 
Clark  ;  seen  under  the  White  River 
group,  on  the  North  Platte    river, 
above  Fort  Laramie;  also  on  west 
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The  details  of  all  these  formations  will  be  discussed  more  fallj  in  the  final 
report. 

Commencing  with  the  oldest  of  these  tertiary  basins  we  haye — 

1st.  Judith  river  basin,  which  is  located  near  the  entrance  of  the  Judith  into 
the  Missouri,  and  is  separated  by  the  latter  river  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  fifleen  to  twenty  miles  east  and  west,  and  forty 
miles  from  north  to  south. 

This  basin  is  one  of  much  interest,  as  it  marks  the  dawn  of  the  tertiary  period 
in  the  west,  by  means  of  the  transition  from  near  brackish  to  strictly  fresh 
water  types  It  is  also  remarkable  for  containing  the  remains  of  some  curious 
reptiles  and  animals,  reminding  the  paleontologist  of  those  of  the  Wealden  of 
England. 

2d.  The  great  lignite  basin,  which  occupies  all  the  country  from  Heart  river 
to  the  Muscle  Shell — most  of  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone — extends  for  an  un- 
known dii)tance  northward  into  the  British  possessions  and  southward  at  least 
to  the  North  Platte,  where  the  beds  of  the  fourth  basin  overlap,  coming  to  the 
surface  again  at  Pike's  Peak,  and  extending  to  Raton  pass,  in  New  Mexico. 

Tlie  limits  of  this  great  basin  have  not  yet  been  determined.  Although  not 
known  to  occur  within  the  present  defined  limits  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  it 
will  undoubtedly  have  an  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  on  account  of 
the  extensive  lignite  beds  which  occur  in  it.  Along  the  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone rivers  are  forty  or  fifty  beds  of  lignite,  varying  from  one  to  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  of  various  degrees  of  purity. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Colorado  Territory,  according  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Berth- 
ord,  civil  engineer,  there  are  several  beds  of  lignite  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in 
thickness,  which  must  furnish  an  immense  mass  of  fuel,  which  will  soon  become 
accessible  to  the  people  of  Nebraska  through  the  Union  Pacific  railroad : 

*'  Our  coal  seams  extend,  to  my  knowledge,  sixty  miles  due  east  from  Pike's 
Peak,  in  one  direction,  south  to  Raton  mountains  and  the  Raton  pass,  and  north- 
ward to  near  Denver,  on  Cherry  creek,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Platte 
as  far  north  as  the  Cache  la  Poudre,  and  to  the  foot  of  the  main  mountain  range. 

"  Here,  in  Golden  City,  we  have  a  large  outcrop  of  coal,  which  has  been 
opened  successfully,  and  which  inclines  toward  the  town.  In  one  of  the  newly 
opened  mines  on  the  same  outcrop  of  the  Golden  City  vein,  which  lies  north  on 
Coal  creek,  about  nine  miles  from  Golden  City,  I  saw,  in  1861,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  taken  out  of  the  eleven-foot  vein  then  opened  and  mined,  which  trunk, 
though  turned  into  coal  of  a  good  quality,  exhibited  carbonized  bark,  knots,  and 
woody  fibre,  with  concentric  rings  of  growth,  such  as  our  dicotyledonous  trees 
plainly  show ;  indeed,  one  of  the  miners  remarked  that,  from  the  bark,  and  the 
grain  and  fibre  of  the  coal,  it  was  very  much  like  bitter  cottonwood,  (Populus 
angulata,)  examples  of  which  grow  close  to  the  mine. 

**In  1862,  while  on  a  scout  east  of  Pike's  Peak  sixty-five  miles,  I  found  a  bed 
of  coal  almost  identical  with  the  Golden  City  bed,  nine  feet  thick,  lying  almost 
horizontal,  with  blufifs  one  und  a  half  miles  north,  containing  fine  specimens  of 
belemnites. 

"  Again,  in  November,  1866,  I  went  northeast  of  Golden  City  to  see  the  coal 
beds  on  Hock  creek,  sixteen  to  nineteen  miles  distant.  I  found  beds  of  coal 
fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  thickness,  almost  horizontal,  or  dipping  eastwardly 
at  a  small  angle  ;  above  them,  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  vast  beds  of  bog-iron 
ore  and  clay  iron-stone,  in  nodules,  with  numberless  fragments  of  bones.  In  the 
sandstone  I  have  t»btained  fossils  like  hippurites,  but  in  none  of  the  beds  so 
far  have  I  found  a  single  marine  or  fresh  water  shell,  with  the  exception  I  have 
before  mentioned. 

"Everything  that  I  have  so  far  seen  points  out  that  the  coal  is  either  cretaceous 
or  tertiary,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  tertiary,  or  of  the  same  age  as  the  coal  near 
Culugue,  on  the  Rhine ;  «but  I  am  perplexed  at  the  inver8ioa-4>f  the  dip  of  tho 
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coal,  sandstone,  and  the  iron  ore,  which  here  incline  toward  the  mountains  instead 
of  awaj  from  them,  and  nothing  else  that  I  have  observed  can  compare  with  these 
tilted-ap  beds. 

**  I  have  not  time  now  to  follow  up  this  subject,  nor  to  give  you  all  the  data 
that  I  have  gathered  so  far;  I  shall  report  to  you  in  full  in  regard  to  the  points 
yon  mention,  but  will  give  you,  as  soon  as  time  permits,  a  full  report,  with  ele- 
Tatious,  profiles,  &c.;  also  some  specimens  to  prove  the  relative  age  of  the  strata 
sfaowD  in  my  sketch." 

In  the  newspapers  may  be  seen  advertisements  of  coal  for  sale,  so  much  per 
ton  delivered,  and  so  much  at  the  mine. 

This  coal,  as  well  as  that  at  Raton  Pass  district,  is  of  tertiary  age,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  true  coal  measures  furnish  any  coal  in  any  portion  of 
ue  Rocky  mountain  region. 

Sd.  The  Wind  river  deposits,  which  occupy  an  area  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  length  and  forty  to  fifty  in  breadth. 

These  deposits  are  located  between  the  Wind  river  and  Big  Horn  mountains, 
and  are  of  no  economical  importance. 

4th.  The  basin  of  the  Mauvaises  Terres,  or  bad  lands  of  White  river,  cover  a 
large  region,  at  least  100,000  square  miles,  and  from  isolated  patches  on  both 
sides  of  the  Missouri  river,  I  would  infer  that  this  great  fresh  water  lake  must 
bare  spread  over  150,000  square  miles.  It  is  this  latter  formation  which  covers 
the  greater  portion  of  western  Nebraska.  The  colors  on  the  geological  map  will 
«how  the  area.  The  cretaceous  beds  occur  along  the  Niobrara  for  eighty  to  one 
bandred  miles  above  its  mouth  ;  then  the  loose  sandy  and  marl  beds  of  the  ter- 
tiary basin  overlap  them.  From  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Niobrara,  about 
three  hundred  miles,  the  river  runs  through  the  tertiary  deposits  only. 

This  stream  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  All  of  Nebraska 
irest  of  longitude  101°  is  occupied  by  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  fourth  basin. 

The  "bad  lands  of  White  river'*  are  so  called  because,  being  composed  of  in- 
darated  sands,  clays,  and  marl,  they  have  been  so  cut  up  into  ravines  and 
canons  by  streams,  rains,  and  other  atmospheric  agencies  as  to  leave  cones, 
peaks,  isolated  colunms,  and  towers,  presenting  the  appearance  in  the  disitance 
of  a  gigantic  city  in  ruins. 

It  is  so  exceedingly  rugged  and  difficult  of  access  that  it  is  only  within  a  few 
jears  that  any  route  but  the  Laramie  road,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of 
them,  was  considered  passable.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  shown  by  various  ex- 
peditions, both  public  and  private,  that  any  portion  of  the  great  west  can  be 
traversed  with  teams,  if  necessary. 

The  cretaceous  beds  of  the  Fort  Pierre  group  extend  along  White  river  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Missouri,  except  about  fifty  miles  near  the  forks,  where  the 
White  river  tertiary  overlaps  them. 

Even  now  some  isolated  patches  of  tertiary  are  seen,  as  Medicine  and  Bijoux 
Hills. 

From  the  forks  or  the  junction  of  Little  White  river  with  the  larger  streams 
the  tertiary  beds  occupy  the  whole  country  to  its  source.  All  the  intervening 
country  between  White  and  Niobrara  rivers  is  coVered  with  the  sands,  clays, 
4nd  marl  of  the  White  river  deposits,  but  along  portions  of  the  Niobrara  and 
wnth  of  that  river  the  lower  sands  of  the  Loup  river  deposits  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Here  we  find  a  singular  region  of  country  called  the  "  Sand  Hills," 
which  occupy  an  area  of  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles.  These  bills  lie 
mfjsily  between  the  Niobrara  and  the  Platte,  though  a  portion  of  them  extend 
northward  of  that  river. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Niobrara  the  Sand  Hills  commence  at  Rapid  river 
and  extend  westward  about  100  miles.  Along  Loup  fork  they  commence  near 
the  forks  or  the  janction  of  Calamus  branch  with  Loup  fork. 

The  whole  surface  is  dotted  over  with  conical  hills  of  moving  sand.     These 
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hills  often  look  like  craters  or  small  basins,  the  wind  whirling  and  as  it  were 
scooping  ont  the  sand,  leaving  innumerable  depressions  with  a  well-defined  cir- 
cular rim.  Tbi>re  is  a  great  deal  of  vegetation  scattered  through  this  portion, 
grass  and  plants  peculiar  to  sandy  districts. 

Many  of  the  hills  are  so  covered  with  a  species  of  yucca^  that  their  sides  are 
well  protected  from  the  winds  by  their  roots.  It  is  the  favorite  range  for  buf- 
falo and  antelope  and  these  animals  becone  very  fat,  and  from  this  fact  we  may 
infer  that  this  district  may  be  adapted  for  grazing  purposes.  It  can  never  be 
used  for  purely  agricultural  purposes. 

Travelling  is  also  very  difficult  among  these  hills ;  the  wheels  sink  deep  into 
the  loose  sand,  rendering  it  impossible  to  transport  loaded  teams  through  them. 
The  water,  though  not  abundant,  is  usually  quite  good,  mostly  in  small  lakes. 

There  are  also  many  alkaline  lakes,  which  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  fresh  water  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  vegetation  around  their  borders. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles  forming  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  State  is  totally  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  is  even 
doubtfully  suitable  for  grazing.  There  is  scarcely  any  timber  on  the  whole 
area.  Along  the  Platte  and  south  of  that  river  the  surface  is  less  sandy  and 
the  soil  more  fixed,  so  that  there  is  at  least  a  moderate  degree  of  fertility,  bat 
the  absence  of  timber  and  timely  rains  will  render  the  whole  quite  undesirable 
for  the  farmer. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  cultivation  of  crops  and  the  planting  of  forest 
trees  by  the  settlers  further  to  the  eastward  may  so  modify  the  climate  as  to 
produce  a  more  equable  distribution  of  m3isture  throughout  the  year.  Bat  at 
present  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  settled  except  by  a  pastoral  people. 

Although  these  tertiary  deposits  cover  so  extensive  an  area  and  contain  no 
minerals  of  any  economical  value,  and  are  of  greatly  diminished  value  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  yet  for  the  geologist  they  offer  the  most  tempting  treasures  in 
the  abundance  of  curious  organic  remains. 

Two  most  remarkable  extinct  faunse  are  found  here,  namely,  the  fauna  of 
White  river  and  that  of  the  Niobrara,  including  the  Loup  fork.  The  firet  is 
found  in  what  is  called  the  "Bad  Lands,"  proper,  along  White  river  and  its 
tributaries. 

The  first  animal  remains  noticed  from  this  deposit  were  described  by  Dr. 
Leidy  in  the  geological  report  of  the  northwest  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Ow<*n. 

The  lowest  bed  of  this  portion  of  the  tertiary  basin  is  composed  mostly  of 
clay  and  is  called  the  Titanotherium  bed,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  contains 
'the  bones  and  teeth  of  this  gigantic  pachyderm.  There  was  also  a  Hyapoia- 
mu8  and  the  Lophiodan,  It  would  seem  as  if  the  earlier  condition  of  this  lake 
was  that  of  a  gresit  marsh  in  which  these  animals  of  the  hippopotamus  tribe 
could  wallow  at  pleasure. 

The  next  stratum  above  is  called  the  Oreodon  bed,  from  the  remains  of  vast 
numbers  of  this  gonus  that  occur  there. 

There  were  three  species,  Oreodon  major,  O.  minor,  and  O.  culbertsoni.  The 
latter  was  the  niost  abundant  and  seems  to  have  existed  in  flocks* like  the  ante- 
lope of  the  prairies.  Dr.  Leidy  has  already  examined  portions  of  more  than 
700  individuals  of  this  species.  It  was  a  ruminant  hog,  chewing  its  cud,  and  at 
the  same  time  possessed  of  canine  teeth  for  tearing  fle«h. 

There  were  also  three  species  of  the  hyena  family,  a  sabre-toothed  tiger,  and 
a  gigantic  weasel.  The  sabre-toothed  tiger  would  have  tremendous  conflicts 
with  the  hyenas,  and  the  wounds  still  can  be  seen  in  tlie  skulls. 

In  one  of  the  skulls  of  a  hyena  completely  changed  to  stone  can  be  seen  two 
wounds  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  which  had  partially  healed  before  the  death 
of  the  animal,  and  the  apertures  just  fitted  the  canines  of  a  skull  of  a  hyena 
that  was  found  in  the  same  locality. 

There  were  also  two  species  of  rhinoceros,  which  must  have  been  somewhat 
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similar  in  their  habits  to  those  of  the  present  day,  but  were  supposed  to  have 
been  hornless  ;  one  of  them  was  about  as  large  as  the  Asiatic  species  and  the 
other  about  two-thirds  as  large.  This  White  river  fauna  composed  about  thirty- 
five  species,  all  of  them  extinct  forms  and  all  restricted  to  this  locality. 

The  fauna  of  the  Niobrara  is  all  extinct  and  more  recent  in  age,  belonging  to 
the  pliocene  period,  which  in  other  countries  contains  more  or  less  species  iden- 
tical with  living  ones. 

But  this  fauna  comprises  more  than  thirty  species,  all  of  them  new  to  science 
Aod  not  one  of  them  identical  with  any  living  species.  Over  thirty  species  have 
Wn  found  along  the  Niobrara  and  Loup  fork,  and  others  may  be  looked  for  on 
more  careful  examination. 

Among  the  camivora  were  four  species  of  wolves,  one  about  the  size  of  the 
Urge  wolf  of  the  plains,  the  others  of  smaller  size;  two  cats,  one  intermediate  in 
dize  between  the  panther  and  lynx,  and>^he  other  nearly  as  large  as  the  panther. 

Among  the  rodentia  was  a  porcupine  about  the  size  of  the  crested  porcupine 
of  Europe,  and  a  small  beaver  about  half  the  size  of  the  living  one.  Of  the 
nimiDant  there  were  some  remarkable  species :  two  species  of  deer  about  the 
size  of  the  common  red  deer  of  thi^  country,  and  four  species  of  camel,  one 
aboQt  the  size  of  the  common  Bactrian  camel,  a  second  species  two-thirds  as 
Urge,  and  a  third  about  the  size  of  the  llama  of  South  America.  The  fourth 
species  was  closely  allied  to  the  living  camel,  but  was  of  smaller  size.  Another 
epecies  wa9  more  nearly  allied  to  the  mountain  sheep,  and  another  was 
nimioant — ^hogs  like  the  Oreodon  of  White  river.  The  solipedia  were  remark- 
ably well  represented,  there  being  remains  of  not  less  than  a  dozen  species  of 
horees. 

There  were  two  species  of  the  genus  Equus;  one  of  them,  {E.  exceUus) 
WM  about  the  size  of  the  largest  varieties  of  the  living  species ;  the  other  was 
smaller  The  remainder  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms ;  one  of  them  was  not 
larger  than  a  Newfoundland  dog. 

It  is  the  law  in  animal  development  that  groups  reach  their  culminating 
period  and  decline.  It  would  seem  that  during  the  later  tertiary  period  the 
hor^e  tribe  reached  its  highest  poiut  of  development,  and  that  now  it  is  on  the 
decline.  Among  the  pachyderms  was  a  species  of  rhinoceros  about  the  same 
bize  and  apparently  closely  related  to  the  living  Indian  rhinoceros,  R.  Indicus; 
a  species  of  Mastodon  much  smaller  than  the  one  whose  remains  are  so  common 
in  all  parts  of  North  America  in  the  recent  quaternary  deposits. 

The  remains  of  the  elephant  occur  in  the  Niobrara,  which  is  remarkable  for 
being  a  third  larger  than  any  other  ever  known,  extinct  or  recent.  In  view  of 
tb  6  fact  Dr.  Leidy  named  it  Elephas  imperator,  the  emperor  of  all  the  elephants. 

There  was  also  one  species  of  turtle  in  this  more  recent  deposit,  and  a 
species  in  the  White  river  beds.  The  latter  was  exceedingly  numerous  in  this 
great  fresh  water  lake,  for  the  specimens  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
many  of  them  preserved  with  great  perfection.  We  know  that  this  was  a  purely 
^b  water  lake,  from  the  fact  that  numerous  species  of  fresh  water  and  land 
shells  of  the  genera  Ue/tx,  Planorbis,  Physa,  Linnea,  Sfc,,  are  found  in  fine  state  of 
preservation.  There  are  also  some  indistinct  remains  of  fiehes.  From  these 
two  fauns,  as  well  as  the  fauna  and  flora  of  other  formations  of  this  valley,  there 
are  some  instructive  lessons  to  be  learned. 

The  fiiuna  of  White  river,  although  entirely  extinct  as  to  species,  contained 
representations  of  some  living  genera.  The  greater  part  of  the  fauna  of  the 
Niobrara  and  Loup  fork  belonged  to  living  genera,  although  every  species  was 
extinct,  but  the  latter  fauna  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  living  fauna  of  Asia 
tban  to  any  of  our  own  continent 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  a  true  oriental  character,  and  it  is  shown  clearly  that, 
geologically  speaking,  our  continent  should  be  called  the  Old  World  instead  of 
the  eastern  continent.  There  are  several  other  instances  derived  from  the 
dtudy  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Missouri  valley  which  go  [^it|||[P[W  this  fact{^ 
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In  the  great  lignite  basin  the  molluscons  remains,  although  extinct,  hare 
their  living  representatives  in  China  and  Siam. 

The  comparison  of  the  flora  of  the  Dakota  group,  cretaceous,  shows  the  snine 
relationship  of  age,  and  has  been  alluded  to  bef(jre.  Again,  these  fossil  remains 
show  that  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  climate  prevailed  throughout  this  weatem 
country  up  to  a  very  late  period,  at  least  to  the  close  of  the  pliocene. 

The  prolific  flora  of  the  great  lignite  basin,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  mio- 
cone  age,  is  at  least  sub-tropical,  or  similar  to  that  of  our  Gulf  States.  There 
is  a  mingling  of  true  tropical  and  temperate  forms.  One  species  of  palm  waa 
found  fossil  on  the  Yellowstone,  the  leaf  of  which  must  have  had  a  spread  of 
twelve  feet.  At  the  present  time  the  true  palms  are  found  only  within  ihe 
tropics.  The  fannee  of  all  these  deposits  at  the  difierent  geological  periods  were 
tropical  in  their  character,  and  from  these  we  infer  that  a  tropical  climate  pre- 
vailed over  this  country  during  their  existence. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  extended  area  described  in  this  report  is  beyond 
a  question.  It  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a  great  thickness  of  the  yel- 
low marl,  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  one  hundred  or  more.  From  Omaha  City 
to  the  mouth  of  Niobrara  the  country  bordering  on  the  Missouri  is  quite  rugged, 
or  one  continued  irregular  series  of  rounded  hills,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
sketch : 

These  superficial  deposits  yield  readilyr  to  atmospheric  agencies,  and  these 
hills  are  formed  by  the  myriads  of  temporary  streams  produced  by  rains.  Ai 
we  go  fuither  into  the  interior  the  surface  is  more  undulating,  yet  the  drainage 
is  always  excellent. 

The  superficial  marl  very  readily  absorbs  the  rain,  so  that  even  the  most  level 
prairie  is  always  sufficiently  drained  for  all*  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The 
counties  of  Washington,  Dakota,  Blackbird,  Gumming,  Dodge,  Saunders,  and 
portions  of  Sarpy,  Douglas,  Platte,  Stanton,  and  Dixon,  are  underlaid  by  the 
sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  in  consequence  a  large  quantity  of  silica 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  soil,  and  hence  their  great  reputation  in  the 
production  of  wheat.  The  average  quantity  of  wheat  raised  on  an  acre  in  the 
counties  above  mentioned  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  ;  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  not  an  uncommon  yield. 

On  one  farm  in  Sarpy  county,  in  1866,  three  thousand  two  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat  were  raised,  and  the  whole  average  was  over  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  In 
Burt  county,  on  Omaha  creek,  Mr.  Oeorge  Smith's  crop  averaged  forty-three 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre  ;  Mr.  Dugan  harvested  twenty-four  acred,  averaging 
forty-four  bushels.  In  this  region  the  uplands  seem  to  produce  the  best  grain. 
Colonel  Baird  raised  this  year  six  acres  of  wheat  that  averaged  thirty-three  and 
one-third  bushels ;  Mr.  Cornelia  has  tak.en  from  an  eleven-acre  lot,  this  year.the 
ninth  successive  crop,  and  it  averaged  thirty-five  bushels ;  Mr.  Neil  had  twenty- 
two  acres  of  wheat  averaging  forty- three  bushels.  A  gentleman  near  Tekaroa, 
Burt  county,  hoed  in  three  acres  of  wheat  in  1866,  and  harvested  fifty-one  and 
two- third  bushels  per  acre. 

I  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  statistics  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  wheat  in 
this  region,  and  I  am  (Convinced  that  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  is  a  small 
yield,  while  forty  to  fifty  bushels  is  not  unusual.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  wheat 
raised  in  this  district  brings  in  the  market  at  St.  Louis  eight  to  ten  cents  more 
per  bushel  than  wheat  exposed  for  sale  from  any  other  State. 

The  great  severity  of  the  climate  in  winter,  and  the  absence  of  the  thick 
covering  of  snow,  renders  it  impossible  to  cultivate  winter  wheat,  so  that  spring 
wheat  is  the  only  kind  raised.  Dixon,  Cedar,  and  L'Eau  Que  Court  counties  are 
beginning  to  be  settled,  and  good  crops  are  produced;  but  the  land  is  not  a« 
desirable,  generally,  as  that  further  south. 

The  soil  is  thinner  and  drier;  water  is  far  less  abundant  as  we  proceed  north. 
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vard.  The  basis  formation  of  these  counties  is  the  chalky  limestone  of  the 
Niobrara  group,  and  the  rocks  furnish  moderately  good  building  stone,  and  it  ia 
converted  into  excellent  lime.  The  eroded  materials,  also,  are  freely  mingled 
vitfa  the  soils  of  the  river  bottoms,  adding  much  to  their  fertility. 

Among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  State  are  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mis- 
sonri,  as  the  Tekama  and  Dakota  bottoms.  These  bottoms  cover  so  large  an 
area  that  they  deserve  especial  mention  here. 

The  Tekama  bottom  is  about  forty  miles  long,  and  will  average  five  miles  in 
Tidth,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  upon  it  attests  most  emphatically 
tbe  richness  of  the  soil.  Good  grass  grows  on  it,  which  will  yield  two  to  four 
tons  to  the  acre.  Wheat  and  oats  grow  most  abundantly,  with  comparatively 
little  cnltivation.  Wheat  has  been  raised  here  at  the  rate  of  fifty-two  bushels 
by  weight  per  acre.  But  the  bottom  is  low  for  the  most  part,  and  must  be  some- 
what unhealthy;  for  such  an  abundant  vegetation— almost  tropical  in  its 
Iniariance-— cannot  decay  without  sending  forth  into  the  atmosphere  more  or  less 
mlnria. 

The  water  is  not  good  in  many  places,  though  it  is  obtained  by  digging  within 
s  few  feet  of  the  surface.  The  soil,  to  a  great  depth,  has  been  formed  by  the 
repeated  overflow  of  the  Missouri  river,  the  water  of  which  held  in  suspension 
the  elays  and  marls  of  the  ci*etaceous  and  tertiary  formations  further  up  the 
rirer,  which  are  always  impregnated  with  alkaline  matters,  and  these  have  given 
something  of  their  nature  to  these  bottom  soils,  and  these  alkaline  earths  neces- 
Barily  affect  the  water. 

Above  Decatur  there  is  a  second  bottom,  about  two  miles  wide  and  eight  or 
tea  in  length,  which  is  owned  by  the  Omaha  Indians.  This  is  a  low  bottom 
aI^o,  which  is  easily  overflowed  in  high  water,  but  possesses  the  same  fertility 
«itb  the  Tekama  bottom. 

The  next  great  bottom  is  the  Dakota,  upon  which  Dakota  City  is  located. 
Tbie  is  the  most  important,  not  only  on  account  of  size  and  fertility,  but 
because  it  is  several  feet  higher  than  the  others,  and  is  more  healthy  and  seldom 
overflowed.  The  Missouri  river  at  times  makes  its  ravages  upon  it,  removing 
nianj  acres  in  a  single  season.  The  village  of  Omadi,  which  was  formerly  quite 
t  floarishing  town,  located  some  distance  from  the  channel  and  supposed  to 
be  safe,  has  been  swept  away. 

All  these  bottoms,  as  well  as  the  immense  bottom  of  the  Platte,  contain  some 
alkaline  spots  which  are  not  usually  productive.  I  am  informed  by  an  old 
farmer  on  the  Platte  bottom  that  the  second  crop  is  successful,  and  also  that  a 
citing  of  manure  neutralizes  the  alkaline  influence.  This  alkaline  matter  in- 
creases in  quantity  as  we  proceed  westward,  and  beyond  Fort  Kearney  all  the 
Boil  of  the  bottom  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  it. 

When  the  water  has  stood  for  a  time  and  dried  away,  a  whitish  efflorescence 
is  left  on  the  surface. 

The  valley  of  the  Elkhorn  and  the  valleys  of  its  branches,  Logan,  Pebble, 
and  Maple  creeks,  are  among  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  in  the  State,  un- 
<)erlaid  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  by  the  soft,  yielding  sandstones  of  the 
Dakota  group.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling  and  undulating,  giving  to  the  land- 
scape a  somewhat  monotonous  but  exceedingly  beautiful  appearance. 

There  is  scarcely  a  foot  of  land  in  this  great  valley,  covering  an  area  of  over 
one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  fifty  to  sixty  in  breadth,  that  is  not  susceptible 
of  cultivation.  But  the  great  deficiency  is  a  suitable  supply  of  stone  and  fuel. 
In  this  whole  valley  there  are  but  a  few  exposures  of  the  basis  rock,  and  these 
Me  very  small. 

On  the  Elkhorn,  about  eight  miles  above  Pebble  creek,  there  is  an  exposure 
»f  the  limestones  of  the  Niobrara  division,  and  two  lime-kilns  are  in  operation 
burning  lime,  which  finds  a  ready  market  at  Fremont,  on  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad.    On  the  Logan  there  is  one  exposure  of  the  lignite  b^d  seen 
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near  Blackbird  Hill,  on  the  Miseonri.  It  was  discovered  bere  bj  digging  beneatb 
the  water  level  of  the  Logan,  and  is  not  over  eighteen  inches  in  thickness — a  very 
impure  material. 

Our  observations  north  of  the  Platte  show  plainly  thaf  there  are  no  workable 
beds  of  coal  in  Nebraska.  There  are  not  probably  a  half  dozen  exposures  of 
rock  in  the  Elkhom  basin,  and  the  fuel  consists  mainly  of  a  narrow  fringe  of 
Cottonwood  along  the  streams.  On  the  bluffs  of  the  Elkhom  there  are  a  few 
dwarf  oaks,  but  not  enough  to  furnish  any  permanent  supply  of  wood  for  fuel 
or  timber  for  the  settlers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  western  half  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska must  remain  unsettled  or  be  inhabited  sparsely  by  a  people  devoted  to 
pastoral  pursuits.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  same  hills  or  other  portions 
of  the  west  that  appear  the  most  sterile  and  most  deficient  in  wood  and  water 
are  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  wild  game,  and  that  they  become  exceedingly  fat. 
The  short  grasses  which  grow  upon  these  supposed  arid,  sterile  plains  seem 
to  suit  the  palates  of  the  wild  animals,  and  they  find  sufficient  water  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  I  would  infer  from  this  fact  that  it  may  jet  become  a  fine 
stock-growing  country,  and,  aided  by  the  facilities  to  market  which  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  some  of  the 
finest  wool  in  America  will  one  day  reach  the  market  from  western  Nebraska. 

I  should  judge  that  peat  beds  will  be  found  in  great  numbers  along  the  Mis- 
souri north  of  the  Platte,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Elkhorn  and  along  the  Platte. 
No  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  search  for  them,  and  yet  the  indications  are 
excellent. 

The  raising  of  timber,  both  on  the  upland  and  lowland  north  of  the  Platte,  is 
proven  a  success  beyond  a  doubt.  The  example  of  Mr.  Griffin,  west  of  Omaha, 
on  the  highest  land,  and  some  experiments  on  the  bottom  land  at  Tekama,  Bart 
county,  afford  ample  proof.  Still  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  supplying 
this  country  with  living  forests,  that  I  again  call  attention  to  this  most  vital 
matter  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State. 

At  Mr.  Thomas's,  near  Tekama,  twenty-four  cottonwood  trees,  eight  yean 
old,  average  two  feet  and  ten  and  one -eighth  inches  in  circumference ;  sixteen 
locust  trees,  {Robinia  pseudo  acacia,)  five  years  old  from  seed,  carefully  culti- 
vated, averaged  twenty-three  inches  in  circumference ;  twenty-five  locust  trees, 
six  years  old,  from  seed,  but  planted  on  sod  ground  not  cultivated,  averaged 
'  seventeen  and  seventeen-^wenty-fifchs  inches  in  circumference. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  cultivation  of  forest  trees  is  as  important  to 
their  success  as  to  that  of  any  of  our  annual  crops.  The  cottonwood  trees  would 
each  furnish  one  to  two  ties  for  a  railroad,  and  the  locusts  good  posts  for  a  wire 
fence. 

This  question  of  the  planting  of  forest  trees  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
can  demand  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  regard  to  it. 

There  is  another  question  of  importance  to  the  west  generally.  While  there 
are  most  abundant  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  all  over  the  State,  the 
fuel  that  is  required  to  burn  theoa  forms  a  serious  drawback,  and  it  is  an  important 
matter  to  ascertain  whether  the  making  of  pressed  brick  would  not  prove  in  this 
country  a  success.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  country  is  most  favor- 
able for  the  experiment.  Mr.  S.  P.  Reed,  superintendent  of  construction  on  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  a  most  intelligent  and  liberal-minded  gentleman,  telU  me 
that  he  has  made  the  experiment  at  Fremont,  Dodge  county,  where  he  made 
40,000  bricks  in  this  way,  and  that  his  success  was  complete.  This  fact  shows 
that  a  great  obstacle  is  removed  out  of  the  Tvay  of  the  immediate  settlement  of  a 
great  portion  of  this  State. 

I  would  here  say  that  the  numerous  successful  experlment3  upon  building 
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matenals,  and  for  other  purposes,  bj  this  powerful  and  wealthy  corporation,  will 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  State,  the  futnre  prosperity  of  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  be  yery  largely  due  to  its  energy  and  skill. 
Veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEX. 
United  States  Geologist, 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 


Obitrvations  accompanying  annuxil  report  of  1867  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office^  on  the  precious  metals. 

In  presenting  a  brief  sketch  of  the  countries  furnishing  the  present  supplies  of 
gold  and  silver,  this  republic,  on  account  of  the  large  quantities  it  annually  con- 
tributes to  the  world's  commerce,  and  the  extent  of  the  territory  included  within 
la  aariferous  districts,  claims  the  firdt  attention. 

Its  gold  fields  are  divided  into  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Pacific 
slopes,  sometimes  designated  respectively  as  the  Appalachian  and  Sierra  Ne- 
vada gold  regions. 

The  Appalachian  mountains  rise  in  Lower  Canada,  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, extending  in  a  system  of  parallel  ridges,  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
about  1,300  miles,  passing  through  the  States  of  Vermont,  New  York,  Penn- 
sjlvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee,  into  Alabama. 

Skirting  the  eastern  margin  of  this  chain  is  a  narrow  belt  of  metamorphosed 
rocks  of  the  lower  palseozoic  age  in  an  undulating  range  of  elevations,  known 
in  Vermont  as  the  Green  mountains,  in  New  York  as  the  Highlands,  in  Penn- 
ejlvaoia  as  the  South  mountains,  and  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Sonth  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  generally  as  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Apparently  of  tlie  game  geological  age,  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  this 
ridge,  immediately  to  the  southeast  of  it,  lies  the  great  auriferous  belt  of  the 
Atlantic,  varying  in  width  from  fifteen  to  seventy  miles,  containing  gold  in  work- 
able deposits  in  Lower  Canada,  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  and  in  a  few  isolated  lumps  and  scales  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
thia  n^nntain  system.  The  predominating  rock  of  this  belt  is  talcose  slate, 
pai^sing  into  other  varieties  and  alternating  with  formations  of  granite  and 
fijenite. 

From  1830  until  1861  mining  was  regularly  carried  on  in  Virginia,  and  from 
150,000  to  $100,000  annually  received  at  the  mint  from  that  State,  the  whole 
aiDoant  deposited  up  to  the  year  1866  being  $1,570,182  82,  the  first  deposit  of 
l%^0  having  been  made  in  1829.  The  gold  belt  in  Virginia  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  in  width,  and  thus  far  developed  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Fau- 
quier, Gulpeper,  Orange,  Spottsylvania,  Louisa,  Fluvanna,  Goochland,  Buck- 
ingham, Campbell,  and  Pittsylvania. 

Gold  was  known  to  exist  in  North  Carolina  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  a  good-sized  nugget  having  been  found  in  Cabarrus  county  in 
1799,  and  another  afterwards,  weighing  28  pounds  avoirdupois.  In  the  same 
locality  it  is  estimated  that  over  a  hundred  pounds  were  collected  prior  to  1830, 
in  pieces  each  over  one  pound  in  weight.  In  the  adjoining  counties  lumps 
vere  found  weighing  from  one  to  silxteen  pounds.  From  1804  to  1827 
North  Carolina  furnished  all  the  gold  of  the  United  States,  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  the  mint  returns,  to  $110,000.  Up  to  the  year  1866  the  State 
deposited  at  the  mint  $9,278,627  67.  The  counties  in  which  mining  has 
been  conducted   are   Rockingham,    Guilford,   Davidson,    Rowan,    Cabarrus, 
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Rntherford,  and  Mecklenburg.  Previous  to  1835  tbe  metal  bad  been  obtained 
from  wasbings,  but  in  that  year  auriferous  v€in  stones  were  discovered  and 
625  ounces  of  gold  obtained  by  rock  mining,  after  which  other  leads  were 
found  in  most  of  the  counties  above  named. 

In  1829  $3,500  were  deposited  at  the  mint  from  South  Carolina,  and  from 
1830  to  1861  mining  was  prosecuted  in  that  State  with  varying  success.  In 
1852  the  Dorn  mine  was  opened  in  the  Abbeville  district,  and  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year  produced  $300,000  worth  of  gold  by  the  aid  of  a  single  Chilian 
mill  worked  by  two  mules.  The  total  deposit  from  this  State  amounts  t^ 
$1,353,663  98.  The  whole  northwestern  part  of  South  Carolina  contains  gold, 
but  the  districts  in  which  it  has  been  mainly  developed  are  Abbeville*  Pickens, 
Spartanburg,  Uuion^  York,  and  Lancaster. 

In  1830  $212,000  were  received  from  Georgia  as  the  first  contribution  of  its 
mines,  which  from  that  date  to  1861  yielded  a  product  of  $6,971,681  50.  The 
whole  of  the  State  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Blue  Bidge  has  been  found  more 
or  less  auriferous,  but  the  counties  in  which  mining  has  been  principally  con- 
ducted  are  Carroll,  Cobb,  Cherokee,  Lumpkin,  and  Habersham. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama*  but  the  quantity  has  been 
small,  the  whole  amount  deposited  from  the  former  State  since  1828  being  only 
$81,406  75,  and  from  the  latter  since  1838,  $201,734  83. 

Specimens  of  silver  ore  have  been  discovered  in  several  of  the  States  afore- 
said, but,  so  far,  in  paying  quantities  only  at  the  Washington  mine  in  Davidson 
county,  North  Carolina,  where  ores  of  great  richness  exist.  The  gold  ob- 
tained by  washing  in  the  southern  States  was  eagerly  purchased  by  jewellers, 
anxious  to  secure  the  same  on  account  of  its  great  purity  ;  and  one-half  of  the 
product,  it  is  supposed,  was  thus  consumed. 

The  whole  amount  deposited  at  the  mint  from  the  six  States  between  1804 
and  1866  is  $19,457,297  55;  and  if  an  equal  quantity  passed  into  manufac- 
tures and  foreign  commerce  without  reaching  the  mint,  the  total  gold  product 
of  the  Atlantic  slope  up  to  1868  may  be  set  down  at  $40,000,000. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  develop  the  quartz  veins  of  the  southern  States 
with  the  aid  of  the  improvements  in  mining  found  to  be  effective  in  California 
and  elsewhere. 

But  the  most  important  gold  fields  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world  are 
found  in  the  States  and  Territories  extending  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
boundaries  of  the  republic,  &nd  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  eastern  spurs  and 
outliers  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  embracing  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  of 
square  miles. 

This  extensive  region  is  included  within  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington.  Ev- 
erywhere throughout  this  vast  extent  are  found  districts  rich  in  the  precious 
metals,  including  mines  surpassing,  in  the  quantities  of  treasure  yielded,  the 
most  celebrated  of  other  countries. 

The  existence  of  gold  on  the  Pacific,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  California,  was  well  known  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  long  before  the  territory 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  first  discovery  which  became  prte- 
tical  in  the  development  of  an  extensive  mining  interest  was  made  in  the  spring 
of  1848.  A  contractor,  having  engaged  to  furnish  lumber  to  a  retired  $iri«s 
officer  of  the  Guard  of  Charles  X,  erected  a  saw-mill  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
American  liver,  at  a  place  now  called  Coloma,  in  California,  on  the  weslem 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  mill  was  completed  in  March»  1848, 
and  on  setting  it  in  operation,  the  water,  rushing  through  the  new  tail-race, 
exposed  numerous  small  particles  of  a  light  metallic  lustre*  recogniz*)d  m 
gold.  The  news  of  the  discovery  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  as  early  m 
July  of  that  year  four  thousand  persons  were  engaged  in  washing  on  the  Ameri- 
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can  rJTer  and  its  tribatariee,  obtaining  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  gold  every  day,  and  by  the  month  of  November  they  had  extracted 
from  four  to  five  millions. 

In  Jaly,1849,  fifteen  thousand  persons  had  reached  the  new  El  Dorado,  including 
miners  from  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  elsewhere.  These  were  soon  after  joined 
bj  immense  immigrations  from  the  United  States  and  Europe,  making  an  aggre- 
gate namber  before  the  close  of  1849  of  ^hj  or  fifty-five  thousand  persons, 
who  had  washed  from  the  river  beds  of  CaliCornia,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1S50,  gold  equal  to  forty  millions  of  dollars,  increased  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  ninety  millions. 

The  gold-bearing  rocks  of  California  are  a  belt  of  talcose  and  other  varieties 
of  slate,  varying  in  width  from  forty  to  fifty-five  miles,  alternating  with  masses 
of  trap  and  serpentine,  flanking  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west,  extending  into 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  where  these  rocks  are  overlaid 
by  recent  deposits  of  a  sedimentary  nature.  Within  the  slate  in  metamorphic 
rocks  are  enclosed  veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  believed  to  be  the  most  prolific 
eoorce  from  which  is  taken  the  gold  of  California,  and  to  the  detritus  of  which, 
separated  from  the  original  matrix  by  disintegration,  abrasion,  and  distribution 
by  aqueous  and  other  agencies,  the  shallow  placers  owe  their  origin. 

The  gold-bearing  rocks  of  the  Ural  mountains,  of  Australia,  and  of  the  Andes 
belong  to  the  palseozoic  or  silurian  age.  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison  claiming  to 
have  established  the  fact  that  all  the  more  productive  auriferous  rocks  belong  to 
that  geological  period.  The  gold-producing  States  of  California  and  Nevada 
appear,  however,  to  form  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  general  rule,  as  numer- 
ous fossils  of  undoubted  Jurassic  origin  have  been  found  in  situ  in  several  differ- 
ent localities  upon  the  most  auriferous  rocks  in  these  States. 

We«t  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  silver  ores  first  appear,  and  at  the  Comstock 
lode,  in  Nevada,  an  annual  yield  has  been  obtained  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  celebrated  Potosi  mines  during  the  most  prosperous  periods  of  their 
hiatoiy.  The  product  of  California  is  almost  entirely  gold,  yet  some  silver  is  ob- 
tained by  separation,  while  the  product  of  Nevada  is  principally  silver,  the  deposits 
of  gold  being  lesa  numerous  and  less  extensive.  In  the  Territories  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  both  the  precious  metals 
abound.  Silver  mining  began  in  1860  in  Nevada,  and  it  is  estimated  that  to  the 
present  time  the  quantity  extracted  is  equal  to  one  hundrei^  millions  of  dollar's. 

The  first  gold-mining  operations  were  confined  to  shallow  washings,  where 
the  metal  lay  near  the  surface,  and  was  obtained  without  expensive  machinery. 
As  these  deposits  became  exhausted,  methods  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  water  to  levels  above  the  course  of  present  streams,  to  wash  the 
auriferous  gravel  found  at  such  elevations.  This  method  is  known  as  the  hy- 
draolic  process.  At  a  still  later  period  the  system  of  mining  in  quartz  rock  was 
commenced,  which  appears  at  the  present  time  to  be  well  established  in  Califor^ 
nia,  and  is  annually  producing  increased  quantities.  To  render  this  branch  of 
mining  snccesaful,  an  established  and  permanent  population,  with  due  proportion 
of  Bkilied  mechanics  and  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary. 

Of  the  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  already  taken  from  the  mines  of  the 
United  States,  different  estimates  have  been  formed,  some  placing  the  product  of 
California  alone,  since  the  commencement  of  1848,  at  over  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  The  special  commissioner  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver west  of  the  Eocky  mountains  estimates  the  product  of  California,  from  1848 
to  the  end  of  1865,  at  nine  hundred  millions,  and  that  of  the  neighboring  States 
and  Territories,  including  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  at  $100,000,000, 
making  an  aggregate  of  81,000,000,000.  To  reach  this  result  the  manifests  at 
the  custom-house  at  San  Francisco  have  been  taken,  amounting  to  $740,832,623, 
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to  which  was  added  the  sum  of  945,000,000  for  gold  and  silver  in  use  as  cur- 
rency on  the  Pacific,  with  an  estimate  of  $115,000,000  for  jewelrj  and  plate 
mannfactnred  in  California,  gold  dust  carried  to  tlie  Atlantic  States  and  foreign 
countries  by  miners  returning  home,  without  passing  through  the  custom-bouse, 
and  for  dust  buried  or  concealed  by  miners  at  remote  points.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume the  total  yield  of  Nevada,  up  to  the  end  of  1867,  at  $100.000,000 ;  that 
of  Colorado  at  830,000,000 ;  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  $25,000.000 ; 
Idaho  and  Montano,  each,  $25,000,000;  and  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah, 
$5,000,000.  If  the  product  of  California,  up  to  the  end  of  the  same  period,  be 
assumed  as  equal  to  $900,000,000,  the  total  product  of  the  western  mines  up  to 
the  first  of  January,  1868,  will  amount  to  $1,1 10,000,000,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
$1,100,000,000,  of  which  $1,000,000,000  may  be  set  down  for  gold,  and 
$100,000,000  for  silver. 

As  to  the  annual  product  of  the  mines,  opinions  are  likewise  divided,  some 
claiming  eighty  and  others  a  hundred  millions. 

In  1865  and  1866  a  revenue  tax  of  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  was  collected 
on  all  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  lumps,  ingots,  bars,  or  otherwise  as  assayed, 
which  in  1866  amounted  to  $499,455,  indicating  a  total  value  of  bullion  assayed, 
upon  which  a  tax  was  paid,  of  |83,242,55l  in  paper  currency  value ;  equal  in 
gold  value  to  $56,000,000.  A  considerable  quantity  of  bullion  doubtless  es- 
caped taxation,  but  it  is  not  probable  the  amount  was  greater  than  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  quantity  subject  to  a  revenue  duty. 

In  the  remote  and  unsettled  regions  mining  is  generally  conducted  by  large 
parties  operating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  mutual  protection  against  hos- 
tile Indians,  and  the  localities  become  well  known  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
passed  over  by  the  internal  revenue  collector.  The  chances  for  evasion  are 
greater  in  the  more  settled  districts,  where  the  miners  are  more  scattered.  But 
these  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  probable  that  an  amount  greater  than 
we  have  assumed  could  escape  the  excise  duty.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah  produced  a  certain  quantity,  which,  but  for  the  Apaches,  would  have 
amounted  to  many  millions;  considerable  quantities  passed  into  manufactures 
without  being  previously  assayed,  and  left  the  country  in  the  form  of  dust  by 
miners  returning  to  foreign  parts,  or  was  shipped  in  the  form  of  ore;  and 
$5,000,00C  may  be  set  down  as  a  contingent  under  these  heads,  making  a 
total  of  $75,000,000,  gold  value,  for  the  year  1866,  of  which  $18,000,000 
represent  the  silver  product. 

The  amount  deposited  at  the  mints  for  the  year  1866  was  less  than  $32,000,000, 
gold  value,  the  mint  returns  exhibiting  about  four- sevenths  of  the  amount  of 
assayed  bullion  produced  during  that  year  upon  which  a  revenue  tax  was 
assessed  and  paid.  A  license  tax  was  paid  by  sixty-eight  private  assayers, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  located  in  the  mining  territory,  and  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  for  some  years  past  the  larger  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  prod- 
uct ot  the  United  States  has  been  cast  into  bars  or  ingots  by  these  licensed 
assayers,  and  thus  passed  into  the  market  without  being  returned  to  the  mint. 

The  tax  on  bullion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  was  five- tenths 
of  one  per  cent.,  amounting  to  $441,339,  indicating  a  currency  value  of  bullion  on 
which  a  tax  was  paid  of  $88,267,900,  equal  in  gold  value  to  about  $60,000,000; 
gold  in  the  Pacific  States  being  at  a  premium  on  paper  of  about  fifty  per  cent. 

It  is  not  probable  the  product  of  the  last  fiscal  year  differs  materially  from 
that  of  the  preceding,  the  increased  amount  of  taxes  collected  being  due  rather 
tx>  greater  efficiency  in  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  yield  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1867  can  hardly  fail  to  be  less  than  that  of  1866,  on  account 
of  Indian  troubles  in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Arizona,  and  also  because  many 
mining  companies  wishing  to  import  mills  and  other  machinery  are  awaiting  the 
completion  of  the  railroads  across  the  mountains,  as  offering  greater  facilities  for 
transportation ;  hence  mining  in  many  localities  is,  for  the  present,  in  a  measure 
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enspended.     Under  these  circnnistnDces  it  is  not  likely  the  product  for  the  year 
ending  Decemher  31,  1867,  will  exceed  870,000,000,  gold  value. 

Placer  mining,  from  the  exhaustion  of  deposits,  must  necessarily  decline  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  as  it  has  in  all  other  countries,  but  rock  and  hydraulic  miiiinf:!^  are 
destined  to  increase  largely  when  our  western  regions  become  occupied  by  a 
eettled  population. 

The  field  for  enterprise  in  these  branches  is  almost  unlimited,  and  with  the 
completion  of  proper  railroad  facilities,  and  the  termination  of  Indian  difficulties, 
the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  the  western  States  and  Territories  will  furnish  profit- 
able employment  for  millions  of  men  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  suitable  machinery  and  accomplished  metallurgists,  our  annual 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  may  easily  be  increased  to  several  hundred  millions. 

Mexico,  since  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  in  1521,  has  contributed  large 
quantities  of  silver,  amounting,  for  347  years,  to  an  annual  average  of  more  than 
nine  millions  of  dollars. 

Humboldt  estimated  the  product  of  its  mines,  from  the  conquest  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1803,  at  $2.028,000.000,*  of  which  about  879.000,000  were  gold. 

Of  the  whole  amount,  81.767,952,000  had  passed  through  the  mints  and  were 
accounted  for  upon  the  official  records ;  the  balance,  amounting  to  8260,000.000, 
and  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  was  reckoned  as  a  furtive  extraction,  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  market  without  anv  official  recognition. 

Chevalier  calculated  the  silver  product  of  Mexico  from  1521  to  1845  at 
162,858,700  pounds,  troy  ;  worth  82,605.73f»,200.  Humboldt's  estimate  for  the 
ulver  alone  up  to  1803  was  81,948,952.000.  The  silver  coinage  of  the  country 
between  1803  and  the  end  of  1845  amounted  to  8506,000,000.  If  this  amount, 
with  one-fifth  of  the  whole  for  the  produce  of  the  mines  not  passing  through  the 
mint,  be  added  to  Humboldt's  estimate,  the  result  will  be«nearly  the  same  as  the 
computation  of  Chevalier. 

In  the  article  *'  Mexico,"  in  the  New  American  Cyclopasdia,  we  find  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  in  all  the  Mexican  mints  from 
the  conquest  to  1856,  with  the  mint  returns  for  each  year  from  1822  to  1856, 
famished  by  the  mioisterio  de  fomento.  The  total  coinage  to  the  year  1856 
is  set  down  at — 

Silver 82,534.115,679 

Gold 96,  892,  542 

Total 2,  631 ,  008,  221 

If  to  this  one- seventh  be  added  for  the  unregistered  produce  of  the  mines,  the 
amount  will  reach  the  sum  of  83.007,000,000.  The  same  result  will  be  obtained 
by  adding  the  produce  from  1803  to  1856  to  Humboldt's  figures,  thus  attesting 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  reached  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  by  that  eminent  philosopher. 

The  mint  returns  from  1822  to  1856,  furnished  by  the  '^'ministerio,"  foot  up 
8478.392.014  for  both  gold  and  silver,  the  coinage  of  the  two  metals  not  being 
stated  separately.  For  the  period  from  1804  to  1821  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  reports  made  to  the  British  government  by  its  consuls  in  Mexico,  from  which 
it  appears  that  during  the  twenty-six  years  from  the  commencement  of  1804  to 

*  The  proceeds  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American  mines  from  149*2  to  1003,  being 
stAted  in  piasters,  or  Spanish  dollars,  a  coin  of  very  nearly  the  same  value  as  our  own  dol- 
lar, it  is  treated  in  this  article  as  equivalent,  and  all  values  given  in  the  gold  currency  of  the 
United  States.  When  reference  is  made  to  the  produce  of  the  American  mines  previous  to 
IdUS,  Hamboldt*s  computations  are  implied,  unless  otherwise  stated.  For  the  information 
eoatained  in  the  returns  of  the  British  consuls,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  paper  read 
before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Danson,  an  English  statist. 
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tlie  end  of  1829  the  silver  coinage  amounted  to  $350,579,867,  and  the  gold  re- 
turned to  the  mints  during  the  same  time  to  about  818,368,811,  or  an  anxinal 
average  of  $13,484,000  in  silver,  and  $700,000  in  gold,  equal  to  $14,184,000  of 
both  metals  and  to  $255,312,000  for  the  eighteen  years  from  1804  to  1821,  both 
inclusive.  For  the  twenty-six  years  from  1822  to  the  commencement  of  1848, 
the  year  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California,  the  coinage  of  both  metals  in  the 
Mexican  mints  was  $313,661,674,  thus  exhibiting  the  amount  of  $568,973,674 
gold  and  silver  coinage  for  the  forty- four  years  from  1803  to~  1848.  For  the 
proportion  of  gold  coinage  in  this  amount  it  is  believed  the  annual  average  of 
$700,000  may  be  adopted  for  the  whole  period.  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  the  coinage  amounted  annually  to  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, that  of  gold  was  slightly  in  excess  of  a  million. 

During  the  Spanish  revolutionary  troubles,  commencing  in  1810,  when  the 
mint  records  show  a  yearly  supply  of  less  than  ten  millions,  that  of  gold  declined 
sometimes  to  less  than  half  a  million.  In  1882  the  mints  again  returned  a  prod- 
uct of  more  than  twelve  millions,  increased  to  thirteen  millions  in  1838,  fifteen 
millions  in  1845,  and  nineteen  millions  in  1848,  when  the  gold  coinage 
amounted  to  about  one  million.  An  annual  average  of  $700,000  for  forty-four 
years  would  produce  $30,800,000,  and  may  be  stated,  in  round  numbers,  at 
$31,000,000,  and  the  silver  at  $538,000,000. 

In  estimating  the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  in  1841,  M.  St.  Olair  Duport, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  refining  gold  and  silver  at  the  mint  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  states,  in  a  work  published  in  1843,  that  the  silver  passing  through  the 
Mexican  mint,  was  about  four- fifths  of  the  whole,  while  the  gold  returned  was 
only  about  three-eighths  of  the  amount  produced.  Humboldt's  addition  of  one- 
seventh  to  the  registered  product  was  made  under  the  old  Spanish  regime,  when 
the  police  regulations  of  tne  mines  were  enforced  with  an  extreme  rigor  that  has 
not  been  practiced  since. 

In  reference  to  mining  operations  during  the  revolutionary  period,  Mr.  Ward 
remarks  :  "  It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted  that  although  the  towns  of  the  min- 
ing districts  have  been  ruined  by  the  emi(^ration  of  capitalists  formerly  interested 
in  mining,  the  lower  classes  have,  throughout  the  revolution,  found  means  to  draw 
their  subsistence  from  the  mines. 

**  Under  the  denomination  of  huscancs  or  searchers,  they  have  never  ceased  to 
work,  and  have,  in  general,  continued  to  extract  from  the  upper  levels,  or  from 
the  old  workings,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  silver.  This  desultory  system 
is  still  pursued  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  many  districts  a  large  popu- 
lation is  even  now  maintained  by  it." 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  our  own  country  the  amount  deposited  at  the 
mints  for  the  year  1866  was  less  than  $32,000,000,  gold  value ;  while,  for  the 
same  year,  a  revenue  tax  was  assessed  and  paid  upon  assayed  bullion  equal,  in 
gold  value,  to  $56,000,000 — the  mint  returns  thus  indicating  an  amount  equal 
to  four-sevenths  only  of  the  quantity  upon  which  the  tax  was  collected — ^it  will 
be  conceded  that  the  estimate  of  Duport  is  quite  reasonable.  We  will  the.e- 
fore  adopt  it,  with  a  slight  modification  as  to  gold,  by  assuming  that  one- half 
of  the  actual  product  of  that  metal  is  indicated  by  the  records  of  the  mints. 
This  will  produce  fur  the  forty-four  years  subsequent  to  1803  a  product  of 
$734,500,000  ;   or  $672,500,000  of  silver,  and  $62,000,000  of  gold. 

For  the  nine  years  from  1848  to  1856,  the  returns  show  a  product  of  both 
metals  of  $164,730,340,  or  an  annual  average  of  $18,303,371 ;  golA  amounting 
to  about  $950,000,  silver  to  $17,350,000. 

Applying  the  same  estimate  for  unregistered  metal  as  above,  we  obtain  a  total 
for  the  nine  years  of  $212,287,000,  or  $23,587,000  annually,  of  which  about 
$2,000,000  may  be  set  down  for  gold. 

Of  the  produce  of  the  mines  since  1856  no  official  data  are  at  hand.  A 
gradual  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  up  to  the  advent  of  Maximilian, 
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when  the  yield  was  about  $26,000,000  of  silver,  and  S3,000,000  of  gold. 
Although  the  war  following  the  French  invasion  in  1863  does  not  appear  to 
hare  interfered  ranch  with  the  English  mining  companies  operating  in  Mexico, 
it  donbdess  acted  prejudicially  in  other  instances ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  annual  yield  throughout  the  whole  country  was  somewhat  reduced. 
There  can  be  little  risk,  however,  in  applying  the  average  for  the  nine  years 
preceding  1856  to  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years  from  1848  to  1868.  As 
the  proportion  of  gold  has  witnessed  a  gradual  increase  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  may  safely  be  estimated  at  $2,500,000  annually,  and  the  silver  product  at 
121.000,000.  This  will  amount  to  $420,000,000  of  silver,  and  $50,000,000  of 
gold,  for  twenty  years. 

Adopting  Humboldt's  estimates  for  the  period  prior  to  1804,  the  yield  of  the 
Mexican  mines  will  stand  thus : 

Periods.  Gold.  Silver.  Both  metals. 

1S04  to  1848 $62,  000  000         $692,  500  000         $734,  500  000 

1848  to  1 868 50,  000  000  420,  000  000  470,  000  000 

1804  to  1868   112,  000  000       1,  092,  500  000       1,  204,  500  000 

1521  to  1804 79,  000  000       1,  948,  952  000       2,  027,  952  COO 

1521  to  1868   191,  000  000       3,  041,  452  000       3,  232,  452  000 


Making  a  total  gold  product  of  $191,000,000,  and  silver  of  $3,041,452,000,  from 
the  opening  of  the  mines  to  the  present  day,  and  a  total  of  both  metals  amounting 
to  13,232,000,000. 

The  present  annual  product  may  be  estimated  at  silver  $26,000,000,  gold 
$3,000,000,  both  metals  $29,000,000. 

The  remaining  localities  upon  the  North  American  continent  where  gold  has 
been  found  are  British  Golttmbia,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

As  early  as  1856  the  governor  of  Vancouver  Island  reported  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  British  Columbia,  but  it  was  not  until  1858  that  miners  in  sufficient  num- 
hen  to  overpower  the  opposition  of  the  aborigines  entered  the  province  and 
commenced  prospecting  the  valleys  of  Fraser's  river  and  its  tributaries. 

Since  1858  gold  washing  has  been  continued,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Fnser  and  sooie  of  its  tributaries  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less  auriferous. 

The  amount  of  gold  obtained  since  1858  has  been  estimated  at  ^m  $30,000,000 
to  $45,000,000,  and  the  annual  supply  at  the  present  time  from  $2,500,000  to 
13,000,000.  Kearly  all  thus  far  obtained  has  been  the  produce  of  washings  or 
shallow  placers. 

Gold  washings  have  been  carried  on  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  Chaudi^re,  St. 
Fnncis,  and  Gilbert  rivers  since  1850.  The  auriferous  region  covers  from  3,000 
to  4,000  square  miles,  occupying  a  part  of  that  portion  of  the  province  lying 
i^^tween  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  United  States  boundary,  and  east  of  the 
Oreen  Mountain  range,  prolonged  into  Canada.  The  product  up  to  the  present 
time  has  not  been  large,  although  sufficient  to  indicate  that  gold  exists  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  territory. 

The  amount  obtained  last  year  was  from  $150,000  to  $200,000,  the  whole 
^oont  extracted  from  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  being  estimated 
tt  11,000,000.  Recently  several  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  quartz  veins,  and 
thirteen  hundred-weight  of  ore  worked  in  New  York  by  mill  process  it  is  said 
T^^ded  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  ton,  while  some  of  the  ore  is  reported  to  have 
usayed  still  more  favorably.  At  last  accounts  measures  were  loeing  taken  to 
erect  macbioeiy  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  rock  mining  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St  Francis.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  this  region  will  scarcely 
yield  over  a  half  million  of  dollars  annually. 
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A  third  auriferous  district  in  British  North  America  is  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  a 
zone  of  metamorphic  rocks  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  six  to  eight  miles 
wide  at  its  eastern  extremity  and  from  forty  to  fifty  at  its  widest  points,  com- 
prising six  thousand  square  miles  of  surface.  Gold  has  been  found  in  quartz 
veins  and  in  the  sands  on  the  beach,  the  first  discoveries  having  been  made  in 
1860  or  1861. 

Mining  is  now  carried  on  at  Fauquier  harbor,  Wine  harbor,  Sherbrook,  Owens, 
Waverly,  Oldham,  Stormont,  Lawrencetown,  Renfrew,  Country  harbor,  Isaac's 
harbor,  Montague,  Uniacke,  and  other  places.  The  gold  of  Nova  Scotia  is  of 
remaikable  purity,  being  on  the  average  twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  the  bars  or 
ingots  are  said  to  be  current  in  Halifax  at  $20  an  ounce. 

The  annual  product  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  25,000  ounces  troy,  or 
$500,000,  the  whole  amount  taken  from  the  mines  since  1862  being  estimated  at 
two  millions,  or  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  Central  America  there  are  numerous  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  formerly 
yielding  a  very  considerable  product,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  many  revolu- 
tions and  distractions  that  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country  for  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 

The  statistics  of  their  produce,  either  previous  to  or  since  1803,  are  exceed- 
ingly meagre,  leaving  it  difficult  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the 
subject. 

The  investigations  of  Humboldt  were  not  extended  to  this  part  of  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals  obtained,  in  what  then  constituted  the  captain-generalship  of 
Guatemala,  were  by  no  means  insignificant ;  but  in  reference  to  the  mines,  as  to 
many  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  America,  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  collected  by  future  explorers. 

Of  the  five  states  constitnting  the  political  divisions  of  Central  America,  Hon- 
<)uras  appears  to  be  the  most  abundantly  supplied  with  mineral  wealth,  and 
Mount  Merendon  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  silver  and  gold. 
Silver  is  found  in  combination  with  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  antimony,  and  the 
ores  are  said  to  be  very  rich.  The  gold  obtained  is  mostly  washed  from  the 
sands  of  the  rivers  in  the  departments  of  Yoro,  Olancho,  and  Santa  Barbara. 

In  1860  and  for  some  years  previous  the  bullion  export  of  Honduras  amounted 
in  value  to  about  $400,000  annually,  and  the  mines,  although  in  native  hands 
and  -carried  on  without  much  enterprise,  probably  return  a  product  not  varying 
mnch  from  that  amount,  consisting  mostly  of  gold  collected  by  the  Indian  popu- 
lation from  shallow  washings. 

In  the  republic  of  Guatemala  there  is  a  mining  district  in  the  Alotepec  moun- 
tains, which,  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  yielded  large  quantities  of  silver. 
It  is  found  combined  with  lead  and  copper,  and  also  as  a  sulphide  of  silver. 
Building  stone,  wood,  and  water,  and  other  conveniences  for  carrying  on  mining 
operations,  are  at  hand.  The  Central  American  Mining  Company,  operating  ia 
this  locality,  between  1858  and  1865  sold  ore  and  bar  silver  amounting  to 
621,000  ounces,  worth  over  9700,000. 

The  river  sands  of  the  department  of  Chiquimula  are  auriferous,  and  are  washed 
by  the  Indians^  but  there  are  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  obtained. 

The  districts  of  Segovia,  Matagalpa,  and  Chon tales,  in  Nicaragua,  border 
upon  the  great  metalliferous  mountain  I'egion  of  Honduras,  and  are  rich  in  mineral 
deposits.  Under  Spanish  dominion  these  gold  and  silver  mines  were  very  pro- 
ductive, but  at  present  they  appear  to  be  carried  on  without  much  energy  or 
skill,  and  very  little  is  known  as  to  the  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  obtained. 

The  Chontales  gold  and  silver  mines  had  been  worked  for  many  years  by  the 
natives,  who  had  no  means  of  erecting  proper  machinery,  and  were  obliged  to 
carry  the  ore  to  mill  by  hand;  yet  in  this  way  they  obtained,  in  the  month 
of  January,  1865,  from  some  of  these  mines,  230  ounces  of  gold,  worth  aboal 
84,000.    This  was  mined  in  the  rock,  and  yielded  ^^^^^(ji^nces  of  gold  to  60 
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tons  of  ore,  and  in  other  cases  the  ore  of  some  of  these  mines  yielded  as  high  as 
from  40  to  300  ounces  per  ton. 

These  mines  have  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  English  company,  and  it 
is  believed,  with  proper  machinery,  they  will  make  a  very  profitable  return. 

An  authority  before  us  estimates  the  product  of  Nicaragua  in  1860  at  about 
1250,000,  but  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  conjecture  than  of  estimate. 

In  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  the  silver  mines  of  Tabanco,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  San  Miguel,  have  been  celebrated  for  many  years.  The  ores  are  prop- 
erly lead  ores,  easily  worked,  and  yield  from  47  to  2,537  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton.  These  mines  have  been  irregularly  worked  for  many  years,  but  of  late 
without  proper  machinery,  or  sufficient  capital  fully  to  develop  their  hidden 
treasarea. 

Costa  Rica,  though  less  productive  in  mineral  wealth  than  the  other  States  of 
Central  America,  has  gold  mines  in  the  Agnacate  monntains,  and  some  of  its 
alluvions  are  profitably  washed  by  the  Indian  population,  but  the  produce  is 
mostly  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  and  the  amount  obtained  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

The  range  of  mountains  included  within  Central  America  is  about  1,200  miles 
in:  length,  and  from  all  the  information  existing  upon  the  subject  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  when  peace  and  order  shall  take  the  place  of  turbulence  and  war 
and  a  thriftless  inactivity  shall  dve  way  to  an  enlightened  industry  among  the 
population,  this  part  of  the  Cordilleras  will  be  found  to  be  no  less  amply  sup- 
plied with  gold  and  silver  than  other  portions  of  the  system  traversing  the 
South  American  continent  at  one  extremity,  or  Mexico,  California,  and  British 
Columbia  at  the  other. 

If  the  mines  were  properly  opened  and  developed,  silver  would  form  the  lead- 
ing product ;  but  at  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  shallow  washings  require 
less  capital  and  skill,  and  are  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  means  of  the  native 
population  of  the  country,  more  gold  is  probably  obtained  than  silver. 

The  gold  fields  of  the  Atlantic  States,  from  1804  to  1848,  produced  an  amount 
of  gold  equal  in  value,  according  to  the  mint  returns,  to  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  but  in  reality  equal  to  twice  that  amount. 

This  region  is  neither  as  extensive  nor  as  productive  as  the  metalliferous 
districts  of  Central  America,  and  under  similar  circumstances  would  produce 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  amount  yielded  by  them.  An  estimate  of  the 
product  of  Central  America,  therefore,  at  a  value  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
Alleghany  mines,  as  shown  by  the  mint  records,  would  appear  sufficiently  mod- 
erate, in  the  light  of  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain.  We 
compute  for  the  States  of  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and 
Costa  Rica,  collectively,  for  the  period  from  1804  to  1848,  $300,000  annually  ; 
8200,000  representing  the  gold  product  and  $100,000  that  of  silver,  amounting, 
in  the  forty-four  years,  to— gold,  $8,800,000;  silver,  $4,400,000,  or  $13,200,000 
for  both  metals.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  supply  has  certainly  been  in- 
creasing somewhat,  as  several  companies  of  sufficient  capital  have  been  o'perating 
npon  a  more  extensive  scale  than  had  hitherto  obtained,  and  we  compute  it  at 
$250,000  for  gold  and  $150,000  for  silver  yearly,  producing  in  the  twenty  years 
15,000,000  of  the  first  and  $3,000,000  of  the  other,  or  $8,000,000  of  both  metals; 
yielding  a  product  during  the  sixty-four  years  of — gold,  $13,800,000 ;  silver, 
$7,400,000,  or  $21,200,000  of  both  metals. 

PRODUCE  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Gold.               Silver.  Both  metals. 

1804  to  1848 $8,800,000     $4,400,000  $13,200,000 

1848  to  1868 6,000,000       3,000,000  8,000.000 

1804  to  18C8 13,800,000   7,400,000   21,200,000 
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The  present  yearlj  supply  may  be  stated  at  $300,000  gold  and  S200,000  silver 
or  half  a  million  annoally. 

From  the  discoyery  of  the  continent  to  the  end  of  1803,  the  product  of  South 
America  in  the  precious  metals,  according  to  Humboldt's  estimates,  amounted 
to  S3,878,748,000,  of  which  $2,409,204,000  represented  the  supply  of  silver  and 
$1,268,500,000  that  of  gold  ;  $2,951,748,000  being  ascertained  from  the  official 
records,  and  $727,000,000  estimated  as  a  contraband  product,  not  passing  under 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Danson,  upon  a  revision  of  Humboldt's  figures,  makes  a  correction  in  the 
product  of  the  South  American  mines,  amounting  to  $138,506,000,  and  reduces 
the  total  to  $3,540,242,000. 

These  corrections  consist,  first,  in  changing  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  6nal- 
gayoc,  Guamachuco  de  Gouchucos,  from  $185,339,900  to  $18,533,990,  a  mistake 
which  had  evidently  occurred  from  inadvertently  misplacing  the  separating  point, 
and  a  deduction  of  $166,806,000  on  this  account  appears  to  be  proper.  Secondly, 
he  assumes  that  the  $200,000,000  estimated  by  Humboldt  as  a  contraband  pro- 
duct of  the  mines  of  Pasco,  Gualgayoc,  and  the  rest  of  Pern,  exclusive  of  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  was  intended  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  registered  metal,  as  in  the 
case  of  Potosi,  and  hence  deducts  another  $40,000,000  on  account  of  the  afore- 
said error.  At  the  time  of  Humboldt's  visit,  in  1802,  the  South  American  colonies 
were  divided  into  the  vice-royalties  of  Peru,  New  Granada,  and  Buenos  Aym, 
the  captain-generalships  of  Chili  and  Venezuela,  and  the  Portuguese  colonies 
of  Brazil.  Bolivia  then  formed  a  part  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  previous  to  1778 
was  included  within  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru.  Each  of  these  divisions  now 
constitutes  an  independent  republic ;  New  Granada  and  Brazil  furnish  the  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  gold,  and  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili,  those  of  silver.  Mines  of 
the  precious  metals  exist  in  the  Argentine  republic,  in  the  mountains  separating 
the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Catamarca,  in  the  Famatina  range,  in  the  province 
of  La  Rioja  and  in  the  Sierra  de  Cordova.  Uruguay  formerly  produced  small 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  both  metals  are  found  in  the  republic  of  Para- 
guay, and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  other  divisions  bordering  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
but  the  amount  of  treasure  obtained  from  these  states  is  believed  to  be  snaall, 
and  never  in  fact  considerable.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century  all  these 
divisions  were  included  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  At  that  time  the 
South  American  continent  produced  abont  33,/)00  pounds  of  gold  and  691,625 
pounds  of  silver,  equal  in  value  to  about  $18,600,000. 

In  1848  the  gold  product  had  declined  to  about  24,000  pounds,  and  that  of 
silver  to  685,400,  worth  together  about  $16,400,000. 

At  the  present  time  the  yield  of  each  metal  has  slightly  improved.  Both 
metals  are  obtained  in  Peru,  its  most  celebrated  mines  being  tnose  of  Pasco, 
discovered  in  1630,  and  which  had,  in  1803,  produced  an  amount  of  silver  worth 
$375,000,000.  These  are  situated  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of 
13,673  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about  1,500  feet  below  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  town  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  in  this  mining  district,  stands  at 
the  same  elevation,  and  when  the  mines  were  prosperous  contained  a  population 
of  18,000. 

The  mines  of  Hualgayoc  were  discovered  in  1771,  and  up  to  the  year  1803 
had  produced  an  annual  supply  of  silver  worth  nearly  a  million  of  dollan. 
The  metal  was  so  near  the  surface  that  wherever  the  turf  was  removed,  fils- 
ments  of  native  silver  adhered  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses. 

These  mines  surround  and  underlie  the  town  of  Micuipampa,  near  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  where  water  freezes  nearly  every  night  throughout  the  year. 

The  oth^r  more  important  silver  mines  of  Peru  are  those  of  Hoalanca,  La- 
canas,  and  Huantajaya.  Gold  is  found  in  most  of  the  mountain  passes,  and 
many  of  the  rivers  from  the  Andes  wash  down  auriferous  sands.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  any  exact  knowledge  of  tho  amount  annually  obtained.    Ths 
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baeioesa  of  washing  the  sanda,  and,  indeed,  of  mining  for  both  metals,  is  par- 
sued  to  a  great  extent  hj  the  Indians,  frequently  with  much  secrecy,  without 
capital  or  machinerj,  and  the  product  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  the  government  duties  levied  at  the  mints,  which  some  years  ago 
amounted  to  7^  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  silver  returned. 

The  wide  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  throughout  the  sierras  of  Peru, 
the  deposits  of  silver  oftentimes  lying  very  near  the  surface,  together  with  the 
wild  and  sparsely  settled  character  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  a  whole- 
some administration  of  the  laws,  facilitate  an  irregular  system  of  mining  and  a 
contraband  traffic  in  the  proceeds.  Perhaps  not  one-half  of  the  gold  obtained, 
and  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  silver,  are  returned  to  the  mint.  The  actual 
proceeds  of  the  mines  are  to  some  extent,  therefore,  a  matter  of  conjecture,  the 
valae  of  any  estimate  depending  very  much  upon  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
coantry  and  of  the  character  and  habits  of  its  population. 

In  the  five  years  from  1797  to  1801  the  coinage  of  the  mint  at  Lima  amounted 
to  $26,032,653,  of  which  $2,322,667  were  gold  and  $23,709,986  silver,  being 
about  $5,300,000  per  annum. 

In  the  five  preceding  years  it  had  amounted  to  an  annual  average  of  $6,000,000. 
In  1800  the  mint  coined  $378,596  in  gold  and  $4,399,409  in  silver ;  or 
$4t778,005  in  both  metals.  The  total  product  for  that  year,  including  contra- 
band, has  generally  been  estimated  at  400,000  pounds  of  silver  and  2,400  pounds 
of  gold,  worth,  at  $16  a  pound  for  silver  and  $225  for  gold,  $6,940,000. 

Between  the  commencement  and  the  middle  of  the  century  the  coinage  of 
the  mint  varied  considerably,  the  amallest  returns  being  from  1820  to  1830, 
since  which  last-named  date  an  improvement  has  been  manifest,  which,  with 
occasional  interruptions,  has  been  continued,  it  is  believed,  to  the  present  time. 
In  estimating  the  produce  of  the  mines  for  the  forty-four  years  commencing  with 
1804  and  ending  with  1847,  the  average  adopted  by  Humboldt  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  of  $6,240,000  per  annum,  would  appear  to  be  too  high.  The 
British  consul  at  Lima,  Mr.  Belford  Wilson,  reported  to  his  government  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  smelted  under  official  inspection  for  the  thirty -six  years  from 
1S04  to  1839  amounted  to  the  value  of  $119,853,494,  or  an  annual  average  of 
$3,329,264.  As  this  represents  the  quantity  of  the  metal  passing  under  official 
notice,  and  upon  which  the  government  duty  was  paid,  the  necessity  of  adding 
a  proportionate  amount  for  contraband,  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  product,  is 
aa  obvious  as  in  the  case  of  the  coinage  returns,  and  the  ratio  of  Duport  in  refer- 
ence to  the  silver  product  of  Mexico  would  seem  to  be  equally  proper  in  the 
ease  of  Peru.  Adding  one-fourth  to  the  amount  returned  would  make  the 
▼early  product  $4,161,580  for  the  districts  included  in  the  reports  of  the 
British  consul.  For  the  districts  not  so  included,  he  estimated  an  annual  yield 
of  100,000  marcs.  We  will,  however,  for  greater  safety,  assume  a  product  of 
60,000  mares  at  nine  dollars  per  marc,  and  call  the  annual  yield  of  silver 
throughout  the  whole  of  Peru,  from  1804  to  1839,  $4,700,000.  In  1845  Che- 
valier estimated  the  product  of  Peru  in  silver  at  300,000  pounds,  troy,  worth  at 
$9  40  per  marc,  of  Castile,  about  $4,600,000,  or  $100,000  less,  it  will  be  seen, 
than  the  above  average  for  the  thirty-six  years.  As  mining  operations  in  that 
coantry  have  for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  continual  fluctuations,  but  upon  the 
whole  varying  but  little  in  long  periods  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  we  will  adopt 
the  estimate  of  $4,700,000  as  Uie  average  silver  product  for  the  whole  period  of 
sixty-four  years  from  1804  to  the  end  of  1867. 

The  product  then,  for  the  44  years  ending  with  1847,  would  be  $206,800,000, 
and  for  the  20  subsequent  years  $94,000,000,  and  fur  the  64  years  $300,000,000. 
The  average  here  assumed  is  about  $1,000,000  less  than  the  estimated  silver 
product  at  the  time  of  Humboldt's  visit,  in  1802,  but  since  that  period  many  of 
the  old  Spanish  families,  by  whose  enterprise  and  capital  mining  operations  had 
been  mainly  conducted,  have  left  the  country.    Many  ot  the  most  productive 
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mines  have  become  filled  with  water,  while  comparatively  few  new  ones  have 
been  opened.    Perhaps  at  no  time  daring  the  last  fifty  years  has  the  same 
amount  of  capital  been  invested,  nor  the  business  of  the  mines  conducted  upon 
as  enlarged  a  scale  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.     That  there  should 
be  some  sixty  or  sixty-five  millions  less  in  the  aggregate  product  up  to  the 
present  time  than  if  these  changes  had  not  taken  place  woula  seem  to  be  a  very 
probable  I'esult.    From  1804  to  1823,  the  gold  coinage,  according  to  the  British 
consul's  returns,  amounted  to  $8,987,000,  being  an  annual  average  for  the  20 
years  of  nearly  $450,000.     From  1824  to  1839,  it  amounted  to  $1,735,133,  or 
a  yearly  average  for  the  16  years  of  $108,446.     The  whole  amonnt  coined  for 
the  36  years  was  $10,722,165,  and  the  yearly  average  for  the  whole  period 
about  $298,000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  say  $300,000.     This  sum  would  be  to 
the  registered  silver,  for  the  same  period,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the 
gold  coinage  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  to  that  of  silver.     In  reality, 
it  \70uld  be  something  less,  and  from  all  that  can  be  ascertained  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Peruvian  mints  since  that  date,  it  appears  that  the  coinage  of  goM 
has  declined  somewhat  more  than  silver.     In  weight,  the  $300,000  of  gold  will 
hold  the  relation  to  the  $3,329,204  of  smelted  silver,  as  returaed  by  the  British 
consuls,  of  1  to  173 ;  and  Chevalier,  from  an  examination  of  the  mint  retams, 
has  calculated  that  the  amount  of  gold  produced  by  the  Andes  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  from  the  earliest  times  is  to  the  quantity  of  silver  as  1  to  170.     It  may 
therefore  be  adopted  as  the  annual  coinage  of  the  country  for  the  period  from 
1804  to  1867,  both  inclusive.     Mr.  Bedford  Wilson,  who  seems  to  have  taken 
much  pains  to  communicate  to  his  government  all  the  information  attainable, 
states  that  **  the  greater  portion  of  the  gold  produced  if!  the  country  is  smuggled 
out  of  it  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  its  exportation  in  that  state  being  altogether 
prohibited;"   and  this  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  have 
given  the  matter  much  attention.    We  will  assume,  therefore,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore done  in  reference  to  the  gold  of  Mexico,  that  the  mint  returns  represent 
one-half  the   entire  yield.      Mr.  Danson,  adopting  the  opinion  of    Duport, 
treats  the  coinage  returns  as  representing  three-eighths  of  the  gold  product 
both  as  to  Mexico  and  Peru.     An  annual  yield   of  $600,000  would  produce 
for  the  44  years  ending  with  1847  $26,400,000,  and  for  the  20  subsequent  years 
$12,000,000,  making  a  total  gold  product  for  the  64  years  of  $38,400,000. 
The  product  of  Peru  in  the  precious  metals  will  then  stand  thus : 

1804-1848,  44  years,  silver $206,  800,  000  ;  gold  $26,  400,  000 

1848-1868,20     "  "     94,000,000;     "       12,000,000 


1804-1868,64     "  "     300,800,000;     «       38,400,000 


The  total  for  both  metals  for  the  44  years  is  $233,200,000,  and  for  the  20  follow- 
ing years  $106,000,000,  and  for  the  64  years  $339,200,000.  Mr.  Jacob,  who 
wrote  in  183 J,  figured  up  for  Peru  during  the  20  years  commencing  with  1810 
a  product  of  gold  and  silver  amounting  to  $64,688,429,  equal  to  an  annnai 
average  of  $3,234,422,  or  more  than  $2,000,000  less  than  the  average  adopted 
here  for  the  whole  period  since  the  commencement  of  1804.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Danson  has  estimated  for  the  45  years  subsequent  to  1804  a  product  of 
about  sixteen  millions  more  than  is  here  computed  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  44  years. 

The  republic  of  Bolivia  joins  Peru  on  the  east  and  south.  Dunne  Spanish 
ascendency  it  was  known  as  Upper  Peni,  and  prior  to  1778  fotmcd  a  part  of 
that  vice-royalty. 

It  contains  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi,  discovered  in  1545,  in  the  eastern 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  from  13,000  to  14,000  feet,  whicli,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  had  furnished  up  to  1 803  an  amount  of  registered  silver  valued 
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at  Sl,0d6,000,000,  and  an  unregistered  or  contraband  quantity  of  the  value  of 
8274,000.000,  making  an  aggregate  of  $1,370,000,000.  The  mines  included 
within  the  present  limits  of  Bolivia  supplied  nearly  the  entire  product  of  the 
precious  metals  famished  by  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Besides  those 
of  Potosi  there  are  mines  at  Porco,  Oruro,  La  Paz,  Chucuito,  and  other  places 
in  Bolivia.  Those  of  Porco  had  been  worked  by  the  Indians  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had  furnished  large  portions  of  the  treasure 
plundered  from  the  Incas  by  Pizarro  and  his  followers. 

Most  of  the  rivefs  descending  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  eastern  Cor- 
dillera carry  golden  sands  to  the  valleys  below,  and  in  some  of  the  streams 
forming  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  the  metal  is  still  obtained  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities  by  the  aborigines.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  contributed  of  gold  2,200,  and  of  silver  481,830 
marcs  of  Castile ;  the  former  worth  $320,700,  and  the  latter  $4,499,200.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  the  produce  of  the  mines 
declined  in  this  as  in  other  South  American  states.  Since  1840  or  1845  the 
annual  supply  of  both  metals  has  been  increasing,  and  a  relatively  greater  im- 
provement is  being  made  in  the  Bolivian  mines  than  in  those  of  Peru. 

The  reports  of  the  British  consuls  show  that  the  quantity  of  silver  passing 
throngh  tbe  royal  mint  at  Potosi  in  the  five  years  from  1804  to  1808  amounted 
to  $16,573,795,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  for  the  same  period  to  $2,960,958, 
being  an  annual  average  of  silver  coinage  of  $3,316,959,  and  of  gold  coinage 
$592,191,  the  vearly  gold  coinage  being  about  $270,000  in  excoss  of  the 
amount  reported  for  the  year  1800,  and  that  of  silver  about  $70,000  less  than 
it  was  for  the  corresponding  period. 

In  1812,  Potosi,  in  which  was  located  the  royal. mint,  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  revolutionary  army,  and,  for  a  number  of  years  after,  the  ten-itory  now 
forming  the  republic  of  Bolivia  wtas  devastated  by  contending  factions.  Al- 
though no  returns  of  the  coinage  have  been  seen  for  the  period  between  1808  and 
1830,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  suffered  a  very  considerable  decline.  The 
English  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  sent  home  to  his  government  in  1830  an  ac- 
count of  the  sUver  bought  by  the  Rescate  Bank  of  Potosi  from  1807  to  1826. 
This  bank  had  for  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1807  very  regularly  received 
about  five-sixths  of  the  silver  passing  through  the  mint  of  Potosi.  For  the 
eighteen  years  from  1809  to  1826  the  quantity  of  silver  purchased  by  this  bank 
amounted  to  $29,073,868,  or  an  annual  average  of  $1,615,215.  This  last  sum 
is  five-sixths  of  $1,938,258,  which,  if  the  bank  continued  to  receive  about  the 
same  proportion  of  the  amount  passing,  through  the  mint,  would  represent  the 
amount  of  silver  coined  annually.  The  returns  for  the  eight  years  from  1830  to 
1837  show  a  silver  coinage  at  the  mint  of  Potosi  amounting  to  $15,559,646,  or 
$1,944,956  annually,  which  it  will  be  seen  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the 
annual  purchase  made  by  the  Rescate  Bank,  increased  one-fifth.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  the  purchases  of  the  bank  for  the  eighteen  years  commenc- 
ing with  1809  were  about  five-sixths  of  the  quantity  annually  brought  to  the 
mint,  as  had  been  the  case  for  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1809,  and  that  the 
coinage  for  the  eighteen  years  amounted  to  $34,888,641. 

The  average  for  the  three  years  from  1827  to  1829  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  the  same,  amounting  to  $5,814,774 ;  the  sum  coined  during  the  eight 
years  from  1830  to  1837,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  $15,559,646 ;  and  if  we 
suppose  that  no  great  change  took  place  in  the  eleven  succeeding  years,  there 
would  be  for  that  period  an  amount  of  coined  silver  equal  to  $21,394,516,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $94,231,372,  which  it  is  supposed  passed  through  the  mint 
from  1804  to  1848.  We  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  depart  from  the  rule  here- 
tofore adopted  in  reference  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  that  the  amount  of  registered 
or  coined  silver  represents  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  product,  and  making 
that  addition  in  this  case  we  have  for  the  whole  period  of  forty-four  years 
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8117,789,215  as  the  value  of  the  silver  product  of  Bolivia.  The  annual  average 
for  the  period  is  $2,677,000,  and  by  increasing  it  to  $2,800,000,  it  maybe  taken 
as  the  average  for  the  subsequent  twenty  years,  and  $56,000,000  as  the  product 
for  that  period,  making  a  total  for  silver  of  $173,789,000  for  the  sixty-four 
years. 

-  The  gold  brought  to  the  royal  mint  of  Potosi  from  1804  to  1808  amounted 
to  $2,960,958.  After  this  no  returns  appear  until  1835,  and  the  amount  coined 
in  that  and  the  two  following  years  was  $453,250,  showing  a  yearly  average 
of  $151,083,  which  may  perhaps  apply  to  the  whole  period  from  1809  to  1837* 
producing  in  that  time  $4,381,407.  An  authority  before  us  states  the  quantity 
of  gold  C4)ined  in  1840,  at  the  mint  of  Potosi,  at  $222,970,  and  in  1845  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  $270,000.  Assuming  the  first  sum  as  the  yearly  average  for 
the  five  years  from  1838  to  1842,  and  the  last  as  the  average  for  the  five  years 
from  1843  to  1847,  we  have  for  the  ten  years  the  sum  of  $2,464,850,  and 
for  the  forty -four  years  $9,807,215,  showing  a  yearly  gold  coinage  of  $223,000. 
Assuming  as  heretofore  that  the  mint  returns  represent  one-half  of  the  gold 
product,  we  have  for  the  actual  yield  $19,614,430.  Adopting  the  same  average 
for  the  succeeding  period,  we  obtain  $8,920,000  as  the  gold  product  for  the 
twenty  years  ending  with  1867,  and  for  the  sixty -four  years  $28,535,430,  and 
the  treasure  product  of  Bolivia  will  stand  thus : 

Periods.  Silver.  Gold.  Both  metals. 

1804  to  1848 $117,789,215    $19,614,430    $137,403,645 

1848  to  1868...^ 56,000,000         8,920,000         64,920.000 


1804  to  1868 173,  789,  000       28, 534,  430       202,  323,  645 


The  estimates  of  Humboldt  as  to  the  produce  of  South  America,  in  silver, 
from  the  discovery  to  1803,  applied  only  to  what  was  then  called  Upper  and 
Lower  Peru,  covering  the  same  territory  as  is  now  embraced  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
No  estimate  was  made  of  the  amount  of  gold  produced  in  this  territory,  nor  of 
the  amount  of  silver  yielded  in  the  mining  districts  outride  of  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia. New  Granada,  Chili,  and  Brazil  produced  gold  ;  Upper  and  Lower  Pera 
yielded  silver,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  silver  product  of  the  first 
nor  the  gold  of  the  second,  for  the  period  which  elapsed  from  1492  to  1803. 
This  seems  the  more  singular  from  the  fact  that  atthetiroe  of  his  visit  the  mines 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  yielding  an  annual  supply  of  5,600  marcs  of  ^Id, 
woi*th,by  his  estimate,  $816,480  ;  while  Chili  was  producing  29,700  marcs  of 
silver,  equal  in  value  to  $279,180. 

The  value  of  the  silver  yielded  by  the  Peruvian  mines  from  1545  to  1 803 
was  estimated  by  him,  as  correctlv  footed  up  by  Danson,  at  $2,203,698,000,  be- 
ing $250,000,000  more  valuable  than  the  product  of  the  whole  of  Mexico  for  a 
period  of  282  years.  Adding  the  sum  ot  $324,589,000  to  the  above  product 
gives  the  amount  of  $2,528,287,000,  and  adding  $150,000,000  more,  we  have 
$2,678,287,000  as  the  value  of  the  silver  product  of  the  Andes  of  Pern  and 
Bolivia  from  the  earliest  times  to  1848  and  1868  respectively.  The  addiiion 
of  $66,934,430  more  for  the  gold  product  of  these  districts  from  1804  to  1868 
gives  for  the  total  product  the  sum  of  $2,744,421,000.  Chevalier  has  calcu- 
lated the  amount  of  silver  produced  by  the  mines  of  Pern  and  Bolivia,  from 
their  opening  by  the  Spaniards  to  1846,  at  155,839,180  pounds  troy,  worth 
about  $2,376,500,000,  and  that  the  amount  of  gold  produced  by  the  same  dis- 
tricts is,  by  weight,  to  the  amount  of  silver  as  1  to  170,  which  would  give  a  gold 
product  for  the  same  period  of  916,700  pounds,  worth  $215,000,000,  which 
added  to  the  silver  productgives  a  total  value  for  both  metals  of  $2,591,547,405, 
or,  with  the  additional  product  for  1846  and  1847,  $2,608,000,000  as  the  total 
value  of  the  precious  metals  yielded  by  these  dbtricts  from  1545  to  1848.      If 
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the  valae  of  the  gold  and  silver  taken  from  these  mines  from  1804  to  1848  be 
added  to  Humboldt's  estimates  to  1803,  the  amount  produced  is  $2,674,300,000, 
or  about  $68,000,000  more  than  the  total  gold  ana  silver  estimates  of  Cheva- 
lier for  the  same  period.  Recapitulating  what  has  been  stated,  the  united  prod- 
ucts of  Peru  and  Bolivia*  in  gold  and  silver,  may  be  presented  as  follows : 

Periods.  Silver.  Gold.  Both  metals. 

1804  to  1848 $324,589,000  $46,014,430  $370,603,645 

1848  to  1868 150,000,000   20,920.000   170,920,000 


474,589,000   66,934,430   541,523.645 
1492  to  1803  2,203.698.000  2,203,698,000 


2.678,287.000  2,745,221,645 


The  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi,  Omro,  Pasco,  and  Hualgayoc,  which  for  sev- 
eral centuries  have  poured  forth  a  mass  of  metal  amounting  in  value  to  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  dollars,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  far  from 
being  exhausted ;  and  might,  under  the  protection  of  an  enlightened  and 
stable  government,  in  a  great  measure  be  brought  back  to  their  former  state 
of  prosperitj.  According  to  Whitnej,  there  were  in  the  district  of  Potosi  in 
1852  more  than  eighteen  hundred  abandoned  silver  mines,  and  onlj  twentj- 
six  at  work ;  and  in  the  remaining  mining  district  of  Bolivia,  2,365  abandoned, 
and  fortj  working  mines.  The  chief  drawback  to  working  them  is  their  great 
height  and  the  impossibilitj  of  transporting  machinery  to  them  on  the  backs  of 
moles,  the  only  present  means  of  conveyance  to  these  mines.  Those  of  Potosi, 
like  those  of  Pasco,  are  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  13,000  feet  above 
the  level  i»f  the  ocean.  Yet,  at  this  elevation,  they  were  profitably  worked  under 
Spanish  rule  for  several  centuries';  and  in  1810  the  city  of  Potosi  had  a  popu- 
Ution  numbering  130»000,  whose  prosperity  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
product  of  the  mines.  At  present  it  numbers  about  25,000  inhabitants.  Quick- 
silver is  abundant  at  Hnancavelica ;  good  coal  has  been  found  on  the  Gerro  de 
Pasco,  at  an  elevation  of  14,700  feet.  Improved  methods  of  draining  the  mines, 
and  greater  enterprise  in  their  management,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  all  travel- 
lers, vastly  increase  their  annual  product. 

The  English  consuls  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  reported  ship- 
ments of  gold  and  silver  from  these  ports  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  annually  from  the  first  for  the  five  years  from  1822  to  1826,  and  to 
$^,982,496  from  the  last  named  port  for  the  years  1803  and  1804 ;  and  thereupon 
Mr.  Danson,  assuming  that  this  treasure  was  necessarily  produced  in  what  con- 
stituted at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  southern  provinces  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  present  the  several  States  of  the  Argentine 
republic,  the  republics  of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  and  the  territory  ceded  to 
Brazil  under  the  treaty  of  1828.  figures  up  an  aggregate  product  for  this  part  of 
South  America  of  $312,800,000  for  the  forty-five  years  ending  with  1848,  be- 
ing an  annual  average  of  $7,000,000  for  the  whole  period.  Bolivia  in  1802  pro- 
fenced  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  $4,200,000.  It  then  constituted  a  part  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  it  is  stated  by  the  author  of  New  Spain  that  "  the  great 
mass  of  the  precious  metals  supplied  by  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is 
entirely  derived  from  the  most  western  part,  the  provincias  de  la  Sierra,  which 
in  1 778  were  separated  from  Peru."  He  then  proceeds  to  designate  the  districts 
supplying  the  principal  part  of  the  metals,  ana  they  are  all  included  within  the 
present  limits  of  Bolivia,  which  in  1778  was  separated  from  Peru  and  attached 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  That  such  a  statement  could  be  made  by  such  a  man  as 
Humboldt,  while  at  the  same  time  the  southern  provinces  were  supplying  twice 
the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  furnished  by  Bolivia,  that  the  mines 
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contributing  this  treasure  should  never  be  referred  to  by  him,  nor  included  in  any 
of  his  estimates,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  improbable.  Mines  returning  a  product 
in  1803  and  1804  worth  from  six  to  seven  millions  of  dollars  a  year  could  not 
have  so  completely  escaped  the  attention  of  every  statist  that  neither  their 
locality  nor  their  names  can  be  specified,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  treasure  seeking  a  European  market  through  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata 
was  obtained  chiefly  in  the  mines  of  Upper  and  Lower  Peru. 

Gold  and  silver  in  small  quantites  are  known  to  exist  in  Paraguay,  and  mines 
of  both  metals  are  said  to  have  been  worked  in  Uruguay  and  the  seven  mis- 
sions, the  Banda  Oriental  of  the  Spaniards,  and  these  would  seek  the  port  of 
Monte  Video  in  passing  into  the  market ;  but  from  all  the  information  we  can 
obtain  in  reference  to  the  quantity  furnished  by  these  localities,  we  have  some 
hesitancy  in  placing  it  as  high  even  as  half  a  million  yearly.  More  valuable 
deposits  of  the  precious  metals  are  contained  in  the  Argentine  Confederation,  in 
the  States  of  Salta,  Tucuman,  Gatamarca,  La  Rioja,  San  Juan,  and  Gordova; 
and,  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  troubles,  Salta  and  Tucuman 
had  mines  in  operation,  the  machinery  of  which  was  generally  destroyed  during 
the  war  for  independence,  and  the  proprietors  mostly  banished  on  account  of 
their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Spain.  The  mines  in  the  Famatina  mountains, 
in  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  in  San  Juan  and  Gatamarca,  are  just  beginning  as  it 
were  to  assume  some  importance,  and  are  represented  as  being  very  valuable. 
An  estimate  of  half  a  million  yearly  for  the  States  lying  east  of  the  Parana,  for 
the  whole  period  of  sixty-four  years,  with  a  similar  amount  for  the  States  lying 
west  of  the  river,  for  the  forty-four  years  ending  with  1»47,  and  81,500,000  for 
the  twenty  following  years,  will  be  sufficiently  high.  The  proportion  of  gold 
to  silver  being  probably  about  the  same  as  in  Bolivia,  may  be  stated  at  $75,000 
annually,  leaving  $425,000  for  the  silver  product  in  Paraguay  and  Uruguay 
during  the  period  from  1804  to  1868,  and  in  the  Argentine  Confederation  for 
the  forty-four  years,  and  $225,000  gold  and  $1,275,000  silver  for  the  last  twenty 
years ;  making  for  the  western  side  $4,500,000  gold  and  $25,500,000  silver  for 
the  twenty  years*  The  whole  amount  for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  will  be 
$4,800,000  gold  and  $27,200,000  silver,  or  $32,000,000  of  both  meUls,  and 
$7,800,000  gold  and  $44,200,000  silver,  or  $52,000,000  of  both  metals  for  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  amounting,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to  $12  600,000 
gold  and  $71,400,000  silver,  and  $84,000,000  of  both  metals,  for  the  period 
from  1804  to  1868.    The  result  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Product  of  republics  of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay, 


Periods. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Amount  of 
both  metals. 

1804  to  1848 

$3,300,000 
1,500,000 

$18,700,000 
8,500,000 

$22,000,000 

1848  to  1868 

10, 000, 000 

1804  to  1868 

4,800,000 

27,200,000 

32,000,000 

Product  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 


Periods. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Amount  of 
both  metala. 

1804  to  1848 

$3,300,000 
4,500,000 

$18,700,000 
25,500,000 

$22,000,000 
30,(KH),000 

1848  to  1868 

1804  to  1868 

7,800,000 

44,200,000 

52,000,000 
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In  1803  Cbili  produced  12,212  marcB  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  81,780,000,  and 
29,700  marcB  of  silver,  worth  about  $280,000.  Up  to  that  date  the  country  had 
produced,  according  to  Humboldt,  gold  to  the  value  of  $138,000,000,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Chevalier,  silver  amounting  in  weight  to  about  680,000  pounds,  troy,  worth 
about  $10,880,000,  making  a  total  value  of  precious  metals  of  $148,880,000. 

The  quantity  of  silver  produced  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of 
Uopiapo,  in  1832,  was  not  very  large.     After  that  date  it  rapidly  increased,  and  at 

Csent  amounts  to  a  yearly  supply  of  about  300,000  lbs.  Gold,  on  the  other  band, 
declined  to  half,  or  even  less  than  half,  the  quantity  produced  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  century.  The  coinage  of  the  latter  metal,  for  the  twenty 
years  from  1804  to  1823,  amounted  to  $12,214,892,  and  if  the  actual  product  be 
considered  double  the  amount  coined,  the  yearly  average  will  stand  at  $1,221,489, 
showing  a  decline  of  half  a  million  yearly  since  1803.  Previous  to  1826  the 
Chilian  government  prohibited  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  without 
being  coined,  consequently,  after  that,  the  mint  returns  declined  to  a  very  small 
amount.  Among  the  returns  of  the  English  consuls  are  annual  accounts  made 
np  by  the  Chilian  government  of  the  gold  and  silver  known  to  have  been 
exported,  coined  and  uncoined,  for  the  eight  years  from  1834  to  1841.  These 
accounts,  it  is  stated,  are  confessedly  made  upon  very  defective  information. 
They  show  an  exportation  of  gold  to  the  value  of  $5,444,469,  and  of  silver  to 
the  value  of  $11,434,643.  If  we  assume  that  one-half  the  amount  of  gold  pro- 
duced during  the  eight  yearo  came  under  official  notice  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
iocluded  in  these  accounts,  the  actual  product  for  the  time  mentioned  was 
810,888,938,  or  $1,361,117  yearly,  an  amount  very  nearly  the  same  as  the 
yearly  average  for  the  twenty  years  from  1804  to  1823.  Half  the  sum  of  these 
averages  is  $1,291,300.  The  annual  product  in  1800  is  stated  by  Whitney  at 
7,500  pounds  fine  gold.  In  1850  it  is  put  at  about  2,900  pounds.  If  the  yearly 
decline  is  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat  regular  during  the  period  of  half  a 
century,  a  mean  of  the  two  quantities  would  very  nearly  express  the  average 
aunual  production.  Such  a  quantity  would  be  5,200  pounds,  worth,  being  fine 
gold,  $1,289,600,  very  similar  in  amount,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  average  number 
heretofore  obtained,  and  we  may  take  half  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  as  the 
annual  production  for  the  period  from  1804  to  1848,  with  some  confidence  that 
it  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way.  A  yearly  supply  of  $1,290,000  would,  in  forty- 
four  years,  produce  $56,760,000.  Since  1835  the  supply  of  gold  appears  to  have 
been  increasing,  the  product  in  1850  being  about  400  pounds  more  than  in  the 
former  year.  In  1865  Chevalier  estimated  it  at  1,200  kilograms,  equal  to 
about  3,215  pounds  troy,  being  an  increase,  since  1850,  of  about  300  pounds. 
An  average  of  these  several  quantities  is  3,057  pounds,  equal  in  value  to  about 
S758,00O,  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  yield  since  1848,  producing  for 
the  twenty  years  $15,160,000,  and  making  for  the  sixty-four  years  a  gold  pro- 
duct of  the  value  of  $71,920,000. 

Mr.  Danson  has  been  quoted  as  placing  the  gold  product  of  Chili  at  $99,963,000 
for  the  forty-five  years  ending  wiUi  1848;  but  by  looking  into  the  paper  read  by 
that  gentleman  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  in  1850,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  in  dealing  with  the  accounts  of  treasure  shipments  from  1834  to 
1841,  furnished  by  the  Chilian  government,  he  inadvertently  subjected  quantities 
expressing  the  value  of  one  metal  to  arithmetical  processes  intended  for  quan- 
tities representing  the  value  of  the  other,  producing  an  error  in  the  result  as  to 
gold  of  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  that  would  have  been 
obtained,  according  to  his  theory,  had  no  error  occurred  in  the  calculation,  is 
870,757,532.  The  result  obtained  for  the  silver  product  was  $38,555,205 ;  but 
if  the  error  just  mentioned  had  not  occurred,  it  would  have  been  $56,525,000, 
nearly  twice  the  amount  at  which  Chevalier  estimated  the  product  for  nearly  the 
same  period.  In  1803,  we  have  already  seen,  the  supply  of  silver  amounted  in 
▼alue  to  $280,000.     In  the  twenty  years  from  1804  to  1823  the  amount  coined 
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was  $5,009,622,  and  if  this  be  supposed  to  represent  but  two- thirds  of  the  actual 
product,  (a  more  liberal  allowance  for  contraband  than  has  heretofore  been  made 
for  silver,)  the  quantity  produced  in  the  twenty  years  would  amount  to  #7,562,698, 
or  an  annual  average  of  $378,135,  which  being  considered  as  the  yearly  product 
during  the  twenty- eight  years  from  1804  to  1832,  when  the  mines  of  Copiapo 
were  discovered,  the  whole  product  up  to  that  date  would  be  but  $10,587,780, 
and  we  may  feel  considerable  assurance  that  this  estimate  is  sufficiently  high. 
From  1832  to  1845  we  find  the  yearly  product  stated  by  Mr.'Whitney  and  other 
authorities  as  averaging  about  107,000  pounds  troy,  worth  $1,712,000,  and  pro- 
ducing, in  the  fourteen  years,  $23,968,000.  In  the  following  two  years  the 
yield  was  somethiug  greater,  and  we  may  add  for  these  $3,474,672,  making,  with 
the  supply  from  1804  to  1832,  $38,030,459,  being  nearly  the  same  result 
reached  by  Mr.  Danson  by  a  lucky  miscalculation. 

M.  Chevalier  estimated  the  amount  of  silver  produced  in  Chili  from  1804  to 
1845,  both  inclusive,  at  1,803,636  pounds  troy,  worth  $28,858,176.  By  adding 
the  produce  of  1846  and  1847,  the  value  of  the  silver  obtained  in  the  forty-four 
years  would,  according  to  his  estimate,  amount  to  $32,332,848,  a  sum  $5,697,611 
less  than  has  been  obtained  by  the  foregoing  calculation;  but  the  quantity  herein 
estimated  is  only  $27,442,672  for  the  sixteen  years  from  the  opening  of  the  mines 
of  Copiapo,  being  an  annual  yield  of  $1,715,000  duiing  that  period ;  and  this  does 
not  appear  an  extraordinary  production  when  it  is  considered  that  these  are 
among  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the  world,  and  that  those  of  Potosi  and  Pasco, 
situated  in  a  region  of  perpetual  barrenness  and  desolation,  more  than  13,000  feet 
in  elevation,  produced  for  many  years  after  their  discovery  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity, and  that  the  great  Comstock  mine  in  Nevada  is  producing  a  yearly  supply 
ten  times  as  great. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  put  the  produce  of  the  Chilian  mines  for  the  eight  years  firom 
1846  to  1853  at  1,750,000  lbs.,  worth  $28,000,000,  or  an  annual  value  of 
$3,500,000;  and  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips,  a  mining  engineer  of  Kensington,  Eng- 
land, places  the  product  of  1865  at  300,000  lbs.,  worth  $4^800,000. 

In  1851  the  export  of  silver  in  bars  and  ingots  from  the  port  of  Galdeni 
amounted  to  3,030,874  ounces,  worth  $3,788,593,  and  in  ores  of  different  de- 
grees of  purity,  of  from  eight  to  seventy-throe  per  cent.,  2,312,829  lbs. 
In  1855,  the  export  of  silver  and  silver  oros  amounted  to  $4,725,655.  Since 
the  last  named  date  a  railroad  has  been  completed  from  Caldera  to  Copiapo, 
which  it  was  expected  would  greatly  reduce  the  expenses  of  mining,  ana  lead 
to  the  exportation  of  some  300,000  tons  of  ore  collected  at  the  mines,  which 
will  yield  from  forty-eight  to  four  hundred  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  but 
which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  too  poor  to  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation. 
Increased  activity  in  the  mines  has  been  apparent  ever  since  the  completion  of 
the  road,  about  1858,  and  an  annual  average  of  $4,500,000,  for  the  twenty  yeara 
since  1848,  will  not  be  too  much.  This  will  produce  $90,000,000,  and  the  pro- 
duction for  the  sixty-four  years  may  be  stated  thus : 

Gold.  Silver.  Both  metals. 

1804  to  1848 $56,  760,  000        $38, 030,  459         $94,  790,  459 

1848  to  1868 15, 160,  000  90, 000,  000         105, 160,  000 

1804  to  1868 71,920,000         128,030,459         199,950,459 

Previous  to  1803 138, 000,  000  10, 880,  000         148,  880,  000 


Fromopeningof  mineato  1868  ;^09, 920, 000         138,  910,  459        348, 830, 469 


New  Granada,  formerly  constituting  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  that  name, 
from  1819  to  1830  forming  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  and  at  present 
under  a  reformed  constitution,  with  its  former  provinces  erected  into  confederated 
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states,  known  as  the  "  United  States  of  Colombia,"  had  contributed,  according 
to  Humboldt,  up  to  1803  a  gold  product  of  the  value  of  $275,000,000,  obtained 
from  washing  the  rich  sands  of  the  provinces  of  Antioquia,  Ghoco.and  Veraqna, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Gauca  and  Atrato,  and  on  the  coast  of  Barbacoas. 
At  present  the  precious  metal  is  obtained  by  washings  and  by  rock  mining, 
several  English  companies  operating  in  the  latter  branch  on  the  river  Force. 
Chevalier,  in  1847,  made  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  produced  in  the 
country  from  the  opening  of  the  mines  to  1810,  and  placed  it  at  9295,000,000, 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  estimate  of  Humboldt. 

The  latter,  in  his  work  on  "  New  Spain,"  mentions  the  fraudulent  exporta- 
tion of  gold  from  New  Granada,  under  Spanish  rule,  as  being  quite  extensive 
by  the  way  of  the  Rio  Atrato  and  the  ports  of  Garthagena  and  Portobello ;  yet 
he  allows  but  one-eighth  of  the  whole  for  contraband,  which  might  be  regarded 
88  rather  too  low  an  estimate,  as  he  computed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  for  the 
silver  of  Potosi,  a  metal  much  less  easily  smuggled  than  the  former  on  account 
of  its  less  compendious  character,  and  also  because  the  illicit  commerce  from 
the  Peruvian  mines  was  mostly  conducted  over  the  mountains  and  solitary  wilds 
of  Brazil  on  the  backs  of  llamas,  while  that  of  Granada  found  easy  access  to 
the  frequented  routes  of  trade  From  1789  to  1795  the  coinage  of  the  two 
mints  at  Bogota  and  Popayan  amounted  annually  to  $2,095,000.  In  1801 
S2,100,000  were  coined,  and  an  estimated  amount  of  $400,000  exported  in  ingots 
aud  wrought  gold. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  amount  exported  uncoined  was  cal- 
culated at  very  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  The  actual  product  at  the  begin- 
niog  of  the  century  was  reckoned  at  20,500  marcs,  worth  about  $3,000,000,  of 
which  18,000  marks  had  passed  through  the  mints.  The  product  from  1810  to 
1846  has  been  computed  by  Ghevalier  at  $81,500,000,  and  the  annual  yield  at 
the  latter  date  at  13,276  pounds  troy,  of  the  value  of  $3,200,000.  Allowing 
$3,000,000  a  year  for  the  seven  years  from  1804  to  1810,  and  for  the  year  1847, 
we  have  for  the  forty-four  yrars  $105,500,000  by  Ghevalier's  estimate.  Mr. 
DansoD,  by  adopting  the  opinion  of  Duport  in  reference  to  the  gold  of  Mexico, 
that  the  mint  returns  represent  only  three-eighths  of  the  actual  product,  and 
upon  information  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  English  consuls  coming  down 
to  1829,  calculates  the  amount  from  1804  to  the  end  of  1848  at  $204,255,328, 
or  nearly  twice  the  quantity  estimated  by  Ghevalier,  while  the  "  New  American 
Cyclopedia"  puts  the  annual  produce  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  None 
of  these  consular  returns  in  reference  to  the  gold  and  silver  product  of  New 
Granada,  of  a  later  date  than  1829,  appears  to  have  been  published,  and  resort 
must  he  had  to  other  data  in  endeavoring  to  estimate  its  amount.  All  authori- 
ties unite  in  rejpresenting  the  country  as  rich  in  gold,  and  capable  of  being  made 
to  yield  a  much  larger  annual  tribute  than  it  has  ever  yet  done  either  under 
Spanish  or  native  rule.  Exclusive  of  the  amount  extracted  by  the  English 
companies,  most  of  the  gold  obtained  in  this  as  in  other  South  American  coun- 
tries is  the  product  of  shallow  washings,  prosecuted  chiefly  by  Indians  and 
persons  without  capital,  who  depend  mainly  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  quan- 
tities of  the  precious  metals  thus  procured.  Such  a  system  of  mining,  while 
^  aggregates  may  be  comparatively  small,  will  nevertheless  be  attended  with 
considerable  uniformity  in  the  product  from  year  to  year,  until  the  deposits  be- 
come exhausted  ;  a  result  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reached  in  New 
Granada.  As  the  annual  supply  in  1800,  and  also  in  1846  and  1847,  appears  to 
have  ranged  from  12,600  to  13,276  pounds  troy,  worth  from  $3,100,000  to 
$3,300,000,  according  to  the  best  information  upon  the  subject  we  possess,  and 
as  the  yearly  coinage  appears  to  have  varied  but  little  during  the  fourteen  years 
of  war,  from  1810  to  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army  in  1824,  from  what  it  had  been 
daring  the  ten  peaceful  years  preceding  the  war,  we  may  be  justified  in  assuming 
tbat  the  product  during  the  forty-four  years  differed  but  little  from  year  to  year, 
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or,  if  irregularities  did  sometimeB  take  place,  that  thej  reciprocally  balanced  each 
other,  and  that  a  yearly  average  of  $3,200,000  would  come  as  near  the  true 
amount  as  it  is  practicable  now  to  ascertain  it.  We  thus  obtain,  for  the  period 
from  1804  to  1847,  both  inclusive,  $140,800,000.  As  the  country  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  prosperous,  undergoing  slow  bnt 
substantial  improvement,  we  may  increase  the  assumed  average  to  83,400,000 
for  the  period,  ending  with  1867,  and  set  down  $68,000,000  for  that,  which  i^ 
very  near  the  estimate  of  Chevalier  for  the  same  time.  The  product  for  the 
sixty-four  years  amounts  to  $208,800,000. 

Valuable  silver  mines  are  said  to  exist  in  New  Granada,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  ever  been  developed — ^at  least,  not  to  any  great  extent.  Having 
no  data  at  hand  from  which  to  compute  the  quantity  of  that  metal  produced,  we 
adopt  Mr.  Danson's  estimate  of  $170,000  for  the  period  from  1804  to  1 84*^,  and 
for  the  remaining  period  of  twenty  years  that  of  M.  Chevalier,  of  $260,000  anon- 
ally,  producing  $5,200,000.  The  supply  of  silver  during  the  pixty-four  jean 
will  be  $5,370,000. 

The  treasure  product  of  New  Granada  will  then  stand  thus : 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Amonni  of 
both  metals. 

1804  to  1848 

$140,800,000 
68,000,000 

$170,000 
5,200,000 

$140,970,000 

1848  tol868 

73,200,000 

1804  to  1868 - 

208,800,000 
275,000,000 

5,370.000 

214,170,0(10 

Previous  to  1804 - 

275, 000, 000 

Total 

483,800,000 

5,375,000 

489,170,000 

The  remaining  South  American  republics.Yenezuela  and  Ecuador,  have  nothith- 
erto  furnished  much  ^old  or  silver.  In  the  sixteenth  century  gold  was  obtained  in 
the  firet-named  republio  in  quantities  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  several 
opulent  cities  in  tne  western  departments,  but  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  de- 

Sosits  had  mostly  become  exhausted.  Of  late  years  new  deposits  have  been 
iscovered  in  the  eastern  borders  of  the  republic,  in  the  departments  of  Gnayana 
and  Gumana,  and  considerable  quantities  of  gold  are  said  to  be  obtained  from 
the  washings.  Silver  ores  of  great  richness  have  recently  been  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Merida,  south  of  lake  Maracaibo,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  insare 
a  profitable  return  to  capital  invested  in  opening  mines.  So  far,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  developed.  Both  metals  also  exist  in  Ecuador,  and  might 
be  profitably  mined  if  a  more  enterprising  population  had  them  in  possession. 
The  sands  of  the  rivers  of  Guayaquil,  and  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Amazon, 
contain  grains  and  scales  of  gold,  and  the  province  of  Oriente  is  represented  as 
rich  in  both  the  precious  metals;  but  the  Indians,  who  are  almost  the  only  in- 
habitants and  miners  in  these  localities,  habitually  conceal  from  Europeans  all 
knowledge  of  the  mines. 

When  the  comparatively  unoccupied  departments  of  these  republics  shall 
become  settled  by  an  energetic  and  industrious  people,  their  annual  supplies  of 
these  metals  may  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  We  estimate  their  pro- 
ducts for  the  forty-four  years  at  an  annual  supply  of  $300,000,  and  for  the 
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twenty  years  at  half  a  million  yearly.     The  supplies  of  Ecuador  and  Venezuela 
are  presented  as  follows  : 


1604  to  1848 
1848  to  1868 

1604(0  1868 


Gold. 


$13,100,000 
8,000,000 


21,100,000 


Silver. 


$100,000 
2,000,000 


2,100,000 


Amount  of 
both  metals. 


$13,200,000 
10,000,000 


23,200,000 


The  only  remaining  political  division  of  South  America  requiring  notice  on 
account  of  the  quantities  of  treasure  furnished  to  comm/erce  is  the  empire  of 
Brazil.  The  amount  of  gold  produced  in  this  empire  from  its  discovery  to  1803 
vas  estimated  by  Humboldt,  upon  the  authority  mainly  of  the  Abbe  BaynaPs 
"  Political  and  Philosophical  History  of  the  European  Settlements  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,"  published  about  1778,  at  8855,500,000.  Chevalier  has  com- 
poted  the  amount,  from  the  opening  of  the  mines  to  1845,  at  3,576,192  pounds 
of  pure  gold,  worth  about  $886,895,616,  which,  reckoned  up  to  1803,  would  be 
Bome  fifty  millions  less  than  Humboldt  stated  it.  Since  1803  the  annual  gold 
prodaction,  according  to  Whitney  and  Chevalier,  has  been  about  S2,000,000. 
The  gfeatest  yield  of  this  political  division  was  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
ceotary,'when  the  annual  supply  varied  from  four  millions  to  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  At  present  the  shallow  washings  appear  to  be  nearly  exhausted, 
and  almost  the  entire  supply  is  the  product  of  the  English  companies  mining  in 
the  solid  rock.  The  silver  produced  in  the  empire  is  chiefly  obtained  by  separ- 
ation from  gold,  and  may  be  estimated  at  about  $18,000  annually  for  the  whole 
period  of  sixty-four  years.  The  produce  of  the  Brazilian  mines  is  stated  as 
follows : 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Amount  of 
both  metals. 

1'^  to  1848 

$88,000,000 
40,000,000 

1792,000 
360,000 

$88,792,000 

lS48toie68 

40,360,000 

1500tol804    

128,000,000 
855,500,000 

1,152,000 

129,152,000 
855, 500, 000 

1500  to  1868 

983,^00,000 

1,152,000 

934,652,000 

The  total  product  of  the  South  American  mines  in  gold  and  silver,  from  the 
discovery  of  the  continent  t^  January  1, 1868,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table. 
On  page  346,  volume  3,  **New  Spain,"  Black's  translation,  Humboldt  has  pre- 
sented the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Hualgayoc,  &c.,  from  the  year  1774 
to  1802,  amounting  to  2,180,470  marcs  of  silver,  which,  at  the  estimated  price 
of  eight  dollars  and  a  half  per  marc,  produces  the  sum  of  $18,533,995.  On 
footing  up  the  values  of  the  products  of  the  several  Peruvian  mines,  he  puts,  on 
page  415,  the  yield  of  tl^ese  same  mines,  during  the  same  time,  at  the  value  of 
$185,339,900,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  on  page  346.  As  the 
figures  are  the  same,  the  presumption  is  that  they  were  erroneously  pointed  off. 
In  the  table  below  we  adopt  the  correction  as  made  by  Mr.  Danson,  adding 
to  the  $2,203,698,000  thus  found  Chevalier's  estimate  of  $10,880,000  as  the 
silver  product  of  the  Chilian  mines  prior  to  1803.  In  other  respects  Hum- 
boldt's computations  are  followed. 
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Product  from  1804  to  1848,  (both  metals) $] ,  525,  056»  104 

Excess  of  silver  over  gold G30, 907, 244 

Produced  from  1848  to  1868,  (both  metals) 2,  070. 640, 000 

Excess  of  gold  over  silver 459.  620, 000 

Gold  product  in  the  sixty-four  years 1.  712, 154, 430 

Silver  product  in  the  sixty-four  years 1,  883,  541. 674 

Excess  of  silver  in  the  sixty-four  years 171 ,  387, 244 

Amount  of  both  metals  in  sixty-four  years 3,  595»  696, 104 

Gold  product  fiom  1804  to  1868 1,712,154,430 

Gold  product  prior  to  1804  (311  years) 1,  348. 500. 000 

Excess  in  the  sixty^four  years 363, 654. 430 

Gold  product  from  1848  to  1868 1,  265, 080, 000 

Difference  between  this  product  and  that  of  311  years  prior 

to  1804 83,  420, 000 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  during  the  twenty  years  just  closed 
there  has  been  produced  in  North  and  South  America  an  amount  of  gold  only 
$83,420,000  less  than  the  whole  quantity  computed  by  Humboldt  as  the  product 
of  tbe  American  mines  for  a  period  of  311  years  prior  to  1804. 

Of  the  $1,265,080,000  produced  in  the  twenty  years  $1,015,000,000  were 
obtained  in  the  United. States,  and  $250,000,000  in  otner  portions  of  the  American 
continent;  the  United  States  producing,  as  it  appears,  four-fifths  of  the  gold 
fumiRhed  by  the  whole  continent  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  quantity  of  silver  supplied  during  the  same  time  was  $805,560,000, 
of  which  the  United  States  have,  within  the  last  seven  years,  contributed 
$100,000,000. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  gold  supplied  during  the  last  sixty- 
four  years  is  greater  by  $363,654,430  than  the  total  amount  of  gold  contributed 
during  the  311  years  previous  to  1804,  and  that  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
furnished  since  1804  is  equal  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  of  both  metab 
produced  previous  to  that  aate. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  contributed  during  the  last  twenty  years  is 
$545,583,896  greater  than  the  quantity  obtained  during  the  forty-four  previous 
years. 

The  total  product  of  the  whole  American  continent  from  ito  first  discovery  in 
1492  to  the  commencement  of  1868,  of  both  metals,  amounts  to  $9,107,725,889, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  $9,108,000,000. 

Average  annual  product  for  the  whole  continent  during  the  forty- 
four  years $34,  660,  366 

During  the  last  twenty  years 103, 532, 000 

During  the  last  sixty- four  years 56, 182, 752 

The  product  of  the  whole  continent  for  the  year  1868  may,  from  present 
indications,  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Gold.  Silver.  Both  metals. 

United  States $60. 000,  000  $20,  000,  000  $80,  000, 000 

Mexico 3,  000,  000  26, 000,  000  29,  000, 000 

South  America 7,  900,  000  14,  378, 000  22,  278, 000 

British  America 3,  500, 000  3,  500, 000 

Central  America 300,  000  200,  000  500, 000 

Total 74,  700,  000      60,  578, 000     135,  278, 000 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  present  day  the  United  States  fomishea 
four-fifths  of  the  gold,  and  one-third  of  the  silver  product  of  the  American 
continent,  and  more  than  foor-seventha  of  the  annual  supply  of  the  precioiu 
metals  from  Norfh  and  South  America.  ^.^.^.^^^  by GoOglc 
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The  European  continent,  which  during  the  middle  ages  famished  the  principal 
sapplies  of  the  precious  metals,  contributed,  during  the  16th  century,  an  annual 
amount  of  less  than  one  million  of  dollars. 

During  the  succeeding  century,  under  the  stimulus  imparted  hy  the  extraor- 
dinary productiveness  of  the  American  mines,  those  of  Europe  returned  an 
average  yield  of  about  a  million  and  a  half,  increased  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
four  millions,  after  which  they  began  to  decline,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  produced  about  three  millions  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  amount  of  gold  produced  in  Europe  at  the  present  day  is  but  little  over 
two  millions  of  dollars.  The  supply  of  silver  has,  however,  considerably  in- 
creased of  late  years,  owing  to  improvements  in  the  process  of  separating  it  from 
lead,  and  the  European  product  of  that  metal  may  now  be  estimated  at  some- 
thing over  eight  millions. 

Great  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  must  have  furnished  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold,  and  even  at  the  present  day  small  quantities  are 
obtained  at  the  mines  at  Merionethshire,  Wales,  the  value  of  which,  since  1860, 
may  amount  to  about  $250,000;  in  186-)  it  amounted  to  1,664  ounces  of  gold, 
equal  in  value  to  about  $33,000,  and  this  amount  is  not  likely  to  be  much  in- 
creased in  any  future  year.  It  is,  however,  by  working  its  mines  of  argentiferous 
galena  that  Great  Britain  contributes  most  to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals ; 
the  silver  thus  obtained,  amounting,  in  1852,  to  818,325  ounces,  worth  $1,091,104. 
In  1865  the  supply  from  this  source  was  724,856  ounces,  troy,  worth  $966,474. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1856  the  quantity  of  silver  separated  from  lead  ores  in 
the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  about  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  troy  ounces, 
worth  over  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

France  has  no  gold  mines  of  any  value.  The  sands  of  the  Rhine  contain 
small  quantities  of  the  precious  metal,  and  formerly  it  is  thought  produced  con- 
siderable gold.  Washings  in  certain  localities  are  still  carried  on,  and  in  1846 
the  amount  obtained  in  this  way  was  about  $9,000.  Its  silver  lead  mines  are  of 
mare  importance,  and  in  1865  produced  18,000  pounds  of  silver  of  the  value  of 
$288,000. 

Spain  has  been  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  both  the  precious  metals  from 

the  earliest  ages,  and  the  Phenicians  laid  them  under  heavy  tribute  several 

centuries  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.     The  Romans,  and 

afterwards  the  Moors,  continued  to  work  them,  and  gold  was  obtained  not  only 

from  washing  the  sands  of  the  Dure,  the  Tagus,  and  other  rivers,  but  also  by 

mining  in  the  solid  rock.     The  amount  of  that  metal  contributed  by  Spain  at 

the  present  day  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  $10,000  annu  illy.     Of  silver  it 

furnishes  a  more  liberal  supply,  chiefly  obtained  from  its  mines  of  argentiferous 

galena,  amounting  in  late  years  annually  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 

worth  over  $1,600,000. 

The  most  important  mines  are  those  of  Hiendelaencina,  which  have  produced 
since  1846,  7,7 17,000  English  ounces  of  silver,  worth  about  $10,000,000.  These 
are  so  rich  in  silver  near  the  surface  that  the  galena  often  yielded  from  130  to 
180  ounces  to  the  ton.  They  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet,  the 
yield  of  silver  appearing  to  decline  with  the  depth  of  the  mine. 

That  gold  was  found  in  Scandinavia  at  a  very  early  period  seems  evident 
from  an  examination  of  the  implements  taken  from  numerous  Scandinavian  tu- 
muU  of  very  remote  ages,  which  are  preserved  and  arranged  in  the  museum  at 
Copenhagen,  among  which  are  swords,  daggers,  knives,  and  other  edged  instru- 
ments, the  blades  of  which  are  made  of  gold  or  copper,  with  an  edge  or'  iron.  . 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting ;  the  profuse  application  of  copper  and  gold, 
contrasted  with  the  parsimony  used  in  the  expenditure  of  iron,  seeming  to  prove 
that  gold  and  copper  were  much  more  abundant  than  iron  among  the^nknomn 
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people  who  raised  the  tnmiili.  But  at  the  present  day  the  silver  mines  at  Kongs- 
Derg,  in  Norway,  and  the  silver  lead  mines  of  Sala,  in  Westmannia,  Sweden, are 
the  only  Scandinavian  mines  of  any  itnpprtance.  The  first  have  been  worked 
regularly  since  1624,  and  from  that  date  to  the  present  time  have  yielded  1,840,000 
pounds  of  fine  silver,  worth  twenty-nine  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  For  the 
last  thirty  years  the  annual  produce  has  been  $254,000,  and  the  net  profit 
$158,000.  The  Swedish  mines  at  this  day  yield  rather  less  than  3,000  pounds 
of  silver,  worth  $45,000.  Of  late  years  the  Scandinavian  mines  have  very  much 
declined  in  value. 

The  Austrian  empire  furnishes  annually  of  the  precious  metals  a  quantity 
valued  at  from  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  provinces  most  produclive 
are  Transylvania,  Hungary,  the  Banat,  and  Bohemia.  Saltzburg,  Tyrol,  and 
Styria  formerly  produced  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  yi^ld 
of  these  provinces  has  declined  until  their  annual  produce  is  insignificant.  The 
principal  mines  of  Hungary  are  those  of  Schemnitz,  Kremuitz,  and  Nensobl, 
employing  about  15,000  miners,  and  producing  large  quantities  of  the  preeiouB 
as  well  as  of  the  useful  metals.  Those  of  Schemnitz  were  opened  in  745,  and  of 
Kremnitz  in  770,  and  with  temporary  interruptions  have  been  carried  on  to  the 
present  time.  The  ores  are  auro-argentiferous,  and  are  treated  with  great  scien- 
tific skill,  the  results  of  centuries  of  experience.  They  are  not  of  a  very  pro- 
duqtive  character,  but  owing  to  the  extensive  scale  upon  which  mining  operations 
are  conducted,  the  eminent  engineering  and  metallurgical  skill  employed,  con- 
nected with  a  rigid  system  of  economy,  the  mines  are  still  profitably  worked, 
and  have  enriched  their  successive  proprietors  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
The  extensive  adit-level  to  drain  the  Schemnitz  mines,  commeneed  in  1782,  was 
about  two-thirds  completed  in  1850,  at  an  expense  of  about  $200  per  fathom. 
This  work  is  to  be  ten  miles  long,  and  will  cut  the  veins  at  a  depth  of  1,380  feet. 
Mines  of  gold  and  silver  occur  on  the  western  border  of  Transylvania,  near  the 
towns  of  Nagybanya,  Kapnik,  and  Felsobanya,  and  also  at  Zalathna.  Th^ 
ancient  works  at  these  mines  are  on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  the  yield  of  the  precioiiB 
metals  is  much  less  than  it  was  several  hundred  years  ago.  The  Transylvania 
mines  produce  the  rare  and  interesting  combination  of  gold  and  tellurium.  The 
mines  of  the  Banat  are  found  in  a  narrow  gorge  made  by  the  waters  of  the 
Danube,  forcing  a  passage  through  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  ores  are 
principally  argentiferous  copper,  yielding  about  120  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton, 
together  with  a  little  gold.  The  mines  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the 
Banat  yield  annually  about  5,400  pounds  of  gold,  worth  $1,215,000.  The  other 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire  yield,  perhaps,  100  pounds  more,  worth  from 
$22,000  to  $23,000.  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Bohemia,  and  the  Banat  furnish 
yearly  over  90,000  pounds  of  silver,  worth  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollart. 
That  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Tyrol,  Saltzburg,  and  Styria  is  so  trifling  in 
quantity  that  no  estimate  is  attempted.  Yet  these  provinces,  anciently  a  part 
of  the  Italian  province  of  lllyria,  lying  in  the  region  of  the  Noric  Alps,  poured 
out  such  a  copious  stream  of  gold  two  thousand  years  ago  that  its  great  quantity, 
according  to  Strabo,  caused  a  decrease  of  one-third  in  its  price  throughout  ail 
Italy,  and  induced  the  proprietors  to  employ  fewer  workmen  in  order  to  raise  its 
value  again ;  and  Pliny  relates  that  the  Roman  senate,  in  order  to  restrain  the 
excessive  production  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  consequent  fall  in  their  value, 
limited  the  number  of  slaves  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines  to  5,000.  So  rich  in 
gold  at  that  day,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  was  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire  now  under  consideration,  and  portions  of  northern  Italy,  that  the  predoua 
metal  was  found  partly  in  large  grains  upon  the  surface  and  partly  in  minec^  so 
pure  that  an  eighth  part  only  was  lost  by  the  process  of  smelting  and  refining. 
Near  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol,  were  mines  which,  as  late  as  1525,  produced  62,000 
pounds  of  silver  when  that  metal  was  six  times  as  valuable  as  it  is  now.  These 
mines  were  the  £1  Dorado  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  with  those  of  Hungary, 
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Saxonj,  Bobemia,  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  the  Spanish  peninsula,  furnished 
the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  during  the  middle  ages.  But  the  mines  of 
Brixeu  are  exhausted,  and  those  of  the  Noric  Alps  have  long  since  ceased  to 
eierctse  a  disturbing  influence  on  prices  by  the  teeming  abundance  of  their 
treasures.  Tyrol  and  Saltzburg  yield  at  the  present  day  but  trifling  quantities 
of  fTold  and  silver. 

The  total  annual  product  of  the  Austrian  empire  in  both  the  precious  metals 
Diy  be  set  down  at  an  average  value  of  $2,700,000. 

Since  its  incorporation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  of  Saxony,  and  the  duchy 
of  Nassau,  Prussia  furnished  more  silver  than  any  other  state  in  Europe.  The 
tmoant  of  gold  furnished  is  very  small,  consisting  of  a  few  pounds  obtained  in 
the  Hartz  and  from  washing  the  sands  of  the  Rhine  and  other  rivers  in  Ger- 
Duny,  not  exceeding  in  all  ten  pounds. 

The  Erz  Gebiige  mountains,  dividing  Saxony  from  Bohemia,  have  been  the 
Kene  of  mining  operations  ever  since  the  tenth  century. 

The  mines  of  Freiberg,  on  the  Saxony  side  of  the  mountains,  were  opened 
tboot  the  close  of  the' twelfth  century,  and  since  1524  have  yielded  about 
17,000,000  pounds  troy  of  silver,  worth  $112,000,000.  More  than  nine  hundred 
nim  are  said  to  exist  in  this  mining  district,  interesting  as  affording  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  silver  veins  retaining  their  character  for  richness  at  great 
depths,  many  of  them  being  now  worked  at  a  depth  of  nearly  1,400  feet,  while 
the  quantities  of  silver  obtained  are  constantly  increasing.  Many  other  silver 
mioes  are  found  in  Saxony,  but  those  of  Freiberg  are  the  most  important.  The 
aaanal  product  is  about  80,000  pounds,  equal  in  value  to  $1,280,000,  of  which 
the  Freibei^  mines  produce  nine-tenths.  Another  very  interesting  distnct  is 
fonod  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  principally  belonging  to  Hanover  and  Brunswick, 
and  since  1866  constituting  a  part  of  Prussia.  Tne  principal  mines  are  those 
Af  Clausthal,  Andreasberg,  and  Rammelsberg.  Operations  commenced  in  the 
li^t  district  A.  D.  968,  and  in  the  others  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  business  coimected  with  these  mines  gives  employment  to  about 
60,000  persons.  The  Andreasberg  mines  are  the  most  productive,  and  have 
be<*n  the  most  extensively  wrought.  The  great  Sampson  vein  has  been  worked 
tn  the  depth  of  2,580  feet,  being  the  deepest  mine  T\f>w  in  operation  in  the  world. 
At  die  depth  of  2,160  feet  one  of  the  finest  accumulations  of  ore  ever  met  with 
wu  struck,  and  the  works  have  been  carried  down  420  feet  further  without  any 
considerable  change  in  the  richness  of  the  ore.  The  mines  are  carried  on  profit- 
ably, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  ore  (which  is  argentiferous 
galena)  as  the  highly  improved  system  upon  which  all  mining  operations  are 
Cfmducted.  The  vein  system  is  of  great  complexity,  and  the  metalliferous  com- 
binations of  great  variety,  their  successful  treatment  presenting  examples  of  the 
highest  achievements  yet  attained  in  chemical  and  metallurgical  science.  The 
annual  production  of  silver  from  the  Hartz  mines  is  27,000  pounds,  valued  at 
1432,000. 

From  five  to  ten  pounds  of  gold  are  annually  obtained  by  separation,  worth 
from  11,200  to  $2,500. 

The  galena  of  the  upper  Hartz  contains  generally  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
three  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

The  little  duchy  of  Nassau,  of  only  eighty-two  German  square  miles  in  extent, 
has  several  hundred  mines  in  operation,  of  which  thirty  are  of  argentiferous  lead, 
eome  of  which  have  been  mined  since  1158,  and  produce  about  2,500  pounds  of 
silver  annually. 

In  the  province  of  Silesia  are  similar  ores,  which  have  been  mined  near  Tar- 
Dowitz  tiQce  1526.  In  the  Rhenish  provinces,  near  Gobleutz,  Siegen  and  Aix 
U  Chapelle,  the  same  kind  of  mines  have  recently  been  opened,  which  appear 
to  promise  weU,  the  ores  of  several  yielding  80  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

The  tilver  of  Prussia  is  mostly  the  product  of  such  ores,  and  in  SileiQia,  the 
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Rhenish  provinces,  and  the  duchj  of  Nassau  the  annaal  supply  is  70,000 

Sounds  or  more,  equal  in  value  to  $1,120,000.    The  product  of  the  whole  king- 
om,  as  recently  enlarged,  including  the  supplies  of  Saxony  and  the  Hartz,  is 
180,000  or  190,000  pounds,  equal  in  value  from  $2,880,000  to  $3,000,000. 

Italy  has  furnished  the  precious  metals  from  very  early  times.  The  sands 
of  the  rivers  descf^nding  from  the  Pennine  and  Leopontiue  Alps  were  washed 
for  gold  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  still  continue  to  contribute  small 
quantities.  The  most  important  mines  now  in  operation  are  in  Piedmont,  which 
in  1844  yielded  only  about  560  pounds  of  gold,  worth  about  $130,000.  English 
and  French  companies  have  recently  undertaken  the  working  of  some  of  these 
mines  with  very  encouraging  results,  we  are  informed  in  a  late  excellent  work 
on  "The  Mines  and  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver,"  by  J.  Arthur  PhiHips,  of 
Kensington,  England ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  product  is  much  greater 
now  than  in  1844. 

The  silver  furnished  by  Italy  is  mostly  obtained  i&om  its  argentiferous  lead 
mines  found  in  Piedmont,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  other  provinces,  amounting 
annually  of  recent  years  to  about  30,000  pounds^  and  is  worth  nearly  half  a 
million  of  dollars. 

If  t}ie  result  of  recent  mining  enterprises  in  the  Italian  states  have  been  as 
successful  as  there  is  reason  to  hope  they  have  been,  they  must  at  the  present 
day  contribute  a  supply  of  gold  and  silver  equal  to  the  value  of  about  $750,000. 

Small  quantities  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  both  metals,  are  obtained  in  Earopean 
Russia,  or  so  much  of  that  empire  as  lies  west  of  the  Ural  mountains,  in  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Greece,  and  in  Switzerland,  sometimes  by  washing  the  nearly 
exhausted  sand  of  some  of  the  rivers  of  these  countries,  occasionally  by  rock 
mining  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and,  more  frequently,  as  a  product  of 
the  silver-lead  mines.  The  quantities  thus  obtained  in  many  localities  are  sep- 
arately of  small  amount,  but  in  the  aggregate  become  important,  and  help  to 
swell  the  supply  of  Europe  to  an  amount  varying  at  different  times,  but  averag** 
iug,  of  late  years,  about  8,000  pounds  of  gold  and  500,000  pounds  of  silver, 
equal  in  value  in  round  numbers  to  about  $10,000,000. 

The  product  of  Europe  in  the  precious  metals  appears  to  have  reached  its 
lowest  point  for  several  centuries  about  1830.  In  1800  it  furnished  5,300  marcs 
of  gold,  equal  to  3,475  pounds,  troy,  and  !^15,200  French  marcs  of  silver,  equal 
to  141,150  pounds.  In  1830  the  amount  of  silver  obtained  was  about  the  same, 
but  the  supply  of  gold  had  declined  to  3,500  marcs,  or  about  two-thirds  the  quan- 
tity produced  in  1800.  In  1850  the  gold  product  had  increased  to  over  5,000 
pounds,  and  in  1860  to  about  6,000  or  6.500  pounds,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
must  be  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds  more.  From  1830  to  1850  the 
yield  of  silver  in  Europe  increased  about  250,000  pounds,  since  which  last  date 
it  has  probably  increased  100,000  pounds  more.  This  has  been  partly  the  result 
of  the  discovery  of  valuable  mines  in  Spain  in  1843,  the  increasing  richness  of 
the  ore  of  the  Freiberg  mines  in  Saxony,  and  of  the  improvements  introduced 
by  Pattison's  process  of  dissilvering  lead. 

The  additional  quantities  of  gold  now  obtained  are  due  entirely  to  improved 
systems  of  mining  and  drainage,  and  not  to  tho  disco veiy  of  new  deposits. 
Some  of  the  Austrian  mines  which  are  still  profitably  worked  yield  only  four 
parts  in  1,000,000  of  the  stanvp-work,  and  in  Italy  some  of  the  mines  yield  only 
8  pennyweight  of  gold  to  the  ton.   ^ 

At  the  Russian  mines  at  Beresov  the  stamped  ore  returns  only  from  .0013  to 
.00208  per  cent,  of  gold. 

ASIA. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  g;old  in  California  and  Australia  the  Russian 
empire  contributed  the  principal  supplies  of  that  metal  from  its  mines  in  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural  mountains,  in  Siberia,  and  iu  the  CaucaanB.    The 
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mined  of  the  Ural  were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  laBt  century,  and 
operations  commenced  at  Beresov  in  1752  by  mining  iu  the  solid  rock  These 
mines  are  still  continued,  although  their  yield  is  very  small,  and  in  1850  was 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  their 
product  was  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  of  g61d  annually.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  were  sixty-six  localities  in  the  Ural  where  mining  operations 
vere  carried  on,  most  of  which  are  now  abandoned.  Even  in  those  now  existing' 
the  percentage  of  gold  is  very  small,  and  it  is  only  from  the  combined  causes 
of  low  wages  and  skilful  management  that  they  can  be  profitably  worked ; 
and  sach  is  the  perfection  of  the  apparatus  employed  of  late  years  that  the 
amount  of  gold  is  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  veins. 

The  large  quantities  of  gold  furnished  by  Russia  during  the  last  forty  years 
have  not,  however,  been  obtained  from  these  mines,  but  from  washing  the 
auriferous  sands  of  Siberia  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ob,  the  Irtish,  and  the  Yenisei, 
and  the  rivers  descending  from  the  Ural,  commenced  in  this  last  locality  in  1814, 
iu  western  Siberia  in  1829,  and  in  the  east  in  1838,  carried  on  partly  by  the 
government  and  partly  by  individuals  upon  paying  a  progressive  tax,  amounting, 
in  some  cases,  to  thirty  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  on  the  gross  product,  independ- 
ent of  other  special  taxes.  The  total  amount  of  gold  obtained  from  the  Russian 
washings,  from  their  commencement  in  1814  to  this  date,  is  about  1,880,000 
pounds,  troy,  and  the  amount  furnished  by  rock  mining  from  1752  to  the  present 
about  130,000  pounds,  making  an  entire  product  of  about  2,000,000  pounds  of 
gold,  worth  from  $450,000,000  to  $500,000,000. 

The  silver  of  Russia  is  obtained  from  silver  ores,  argentiferous  galena,  copper, 
and  by  separation  from  native  gold.  Silver  mines  are  found  in  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, in  the  valley  of  the  Ob,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to 
1S55  had  produced  nearly  3,000,000  pounds  of  that  metal,  containing  100,000 
pounds  of  gold,  worth  over  $70,000,000.  The  annual  produce  of  the  Altai 
mining  district  in  silver  at  the  last-named  date  was  45,000  pounds,  since  which 
it  has  gradually  declined.  Another  mining  district  lies  in  the  province  of  Irkutsk, 
Boatiieast  of  Lake  Baikal,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amoor,  which  in  1771  yielded 
27,600  pounds  of  silver.  Mines  of  argentiferous  galena  have  been  opened  in 
the  Yablonoi  mountains,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Amoor  and  the  Lena,  which 
in  1S65  yielded  21,000  pounds  of  silver. 

Veins  of  similar  ores  have  recently  been  explored  in  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
country  of  the  Kirghises,  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Don. 
The  present  product  of  Russia  in  silver  is  probably  about  80,000  pounds,  and 
of  the  value  of  $1,280,000. 

The  total  value  of  Russian  silver  since  1810  appears  to  be  about  $45,000,000. 
The  annual  product  at  the  present  is  about  $15,000,000  of  gold  and  $1,000,000 
of  silver,  making  a  total  of  $16,000,000  as  the  value  of  both  metals. 

Previous  to  1800  the  Russian  mines  had  not  yielded  an  annual  amount  of 
over  $200,000,  and  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  deposit  mines  in  1814, 
those  of  Beresov  had  declined  to  $65,000.  After  this  period  there  was  a, 
progressive  increase  until  1847.  In  1826  the  yield  was  $2,578,000;  in  1830, 
$3,485,000 ;  in  1840,  $5,800,000  ;  and  in  1847,  $18,200,000.  Since  the  last- 
named  period  there  has  been  an  apparent  decline,  the  yield  since  1854,  and  for 
several  years  previous,  having  been  $15,000,000. 

The  Russian  authorities  ascribe  the  falling  off  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
deposits  and  the  nnskilfulness  of  those  in  the  business. 

The  metalliferous  districts  of  Russja  are  of  immense  extent,  and  are  doubtless 
capable  of  contributing  much  more  copious  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  than 
have  yet  been  reported  from  the  mines.  It  is  said  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in 
that  spirit  of  wisdom  which  has  already  so  eminently  distinguished  his  reign 
intends  making  a  large  deduction  in  the  duties  imposed  on  the  produce  of  private 
mines,  and  at  the  same  time  will  throw  open  the  Grown  mines  and  washings  to 
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tbe  public;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  policy  would  result  in  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  from  Russia. 

A  certain  amount  of  gold  annually  enters  the  commerce  of  western  nations 
from  Asia  and  Africa,  but  the  amount  thus  obtained  is  rather  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture  than  of  reliable  information. 

Both  China  and  Japan  are  known  to  contain  gold,  and  it  is  asserted  the  de- 
posits are  very  extensive.  Sir  R.  Murchison  states  that  the  Chinese  have  ceased 
working  their  mines,  according  to  certain  theories  of  political  economy.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  houses  of  the 
chief  nobility,  it  is  represented,  were  literally  covered  with  gold;  and  the 
Dutch  in  sixty  years'  trade  are  said  to  have  carried  away  from  $125,000,000  to 
$250,000,000  But  so  little  is  known  of  the  internal  affairs  of  that  empire  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  its  product  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
relation  between  gold  and  silver,  in  1857,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Harris,  United 
States  consul  at  Simoda,  Japan,  to  be  that  of  I  to  3-}-,  the  relation  between  them 
in  Europe  and  America  being,  at  the  time,  as  1  to  15. 

The  sands  of  the  rivers  of  Thibet,  of  the  Burmese  empire,  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  island  of  Borneo,  of  the  Celebes  and 
Philippine  islands,  are  well  known  to  be  auriferous,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  celebrated  from  remote  ages  for  their  golden  treasure.  Sir  James  Brooke 
states  that  5,000  persons,  mostly  Chinese,  wash  from  the  sands  on  the  western 
coast  of  Borneo  $5,000,000  annually.  The  washings  of  the  Burrampooter  were 
estimated  by  Jacob,  in  1830,  to  amount  to  from  $600,000  to  $700,000  annually. 
Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  gold  annually  obtained  from 
southern  Asia  and  the  Eastern  archipelago.  Mr.  Whitney,  in  his  very  aseful 
work,  "  The  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,"  stated  the  amount  at  25,000 
pounds  annually,  or  about  $5,600,000. 

Africa,  though  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  richest  gold  countries  of  the  world, 
has,  since  the  Christian  era,  contributed  comparatively  little  to  the  commerce  of 
civilized  nations.  In  Kordofan,  on  the  White  Nile,  the  natives  obtain  gold  by 
washing  the  anrifei'ous  earth  in  wooden  bowls,  which  they  store  in  quills  of  the 
vulture  and  pass  it  into  the  hands  of  the  traders.  The  gold  of.  Sannaar  and 
Abyssinia  occurs  in  the  form  of  scales  and  grains  in  quartz  enclosed  in  granite, 
gneiss,  and  slates.  That  of  Nubia  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color  and  remarkably 
pure.  The  sands  of  Mozambique,  on  the  southeast  coast,  near  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  are  also  washed  by  the  natives,  and  a  portion  of  the  gold  obtained  an- 
nually reaches  the  English  colony  at  Cape  Town.  But  probably  the  richest 
gold  district  is  in  the  Bambouk  country,  south  of  the  Senegal  river,  where  the 
soil  is  represented  as  so  auriferous  that  every  cubic  foot  contains  gold  in  the 
shape  of  lumps,  grains,  and  spangles.  It  is  washed  by  the  natives  and  given 
to  the  Moors  in  exchange  for  salt. 

Birkmyre  hAs  estimated  the  annual  amount  of  gold  furnished  by  Africa  at 
4,000  pounds,  and  this  has  generally  been  adopted  by  subsequent  writers. 
As  it  is  all  obtained  by  washing,  and  is  of  great  purity,  it  may  be  valued  at 
$1,000,000. 

All  attempts  to  develope  the  gold  mines  of  Africa  by  civilized  nations  have 
hitherto  failed.  The  Portuguese,  tempted  by  the  rich  mines  of  Bambouk,  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  the  ruins  of  the  Portu- 
guese forts  and  houses  are  all  that  remain  of  their  temporary  occupancy.  At 
present  the  climate,  even  more  than  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  seems  to  hxX 
defiance  to  every  effort  on  the  part  of  Europeans  to  work  these  mines. 

This  sketch  of  the  countries  furnishing  the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  at 
the  present  day  will  be  concluded  by  a  notice  of  one  of  the  most  important  gold- 
producing  countries  of  modem  times. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  gold  was  discovered  in  Australia  by  a  returned  Cali- 
fornia miner,  and  a  rush  for  the  unwrought  placers  immediately  commenced  by 
orowds  of  miners  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  / 
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The  island  of  Australia,  embracing  an  area  of  about  3,000,000  square  miles, 
nearly  equalliug  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  in  extent,  includes  the  colonies 
of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  West  Aus- 
trmlia.  Victoria  has  produced  much  the  largest  quantity  of  the  gold  exported 
from  the  island  since  1851,  having  furnished  thirty- three  and  a  half  millions  out 
of  a  total  product  of  38,260,000  troy  ounces,  the  balance  being  chiefly  supplied 
by  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia. 

So  exceedingly  rich  in  gold  were  the  placers  of  Australia,  that  in  the  very 
year  of  its  discovery  more  than  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the 
precious  metal  was  exported ;  in  the  fotlowing  year  the  export  amounted  to 
fifty -six  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  in  1853  to  more  than  sixty-one  millions  of 
doUare,  an  amount  which  has  not  since  been  equalled  in  any  one  year. 

The  colony  of  Victoria  lies  in  tbe  southeast  part  of  the  island,  and  has  an 
area  of  87,000  square  miles,  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. Its  gold-bearing  strata  belong  to  tbe  lower  palaeozoic  or  Silurian  age,  con- 
nsting  chiefly  of  schistose  and  slaty  rocks,  accompanied  by  qnartzose  and  mi- 
caceous substances,  and  cover  a  surface  estimated  at  not  less  than  30,000  square 
miles.  In  geological  series  thev  conespond  with  the  auriferous  rocks  of  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  appear  to  belong  to  a  much  earlier  epoch  than  those  of 
California. 

In  Australia,  as  in  California,  gold  is  obtained  either  from  shallow  placers, 
deep  diggings,  or  veins  of  auriferous  quartz ;  and  more  recently  it  has  been 
foand  in  the  clay-stone  itself,  and  bands  of  gold  quartz  have  been  discovered 
in  dikes  of  diorite  which  intersect  upper  Silurian  or  lower  devonian  rocks. 

The  present  product  of  Victoria  is  about  1,500,000  ounces,  that  of  New  South 
Wales  32,000,  and  South  Australia  and  Queensland  50,000,  making  a  present 
annual  product  for  the  whole  of  Australia  of  1,870,000  troy  ounces. 

The  gold  of  Australia  bein^  of  great  purity,  averaging  about  ^^^  or  about 
twenty-three  carats  fine,  may  be  estimated  at  the  price  of  $20  per  ounce,  mak- 
ing the  present  yearly  product  worth  $37,400,000. 

Quartz  mining  is  being  successfully  prosecuted. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1857  the  existence  of  gold  in  Otago,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  New  Zealand,  was  made  known.  At  different  times  from  that  period  up  to 
1862  fnrther  evidences  of  its  existence  were  discovered,  and  numbers  of  miners 
had  commenced  washings  on  the  western  coast  of  Nelson,  and  several  compa- 
nies were  organized  for  working  quartz  veins. 

In  February,  1862,  two  California  miners  started  on  a  prospecting*  tour  up 
Molynenx  river,  and  in  three  months  brought  into  Dunedin  eighty-seven  pounds 
of  gold,  and  received  from  the  provisional  government  a  bonus  of  (£2,000  for 
making  known  the  locality  from  which  it  had  been  obtained. 

New  deposits  are  found  from  time  to  time,  the  island  having  already  exported 
3,240,000  ounces,  which,  if  of  equal  purity  with  the  gold  of  Australia,  may  be 
estimated  at  the  value  of  $64,800,000. 

The  present  annual  product  of  New  Zealand  is  about  497,000  ounces,  equal  in 
value  to  about  $9,900,000. 

The  money  value  of  the  gold  product  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  be 
stated  in  round  numbers  at  $47,000,000. 

The  silver  furnished  by  these  islands  is  obtained  by  separation  from  native 
gold,  and  amounts  to  9,000  pounds  per  annum,  worth  $144,000. 

New  Zealand  contains  an  area  of  95,500  square  miles,  and  is  nearly  of  the 
same  size  as  the  State  of  Oregon.  Its  auriferous  veins  and  drifts  are  numerous 
and  extensive,  and  promise  an  abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Tbe  gold  thus  far  obtained  has  been  mainly  procured  from  shallow  places  and 
deep  diggings  in  the  alluvions.    Much  of  it  is  produced  by%luice  washing.     The 
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geolo^cal  age  of  the  anriferous  drifts  of  New  Zealand  has  not  been  fallj  deter- 
mined. 

In  1830,  Mr.  William  Jacob  estimated  the  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
produced  by  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  Asiatic  Russia,  and  certain  parts  of 
northern  Africa,  from  1492  to  the  end  of  1829,  at  162,000,000  pounds  sterling. 
Mr.  William  Newmarch,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Tooke's  •*  History  of  Prices," 
published  in  1857,  computes  the  product  of  the  same,  from  1492  to  1803,  at 
c€80,000,000  of  gold,  equal  to  $388,800,000 ;  and  .£60,000,000  of  silver,  equal 
to  $291,000,000;  and  from  1492  to  1848  at  d£  170,000,000  of  gold,  equal  to 
$826,200,000  ;  and  de90,000,000  of  silver,  equal  to  $437,400,000. 

Adopting  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Newmarch  up  to  the  year  1848,  we  compate 
as  the  product  of  the  twenty  years  since  that  date,  for  Europe,  an  annual  aver- 
age of  $2,000,000  gold  and  $7,000,000  silver ;  or  for  the  whole  period  $40,000,000 
gold  and  $140,000,000  silver,  making  a  total  of  $180,000,000  of  both  metals. 
For  the  Russian  empire  $15,000,000  gold  aal  $1,000,000  silver  yearly,  or 
$300,000,000  of  the  first,  and  $20,000,000  of  the  second,  for  the  whole  time, 
being  a  total  of  $320,000,000  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  product  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  we  compute  at  $890,000,000  gold 
and  $5,500,000  silver  for  the  sixteen  years  since  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia,  making  a  total  of  $895,500,000  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  amount  of  gold  received  by  western  nations  from  Asia  and  Africa  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  or  any  preceding  period,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any 
approximation  even  to  certainty.  That  a  certain  quantity  is  received,  perhaps 
variable  in  amount  from  year  to  year,  there  can  be  no  question,  but  both  the 
amount  produced  and  the  proportion  received  in  Europe  and  America  are  so 
much  matters  of  conjecture  that  it  is  thought  better  not  to  include  these  conn- 
tries  in  the  following  table.  Chevalier  computed  the  product  of  Asia,  excluding 
Russia  and  Turkey,  in  1848,  at  $4,400,000  silver,  and  $13,700,000  gold;  and 
that  of  Africa  at  $2,700,000.  In  1865  he  computes  the  yield  of  India  to  have 
been  $5,500,000;  the  Philippine  and  Sandwich  Islands  $17,200,000  gold ;  China 
$17,911,000  gold,  and  $13,300,000  silver,  and  Japan,  $7,500,000  gold,  and 
$8,800,000  silver ;  and  the  product  of  Afric  i  at  $6,800,000  gold.  If  we  take 
an  average  of  these  figures  for  Asia  and  Africa  respectively  for  the  product  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  we  obtain  about  $600,000,000  for  the  gold  of  Asia,  and 
$240,000,000  as  its  silver  product;  and  about  $100,000,000  for  the  gold  of 
Africa.  This  would  add  $700,000,000  more  to  the  value  of  the  present  snpplj 
of  gold  in  all  countries,  and  $940,000,000  to  the  world's  wealth  in  both  metak 

These  estimates  of  Ohevalier  of  the  produce  of  gold  and  silver  in  Asia  add 
Africa,  differ  widely  from  those  of  Jacob  and  Birkmyre,  but  agree  very  nearly 
with  those  of  M.  Otreschkoff,  a  Russian  author,  who  computed  the  gold  and  silver 
product  of  Asia,  (exclusive  of  Russia,)  and  the  Islands  of  the  Southeastern 
Archipelago,  for  the  four  years  ending  with  1854,  at  a  yearly  average  of 
$22,900,000,  and  that  of  Africa  at  $2,800,000.  Very  little  reliance,  however, 
can  be  placed  upon  any  of  these  estimites,  and  besides,  whatever  the  mines  of 
these  countries  may  yield)  the  product  has  compjiratively  little  influence  on  the 
markets  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  estimates  of  Newmarch  for  the  European  continent  from  1492  to  1S4S, 
embraced  in  the  following  table,  include  the  product  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the 
gold  dust  of  certain  parts  of  northern  Africa,  supposed  to  have  found  its  way 
into  Europe: 
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Amount  of  gold  produced  from  1804  to  18G8 $3,  379, 554, 430 

Amount  of  silver  produced  from  1804  to  1868 2, 194,  851, 674 

Amount  of  both  metaU  produced  from  1804  to  1868 5,  574,  406, 104 

Amount  of  gold  extracted  up  to  1848 $2,  621,  774, 430 

Amount  of  isiher  extracted  up  to  1848 5,  678, 911, 674 

Amount  of  both  metals  extracted  up  to  1848 8, 300, 686, 104 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tables  that  of  the  gold  taken  from  the 
mines  of  the  western  nations  from  1492  to  1868,  America  furnished  three-fifths, 
and  of  the  silver  more  than  ten-elevenths  of  the  whole;  that  from  1804  to 
1848,  the  Old  World  furnished  nearly  as  much  gold  as  the  New,  but  less  than 
one-seventh  as  much  silver;  that  from  1848  to  1868  the  American  continent 
furnished  more  gold  than  Europe  and  the  Russian  empire,  and  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia 
together;  that  of  the  $2,495,080,000  gold  produced  from  1848  to  1868,  the 
United  States  contributed  nearly  one-half,  and  the  United  States  and  Australia 
together  nearly  the  four-fifths  of  the  whole. 

The  present  annual  supply  of  the  American  continent,  Europe,  Russia,  Aos- 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  may  be  computed  as  follows : 

Gold.  Silver.  Both  metaU. 

America $74,  700,  000  $60,  678,  000  8135. 278, 000 

Europe 2,  000,  000  8,  000,  000  10,  000, 000 

Russia 15,000,000  1,000.000  16,000,000 

Australia  and  New  Zealand     47,  000,  000  200.  000  47, 2O0, 000 

Total 138,  700,  000  69,  778, 000  208,  478,  000 


Of  the  whole  amount  of  gold  contributed  at  the  present  day  by  civilized  na- 
tions, the  United  States  contributes  nearly  one-half,  and  of  the  whole  product  of 
silver  nearly  one-third. 

It  appears  that  since  1492  there  has  been  taken  from  the  mines  of  civilized 
countries  a  total  product  of  sold  and  silver  amounting  to  about  twelve  billioofl 
of  dollars.  How  much  of  this  mass  of  precious  meUd  is  now  existing?  How 
much  is  in  the  form  of  coin,  in  manufactured  articles,  and  what  proportion  haa 
perished  entirely  ?  These  are  highly  interesting  questions,  but  cannot  be  fully 
discussed  in  this  paper  without  extending  it  much  beyond  its  intended  length. 

Mr.  Jacob,  in  1830,  estimated  that  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  extracted 
from  the  mines  of  America  and  Europe  up  to  that  date,  $940,186,000  had  per- 
ished from  abrasion,  fires,  shipwreck  and  other  losses ;  $2,674,000,000  had  been 
converted  into  articles  other  than  coin,  and  $2,126,000,000  had  been  exported 
into  eastern  Asia,  leaving  a  balance  of  coined  money  in  circulation  in  Europe 
and  America  of  $1,516,800,000. 

Mr.  Newmarch  places  the  quantity  of  gold  furnished  by  America,  Europe, 
including  Russia,  and  certain  parts  of  northern  Africa,  from  1492  to  1848, 
at  <3e603,000,000  sterling,  or  $2,930,580,000,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  at 
<£1,170,000,000  sterling,  or  $5,686,200,000,  and  the  amount  of  both  meUls 
produced  up  to  1848  as  equal  to  $8,616,780,000.  This  is  about  $300,000,000 
more  gold  than  has  been  computed  in  this  paper,  and  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Newmarch  has  in  the  main,  as  to  the  American  yields  adopted  the  estimates 
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of  Mr.  Danson,  who  not  only  reckoned  the  quantities  of  gold  in  Mexico  and 
SoQth  America  passing  into  the  market  without  being  returned  to  the  mint  as 
equal  to  five-eighths  of  the  whole  product*  (rather  an  extreme  estimate  for 
practical  adoption,)  but  appears  to  have  been  lead  into  several  errors  in  refer- 
ence to  the  gold  of  Chili  and  that  produced  hy  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Hiver  De  La  Plata,  as  already  pointed  out.  ^ 

Of  the  whole  amount  produced,  and  including  the  $60,000,000  gold  and 
$140,000,000  silver  supposed  to  have  been  existing  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  Mr.  Newmarch  computes  that  $267,300,000  of  the  gold 
product  and  $1,934,280,000  of  the  silver  product  had  disappeared  from  Europe 
and  America  during  the  356  years  from  the  discovery  to  the  year  1848,  by 
vear  and  tear,  and  casualties  on  the  stock  of  the^e  metals  in  use  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  by  transportation  to  Asia,  after  allowing  for  partial  reflux 
from  Asia  at  various  periods,  leaving  as  the  quantity  existing  in  Europe  and 
America  in  1848,  in  various  forms,  gold  $2,721,600,000,  silver  $3,888,000,000, 
amounting  to  $6,609,600,000. 

The  loss  on  both  metals  amounted  to  $2,201,580,000,  according  to  Mr.  New- 
march,  which  is  about  $865,000,000  less  than  had  been  computed  by  Mr.  Jacob 
for  such  loss  from  1492  to  1830. 

Albert  Gallatin,  former  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  in  1831 
estimated  the  amount  still  existing  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  form  of  coin 
and  manufactured  articles  at  $4,500,000,000,  gold  and  silver — ^a  sum  about 
$300,000,000  greater  than  that  computed  by  Mr.  Jacob  for  the  same  period ; 
and  as  the  product  from  1830  to  1848  of  the  mines  of  America  and  Europe, 
including  Russia,  did  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000,  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  the 
latter  period,  the  mass  of  the  two  metals  in  coin  and  manufactured  articles 
amounted  to  $6,000,000,000. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  very  careful  inquiries  instituted  by  Mr.  Jacob 
as  to  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  disappearance  by  abrasion  and 
other  casualties,  the  allowance  made  by  Mr.  Newmarch  for  losses  under  these 
heads  appears  too  small. 

As,  liowever,  great  accuracy  in  such  investigations  may  be  unattainable,  an 
average  of  tbe  different  computations  will  be  adopted,  and  six  billions  of  dollars 
\i  assumed  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  remaining  in  America  and  Europe 
in  1848,  of  which  $1,900,000,000  may  be  set  down  as  gold,  and  $4,100,000,000 
as  silver,  existing  either  in  the  form  of  coin  or  other  articles. 

From  1848  to  1868  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  was  equal  to  $2,495,080,000, 
and  that  of  silver  to  $971,060,000,  making  a  total  of  $3,466,140,000. 

During  the  twenty  years  the  process  of  destruction  was  reducing  the  mass 
remaining  in  1848,  as  well  as  the  accumulating  stock,  not  only  by  wear  and 
tear,  but  by  shipwrecks,  by  consumption  in  gold  and  silver  leaf,  gold  lace  and 
thread  gilding,  gold-foil  used  by  dentists,  and  other  contingencies. 

The  loss  by  abrasion,  or  wear  and  tear,  as  it  is  called,  would  act  principally 
on  the  metal  in  circulation  as  coin,  the  quantity  of  which  existing  in  1848,  and 
from  that  period  to  the  present  day,  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Jacob  computed  the  amount  in  Europe  and  America  in  1830  at 
51,5 J  6,000,000;  while  Storch  estimated  the  quantity  circulating  in  Europe 
alone  at  $1,600,000,000,  and  Gallatin  supposed  from  $1,500,000,000  to 
11,800,000,000  in  use  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  1831.  We  will  suppose 
that  of  the  mass  of  metal  remaining  in  1848  $2,000,000,000  were  used  as  cur- 
rency, and  the  residue  as  plate,  jewels,  and  other  manufactured  articles ;  and 
that  of  the  two  billions  about  $600,000,000  were  in  gold,  and  $1,400,000,000 
in  silver  coin.  A  loss  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  silver 
currency,  and  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  gold,  would  amount  to  an  annual 
loss  of  $8,200,000.    It  is  a  moderate  calculation  to  compute  the  loss  on  the  new 
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product  at  an  average  of  $1,800,000  a  year,  making  a  total  of  $10,000»000, 
annually  disappearing  from  abrasion,  ship  wrecks,  and  other  accidents. 

The  loss  of  metal  by  gilding  by  the  fluid  process,  by  gold  and  silver  leaf,  in 
the  manufacture  of  gold  lace  and  thread  and  gold-foil  used  by  dentists,  is  very 
considerable  at  the  present  day,  and  it  will  be  quite  within  the  truth  to  compute 
it  at  $5,000,000  a  year  since  1 848.  We  thus  obtain  a  total  loss  of  $300,000,000 
for  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1S67.  During  the  same  period  there  were  ex- 
ported from  European  ports  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indies,  gold  coin  and 
bullion  to  the  value  of  $129,000,000,  ana  silver  amounting  to  $818,000,000. 

The  shipment  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  direct  to 
China  and  Japan,  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  since  the  beginning  of 
1864  has  averaged  over  $6,000,000  annually.     The  amount  exported  from  that 

?ort  since  1848  is  equal  to  $70,000,000,  of  which  about  $30,000,000  were  gold, 
n  addition  to  these  outlets  to  eastern  Asia  there  has  passed  into  China,  over- 
land through  Siberia,  an  amount  of  silver  equal  to  at  least  $27,000,000 ;  making 
as  a  total  export  to  the  east,  silver  $885,000,000,  gold  $159,000,000.  Silver 
coins  wear  away  bv  handling  about  four  times  as  rapidly  as  gold  coins ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  gold  is  perhaps  more  extensively  employed  in  those  manufactures 
from  which  very  inconsiderable  quantities  of  the  metal  can  be  recovered  after 
use,  as  in  gold  lace  and  leaf,  gold  thread,  fluid  gilding,  and  foil  used  by  dentists. 
And  as  gold  has  been  more  extensively  produced  during  the  last  twenty  years 
than  silver,  its  liability  to  loss  at  sea  in  passing  to  European  ports  would  be  pro- 
portionately greater.  Of  the  $15,000,000  computed  as  an  annual  loss,  we  may 
estimate  that  upon  gold  as  equal  to  $5,000,000,  and  that  of  silver  at  $10,000,000, 
making  a  total  upon  gold  of  $100,000,000,  and  upon  silver  of  $200,000,000. 

The  metal  supposed  to  be  on  hand  in  1848,  with  the  new  product  accumulat- 
ing since  that  date,  would  stand  as  follows  : 

Gold,  $4,395,000,000 ;  silver,  $5,07 1,000,000 ;  from  which  there  must  now 
be  deducted  for  exportation  of  gold  $159,000,000 ;  for  other  losses  on  gold  stock 
$100,000,000;  for  exportation  of  silver  $885,000,000;  other  losses  on  silver 
$200,000,000 ;  or  $259,000,000  on  account  of  gold,  and  $1,085,000,000  on  ac- 
count of  silver ;  leaving  on  hand  on  the  first  of  January,  1868,  among  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  Europe  and  America,  a  supply  of  gold  in  various  forms  equal  to 
$4,136,000,000,  and  of  silver  $3,986,000,000,  or  a  total  of  both  meUU  of 
$8,122,000,000,  which  the  gold  received  from  northern  Africa  during  the  twenty 
years  may  increase  to  $8,200,000,000,  and  put  the  supply  of  gold  about 
$200,000,000  in  excess  of  that  of  silver,  a  circumstance  not  heretofore  witnessed 
for  a  period  of  three  centuries. 

If  these  calculations  are  approximately  correct,  (and  it  would  b^  much  more 
easy  to  prove  that  the  estimate  of  eight  billions  is  rather  over  than  under  the 
quantity  actually  existing  at  the  present  day,)  it  follows  that  the  increase  of  the 
stock  of  gold  and  silver  remaining  in  Europe  and  America  since  1848  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  eighty-three  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
gold  having  increased  at  the  rale  of  six  per  cent.,  while  silver  declined  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  one-sixth ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  mines  returned  a 
yearly  product  of  more  than  $173,000,000.  The  great  avenue  for  the  escape  of 
such  an  immense  treasure  has  been  the  eastern  trade,  exacting  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  west  an  annual  tribute  of  about  $70,000,000.  After  meeting  this 
demand  and  repairing  the  losses  herein  computed  at  the  low  estimate  of 
$15,000,000  a  year,  there  has  remained  for  the  use  of  civilized  nations  a  yearly 
product  of  about  $88,000,000,  or  about  twice  the  value  of  the  treasure  yieldM 
by  the  mines  of  Europe  and  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  their 
population,  business  transactions,  amount  of  exchanges,  external  and  internal 
commerce,  and  various  other  industries  were  at  least  fifty  per  cent  less  expanded 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  the  demand  for  the  precious  metab  still  more  limited. 
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McCalloQgh  estimated  the  consamption  of  precions  metals  in  Europe  and 
America  in  1830,  in  works  of  art,  at  $21,670,000  annually,  while  Jacob  com- 
puted the  annual  consumption  at  $27,767,000;  which  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  thinks  too  low  an  estimate  even  in  1830,  and  computes  the  consumption  in 
1858  at  about  $60,000,000  annually,  in  Europe,  America  and  Australia.  It 
estimates  the  loss  from  wear  and  tear,  from  consumption  in  gold  lace,  gold  leaf, 
gilding,  electrotyping,  dentistry,  shipwrecks,  fires,  from  remelting  and  other 
casualties,  as  equal  to  $35,000,000  a  year,  and  puts  the  increasing  demand  for 
coin,  on  account  of  increase  of  population,  extension  of  commerce,  increases  of 
wealth  and  various  industrial  enterprises,  at  an  annual  amount  of  $50,000,000. 
If  these  computations  were  correct  ten  years  ago,  they  may  be  increased  some* 
what  at  this  day,  because  wealth  and  population  have  both  increased  to  an 
nnnsnal  extent  in  most  civilized  countries  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Another  cause  creating  a  demand  for  gold  at  the  present  day  is  to  be  found 
in  the  disposition  of  mankind  in  times  of  civil  commotion  to  convert  a  portion  of 
their  wealth  into  forms  most  convenient  for  concealment  or  hoarding,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  threatening  aspect  of  political  affairs  in  Europe  for  the  last 
few  yeara  has  led  to  large  quantities  of  gold  being  disposed  of  in  that  way. 

Many  apprehensions  have  been  indulged  for  some  years  lest  the  great  increase 
in  the  supply  of  gold  since  the  discovery  of  the  new  mines  of  California  and 
Anstralia  should  so  enhance  the  prices  of  other  articles  as  to  affect  injuriously 
the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  large  classes  of  people;  but  whoever  will  con- 
sider carefully  the  many  circumstances  tending  to  counteract  such  effects  must 
become  assured  that  there  is  but  little  cause  for  alarm. 

So  long  as  the  mines  of  Europe  and  Ural  mountains  can  be  profitably  worked 
there  is  certainly  no  cause  to  think  that  gold  has  experienced  much  of  a  decline 
in  value.  Most  of  these  mines  consist  of  ores  of  so  low  a  grade  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  work  them  at  all,  if  the  value  of  the  product  should  undergo  any 
change  for  the  worse ;  but  if  all  mines  returning  only  ten  per  cent,  profit  upon 
capital  invested  were  compelled  to  suspend  by  a  decline  in  the  value  of  gold  to 
such  a  percentage,  the  effect  would  be  to  diminish  the  supply  and  prevent  a 
fwther  decline. 

A  decline  in  its  value  even  so  much  as  ten  per  cent,  would  unquestionably  in- 
crease the  demand  for  articles  manufactured  of  gold,  and  would  require  much 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  quantity  previously  manufactured,  to  meet  the 
demand.  And  should  prices  of  other  articles  experience  a  rise;  should  the 
fanner,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic  and  the  laborer,  receive  an  apparently 
increased  compensation,  the  result  would  be  increased  production,  traffic  and 
wealth,  and  as  a  consequence  increased  consumption  of  the  precions  metals  in 
articles  of  use  and  ornament. 

It  may  readily  be  admitted  that  an  increased  supply  of  any  article,  whether  of 
money  or  anything  else,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  will  be  attended,  with 
a  decline  in  its  price  or  value,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  increased  sup- 
ply will  of  itself  lead  to  such  a  result.  An  abundant  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  or  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  an  abundant  supply  of  money,  has  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  enterprise,  to  enlarge  commerce,  to  open  new  routes  of 
trade,  and  to  foster  and  extend  almost  every  branch  of  industry,  all  of  which  re- 
quire larger  quantities  of  money.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  vastly  different  now 
from  what  it  was  in  1550  or  1570,  when  the  treasure  from  the  New  World  caused 
arise  of  pfices  throughout  Europe.  It  required  nearly  a  century  for  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change,  but  when  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment was  once  fully  aroused,  no  subsequent  increase  in  th(;  volume  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  although  much  greater  than  before,  was  attended  with  like  results. 
The  impetus  imparted  to  trade,  to  enterprises  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  silver 
of  America*  wa^  such  as  to  cause  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver  to  keep  pace 
with  the  supply,  and  to  increase  with  it,  and  there  is  little  doubt  thatjf  hatever 
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may  be  the  produce  of  gold  in  the  future,  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  such,  that  the 
mass  will  b^  rapidly  appropriated  and  the  demand  keep  pace  with  the  supply. 
Respectfully  submitted : 

JOS.  S.  WILSON. 
Communoner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
Hon.  0.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Taper  accompanying  the  annual  report  for  1867  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 

General  Land  Office. 

RBMARKS  ON  USEFUL  MINERALS 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  a  few  scattered  mines  of 
several  of  the  usetul  metals  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Copper  ores 
were  worked  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania — the  copper  de- 
posits of  Lake  Superior  having  been  known  to  the  Jesuits.  Lead  had  been 
mined  on  the  upper  Mississippi  by  Dubuaue,  a  Frenchman,  whose  name,  now 
borne  by  a  flourishing  northwestern  city,  the  site  of  which,  then  within  the  an- 
cient province  of  Louisiana,  still  marks  the  locality  of  his  operations.  A  lead 
mine  in  Wythe  county,  southwestern  Virginia,  was  successfully  worked  and  is 
still  productive.  The  only  coal  mines  were  on  the  James  river,  near  Richmond, 
Virginia,  their  extent  and  value  then  but  little  appreciated.  Of  iron,  our  pro- 
duction was  so  crippled  by  the  preponderating  imports  from  England  that  there 
was  no  knowledge  of  the  immense  extent  and  value  of  our  own  extensive  de- 
posits. A  few  small  blast  furnaces  worked  bog  ores,  and  some  bloomeries  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  made  bar  iron  direct  from  the  rich  magnetic  ores. 

The  growth  of  these  great  interests  in  the  present  century  forms  an  interest* 
ing  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  social  progress.  With  the  advanc- 
ing settlements  of  the  country,  there  has  been  disclosed  an  endowment  of 
mineral  resources  transcending  those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  fiur  as 
known.  These  represent  a  dynamic  force  and  a  commercial  value  which  indi- 
cate a  future  expansion  of  all  kinds  of  industrial  movements  to  which  nothing 
in  the  past  furnishes  any  parallel.  The  methods  of  utilizing  these  stores  of 
undeveloped  wealth  are  becoming  more  effective  and  perfect  with  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  demands  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  moremeuts. 
Since  1830,  the  mineral  resources  of  most  of  the  States  have  been  investigated 
by  scientific  boards  of  survey.  These  researches  have  been  of  immense  value 
in  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  different  geological  areas,  and  thus  in  limiting 
and  directing  explorations  for  mineral  deposits.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  margin 
of  knowledge  yet  to  be  explored  before  the  highest  results  of  mining  enterprise 
can  be  attained.  A  generous  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  those  important 
branches  has  been  evoked,  and  institutions  have  been  established  in  diflferent 
parts  of  our  country  for  their  advancement  and  diffusion.  The  general  govern- 
ment has  been  liberal  in  the  landed  endowment  of  these  literary  enterprises, 
whicli  have  also  been  liberallv  aided  by  the  different  States,  and  patronized  by 
the  energetic  and  tarseing  business  intelligence  of  the  country.  It  is  here 
proposed  to  present  some  details  as  to  the  production  of  several  of  the  most 
useful  minerals. 

Iron. — During  our  dependency  upon  Great  Britain,  colonial  enterprise  was 
restricted  to  the  production  of  pig  iron.  This  was  the  result  of  that  policy  bv 
which  England  aimed  to  make  other  countries  mere  producers  of  raw  material, 
the  elaboration  of  which,  in  the  higher  processes  of  art,  was  to  be  reserved  for 
her  skilled  industry.    This  relation,  so  far  as  American  iron  production  was 
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eoQcemed,  wa«  temporarily  broken  by  the  revolutionary  war,  which  compelled 
oar  people  to  improvise  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  by  rude  methods  as- 
certained by  hasty  original  experiment.  The  cessation  of  the  war  practically 
restored  the  old  system  of  manufacturing  dependence.  The  experience,  skill,  and 
moneyed  resources  of  British  iron  production  were  too  powerful  for  a  partially  or- 
ganized and  imperfect  industrial  system,  and  we  began  to  ship  oras  to  England  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  iron.  Fluctuations  of  prices  in  £nrope,  and  capricious 
periodical  changes  in  our  own  taiiffs  on  foreign  imports,  have  alternately  elevated 
and  depressed  our  iron  production.  It  has,  however,  advanced,  on  the  whole, 
to  a  very  healthy  development  and  commanding  position. 

In  1810  this  country  produced  54,000  tons ;  in  the  commercial  collapse  of 
1820  the  aggregate  declined  to  20,000  tons;  in  1830  it  had  arisen  to  165,000 
tons,  and  in  1840  to  315,000  tons;  in  1842,  under  the  operation  of  the  declining 
duties  of  the  "compromise  tariff,"  it  had  fallen  to  230,000  tons ;  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  enhanced  protective  duties  and  high  prices  in  England,  caused 
by  the  sudden  expansion  of  railway  construction,  it  had  arisen,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  765,000  tons ; 
it  rose  to  800,000  tons  in  1848,  and  fell  to  650,000  tons  in  1849,  continuing  to 
fall  antil  1852,  when  the  entire  product  did  not  exceed  500,000  tons ;  in  1855 
it  had  arisen  to  1.000,000  tons,  an  aggregate  which  it  nearly  or  quite  maintained 
up  to  1860.  During  our  late  difficulties  the  production  of  pig  iron  arose  to 
1.300,000  tons.  Of  manufactured  iron  in  1864  we  produced  283,560  tons  of 
railroad  bars,  with  a  capacity  of  increase  to  700,000  tons  per  annum.  With 
the  close  of  the  war,  however,  this  enhanced  production  again  declined.  But 
andemeath  all  these  fluctuations  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  a  permanent  ex- 
pansion of  the  iron  interest  of  the  country,  based  upon  foundations  which  no 
changes  in  tariffs,  and  no  combinations  of  foreign  labor  and  capital,  can  shake. 

The  principal  ores  from  which  iron  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  are 
hematites,  magnetic  and  specular  ores,  red  oxides  from  the  secondary  rocks, 
and  the  carbonates.  More  than  three-fourths  of  American  iron  is  from  the  first 
three,  of  which  hematites  are  the  favorites,  constituting  the  most  valuable  of  the 
deposits  worked  in  the  United  States.  The  greatest  range  of  this  class  of  ores 
embraces  the  paleozoic  formation  of  the  valley  between  ttie  Alleghany  and  Blue 
Ridge,  from  northern  Alabama  and  Georgia,  through  Virginia,  Tennessee,  iNew 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  to  Canada. 

Magnetic  ore  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  me.al ;  in  fact  it  is  the  riche&t  of 
iron  ores.  It  is  largely  used  in  manufacturing  malleable  iron  by  the  ancient 
process,  direct  from  the  ore,  in  the  open  forge.  Mixed  with  the  hematite  its 
accompanying  silica  compensates  an  important  defect  in  that  ore.  The  especial 
range  of  these  ores  is  tne  great  azoic  belt  encircling  the  Appalachian  chain, 
spreading  out  in  the  various  localities  to  a  considerable  width.  In  North  Caro- 
lina are  found  extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  in  the  mountains,  the  densely  tim- 
bered slopes  of  which  furnish  abundant  materials  for  making  charcoal  for  smelt- 
ing. In  Virginia,  Maiyland  and  Pennsylvania  the  scope  of  magnetic  ores  is 
limited.  In  New  Jersey  and  New  York  they  exist  in  massive  deposits  exceed- 
ing in  availability  those  of  any  other  iron  region  in  the  world,  and  requiring 
much  less  labor  to  extract  them.  They  are  accompanied  by  coal  and  limestone, 
Boperior  in  quality  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity.  The  brown  hematites  found 
in  dose  proximity  furnish  an  excellent  admixture  with  these  more  refractory 
magnetics.  The  pig  iron  produced  in  this  region  in  1864  amounted  to  318,500 
tons.  The  most  remarkable  development  of  these  ores  is  found  in  Sterling 
mountain,  within  thirty-two  miles  of  New  York  city,  equalling  the  Icon  moun- 
tains of  Missouri  in  extent  and  richness  of  deposit.  The  azoic  belt  of 
Lake  Superior  is  the  great  iron  region  of  the  globe.  Though  yet  undeveloped, 
it  famishes  in  the  single  county  of  Marquette,  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
one-eighth  of  the  iron  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  iron  trade  of  this 
region  has  advanced  from  an  export  of  1,445  tons  in  1855,  to  235,123  tonsi^ 
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1864.  The  facilities  for  making  charcoal  there  favor  an  extended  prodoetion  of 
fine  malleable  iron,  while  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  will  supply  fuel  for 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  iron  production.  The  red  oxides  of  the  secondary  rocks 
are  mostly  the  red  fossiliferous  and  oolitic  ores  of  the  lower  silnrian,  cropping 
out  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  East  Tennessee,  and  from  Oneida  county. 
New  York,  westward  through  Canada  to  Wisconsin.  These  oxides,  with  specu- 
lar ores,  form  those  great  mineral  masses,  Iron  mountain  and  Pilot  Knob,  in 
Missouri,  which,  by  a  singularly  persistent  error,  are  still  designated  as  magnetic. 
Iron  mountain,  rising  228  feet  above  a  base  of  500  acres,  presents  a  cone  of 
230,000,000  tons.  It  is  thought  that  every  foot  beneath  its  base  level  will 
yield  an  average  of  3,000,000  tons ;  at  a  depth  of  180  feet  the  artesian  auger 
is  still  penetrating  solid  iron  ore.  Pilot  Knob,  the  base  of  which,  581  feet 
beneath  the  summit,  is  an  area  of  360  square  miles,  is  known  to  be  solid  ore  to 
a  depth  of  440  feet  below  the  surface.  The  upper  section  of  141  feet  perpen- 
dicular thickness  contains  14,000,000  tons  of  ore.  Shepherd's  mountain,  one 
mile  west  of  Pilot  Knob,  is  a  mass  of  very  pure  magnetic  and  specular  ore, 
rising  to  the  height  of  660  feet.  Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  thirty-six  counties 
in  Missouri ;  mining  of  all  kinds,  however,  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy  in 
this  region. 

The  only  carbonates  of  practical  importance  in  this  country- are  the  silicious 
and  argillaceous  ores  of  the  coal  measures  found  near  Lake  Superior  with 
hematites,  the  deficiency  of  which  in  silicious  matter  they  supply  in  smelting 
together,  and  similar  ores  of  purer  character  among  the  tertiary  clays  of  the 
western  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

The  census  of  1860  presents  an  aggregate  of  402  establishments  making 
malleable  iron,  with  a  capital  of  $23,343,073,  using  raw  inaterial  valued  at 
$21,961,437,  and  paying  $7,436,538  to  22,014  hands.  The  pioducts  of  the  year 
amounted  to  836,537,259,  affording  a  profit  of  $7,140,284,  or  30  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital.  Of  cast-iron  manufactures  there  were  1,405  establishments;  capi- 
tal, $24,368,243;  cost  of  raw  material  consumed,  $15,524,619;  cost  of  labor, 
$10,328,722  ;  hands  employed,  26.961 ;  value  of  annual  product,  $36,537,250; 
profits,  $10,683,918,  or  nearly  44  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

Copper, — The  great  copper  mining  districts  of  the  world  are  found  mostly  in 
two  distinct  geological  positions :  First,  the  older  crystalline  rocks,  and  in  the 
metamorphic  palaeozoic.  Second,  in  the  strata  between  the  coal  measures  and  the 
lias  foimations.  The  mines  of  Cornwall,  Australia,  and  Lake  Superior  belong 
to  the  former,  and  those  of  Man8feldt,in  Prussia,  and  Ural,  in  Russia,  to  the  latter. 

Copper  in  this  country  occurs  in  a  native  state,  and  in  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions with  other  substances.  The  workable  ores  are  chiefly  copper  pyrites, 
vitreous  copper,  varit'gated  copper,  red  oxide,  green  carbonate,  or  malachite,  and 
chrysocollii.  The  first  named,  though  containing  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  metal, 
has  yielded  a  greater  net  product  than  all  the  other  ores  together,  Vitreoua  cop- 
per, a  sulphuret  known  as  glance  copper,  is  not  often  found  in  large  quantity. 
Variegated  or  purple  copper,  and  the  red  oxide,  are  also  limited  in  supply. 
Malachite  is  a  highly  ornamental  greenstone  found  in  copper  mines,  resembling 
chrysocolla  in  appearance. 

The  first  mines  worked  in  the  United  States  produced  very  rich  ores,  mostly 
vitreous  and  variegated  copper,  with  occasional  mas.ses  of  malachite.  These 
were  mostly  along  the  line  ot  junction  between  the  red  sandstone  and  the  gneiss 
and  granite  rocks  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  These  have  been  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  their  deposits. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney*  classes  the  copper  distncts  of  the  United  States  as  follows : 

1.  Lake  Superior  copper  region,  yielding  native  copper  in  true  veins,  in  trap- 
pean  rocks  and  associated  conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  the  lower  siluriaa 
age.     These  are  now  extensively  worked. 

'Author  of  '*  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States.*' 
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2.  Copper  deposits  of  tlie  Mississippi  valley,  yielding  ores,  chiefly  pyritous,  in 
tbe  lower  Silurian  rocks.     These  are  not  now  worked  to  any  extent. 

3.  Cupriferous  deposits  of  the  Atlantic  States,  embracing  copper-bearing  veins 
of  the  metamorphic  palaeozoic  age  in  the  Appalachian  chain ;  deposits  in  the  new 
red  sandstone,  occurring  in  Connecticut  ana  New  Jersey,  and  now  abandoned ; 
and  veins  traversing  the  new  red  sandstone  and  the  older  metamorphic  rocks  in 
Chester  and  Montgomery  counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  extensively  worked. 

Of  these  the  Liake  Superior  mines  are  immeasurably  the  richest.  Previous  to 
the  opf^ning  of  Saint  Mary's  canal,  no  exact  records  were  kept  of  the  copper 
shipped  from  this  region.  Up  to  the  close  of  1854,  the  aggregate  production  is 
estimated  at  7,642  tons  of  pure  copper.  The  subsequent  annual  shipments,  up 
to  1860,  are  as  follows: 

1855 4,  544  tons. 

1856 5, 357     « 

1857 6,094     « 

1858 6,896     " 

1859 6, 041     « 

1860 8, 543     « 

The  substitution  of  bituminous  coal  for  wood  has  greatly  cheapened  the  pro- 
cess of  smelting,  while  freights  have  declined  at  least  twenty* five  per  cent.,  thus 
materially  lessening  the  cost  of  bringing  the  metal  into  market. 

Copper  mining  is  prosecuted  in  different  localities  represented  under  the  third 
head  of  Whitney's  classification  as  above.  From  Virginia  the  copper  ores  sent 
eastward  over  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  increased  from  1,931,403 
pounds  in  1855  to  3,679,673  pounds  in  1860.  Considerable  quantities  are  also 
produced  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Tennessee. 

Copper  manufactures,  in  1860,  were  represented  by  90  establishments,  in  all 
branches  above  the  extraction  of  ore  from  the  mine,  employing  a  capital  of 
$4,752,550.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  was  $7,631,598,  and  the  cost 
of  labor,  paid  to  1,639  hands,  was  $655,256.  Tbe  profit  was  $1,245>536,  or  27 
per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

Lead. — Mr.  Whitney  arranges  our  lead^bearing  veins  and  deposits  into  two 
grand  divisions:  1.  Those  of  the  Atlantic  States;  and  2.  Those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

In  the  first  grand  division  the  mines  lowest  in  the  geologic  series  are  found 
in  the  azoic  formation  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rossie.  The  veins  are  transverse,  cutting  the  gneiss  rock  in  nearly  vertical 
lines.  The  ore  is  galena,  generally  free  from  zinc  and  iron,  but  intercalated 
with  calcareous  spar.  In  the  belt  of  metamorphic  palseozoic  rocks  flanking  the 
Appalachian  chain  on  the  east  and  cropping  out  in  numerous  localities,  especially 
in  New  £ngland,  are  considerable  deposits  of  galena  more  or  less  argentiferous 
and  always  associated  with  blende,  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  The  veins  are 
Qsaally  parallel  to  the  dip  of  formations  and  of  the  segregated  class,  though 
often  of  large  development,  forming  powerful  and  well-marked  lodes.  They 
have  failed  to  be  profitable  on  account  of  being  mixed  with  too  great  a  propor- 
tion of  other  substances,  the  manipulation  of  which  requires  greater  expendi- 
ture of  capital  and  skill  than  has  yet  been  secured.  In  the  unaltered  lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  New  York  are  some  apparently  irregular  deposits  not  very 
extensive,  recently  worked  to  a  limited  degree. 

The  lead  regions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  divided  into  two  districts : 
1.  Upper  Mississippi ;  2.  Missouri. 

In  the  former  the  deposits  consist  of  non-argentiferous  galena,  in  irregular 
anil  gash  veins,  in  the  lower  Silurian  limestone.    These  are  found  principally  in 
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WisconBin,  yet  extending  into  Illinois  and  Iowa,  including  an  area  of  2,880 
sqnare  miles.  The  galena  is  remarkably  pare,  with  a  rare  occnrrence  of  car- 
bonates, phosphates,  or  other  oxidized  combinations.  It  is  found  in  masses 
commonly  called  **  gravel  mineraP'  or  "float  mineral'*  in  the  latest  alluvial  strata, 
or  deposited  in  vertical  rock  fissures  or  in  horizontal  flat  sheets.  These  deposits 
are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  very  extensive  machinery  or  great  outlay  of  capi- 
tal. Their  superficial  location,  however,  does  not  demand  any  such  elaborate 
working.  The  lead  production  of  this  region  has  probably  reached  its  max- 
imum. 

The  lead  mines  of  Missouri  being  in  nearly  the  same  geological  position  as 
those  of  the  upper  Mississippi  are  mostly  of  a  similar  character.  As  late  as 
1848  our  exports  of  lead  exceeded  our  imports.  Since  that  time  the  tide  has 
turned,  the  imports  exceeding  the  exports  $1,102,825  in  1852,  and  $2,613,000 
in  1859. 

The  manufactures  of  lead  as  disclosed  in  the  census  report  of  18G0  were  car- 
ried on  by  fourteen  establishments  with  a  capital  of  $1,739,963,  consuming  raw 
material  valued  at  $2,679,453,  and  paying  for  labor  to  346  operatives  $103,056. 
The  product  of  the  last  year's  operations  was  valued  at  $3,166,029,  aflordiog  a 
profit  of  $382,520,  or  twenty-two  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

Zinc. — While  the  lead  product  of  the  United  States  has  been  decreasing,  the 
zinc  product  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  fifteen  years.  Its  ores  are  exten- 
sively distributed  through  the  United  States  and  in  great  abundance,  bat  as 
yet  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  worked.  A  variety  of  ores  are  worked  for  zinc ; 
among  these  is  the  sulphuret  of  zinc  or  blende,  called  by  the  Cornish  miners 
black  jack.  It  is  associated  with  the  ores  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin,  and  in  some 
mines  it  constitutes  the  prevailing  ore.  The  long  roasting  process  necessary  to 
free  the  metal  from  sulphur  has  caused  it  to  be  neglected.  It  lies  in  immense 
heaps  about  many  lead  mines,  awaiting  the  discovery  of  some  more  speedy  and 
economical  process  of  reduction.  In  England  it  has  become  an  article  of 
commerce  within  the  last  few  years,  and  in  France  there  are  five  establishments 
working  the  same.  Red  oxide  of  zinc,  found  principally  in  New  Jersey,  owes 
its  color  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  manganese,  as  the  artificial  oxide  of  zinc  is 
always  white  when  pure.  It  is  found  at  Franklin  and  Stirling  mechanically 
mixed  with  franklinite  and  associated  with  calcareous  spar.  A  mass  of  it 
weighing  16,400  pounds  was  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London.  Elec- 
tric calamine,  or  the  silicate  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  other  silicates  of  the 
metal  with  smithsonite,  or  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  are  found  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Tennessee. 

Very  pure  ores  of  these  kinds  also  exist  in  Arkansas,  imbedded  in  red  ferru- 
ginous clay  among  the  magnesian  limestones.  As  a  general  truth,  in  the  older 
rocks  zinc  is  mostly  associated  with  the  more  valuable  metals,  especially  silver 
and  copper?  The  ores  found  in  such  geological  positions  being  sulpharets,  are 
not  particularly  valuable.  The  carbonates  and  silicates,  of  much  greater  value, 
occur  generally  in  calcareous  ur  dolomitic  rocks,  forming  part  of  or  associated 
with  the  carboniferous  system.  These  deposits  are  sometimes  in  beds  inter- 
calated in  the  strata  or  disposed  m  irregular  masses  occupying  depressions  io 
them. 

In  New  Jersey  and  New  York  the  sulphuret  is  found  associated  with  galena, 
copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and  crystallized  ouartz.  Zinc  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  mines  of  the  western  lead  region.  The  silicates  and  the  snlphareta 
are  frequently  met  with,  especially  in  Wisconsin  and  Missonri.  The  nianafac 
ture  of  zinc  trom  these  ores  against  foreign  competition  is  not  profitable  by  the 
present  processes. 

According  to  Whitney,  the  world's  production  of  zinc  in  1853  was  as  follows: 

Russia,  (including  Poland) 4,  000  tons,  or    7.3  per  cent. 

Great  Britain 1,  000  tons,  or    1.8  per  cent. 

Belgium 15, 000  tons,  or  27.3  per  cent. 
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Prassia 33,  000  tonk),  or  d8.2  per  cent. 

Anstria 1,  500  tons,  or    2.7  per  cent. 

United  States 1,  500  tons,  or    2.7  per  cent. 

Total ^ 55,  000  tons,  or  100  per  cent. 


The  production  of  zinc  in  this  country  in  the  following  year  was  estimated 
as  high  as  5,000  or  6,000  tons.  A  single  company  in  New  Jersey  took  from 
two  beds  in  Stirling  Hill,  between  1854  and  18G0,  30,000  tons  of  ore.  In  the 
SancoD  valley,  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania,  5,000  tons  were  mined  during 
1860.  Zinc  paint,  the  white  oxide,  is  extensively  manufactured  in  this  country. 
The  manufacture  of  this  and  other  oxides,  in  1860,  employed  five  establish- 
ments with  a  capital  of  $2,228,000,  consuming  raw  material  valued  at  $233,690, 
paying  to  241  hands  $87,720,  and  producing  articles  valued  at  $476,860.  This 
leaves  a  profit  of  $157,450,  or  seven  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  a  remaik- 
able  disparity  with  other  branches  of  manufacture. 

Platinum. — Traces  or  this  metal  have  been  found  in  the  lead  and  copper 
ores  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  but  no  grains  of  the  native  metal  have 
been  discovered  north  of  North  Carolina,  where  a  single  grain  was  obtained  in 
Rutherford  county,  in  gold  washings.  This  grain  weighed  2.541  grains  troy, 
and  had  a  specific  gravity  of  18.  In  California  it  is  found  associated  with 
gold,  and  very  frequently  rejected  by  the  miners  through  ignorance  of  its  value. 
The  native  gold  received  at  the  United  States  mint  at  Philadelphia  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1852  contained  traces  of  platina,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  detaching 
It.  Grold  received  from  Oregon  in  1863  contained  an  appreciable  percentage 
of  platina.  In  1850  there  were  imported  34,000  ounces,  worth,  at  $6  10  per 
oance,  $20,740. 

Iridium  and  osmium, — An  alloy  of  these  metals,  called  iridosmine,  is  found 
associated  with  native  platina.  Near  Port  Orford,  to  the  north  of  Rogue  river, 
iridium  appears  associated  with  gold  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  per  cent.  Still 
farther  north,  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Coquilie,  there  exists  an  alloy  composed 
of  fif^en  per  cent,  of  iridium  and  five  per  cent,  of  platinum.  Between  Randolph 
and  Cape  Arago  thin  metallic  scales  have  been  found,  composed  of  seventy  per 
cent,  of  iridium  and  six  per  cent,  of  platinum.  It  is  used  in  manufacturing  nibs 
of  gold  pens,  and  has  ranged  as  high  as  $250  per  ounce. 

Mercury. — ^No  deposits  of  this  metal  are  known  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
In  California,  its  red  sulphuret,  called  cinnabar,  was  first  discovered  on  the  south 
side  of  the  valley  of  San  Jos^,  about  sixty  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco. 
It  bad  been  used  by  the  Indians  on  account  of  the  bright  vermilion  color  it 
afforded  as  a  pigment  to  ornament  their  persons.  The  Mexicans  first  worked  it 
to  extract  gold  and  silver.  In  1850,  a  company  of  Mexicans  and  English 
engaged  vigorously  in  the  extraction  and  metallurgical  treatment  of  this  ore, 
giving  to  their  mine  the  name  of  New  Almaden.  In  eight  years  they  had  mined 
20,000.000  pounds  of  cinnabar,  and  had  realized  an  annual  profit  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,  when,  in  1858,  their  proceedings  were  arrested  by  injunction  from 
the  United  States  court,  on  the  ground  of  invalid  title.  The  American  parties 
who  succeeded  to  the  ownership  extended  their  discoveries  in  the  same  range 
of  hills.  In  December,  1858,  they  opened  a  new  mine  called  Eurequita,  the 
prodaction  of  which  has  increased  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  reducing  appa- 
ratus. The  product  of  these  mines  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1858  amounted 
to  13,318,350  pounds.  The  ore  is  found  in  connection  with  sedimentary  strata, 
composed  of  alternating  bi>ds  of  argillaceous  shales  and  layers  of  flint,  tilted  at 
a  high  angle  and  much  flexed  in  rocks  in  close  proximity  to  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions. Some  writers  locate  these  deposits  as  high  up  in  the  geologic  series  as 
the  miocene  or  middle  tertiary. 

Cobalts — ^The  oxide  of  this  metal  is  sought  after  in  order  to  givQ,  brilliant 
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coloringsto  glass.  The  great  demand  for  ibis  article  is  from  the  British  mann- 
factories  of  porcelain  and  stained  glass.  The  ores  of  cobalt  are  generally  com- 
binations with  arsenic,  sulphur,  nickel,  and  iron.  The  chief  of  these,  arsenical 
cobalt,  was  obtained  at  Chntham,  Connecticut,  as  far  back  as  1787.  Pyritoua 
cobalt  is  found  in  Maryland,  in  North  Carolina,  and  Missouri. 

Nickel, — Metallic  nickel,  according  to  Whitney,  is  confined  exclusively  to 
bodies  of  extra-terrestrial  origin,  commonly  called  meteoric  iron.  These  masses 
often  contain  a  nickel  alloy  amounting  to  five  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the  whole.  It 
forms  several  combinations.  The  principal  depositoiy  of  its  ores  in  this  country 
is  at  Chatham,  Connecticut,  where,  associated  with  cobalt,  it  is  found  in  veins 
traversing  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  It  also  exists  in  company  with  copper  ores 
at  an  old  mine  lately  reopened  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  This  mine 
in  1859  was  producing  nickel  ore  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  tons  per  month. 
A  pyritous  ore  is  also  found  at  Mine  La  Motte,  in  Missouri. 

Coal. — The  known  deposits  of  coal  in  the  United  States  transcend  in  extent 
and  richness  those  of  all  the  residue  of  the  world  combined.  The  apeas  of  the 
different  coal-fields,  as  estimated  by  Daddow  and  Bannan,  in  their  work  on 
**  Coal,  Irun,  and  Oil,"  published  in  1866,  are  represented  in  the  following  table: 


Names  of  tbe  principBl  coal- 
producing  countries. 

1 

1 

1 

f 

Pi 

^1 
It 

"3 

i! 

Tons  of  estimated 

KuMia  in  Europe 

Sq.  milet. 

2, 095, 00() 
177,781 
11.313 
257.830 
203,736 
100,000 
121,000 

3, 120, 000 

Sq.mfB. 

'  *4,  '666* 

520 
2,000 
2,000 
18.000 
12,000 
100,000 

Sq.  mCB. 

100 

900 

510 

800 

1.000 

2,200 

6,195 

15,000 

1.20000 

1.1000 

1.22 

1.322 

1.200 

1.45 

1 
2 
5 

8 

Spain 

Belgium 

10, 000, 000 
.*;  nnn  nnn 

30.000.000,000 
46.000,000.000 
57. 690, 000, 000 
42.  ^0, 000. 000 

Antitria 

France 

10    in  noo'  666 

Arcadia 

22 

500.000 

90,000,000 

250,000 

Great  Britain 

144  000  000  000 

Australia 

288,000,000.000 

Total  outside  United  States. . . 

U.  S.,  (not  including  our  late 

acqulaition  from  Ruwla) 

6,086,660 

138,520 

26.005 

1.234 

258   115,750,000 

697, 930, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 

500,000 

200  000 

—5- 

2,000     22,000,000 

3,740,000,000.000 

In  1845  our  coal  area  was  stated  at  133,000  square  miles.  It  is  now  known 
to  be  over  200,000  square  miles,  or  eight  times  the  known  available  coal  area 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  globe.  The  specific  areas  of  the  American  coal-fieldfl 
are  estimated  as  follows  : 

Squue  miles. 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 300 

Pennsylvania— anthracite  4,700,  bituminous  12,656 13, 126 

Maryland •. . . .         500 

West  Virginia 15,  000 

East  Virginia 225 

North  Carolina 45 

Tennessee 3,  700 

Georgia 170 

Alabama 4,  300 

Kentucky 13,  700 

Ohio 12,  000 

Indiana 7,  700 

Illinois 44. 000 

Michigan 13,  000 

Iowa 24,  000 

Missouri 21,  000 

Nebraska 4^  000 
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Square  miles. 

KaDsas 12,  000 

ArkaneaA 12.  000 

Indian  territory 10,  000 

Texas 3,  000 

Oregon — anthracite  100,  bituminous  500 600 

Washington  Territory 750 

West  of  the  Rocky  mountains 5,  000 

*Totol 220. 166 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  supposed  that  adjacent  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains there  are  some  200.000  equare  miles  of  lignites,  tertiary,  and  other  inferior 
coals.  Another  estimate  arranges  the  areas  within  the  ancient  Appalachian 
basin  as  follows : 


AUef^hanj  or  Eafttem  basin 

Great  Middle  basin 

Nortbwt'stem  basin  and  Michigan. 
Weatem  or  Rockj  Mountain  basin 
Texas  or  Soothera  basin 


Areas. 

Square  miles. 


55,000 
50.000 
75,000 
20,000 
3,000 


Length. 
Miles. 


875 
.^0 
550 
400 


203,000 


Max. 

breadth. 

Miles. 


180 

200 

200 

50 


Of  the  American  coal-fields  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  though  otie  of  the 
smallest  in  area,  is  now  the  most  copious  in  production,  and  the  most  available 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  nation.  It  is  arranged  in 
basins  as  follows : 


. 

Area. 
Square  miles. 

Tons  of  coal 
shipped  in  1864. 

Wyoming  or  Northern  coal-field .--- 

198 
50 
41 
35 

146 

3,625,834 
389,779 

Middle  coal-field.  Shamokin  rej^ion 

Middle  coalfield,  MahoniDg  region  ................... 

l,4--i5,068 
1,:%3,744 

Lehiirh  basins 

Southern  or  Schuylkill  coal-field 

2, 920, 094 

470 

9,714,519 

This  production,  averaging  20.667  tons  per  square  mile,  equals  the  average 
of  the  most  productive  British  coal-field  in  1864.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  £nglish  coal  trade  has  increased  in  volume  about  fifty  per  cent.  English 
statisticians  estimate  that  their  coal  resources  will  be  exhausted,  at  the  present 
rate  of  production,  with  an  average  increase  no  greater  than  has  been  observ- 
able of  late  years,  in  about  three  hundred  years.  Our  mining  system  is  not 
c^arried  on  with  the  close  economy  of  the  British  mines.  With  us  "  the  waste 
is  equal  to  the  vend."  At  least  one-third  more  of  the  coal  extracted  from  the 
mines  might  be  made  available  in  the  market  with  a  more  economical  method. 
Instead  of  a  yield  of  60,000  tons  per  acre,  we  might  reasonably  hope  for  80,000 
or  90,000  tons.  The  latter  aggregate  would  still  leave  a  mass  of  6,780  tons  per 
acre  left  in  pilkrs  and  otherwise  unavoidably  wasted.  At  the  rate  of  60,000 
tons  per  acre  the  anthracite  coal-field  promises  an  aggregate  of  18,000,000,000  . 

*  Baddow  and  Bannan,  in  their  estimate  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  United  States,  assign  7, 100 
■qnaie  miles  to  Ohio,  6,700  square  miles  to  Indiana,  and  30,000  square  miles  to  Illinois 
which  would  reduce  the  above  total  to  ^00,266  square  miles.  ^  t 
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tODS.  An  addition  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  this  enormoos  ag^gate  is  worthy  the 
attention  and  efforts  of  scientific  and  buBiness  men.  Our  present  production  is 
about  10,000,000  tons  per  annum.  In  all  probability  it  will  be  15.000,000  tons 
in  1870.  The  present  generation  will  probably  see  this  aggregate  doubled  and 
even  quadrupled.  Of  our  aggregate  coal  product  of  22|000,000  tons  in  1864, 
near  10,000,000  tons  were  mined  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  represent  a  commercial  value  of  $60,000,000  Passing  westward,  several 
outlying  patches,  separated  from  the  main  body  by  denudation,  form  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  anthracite  regions  of  the  northeast  and  the  massive 
bituminous  deposits  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal  basin.  Of  these,  the  Broad 
Top  coal-field,  occupying  an  area  of  from  forty  to  eighty  square  miles  in  Hunt- 
ington, Bedford,  and  Fulton  counties,  Pennsylvania,  south  of  the  Juniata  river, 
is  the  most  prominent.  The  coal  of  this  region  is  called  semi-anthracite,  from 
its  partaking  the  qualities  of  anthracite  and  bituminous.  The  mines  of  this 
region  in  1864  produced  386,645  tons,  valued  at  $544,000.  North  Mountain, 
Barclay  or  Towanda,  Ralston,  and  Blossburg  ba&ius  also  mark  the  transition 
from  the  anthracite  to  the  bituminous  regions  lying  upon  the  northeastern  edge 
of  the  latter. 

The  great  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  coal  basin  extends  along  the  Alleghany 
range  from  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  southwest  into  Alabama.  Its  areas  in 
the  different  States  are  as  follows : 

Sq.  miles. 

Pennsylvania 12,656 

Ohio ; 12,000 

Maryland 550 

West  Virginia  and  Virginia 15,900 

Kentucky 10,700 

Tennessee 3,700 

Alabama 4,300 

Georgia « 170 

Total 59.976 


Its  length  is  875  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  30  to  ISO  miles.  It  un- 
dulates westward,  forming  six  principal  basins  and  five  prominent  anticlinah, 
independent  of  the  Mainland  basin.  The  deposits  are  naturally  divided  by 
Mahoning  sandstone  into  two  groups,  of  which  the  lower,  corresponding  to  the 
white  ash  anthracite  formation,  occupies  the  much  larger  area — ^perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  field. 

It  is  traversed  by  several  water-courses  which  have  cut  channels  entirely 
through  the  coal  measures.  These  coal-fields  are  all  basin -shaped,  and  the  depth 
of  the  basin  increajses  going  eastward.  The  thickness  of  the  seams  ranges  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  feet,  with  an  average  of  about  one-half  this  aggregate 
throughout  the  entire  coal  field. 

The  Pennsylvania  section  of  this  coal  field,  embracing  nearly  13,000  square 
miles,  extends  through  twenty-four  counties.  In  1864  the  coal  mined  amounted 
to  5,839,000  tons  of  2,000  pounds.  The  Cumberland  coal  region  in  Maryland, 
separated  from  the  Alleghany  coal-field  by  the  high  axis  of  Negro  mountain,  i« 
sometimes  called  the  Frostburg  basin.  It  covers  an  area  of  from  150  to  180 
square  miles.  The  other  Maryland  basins  enlarge  this  area  to  550  square  miles. 
Tne  coal  shipped  from  Cumberland  in  1864  amounted  to  657,996  tons,  a  net 
decrease  of  90,349  tons  as  compared  with  1863,  a  decline  fully  accounted  for  by 
important  military  operations  interrupting  the  working  of  the  mines. 

That  portion  of  the  Alleghany  coai-field  lying  in  West  Virginia  is  the  best 
and  most  available  of  the  whole,  being  mostly  accessible  through  numerous 
navigable  streams.    Becent  improved  relations  of  the  industrial  foroea  and  the 
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Dpw  airangeinents  of  lines  of  travel  and  transportation  will  develop  the  magni- 
ficent mineral  deposits  of  this  region  and  present  special  attractions  for  mining 
enterprise.  The  coals  of  this  region  are  purer  and  more  available  for  all  kinds 
of  manafaetnre  than  In  anj  other  part  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field.  The  seams 
of  coal  are  also  thicker  and  more  numerous  and  can  be  more  cheaply  mined. 
Charleston  is  200  miles  nearer  Cincinnati  and  the  western  ports  than  Pittsburg. 
With  energetic  exertion  it  may  yet  become  the  metropolis  of  this  mining  region. 
The  productive  coal- fields  of  Ohio  embrace  about  12,000  square  miles.  The 
eosl  measures,  however,  including  the  carboniferous  limestone,  cover  fully  one- 
third  of  the  State.  The  strata  generally  dip  towards  the  Ohio  river,  and  the 
smaller  streams  follow  their  inclinations  with  considerable  exactness.  The  coal 
seams  here  are  identified  with  those  lying  opposite  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
l^nia,and  Kentucky.  The  coal  area  of  the  latter  State  appeai-s  to  be  but  little 
understood.  It  runs  through  some  twenty  of  the  eastern  counties.  The  de- 
posits, in  position  and  character,  are  clearly  assimilated  to  those  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  The  coal  measures  in  Tennessee  are  limited  in  area, 
occupying  the  high  mountain  plateaus  which  terminate  abruptly  on  the  east, 
ahove  the  escarpments  of  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Being  thus  inacces- 
eible,  these  deposits  must,  for  purposes  of  fuel,  remain  for  some  time  unde- 
reloped.  Chattanooga,  and  a  few  points  in  Georgia,  are  favored  with  copious 
and  accessible  supplies  of  coal  in  close  association  with  iron.  In  Alabama 
the  Alleghany  coal* field  widens  out  into  a  basin  covering  4,300  square  miles, 
with  an  unmistakable  depression  of  the  entire  geologic  series  southeast  from 
Lookout  and  Sand  mountains.  The  thinning  out  of  the  palaeozoic  strata 
vestvard  is  very  observable.  Large  deposits  of  iron  surround  this  coal-field, 
mostly  hematites,  especially  rich  to  the  eastward.  The  production  of  the  Alle- 
ghany coal-field  in  1864  is  represented  in  the  following  table  : 

Tons. 

Pennsylvania 5,  870,  712 

Ohio •I,  000,  000 

Maryland 657,  996 

West  Virginia 600,  000 

Kentucky 250,  000 

Tenn^see 600,  000 

300, 000 


Total 9,  078,  708 

The  northern  coal-field,  embracing  about  13,000  square  miles,  lies  wholly 
vitbin  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Its  coal  seams  are  fewer  and  thinner 
than  in  the  Ohio  coal  measures.  But  little  has  been  done  for  its  development, 
its  annual  product  not  much  exceeding  100,000  tons. 

Thf.  great  central  coal-field  occupies  an  area  of  60,000  square  miles  in  Tndi- 
isa,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky.  Its  extreme  length  is  350  miles,  with  a  breadth 
raiying  from  160  to  200  miles.  The  palsBizoic  column,  which  in  Pennsylvania 
exceeds  a  height  of  five  miles,  in  Illinois  is  but  3,300  feet  high,  the  coal  meas- 
ures being  about  900  feet  thick.  The  maximum  depth  of  the  coal  measures 
increases  in  Indiana,  and  especially  in  Kentucky,  where  the  basins  are  the  deep- 
est.   The  produce  of  the  central  coal-field  in  1864  was  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Illinois 1,000,000 

Indiana 600,  000 

Western  Kentucky 260,  000 

Total 1,750,000 

*  The  oomnuBsioner  of  statistics  of  the  State  ot  Ohio  estimates  the  quantity  at  double  this 
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The  western  coal-field  in  Missouri  and  Iowa  is,  properly,  a  contin nation  of 
the  great  central.  It  occapies  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles,  of  which  21.000 
are  in  Missouri  and  24,000  in  Iowa.  The  geology  of  Missouri  resembles  th»t 
of  Illinois,  but  the  coal  measures  are  not  so  thick  by  150  feet,  thinning  out 
rapidly  towards  the  northern  edge  of  this  coal  field  in  Iowa,  where  they  are  but 
100  feet  thick,  with  workable  beds  of  only  4  or  5  fet  t.  Its  product  in  1864  was 
about  500,000  tons.  The  coals  of  Arkansas  and  Nebraska  are  but  the  thin 
western  edges  of  the  great  western  coal-field,  as  yet  but  partially  developed. 
All  of  these  coal-fields  are  parts  of  the  Appalachian  coal,  or  Mississippi  system, 
embracing  a  total  area  of  190,000  square  miles,  from  which  were  mined  in  1864 
a  total  of  11,428,708  tons.  The  Mississippi  basin,  embracing  an  area  of 
1,500,000  square  miles,  is  eminently  available,  in  all  its  wondrous  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources,  to  the  demands  of  industry  and  commerce.  Its  territorial 
configuration,  with  its  matchless  system  of  internal  navigation,  is  unrivalled  in 
all  the  requisites  for  the  seat  of  a  mighty  civilization.  Its  entire  area  can  be 
as  densely  populated  as  England,  with  greater  facilities  for  the  support  of  ani- 
mal life. 

The  New  England  coals  are  anthracite  in  character,  but  thin  and  irregular  in 
stratification,  continually  interrupted  by  faults,  dikes,  troubles,  &c.  This  coal- 
field occupies  its  true  palseological  position  in  our  American  system,  hut  its  ac- 
companying sedimentary. strata  have  been  largely  metamorphosed  by  heat  into 
the  sub-crystalline.  The  basins  are  very  irregular,  indicating  a  degree  of  dis- 
locating volcanic  action  highly  unfavorable  to  even  and  uniform  stratification 
during  the  period  of  coal  deposit.  Subsequent  lateral  contractions,  doubling  the 
strata  in  sharp  waves,  have  also  caused  the  entire  coal  series  to  slide  above  or 
below  their  true  geological  position.  The  immense  thickness  of  the  palaeozoic 
formations  in  Pennsylvania  doubtless  protected  the  wonderful  coal  deposits  of 
the  State  from  the  same  destructive  movements,  and  perhaps  added  materially 
to  their  growth  by  supplying  the  necessary  carbon  and  bitumen.  Mining  for 
coal  does  not  at  present  ofiPer  any  inviting  prospects  to  remuneration  in  New 
England. 

The  Arcadian  coal-field  in  British  North  America  embraces  a  workable  area 
of  2,200  square  miles,  divided  into  several  basins  and  sub-basins.  The  amount 
of  sulphur  and  iron  pyrites  in  the  measures  and  seams  of  this  coal-field  are  a 
serious  injury  to  the  coal,  which  is  of  a  rich  and  highly  bituminous  character, 
indicating  remoteness  from  the  great  heat  which  produced  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracites.     The  coal  seams  are  of  moderate  thickness. 

In  Eastern  Virginia  and  the  Garolinas  there  are  five  distinct  coal  formations. 
These  deposits  compared  with  the  great  fields  of  the  west  are  small,  but  being 
located  in  populous  districts,  have  a  very  considerable  local  value  for  fuel  and 
the  generation  of  steam. 

The  Richmond  coal-field,  though  lying  within  the  granite  basins  of  the 
primitive  formations,  is  yet  the  latest  deposit.  Much  injury  has  been  done  in 
parts  of  this  field  by  the  small  pits  sunk  along  the  outcroppings,  which  being 
filled  with  water,  are  dangerous  to  approach  from  deeper  excavations  The 
Piedmont  coal-field,  further  inland,  lies  within  the  gneissic  or  crystal! iiie  sedi- 
mentary deposits  of  the  metamorphic  era.  Its  area  is  small  and  excessively 
undulating ;  its  seams  range  from  six  to  thirty  inches.  In  some  localities  near 
the  gneiss  rock  the  coal  changes  to  impure  anthracite.  It  is  valuable  only  for 
domestic  purposes.  Dan  river  and  Deep  river  coal-fields  are  unimportant  basins 
assimilated  to  the  Piedmont.  The  New  river  deposit  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
coal  in  existence,  the  creation  of  the  pro  to -carboniferous  ages.  These  coals, 
however,  are  only  available  for  domestic  use.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich 
and  promises  great  commercial  and  industrial  activity. 

The  coal  deposits  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  as  yet  imperfectly  developed.    Their 
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area,  so  far  as  ascertained,  is  about  equal  to  the  coal-field  of  Great  Britain,  or 
over  6,000  square  miles. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated  by  high  scientific  authority  that  the 
coal  aanualiy  employed  in  England  in  propelling  machinery  generated  a  pro- 
ductive force  equal  to  the  labor  of  66,000,000  men,  and  that  if  the  entire  coal 
pr  duct  had  been  so  employed,  this  aggregate  would  have  swelled  to  400,000,000. 
The  London  Times  estimates  the  mechanical  steam  power  of  England  at  double 
the  muscular  force  of  the  entire  human  race.  Reducing  this  estimate  one-hulf, 
and  applying  the  same  ratio  to  our  resources,  what  limits  shall  we  assign  to 
American  dynamic  industrial  power,  remembering  that  our  coal  area  is  thirty- 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  England,  and  of  at  least  equal  average  value  ? 
The  problem  transcends  ordinary  speculation.  It  grows  with  our  advances  in 
economic  science  and  art,  and  with  each  day's  experience  in  the  working  of 
those  resources.  Even  the  agricultural  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  territo- 
rial configuration  do  not  promise  to  surpass  the  majestic  results  of  the  mineral 
industry  of  the  Union  when  once  the  hand  of  intelligent  enterprise  shall  unlock 
the  stores  of  subterranean  wealth.  The  wonderful  production  of  the  precious 
metals  must  be  enormously  enhanced  in  order  to  afford  adequate  expression  of 
the  values  soon  to  be  produced  by  the  development  of  the  useful  minerals  of  this 
republic. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 
CommUstoner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 

Hon.  O.  H  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


LUt  of  papers  accompanying  Commissioner's  annual  report. 

No.  1 .  Tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  sur- 
veyed in  the  land  States  and  Territories  up  to  June  30,  1866,  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  the  total  of  the  public  lands  surveyed  up  to  June  30,  1867; 
also  the  total  area  of  the  public  domain  remaining  unsurveyed  within  the  same. 

No.  2.  Statement  of  public  lands  sold ;  of  cash  and  bounty  land  scrip  re- 
ceived therefor ;  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  law  of  May  20, 
lb62  ;  of  commissions  received  under  the  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  alr*o  land 
located  with  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act  of  July  2, 
1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and  receivers  on  the  value  thereof; 
and  statement  of  incidental  expenses  thereon  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
commenciu)^  July  1,  1866,  and  ending  June  30,  1867. 

No.  3.  Statement  showing  like  particulars  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

No.  4.  Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with  bounty  land  scrip,  by  entry  under  the 
homestead  laws  of  May  20,  1862,  and  March  21,  1864,  with  aggregate  of  SIO 
homestead  payments,  homestead  commissions ;  also  locations  with  agricultural 
college  and  mechanic  scrip,  under  act  of  July  2,  1862. 

No.  5.  Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  swamp  lands  selected  for  the  sev- 
eral States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  and  September 
28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1865. 

No.  6  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  approved  to  the 
several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  September 
28    1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1867. 

No.  7.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  patented  to  the 
several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  September  28,  1850,  and 
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March  12, 1860 ;  and  also  the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under 
the  act  approved  March  2,  1849. 

No.  8.  Exhibit  of  bounty  laud  business  under  acts  of  1847,  1850,  1852,  and 
1855,  showing  the  issue  and  locations  from  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tions under  said  acts  to  June  30,  1867. 

No.  9.  Statement  showing  the  State  selections  under  the  "  internal  improve- 
ment *'  grant  of  4th  of  September,  1841,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1867. 

No.  10.  Statement  respecting  the  accounts  of  receivers  of  public  moneys, 
disbursing  agents,  and  adjustment  of  the  five  per  cent.  fund. 

No.  11.  Statement  showing  the  selections  made  by  certain  States  of  lands 
within  their  own  limits  under  agricultural  and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  18G2, 
and  its  supplemental  acts  of  April  14,  1864,  and  June  21,  1866  ;  also  the  loca- 
tions made  with  scrip  under  said  acts. 

No.  12.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress  to  Statea 
and  corporations  for  railroad  and  military  wagon  road  purposes  from  the  year 
1850  to  June  30,  1867. 

No.  13.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress  to  States 
for  canal  purposes  from  the  year  1827  to  June  30,  1867. 

No.  14.  Statement  showing  the  homestead  fees  and  commissions  required  to 
be  paid  under  the  several  homestead  acts. 

No.  15.  Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

No.  16.  Estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  surveying  department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

No.  17.  Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  surveying  the  public  lands 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

No.  18.  Reports  of  surveyors  general,  A  to  L  inclusive. 

No.  19.  Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants  and  private  land  claims 
in  New  Mexico. 

No.  20.  General  tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  following:  No.  1,  States 
and  Territories  containing  public  land ;  No.  2,  square  miles  and  areas  of  States 
and  Territories  containing  public  land;  No.  3,  quantity  sold;  No.  4,  entered 
under  the  homestead  law;  No.  5,  granted  for  military  services;  No.  6,  granted 
for  agricultural  colleges;  No.  7,  approved  under  grants  in  aid  of  railroads;  No. 
8,  approved  swamp  selections;  No.  9,  quantity  granted  for  internal  improve- 
ments; No.  10,  donations  and  grants  for  schools  and  universities;  No.  II,  loca- 
tions with  Indian  scrip;  No.  12,  located  with  float  scrip;  No.  13,  estimated 
quantity  granted  for  wagon  roads;  No.  14,  quantity  granted  for  ship  canals; 
No.  15,  salines;  No.  16,  seats  of  government  and  public  buildings;  No.  17, 
granted  to  individuals  and  companies;  No.  18,  granted  for  deaf  and  dumb 
asylums;  No.  19,  reserved  for  benefit  of  Indians;  No.  20,  reserved  for  compa- 
nies, individuals, and  corporations;  No.  21,  confirmed  private  land  claims;  No. 
22,  quantity  remaining  unsold  and  unappropriated  June  30,  1867. 

No.  21.  Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

No.  22.  Statement  showing  the  area  and  population  of  the  British  possessions 
north  of  the  United  States  boundary. 

No.  23.  Statement  showing  the  area  and  population  of  the  West  Indies, 
Mexican  states,  Central  America,  and  New  Granada. 

No.  24.  Set  of  twenty-eight  maps  of  all  the  public  land  States  and  Territo- 
ries, to  wit:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Da- 
kota, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama.  Florida,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Russian  America. 

Each  map  shows  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys  where  such  have  been  ex- 
tended ;  also  the  names  of  countries  and  resources,  so  far  as  furnished  by  the  data 
on  hand. 

No.  25.  Connected  map  of  the  United  States  from  ocean  to-oceem,  exhibiting 
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the  extent  of  the  public  surveys,  localities,  land  districts,  seats  of  surveyors 
generaris  offices  and  district  officers ;  also  localities  of  railroads  of  general  interest 
tod  mineral  deposits. 
No.  26.  Map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection. 


No.  1. —  Tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  surveyed 
in  the  following  land  States  and  Territories  up  to  June  30,  1866,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  total  of  the  public  lands  surveyed  up  to  June  30, 
1S67;  also  the  ttdal  area  of  the  public  domain  remaining  unsurveyed  within 
the  same. 


Area  of  tbe  land  States 
and  Territoriea. 

0 

Number  of  acre*  of  public  lands  aur- 
veyed  during  tbe  flitcal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1866.  but  not  included 
in  laat  year**  report. 

Hi 

If 

1 

mil 

Land  SUtei  and 
Territories. 

i 

5 

witrimrin 

34. 511, 360 
35,228,800 
53. 459. 840 
52.043.520 
48,636,800 

120.947.840 
71.737,741 
60,  975, 360 
44, 796, 160 
66.880.000 
56,355,635 
72,906,304 
T7, 568, 640 

153, 982, 080 
58, 196.  480 
92.016.640 
41.824,000 
32,462,080 
30. 179, 840 
96,461.440 
33,406,720 
37,931,520 
25, 576, 960 
21,637,760 
36,  !28. 640 
35, 462, 400 
44, 154, 240 

369,539.600 

53,924 

55,045 

83,531 

81,318 

75,995 

188,981 

112,090 

95,274 

69,994 

104,500 

88.056 

113,916 

121,201 

240.597 

90.932 

143. 776 

65.350 

50,722 

47,  ir)6 

41,346 

52.198 

59,268 

39,964 

33,809 

56.451 

55.410 

68.991 

5n,390 

34,511,360 

35,228.800 

22, 045, 867 

16,17  ,776 

13.561.132 

27,680,685 

728,119 

5, 730, 186 

3,  530, 645 

1, 622, 251 

2,425,239 

34,511,360 

35,228,800 

a22,910,«12 

20,510,443 

15,520,249 

28,711,327 

763,969 

6,  144, 6.16 

3.880,038 

2, 844. 857 

2, 517, 912 

loWft 

lUnoeiola 

50 
45.897 

'136,' 761' 
19,531 

864,690 

c4, 292,  775 

dl,  959, 117 

899,881 

16,319 

414,450 

294.550 

1, 130,  775 

«92,673 

30,549.228 

K»>ng 

31. 533. 077 

Xebranka. 

33. 116.  551 

Catifomia 

92.236.513 

Nevada 

70, 973, 772 

54, 830, 724 

WMhlnitonTer... 
Colorado  Territory. 

Utah  Territory 

AriaoBa  T-mtory  - 
K«w  Mexico  Ter 

54,843 
91.831 

40,916,122 
64, 035. 143 
53,  837, 723 

72.906,304 

2,293,142 
1,859.989 

/39, 413 
803,671 

2,332.555 
62. 663, 660 

75, 236,  085 

Dakou  Territory.. 
Idaho  Territory  ... 
Montana  Territory. 
Mk-oiiri  ..       ..... 

151.318,420 
56, 196,  480 

92, 016, 640 

41.824.000 
32. 462. 080 
30. 179, 840 
23, 461,  440 
33,406,720 
26,  631, 520 
25, 576. 960 
21,637.760 
36. 128, 640 
35, 462. 400 

41.824,000 
32, 462. 080 
30, 179, 840 
23, 461,  440 
33, 406, 720 
26,631,520 
25,576,960 
21, 6:n,  760 
36, 128. 640 
35,462,400 

Ai^hana 

HM«ippl..^.:.... 

LoaWana 

ArkaniHUi 

3,000,000 

Florida.. .;.J1.."... 

11,300,000 

Oiiio 

ladaoa . 

ICiefaigaa 

lUhiola 

Indian  territory 

American  porchaM 
from  RqmIa     .... 

44,154,240 
369,529,600 



Total 

1,834,996,400 

2,867,185 

474,160,551 

342.913 

10,808,314 

485, 311;  778 

1, 349, 686, 622 

«.  Of  which  006,065.05  acres  are  Dakota  or  Slouz  Indian  lands.  Act  March  3,  1863,  United  States  Laws. 
*oL  12,  p.  819. 

k  Of  which  115,107.60  acres  are  DakoU  or  Sioux  Indian  lands.    Act  March  3,  1863,  United  States  Laws, 

oL  12.  p.  819. 

c  Of  which  796.613  acres  are  Cherokee  neutral  lands.    Treaty  July  27,  1R66. 

c  Of  which  871.751  acres  are  Oaage  landa,  aold  to  United  Statea.  Treaty  September  29,  1865,  article  1— 
Coited  State*  Lawa,  1866  and  1867,  p.  135. 

c  Of  which  1,225.603  acrea  are  Oaage  landa,  ceded  In  truat  to  United  States.  Treaty  September  39.  1865, 
srticle  2— United  Stntea  Lawa,  1866  and  1867,  p.  136. 

^  Of  which  302.833  aerea  are  Omaha  landa.  Treaty  March  16,  1854,  yoL  10.  p.  1043.  Of  which  205,335 
aereabelooff  to  Omaha  under  treaty  of  March  6,  1865— United  Statea  Lawa  1864  and  1865,  p.  13;  and  97,497 
•craa  to  Winnebago  Indiana— United  Statea  Lawa  1865  and  1866,  p.  17. 

c  Vacated  Indian  reaenrationa.    Act  of  Congress  approved  May  5,  1864 — Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  13,  p.  63. 

/.  Private  claims  in  Mew  Mexico. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commissioner. 
Dbpartmbnt  op  thb  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  October  15,  1867.  ^  I 
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No.  2. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty-land  scrip  received 
of  commissions  received  under  sixth  section  of  said  act;  also,  of  land  located 
commissions  received  by  renters  and  receicers  on  the  value  thereof  and  state' 
mencing  July  1,  1866,  and  ending  June  30,  1867. 


States  and  Terriioriea. 

Landofflcefl. 

Quantity  sold  for  cash  and 
bounty-land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  25,  and  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  for 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year    ending    December 
31,1866. 

Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
for  in  ca«h  and  iu  boonty- 
land    scrip,   respectively, 
for  the  fint  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Decern- 

in  first  column. 

1 

< 

i 

6, 

1 

Ohio 

CbilUoothe 

* 

Indiana 

80.00 

$100  00 

$100  00 

Spiingfleld 

nilnoifl 

120.00 

300  00 

300  00 

Boonvllle 

Hlssonrl 

19, 912. 22 
3,868.57 

29.492  03 
6,446  90 

29,056  70 
6,446  90 

1433  33 

Do 

Do 

Springfield  

1 

' 

Total 

23,780.79 

35,938  93 

35,505  60 

433  3J 

-..^..-.... 

St.  Stephens 

Alabama 

Do 

Hnntsville 

Do 

Elba 

Do 

Montgomeiy 

1 

Total 

Jackson 

...-•.... 

HlsBlaiippi 

New  Orleans 

Lonlfdana 

Do 

Monroe 

Do 

Natchitoches 

Total 

Detroit 



Michigan 

10,217.30 
55, 386. 16 
21, 259. 35 
18,531.50 
24, 130. 75 

12.852  67 
69, 494  24 
43, 906  90 
24.114  45 
36,811  47 

12,852  67 
63,238  21 
43,406  90 
24. 114  45 
36,611  47 

Do 

Rant  Saginaw .......... 

6.256  03 
500  00 

Do 

Do 

Marquette 

Do 

Traverse  City 

200  00 

Total 

129,525.06 

187, 179  73 

180. 233  70 

6,956  03 

Little  Roek 

ArkKuHAfl 

Do 

Wanhington 

. 

Do 

Clarksviile 



Total 

Tallnhnfs^e  ...^..,,,t- 

_. 

Florida 

Port  Des  Moines 

Conncil  Bluffs 

Iowa<  ................ 

4,161.79 
1(»8. 21 
760.10 
361.37 

6,427  79 
254  44 

1.084  80 
531  42 

6,427  79 
254  44 

964  80 
531  42 

Do 

Do 

Port  Dodire. ....... 

100  00 

Do 

Sioux  City 

Total 

5.391.47 

8,298  45 

8,196  45 

100  00 

/"^ 

T 
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therefor,  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  I41W  of  May  20,  1862, 
with  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and 
metU  of  incidental  expenses  thereon,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  com* 


Qoaotit/  of  land  entered  nnder  homestead  acts 
of  May  20,  1662.  and  Jane  21.  1866.  with  ng- 
fn-gaie  of  the  $10  paymentM  required  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act ;  and  also  with  aggregate  of 
commUirionB  of  registtfnt  and  receiver**,  under 
i>>^ction  6  of   said  act.  and  of  act  npprovt'd 
Mar.  21, 1864,  amendatory  thereof,  for  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec  31,  186& 

Aggregate   disposed   of 
for  canh;  als  •  bountv- 
land  scrip  and  of  caMh, 
under  hnmestead  act 
of  1862,andactam•nd- 
atory. 

Quantity  of  land  loc'd 
in  first  half  of  flttcal 
year,  with  scrip  Is^u'd 
under  the  agric'l  col. 
and  mech.  act  of  July 
2, 1862,  and  registers 
and  rec  Iv'rs'  coiu'ns 
on  value  of  land  sold. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

o 

Amoa't  of  reg.  and 
n'c.  com'ni*  under 
sec  6  of  bnmest'd 
act  of  i86S.  and 
the    amendatory 
act  of  1864. 

o  • 

•1- 
III 

< 

i 

< 

1 

< 

< 

•J 
< 

< 

115k  00 

$10  00 

$2  86 

$12  86 

115.00 

$10  00 

$626  80 

80.00 

100  00 

627  97 



12a  00 

300  00 

966  50 

'    ' 

71.025.20 
H3ua02 

7,630  00 
3,02C)00 

2,380  04 
1,069  90 

10, 010  04 
4.089  90 

90, 937. 42 
38,  176. 59 

37, 122  03 

9,466  90 

45. 884. 23 
56,559.62 

1384  50 
152  00 

1,867  05 
603  67 

1(6.333.22 

10,650  00 

3,449  94 

14.099  94 

129.114.01 

46,588  93 

102,  44.i.  85 

536  50 

2,  470  72 

1,994.02 

145  00 

58  00 

203  00 

1,994.02 

145  00 

2,894  23 

1,994.02 

145  00 

58  00 

203  00 

"1.994.02 

145  00 

2, 894  22 

58.52 

5  00 

200 

7  00 

58.52 

500 

406  33 

58.52 

500 

200 

700 

58.52 

5  00 

406  33 

«,n4.04 
16,9I5l22 
42,759.99 
5:0.10 
a.  433. 81 

470  00 

1,344  00 

4,080  00 

40  00 

3,570  00 

157  12 
483  34 

1,450  57 
13  33 

1,319  02 

627  12 

1,827  34 

5,530  57 

53  33 

4,889  02 

16,391.34 
72,301.38 
64, 019. 34 
19,064.60 
76, 564. 56 

13,322  67 
70. 838  24 
47, 986  90 
24,  154  45 
40,381  47 

33.381.78 
148,910.39 
67,504.67 
14,071.05 
58.  iOa  51 

528  00 
3.134  00 
1,701  00 

381  00 
1,472  00 

9.S0  89 
1. 889  96 
1,581  .36 

999  85 
1,500  87 

m,8.«L16 

9,504  00 

3.423  38 

12,927  38 

248,341.22 

196,683  73 

321, 976. 40 

7,216  00 

6, 922  93 

9,061.71 

347  00 

400  89 

747  89 

9,061.71 

347  00 

2  325  03 

651  68 

9.061.71 

347  00 

400  89 

747  89 

9,061.71 

347  00 

2, 976  71 

Gt.341.e8 

1,213  07 

1,660  00 

2,873  07 

65,241.88 

1,213  07 

453  91 

3.271.17 

380  00 

600  00 

2,160  00 

2,500  00 

89  79 
213  22 
792  61 
956  00 

469  79 

813  22 

2, 952  61 

3,456  00 

7,432.96 

4,  610.  27 

22,189.55 

28, 473. 51 

6,807  79 

854  44 

3,244  80 

3. 031  42 

949  85 

4,502.06 

548  83 

21,429.45 

605  61 

&,112.14 

562  61 

57, 314. 82 

5.640  00 

2,051  62 

7,691  62 

62, 706. 29 

13,938  45 

- 

2,666  90 

-f 

17 
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No.  2. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and 


Land  ofBoei. 

Quantity  lold  for  cash  and 
bonnty-land  ncrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  25,  and  amoant  re- 
eeived  for  the  name,  for 
the  flmt  half  of  the  fia^»il 
year    ending    December 
31,1866. 

Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
for  in  cash  and  in  bounty- 
land   ucrip,   reHpcctlvely. 
for  the  flnt  half  of  the 
flMCMl  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,   1866.  menyoaed 
in  fir»t  column. 

States  and  TerritorieB. 

< 

i 

f 

Wisconaia 

Menasha 

10. 667. 69 
14, 001. 88 
10,488.62 
14. 909. 49 
5, 609. 28 
5.692.33 

$12,269  07 
17,505  58 
14.313  06 
19,772  89 
11,764  94 
11,256  74 

$12,269  07 
17.505  58 
14,313  06 
19, 182  36 
11.664  94 
11.256  74 

Do      

Rtevens'i  Point 

La  Crone 

Do 

Do 

Ean  Claire 

^53 
100  00 

Do 

Bayileld  

Do 

PaUtofStCroiz 

Total 

61,363.29 

86.882  22 

86, 191  69 

690  53 

Teylor'f  Fallii  - 

1.362.50 
14.441.49 
3,250.43 
2.536.90 
26.43 
4,006.15 

1,706  86 
18, 647  76 
4.992  24 
4,952  77 
33  04 
6,733  65 

1,706  86 
18,347  76 
4, 99-2  24 
4,959  77 
33  04 
6,733  65 

l}o 

St.  Cloud 

300  00 

Do 

Winnebago  City 

Oreenleaf 

Do 

Do 

Du  liQth .... 

Do 

St.  Peter 

Total 

25,623.20 

37,066  32 

36.766  32 

300  00 

San  Franoiioo ......... 

California  ..,..,-, 

17,989.53 
96.340.55 

2,455.30 
11,940.51 

3,731.26 

47, 123  07 
34, 547  40 

3,069  12 
15,631  83 

4,664  08 

47, 123  07 
34,347  40 

3.069  12 
15.  631  83 

4,664  08 

Do 

MaryMville 

200  00 

Do           

Hnmboldt 

Do 

Stockton 

Do             

Viaalia 

Total 

62, 457. 15 

105,035  50 

104,635  50 

900  00 

Caraon  City 

Kevada  

2, 674. 49 

3.643  11 

3, 643  11 

Orpgon  City ^.. 

Rosebnrg  ............. 

5,950.15 
15. 699. 11 

8, 198  46 
19,624  02 

8, 198  46 
19,624  02 

Do    

Do 

Le  Grand 

Total 

21.649.26 

27,822  46 

27,822  48 

Topeka ............... 

KaniiM  -f ..---.... 

3,811.54 
2,8:M.21 
1,573.23 

4,900  44 
3,642  79 
2,083  01 

4.900  44 
3»642  79 
1,942  95 

Do 

Hnmboldt 

Do 

Junction  City 

140  06 

Total 

8.21&9e 

10,696  24 

10. 486  18 

140  06 

Omaha  City  ^ . ...  . . . .  ^  - 

Nebraska  T«srritory... 
Do         

715.49 
9,764.66 
1, 571. 38 
1,273.53 

1,059  24 
.3,455  81 
2.023  31 
1.591  90 

1,069  24 
3,455  61 
9,(63  31 
1,50190 

_    _     - 

BrowiiBTille       ........ 

Do      

N(>braiika  City 

Do 

Dakota  City 

Total 

6,325.06 

8.130  26 

8,130  96 

Santa  F6 

New  Hezioo  Territory. 

"** 

Vermillion  .■....■•..... 

Dakota  Territory 

1,792.45 

2.253  23 

9.953  83 

Denver  City........... 

Colorado  Territory. . . . 

7,863.06 

9,828  82 

9. 888  89 

BoiM  City 

Idaho  Territory 

__               _ 

Olrmola 

^ 

*""  ' _v 

Washington  Territory. 
I>o..,, 

4.156.39 
4.029.99 

5,195  48 
5^097  40 

5,195  48 
5,097  40 

vancouTer 

Total 

8^186.31 

10,932  88 

10.939  88 
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hmaUy-land  scrip  received  therefor,  Sfc. — Con  tinned. 


Qvantitj  of  land  entered  nnder  homestead  acts 
of  M«y  20,  1862.  and  June  21.  1866,  with  ag- 
gregate of  thf  $10  payments  required  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act;  and  als«  with  aggregate  of 
commisiioDs  of  registers  and  receivers,  nnder 
pectkm  6  of  said  act.  and  of  act  approved 
Mar.  2J,  1864,  amendatory  thereof,  for  the  flmt 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31.  1866. 

Aggregate  disposed  of 
forcaish ;  also  bountv- 
land  scrip  and  of  cash, 
under  homestead  act 
ofl862,audactam'ud- 
atory. 

Quantity  of  land  loc'd 
in  first  half  of  fiHcal 
year, with  scrip  iKSu'd 
under  the  agric'lcol. 
and  mecb.  act  of  July 
2, 1862,  and  registers 
and  receivers'  coui'ns 
on  value  of  land  sold. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

II 

o 

< 

esiilj 
illlli 

< 

0  A 
e»i 

a.a| 

< 

< 

< 

1 

-< 

1 

< 

2,029.33 

3,893.13 

5^919.43 

12, 155.95 

$230  00 

550  00 

4,520  00 

1.000  00 

$58  74 

110  39 

1, 326  12 

362  11 

$288  74 

660  39 

5,846  12 

1,362  U 

12. 697. 02 
17,895.01 
61,408.05 
27, 059.  44 
5,  «J9. 28 
27,745.93 

$12, 499  07 
18, 055  Z2 
18. 833  06 
20,  n2  89 
1].7(>4  94 
13, 636  74 

40,501.08 
29, 701. 17 
5,241.10 
266,  445. 01 
5, 920. 01) 
5, 440. 00 

$1, 012  52 
742  52 
131  02 
6,661  12 
148  00 
136  00 

$1, 033  40 

1, 100  95 

572  27 

966  94 

770  44 

23,063.60 

2,380  00 

869  67 

3.249  67 

1,236  74 

91,051.44 

8,680  00 

1,090  00 
5.890  00 
3,630  00 
2,180  00 

2,727  03 

11, 407  03 

152,414.73 

95.562  22 

353, 248. 36 

8.831  18 

5. 700  74 

12,991.99 
^1,730.54 
42, 737.  45 
18,221.93 

401  15 
2,287  91 
1,280  21 

818  81 

1.491  15 
8,177  91 
4,910  21 
2,998  81 

14. 354. 49 
96, 172.  03 
45. 987. 88 
20,758.13 
2a  43 
'  31,169.08 

2, 796  86 

24. 537  76 

8, 622  24 

•     7, 132  77 

33  04 

9, 403  65 

480.00 
132,941.98 
7,200.00 
9,054.14 
10,454.91 
9,60a93 

12  00 
3,324  54 
180  00 
226  48 
261  38 
240  10 

718  32 
1,139  58 
643  13 
878  ^ 
500  31 

27,162.93 

2.670  00 

941  38 

3,61138 

81195 

1^2,844-84 

15,460  00 

5.729  46 

21, 189  46 

208, 468.  04 

52, 526  32 

169, 734.  96 

4,244  50 

4.691  97 

4.6rr.i9 

2,441.49 
1,900.81 
3,364.87 
3,854.47 

380  00 
170  00 
120  00 
230  00 
250  00 

300  00 
97  64 
70  90 
126  93 
143  64 

680  00 
267  64 
190  90 
356  93 
393  64 

22. 666. 72 
28,782.04 

4,356.11 
lij,  205. 38 

7,585.73 

47, 5a3  07 
34,717  40 

3,  189  12 
15,861  83 

4,914  08 

1,266  94 
1  805  94 

658  29 

1, 158  96 

244  07 

16,138.83 

1,150  00 

739  11 

1,889  11 

78.595.98 

106, 185  50 

5,  1.34  20 

32a  00 

20  00 

12  00 

32  00 

2,994.49 

3,663  11 

•  535  31 

20^839.54 
17,2ia77 

1,435  00 
1,120  00 

780  99 
648  68 

2,215  99 
1,768  68 

26, 789.  69 
32,917.88 

9.633  46 
20, 744  02 

862  .34 

1,300  34 

3e.Q6«t.31 

2,555  00 

1,429  67 

3,984  67 

59, 707. 57 

30,377  48 

2, 162  68 

19.088.96 
24,010.65 
48,188.47 

1,860  00 
2.  150  00 
3.750  00 

671  52 

801  64 

1,437  89 

2.531  52. 
2.951  64 
5,187  89 

22,900.50 
26,844.86 
49, 759. 70 

6, 760  44 
5,  792  79 
5,  ftO  01 

21, 93a  02 
45. 746.  78 
7,116.12 

548  24 

1, 143  68 

177  90 

978  07 
845  99 
540  46 

91,«a08 

7,760  00 

2,911  05 

10, 671  05 

99,505.06 

18. 386  24 

74,792.92 

1,869  82 

2,364  58 

8,e8a75 
46.5M.24 
23,134.10 

7,632.62 

720  00 
3,040  00 
1,600  00 

490  00 

285  19 

1,165  05 

629  77 

168  07 

1.005  19 

4,205  05 

2,229  77 

678  07 

9, 376. 24 
49.  :)58. 90 
24. 705.  48 

8, 896.  15 

1.779  24 
6,  495  81 
3,623  31 
2,081  90 

7,038.50 
27.  157.83 
19, 473. 96 

1,23a  20 

175  96 
678  94 
4^7  08 
30  90 

99  85 
723  83 
669  69 
683  17 

86.011.71 

5,850  00 

2.268  08 

8, 118  08 

92,33&77 

13,980  2t) 

54, 906. 49 

1,372  88 

2, 176  54 

381  00 



17,296.41 

1,070  00 

424  48 

1,494  48 

19, 048. 86 

3,323  23 

514  78 



13,506.29 

890  00 

508  73 

1,398  73 

21,429.34 

10,718  82 

752  58 

* 

4,127.57 
8,111.23 

270  00 
520  00 

172  66 
303  61 

442  66 

flS3  R\ 

8,283.96 
12,141.15 

5, 465  48 
5,557  40 

1,  329  22 

630  16 



12.238.80 

790  00 

476  27         1.066  97 

0.425  11 

11,022 

1  859  38 

1 
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No.  2. — Statement  of  the  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and 

BECAPIT 


States  and  Tenitoriei. 


Quantity  lold  for  caih  and 
bonnty-land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minhnom  price 
of  $1  25,  and  amoaot  re- 
ceived for  the  name,  for 
the  fint  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December 
31.1866. 


a 


Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
for  in  cash  and  in  boont  j- 
land  scrip,  renpectivelr, 
for  the  flnit  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Decern* 
ber  31.  1866,  menUoned 
in  first  eolomn. 


t 


a 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Washington  Terrftoxy . 
Nebraska  Territory . . . . , 
New  Mexico  Territory., 

Colorado  Territory 

Dakota  Territory , 

Idaho  Territory 


Total. 


80.00 

120.00 

23.780.79 


$100  00 

300  00 

35  938  93 


$100  00 

300  00 

35,505  60 


129,525.06 


187. 179  73 


180,233  70 


5,391.47 

61,363.29 

25.623.20 

62, 457. 15 

2,674.49 

21,649.26 

8.218.96 

8, 186. 31 

6,325.06 


7,863.05 
1.792.45 


365. 05a  56 


8,298  45 
86,882  22 
37,066  32 
105.035  50 

6,343  11 
27,822  48 
10, 626  24 
10,232  88 

8,130  26 


8,198  45 
86, 191  69 
36.766  33 
104,835  50 

3.643  11 
27,822  48 
10,486  18 
10,232  88 

8,130  26 


9,828  82 
2,253  23 


9,828  82 
2,253  33 


533,338  17    584,516  92 


$433  33 


6,956  03 


100  00 
690  53 
300  00 
800  00 


140  06 


8,819  95 


To  which  add  number  of  acres  located  with  agricultural  scrip,  and  ( 

Alio,  commissions  recdyed  on  homestead  entries,  as  ^own  In  column  Now  3  of 
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loimtf-land  scrip  received  therefor,  8fc. — Gontinned. 
ULITION. 


Qontity  of  land  ent<>red  under  homestead  acts 
ofMay  20.  1862.  and  June  21. 1866,  with  ag- 
pvfate  of  the  $10  payments  required  by  sec- 
ttenS  of  the  aet;  and  also  with  aggregate  of 

McHoo  6  of  said  act,  and  of  act  approved 

Ulf  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec  31, 1866. 

Aggregate  disposed  of 
for  cosh ;  also  bountv- 
laod  scrip  and  of  cash, 
under  homestead  act 
of  1862,  and  act  am'nd- 
atory. 

Quantity  of  land  loc'd 
in  first  half  of  fiscal 
year,  with  scrip  issn'd 
under  the  agric'l  col. 
and  mech.  act  of  July 
2,1862,  and  registers 
and  receivers' com'ns 
on  value  of  land  sold. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

l! 
11 

o 

Amount  of  reg  and 
rec  eom'ns  under 
sec.  6  of  bomest'd 
act  of  1862.  and 
the      amendatory 
act  of  1864. 

ill 

•< 

j 

i 

< 

< 

•< 

115.00 

$10  00 

$2  86 

112  86 

115.00 

80.00 

120.00 

129, 114. 01 

1.994.02 

$10  00 
100  00 
300  00 
46.588  93 
145  00 

$626  80 
627  97 

966  50 

103.33122 
1,99102 

10,650  00 
145  00 

3,449  94 
58  00 

14,099  94 
203  00 

102.443.85 

$536  50 

2,470  72 
2,894  22 

58.52 

500 

9,504  00 

347  00 

1,213  07 

5.640  00 

8.6tlO00 

15,460  00 

1,190  00 

20  00 

2,555  00 

7,760  00 

790  00 

5^890  00 

200 
3,423  38 

400  89 
1,660  00 
2,051  62 
2.727  03 
5,729  46 

739  11 

12  00 

1,429  67 

2,911  05 

476  27 
2,268  08 

700 

12.927  38 

747  89 

2.873  07 

7,691  62 

11,407  03 

21, 189  46 

1,889  11 

32  00 

3,984  67 

10,671  05 

1,266  27 

8, 118  06 

56.52 

248,341.22 

9,061.71 

65,241.88 

62,706.29 

152,414.73 

208. 468.  04 

78. 505. 98 

2,994  49 

59, 707. 57 

99,505.06 

20.425.11 

92,336.77 

.^66 

196, 683  73 

347  00 

1,213  07 

13, 938  45 

95,562  22 

52,526  32 

106,  :85  50 

3,663  11 

30.377  48 

18.386  94 

11,022  88 

13,980  26 

406  33 

118.818.16 
9. 06L  71 

321,976.40 

7,216  00 

6,922  93 

2, 976  71 

453  91 

69^911.66 

57, 314. 82 

2,666  90 
5, 700  74 
4. 691  97 
5,134  20 
535  31 

91.061.44 
189,844.84 
W.I38L83 

353,248.36 
169, 734. 96 

8,831  18 
4,244  50 

320.00 

3a  068. 31 

2,162  68 

»l.»6.Q8 
1^23H.80 

74,792.92 

1,869  82 

2,364  52 
1,859  38 

88,  OIL  71 

54,90&49 

1,372  88 

2,176  54 
381  00 

13.566.29 

896  66 
1,070  00 

508  73 
424  48 

1,398  73 

L  494  48 

21.429.34 
19,048.86 

10,718  82 
3.323  23 

752  58 

17. 2S&  41 

514  78 

1  -- 

906^  708.  Oi 

71,739  07 
ireoa  ..... 

28,274  57 

100.013  64 

1,271,758.60 
l.On,102  98 

605,077  24 

24,070  88 
28,274  57 

1,077,102.98 

24,070  88 

47,286 

2.348.86L58 

657,422  69 

JOS.  S   WILSON,  CommUtiotur, 
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No.  3. — Statement  of  public  lands  soldt  of  cash  and  hounty-land  scrip  received 
commissions  received  under  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  also^  of  land  located 
commissions  received  by  registers  and  receivers  on  the  value  thereof,  and 
commencing  July  I,  1866,  and  ending  June  30,  1867. 


StatM  and  Territories. 

Land  offlcea. 

Quantity  sold  for  cash  and 
bouoty-land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  25,  and  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  Mune,  for  the 

year  ending  June  30, 1867. 

Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
for  in  canh  and  in  bounty- 
land  scrip,   respectively, 
for  the  second  httlf  of  tho 
fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1867,  menUoned  in  first 
column. 

Acres. 

Amount 

Cash. 

Milltaiy  scrip. 

Ohio 

Chllllft«fllft r 

145  00 

145  00 

TndlaoapoUi ........... 

.  . 

J 

Todlann ,. 

Springfield          ..  .. 

lUinolfl  

861.51 

1,516  85 

1.466  85 

«S0  00 

BooneTllIe 

MlMonrl 

3, 28a  22 
1,172.83 
5.632.76 

4, 544  61 

1,866  06 
9,962  30 

3,86198 
1.866  06 
9.963  30 

683  33 

Do 

Ironton  ............... 

Do 

Snrlufffield 

Total 

10,085.81 

16,373  97 

15,689  64 

663  33 

Montgomery 

Alabnma 

Do 

Mobile 

Do 

Hnntiyille 

Total 

Jttvkfm 

Mlailislnnl 

Xew  Orleani 

l^OTilMaoa  *■.........• 

930  00 

930  00 

Do 

Monroe 

Do 

Natchitoches 

Total 

930  00 

9:1000 

Detroit 

* 

Michigan 

6,389.98 
21,056.44 
11,632.98 
91. 178. 96 

8,812.39 

7,986  61 
30.446  02 
30.060  40 
97,897  19 
12,537  94 

7, 911  23 
29,384  22 
30;  060  40 
27,897  19 
12,537  24 

75  38 
1,061  80 

dS^ ;:....:. 

East  Saginaw 

Do 

Ionia 

Do 

Marquette 

Do 

Traverse  City. ......... 

Total 

69,070.05 

106.927  46 

107, 790  28 

1  137  18  i 

Little  Rock 

Arkanm    .  

37  19 

37  19 

Do 

Washington 

Do 

ClarksvUle 

Total 

37  19 

37  12 



Florida 

282  07 

989  07 

Port  Des  Moines 

Council  Blaft 

'""■ 

Iowa 

6ea2i 

854  01 

854  01 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Dodge 

1,091.06 
35.35 

1,398  19 
69  19 

1,396  19 
G9  19 

:;: 

Do 

Sioux  City 

1 

Total 

1. 809. 61 

9,39139 

9,39139 

' 
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therefor^  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  homeatead  law  of  May  20,  18G2,  of 
trith  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and 
Matement  of  incidental  txpentes  thereon^  in   the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year 


May  20. 1662,  aud  Juoe  21, 1866.  with  aggre- 
gate  of  the  |10  p«ym«;iitif  required  bv  lec  2  of 
the  Mt,  ADd  alao  with  aggregate  of  eommU 
■ioni  of  rtfgiMteni  and  receiTcrannder  sec.  6  of 
■aid  act.  and  of  act  approved  March  21, 1864, 
amMidatory  thereof,  for  the  it^cond  half  of 
the  ILteal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1867. 

Aggregate  diiipoeed  of  for 
caMh,  also  b^mntv-land 
scrip  audof  caHh  under 
homestead  act  of  1862, 
and  act  amendatory. 

Quantity  of  Innd  loc'd 
in  second  half  of  fiscal 
year  with  scrip  issued 
under  agricu'i  college 
and  mech.  net  of  July 
2, 1862,  and  registers 
and  receivers'  com'ns 
on  value  of  land  sold. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Areata 

homeatead 

entries,  In 

aerec 

payment!. 

Amount  of 
registers  Sl 

recelTers' 
commlB8*na. 

Aggreg*e 
of  tlO  pay. 

ments  and 
cou.miiiif'ns. 

Acroa. 

Amount. 

Acrea. 

Amount 

Amount 

aoaoo 

•15  00 

$5  00 

$20  00 

200.00 

160  00 

$550  45 

461  11 

861.51 

1,516  85 

763  81 

" 

32.154.93 

15,795.01 

2,715  00 
1,190  00 
4.534  00 

999  40 

432  45 

1.681  44 

3,714  40 
1.622  45 
6, 215  44 

35, 435. 15 
16, 967. 84 
57.358.93 

7,250  61 
3,056  06 
14, 496  30 

6,862.85 
90, 201. 38 
7.528.36 

$180  00 
159  GO 
188  03 

42  34 

51, 736t  17 

750  12 

99,676.11 

8,439  00 

3,113  29 

11,552  29 

109,761.92 

24,811  97 

104,592.59 

527  03 

792  46 

1,410.53 

100  00 

40  00 

140  00 

1, 4ia  53 

100  00 

2,691  11 
240  93 

43, 82a  32 

1,095  50 

1,095  50 

43.820.32 

130  00 

45, 23a  85 

100  00 

1.135  50 

1,235  50 

45.230.85 

100  00 

"• 

3,062  04 

18,885  70 

609  12 

609  12 

18,885.70 



250  00 



4,601.00 

315  00 

126  00 

441  00 

4, 601. 00 

1,245  00 

821  39 

139  52 

...         .   . 

4,601.00 

315  00 

126  00 

441  00 

4, 601.  00 

1,245  00 

8,396  61 
31,596  02 
32,  970  40 
27.907  19 
14.907  24 

960  91 

34,967.40 
108,802.26 
24,631.37 
92. 64a  00 
40,930.64 

932  00 
1,360  00 

501  00 
2,316  00 

820  00 

5,93135 

15.244.47 

31,954.70 

160.00 

3S;ISSl04 

410  00 

1,150  00 

2,910  00 

10  00 

2,370  00 

150  37 

4iJ2  05 

1,095  92 

400 

910  57 

560  37 

1.572  05 

4,005  92 

14  00 

3,280  57 

12.325.63 
36, 300. 91 
43,587.68 
21,3.18.96 
40,937.43 

854  45 
744  08 
831  99 
877  39 
637  44 

85,420.56 

6,850  00 

2,582  91 

9,432  91 

154, 49a  61 

115,777  46 

301, 974. 67 

6, 019  00 

3,945  35 

41,357.01 

1,277  40 

l,2n40 

41,357.01 

37  12 

352  50 

460  74 

602  00 

41  3S7  01 

1,277  40 

1,277  40 

41, 357. 01 

37  12 

1,415  24 

— _-__^^ 

46,990.98 

1,354  00 

1,354  00 

46,950.96 

282  07 

984  01 

155  OO 

2,298  19 

294  19 

305  00 

1,310.97 
1,274.46 
9.03X20 
S.29H.CI9 

130  00 
155  00 
900  00 
925  00 

39  77 

56  72 

349  24 

87  00 

189  77 

211  72 

1,249  24 

312  00 

1, 994. 18 

1,874.46 

10,124.25 

2,333.44 

64a  00 

36  00 

763  44 
585  25 

353  93 

376  63 

13,91«l72 

1,410  00 

532  73 

1,942  73 

15,726.33 

3,73139 

64a  00 

16  00 

2,079  25 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

No.  3. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and 


states  And  Territories. 

Land  ofllces. 

Quantity  sold  for  cash  and 
bounty-land   scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  p*  ice  of 
$1  25,  and  amount  received 
for  thf*  same  for  the  second 
half  of  the  iiHcal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1867. 

in  cosh  and  in  boaitty-Isnd 
scrip,  re«peetlvely,  for  th** 
second  half  of  th«  itctl 
year  ending  June  HO,  1867, 
mentioned  in  fint  column. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Cash. 

1 
Military  Miip. 

Wisconsin 

Men&sha ........  ...... 

7, 094.  06 
7, 857. 95 
6.662.86 
13. 570. 73 
2, 840. 18 
3, 379. 65 

$9,267  35 
9. 921  2L 
14. 661  OS 
17.383  55 
4. 775  01 
6,318  97 

$a267  35 
9.92121 
14.661  05 
17.358  55 
4,775  01 
6,318  97 

Do 

StevenH's  Point 

La  CroHM 

Do 

Do 

£au  CltUre 

$»00 

Do 

BuyflHd 

Do 

Palls  of  St.  Croix 

1 

Total 

41.405.43 

e2.3;;rr  14 

62.302  14 

SSUDI 

Taylor's  Falls 

Minnesota 

1,532.67 
13. 867. 61 
1,38a  90 
l,4ft3.74 
296.11 
3, 5l8. 50 

1,916  94 
18, 003  52 
2,294  03 
2,890  13 
370  14 
6,854  77 

1.916  94 
17, 878  52 
2,294  03 
2,890  13 
370  14 
6,854  77 

Do 

St  Cloud              

125  W| 

Do 

W iunebago  City 

Grfenlfaf 

Do 

...  1 

Do 

Du  Luth 

1 

Do 

St.  Ptter.. 

« 

1 

Total 

22.(i75.53 

32.329  53 

32,204  53 

1*25  00! 

San  Francisco  «....> 

California 

96. 636. 01 
41. 397. 70 

1.801.23 
5I.C67.58 

5, 29a  90 

122,273  43 
53, 646  67 
2,251  54 
64,484  52 
6.623  73 

122, 273  43 

53,646  67 

2,251  54 

64.484  52 

6,623  73 

1 

Do 

MaryMville 

Do 

Humboldt 

Do 

Stockton  .........  .. 

1 

Do 

Yiaalla 

' 

Total 

196,201.42 
4,125.60 

249, 279  89 

249, 279  89 

1 

CarMon  Citv 

Nevada  

5.257  25 

5,257  25 

1 

4,811.66 
13, 543. 36 

6. 014  59 
16,929  34 

6, 014  59 
16,929  34 

i 

Do 

1 

Do 

L*  Orund    * .     #  r  ,,-, 

' 

Total 

18,355.02 

22,943  93 

22,943  93 

1 



KanMii  ,,r.»r 

802.12 
1,248.21 
1. 327  75 

1,074  38 
1,712  38 
1, 918  78 

1.074  38 
1. 612  38 
1,677  12 

....| 

Do 

Humboldt 

100  on, 

Do 

Junction  CitT 

S4166 

Total 

3, 378.  Cf 

4, 705  54 

4,363  88 

34166, 

Omaha  City 

Nebraska 

4, 584. 80 
2,735.71 
2, 185. 48 
2,118.29 

6,52121 
3. 450  46 
2,765  63 
2,647  92 

6,421  21 
3, 450  46 
2.765  63 
2.647  92 

-     mJ 

Do 

BrowsHville 

Do 

Nebraska  Citv  . 

Do 

Dakota  Citv 



Total 

11,624.28 

15,385  22 

15.285  22 

loooo' 

Wasbin^n  Territory. 
Do 

3, 533. 61 
2, 769. 53 

4,417  00 
3. 447  90 

4,417  00 
3,447  90 

Vancouver  ....•>•  ... 

Total 

6,303.14 

7,864  90 

7.864  90 

New  Mexico  Territory . 

Santa  F6 



Colorado  Territory. . . . 

Denver  City 

3,977.63 

4,972  2g 

4,972  28 

;..i 

Dakota  Territory 

Vermillion 

2.295.94 

2,869  94 

2,869  94 

Idaho  Territory 

nniflA  fiiiv 

1 
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bounty-land  scrip  received  therefor,  Sfc. — Continued. 


Qaantfty  of  lan4  entered  ander  homeiitead  act«  of 
May  90,  1862.  and  June  21.  1866,  with  aggre- 
gate of  the  $10  payiaentN  required  by  *ec  2  of 
the  act.  and  aliso  with  aggri'gate  or  commb- 

•aid  act,  and  of  act  Upproved  March  21.  1864, 
amendatory  thereof,  for  the  iiecond  half  of  the 
fiiMaU  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1867. 

A  ggregate  divpesed  of  for 
catih,  also  bounty-lHud 
scrip  and  of  ca«b  und**r 
horoeiitea<l  act  of  1862, 
and  act  amendatory. 

Quantity  of  land  loc'd 
in  second  half  of  flpcal 
year  with  scrip  insiied 
under  iigiicu'l  college 
and  mech.  act  of  July 
2, 1862,  and  regittters 
and  receive  nt'  com'ns 
on  value  of  land  sold. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Area  in 
boxn«»tead 

eatiie«,  In 
acres. 

Aggregate 

In  $10 
payment*. 

Amount  of 
regiiitirra  3^ 

receivem' 
commlMUfl. 

Aggregate 
of  $10  pay- 
ments aud 
commitfs'na. 

Acret. 

Amount. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Amount 

3.957.16 

3.823.10 

25.701.68 

7.796.45 

$385  00 

370  00 

2.220  00 

660  00 

$109  92 
102  19 
688  54 
232  78 

$494  92 

472  19 

2,908  54 

892  78 

11,051.22 
11,681.05 
32,364.54 
21,367.18 
2, 840. 18 
13, 514. 30 

$9,653  35 
10,291  21 
16. 881  05 
18,043  55 
4,  T75  01 
7,348  97 

41,280.00 
45,600.00 

4, 740. 00 
105. 280. 00 
29. 920. 00 

1, 120. 00 

$1, 033  00 

1, 14:)  00 

115  00 

2,513  66 

731  66 

27  92 

$683  62 
733  37 
595  60 
769  17 
1.279  49 
846  72 

10, 134. 65 

1,030  00 

.%6  94 

1,416  94 

51.4ia04 

4,665  00 

1,520  37 

6, 185  37 

92,818.47 

66,992  14 

227,940.00 

5.  560  24 

4, 907  97 

27.31Sl26 
80.813.44 
19, 489. 86 

2,145  00 
S^&iSOO 
1,870  00 
2.380  00 
30  00 
2.105  00 

823  66 
2,176  89 
689  60 
916  23 
12  00 
781  34 

2.968  66 
7.781  89 
2,5S9  60 
3,296  23 
42  00 
2,886  34 

28, 847. 93 
94,  683. 05 
20,876.76 
20.  687. 83 
3,496.11 
24,703.56 

4,061  94 
23,6i8  52 
4,164  03 
5,270  13 
400  14 
8,959  77 

1, 616. 00 
136, 160. 00 

151  90 
3,396  00 

709  57 
993  02 
568  52 

19,  ^H.  18 

3.200.00 
SI,  195l  C6 

2,080.00 

39, 680.  00 

160.00 

53  00 

992  00 

4  00 

644  12 

518  75 

1,519  48 

171,219.70 

14, 135  00 

5,399  72 

19, 534  72  ■ 

193,29^23 

46, 464  53 

179, 696. 00 

4,595  90 

4,953  46 

3*739.87 

270  00 
540  00 
95  00 
450  00 
540  00 

162  00 
322  36 
53  82 
265  75 
314  71 

432  00 
862  36 
148  83 
715  75 
854  71 

100, 375. 88 
49. 595, 99 
3,2:16.68 
57, 479. 93 
13, 634. 76 

122, 543  43 
54,186  67 

2,346  54 
64,9.14  52 

7, 163  73 

1,921  83 
2,088  23 
1, 826  91 

8.198.29 

1,43a  45 

6,  412. 3"! 

2.286  82 
1,  111  98 

6,335i86 

98. 121. 82 

1,895  00 

1,  lie  64 

3, 013  64 

224,323.24 
7, 760. 00 

251, 174  89 
5,527  25 

9,235  77 

3,634.40 

270  00 

137  79 

407  79 

385  58 

15.  S64. 90 

I, GOO  00 
1.230  00 

572  47 
716  T7 

1,572  47 
1,946  77 

20,076.56 
32,656.14 

7, 014  59 
18, 159  34 

868  29 

19, 112. 78 

1,920.00 

48  00 

1,936  81 

34,377.68 

2,230  00 

1,289  24 

3,519  24 

52,732.70 

25,173  93 

1,930.00 

48  00 

2,795  10 

8. 857. 99 
17.450.41 
37.080.88 

1, 010  00 
1,385  00 
3,120  00 

365  99 

535  92 

1,294  90 

1,375  99 
1.920  92 
4,414  90 

9,660.11 
18,698.62 
38,408.63 

2,084  38 
3,097  38 
5,038  78 

57,440.00 
118,18:*.  00 
19, 680.  00 

1,436  00 

2, 952  00 

491  96 

640  12 
513  20 
502  76 

63,389128 

5,515  00 

2,196  81 

7,711  81 

66,767.36 

10,220  54 

195,20a00 

4,879  96 

1,656  08 

51,838.11 
46w444.C5 

3D,  148L58 
9,201.16 

4,190  00 

2.860  00 

2,660  00 

610  00 

1.665  07 

1.120  63 

1,047  96 

230  04 

5.856  07 

3.980  63 

3,707  96 

840  04 

56,422.91 
49,179.76 
32,334.06 
11,319.45 

10,711  21 
6,310  46 
5,425  63 
3,257  92 

112,160.00 

143. 086. 49 

69, 76a  00 

4,000.00 

2,801  97 

3,6.'i2  00 

1, 744  00 

96  18 

541  48 
336  11 
405  64 
703,44 

137,631.90 

10,320  00 

4, 063  70 

14.383  70 

149, 256. 18 

25,705  23 

331,0Ga49 

8,291  15 

1,986  67 

3,359.96 

220  00 
940  00 

126  01 
545  60 

346  01 
1,485  60 

6,893.57 
17,392.89 

4,637  00 
4,387  90 

660  93 

14,623L3ft 

993  99 

17,  sea  32 

1,160  00 

671  61 

1, 83L  61 

24,286.46 

9,024  90 

1,654  92 

- 

125  00 

4, 749. 57 

355  00 

187  11 

542  11 

8,727.20 

5,327  28 

569  34 

12,575.81 

800  00 

314  40 

1. 114  40 

14, 871. 75 

3,669  94 

459  04 
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No.  3. — Stateffient  of  public  lancU  soldt  of  cash  and 

RECAPIT 


Statei  and  Terrltoriei. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

llllnoU 

Mlnronri 

Alabama 

MliwisMlppl 

Lfonislana 

Michigan 

Arkaniias 

Florida 

Iowa 

WlicoMln 

Minneiota ^ 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Kaniaa 

Nebraska 

Washington  Territory .>.. 
New  Mexico  Territory... 

Colorado  Territory 

Dakota  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 


Total 391,569  05     538,368  48     535  906  31        2;  469  17 


Quantity  sold  for  eadi 
and  boanty-land  scrip 
at  and  abore  the  min- 
imum price  of  $1  35, 
and  amount  received 
for  the  same,  for  the 
second  halfof  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  90, 
1867. 


Acres. 


861.51 
10,085.81 


69.07a  05 


1,809.61 
41, 405. 43 
2-2,075.53 
196, 201. 42 

4,125.60 
18,355.02 

3. 37a  08 
11.624.28 

6,303.14 


3,977.63 
2,295.94 


Amonnt 


$45  00 


1,516  85 
16,372  97 


930  00 

106, 927  46 

37  12 

28-2  07 

2,321  39 

62.327  14 

32,3-J9  53 

249, 279  89 

5,257  25 

22.943  93 

4,705  54 

15.385  22 

7.864  90 


4.972  28 
2,869  94 


Exhibit  of  the  smooot 
paid  in  cash  snd  in 
bounty-land  scrip,  re- 
spectively, fur  tlw 
second  half  of  the  fl*cal 
year  ending  Jnno  30, 
1867,  mentioned  in  fint 
column. 


Cash. 


$45  00 


1, 466  85 
15.689  64 


930  00 

107,  790  28 

37  12 

282  07 

2,321  39 

62,302  14 

32,204  53 

249.279  89 

5,257  25 

22.  943  9:) 

4.363  88 

15,285  22 

7,664  90 


4.9T2  28 
2,1^69  94 


Mintsry 

scrip. 


$50  00 
683  33 


1, 137  18 


..I 


S5  00| 
125  00 


341  (% 
100  00 


To  which  add  number  of  acres  located  with  agricultural  scrip  and  eommtssloni  reeeiTcd 
Also,  commissions  received  on  homestead  entries,  as  shovm  under  head  of  commissiODi  of 


Department  of  the  Interior,  General  Land  Office,  October  15, 1867. 
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lotrnfyloMd  scrip  received  therefar,  Sfc. — Continued. 
UUTION. 


May  30.  1862;  «sd  Jane  21. 1866  with  aggre- 
fata'  of  the  $10  Mym«Dto  required  by  wction 
i  d  the  act.  and  also  with  afgregato  of  com* 
BuaiooM  of  rfcgiatpri  and  receiven  under  nee* 
two  6  of  laid  HCt,  and  of  act  approved  March 
21.  1864,  amendatory  thereof,  for  Mcond  half 

Aggregate  dispoaed  of 
for  CH»h,  bImo  bounty- 
land  icrip  and  of  catih 
undfr  bometitead  act 
ofi802,andact  amend- 
atory. 

Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  fiecond  half 
of  fiscal  year   with 
■crip    immed    under 
agricultural    college 
and  mechanic  act  of 
July  8, 1662,  and  reg- 
iiiten  and  receivers' 
com'iMious  on  value 
of  land  8c.ld. 

Incidental 
ezpensea. 

Ambi 
tetriri.ln 

MTM. 

payment!. 

Amonnt  of 

rvgiitera  Sc 

reeelvem' 

eom'lMloni. 

mentM  and 
comlwiona. 

Acres. 

Amount 

Aerei. 

Amount. 

Amount 

900LOO 

$15  00 

$5  00 

$20  00 

800.00 

$6090 

$550  45 

461  11 

861.51 

109.761.92 

45,230.85 

18,885.70 

4, 601. 00 

154,490.61 

41.357.01 

46, 950. 98 

15,726.33 

92,818.47 

193,295.23 

224  32a  24 

7,760.00 

58,732.70 

66, 767. 36 

149.256.18 

24,286.46 

1,516  85 

84, 811  97 

100  00 

763  81 

8,439  00 
100  00 

*  "3*15' 66' 

6,850  00 

3, 113  29 
1,135  50 

609  12 

126  00 
2,582  91 
1.277  40 
1,354  00 

532  73 
1,520  37 
5,399  73 
1,118  64 

137  79 
1,289  94 
8,196  81 
4.063  70 

671  61 

11.558  29 
1,235  50 
6(J9  12 
441  00 
9, 432  91 
1,277  40 
1,354  00 
1,942  73 
6,185  37 

19.534  72 
3.013  64 
407  79 
3,519  24 
7,711  81 

14.383  70 
1.831  61 

104.598.59 

$527  03 

792  46 

3,062  04 

850  00 

If.tMTO 

i  601  00 

1,245  00 

115,777  46 

37  12 

282  07 

3,731  39 

66.992  14 

46,464  53 

251, 174  89 

5,587  25 

25,173  93 

10,220  54 

25,705  22 

9,024  90 

960  91 

eS.4»LS6 

41  357  01 

»l,974  67 

6,019  00 

3,945  35 

1.415  84 

305  00 

4(9S0:98 

UW6L72 
SI.  411 04 
i:».2IS.70 

1. 410  00 
4.665  00 
14, 135  00 
U89S  OU 
270  00 
8,230  00 
5.515  00 
10,390  00 
1,160  00 

640.00 
887,940.00 
179,0)6.00 

ih  66 

5,560  24 
4.595  90 

8,079  85 
4, 907  97 
4,953  46 
9,835  77 
385  58 

3.fi34.40 

CLxaaB 

37.01.90 

i*ffia.33 

1,980.00 
195,200.00 
331,006.49 

48  00 
4,879  96 
8.294  15 

8,795  10 
1,656  08 
1,986  67 
1,654  93 
185  00 

4  70  57 

355  00 
800  00 

187  11 

314  40 

542  11 
1,114  40 

8,727.20 
14,871.75 

5,327  28 
3.668  94 

569  34 

lisn^ei 

459  04 

_ 

W1.XB.45  58,474  00 
'.hnmm. 

87,635  34 

86,109  34 

1,272,904.50 
1,348,969.75 

596.842  48 

89,940  38 
27,635  34 

1.342.969.75  J29,940  28 

43,314  55 

(^gUimaadreeelverB. 

8,615.874.85 

651,418  80 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commi$9ioner. 
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No.  4. — Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  showing  (lit 
homestead  laws  of  May  20,  1862,  and  March  21,  1864,  with  aggregate  of 
tural  college  and  mechanic  scrip  under  act  of  July  2,  1862. 


StatM  and  Territoriei. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoig 

MiMourl 

Alabama 

Miwimlppi 

LoaUiana 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Iowa 

Wlsconiiin 

Minnesota 

California , 

Nerada 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Washington  Territory. 

Mew  Mexico do. ... 

Colorado do.... 

Dakoto do 

Idaho do.... 


Total., 


Quantity  sold  for  cash  and 
bounty-land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  2S,  hnd  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  for  the 
flKcid  year  ending  June  30, 
1867. 


Acres. 


80.00 

981.51 

33,866.60 


198, 595. 11 


7,201.08 
109. 768. 79 
47,698.73 
858,656.57 
6. 800. 09 
40, 004. 28 
11,597.06 
17.949.34 
14, 469. 45 


11,640.68 
4,088.39 


756, 619. 61 


Amount 


$45  00 

100  00 

1,816  85 

59,31190 


930  00 

996. 107  19 

37  19 

989  07 

10,619  84 

149,909  36 

69,395  85 

354, 315  39 

8,900  36 

50, 766  41 

15.3:11  78 

93, 515  48 

18,097  78 


14.801  10 
5,193  17 


1, 07L,  706  65 


Exhibit  of  the  amonnt  paid 
in  cash  and  in  bounty- 
land  scrip,  respectirelj', 
for  the  fifical  year  ending 
June  30, 1867.  mentioned 
in  first  column. 


Cash. 


$45  00 

100  00 

1,766  85 

51, 195  24 


930  00 

986, 013  96 

37  19 

989  07 

10.519  84 

148. 493  63 

68.970  85 

354. 115  39 

8,900  36 

50, 766  41 

14,830  06 

93,415  48 

18,097  78 


14.601  10 
5,193  17 


1,060,494  53 


MBltary 
•crip. 


$50  00 
1.116  66 


8.093  31 


100  00 
715  5J 
495  00 
900  00 


4B1  79 
100  00 


as 


To  which  add  number  of  acres  located  with  agricultural  scrip,  and  eommlss  ions 
AJio^  commissions  i^ecelTed  on  homestead  entries,  as  shown  under  bead  of  eonomis 


Department  or  the  Interior,  General  Land  QfEoe,  October  15b  1867. 
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number  ofacrti  dUpoied  of  for  ciuh,  with  bounty -land  script  by  entry  under  the 
$10  homestead  paymentSt  homestead  commissions ;  also,  locations  with  agricul' 


QtuntitT  of  land  entered  under  homeitead 
act«  of  May  SO.  1862,  and  June  31. 1866, 
with  aggregate  of  $10  paymenta  required 
by  the  second  lection  of  the  act,  and  alito 
with  aggregate  of  conuninfllonii  of  reglKtera 
and  receivers  under  section  6  of  said  act, 
aod  of  act  approved  March  31 ,  1864,  amend> 
atory  thereof  for  the  flMal  year  ending 
June  30,  1867. 


Aggregate  dliposed  of  for 
caMh,  alio  bounty-land 
scrip,  and  of  cash  under 
homestead  act  of  1862. 
and  act  atuendatory. 


Quantity  of  land  loca- 
ted in  the  fiscal  year 
with  scrip  ihsned  un- 
der agricultural  col- 
lege and  mechanic 
act  of  July  2,  1862, 
and  regiitt^-rs  and  re- 
ceivers' commiKsions 
on  value  of  land  sold. 


Incidental 
expenses. 


Areregate 
in  home-  Aggregate 
iteaden-  in  $10  pay- 
tries,   in  |    menta. 


Amount  of 
registers 
and    re- 
ceive r  s' 
com  mis- 


31&Q 


$35  00 


aw.  oca 

47,224.  _ 

18,885.71 

4,630. 

9HS31. 

50,41&T. 
11*^  19i  86{ 

71.231.54 
142. 464. 48! 
354.064.54. 

44,360.65 
3,95140 

72,435l99 
154,675l36 
223,64:161 

30,222.13 


19.089  00 
245  00 

'"mo'oo 

16,354  00 
347  00 

1,213  07 

7, 050  00 
13,345  00 
29,505  00 

3,045  0(' 
290  00 

4,785  00 
13,275  00 
16, 170  00 

1,950  00 


18,315.86     1.245  00 
1,870  00 


Aggregate 

of  $10  pay 

ments  and 

commis- 


$7  86 


6,563 

1,193 

609 

128 

6,0C6 

1,678 

3,014 

2,584 

4,247 

11,129 

1,857 

149 

2,718 

5,107 

6.331 

1,147 


695  84 

738  88 


Aerei. 


$32  86 


25,653  23 

1,438  50 

609  12 

448  00 

32.360  29 

3,025  39 

4.327  07 

9.634  35 

17, 593  4vi 

40,734  18 

4,903  75 

439  79 

7,503  91 

18, 383  86 

22,501  in 

3,097  88 


315.00 

80.00 

981.51 

238. 875. 93 

47, 224.  87 

18, 885. 7P 

4,659.52 

403, 831. 83 

50,418.72 

112,193.86 

78,433.63 

845,333.3(i 

401,763.27 

303,919.22 

10,754.49 

112,440.27 

166, 272. 42 

341, 592. 95 

44,711.57 


1,940  84 

2,608  88 


30. 156. 54 
33,930.61 


Amount. 


Acres. 


$70  00 

100  00 

1, 816  85 

71, 400  90 

245  00 


207,036.44 


1,250  00 

312,461  19 

384  12 

1,495  14 

17,669  84 

162,554  36 

96,990  85 

357,360  39 

9,190  36 

55.551  41 

28, 606  78 

39.685  48 

30, 047  78 


623,951.07 


640.00 
581.188.36 
349,430.96 


1,930.00 
369,993.93 
385. 912. 98 


16, 046  10 
6,993  17 


Amount 


Amount. 


$1,C63  53 


13,235  00 


16  00 
14, 391  42 
8, 840  40 


48  00 
6,  7J9  78 
9,667  03 


$1, 177  35 
1,C89  08 
1,730  31 
3.263  18 

5.956  26 
250  00 

1,367  34 
10,868  38 
4,391  95 
75£  91 
4. 746  15 
10, 608  71 
9, 645  43 
14,369  97 
920  89 

4.957  78 
4,030  60 
4, 163  21 
3, 514  30 

5C6  00 

1,321  92 

973  82 


l,78e,04a49|l3D,213  07   55,909  91  186,132  98 


received  thereon 

lions  of  registers  and  receivers  . 


3,544,663.10 
3,420,072.73 


1,201,919  72 

54,011  16 
55, 909  91 


2,420,072.73 


54,011  16 


90.601  24 


4, 964, 735. 83 


1,311,640  79 


JOS.  8.  WILSON,  CmmiBtioner, 
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No.  5. — Sfatement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  selected  for  ike  teveral  States 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  September  28,  1850, 
and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1867. 


s^ 

li 

n 

Ohio    

Acres, 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 
54, 438. 14 

Indi&ns. ... 

1,354,732.50 

IlUnoU 

3,267,470.65 

Missouri 

4, 604. 44a  75 

Alabama 

479,514.44 

Mississippi ...... 

3,070,645.29 

Louisiaua.(aotof 
1849) 

...... .... 

10,774,978.82 

Louisiana,  (act  of 
1850). 

543,339.13 

Michipin 

7.273.724.72 

Arkansas . ...... 

8.652.43*^.93 

Florida 

11,790,637.46 

Wisconsin ...... 

75i,43].3b 

751.431.30 

3.533.43 

842,829.97 

4,200,669.58 

Iowa 

3, 533. 43 

842."633'56 

''3i7."47 

2,583,509.72 

California 

842,829  97 

Oref^on 

Minnesota 

753,160.00 

Total 

754.964.731 

842,032.50 

317.47 

1,597,794.70 

60, 246,5312. 10 

No.  6. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  oflnnd  approved  to  the  several  States 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1849,  Septetnber  28, 1850,  and 
March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  30, 1867. 


States. 

H 

COD 

|5 

li 

r 

li 

ii 

li 

Ohio 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 
25,640.71 

Indiana- 

1,26.^,053.28 

Illinois 

1,488,265.02 

Missouri 

2,566.66 

2,566.66 

4,314,590.47 
2, 595, 51 

Alabama. ....... 

Mississippi 

3, 068, 642. 31 

Louisiana,  (act  of 
1849) 

8,192,306.64 

Louisiana,  (act  of 
J 850)  . 

237. 949. 09 

Michigan    1! 

40.00 

5.691.518.66 

Arkansas  ....  . 

7,283,763.13 
10.901.007.76 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

713,639.94 
41,043.29 
50,588.00 

713,639.94 

88,777.10 

224,996.52 

3.019.461.20 

Iowa ........... 

23,615.06 
8,080.00 

838,4I&30 

California 

Oregon 

166,328.52 

99,201.50 

324, 67a  02 

Minnesota  .... 

725,034.13 

Total 

168,895.18 

31,695.06'805,271.23 

99,201.50 

1,030,020.22 

47,377,583.23 
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No.  7. — Statement  exhihitwg  the  quantity  of  land  patented  to  the  several  States 
under  the  acts  of  Congresa  approved  September  28.  lS50,and  March  12, 1860, 
and  also  the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under  act  approved 
March  2,  1849. 


States. 


Ohio 

IndiiDa 

Iilioois 

Mitsoari 

Husiuippi 

LoQisiaDB,(BCtof 

1S49) 

L(rait»iia,(Bct  of 

1«0) 

Hichigaa .. .. 

ArkaofM 

Florida 

WiMoum 

lowi 

Wornia 

Uuuesot* 


Total. 


cBcp 


Acrts, 


2,566.66 


131,223.44 


5   . 


Aerts. 


78,424.6461,610.65 


212, 214. 74:61, 610. 65 


l5 


Aerts, 


26,299.93 


26,299.93 


Acres. 


]64,286.68 


n 


n 


Acres, 


8,137.01 
17,300.27 


131,223.44 


3,564.1] 
168,772.20 


184,286.68328,997.03 


'S  bo 


Acres. 
25,640.71 
1,256,367.56 
1,447,731.93 
3,137,052.90 
2,681,38:3,16 

8,192,305.64 

199,598.07 

5,816,964.89 

6,011,357.03 

10,644,468.04 

2,349,220.57 

•921,511.42 

184,286.68 

717,383.57 


43,585,272.17 


*  194,361.53 


of  thifl  eoDtahMd  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  of  March  2, 1655. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commissioner, 


Department  of  thb  Interior, 

General  Land  Qfiee,  October  15,  1867. 
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No.  8. — Condition  of  bounty  land  husinets  under  acts  of  1847,  1850, 1852,  and 
1855,  ihowin^g  tJit  issues  and  locations  from  the  commencement  of  the  opera' 
tions  under  said  acts  to  June  30,*  1867. 

ACT  OF  1847. 


Grade  of 
warrants. 

Number 
issued. 

Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 

Number 
located. 

Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 

Number 

outstaud- 

inff. 

Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 

160  acres 

40  acres 

80,635 
7,562 

12,901,600 
303,280 

75,420 
6,258 

12,067,200 
250,320 

6,215 
1,:J24 

834,400 
52,960 

Total 

88,217 

13,204,880 

81,678 

12,317,520 

6,539 

887,360 

ACT  OF  1850. 


160  acres 

80  acres 

40  acres 

27,437 

57,707 

103,962 

4,389,920 
4,616,560 
4,158,480 

26,614 
52,417 
91,429 

4,258,240 
4,193,360 
3,657,160 

823 
5,2.90 
12,53:) 

131,680 

423,200 
501,320 

Total 

189,106     13,164,960 

170,460 

12,108,760 

18,646 

1,056.200 

ACT  OF  1852. 


160  acres 

80  acres 

40  acre* 

1,222 

1,698 
9,063 

195,620 
135,840 
362,520 

931 
7,579 

148,960 
111,040 
303, 160 

291 

310 

1,484 

46,560 
24,8U0 
59,360 

Total 

11,983 

693, 880 

9,898 

563,160 

2,085 

130,720 

ACT  OF  1855. 


160  acres 

120  acres 

100  acres 

80  acres 

60  acres 

40  acres 

10  acres 

106,232 

96,566 

6 

49,243 

358 

532 

5 

16,997,120 

11,587,920 

600 

3,939,440 

21,480 

21,280 

50 

93,945 

86,067 

45,558 

283 

439 

3 

15,031,200 

10,328,040 

500 

3,644,640 

16.980 

17,560 

30 

12,2«7 

10,499 

3,685 

75 

93 

2 

1.965.920 

I,259.J<'^ 

100 

294,H00 

4,500 

3,720 

20 

Total 

252,942 

32,567,890 

226,300 

29,038,950 

26,642 

3,528,940 

SUMMARY. 


Act  of  1847.... 
Act  of  1850.... 
Act  of  1852.... 
Act  of  1855.... 

88,217 
189,106 

11,983 
252,942 

13,204.880 

13,164,960 

693.880 

32,567,890 

81,678 

170, 460 

9,898 

226,300 

12,317,520 

12,108,760 

563, 160 

29,038,9.50 

6,539 
18,646 

2.085 
26,642 

687,360 
1.056,200 

KW,720 
3.528.940 

Total 

542,248 

59,631,610 

488,336 

54,028,390 

53,912 

5,603,220 

General  Land  Office, 

Wathington^  D.  C,  Octoker  16, 1867. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commissioner, 
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No.  9. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  State  selections  under  the  act  of 
September  4,  1841,  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1867. 


INTEBNAL IMPBOVEMENT  GBANT. 


States. 


Illinois..... 
MiMOori .... 
Alabama... 
Misaissippi . 
Lonisiana . . 
Michigan  .. 
Arkansas ... 

Floarida 

Iowa 

Wisoonsin.. 
California.. 

Kansas 

Minnesota.. 
Oregon .. .. 
Ne^ida .... 
Nebraska.. 

Total 


nil* 


209,085.50 
500,000.00 
97,469.17 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
499,990.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500, 000. 00 
500,000.00 


7,305,554.67 


Is- 


•209,060.05 
500,000.00 
•97,469.17 
500,000.00 
482,166.97 
498,638.54 
499, 880. 03 
450,823.82 
500,000.00 
499,973.87 
116,778.59 
495,552.20 
252,028.60 
196,099.03 


5,298,470.87 


25.45 


17,833.03 

1.361.46 

119.97 

49,166.27 


26.13 

383,221.41 

4,447.80 

247,971.40 

303,900.97 


1,008,073.89 


*  The  StatM  of  lUlnolt  and  AlabaniA  received  granta  under  prior  aeU,  to  which,  with  the  qnantitleg  her 
giTfla,  make  np  the  quantity  of  50(^000  acree. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commissumer, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Lamd  Qfice,  Ociober  15,  1867. 
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No.  10. — Accounts  of  receivers  of  public  moneys^  duhurstng  agentSf  and  adjust- 
ment of  ike  five  per  centjund* 

The  accounts  of  the  several  receivers  of  puhlic  moneys,  as  also  those  ren- 
dered by  them  as  disbursing  agents,  have  been  adjusted  to  July  1,  1867,  and 
reported  to  the  First  Comptroller  for  settlement.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to 
report  that  the  balances  have,  in  general,  been  promptly  deposited  in  accordance 
with  law  and  instructions. 

Accounts  have  been  examined  and  adjusted  between  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States  entitled  to  the  five  per  cent  fund  accniing  to  the  latter  npon 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  situated  within  their  respective 
limits,  as  the  following  table  will  exnibit : 

Statement  shoioing  the  amount  of  five  per  cent,  accruing  to  thefioUowmg  StaUe  : 


State8.| 

The  date  to  which  the  fund  accounts 
have  been  examined  and  adjusted. 

Balance  reported 
to  be  due  the 
States  on  acc't 
of  Ave  percent, 
fund. 

Missouri* 

December  31,  1866 

Micbig^an 

Decembers],  1866 

$11,747  33 
5,674  11 

Wisconsin 

December  31,  1866 

Minnesota  ....................  . 

December  31.  1866 

2,475  67 

Illinois* 

Decembers],  1866 

Arkansas* 

December  31,  1866 

Alabama* 

Decembers],  J866 

Mississippi* 

December  31,  ]866 

Louisiana*  .......................... 

Decembers],  1866 

Florida* 

Decembers],  ]866 

Iowa* 

Decembers!,  1866 

Ohio* 

December  31.  1866 

TndiMiA* ._..                  .... 

Decembers],  1866 

Califomiat 

Decembers].  1866 

Oregon 

Decembers!.  1866 

3,566  79 
924  67 

Kansas 

Decembers].  1866 

Nebraska! 

Decembers!.  1866 

Total 

24,388  57 

1 

*  No  accoantfl  have  been  reported  becaoie  the  expenses  Incident  to  the  dlspoeal  of  the  public  Undt  IwTe 
exceeded  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
t  Not  enttUed. 
X  No  aooonnt  stated. 


DEPARTBIENT  of  the  INTERIORS] 

Gentral  Land  Ojfice,  October  15,  1867. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  CommtsmMtr. 
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No.  11. — Agricultural  sdections  within  certain  States,  and  aho  scrip  locutions 
under  agricultural  and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  supplements  of 
Apnl  14,  1864»  and  July  23,  1866. 


Land  districts. 

S 

Quantity  located  in 
July  and  August, 

MINNESOTA. 
Ttylw's  Falls.. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

2,096.00 

269,101,9s 

7,200.00 

9,763.93 

11,134.14 

50,134.91 

Acres, 

160.00 

&CI«id 

45,606.00 

Wionebaeo  Citv 



&p«o!^.. .:.:... ::..:::::::::::::::: 

•  1, 920. 00 

^irwnleaf. 

.... .... .... 

9,9^0.00 

DuLuth 

Totd 

349, 430  96 

57,672.00 

WISCONSIN. 
Mmasfaa. 

81,781.08 
6, 56a  00 

75,301.17 
9,981.10 

35, 84a  00 
371,725.01 

24,(>49.00 
960.00 

FalU  of  SL  Croix 

t^reiM^s  Point 

6,645.00 
1, 546.  00 

UCrom 

Bavlietd 

22  470.  00 

E«i  Claire 

81,110.00 

Total 

581,  ltl8. 36 

137, 360. 00 

KANSAS. 

Topeka - 

79, 37a  02 

26,796.12 

163,826.78 

960,00 

JonctiooCitj 

9,238.00 
48,259.00 

Dnmboldt 

Total 

269,992.92 

58,457.00 

NEBRASKA. 

OmafcaCity 

119, 19a  50 

172,244.32 

89,233.96 

5,236.20 

38,597,00 

BrowiBviile 

75, 066. 00 

XfbnukaCity 

4,613.00 

UkoiaCitj. 

1,525.00 

w            ^         .....-..-...-.--.. 

Total 

385,912.98 

119,801.00 

30,587,30 
134,475.28 

UISSOURI. 
BooDeTiUe 

22,159,78 

12,285.72 

7,52a  36 

IrOQtOD 

SpdD^ld 

3, 001. 00 

Total 

165,062.58 

41,973.86 

3,001.00 
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No.  11. — Agricultural  telectunu  within  certain  State* ^  Bfc, — Gon tinned. 


Land  districts. 

S 

<y 

Quantity  located  to 
June  30,  1867. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

13,174.22 
85,726.11 

55,174.96 
171,986.54 

92,139.04 
106,711.05 

90,399.15 

East  Safinaw ......  -...,..-r.....r--, t 

480.00 

Ionia .---.' -...- --- 

1,580.00 

Marauette    ..-  -...-- ...... .... ....  ...... .... .... 

17,114.00 
13,129.00 

Traverse  City 

8,640.00 

Total 

107,540.33 

516,410.74 

32,303.00 

IOWA. 

Fort  Des  Moines 

640.00 

Council  Bluffs - 

Fort  Dodge 

Sioux  Cit V  ...... .... ..... .... .... ...... ...... 

5,544.00 

Total 

640.00 

6,544,00 

OREGON. 
Orecron  Citv 

Roseburff....  .....^... .. 

1,920.00 

Le  GraDd 

Total 

1,980.00 

RECAPITULATION. 


Minnesota . 
Wisconsin . 

KdDsas 

Nebraska.. 
Missouri  .. 
Michigan . . 

Iowa 

Oregon 


Total 


165,062.58 
107,540.33 


272,602.91 


349,430.96 

581,188.36 

269,.992.92 

385,912.98 

41,973.86 

5i6,.410.74 

640.00 

1,920.00 


2,147,469.82 


57,672.00 

137,380.00 

58,457.00 

119,801.00 

3,001.00 

32,303  00 

5,544.00 


414,158.00 


DEPARTMEirr  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

QtntTtd  LAnd  OJUe,  October  15,  1857. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Comm 
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B£PORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 
RECAPITULATION. 


.28c 


Illinois .... 
MissiMippi . 
Alabama  .. 

Florida 

LoQuiaoa  . 
Arkansas . . 
Missouri  — 

Iowa 

Michifpin. . 
Wisconsin . , 
Minnesota  . 

Kansas 

Calitornia  .. 


States. 


Estimated  No.  of 
acres  granted 
for  wagon  roads. 


Corporations:  Pacific  railroads. 
Wagon  roads:  Wisconsin     ... 

Michigan 

Oregon 


260, 000. 00 
1,718,613.27 
1,256,800.00 


No.  of  acres  cer- 
tified under  the 
grants. 


2,595, 
908, 
2,888, 
1,760, 
1,072, 
1,79:^, 
1,H15. 
2,770, 
2,718, 
1,379, 
1,644, 


05.^.00 
680.29 
l:i8.50 
468.39 
405. 45 
167.10 
435.00 
702.26 
413. 49 
545.35 
602.64 


Estimated  No.  of 
acres  granted. 


2,595,053.00 
2,062,240.00 
.%  72.%  130. 00 
2.:U>0,114.(;0 
1,578,720.00 
4,804,*871.63 
3,745,160.21 
6,751,207.98 
5,327,930.99 

5,:i78,:i60.50 

7,783,403.09 
7,753,000.00 
3,720,000.00 


21,346,611.47 
1:^8,239.39 

70,803.20 


67,888,581.40 
124,000,000.00 


3.225,413.27 


21,561,654.06  <     184,813,994.67 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Otneral  Land  Qfiee,  October  15,  1867. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commissioner. 


No.  13. — Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  hy  ads  of  Congress  to  States 
for  canal  purposes  from  the  year  1827  to  June  30, 1867. 


States.      Date  of  laws. 


lodiana... 

Do.-.. 

Do.... 
Ohio 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
(5th  sec.) 
Illinob . . . 


Wisconsin 
Do.... 

Michikan.. 

dS.... 


Do... 
Do... 


Mar.  2,1827 
Feb.  27,1841 
Mar.  3,1845 
Mar.  2,1827 
Jane  30,1834 
May  24,1828 
Maj  24,1828 

Mar.    2,1827 


June  18,1838 
April  10,1866 

Aug.  26,1852 
Mar.    3,1865 

Jnlj    3,1866 


Statutes. 


5 
Pam.  Laws 

10 
13 

Pam.  Laws 


July    3,1866  Tam.  Laws 


Page. 


236] 

414 

731  ' 

236; 

716  ( 

306 

306 

234 


245 

30 

35 
519 

81 

80 


Name  of  canal. 


Wabash  and  Erie  canal. 


Wabash  and  Erie  canal.. 

Miami  and  Dayton  canal 
General  canal  purposes. . . 


Canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 

Illinois  river  with  those  of  Lake 

Michigan. 
Milwaukee  and  Rock  River  canal. 
Breakwater  and  harbor,  and  ship 

canal. 

St.  Mary's  ship  canal 

Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior 

ship  canal. 
Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior 

ship  canal. 
Ship  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of 

I^e    Superior  with    the   lake 

known  as  Lac  la  Belle. 


Total  No. 
of  acres 
granted. 


1.439,279 

266,536 

333, 826 

500,000 

290,916 


125,431 
200,000 

750,000 
200,000 

200,000 

100,000 


Guo^k 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Indiana 1,439,279 

Ohio 1,100,361 

IlUnoia 290,915 

WlBConsin : 325,431 

Michigan 1,250,000 

Total  quantity  acres  granted 4,405,9c$ 

JOS.  8.  WILSON,  Commistimur, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  October  15,  1867. 


No.  14. — Homestead  fees  and  commissions  required  to  he  paid  under  the  hmt' 
stead  act  of  20th  May,  1862,  Statutes,  volume  12,  page  392;  the  act  of  2Ut 
March,  1864,  Statutes,  volume  13,  ptige  35,  and  the  act  of  2\st  June,  1866, 
Statutes,  volume  Laws,  1865  and  1866,  page  66. 

OHIO,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,*  MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN,  IOWA,  MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA,  KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA,  AND  TERRITORIES  OF  DAKOTA  AND  MONTANA.  [UTAH  NOT  YET  0RGA5- 
IZED  INTO  A  LAND  DISTRICT.] 


Area 
in  acres. 

Price 
per  acre. 

Commissions 
payable  when 
entrj  is  made. 

Commissions 
payable  when 
patent  issues. 

Fees  payable 
when  entry  is 
made. 

Total  fees  aod 
commissions. 

160 
80 
40 
80 
40 

|1  25 
125 

1  25 

2  50 
250 

$4  00 
2  00 

1  00 
4  00 

2  00 

$4  00 

2  00 
1  00 
4  00 
200 

$10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

118  00 
900 
700 
18  00 
900 

*  The  public  l«odi  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinoif  hare  nearly  all  been  disposed  ofl 


PACIFIC  AND  OTHER  POLITICAL  DITISIONS— CALIFORNIA, 
TERRITORIES  OF  ARIZONA,  COLORADO,  IDAHO,  NEW 

NEVADA,  AND  OREGON   AND  THE 
MEXICO,  AND  WASHINGTON. 

Area 
in  acres. 

Price 
per  acre. 

Commi  s  s  i  o  n  s 
payable  when 
entiy  is  made. 

Commi  s  s  i  o  n  s 
payable  on  is- 
sue of  patent. 

Fees  payable 
when  entry  is 
made. 

Total  fee«  and 
commissioiu. 

160 
80 
40 
80 
40 

1125 
1  25 

1  25 

2  50 
2  50 

$6  00 
3  00 
1  50 
6  00 
3  00 

|6  00 
3  00 
1  50 
6  00 
3  00 

$10  00 

500 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

«22  00 

11  00 

800 

22  00 

1100 

Siv     ]  ERM  LAND  STATES— ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI,  LOUISIANA,   ARKANSAS,   AND  FLORIDA. 


Area 
in  acres. 

Price 
per  acre. 

Commissions 
payable  at  date 
of  entry. 

Commissions  pay- 
able when  entry 
is  consummated. 

Fees  payable 
when    patent 
issues. 

Total 

80 
40 
40 

|1  25 
125 
2  50 

$2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

(2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

$5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

19  00 
700 
900 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  October  15, 1867. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  C  Hmistioner, 
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No.  15. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


Heads  or  titles  of  appropriations. 


Cafi 


o 

h 


*S5 


<~  9 


o  o 

11 


9 

a 
d 
•-a 

Q 


For  salary  of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  per  act  of  Jaly  4, 1836, 5  Laws,  p.  1 11 ,  sec.  10 

For  sala^  of  recorder,  per  same  act.  and  act  of  March 
3,  1837,  5  Laws,  pp.  Ill  and  164 .'.... 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk,  per  act  of  March  3, 1853, 10 
Laws,  p.  211 

For  salary  of  three  principal  clerks  of  pahlic  lands, 
private  land  claims,  ana  surveys,  per  act  of  July  4, 
1836.  at  $1,800  each,  5  Laws,  p.  Ill 

For  salary  of  three  clerks  of  class  four,  per  act  of 
March  3, 1853,  Laws,  p.  211,  sec.  3 

For  salary  of  twenty -three  clerks  of  class  three,  per 
same  act,  and  act  of  April  22,  1854,  10  Laws,  pp. 
211  and  276 

For  salary  of  forty  clerks  of  class  two,  per  same  acts. 

For  salary  of  forty  clerks  of  class  one,  per  same  acts. 

For  salary  of  drauf^btsman',  at  $1,600,  and  assistant 
draughtsman,  at  $1,400,  per  act  of  July  4,  1836, 
5  Laws,  p.  112,  and  act  of  April  22, 1854,  10  Laws, 
p.  276 

For  salary  of  five  messengers,  one  chief  messenger  at 
$1,000,  and  four  assistant  messengers  at  $840  each, 
per  act  of  July  4, 1836,  and  joint  resolution  of  Au- 
gust 18,  1856,  and  act  of  July  23, 1866,  Laws,  p. 
307,  sec7 

For  salary  of  two  packers  at  $720  each,  per  act  of 
July  4, 1836,  act  of  September  30, 18,M),  joint  reso- 
lution of  August  18,  1856,  and  actof  July  23,  1866, 
Laws,  p.*  207,  sec  7 

For  salary  of  seven  laborers,  per  joint  resolution  of 
August  18,  1856,  11  Laws,  p.  145,  act  of  June  23, 
1860,  act  of  June  25,  1864,  13  Laws,  p.  160,  and 
aciof  July23,  1866,  Laws,  p.  207 

For  salary  of  seven  night  watchmen,  per  same  resolu- 
tion and  same  acts 

For  salary  of  one  day  watchman,  per  act  of  June  2, 
1868,  actof  June25, 1864,  and  actof  July  23, 1866, 
Laws,  p.  207 

Total 


$3,000 
2,000 
2,000 

5,400 
5,400 


36,800 
56,000 
48,000 


3,000 

4,360 

1,440 

5,040 
5,040 

720 


178,200 


$178,200 
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jistimates  of  appropriations  under  military  act  of  March  3,  1855,  and  hereto- 
fore provided  per  act  of  Avgust  18,  1856,  making  appropriations ^  4^.,  and 
subsequent  appropriation  laws. 


Heads  or  titles  of  appropriations. 

a  ®  a 
•2£o 

II 

$2,000 
1,600 
5,600 

48,000 

1,440 

Estimates  of  balances  of  ap- 
propriations   unexpended 

in  part  be  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Appropriations  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  fisciil  yeur  end- 
ing June  30,  1868. 

For  salary  of  one  principal  clerk  ai  director 

For  salary  of  one  clerk  of  class  three 

For  salary  of  four  clerks  of  class  two - 

For  Bftlarv  of  fortv  clerks  of  class  one. .....    ...... 

For  salary  of  two  laborers,  per  joint  resolution  of  18 
August,   1856,  11  Laws,  p.  145.  act  of  June  25, 
1864,  and  act  of  July  23,  1866,  Laws,  p.  207,  sec- 
tion  7...... ...... ............. ...... ...... .... 

Total 

58,640 

$58,640 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  his  discretion,  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  use  any  portion  of  said  appropriation  for  piece-work,  or  by  the  day,  we'k, 
month,  or  year,  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  be  may  deem  just  and  fair,  not  exceeding  a  salary  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Estimates  of  appropriations  required  to  meet  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1869. 


11 

•ssi 

J  . 

' 

s» 

^i 

i^sS 

|i 

Heads  or  titles  of  appropriations. 

1  of  appropriatio 
service  of  the 
June  30,  1869. 

ances  of 
ded  Jun 
applied 
t  fiscal  y 

It 

o  2 

it 
1 

stimatef 
for  the 
ending 

sdmatei 
tions  u 
which 
vice  of 

11 

» 

» 

-< 

For  cash  system,  maps,  diagrams,  stationery,  furuitore 

and  repairs  of  the  same;  miscellaneous  items,  including 
two  of  the  city  newspapers,  to  be  filed,  bound,  and  pro- 

served  for  the  ase  of  the  oflBce ;  for  advertising  and 

i.t.egiapmnff  ;  lui  miscellaneous  iiems  on  account  of 
bounty  lands  a'hd  military  patents  under  the  several 

acts ;  for  contingent  expenses  under  swamp  land  act 

of  September  28,  1850,  and  for  horse  and  carriage  for 
the  omcial  uses  of  the  office ........................ 

110,000 

tie,  000 
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EstimateM  uf  appropriations  required  to  meet  expenses  of  colhctintr  t^e  revenue 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  Jbr  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


State. 


Land  office. 


Salaries  and 
commissions. 


Incidental 
expenses. 


Total. 


Ohio.-... 
hdiaoa.. 
IKioois... 
Minoori. 

Michigan. 


loiri.. 


Wisconsin. 


Miuesota. 


Ctjfonua. 


Chillicothe  .. 
Indianapolis . 
Springfield.. 
BooneTilie  .. 

Ironton 

Sprinfffield .. 
Detroit.. 


Oregon ......... 

Kansu 

Alabama 

AikaoMA. 

Umisiaaa 

Florida 

^ittiisippi 

^«Tada 

X^nska. 

Wiihtngton  Tor. 
Coloiwo  -«..... 


East  Saginaw. . . . 

Ionia 

Marqnette 

Traverse  City 

Des  Moines 

Council  Binffs... 

Fort  Dodge 

Sionx  City 

Menasha 

Falls  St.  Croix... 

Stevens's  Point.. 

La  Crosse 

Bayfield 

Eau  Claire 

Taylor's  Falls.-. 

St.  Clond 

Winnebago  City. 

Greenleaf. 

St.  Peter 

DuLnth 

San  Francisco... 

Marysville 

Humboldt 

Stockton 

y  isalia. 

Sacramento 

Oregon  City 

Roseburg 

Le  Grand 

Topeka 

Humboldt 

Junction  City ... 

Montgomery  .  — 

Huntsviile 

Mobile 

Little  Rock 

Clarksville 

Washington 

New  Orleans 

Natchitoches 

Monroe 

Tallahassee 

Jackson 

Carson  City 

Austin 

Belmont 

Omaha 

Brownville 

Nebraska  City... 

Dakota  City 

Olympia 

\  Vancouver 

'  Denver 

Fair  Play 


|1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
6,000 
3,000 
4,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
6,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 
6,000 
2,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2  000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 
3,000 
5,000 
6,000 
4,0€0 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 


$100 
100 
100 
500> 
200  V 
200S 
200^ 
200 
200^ 
200 
200 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150^ 
150 
150^ 
150^ 
150 
150 
200  "i 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200  J 
500 
500 
200. 
400  f 
200  I 
500) 
400 
300 
500 
200 
200 
200 
500 
300 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
TOO 
600 
400 
500 
500S 
200^ 
200  I 
200  f 
200  J 
300> 
300  ( 
400  > 
500( 


$1,300 
1,300 
1,300 

13,900 


21,000 
10,600 

21,900 
27,200 

30,300 

13,200 

14,800 

9,300 

11,500 

8,500 

6,600 
4,600 

9,400 
15,800 


10,600 
8,900 
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EstimaiCB  of  appropriations,  8fc. — Continued. 


State. 

Land  office. 

Salaries  and 
commissions. 

Incidental        ^^ 
expenses.         *"""• 

Idaho  Ter 

Boise  City 

$4,000 
3,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 

$500? 
500  S 
300 
500 
500 

Le wiston. ....... ...... ...... 

♦8,000 

Dftkota  Ter 

Vermillion  .. ...... .... ...... 

5,300 

5,500 

Montana  Tar     . 

Helena  ...... .. ....... ...... 

Arizona  Ter.    .   - 

Frescott 

4,500 

Total 

244,800 

20,500 

265,300 

Note. — The  amount  expended  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  salaries  and  commissions  of  district  land  officer 
was  1228, 503  72,  and  for  incidental  expenses,  |21 ,  306  05. 
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No.  18  A. 

Surveyor  Gbnbral's  Opficb, 

St.  Paul,  Mitm,  September  9,  1867. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  progress  of  the  pnblic  surveys  in  this  district,  and  also 
of  the  office-work  performed  since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  accompa- 
nied bv  the  usual  tabular  statements  relating  thereto. 

Of  the  field-work  undertaken  and  uncompleted  at  the  date  of  mv  last  report 
the  whole  was  completed  within  the  time  nxed  in  the  contracts,  the  notes  ap- 
proved, and  the  plats  and  transcripts  of  same  transmitted. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1866,  after  notice  was  received 
of  the  appropriation  of  July  28,  of  same  year,  small  contracts  were  made  with 
Messrs.  0.  E.  Garrison,  George  £.  Stuntz,  and  Charles  W.  Christmas,  deputy 
surveyors.  Mr.  Garrison  completed  his  contract,  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season  and  other  causes,  the  other  two  deputies  were  unable  to  fully  com- 
plete their  work,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner,  a  portion  of  their 
contracts  was  cancelled. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  ]^866,  George  B.  Wright,  deputy*  surveyor,  was 
instructed  to  subdivide  township  130  north,  of  ranges  38  and  39  west,  which 
surveys  were  completed  by  him,  notes  returned,  approved,  and  transmitted. 

The  deputies  sent  into  tne  field  this  season  were  considerably  retarded  in  their 
operations  in  consequence  of  continued  rains  and  high  water  during  the  first  of 
the  season,  but  are  now  making  good  progress,  and  it  is  believed  they  all  will 
be  able  to  complete  their  work  within  the  time  to  which  they  are  limited  by 
their  contracts.  The  tables  herewith  transmitted  will  show  the  progress  made 
by  them  to  this  date,  as  far  as  known  at  this  office. 

The  usual  annual  examinations  of  trespasses  on  the  pnblic  lands  were  made 
early  in  the  spring,  and  a  thorough  exploration  of  all  the  logging  districts  shows 
that  the  depredations  were  not  very  extensive,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  are 
discovered.  Collections  will  be  made  as  fast  as  possible,  and  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  collect  nearly  the  whole  amount  during  the  next  two  months. 

Immigration  to  this  State  during  the  past  and  present  season  has  been  veiy 
large,  consisting,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  farming  population,  many  of  whom  are 
crowding  beyond  the  surveyed  portion  of  the  State ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
urging  the  fact  that  the  estimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  this  district,  here- 
with submitted,  is  the  least  amount  that  could  be  asked  for  consistent  with  the 
public  interest.  In  addition  to  ihe  information  furnished  by  the  several  tabular 
statements  herewith  transmitted,  the  following  summary  of  the  office-work  per- 
formed since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  is  given : 

The  original  notes  of  three  thousand  (3,000)  miles  of  subdivisional  survevi 
have  been  examined  and  platted,  and  the  contents  of  the  fractional  lots  calcula- 
ted and  placed  on  the  maps  and  copies. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  (146)  township  plats  have 'been  made,  including 
the  originals,  the  Commissioner's,  and  the  registers'. 

The  original  notes  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (428)  miles  of  standard 
and  township  lines  have  been  examined  and  approved,  diagrams  of  the  same 
constructed,  and  transmitted  with  transcript  of  field-notes. 

Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  (3,350)  pages  of  transcripts  for  the 
department  and  for  record  in  this  office  have  been  made,  the  same  compared,  and 
inaexed  with  full  title  page  to  each  township. 

One  hundred  and  four  (104)  townships  of  descriptive  notes,  giving  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  exterior  and  interior  comer  boundaries,  with  description  of  soil, 
timber.  &c.,  have  been  prepared,  compared  with  the  originals,  and  transmitted 
to  the  local  land  offices  or  filed  in  this  office. 
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The  nsaal  and  necessary  amount  of  office- work,  such  as  preparing  contracts, 
notes,  and  diagrams,  for  the  use  of  deputies,  the  corresponaenoe  and  recording 
of  same,  making  out  deputies'  and  other  accounts,  has  been  performed.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  is  necessarily  required  in  clerical  duties  connected  with 
the  timber  trespasses,  and  much  time  has  been  consumed  in  preparing  a  map  of  this 
Boryeying  district,  as  directed  by  the  Gommissioner.  This  map  will  not  be  ready 
to  forwara  with  this  report,  but  will  be  transmitted  during  the  present  month. 

The  several  statements,  estimates,  and  map  accompanying  mis  report  are  as 
follows : 

A. — Amount,  character,  locality ,  and  present  condition  of  the  surveys  in  the  field. 

B. — Original,  Commissioner's,  and  registers'  plats  made  and  copied,  with  date 
of  teansmission. 

G. — ^Estimate  of  appropriation  for  surveys  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1 869. 

D. — ^Estimate  of  appropriation  for  salaries  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1 869 . 

£. — Abstract  account  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  from  July  1, 
1866,  to  June  30,  1867. 

6.  ^Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships  surveyed  and  acres  of  laxid 
thvrein. 

I  am,  veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  NUTTING,  Surveyor  General. 

Hon.  JosBPH  S.  Wilson, 

Commiuioner  General  Land  Office^  Wdshingtanf  D.  C. 
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B. — Statement  of  original  Commissioner's  and  registers*  plats  made  and  copied^ 
teilh  date  (f  transmission  to  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  local  land  offices. 


DMcripiion. 


Landoffloe. 


When  tnuM- 
mlttod. 


Wbentran- 
mlttod. 


TownihliM  1515  and  196,  rangv  39 

Township  127,  rang«37 

Township  I30,rang«38 

Township  187,  range  39 

Township  130,  range  39 

Township  125,  range  40 

Townships  121  and  127,  range  40 

Townships  125  and  126,  range  41 

Township  127.  range  41 

Township  115,  range  36 

Township  116,  range  36 

Townships  114  and  115,  range  37 

Township  116,  range  37 

Township  114,  range  36 

Township  115,  range  38 

Township  116,  range  38 

Township  115,  range  39 

Township  116,  range  39 

Townships  117, 118,  and  119,  range  39  . 

Township  190,  range  39 

Township  116,  range  40 

Township  117,  range  40 

Township  116,  range  40 

Townships  119  and  190,  range  40 

Towoship  117,  range  41 

Township  118,  range  41 

Townships  119  and  190,  range  41 

Township  106,  range  43 

Township  lOi,  range  43 

Townships  105, 106,  and  106.  range  43.. 

Townships  135  and  136,  range  38 

Townships  135  and  136,  range  33 

Townships  131  and  139.  range  40 

Townships  43  and  44.  range  18 

Township  45,  range  19 

Township  114,  range  41 

Townships  109, 110,  and  111,  range  39 . . 
Township  194  north,  ranges  39  and  40. . 


StClood 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

St.  Peter 

Oreenleaf 

St  Peter 

Greenleaf 

St  Peter 

...do 

Oreenleaf 

St  Pettir 

Oreenleaf 

...do    

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do.  ...•■•..... 

St  Peter 

Winnebago  .Cltj. 

St  Peter 

StClond 

...do 

...do 

Taylor's  Fall!... 

do , 

St  Peter 

do 

StCload 


,1866 

May  10,1867 
Jnne  6,1867 
Maj  10, 1867 
June  6,1867 
Sept  IS,  1867 
Dee.  92,1866 
Sept  15, 1666 
Dec  99,1866 
▲ng.  93, 1866 
▲ng.  93. 1666 
Aug.  93, 1666 
Sept  19, 1866 
Jan.  9.1867 
Apr.  19, 1867 
Sept  19, 1866 
Apr.  5,1867 
Apr.  5,1867 
Nor.  1,1866 
Not.  30, 1866 
Apr.  9^1867 
Jan.  9,1867 
Not.  1,1866 
Not.  90, 1866 
Apr.  5,1867 
Jan.  9,1867 
Not.  30, 1866 
Oct  94,1866 
Oct  94,1866 
Oct  94,1866 
Feb.  14, 1867 
Mar.  19, 1867 
June  15, 1867 
Feb.  1,1867 
Feb.  14, 1867 
Ang.  1,1867 
Aug.  91, 1867 
Ang.  30,1867 


Jolj 
Jnij 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


12.1867 
12,1867 
12,1867 
19,1867 
19.1867 
12,1867 
19.1867 
19,1867 
12,1867 
31,1867 
31,1867 
31,1867 
31,1867 
31,1867 
31,1867 
31.1867 
31,1867 
31,1867 
31,1867 
31,1867 
31.1867 
31,1867 
31,1067 
31,1867 
31.1867 
31,1867 
31,1867 
31.1867 


July  31,1867 


Total.. 


t 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
i 
.  6 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
9 
3 
3 
3 
3 
i 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
9 
4 
4 
4 
4 
9 
9 
i 
4 


SURTXTOR  OXIIKRAL'8  OFFICE,  SL  Tond^  S^Umbtr  9,  1867. 


L.  NUTTENO,  Sttntifor  QmiwtL 


C. — Estimates  of  approprtiaton  required  for  continuing  the  public  surveys  mi 
Minnesota  Jor  thejiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

For  the  establishment  of  700  miles  of  township  lines  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 

correction  lines  from  the  independent  meridian  to  the  third  ffuide  meridian ....  $4, 900 

For  the  subdivision  of  eighteen  ( 18)  townships  between  the  independent  meridian 

and  the  third  guide  meridian 8»100 

For  the  subdivision  of  thirty  (30)  townships  in  the  western  and  southwestern 

part  of  the  State 12,000 

85,000 
For  the  incidental  expenses  of  surveyor  general's  office,  including  office  rent,  mes- 
senger, fuel,  stationery,  dtc 2,000 

27,000 

L.  NUTTIKa,  5«nNf9r  OeMral. 
SvRTETOR  General's  Office,  St,  Paul,  SeptetnUr  9, 1807. 
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D. — Etiimate  of  appropriation  required  for  the  salaries  of  the  surveyor  general 
and  the  reg%Uar  clerks  in  his  oficefor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1869. 

For  the  Mlaryof  suiTeyor  reneral |8,000 

For  the  smlarjr  of  chief  clerk 1,500 

For  the  salary  of  chief  di&iightsman 1,300 

For  the  salary  of  assistant  draaffhtsman 1,200 

For  the  salary  of  transcribing  cTerk ],200 

For  the  salary  of  transcribing  clerk 1,100 

8,300 

L.  NUTTING,  Surveyor  (hueraL 
Surveyor  Gb9ERal*8  Office,  St.  Paul,  Stptsmher  9, 1867. 


£. — Abstract  statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  surveyor  generaVs  office 
from  June  30,  1866,  to  June  30, 1867. 

For  qaarter  ending  September  30,  1866 $535  60 

For  quarter  ending  December  31,  1866 337  35 

For  quarter  ending  March  31,  1867 320  85 

For  quarter  ending  June  30,  1867 308  63 

1,502  63 

L.  NUTTINO,  Surveyor  Oensral. 
Surveyor  Oeneral^s  Office,  8l  Paml,  September  9. 1867. 


6. — Statement  of  townships  surveyed  from  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1866»  to  the 

30th  day  of  June,  1867. 

Acres. 

1.  Township  126.  range  39 22,414.80 

«.  Township  127.  range  37 21,475.72 

3.  Township  130.  range  38 21,207.45 

4.  Township  127.  range  39 18,534. 72 

6.  Township  130,  range  39 19,947.93 

6.  Township  125.  range  40 22,772.28 

7.  Township  126,  range  40 21,601.04 

8.  Township  127.  range  40 21,886.19 

9.  Township  125,  range  41 20,958.28 

10.  Township  126,  range  41 21.308.98 

Jl.  Township  127,  range 41 22,915.84 

J2.  Township  115,  range  36 22,712.14 

13.  Township  116.  range  36 22,858.19 

Fractional  township  114,  range  37 10,358.07 

14.  Township  115.  range  37 22,893.38 

15.  Township  116,  range  37 22,931.65 

Fractional  township  114,  range  38 778.50 

Fractional  township  115,  range  38 18,305.49 

16.  Township  116,  range  38 22,875.22 

Fractional  township  115,  range  39 2,595.06 

Fractional  township  116,  range  39 18,391.35 

17.  Township  117,  range 39 22,766.47 

18.  Township  118,  range  39 22,789.17 

19.  Township  119,  range  39 22,774.25 

90.  Township  120,  range  39 22,850.88 

Fractional  township  116,  range  40 2,331.76 

Fractional  township  117,  rattge40 19.853.35 

91.  Township  118,  range  40 22,769.80 

22.  Township  119.  range 40 22,645.78 

23.  Township  120,  range 40 22,814.53 

Fractional  township  117,  range  41 : 5,632.45 

Fractional  township  118,  range  41 21,205.70 

94.  Township  119,  range  41 22,752.70 
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25.  Township  120,  rang^  41 22,973.75 

26.  Township  106,  range  42 22,831.01 

27.  Township  105,  range43 22,975.57 

28.  Township  ]06,range43 23,006.21 

29.  Township  107,  rang©  43 23,083.75 

30.  Township  108,  range  43 , 22,431.56 

31.  Township  135,  range  32 22,707.34 

32.  Township  136,  range  32 22,798.83 

33.  Township  135,  range  33 22,469.89 

34.  Township  136,  range  33 22,424.45 

35.  Township  131,  range  40 21,886.67 

36.  Township  1.^  range40 19,569.60 

37.  Township    43,  range  18 22,976.12 

38.  Township    44,  range  18 23,041.42 

39.  Township   45,  ranee  19 19,818.95 

1, 118  previonslj  reported 21,923,872.38 

Total  acres  snrreyed 21,879,715.70 

L.  NUTTINO,  Smrvegor  6ta«r«l. 
BURYETOR  General's  Office,  ft.  Paul,  September  9,  1867. 


No.  18  A— (Supplement.) 

Surveyor  Gbnbral's  Ofpicb, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October  S,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  September 
14,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  supplemental  report,  "  presenting 
results  as  to  the  Hiaterial  interests  of  the  State,  her  resources*  agricultural,  min- 
eral," &;c. 

AGRICULTURAL   CAPACITY. 

Many  persons  in  the  eastern  and  middle  States  regard  Minnesota  as  too 
cold  a  region  for.  successful  agricultural  purposes,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  few  districts  in  this  country  that  can  equal  this  State  in  that  respect. 
The  prevailing  soil  is  a  dark  sandy  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil  or  nnderiatd  with 
limestone.  The  depth  of  this  dark  rich  loam  varies  from  two  to  four  feet,  and 
this  &ct  enables  it  to  support  vegetation  during  droughts  that,  in  less  favored 
localities,  prove  disastrous  to  crops,  and  also  prevents  injury  during  wet  seaaona  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  drains.  Another  important  feature  of  the 
soil  of  Minnesota  is  that  its  earthy  materials  are  finely  pulverized  and  the  soil 
is  light  and  mellow,  existing  naturaUy  in  the  condition  reached  by  soils  lees 
fiivorably  constituted  by  expensive  under-drainage. 

The  following  table  will  snow  about  the  average  yield,  per  acre,  of  a  few  of 
the  staple  products  of  Minnesota : 

Wheat,  bushels  per  acre. • •  22.05 

Bye,  bushels  per  acre 21.56 

Barley,  bushels  per  acre 33.2*^ 

Oats,  bushels  per  acre 43  00 

Com,  bushels  per  acre 35.67 

Potatoes,  bushels  per  acre 208.00 

Sorghum,  gallons  of  sirup  per  acre 100  00 

fiay«  tons  per  acre 2.12 

The  above  is  collated  from  the  census  of  I860,  and  gives  only  the  average 
yield  of  the  crops  mentioned  for  the  whole  State,  and  may  be  taken  aa  a  fur 
sample  of  the  average,  one  year  with  another.  With  thorough  cultivation  the 
yiela  is  often  much  greater  than  the  above  figui-es.    In  1865,  from  400>00O 
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teres  of  wheat  there  was  haryeated  10|000,000  bwheky  aa  aTorage  of  25  biuh- 
el0  to  the  aere. 

Wheat  is,  and  no  donbt  will  contione  to  be,  the  leadine  agricidtaral  staple  of 
this  State,  owing  to  the  lai^  yield,  superior  ^ nalitj,  and  comparative  ezemp* 
tion  from  the  dtuigers  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  other  States,  bj  droaght»  rast» 
inflects,  dee. 

The  largest  known  growth  of  other  States,  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  Minnesota,  is  as  follows : 

Minnesota,  1860,  bushels  per  acre. 22.00 

Ohio,  1850,  bushels  per  acre ; . . .     17.03 

Michigan,  1848,  bushels  per  acre 19.00 

The  average  com  yield  in  Minnesota  in  1859  (a  bad  year)  wss  26  bushels ; 
1860,  35i  bushels;  1865,  43^  bnshels;  avenge  abont  35  bushels.  A  larger 
average  than  m  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  Kentucky,  for  the  three  years  taken 


[t  seems  to  be  established  beyond  question  that  Minnesota  is  far  ahead  of  any 
SOite  east  of  the  Bockv  mountains,  in  its  capacity  for  wheat  production,  and  equal 
to  most  as  a  corn  prsdncing  State. 

Oats,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  all  do  remarkably  well.  And  no  better  pota- 
toes are  grown  anywhere,  and  a  large  market  is  found  for  them  iu  all  the  States 
below. 

MANUFACTURING   FACILITIB8. 

Minnesota  possesses  a  more  ample  and  effective  water-power  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  The  falls  and  rapids  of  St.  Anthony,  with  a  total  descent 
of  sixty-four  feet,  affords  an  available  hydraulic  capacity  greater,  it  is  believed,  than 
anysiDgle  water-power  in  the  world. 

The  St  Croix  falls,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Groix  river,  and  the 
iailfl  of  the  St  Louis  river,  at  a  j^int  intersected  by  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mis- 
sissippi railroad,  are  only  second  m  power  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  Mis- 
sissippi, in  its  descent  from  Itasca  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  has  a  fall 
of  836  feet,  characterized  by  long  stretches  of  slack  water,  and  then  brdken  by 
fidUa  and  rapids  available  for  hydraulic  works.  The  principal  of  these,  aside  from 
St  Anthony  falls,  are  Pokegama  falls,  Little  falls,  and  Sauk  rapids. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  great  number  of  streams,  such  as  the  Elk,  Bum, 
Sank,  Crow,  Vermillion,  Znmbro,  Gannon,  Root,  Cedar,  Blue  Earth,  Chippewa, 
icc^  which  afford  an  abundance  of  available  water-power  to  nearly  every  county 
in  the  State.  Manufactories  are  springing  up  all  over  the  State.  In  1860  there 
were  51 1  eetablishments,  producing  four  and  a  half  millions  worth  of  manufactures. 
Now  the  number  of  establishments  is  estimated  at  2,000,  producing  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  million  dollars  worth  of  manufactures.  Such  a  combination  of  agri- 
cultnre  and  manufkcture  as  is  found  in  Minnesota  is  very  unusual ;  generally,  where 
one  feature  is  present  the  other  is  absent ;  but  here  both  exist  with  all  their  advan- 
tages. 

MINBRAL  BBSOURCna. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Minnesota,  although  but  little  developed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, wiU  prove  another  important  source  of  wealth.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  copper  and  iron  ores  of  superior  quality  are  found*  The  copper  mines 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  are  rich  and  extensive,  and  fine  specimens 
of  this  ore  have  been  obtamed  on  Stuart  and  Knife  rivers.  Thick  deposits  of 
iron  ore  are  found  in  various  localities  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  and 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  near  Pokegama  lake,  said  to  be  equal  to  the  famous 
Swedish  and  Russian  iron. 
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A  geological  evryej*  made  under  the  auBpices  of  tbe  State  in  1865,  dtsdoaed 
the  existence  of  the  precious  metals  on  the  shores  of  Vermillion  lake.  Scien* 
tific  analysis  attested  the  presence  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  quarts  surface  rock 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  mduce  the  employment  of  capital  and  labor  in  their 
extraction,  and  a  number  of  stock  companies  have  been  formed  and  repaired  to 
that  place  in  search  of  gold.  Whether  the  search  will  prove  as  sneoessful  aa 
anticipated  time  will  determine. 

Slate  in  immense  quantities  is  known  to  exist  on  the  St.  Louis  river,  equal  in 
quality  to  any  in  this  country  for  roofing  and  other  purposes. 

Unlimited  quantities  of  pipe -stone  are  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  and  also  on  the  St.  Louis  river.  This  is  a  kind  of  stone  that  is  very  soft 
and  easily  worked  when  first  quarried,  becoming  hard  on  exposure  to  the  air  for 
a  short  time,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  mantels,  table-tops,  vases,  &;e. 

But  the  richest  mines  of  wealth  a  State  can  have  or  wish  for  are  a  productive 
soil  and  healthy  climate ;  and  in  these  respects  Minnesota  is  not  excelled  by  any. 

PORBSTS.  • 

llie  impression  seems  to  prevail  among  many  not  acquainted  with  the  State 
that  Minnesota  is  a  prairie  country,  nearly  destitute  of  timber.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  There  is  no  western  State  better  supplied  with  forests.  To  saj 
nothing  now  of  the  pine  region,  there  is  what  is  known  here  as  the  ''Big 
Woods,"  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  firom  thirty  to  forty  in  width, 
running  nearly  north  and  south  through  the  central  part  of  the  State ;  and  nearlj 
all  the  lakes  and  streams  are  fringed  with  woodland,  and  groves  of  timber  are 
scattered  throughout  the  State  at  short  intervals.  Oak,  ash,  maple,  hickory, 
basswood,  elm,  butternut,  and  cottonwood  are  the  prevailing  varieties. 

PINBBIBS. 

The  vast  pine  forests  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  extend  from  Lake  Su- 
perior to  Bed  lake,  and  as  far  south  as  latitude  46^.  The  principal  pineries 
where  lumber  is  at  nresent  obtained  are  on  the  head- waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  St.  Croix  and  their  tributaries,  viz..  Kettle,  Snake,  Rum,  Grow  Wing,  &e. 

These  pine  forests,  being  almost  inexhaustible,  will  constitute  a  vast  source 
of  wealth  for  generations  to  come.  In  1866  the  amount  of  logs  and  lumber  cut 
and  manufactured  was  about  175,000,000  feet;  this  year  the  amount  wiU  be 
still  greater.  When  it  is  considered  that  no  pine  is  found  west  of  these  vast 
forests  in  Minnesota  until  the  Black  Hills  in  the  western  part  of  Dakota  Tern* 
tory  are  reached,  their  value  and  importance  cannot  be  overestimated. 

FACILITIBS  FOB  KXTBBNAL  AND  INTBBNAL  COMMUNICATION. 

The  steamboat  business  of  Minnesota  is,  aryet,  confined  to  the  Mississippi, 
the  Minnesota,  and  St.  Croix  rivers.  The  Northwestern  Union  Packet  Com* 
pany  own  eleven  first-class  packets,  twenty  stern-wheel  steamers,  and  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  barges,  and  employ  over  two 
thousand  men.  Their  boats  ply  between  Dubuque  and  St  Paul,  and  between 
La  Crosse  and  St.  Paul.  This  company  has  also  regular  lines  on  the  St.  Croix 
and  Minnesota  rivers  for  passengers  and  freight.  The  Northern  Line, 
between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  consists  of  nine  or  ten  first-class  side-w'li 
packets,  eight  stern-wheel  steamers  and  sixty  or  more  barges.  A  boat  leaves 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  daily. 

BAILBOAD  8Y8TBM. 

In  1857  Congress  made  a  land  grant  of  four  and  a  half  million  acres  to  Min- 
nesota for  railroad  purposes.    In  1864  an  additional  grant  was  made.    These 
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acts  grant  ten  sections  (6,400  acres)  of  land  for  eacb  mile  of  road  to  be  built  in 
compliance  therewith.    These  lines  are  as  follows : 

FirH  divisiam  of  Si^.  Paul  and  Paeijic  railroad — from  Stillwater,  via  St. 
Panl  and  St.  Anthony,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  near  Big  Stone 
lake,  220  miles,  lliis  road  is  completed  and  in  operation  from  St  Paul  to  Lake 
Minnetonka,  (fifteen  miles  west  of  Minneapolis,)  twenty-five  miles.  A  branch 
line  of  this  road  is  completed,  and  cars  running  thereon  to  St.  Cloud,  seventy 
miles  from  St.  Anthony  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Paul. 

Minnesota  Valley  railroad — ^from  St  Paul  up  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota 
river  tp  Mankato ;  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  Iowa  line,  in  range 
42  west;  distance  to  State  line  170  miles.  Completed  and  in  operation  from  St. 
Panl,  60  miles,  and  is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

The  Minnesota  Central  rnilroad^dk  line  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
(junction  at  Mendota)  running  nearly  due  south,  via  Faribault  and  Owatonna,  to 
the  Iowa  line ;  completed  and  in  operation  to  Austin,  105  miles,  where  a  junc- 
tioQ  k  formed  with  the  McOregor  Western  railway,  giving  all  rail  connection 
with  the  east  and  south  via  Prairie  du  Chien. 

fThe  Winona  and  St.  Peter  railroad — a  line  from  Winona,  via  St  Peter,  to 
the  weetem  boundary  of  the  State,  completed  and  cars  running  from  Winona 
west  100  miles  or  more.  The  line  when  completed  will  be  250  miles  long.  It 
intersects  the  Minnesota  Central  at  Owatonna. 

The  Southern  Minnesota  railroad — ^a  line  from  La  Crescent,  through  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  of  the  State,  to  the  western  boundary,  completed  and 
operated  to  Bashford,  30  miles;  whole  length  of  line,  250  miles. 

Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  railroad — ^a  line  from  St.  Paul  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  in  Minnesota.  The  distance  is  about  150  miles.  Thirty  miles 
have  been  graded,  starting  at  St.  Paul,  and  work  is  now  being  vigorously 
prosecuted  on  the  line. 

Northern  Pacific  railroad — a  line  crossing  the  State  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Red  river.  Engineers  are  now  making  a  survey  of  the  two  trial  lines 
for  this  road. 

Hastings  and  Red  River  railroad — a  line  from  Hastings  thr  jugh  the  counties 
of  Dakota,  Scott,  Carver,  McLeod,  &c.,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State. 
The  land  grant  to  this  road  being  of  recent  date,  no  portion  of  it  is  completed. 
Some  twenty  miles  are  graded,  and  no  doubt  several  miles  of  iron  will  be  laid 
the  present  season. 

Winona  Branch  of  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad — ^from  St.  Paul  to  Winona 
along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river.  This  line  has  been  surveyed,  ten  miles 
of  the  grading  completed,  and  the  company  propose  to  build  and  equip  the  road 
at  an  early  day.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  system  of 
railroads  to  the  present  and  future  population  of  the  State.  These  lines,  amount- 
ing to  over  2,000  miles,  wholly  withm  this  State,  are  rapidly  opening  up  some 
of  the  best  lands  to  be  found  anywhere,  by  bringing  them  within  reach  of  good 
markets.  The  railroad  companies  are  pursuing  a  liberal  policy  towards  immi- 
grants, by  offering  liberal  terms  as  to  price  and  time  of  payments,  their  own 
prosperity  being  identical  with  that  of  the  State.  The  facility  which  Minnesota 
has  of  sending  her  products  to  market  is  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  her  many  ad- 
vantages. The  vast  region  to  the  northwest  of  Minnesota,  the  Saskatchewan 
district,  estimated  to  comprise  368,000  square  miles,  must  eventually  find  an 
outlet  across  this  State  to  St.  Paul  or  Lake  Superior.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  immense  region,  notwithstanding  its  high  latitude,  is  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  it  is  demonstrated  that  as  far  as  the  production  of  the  cereals  is  concerned, 
it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  portion  of  the  world.     The  settlement  of  this  region 
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cannot  loager  be  posl|K>iiecI,  and  the  importance  to  the  State  of  itii  coDoection 
with  the  public  thoroughfares  of  Minneeota  cannot  well  be  estimated  too  highly. 
I  am»  very  resMctfully,  your  4>bedient  servant, 

L.  NUTl'ING. 

Surveyor  Oenerai, 
Hon.  Jo9BFH  S.  Wilson, 

Commiinamer  Oemeral  Land  Qffioet  Washingtath  D.  C. 


No.  18  «. 


SUBVBYOR  GbNEKAL'S  OfFICB, 

YancUm,  Dakota  Territory,  August  19,  1867. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followiog  report  of  the  field  and  office 
work  performed  in  this  surveyiDg  district  since  the  date  of  my  last  annnal  re- 
port,   together  with  the  nsuid  statements  relating  thereto  and  marked  A,  B» 
andO. 

aUBVBYS. 

1.  The  correction  or  line  of  43^  30'  north  latitude  has  been  extended  west 
from  Dakota  river,  in  range  58,  to  the  Missouri  river  in  range  71,  amounting  to 
seventy-five  miles,  fifty-one  chains  and  twenty  links. 

2.  AH  the  proper  township  and  range  lines  north  of  the  south  boundaxy  of 
township  No.  95  to  101,  nortn  and  west  of  the  line  between  ranges  57  and  58 
west  to  the  Missouri  river,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  twen- 
ty-eight chains  and  seventeen  links. 

3.  The  following  named  65  townships  and  fractional  townships  have  been 
subdivided  into  sections,  viz:  Townships  101,  102, 103  and  104  north,  of  range 
51;  townships  96,97,  98,99,100,  101,  102,  103  and  104,  of  range  52;  town- 
ships 96,  97, 98,  99,  and  100,  of  ranges  53,  54,  55,  56  and  57 ;  township  100, 
of  range  66 ;  townships  98,  99  and  100,  of  range  67;  townships  97,  98,  .99 
and  100,  of  range  68 ;  townships  97,  98,  99  and  100,  of  range  69 ;  townships 
98,  99  and  100,  of  range  70 ;  township  No.  100,  of  range  71 ;  and  township 
100,  of  range  72,  all  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  in  the  Territory  of  Da- 
kota, amounting  to  three  thousand  ana  six  miles,  thirty-three  chains  and  twenty- 
eight  links. 

OFFICB  WOBK. 

1.  The  field-notes  of  all  the  above  described  surveys  have  been  carefully 
examined  and  approved. 

2.  A  diagram  has  been  made  and  the  field-notes  transcribed  of  the  survey  of 
the  above  described  township  lines  and  transmitted  to  the  Oenerai  Land  Office. 

3.  The  field-notes  of  the  following  named  55  townships  have  been  protracted* 
triplicate  maps  of  each  one  thereof  constructed,  and  the  maps  filed  and  trans- 
mitted, as  required  by  law,  via  I'Townships  101, 102,  103  and  104,  of  range  51; 
townships  96,  97,  98,  99,  100, 101, 102,  103  and  104,  of  range  52;  townships 
96,  97, 98,  99  and  100,  of  ranges  53,  54,  55,  56,  and  57 ;  township  100,  of  range 
66;  townships  98,  99,  and  100,  of  range  67;  townships,  97,  98,  99,  and  100, 
of  range  68;  townships  97,  98,  99,  and  100,  of  ran|e  69;  townships  98,  99, 
and  100,  of  ranee  70;  township  100,  of  range  71,  and  township  100,  of  range 
72,  all  west  of  tne  fifth  principal  meridian,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 

4.  Transcripts  have  been  prepared  and  transmitted  of  the  entire  field-notes  of 
each  of  the  fitty-five  townships  last  above  named,  all  of  which  have  been  care- 
fully compared  with  the  original,  and  each  has  been  prefaced  with  an  index 
diagram. 
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5.  Lists  descriptive  of  the  land  and  all  the  corners  of  the  above  named 
townships  have  been  made,  carefully  compared  with  the  original  field-notes, 
certified^  and  transmitted  to  the  local  office  at  Vermillion. 

6.  A  map  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  has  been  constructed  on  a  scale  of  six- 
teen miles  to  an  inch  and  transmitted  to  the  Oeneral  Land  Office. 

7.  The  usual  amount  of  miscellaneous  business  has  been  performed,  such  as 
preparing  contracts  and  bonds,  (in  quadruplicate,)  with  instructions,  and  diagrams 
of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  their  surveys  for  the  use  of  deputies,  making  out 
and  recording  their  accounts  and  the  accounts  with  the  government;  the  general 
correspondence  of  the  office  and  recording  the  same,  together  with  other  work, 
aU  of  which  occupies  a  large  amount  of  time,  but  of  which  no  regular  or  detailed 
statement  can  well  be  given. 

MISCBLLANBOUS. 

Oat  of  the  appropriation  for  surveys  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  for  the  fiscal. 
year  ending  June  30,  1868,  I  have  contracted  for  surveys  as  follows : 

1.  With  Horace  J.  Austin  for  subdividing  six  townships;  he  has  completed 
bis  surveys  and  returned  his  field-notes  to  this  office,  which  have  been  approved, 
platted  and  transcribed. 

2.  With  George  N.  Proppro  for  subdividing  eight  townships;  he  has  com- 
pleted his  surveys,  but  has  not  returned  his  field-notes  to  this  office. 

3.  With  Moses  K.  Armstrong,  for  survey  of  standard  townships  and  subdivi- 
sional  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  dollars.     He  is  in  the  field. 

In  my  annual  report  of  last  year  is  set  forth  the  wants  of  the  Territory  in 
relation  to  the  surveys  of  public  lands.  What  was  then  stated  may  be  restated 
with  additional  force  as  applicable  to  the  present  fiscal  year.  I  am  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  during  this  year  the  population  of  Dakota  will  be  increased  ten  tfiou- 
sand  by  emigration.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  information  already  received 
from  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  from  that  part  of  Dakota  lying  along  the  Platte 
river  and  south  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  statement  of  the  local  land  officers  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  land  already  taken  by  homestead  and  pre-emption  this 
season  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river. 

This  amount  of  population,  in  connection  with  that  already  here,  unlike  the 
population  of  the  mining  Territories,  which  is  transient  and  fluctuating,  is  per- 
manent and  abiding,  composed  almost  entirely  of  people  devoted  to  nothing  but 
agriculture  and  mechanical  pursuits,  all  of  whom  at  once,  upon  entering  the  Ter- 
ritory, provide  themselves  with  land  sufficient  for  themselves  and  children,  and 
make  valuable  improvements,  for  here  they  expect  to  make  their  homes  and  their 
graves. 

No  mining  has  yet  been  done  in  the  Territory,  consequently  no  floating  or 
drifting  population  are  invited  to  come ;  hence  a  greater  quantity  of  surveyed 
lands  are  required  for  our  population  tlfan  for  that  above  referred  to  in  many 
other  localities.  Again,  the  want  of  timber  in  some  parts  of  the  Territory,  and 
its  abundance  along  the  lakes  and  streams  where  prairie  fires  could  not  destroy 
its  growth,  seem  to  render  it  necessary  that  surveys  should  be  kept  further  in 
advance  of  the  population,  that  the  first  settlers  may  make  good  selections,  than 
under  other  circuoistances  would  be  required. 

The  five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress  for  surveys  at 
and  along  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  is  being  expended  by  Mr.  Moses  K.  Arm- 
strong, deputy  surveyor,  pursuant  to  your  instructions  of  the  19th  of  April  last. 
I  am  reliably  informed  Uiat  about  five  thousand  dollars  more  will  be  required  to 
extend  the  surveys  in  that  locality  sufficiently  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  set- 
tlers in  that  vicinity,  and  this  is  rendered  eminently  so  from  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  of  1863,  by  which  the  United  States  became  possessed  of  those  lauds, 
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gives  to  a  large  amount  of  the  population  of  that  distant  region  a  quarter  section 
of  land,  which  thoy  have  the  right  to  select  in  preference  to  other  settlers.  Hence 
it  becomes  necessary  both  for  the  half-breed,  and  other  settlers  that  theee  lands, 
at  least  so  far  as  they  are  occupied,  be  surveyed  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  and 
the  five  thousand  dollars  asked  for  will  do  no  more  than  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired object. 

Again,  the  settlements  are  far  in  advance  of  the  surveys  along  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  river  from  Fort  Randall  to  Fort  Sully,  and  such  will  be  the  fact 
when  the  ten  thousand  dollars  of  this  fiscal  year  for  surveys  in  the  Missouri 
valley  shall  be  exhausted. 

Again,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  in  and  around  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  pine  timber  of  excellent  quality,  which  is  now  so  much 
needed  for  building  material  all  over  Dakota  elsewhere,  and  this  timber  is  not 
over  two  hundred  miles  from  surveys  already  made.  I  would  recommend  that 
five  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  surveys 
to  the  Black  Hills,  and,  as  fieur  as  that  sum  would  reach, make  survey  of  said  tim- 
bered lands. 

In  view  of  the  well  established  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  mine  of  mineral  wealth 
in  and  around  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  gold,  silver,  copper  and  coal,  which 
would  have  been  opened  and  worked  this  season  but  for  military  orders  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  the  first  importance  to  the  government  to  make 
a  liberal  appropriation  for  surveys  in  this  locality. 

I  am  informed  that  around  Fort  Laramie  and  all  along  the  vicinity  of  the  Union 
and  Pacific  railroad,  where  it  is  located  on  the  soil  of  this  Territory,  there  are  now 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  by  the  commencement  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  at 
the  present  ratio,  will  have  reached  five  thousand  who  now  are  and  will  continue 
asking  for  surveys  in  that  locality. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated  in  connection  with  the  productive  soil  and 
salubrious  climate  of  this  Territory,  containing  an  area  of  256,900  square  miles, 
with  nearly  as  much  arable  land  as  the  other  seven  Territories  combined,  I  was 
induced  to  ask  the  amount  of  appropriation  named  in  my  annual  estimate,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  your  judgment  will  approve,  and  Congress  pass  by  your 
recommendation. 

Papers  accompanying  and  forming  a  part  of  this  report : 

A. — Estimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  this  district. 

B. — Abstract  account  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  surveyor tgenenl's 
office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

G. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships  surveyed  in  Dakota  and 
area  of  land  therein. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, . 

WILLIAM  TRIPP, 

Surveyor  Gemerat. 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commisstaner  General  Land  Office^   Washington^  D,  C 


A. — Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  continuing  the  public  surreys 
in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  for  salaries  of  the  surveyor  general  and  the 
clerks  in  his  office^  (as  per  act  of  Match  2,  1861,)  and  for  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  office^for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

For  Buryeyof  standard  lines $8,000  00 

For  survey  of  township  lines 5,000  00 

For  BubdiTiding  forty  townships • 15,000  00 

Total  for  surveys 22.000  00 

For  incidental  expenses  of  office $2,000  00 
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For  salary  of  surrejror  eeneral $2,000  00 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk 1,600  00 

For  salary  of  principal  draughtsman 1,300  00 

For  salary  o<"a*si*taQt  draughtsman 1,200  00 

For  salary  of  two  clerks 2,200  00 

Total  for  soryeyor  general  and  clerks 8,300  00 

WILLIAM  TRIPP,  Surveyor  Oeneral, 
SuBVEYOR  General's  Office,  Yankton,  D.  T.,  August  19, 1867. 


B.^Ahstrace  statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  surveyor  general*  s  office 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1866 $366  05 

For  tho  quarter  ending  December  31,  1866 378  55 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1867 337  \SS 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1867 352  20 

1,434  05 


WILLIAM  TRIPP,  Surveyor  Oeneral. 
SniTEYOR  General's  Office,  Yankton,  D.  7.,  August  19,  1867. 


C^-'List  of  tovmships  surveyed  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  from  July  1,  1866, 

to  June  30,  1867. 


i 

3 

z 

Township. 

Range. 

Area. 

1 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

101  north 

51  west 

22,835.10 
22,973.06 
22,939.98 
22,886.90 
22,849.97 
17,919.15 
23,071.98 
23,025.66 
22,870.67 
23,002.98 
23,003.53 
18,246.51 
23,014.75 
23,013.58 
22,992.48 

96  north 

52  west 

97  north 

52  west 

98  north 

52  west 

99  north 

52  west 

100  north 

52  west 

101  north 

52  west : 

96  north 

53  west 

97  north 

53  west 

98  north 

53  west 

11 

99  north 

53  west 

n 

100  north 

53  west 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

19 
» 
21 

n 

96  north ..--- 

54  west 

97  north 

54  west 

96  north 

54  west 

99  north 

54  west 

23,007.32 
18,392.40 
23, 400. 16 

100  north 

54  west - 

96  north 

55  west ................... ..«• 

97  north 

55  west 

23, 298. 86 

98  north 

55  west 

23, 389. 59 

99  north 

55  west 

23,353.54 

let)  north 

55  west - 

18,787.32 
22,849.15 
23,139.70 
23,098.10 
23,061.80 

23 

96  north 

56  west 

24 

97  north 

56  west 

25 

98  north 

56  west- 

36 

99  north 

56  west 

27 

100  north 

56  west 

18,201.12 

96  north 

57  west     

22,869.34 
23,219.47 
22,814.46 
82,^9.72 

29 

97  north              .   . 

57  west     

30 

98north!!II."."..J.II!"!II.l."! 

57  west 

31 

Wnorth 

67  west 
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G. — List  qftoumthips  surveyed^  SfC. — Gontiniied. 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


100  north  . 
100  north . 

98  north . 

99  north  . 
100  north  . 

97  north  . 

96  north . 
99  north . 

100  north  . 

97  north . 

98  north  . 

99  north  . 
100  north . 

98  north  . 

99  north  . 
100  north . 
100  north  . 
100  north  . 


57  weat . 

66  west. 

67  west. 
67  west- 

67  west . 

68  west. 
68  west . 
66  west . 

68  west. 

69  west . 
69  west. 
69  west . 

69  west . 

70  west . 
70  west . 

70  west . 

71  west- 

72  west . 


129  townships  previoosly  reported. 
Total  acres  surveyed 


18, 

1«. 
23, 
23. 

18, 

9, 
23. 
23, 
19, 

16. 
23, 
19. 

10. 

18. 
14. 


534.42 
903.26 
062.79 
009.43 
960.26 
259.66 
073.77 
203.95 
078.82 
9.00 
308.64 
122.39 
169.97 

35.44 
188.00 
9IJ.56 
272.67 

73.59 


969.666.24 

860.106.05 


2.829.774.89 


WILLIAM  TRIPP.  Surveyor  GeneroL 
8UKTEY0R  General's  Office,  Yankton,  D,  r.,  Angtut  19. 1867. 


No.  18  0. 


SUBVEYOR  GbNBRAL'8  OfFICB, 

Plattmouth,  Nebraska,  August  27,  1867. 

Sir  :  Oompljing  with  your  instractions.  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  mj  report 
of  the  organisation  and  official  action,  thns  far,  of  this  office. 

In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  re- 
move the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  to  Plattsmoutfa, 
Nebraska,"  and  iu  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  April  last,  I  proceeded, 
after  having  secured  a  building  at  Plattsmouth  suitable  for  office  purposes,  to 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  there  obtained,  from  the  custodian  of  the  surveying  archives 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  such  furniture  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  late  surveyor 
general  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  as  I  deemed  advisable  and  necessary  to  trans- 
port to  this  place  for  the  use  of  this  office. 

As  soon  as  the  plats,  field-notes,  records,  and  other  papers  connected  with  the 
surveys  in  Nebraska,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  were  separated  from  those  of  Kansas,  and  the  necessary  copies  prepared, 
I  brought  them  also  to  this  place,  and,  when  properly  arranged,  notice  was 
given,  as  directed  by  you.  that  the  surveyor  gencnd's  office  for  the  district  of 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  was  open  and  ready  for  business. 

All  surveys  in  Nebraska  contracted  for  by  the  surveyor  general  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  have  been  completed  in  the  field  and  office;  and  transcripts  of  the 
field-notes,  plats,  diagrams,  acd  descriptive  lists  have  been  transmitted  to  tbe 
proper  offices. 

The  Indian  troubles,  whieh  for  «  loqg  dme  past  have  disturbed  the  jpeaee  of 
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oar  frontier  conntrji  increased  to  snch  an  extent  at  the  opening  of  this  season 
that  it  soon  became  evident  that  no  survey s  could  safely  be  prosecuted  in  the 
field  in  this  district  without  the  protection  of  a  military  escort.  I  therefore,  in 
June  last^  made  formal  application  to  General  Augur,  commanding  this  depart- 
ment, for  such  protection.  This,  I  regret  to  say,  he  was  unable  to  give  me 
until  about  the  nrst  of  August,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  forty  men — suffi- 
cient, as  was  thonght,  for  three  surveying  parties. 

I  have  contract^  for  the  extension  of  the  following  standard  lines,  viz:  the 
second  guide  meridian  west,  from  the  third  standard  parallel  north  to  the  fourth 
standard  parallel  north ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  guide  meridians  west,  from 
the  second  standard  parallel  north  to  the  fourth  standard  parallel  north ;  the 
second  standard  parallel  north,  through  ranges  twenty- five  to  forty,  inclusive ; 
third  standard  parallel  north,  through  ranges  seventeen  to  forty,  inclusive ;  and 
the  fourth  standard  parallel  north,  through  ranges  nine  to  forty,  inclusive,  all 
west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian. 

I  have  also  unaer  contract,  and  being  subdivided,  townships  five  and  six  of 
ranges  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen ;  townships  five,  six,  seven, 
and  eight  of  ranges  seventeen  and  eighteen ;  township  eight  of  range  nineteen ; 
and  fractional  townships  eight,  of  ranges  fifteen  and  sixteen,  all  west  of  the  sixth 
principal  meridian. 

Other  deputy  surveyors  are  ready  to  take  the  field  if  proper  escorts  can  be 
obtained.  These  General  Augur  has  kindly  promised  me  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  season,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
attacks  seem  increasing  in  number  and  ferocity^  forbid  the  hope  that  more  than 
one  other  party  can  be  maintained  in  the  field  at  present.  I  am  reconciled  to 
this  fact  by  the  belief  that  a  speedy  adjustment  and  settlement  of  the  Indian 
question  seems  probable. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Indian  commission,  now  on  the  frontier  and  making  the 
final  effort  for  a  peaceful  solution,  will  succeed.  If  they  fail,  the  military  power 
of  the  nation  will,  doubtless,  at  once  be  evoked,  the  savage  obstacles  to  Ameri- 
can progress  be  thrust  aside  or  destroyed,  and  civilization,  having  gathered 
momentum  from  the  delay,  will  once  more  resume  its  peaceful  march  across  the 
continent. 

In  the  further  extension  of  the  surveys,  that  of  first  importance  is  the  estab- 
liflhment  of  the  western  boundary  of  this  State,  and  so  much  of  the  southern  as 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Colorado.  Settlements  of  considerable  import- 
ance and  thriving  towns  have  sprung  up  with  great  rapidity  along  portions  of 
this  line,  which  is  also  near  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  impossible,  without  this  survey,  to  determine  whether  these  towns 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  or  the  Territory  of  Colorado ; 
hence  civil  organizations,  and  the  establishment  of  law  and  order,  are  delayed. 

The  wonderfully  rapid  progress  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  now  stretching 
across  the  State  ftom  east  to  west,  also  demands  increased  and  increasing  energy 
in  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys  along  its  line.  The  cabin  of  the  pioneer 
farmer  and  the  shop  of  the  pioneer  tradesman  are  already  thickly  scattered  along 
its  ronte,  and  the  interests  of  the  settlers,  the  railroad,  and  tne  country  alike 
demand  the  speedy  survey  of  the  lands  adjacent 

The  usual  statements  and  estimates  accompanying  this  report  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A. — Schedule  showing  the  condition  of  the  surveys  under  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

B. — Statement  showing  the  salary  and  incidental  expense  account  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

C. — ^Estimates  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  surveys  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 
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D. — Estimates  of  sams  required  for  office  ezpenseB  for  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30,  1869. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted : 

P.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Surveyor  General, 

A. — Schedule  shaioing  the  condition  of  the  surveys  under  the  appropriation  Jor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 


Name  of  deputy. 


Date  of  con- 
tract. 


Charf^cter 
of  the 
work. 


Amount  and  locality. 


Present 
condition 


Josiah  B.  Park  and 
Henry  C.  Campbell. 


July   2,1867 


Standard 
lines. 


William  Hardin  . 


James  McBride. 


July  12, 1867 


July  31, 1867. 


SabdM- 
sions. 


Snbdivi- 

sions  and 

township 

line. 


The  2d  fuide  meridian  west, 
from  3d  to  4th  standard  par- 
allels north ;  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  g^ide  meridians  west, 
from  2d  to  4th  standard 
parallels  north,  all  west  of 
Dth  principal  meridian ;  the 
2d  standard  parallel  north 
throuf^h  ranges  35  to  40  in- 
clusive west  of  the  6th  princi- 
pal meridian  ;  the  3d  stand- 
ard parallel  north  through 
ranges  17  to  40  inclusive, 
west  of  the  6th  principal 
meridian,  and  the  4th  stand- 
ard parallel  north  through 
ranges  9  to  40  inclusive, 
west  of  the  6th  principal  me- 
ridian, Nebraska. 

Townships  5  and  6  north, 
ranges  12,  13,  14,  15,  and 
16  west, of  the  6th  principal 
meridian,  Nebraska. 

Townships  5,  6,  7^  and  8 
north,  ranges  17  and  16 
west,  of  the  6th  principal 
meridian ;  township  6  north, 
range  19  west,  ot  the  6th 
principal  meridian;  and  frac- 
tional township  8  north, 
ranges  15  and  16  west,  of 
the  6th  principal  meri- 
dian ;  also  the  line  between 
ranges  15  and  16  west,  of 
the  6th  principal  meridian ; 
of  township  o  north.  State 
of  Nebraska. 


Parties  in 
I    the  field. 


Parties  in 
the  field. 


Parties  in 
the  field. 


Si;rveyor  General*s  Office, 

PlaUsmouth,  Nebraska,  August  V7, 1867. 


P.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Smrtegar  Gsmerml. 


B. — The  United  States  in  account  with  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  lo' 
and  Nebraska,  on  account  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending.  June  30,  1867. 


SALARY  ACCOUNT. 

Dr. 
For  expenditures  during  second  quarter,  1867 , 
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Cr. 
Br  appropriation  approved  March  2, 1867,  for  compensation  of  Buryevor  general 
'and  clerks : ...* 7,000  00 

Unexpended  Jane 30,  1867 6,296  90 

IKCIDEMTAL  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 

Dr. 
For  expenditores  during  second  quarter,  1867 (625  54 

Cr. 
Bj  ippropriation  approved  March  2,   1867,  for  office  rent,  fuel,  books,  sta- 
tiooeiy.&o 2,000  00 

Unexpended  June  30,  1867 1,374  46 

P.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Surveyor  General. 
8ni?BY0R  Geheral^s  Office, 

FUtismawtk,  Nebraska,  August  27, 1867. 

C-^EitimateM  of  sutfu  required  for  the  extension  of  surveys  in  the  Stale  oj 
Nehraskajfor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


Surveys  estimated. 

Miles. 

Rate. 

Cost. 

F«r  mnning  the  second  guide  meridian  west  from  the  fourth 
staodtrd  parallel  to  the  seventh  standard  parallel  north.     The 
6fth  and  sixth  standard  parallels  from  the  first  to  the  second 
^ide  meridian  west    The  fourth  and  fifth  guide  meridians 
wwt,  from  the  base  line  to  the  second  standard  parallel.     The 
first  standard  parallel  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  guide  meridians 
wfst    The  stxth  and  seventh  jniide  meridians  west,  from  the 
third  standard  parallel  to  the  fourth  standard  parallel.    The 
third  and  fourth  standard  parallels,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
l^ide  meridians  west- ^- 

600 

1,872 

13,620 

110 
6 
5 

$6,000 

Fdr  running  the  exterior  township  lines  of  townships  13  to  16, 
inclnsive,  of  ranges  9  to  16  west,  inclusive ;  township  13  to  16, 
incliuive,  of  ranges  17  to  24,  inclusive ;  townships  9  to  16,  in- 
dasiye,  of  ranges  25  to  40  west,  inclusive  .--- 

11,232 

For  the  section  hues  in  township  5  of  ranges  22  to  24,  inclusive ; 
townships  1  to  4,  inclusive,  of  ranges  17  to  24,  inclusive ;  town- 
ships 9  to  16,  inclusive,  of  ranges  25  to  40,  inclusive ;  town- 
thips  13  to  16,  inclusive,  of  ranges  9  to  24,  inclusive 

68,100 

ToUl 

85,332 

P.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Surveyor  General, 
SuRTETOR  General's  Office, 

PUUsmouik,  Nebraska,  August  27,  1867. 

^'-^Estimate  of  sujm  required  for  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1869. 

Stltry  of  surveyor  general $2,000 

8*lar7  of  chief  clerk 1,600 

Stlarjr  of  principal  draughtsman 1,300 

Salary  of  assistant  draughtsman 1,200 

Stlary  of  accountant 1,200 

Salary  of  two  copyists,  at$l,100  each 2,200 

S^uyofone  messenger * 600 

Office  rent,  fuel,  and  other  incidental  expenses 2,000 

Total 12,100 

P.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Surveyor  General. 
SnivEYOR  General's  Office, 

FUU«.^  mraslu^  Augn^  ^,  1867.  ^^.^^^^  ..GoOglc 
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No.  18  D. 

Surveyor  Gbnbral's  Office, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  August  34,  1867. 
SrR:  In  accordance  with  jour  iustractions  of  March  26,  1867,  I  herewith 
submit  my  annual  report,  in  duplicate,  showing  the  condition  of  surveys  and 
the  operation  of  the  office  in  the  district  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1867  : 

1.  Names,  duties,  and  salaries  of  persons  employed  in  the  office  of  the  sur- 
veyor general  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

2.  Sums  expended  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1867. 

3.  Expenditures  of  the  office  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

4.  Amount  of  revenue  tax  paid  by  the  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

5.  The  extent  and  cost  of  surveys  executed  in  Kansas  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1867. 

6.  The  same  in  Nebraska. 

7.  Number  and  area  of  townships  of  which  plats  and  descriptive  lists  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  department  and  local  land  offices  during  tne  year  ending 
June  30,  1867,  in  Kansas. 

8  and  9.  The  same  in  Nebraska. 

10.  Estimated  expense,  number  of  miles,  and  character  of  work  for  which 
contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  surveys  in  Kansas,  and  chargeable  to 
appropriations  approved  July  28,  1866,  and  March  2,  1867. 

11.  Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  surveys  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

12.  Estimate  of  sums  required  for  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1869. 

CONDITION  OF  PUBLIC  SURVEYS. 

All  surveys  contracted  for  out  of  appronriation  of  April  7,  1866,  have  beea 
completed.  Six  contracts  have  been  enterea  into  out  of  appropriations  approved 
July  28,  1866,  and  March  2,  1867,  for  surveys  in  Kansas.  In  letting  these 
contracts  I  have  followed  the  instructions  as  set  forth  in  your  letters  of  Septem- 
ber 6, 1866,  and  March  30, 1867.  The  appropriations  under  which  the  present 
surveys  are  being  prosecuted  having  been  reported  to  this  office  at  an  earlier 
day  than  usual,  it  was  thought  that  deputies  would  have  little  or  no  trouble  in 
completing  their  contracts  within  the  time  specified.  The  causes  that  will  pre- 
vent this  desired  result  are  much  the  same  as  have  been  referred  to  in  my  annoal 
reports  heretofore,  but  in  a  more  aggravated  form.  The  deputies,  as  usual  for 
the  past  few  years,  upon  starting  for  the  field  were  fumishea  with  an  order  for 
an  escort  of  soldiers,  to  be  procured  at  the  military  post  nearest  the  locality  of 
their  surveys.  These  orders  have  been  of  little  or  no  avail,  as  the  demand  for 
troops  on  the  plains  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  militazj 
authorities  to  furnish  escorts  to  all  parties  in  need  of  them. 

Messrs.  Diefendorf  and  Smith  are  the  only  deputies  who  have  been  able  to 
procure  an  escort  sufficient  in  numbers  to  prosecute  their  work  without  molesta- 
tion. These  deputies,  when  last  heard  from,  were  still  in  the  field ;  but,  as  a 
portion  of  their  work  is  so  remote  from  military  posts,  it  was  thought  if  more 
escort  were  not  furnished  they  would  have  to  abandon  it  for  the  present. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  McGluro  are  the  only  deputies  who  have  been  attacked 
by  Indians,  an  account  of  which  has  been  furnished  you.  Since  the  loss 
reported,  these  deputies  have  procured  a  new  outfit,  hired  new  assistants,  and, 
with  commendable  energy,  have  again  started  for  the  field. 
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Tlie  remaining  depnties  have  had  to  contend  with  almost  insnrmonn table 
difficalties  in  the  shape  of  desertion  of  assistants  and  that  of  procuring  escorts; 
bnt,  notwithstanding  the  many  detentions  and  grievances  that  oeset  the  deputies 
on  everj  side,  they  are  all  using  their  utmost  endeavors  towards  completing 
their  respective  contracts. 

OFFICE  WOBK. 

Diagrams  and  transcripts  of  field-notes  of  309  miles  2  chains  and  95  links  of 
standard  lines  have  been  made  and  transmitted  to  the  department. 

Diagrams  and  transcripts  of  field-notes  of  1,950  miles  21  chains  and  66 
links  of  exterior  lines  have  been  made  and  transmitted  to  the  department. 

Transcripts  of  field-notes  and  township  plats  of  one  hundred  and  forty  town- 
sbins  of  subdivisional  lines  have  been  made  and  transmitted  to  the  department 
and  proper  local  land  offices. 

One  hundred  and  forty  descriptive  lists  have  been  made  and  transmitted  to 
the  proper  local  land  offices. 

One  new  map  of  Kansas,  in  colors^  has  been  made  and  transmitted  to  thft 
department. 

Diagrams  and  transcripts  of  field-notes  of  the  base  line  through  fifty-nine 
nnges  have  been  made  and  famished  to  the  surveyor  general's  office  of  Iowa 
and  Nebraska. 

EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  SURTBYS. 

Under  this  head  I  have  but  little  to  say.  The  constant  inquiry  for  public 
lands,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  recent  surveys  are  being  located  upon, 
are  facts  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  government  that  a  further  extension  of  the 
public  surveys  is  necessary.  The  future  progress  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad^ 
eastern  division,  is  also  another  incentive  in  that  direction,  as  the  grading  parties 
on  said  road  are  already  at  work  beyond  the  lines  of  the  present  surveys. 

Commerce  on  the  plains  has  been  seriously  retarded  this  year,  on  account  of 
Indian  hostilities,  and  travel  thereon  has  only  been  safe  when  under  the  pro- 
tection o^  a  heavy  escort  of  soldiers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  8.  SLEEPER, 
Surveyor  Oeneral  of  KansoM, 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

Commiuumer  General  Land  Office^  WashingUm,  D.  d 
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Xo.  2. — Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general 
and  clerks  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867, 

Qiurter  ending  September  30,  1866 $2,100  00 

Qaarter  ending  December  31,  1866 2,481  27 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1867 2,298  05 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1867 1,882  41 

Total 8,761  73 

No.  3. — Statement  shoicing  the  amount  expended  Jor  rent  of  office  and  incidental 
expenses  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

Quarterending  September 30,  1866 $544  49 

Quarter  ending  December  31, 1866 426  96 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1867 431  21 

Qnarterending  June  30, 1867 415  39 

Total 1,818  05 

KOTI.— The  quarter  snding  June  30,  1867,  Includes  $37  50  chargeable  to  binding  appropriation. 

RECAPrrULATIOM. 

Salaries  of  rarreyor  general  and  clerks  daring  the  year $8,761  73 

fient  of  dEce  and  incidental  expenses  during  the  year 1,818  05 

Total 10,579  78 


Xo.  4. — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  revenue  tax  paid  hy  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral and  clerks  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

Qnarterending  September  30,  1866 %^^  82 

Qoartcrending  December  31,  1866 68  87 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1867 54  41 

Qaarterending  June  30,  1867 28  19 

Total 811  29 


No. 


5. — Statement  shotting  the  extent  and  cost  of  surveys  executed  in  Kansas 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1 867. 
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i            Kama  of  deputy. 

c  , 

i, 

i 

1 

■| 

r 

t 
i 

1 

3 

Am't  for 
mileage. 

316 

Aag«n  and  Beyerage 

^ ^ 

236  4133 

1866. 
April    7 
April   7 

April    7 
April    7 

April   7 
April   7 

1866. 
May    16 
Hay   16 

May    16 
May   16 

May   17 
May   31 

$10 
6 

6 
5 

5 
5 

$2,365  16 

617  07  01 
590  14  76 

3,702  58 

'"iso'ii'is* 

1,262  6174 
1,202  77  41 

J17 

Diefeadorf  and  Covarav 

6,067  68 
3,541  10 

Do do 

2,401  57 

Furrow  and  Rli*PM>r  ........ 

31(^ 

5, 942  67 
6, 313  85 

381 

ManniagandBaUanl 

6,014  83 

236  41  33 

1,207  2176 

2, 946  04  40 

24,339  03 
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No.  6. — Statement  showing  the  extent  and  cost  of  surveys  executed  in  Nebraska 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


i 

Nameofdepaty. 

00 

1 

•sl 

1 

1 

1 

Am't  for 
mlleace. 

ni4 

Hackbaseh  and  Farniworth. 
Do do 

73  416S 

1866. 
Apnl    7 
April    7 
April    7 

April    7 
April   7 

April   7 

April   7 
April    7 

April   7 
April   7 
April   7 

1866. 
May   15 
May   15 

May    15 

May   15 

May   15 

May  85 

July   16 
July   16 

July   25 
Joly  25 
Jnly  25 

5 

6 
5 

5 

6 
5 

6 
5 
ft 

$735  90 

969  99  63 

i*057*78"95* 

i.'62i'4i'66' 

62123  69 
"786*64  68' 

"382"i2*60* 
719  58  29 

1,616  21 

Do do 

9,289  93 

Armstrong  and  WIglit. ...... 

197  63  66 

315 

7,63134 
766  77 

Do do 

5,107  57 

Q^orge  T.  McClnra •>-...... 

319 

5^874  24 
3, 106  47 

pAtil  and  Panl 

312  06  02 

3?9 

1,879  45 

Do do 

3,900  99 

Davli  and  WiltM 

33  60  68 

323 

5,772  74 
908  55 

Do do 

1.910  78 
31.590  90 

Do do 

5.711  S9 

73  41  68 

749  79  90 

4,582  53  20 

28,096  36 

No.  7. — Statement  sTwunng  description  of  land,  and  area  of  same,  for  which 
township  plats  and  descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  western  land 
district,  Junction  City,  Kansas,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Township. 

Range. 

Areft. 

Triplicate  plats;  date 
when  transmitted. 

Descriptive  lists  ;dat« 
when  transmitted. 

20  south 

4  west 

23,036.23 

Octoher29, 1866.... 

November  16, 1866. 

J6  south 

5  west 

22,945.82 

......  do...... ...... 

Do. 

17  south 

5  west 

22,971.03 

do.... 

Do. 

18  south 

5  west 

22,950.89 

do.... 

Do. 

19  south 

5  west 

22,974.55 

......do.... 

Do. 

20  south 

5  west 

23,004.90 

do.... 

Do. 

16  south 

6  west 

22,951.44 

do.... 

Do, 

17  south 

6  west 

28.951.04 

do.... 

Do. 

18  south 

6  west.,  w. 

22,968.24 

......do.... 

Do. 

19  south 

6  west 

22,965.05 

do..... 

Do. 

20  south 

6  west 

23,000.08 

......do.... 

Do. 

16  south 

7  west....*. 

22,866.82 

do.-.- 

Do. 

17  south 

7  west 

22,983.72 

do.*.... 

Do. 

18  south 

7  west 

2.3,032.85 

......do..... 

Do. 

19  south 

7  west..«««. 

23,075.98 

do 

Do. 

80  south 

7  west.-.**. 

23,051.94 

......do..... 

Do. 

J6  south 

8  west 

22,97.3.55 

do 

Do. 

17  south 

8  west 

22,996.08 

......do..... 

Do. 

18  south 

8  west..**** 

23,030.19 

......do..... 

Do. 

19  south 

8  west 

23,030.34 

do 

Do. 

20  south 

8  west 

2.3,020.55 

do 

Do. 

6  south 

9  west 

23,062.19 

February  20, 

ia57.. 

February  20, 1867. 

7  south 

9  west 

23,012.77 

do 

Do. 

8  south 

9  west 

23,011.73 

do 

Do. 

9  south 

9  west 

23,057.40 

do 

Do. 

10  south 

9  west 

23,141.96 

do 

Do. 

6  south 

lowest 

22,817.70 

: do 

Do. 

7  south 

lowest 

22,960.77 

do 
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TowDBhip. 

Range. 

Area. 

Triplicate  plats;  date 
when  transmitted. 

Descriptive  lisU;  date 
when  transmitted. 

6  800th 

9  south 

10  sooth 

6  south 

7  sooth 

8  sooth 

9  south 

10  south 

6  south 

7  south 

8  south 

lowest 

lowest 

lowest 

11  west 

n  west 

11  west 

11  west 

11  west 

12  west 

12  west 

12  west 

12  west 

12  west 

9  west 

9  west 

lowest 

lowest 

11  west 

11  west 

12  west 

12  west 

Total 

23,059.86 
23,075.14 
23,096.76 
22,887.07 
22,988.81 
23,034.19 
23,020.31 
23,022.09 
22,982.63 
22,995.09 
23,043.69 
23,052.72 
23,033.10 
23,169.97 
23,209.20 
23,039.02 
23,020.17 
23,009.97 
23,030.50 
23,043.03 
23,036.56 

Febraaiy20,  1867... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  a  a  a  a  .  QO .aaava   aa«a«. 

do 

February  20,  1867. 
Do. 
Do.     . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

9  sooth 

10  sooth 

14  800th 

15  sooth 

14  sooth 

15  sooth 

14  sooth 

15  sooth 

14  sooth 

15  sooth 

■  a  a  a  a  a  QO .aaaaa   aaaaa. 

do 

March  27,  1867 

do 

. a  a  a  a . QO .aaaaa    aaaaa. 
......d0.a.....a.«.. 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 
March  27,  1867. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
•     Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

1,127,696.61 

Xo.  8. — Statement  showing  description  of  land  ond  area  of  same  for  ivkich 
township  plats  and  descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  North  Platte 
district,  Omaha^  Nebraska^  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Township. 

Range. 

Area. 

Triplicate  plate;  date 
when  transmitted. 

Descriptive  liste;  date 
when  transmitted. 

21  north 

Iwest 

23,0:t5.06 

Aprill9,  1667 

April  19,  1867. 

22  north 

Iwest 

23,064.82 

......dOaaaaaaaaa... 

Do. 

23  north 

Iwest 

23,997.33 

.  a  •  a  a  .  QO  a aaa  aaa.   aaa. 

Do. 

21  north 

2  west 

23,052.06 

......do 

Do. 

22  north 

2west 

23,014.11 

...•a. do.  a. a   a....... 

Do. 

23  north 

2we6t 

23,021.52 

a  a  a . a  a  QO .aaa   »  m  »  »   aaa. 

Do. 

21  north 

3  west 

23,030.47 

do 

Do. 

22  north 

3wC8t 

23,024.60 

do 

Do. 

23  north 

3we8t 

23,052.49 

do 

Do. 

18  north 

4we8t 

11,182.93 

Decembers,  1866.  a. 

Janoary  17,  1867. 

19  north 

4we«t 

23,053.46 

...... do.,  a. 

Do. 

20  north 

4west 

22,771.24 

do 

Do. 

21  north 

4  west 

23,005.29 

March  18, 1867 

March  18, 1867. 

22  north 

4west 

22,973.95 

•  aaaaa  QO  ....    a  aaa    a... 

Do. 

23  north 

4  west 

22,967.22 

do 

Do. 

18  north 

5  west 

13,256.60 

Decembers,  18C6a.  a 

January  17,  1867. 

19  north 

5we8t 

22,931.86 

do 

Do. 

20  north 

5west 

22,830.07 

do 

Do. 

21  north 

5west 

23,066.72 

March  18,  1867 

March  18, 1867. 

22  north 

5  west 

23,108.11 

■  aaaaa  QO  .aaaaa   aaaaaa 

Do. 

23  north 

5we8t 

23,014.99 

do 

Do. 

12  north 

6we8t 

34.50 

May  18,  1867 

May  22,  1867. 

18  north 

6west 

15,826.10 

Decembers,  1866... 

January  17,  1867. 

19  north 

6we8t 

22,938.88 

do 

Do. 

20  north 

6we8t 

23,005.31 

. a.  a.  .do. a.  aa. a.  .aa. 

Do. 

21  north 

6  west 

23,034.94 

March  18.1867 

March  18,  1867. 

22  north 

6west 

22,947.97 

do 

Do. 

23  north 

6  west 

22,858.91 

do 

Do. 

12  north 

7we8t 

7,594.46 

JanoaryU,  1867.... 

January  17,  1867. 
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Township. 


12  north. 
15  north. 

18  north. 

19  north. 

20  north. 
11  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 

12  north. 

13  north. 

14  north. 

15  north. 

16  north. 

17  north . 

18  north. 

19  north. 

20  north. 

10  north. 

11  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 
9  north . 

10  north. 

10  north. 

11  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 
9  north . 
9  north. 

10  north. 

10  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 

8  north. 

9  north . 
9  north. 

10  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 
9  north. 

10  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 
9  north. 

10  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 
9  north . 

10  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 
9  north . 

10  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 

Total. 


Range. 


west . 
west . 
west, 
west . 
west . 
west, 
west . 
west, 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west, 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west  . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west, 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west  . 
west  - 
west  . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west . 
west, 
west, 
west  . 
west . 
west  . 
west . 
west . 
west . 


Area. 


971.93 
13,042.44 
22,911.13 
22,967.41 
23,139.86 

1,967.00 

6,715.55 
21,107.47 

1,643.  lo 
22,786.32 
22,591.07 
12,443.24 

2,446.55 

3,529.40 
22,976.33 
22,966.01 
22.997.29 

8,456.47 
12,50.5.14 

6,699.40 

19,205.17 

590.28 

5,721.49 

14,932.48 

22,925.79 

77.75 

22,857.48 

647.34 

7,245.46 
18,109.35 

4,831.00 

23,055.56 

22,873.64 

339.95 

7, 382. 87 
10,564.37 
22,957.62 
22,929.06 
22,896.48 
16,868.16 
23,042.43 
22,934.19 
22,981.89 
18,980.87 
23,026.81 
22,979.43 
23,014.99 
19,339.81 
23,059.56 
23, 039. 13 
23,017.08 
26,834.25 
26,789.06 
26,928.81 
26.859.85 


Triplicate  plats ;  date 
woen  transmitted. 


May  18,  1867 

December  5,  1866.. 

......do.... ....... 

, do 

January  14, 1867... 

May  18,1867 

January  14,  1867... 

May  18,  1867 

December  5,  1866. . 

.do. 


May  18,  1867 

January  14, 1867... 

May  18,  1867 

January  14,1867... 

May  18,  1867 

January  14,  1867... 

May  18,  1867 

January  14,  1867... 

May  18,  1867 

January  14, 1867 . . . 

May  18,  1867 

January  14,  1867... 

May  18,  1867 

JanuairH,  1867... 
December  5,  1866. . 

May  18,1867 

January  14, 1867... 

May  18,  1867 

January  14, 1867... 
do 


December  15,  1866. 
January  14, 1867... 
.do. 


December  15, 1866. 

do 

January  14, 1867... 
do 


1,495,398.59 


December  15,  1866. 

do 

January  14, 1867... 

......do 

December  15,  1866. 

do 

January  14, 1867... 

do 

December  15,  1866. 
do 


Descriptive  lists:  dsto 
when  transmitted. 


May  22,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
May  22,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 
May  22,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
May  22,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 
May  22,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 
May  22,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 
May  22,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 
May  22,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 

Do. 
May  22,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 
May  22,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 

Do. 
May  2i,  1867. 
January  17,  1867 
May  22,  1867. 
January  17,  1867. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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No.  9. — Statement  showing  description  of  land  and  area  of  same  for  which 
township  plats  and  descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  Dakota  land 
district,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Township. 

Hange. 

Area. 

Triplicate  plate ;  date 
when  transmitted. 

Descriptive  liste;  date 
when  transmitted. 

24DOTth 

1  west... 

2  west... 

3  west... 

4  west... 

5  west... 

6  west... 

7  west... 

2:3,014.86 
23,050.55 
22,979.81 
22,963.73 
22,866.96 
22,940.10 
22,969.77 

April  19,  1867 

do 

do 

April  19,  1867 

24  north 

24  north 

......do.........  ., 

24  north 

March  18,  1867 

......do.... 

do 

do 

March  18, 1867 

......  do ............ 

24  north 

24  north 

do 

24  north 

do 

Tottl 

160,785.78 

No.  10. — Statement  shaming  the  expense,  (estimated,)  number  of  miles,  and  char- 
acter of  work  for  which  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  surveying  in 
Kansas,  and  chargeable  to  appropriations  of  July  28,  1866|  and  March  2, 
1867. 


NauDie  of  deputy. 

Standard 
lines. 

Township 
lines. 

Section 
lines. 

Rate. 

Estimated 
cost. 

m 

ArmfltrnrKr  &.  McOlnrA  . . 

1,200 

»5 

10 
6 

5 

5 

6 
5 

5 

$6,000  00 

Diefendorf  &  Smith 

do 

234 

?ss 

2,340  00 

m 

612 

3,672  00 

JamfM  W-  Thomas-  -,^t-- 

600 
1,200 

6,012  00 

m 

3,000  00 

Sleener  &,  Tavlor 

m 

6,000  00 

An0«11  A.  Ammtronfr 

192 

w 

1, 152  00 

m 

.do 

960 
600 

4,800  00 

George  W.  Goodrich  .... 

5,952  00 

m 

3,000  00 

Total 

29,964  00 

No.  l\, -^Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  surveys  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


Surveys  estimated. 


For  running  the  fourth  guide  meridian  west,  from  the  base 
line  to  the  fourUi  standard  parallel  south :  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  standard  parallels  south,  from  the  third  to 
the  fourth  guide  meridian  west 

For  running  the  exterior  lines  as  shown  on  diagram  furnished 
department  July  22,  1867 

For  running  the  subdivisional  lines  as  shown  on  diagram 
famished  department  July  22,  1867 


Total. 


Miles. 


312 

1,608 
7,980 


Rate. 


110 
6 
5 

;:izGd 


Cost. 


13,120  00 

9,648  00 

39,900  00 

52,668  00 

y  Google 
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No.  12. — EstimaU  ofiumi  required  for  office  exptnw9  for  the  fiscal  yetur  ending 

June  30,  1869. 

Salary  of  snireyor  general |2,000 

Salary  of  chief  clerk l,aK) 

Salary  of  principal  draoghtsman 1,  UlO 

Salary  of  aesiBtant  draughlsman ],3(iO 

Salary  of  one  accoantant l/i(JO 

Salary  of  two  copyista,  at  $1,100  each 2,200 

Messenger,  rent,  and  other  incidental  expenses 2,000 

ToUl 11,500 


No.  18  D.— (Supplement.) 

SuRVBYOR  General's  Oppicb, 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  September  2i,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  inetructionB  of  Augost  29,  1867,  I  aubmit  the 

following  as  a  supplement  to  my  annual  report,  dated  August  24, 1867,  showing 

the  resources  of  this  district,  '*  agricultural  and  mineral ;  existing  and  increaB- 

ing  facilities  of  internal  and  external  communication,  by  railway  and  otherwise." 

AGRICULTURAL. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state,  as  a  premise  to  my  remarks  on  this  subject, 
that  never  during  the  history  of  Kansas  has  there  been  a  season  wherein  all 
products  of  the  soil  common  to  this  latitude  have  yielded  more  bountifully  than 
the  one  now  closing. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  your  instructions  to  prepare  this  report  I  endeavored  to 
procure  from  official  sources  the  statistical  information  required,  but  the  officers 
of  the  different  counties,  to  whom  this  duty  belongs,  have  failed  to  comply  with 
the  law  regulating  such  matters.  In  the  absence  of  these  facts,  I  have  obtained 
from  reliable  sources  some  general  ideas  and  figures,  which  are  given  below : 

Estimated  population  of  Kansas ...;..•        300,000 

Estimated  number  of  acres  improved 2,000,000 

JAv  itook.  Namber  of  bead.  Price  pvr  hnd.  Total  isomiH. 

Cattle 1,000,000  $25  $25,000,000 

Horses 150,000  60  9.000,000 

Mules 10.000  100  1,000.000 

Hogs 1,000,000  5  5,000.000 

Sheep 100,000  3  300,000 

Total  value  of  live  stock 40,300,000 


Graizi.  Ac  No.  of  bn^eli.  Prioo  per  bttdiel.  ToUl  a 

Oorn 40,000,000  $0  50  $20,000,000 

Wheat 2,500,000  1  75  4.375,000 

Potatoes 1,000,000  1  00  1,000,000 

All  other  products 10,000,000 

Total  value  of  crops  for  1867 • ,  - . .  ^ .     35,375,000 

Total  value  of  improved  farms  and  agricultural  implements.  *     40,000,000 

The  facts  from  which  the  foregoing  figures  are  nrodaced  have  been  taken 
from  the  most  trustworthy  sources,  and  are  deemed  as  reliable  as  can  be  far- 
nished  from  unofficial  data. 
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Heretofore  tbe  frnit  crop  has  been  comparatively  ligbt,  owing  to  tbe  newnesa 
of  the  country,  and  it  bas  been  a  q  nest  ion  whether  all  kinds  of  fruit  could  be 
profitably  raised  in  this  State;  but  from  all  parts  of  tbe  State  we  bear  that  fruit 
of  every  variety  common  to  this  climate  bas  yielded  profusely  tbis  year.  During 
the  early  part  of  tbis  season  tbe  grasshoppers  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to 
destroy  the  most  of  early  vegetation,  and  reduced  tbe  wheat  crop  to  about 
one-half. 

MINERALS. 

In  an  annual  report  heretofore  furnisbed  tbe  department,  a  brief  allusion  was 
made  to  tbe  mineral  resources  of  tbis  district.  No  extended  scientific  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  since  that  date,  but,  from  discoveries  already  made,  sufficient 
facts  are  gleaned  to  warrant  tbe  statement  that  Kansas  is  not  deficient  in  min- 
eral products.  Tbe  coal  measures  underlie  fully  seventeen  thousand  square  miles 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  tbe  State,  extending  to  an  irregular  line  crossing  tbe 
State  from  nortb  to  south,  near  Fort  Riley.  The  upper  strata  crops  out  in 
nearly  every  county  iu  the  eastern  and  middle  portions  of  the  State.  At  present 
the  coal  veins  have  not  been  worked  to  any  great  extent,  except  in  Leaven- 
worth, Osage,  and  Bourbon  cunnties,  where  it  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantity 
and  of  superior  quality.  Our  geological  researches  develop,  west  of  tbe  line  of 
the  coal  measures,  an  irregular  belt,  running  from  nortb  to  south,  of  an  extent 
from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  in  width,  belonging  to  tbe  permian  system,  in  whicb 
are  found  many  salt  springs,  inexhaustible  beds  of  gypsum,  and  iron  ore  of  an 
inferior  quality.  In  one  locality  platina  is  also  found.  From  recent  reports  of 
finrveys  ia  tbe  vicinity  of  Fort  Hays  and  tbe  west,  I  am  of  tbe  opinion  that 
from  that  point  west,  coal  will  be  found  to  increase  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Sand-rock,  suitable  for  building  purposes,  underlies  tbe  whole  State  of  Kansas, 
and  crops  out  in  many  localities.  Lime-rock,  also,  is  found  in  numerous  varie- 
ties, and  appears  in  nearly  every  ravine  and  hillside.  On  the  Kansas  river, 
near  Fort  Riley,  is  found  inexhaustible  quarries  of  magnesian  limestone,  of 
beautiful  color,  whicb  is  now  being  used  in  tbe  erection  of  public  buildings. 

There  ia  no  locality  iu  tbis  district,  yet  surveyed,  where  the  surveyors  have 
been  unable  to  find  rock  of  one  of  tbe  before-mentioned  varieties,  which  leads 
to  the  belief  that  tbere  is  sufficient  rock  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  locality  to 
supply  all  demands  for  building  and  fencing  purposes. 

A  quarry  of  black  marble,  full  of  light-yellow  veins,  bas  been  discovered  in 
Bourbon  county.  This  marble  receives  a  fine  polish  and  is  considered  valuable 
for  ornamental  purposes.  White  marble  of  various  varieties  is  found  south  of 
the  Cottonwood  river,  in  tbe  counties  of  Butler  and  Sedgwick. 

SALT. 

Under  tbe  act  admitting  Kansas  into  tbe  Union  as  a  State,  twelve  salt  springs 
were  granted>  whicb  have  been  located  upon  the  tributaries  of  tbe  ELansas  river. 
Four  of  these  springs  are  situated  on  Salt  creek,  in  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Solomon 
river ;  four,  in  an  extensive  salt-marsh  of  three  thousand  acres  in  the  valley  of 
the  Republican  river ;  two,  on  a  small  tributary  of  tbe  Republican  river,  still 
further  east,  in  a  small  marsh  of  three  hundred  acres,  which,  like  tbe  first-men- 
tioned marsh,  is  wholly  void  of  vegetation.  Of  tbe  exact  location  of  tbe  remain- 
ing two  tbis  office  is  not  advised.  These  springs  are  all  leased  by  tbe  State  and 
will  soim  be  in  operation.  Tbe  brine  arising  from  these  springs  has  been  scien- 
tifically investigated  and  found  to  yield  a  large  percentage  of  salt. 

Many  other  springs  have  been  discovered  on  the  Saline  river,  and,  doubtless, 
when  surveys  are  extended  westward  along  tbat  stream,  very  extensive  salines 
will  be  found.  The  water  of  the  Saline  river  during  a  great  portion  of  tbe  year 
is  found  to  be  so  brackish  as  to  be  unfit  for  culinary  purposes. 

Ou  Fall  river,  a  branch  of  the  Verdigris  river,  is  found  a  salt  spring  wbicb 
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hae  been  worked  for  many  years,  sapplying  a  local  demand  with  an  excellent 
quality  of  salt.  The  most  extensive  salines,  however,  are  found  in  the  extreme 
Bonthwestem  part  of  the  district,  {vide  report  of  Colonel  Johnson,  topographi- 
cal engineer  of  the  United  States  army  survey  of  southern  boundary  of  Kansas,) 
which  are  considered  by  competent  judges  to  be  capable  of  supplying  several 
million  bushels  of  salt  per  annum,  equal,  at  least,  to  supply  (when  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  furnished)  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Territories  west.  WheneTer 
the  Pacific  railroad  and  the  southwestern  branch  towards  Santa  F^  shall  haTe 
been  completed,  thus  opening  up  a  ready  market  and  furnishing  speedy  means 
of  transportation,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Kansas  will  become  one  of  the  great 
salt-producing  States  of  the  Union. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  last  few  years  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  manufacturing  interests.  Of  the  different  branches  that  are  now 
in  operation,  or  nearly  so,  the  following  are  the  most  prominent : 

Two  woollen  factories  are  located  at  Lawrence,  one  at  Fort  Scott,  and  one  at 
Burlington.  A  paper  mill  is  about  completed  at  Manhattan,  for  the  manufactur- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  paper.  Numerous  flouring  and  saw  mills  are  convenientlj 
located  throughout  the  State.  In  this  city  a  large  foundry  has  been  in  success- 
ful operation  for  a  number  of  years,  manufacturing  stoves,  quartz  mills,  and 
castings  for  all  kinds  of  machinery.  Also,  mills  for  the  manufacturing  of  farm, 
garden,  and  household  implements,  woollen  goods,  flour,  carriages,  and  wagons, 
and  all  kinds  of  building  material,  are  extensively  carried  on. 

RAILROADS. 

During  the  past  year  rapid  advancement  has  been  made  towards  completing 
the  already  established  roads,  and  also  in  forming  and  surveying  routes  for  pro- 
posed roaas.  The  liberal  grants  of  lauds  that  the  several  roads  possess,  together 
with  the  material  aid  offered  by  counties  through  which  the  lines  pass,  and  the 
well-known  ability  of  parties  interested  in  them,  are  favorable  to  their  com- 
pletion at  an  early  day.  And  with  the  completion  of  the  roads  established  and 
proposed,  Kansas  will  have  as  complete  a  system  of  railways  as  most  of  the 
western  States.  As  a  brief  description  of  the  railroad  system  to  this  date  will, 
no  doubt»  be  of  interest  to  those  looking  westward,  the  following  is  submitted : 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  EASTERN  DIVISION. 

The  year  1863  dates  the  commencement  of  the  main  line  of  this  road,  begin- 
ning at  the  State  line  at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  river  with  the  Missouri 
river.  In  the  year  1864  forty  miles  were  completed.  In  the  year  1865  the  war 
prevented  further  progress,  but  in  July  of  the  same  year  a  new  company  was 
organized,  and,  during  the  year  following,  completed  seventy-nine  miles  of  the 
main  line,  together  with  the  branch  road  from  Leavenworth  to  Lawrence,  a 
distance  of  thirty -one  miles.  At  this  period  there  is  completed  three  hundred 
miles  of  said  line,  including  the  branch  from  Leavenworth  to  Lawrence,  with  a 
prospect  of  reaching  the  three  hundred  and  thirtieth  mile  post  by  January  I, 
1868,  which  will  make  a  total  of  miles  completed  up  to  that  date  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one. 

The  number  of  passenger  cars  now  used  is 17 

The  number  of  baggage  and  mail  cars  now  used  is 7 

The  number  of  freight  cars  now  used  is 600 

The  number  of  locomotives  now  used  is 2^ 

Total  number  of  cars  and  locomotives 649 

Average  earnings  of  road  monthly $200,000 

Kumber  of  employ^ .^ r        1»500 
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The  foregoing  facts  were  kindly  furnished  by  General  A.  Anderson,  superin- 
tendent of  road. 

The  Pacific  railroad,  central  branch,  starting  from  Atchison  and  running 
west,  has  completed  and  in  operation  sixty  miles. 

The  Missouri  River  railroad,  commencing  at  Leavenworth  and  connecting 
with  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  and  the  Pacific  railroad  of 
Jdis^ouri  at  Wyandotte,  has  thirty-three  miles  completed  and  in  operation. 

The  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  railroad,  commencing  at  Law- 
rence, is  graded  to  the  south  line  of  Douglas  county,  with  iron  arriving  for  the 
laying  of  the  track  to  that  point ;  distance  twenty  miles.  Grading  on  this  line 
will  be  completed  to  the  town  of  Ottawa,  Franklin  county,  by  the  first  of  Jan- 
nary,  I8G8,  making  a  total  of  thirty  miles  graded  to  that  date. 

The  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  railroad,  running  through  the  northern  tier  of 
counties,  has  fifteen  miles  about  ready  for  the  cars. 

A  contract  for  building  and  equipping  the  Union  Pacific,  southern  branch, 
railroad  was  entered  into  on  the  twenty-third  of  August  la.st.  The  contracting 
parties  to  build  the  line  from  its  junction  with  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  east- 
em  divii&ion,  at  Junction  City,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Osage  (Indian) 
reservation,  near  Humboldt,  Kansas.  Work  on  the  line  to  commence  on  the 
15th  of  October  next,  and  the  road  completed  and  equipped  on  or  before  the 
Ist  day  of  January,  1870,  with  a  proviso  extending  the  time  of  completion  to 
1872,  in  case  the  State  fails  to  guarantee  interest  on  certain  bonds.  From  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  and  the  known  ability  of  the  capitalists  who  have  under- 
taken the  work,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  commencement  and  completion  of 
this  line  will  be  in  conformity  with  the  time  as  expressed  in  the  contract. 

The  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Galveston  railroad,  from  Wyandotte  south, 
have  about  twenty  miles  graded.  The  franchises  of  this  road  are  of  a  local 
natare. 

Ilie  Lawrence  and  Emporia  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Southwestern 
railroads  have  each  liberal  franchises  of  land. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Santa  F^  railroad,  from  Holden,  Missouri,  through  the 
connties  of  Miami,  Franklin,  Osage  and  Lyon,  Kansas,  to  Emporia,  thence  to 
Santa  F^,  has  been  much  discussed  by  people  along  said  line,  with  a  view  of 
commencing  operations  at  an  early  day.     This  road  has  no  franchises  as  yet. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  a  road  commencing  at  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pond  creek,  near  western  boundary  of  Kansas,  and  running  south  to  Santa  F^, 
is  being  made. 

In  offering  the  foregoing  statements,  in  obedience  to  the  requests  of  the  de- 
partment, it  is  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  many  important  points  re- 
lating to  the  advantages  presented  by  Kansas  for  immigration  have  been  but 
lightly  referred  to,  in  consequence  of  my  inability  to  procure  authentic  statistical 
information  of  a  late  date,  and  the  slow  progress  made  in  scientific  investigations. 

In  the  absence  of  these  requirements,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  give  in  general 
terms  some  of  the  leading  features  that  constitute  this  district.  The  act  organ- 
izing the  Territory  of  Kansas  is  dated  in  May,  1854,  up  to  which  time  the 
rolling  prairies  and  fertile  valleys  were  free  from  cultivation,  excepting  a  few 
localities,  where  Indians  (then  the  chief  inhabitants)  had  commenced  a  system 
of  farming  in  a  small  way.  The  troubles  that  soon  followed  this  event  are  too 
well  known  to  need  repeating  here,  and  are  referred  to  only  to  mark  the  unfavor- 
able position  occupied  as  relates  to  immigration.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  the  rich  soil  and  boundless  pasturage  facilities  presented  such  strong 
indncements  for  settlement,  that  during  the  year  1861,  her  population  having 
reached  the  required  numbers,  she  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a^  State. 

Since  that  period  the  growth  of  Kansas  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  and  rapid 
increase,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  bountiful  returns  have  been  made  to 
all  tillers  of  the  soil.    The  year  referred  to  is  the  one  which  is  generally  termed 
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the  "  drought  year."  But  that  Kansas  is  subject  to  droughts,  or  will  erer  be 
visited  bj  another  season  where  rain  in  sufficient  quantities  does  not  fall  to  in- 
sure the  raising  of  good  crops,  is  contradicted  hy  the  experience  of  citizens 
whose  residence  dates  previous  to  the  territorial  organization,  and  bj  records 
of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington,  which  show  that  in  twcntj-six  States 
the  average  depth  of  rain  per  month,  for  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Angnst, 
(said  to  be  the  dry  months,)  during  the  period  of  eight  years,  was  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  per  month  in  favor  of  Kansas.  Experience  has  also  taught  that  the 
soil  of  Kansas  is  better  adapted  to  withstand  dry  seasons  than  the  soils  of  most 
of  the  western  States  ;  and  the  fact  alone  that  never  before  nor  since  the  peri«>d 
referred  to  has  there  been  a  failure  of  crops  from  this  source,  is  sufficient  proof 
against  the  assertion  that  Kansas  is  liable  to  droughts. 

The  estimated  area  of  Kansas  is  eighty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  or  fifty- 
five  million  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres.  Of  this  about  twenty-five 
million  acres  are  surveyed,  being  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
State. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  vast  body  of  land  has  been  briefly  referred  to 
in  one  of  my  former  reports,  but  as  some  of  the  leading  features  may.be  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection,  I  append  a  short  summary: 

The  general  surface  of  Kansas  is  a  gently  undulating  prairie  having  no  marked 
features  unlike  those  of  other  prairie  States,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  diversity  pre- 
sented by  a  more  rolling  surface.  The  division  of  land  is  of  two  classes.  First  to 
mention  is  the  timber  and  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands  bordering  rivers  and  creeks, 
the  estimated  area  of  which  is  ten  million  acres,  being  fully  five  times  the  amount 
of  all  improved  lands  in  the  State  at  the  present  time.  To  the  second  dasa 
belongs  the  upland  or  rolling  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  averages  firom  two  to  three 
feet  in  depth,  with  a  subsoil  of  fertilizing  qualities  which  will  by  careful  cultiva- 
tion prove  inexhaustible.  This  class  of  land  is  considered  preferable  for  the 
raising  of  grains  and  fruit,  while  the  bottom  land  is  selected  for  corn,  hemp, 
vegetables  and  grasses.  But  such  is  the  uniform  character  of  the  general  surface 
of  Kansas  that  nearly  every  quarter  section  within  its  limits  is  capable  of  cnlti- 
vation. 

Timber  is  confined  mainly  to  the  borders  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  is  not 
superabundant ;  yet  its  scarcity  is  compensated  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
very  general  distribution  of  rock  throughout  the  State,  which  is  easy  of  accesa 
and  furnishes  the  best  of  building  and  fencing  material. 

No  mountain  ranges,  swamps,  sloughs,  or  lakes  exist  in  this  State,  except  in 
some  instances  where  rivers  have  changed  their  bc^s,  leaving  small  lakes.  Water- 
courses are  well  distributed  throughout  the  State.  Their  usual  course  is  aouth 
of  east.  Among  the  most  important  streams  may  be  mentioned  the  Arkansas 
and  Neosho  on  the  south,  the  Kansas  river  and  its  tributaries  in  the  northern 
part,  and  the  Missouri  river  forming  the  eastern  boundary.  The  descent  of  the 
Aansas  river  may  be  regarded  as  showing  the  average  rapidity  of  water-courses 
in  the  State  From  its  mouth  west  one  hundred  miles  the  tall  is  a  little  over 
two  feet  to  the  mile,  for  the  second  and  third  hundred  miles  about  six  feet  to  the 
mile,  and  for  the  last  one  hundred  miles  about  seven  feet  to  the  mile,  making  a 
total  rise  of  over  two  thousand  feet  in  four  hundred  miles.  Water-powers  are 
not  abundant,  but  several  are  being  improved  on  the  Neosho  river  and  other 
smaller  streams. 

Such  streams  as  rise  in  the  mountains  west  have  quicksand  bottoms,  but  local 
streams  that  rise  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  have  clear  water  and  gtav- 
elly  beds,  but  are  not  as  enduring  as  the  mountain  streams.  Unfailing  springs 
of  pure,  Cdld  water  are  found  in  nearly  every  locality,  and  good  wells  of  water 
can  be  obtained  bv  digging  to  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet. 

In  support  of  tne  advantages  of  Kansas  as  regards  climate  and  health,  I  ean« 
'offer  nothing  more  adaptable  and  comprehensive  than  to  quote  from  Professor  G. 
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C.  Swallow's  geological  report  of  1865 :  "  Situated  between  the  thirty-seventh 
and  fortieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  half  way  up  the  slope  of  the  eastern 
OordiHeras,  the  climate  of  Kansas  is  temperate  and  healthful.  As  indicated  by 
our  position,  and  clearly  proved  by  a  long  series  of  meteorological  observations 
at  our  military  posts,  the  summers  are  long  and  temperate  and  the  winters  short, 
mild,  and  dry,  variegated  by  a  few  cold  days.  But  few  countries  have  climates 
better  adapted  to  health  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  staple  products  of  the 
temperate  eone." 

In  concluding  my  report  of  the  resources  of  this  district,  I  am  gratified  to  state 
that  by  the  first  day  of  January,  1868,  there  will  be  completed  and  in  operation 
about  five  hundred  miles  of  railway.  Of  this  number  the  Union  Pacific  railroad, 
eastern  division,  will  have  the  greater  portion.  The  line  of  this  road  has  been 
extended  during  the  present  year  under  the  embarrassing  circumstances  of  an 
Indian  war  of  unparalleled  ferocity. 

The  extending  of  the  Pacific  railroads  through  the  country  heretofore  occupied 
as  their  nndisturbed  hunting  grounds  has  been,  no  doubt,  the  primary  cause  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  on  the  plains,  and  it  undoubtedly 
will  be  the  last  effort  of  barbarism  to  beat  back  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization. 
Bat  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  settlements  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  road,  and  points  where  hardly  six  months  ago  not  a  house  marked  the 
Bpot,  are  now  occupied  by  flourishing  towns.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  advantages  that  the  completion  of  this  road  will  afford  to  the  western  part 
of  this  district.  Already  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  are  being  shipped  over 
this  road  to  eastern  markets,  which  were  driven  up  from  Texas  iii  the  early  sum- 
mer months  and  herded  and  fattened  on  the  nutritious  grasses  peculiar  to  western 
Kansas.  Whenever  the  present  Indian  difficulties  shall  terminate,  and  a  false 
and  pernicious  philanthropy  cease  to  encourage  idleness  and  vagrancy  in  the 
wandering  nomads*  of  the  plains,  then,  within  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
what  was  once  designated  by  geographers  as  the  "  Great  American  Desert " 
will  become  the  home  of  hardy,  enterprising  settlers,  with  their  railways,  cities, 
and  towns,  and  countless  herds  of  stock  grazing  upon  the  finest  pasturage  of  the 
world. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  S.  SLEEPER, 
Surveyor  General  of  Kansas, 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

CommUsianer  General  Land  Offiee',  Washington,  D.  G, 


No.  18  E. 


SURVBYOR   GbNBRAL'S  OpPICB, 

Santa  F4,  New  Mexico,  July  19,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report,  with  statements 
marked  from  A  to  F  inclusive,  showing  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  surveying 
service  in  this  district : 

8UBVBYS. 

•  Statement  marked  A  sbows  the  public  surveys  made  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1867.  Statement  B  shows  the  surveys  of  private  land  claims  made 
during  the  same  period.  Statement  G  exhibits  the  surveys  contracted  for,  to  be 
executed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

In  addition  to  the  surveys  under  contract  to  be  executed  during  the  current 
year,  it  is  proposed  to  contract  for  the  survey  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  town- 
ships 5,  6,  7,  and  8  north,  of  ranges  20,  21,  and  22  east,  and  for  the  subdivision 
of  four  or  five  of  said  townships,  to  include  the  settlements  on  the  ri^er  Pecos. 
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These,  with  the  Burveye  now  under  contract,  will  consume  nearly  all  of  the 
unexpended  appropriations  for  surveys  io  this  district. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  with  Deputy  Surveyor  William  H.  Pierce,  on  the 
15th  day  of  December,  1866,  for  the  survey  in  Arizona  of  ninety-six  miles  of  the 
Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian,  thirty-six  miles  of  the  base  line,  and  standard  and 
exterior  township  boundary  lines,  to  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Pierce  completed  the  survey 
of  the  meridian  from  the  initial  corner  north  twenty-four  miles,  the  base  line  from 
the  same  corner  east  thirty-six  miles,  and  the  first  standard  parallel  north  along 
the  south  boundary  of  township  5  north,  east  forty-two  miles  and  west  forty-two 
miles,  when  the  military  protection  which  had  been  furnished  him  was  with- 
drawn, and  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  the  Indians  infesting  the  country 
rendering  it  unsafe  and  impracticable  to  continue  the  work  without  a  military 
escort.  At  his  request  and  by  your  direction  Mr.  Pierce  has  been  released  from 
further  obligation  to  prosecute  the  work  under  his  contract. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  •*  An  act  to  create  the 
office  of  surveyor  general  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  and  establish  a  land  office 
in  the  Territories  of  Montana  and  Arizona,"  approved  March  2,  1867,  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  was  attached  to  the  surveying  district  of  California.  In  accord- 
ance with  your  instructions,  dated  March  29,  1867,  I  have  transmitted  to  the 
surveyor  general  of  California  all  of  the  original  archives  in  this  office  relating 
to  the  surveying  service  in  Arizona,  receipts  for  which  when  received  will  be 
forwarded  to  your  office. 

PROPOSED  SURVEYS. 

The  lands  watered  by  the  San  Juan  river,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  thia 
district,  are  attracting  the  attention  of  miners  and  settlers,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
extend  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  in  that  direction  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  By  reference  to  the  map  of  this  district,  made  to  accvimpany  this  report, 
the  extent  and  location  of  the  proposed  surveys  in  the  San  Juan  country,  as  also 
those  proposed  in  other  sections,  may  be  seen. 

INDIAN   RESERVATIONS. 

To  prevent  a  conflict  between  the  white  settlers  on  the  Pecos  river  and  the 
Navajo  Indians,  it  is  important  that  the  exterior  boundaries,  at  least,  of  the 
Navajo  and  Apache  reservation  be  surveyed  at  an  early  day.  For  the  plan  and 
estimated  cost  of  survey  1  respectfully  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  November  21, 
1866. 

The  tract  of  land  fifteen  miles  square  selected  by  the  agent  of  the  Gila  Apa- 
ches on  the  Gila  river,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  or  home  for  that  band  of 
Indians,  is  not  now,  nor  (except  for  a  short  period)  was  it  ever,  occupied  by  the 
Indians  as  a  home.  For  the  past  six  years  they  have  been  at  war  with  our 
people,  and  have  evinced  no  desire  to  settle  upon  this  or  i^y  other  reservation. 
I  believe  the  selection' was  never  approved  by  the  President  or  by  any  officer  of 
the  government  but  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  If  this  is  true,  I  submit 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  should  not  be  formally  vacated  and  opened 
to  settlement.  I  am  informed  that  a  settlement  would  be  made  upon  these  lands 
at  once  if  they  were  known  to  be  public  lands. 

The  Indians  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  are  anxious  that  their  grant  should 
be  confirmed  by  Congress.  In  my  letter  of  January  5,  1867,  accompanying 
some  proofs  concerning  their  title  and  the  extent  of  their  claim,  I  recommended 
its  confirmation.  Theboundaries  of  the  lands  of  this  pueblo,  as  also  those  of  the 
pueblos  of  Laguna  and  Acoma,  should  be  surveyed  and  marked,  to  prevent  con- 
troversies which  are  constantly  arising  between  the  Indians  and  their  white 
neighboi-s,  uud  which  can  only  be  permanently  settled  by  a  survey  under  author- 
ity of  the  government. .  / 
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PBIVATB  LAND  CLAIMS. 

The  qaeptions  relating  to  Spanish  and  Mexican  titles  in  this  Territory  having 
been  discnssed  and  wellnigh  exhausted  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commit^isioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  and  of  this  office  for  the  years  1862  to  1866,  inclusive, 
and  in  my  official  correspondence  with  your  office  during  the  same  period,  it 
would  seem  to  he  unnecessary  to  add  anything  in  this  report  upon  the  subject ; 
bat  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  New 
Mexico  that  these  titles  should  be  settled,  and  the  valid  claims  segregated  from 
the  public  domain,  I  again  call  the  attention  of  your  office  to  it. 

The  questions  touching  the  validity  of  these  claims  are  such  that  to  decide 
them  intelligently  involves  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  land 
laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  of  the  civil  law  of  descents,  administration,  &c.» 
and  should  not  be  submitted  to  any  but  a  judicial  tribunal. 

If  it  is  objected  that  a  court  appointed  for  this  purpose  alone  will  involve  too 
great  expense,  I  suggest  that  jurisdiction  be  conferred  by  law  upon  the  United 
States  district  courts  of  the  Territory,  where  all  parties  could  be  heard,  with  the 
right  to  any  party  in  interest  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  in  all  cases 
that  it  should  be  made  tlie  duty  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  to  appear 
and  defend  the  interests  of  the  government.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  New 
Mexico  should  be  made  an  exception  to  the  otherwise  uniform  practice  of  the 
government  in  ascertaining  and  adjusting  the  ri^fhts  of  citizens  claiming  lands 
under  titles  derived  from  foreign  governments.  The  law  now  in  force,  requiring 
the  surveyor  general  *'  to  ascertain  the  origin,  nature,  character,  and  extent  of 
all  claims  to  land  under  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  Spain  and  Mexico," 
and  to  report  '*  his  decision  as  to  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  each  of  the  same" 
for  the  action  of  Congress,  after  thirteen  years'  experience,  has  failed  utterly  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  intended  by  it.  Great  injustice  is  liable  to  be  done,  as 
well  to  claimants  as  to  the  government,  by  this  anomalous  manner  of  determin- 
ing the  rights  of  parties.  The  surveyor  general  is  not  permitted  to  incur  any 
expense  in  calling  witnesses,  no  notice  is  required  to  be  given  to  any  party  in 
interest  by  publication  or  otherwise,  and.  as  a  consequence,  almost  all  investi- 
gations have  been  ex  parte,  I  believe  that  in  but  two  cases  investigated  by 
this  office  and  reported  for  the  action  of  Congress  prior  to  October  9,  1861,  was 
there  any  evidence  taken  except  that  which  was  offered  hy  the  claimants,  and 
bnt  one  in  which  there  was  any  appearance  in  behalf  of  the  government.  Claims 
thua  investigated,  approved,  and  reported,  containing  hunareds  of  thousands  of 
acres,  have  been  confirmed  by  Congress,  without  any  proof — so  far  as  appears 
from  the  record — as  to  their  area  or  extent.  The  government  in  these  confirma- 
tions may  not  have  done  any  injustice  to  individuals,  or  parted  with  the  title  to 
any  lands  which  properly  belonged  to  it,  but  its  liability  to  do  so  under  the 
'circumstances  is  manifest.  I  have,  therefore,  again  to  urge  that  Congress  will 
make  provision  for  the  better  security  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  settlement  of  these  claims. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Gold. — Since  my  last  annual  report  gold  has  been  discovered  in  the  moun- 
tains, about  twenty  miles  northeasterly  from  the  town  of  Taos,  in  this  Territory. 
At  last  advices  it  was  estimated  there  were  four  hundred  men  engaged  in  gold- 
washing  in  a  district  five  by  fifteen  miles  in  extent.  I  have  no  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  actual  production. 

The  New  Mexico  Mining  Company  is  increasing  and  perfecting  its  machinery 
•and  increasing  the  working  force  at  the  old  placer,  twenty-eight  miles  south- 
easterly from  Santa  F^,  and  promises  largely  to  increase  the  production  of  gold 
from  those  mines  during  the  next  year.     Dr.  Michael  Steck,  the  present  super- 
intendent, gives  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  sixty -three  tons  of  quartz  from  the 
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mines  of  this  company  at  seventeen  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  sixty-four 
cents,  or  an  average  of  twenty -seven  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  ton,  and  says  that 
the  ore  is  abundant,  cheaply  mined,  and  convenient  to  the  works.  Many  lodes 
rich  in  gold  have  been  discovered  in  that  vicinity,  but  no  other  mill  has  been 
erected,  and  they  remain  undeveloped. 

But  little  has  been  done  since  my  last  report  in  working  the  gold  placers  near 
Fort  Stanton. 

The  developments  at  Pinos  Altos  during  tl^e  year  fully  justify  all  I  have 
heretofore  reported  concerning  the  mineral  wealth  of  that  region.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  more  than  one  thousand  persons  engaged  in  gold-washing 
and  in  working  the  rich  veins  .of  gold-bearing  quartz  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  following  information  concerning  these  mines  to  Brevet 
Major  General  James  H.  Carleton,  United  States  army,  who  lately  visited  them: 

The  Pinos  Altos  Mining  Company  has  a  quartz-crushing  mill  of  fiileen  stamps 
now  in  operation  at  the  town  of  Pinos  Altos.  The  quartz  worked  by  it  is  taken 
from  the  Pacific  lode,  and  yields  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
of  gold  per  ton.  The  cost  of  mining  and  delivering  the  ore  at  the  mill  is  esti- 
mated at  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  and  of  reducing  it  and  separating 
the  gold  at  three  dollars.  The  mill  has  the  capacity  of  reducing  twenty  tons 
of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours.  General  Carleton  was  informed  by  good  authority 
that  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Pinos  Altos  there  had  been 
discovered  at  the  time  of  his  visit  six  hundred  lodes  of  gold  and  silver  ore,  many 
of  them  prospecting  as  rich  as  the  Pacific  lode  above  mentioned.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  water  for  washing ;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  in  many  of  the  ravines 
or  gulches  in  the  vicinity,  there  will  be  water,  so  that  miners  can  wash  five  to 
six  dollars  per  diem  to  the  hand. 

Silver, — Numerous  veins  of  silver  ore  are  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
during  the  year  in  the  Sandia,  Manzano,  San  Andros,  Mimbres,  and  Organ 
mountains,  but  none  have  been  worked  sufficiently  to  prove  their  value  or  extent 
The  greater  part  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  in  New  Mexico  yields  also  more  or 
lees  silver ;  and,  as  a  rule,  I  believe  the  percentage  of  silver  increases  as  the 
veins  descend.  Silver,  therefore,  promises  ultimatelv  to  be  the  leading  mining 
interest  in  this  section  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  There  are  no  works  in  opera- 
tion for  the  reduction  of  the  silver  ores. 

Copper, — Copper  seems  to  be  a  universal  accompaniment  of  the  precious 
metals  in  this  section ;  traces  of  it  are  found  in  most  of  the  veins  of  gold  and 
silver  ore.  Lodes  and  deposits  of  copper  ore  are  reported  to  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Taos,  Jemez,  Sandia,  and  Mimbres  mountains.  The  copper  mines 
near  Pinos  Altos  have  been  noticed  in  former  reports  from  this  office  When, 
by  the  construction  of  railroads,  cheap  transportation  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
people,  copper  mining  will  become  an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  thi^ 
Territory.  The  silver  and  gold  in  much  of  the  ore  will  more  than  pay  for  its 
transportation  and  reduction. 

Coo!, — Veina  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  found  in  ijie  Raton,  Sandia,  and 
Jemez  mountains,  near  the  Puerco  river,  west  of  Albuquerque,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Forts  Craig,  Stanton,  Selden,  and  Bayard.  Anthracite  coal  of  a  superior 
quality  is  also  found  near  the  Galisteo  creek,  about  twenty  miles  south  from 
Santa  F4.  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  valuable  mineral  exists  in  abundance 
throughout  the  Territory,  and  can  be  made  available  to  furnish  cheap  fad  for 
the  operation  of  railroads,  and  for  manufacturing  and  domestic  uses. 

Lead  and  iron, — Lead  and  iron  are  very  common  minerals  throughout  the 
Territory.  Much  of  the  lead  has  sufficient  percentage  of  silver  to  pay  for  iu 
separation ;  but  as  yet  there  is  little  domestic  demand  for  lead,  and  the  cost  ot 
transportation  to  a  foreign  market  would  consume  it ;  there  is,  therefore,  none 
mined  or  smelted.     For  the  same  reasons  the  mountains  of  iron  ore  remain 
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untouched  bj  the  manufacturer,  and  the  iron  to  supply  tlie  borne  demand  is 
brought  in  wagons  from  the  States. 

Salt — ^Almost  tbe  entire  amount  of  salt  uf>ed  in  New  Mexico  is  obtained  from 
salt  lakes  on  tbe  plain,  fifty  to  sixty  miles  east  of  tbe  Rio  Grande.  Tbe  salt, 
crjstaltized  by  tbe  evaporation  of  tbe  water  by  tbe  sun,  is  deposited  upon  tbe 
bottom  of  the  lake,  forming  a  crust  several  inches  thick,  and  is  shovelled  thence 
directly  into  the  wagons  and  dried  by  the  sun.  There  are  some  impurities 
mixed  with  %  which  give  it  a  dark  appearance,  but  when  leached,  or  washed, 
it  becomes  white  as  snow.  The  supply  seems  inexhaustible.  There  are  similar 
lakes,  or  deposits,  south  of  the  Canadian  river,  near  the  east  boundary  of  the 
Territory,  and  also  west  of  tbe  Bio  Grande. 

Other  minerah. — In  addition  to  those  above  enumerated,  zinc,  antimony, 
kaolin,  and  other  minerals  are  known  to  exist,  which,  when  the  railroads  shall 
reach  this  region  and  the  current  of  immigration  turns  in  this  direction,  with  its 
capital  and  industry,  to  develop  and  work  the  mines,  will  contribute  largely  to 
the  general  wealth. 

MINERAL   CLAIMS. 

I  have  received  no  application  as  yet  for  tbe  survey  of  mineral  claims  in  this 
district,  and  have,  therefore,  made  no  appointment  of  a  deputy  to  make  the  sur- 
Tejs  contemplated  under  the  act  of  July  26, 1866. 

BSTIMATBS,  EXPENDITURES,  ETC. 

Exhibit  D,  hereto  annexed,  is  a  statement  of  expenditures  on  account  of  sal- 
aries daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

Exhibit  £  shows  the  expenditures  for  incidental  expenses  during  the  same 
period. 

The  paper  marked  F  contains  tbe  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the 
surveying  service  in  this  district,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

The  map  drawn  to  accompany  this  report,  «howing  the  surveys  executed  prior 
to  and  including  June  30, 1867,  and  the  proposed  surveys,  was  transmitted  with 
mj  letter  of  9th  instant. 

I  am.  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  CLARK, 
Surveyor  General  of  New  Mexico, 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington^  D.  C 
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No.  18  F. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Denver,  CJarado  Territory ^  July  10,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  official  transac- 
tions of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  ]  867,  together  with  an  estimate 
for  surveys  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  and  such  other  information  as, 
in  the  short  time  I  have  held  the  position  of  surveyor  general  of  Colorado  and 
Utah,  has  come  under  my  notice. 

Statement  marked  A  shows  the  surveys  made  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1867. 

Statement  marked  B  contains  the  surveys  made  under  the  10th  section  of  the 
act  of  May  30, 1862. 

Statement  marked  G  contains  the  surveys  now  under  contract  and  in  progress 
under  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

Statement  marked  D  contains  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral and  clerks  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  and  incidental  expenses  of 
the  office  for  the  same  period. 

Statement  marked  E  contains  the  number  of  townships  surveyed  during  the 
jear  ending  June  30, 1867,  and  area  of  public  land  contained  in  the  same. 

E9timates  for  surveys  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

Estimate  for  surveys  in  mountains  : 

398  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  325  per  mile (9, 950  00 

844  miles  of  township  lines,  at  $20  per  mile 16,  880  00 

1.200  miles  of  subdivisional  lines,  at  $18  per  mile  . .     21,  600  00 

Total  for  surveys  in  mountains $47,  630  00 

Estimate  for  surveys  on  plains : 

624  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  $10  per  mile 6,  240  00 

lt398  miles  of  township  lines,  at  $8  per  mile 1 1,  184  00 

3,000  miles  of  subdivisional  lines,  at  $7  per  mile 21,  000  00 

Total  for  surveys  on  plains 38,  424  00 

Total  for  surveys  in  Colorado 86,  054  00 

Estimate  for  surveys  in  Utah 20,  000  00 

For  retracing  the  lines  of  survey 5,  000  00 

ToUl  for  surveys  in  Utah 25,  000  00 

Esthnate  for  office  expenses  : 

SaUry  of  surveyor  general 3,  000  00 

Salary  of  chief  clerk 2,  000  00 

Salary  of  principal  draughtsman 1,  800  00 

Sabuy  of  transcribing  clerk 1 ,  500  00 

Sakry  for  messenger 600  00 

Total  for  salaries 8,900  00 

Incidental  expenses 2, 000  00 

Total  expenses 10,900  00 

Total  estimate  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867 121, 954  00 
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COLORADO. 

The  amoant  of  the  above  estimates  will  appear  large,  but  they  are  called  for 
by  the  rapid  completion  of  two  lines  of  railroads,  one  of  which  is  now  nmning 
to  a  point  in  this  Territory. 

« In  relation  to  the  surveys  in  the  mountains  the  price  allowed  by  law  per  mile 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  have  the  work  done  in  a  country  so  broken  ana  moun- 
tainous, and  presenting  so  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  surveyor  as 
this.  The  price  of  the  standard  lines  in  the  mountains  should  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  mile ;  exterior  township  lines  twenty,  and  subdi visional  lines 
eighteen,  dollars  per  mile.  This  would  be  only  sufficient  to  have  the  work  com- 
pleted in  a  proper  manner. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  having  the  surveys  extended  over 
the  mountains  to  the  parks  and  mining  claims,  to  enable  the  mining  claims  to 
be  properly  located.  The  timber  lands  in  the  mountains  should  be  subdivided, 
as  they  are  being  rapidly  depleted  of  their  timber  for  the  mines  and  building 
purposes.  They  could  be  readily  sold,  while,  if  depleted  of  their  timber,  they 
would  be  of  little  or  no  value. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  extend 
the  surveys  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  and 
that  alone  will  require  an  increased  appropriation  to  enable  the  work  to  be  done« 
The  Union  Pacific  railroad  is  now  completed  and  in  running  order  to  Jules- 
burg,  in  this  Territory,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  northeast  of  Denver,  which 
point  they  expect  to  reach  during  the  summer  of  1868. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  is  completed  and  in  running 
order  to  Fort  Ellsworth,  about  three  hundred  miles  east  of  Denver,  which  point 
they  also  expect  to  reach  during  July,  1868. 

This  will  give  to  this  Territory  two  routes  eastward,  and  will  open  the  coun- 
try and  induce  immigration  to  the  fine  lands  of  Colorado. 

Gold  and  w/i?cr.— Of  the  gold  and  silver  one  can  form  no  idea  of  the  wealth 
of  the  deposits  in  this  Territory,  and  as  soon  as  a  method  of  separating  the 
different  metals  in  a  less  expensive  manner  is  adopted,  large  results  will  follow. 
I  have  had  too  little  time  to  make  a  full  report  on  this  important  subject. 
But  my  predecessor  in  his  last  able  report  has  entered  so  fully  into  the  subject, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

The  mines  have  not  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  late  depression* 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  reckless  speculation.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
when  fully  developed  the  mines  of  Colorado  will  be  found  second  to  none  in 
riches. 

CoaL — Coal  exists  in  large  quantities  and  has  been  traced  and  opened  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  the  indications  are  that  an  extensive  basin  exists 
underlying  a  large  extent  of  territory  eastward  from  the  mountains.  The  quality 
is  good.  It  makes  an  excellent  gas  and  steam  coal,  and  some  of  it  could  be 
used  for  smelting  iron. 

I  consider  the  coal  deposits  one  invaluable  to  this  country,  and  time  will  so 
prove  it. 

Iron. — Iron  is  found  in  abundance  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  at 
some  distance  from  them,  and  with  abundance  of  coal  found  near  to  it,  will  prove 
in  time  invaluable.  As  yet  no  effort  has  been  made  to  any  extent  to  work  it, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor. 

GKNBRAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

My  predecessor  in  his  last  report  estimated  the  number  of  acres  of  land  capa- 
ble of  cultivation  in  the  Territory  at  4,000,000  of  acres.  It  is  a  fact  that  all 
the  land  that  can  be  irrigated  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  produces  well. 
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The  mountain  Btreams  fall  very  rapidlj,  and  thus  can  be  carried  by  irrigating 
ditches  to  cover  immense  quantities  of  land,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  at  least 
10,000,000  of  acres  of  laud  can  be  cultivated.  The  crops  last  year  were  good. 
It  was  the  first  year,  I  am  told,  that  sufficient  produce  had  been  raised  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  Territory.  The  present  year  farming  is  being  carried  on 
with  success,  the  grasshoppers,  the  great  dreaa  of  the  farmer,  having  done  but 
little  damage  to  the  crops.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  com,  potatoes,  &c.,  all  look 
well  and  promise  an  abundant  yield,  and  I  predict  that  it  will  be  but  a  few  years 
until  this  Territory  will  produce  more  than  enough  to  supply  her  wants. 

UTAH. 

No  appropriation  for  surveys  in  this  Territory  was  made  by  Congress  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1867.  This  Territory  is  being  rapidly  settled,  and  I 
deem  it  to  be  the  best  interest  of  the  government  to  have  the  land  surveyed  and 
a  land  office  established  iu  the  Territory,  as  a  large  amount  of  land  is  under 
cultivation  and  settlers  are  anxious  to  obtain  title  to  the  lands.  It  would  also 
encourage  immigration,  which  is  the  best  method  of  doing  away  with  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  should  urge 
the  necessity  of  making  an  appropriation  for  surveys  in  this  Territory. 

My  predecessor,  in  his  last  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1866, 
recommended  a  small  appropriation  for  retracing  the  lines  of  public  survey.  I 
would  also  recommend  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  have  the 
lines  retraced  and  to  enable  the  surveyor  general  to  superintend  it  in  person,  and 
also  an  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  surveys  in  this  Territory. 

The  northern  and  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  should 
be  established  by  survey,  as  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  lands 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  are  in  this  Territory. 

Hoping  this  may  meet  with  your  approval,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  LESSIG. 
Surveyor  General  Colorado  and  Utah. 

Hon.  Joseph  8.  Wilson, 

Commifiioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A. — Statement  of  surveys  made  under  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 1867. 


"Sg 

Karnes  of  deputies. 

i 

a 

a 

Cost. 

Bemarks. 

27 

W.  H.  Pierce 

54 

mz 

39 
660 
583 
542 

95 

96 
125 
419 

54 
599 

25 

17 
16 
76 
46 
54 
59 
75 
01 
68 
34 
41 
22 
78 

52 
96 
27 

3 
69 
59 

6 
13 
22 
93 
68 
56 
61 

Standard  lines. 

28 

William  Ashley • . 

85,631  86 

Exterior  township  lines. 
Do. 

29 

30 

George  E.  Pierce 

William  Ashley 

4,943  65 
4,085  70 
3,800  29 

767  50 

960  14 
1,006  82 
2,936  J5 

436  17 
4, 194  96 

181  88 

Sabdivisional. 
Do. 
Do. 

31 

W.  H.Pierce 

Exterior  township  linei. 
Standard  lines. 

32 
33 

GeoiigeE.  Pierce 

George  E.  Pierce 

Exterior  township  lines. 
Sabdivisional. 
Exterior  township  lines. 
Sabdivisional. 
Do. 

22  I 
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B. — Statement  of  surveys  made  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  30, 1862. 


"sl 

Names  of  deputies. 

8 

CO 

a 
'3 

ja 

1 

3 

Cost 

Remarks. 

34 

Cecil  A.  Deane 

45 

6 

10 

49 
47 
41 

13 

64 
3 

1319  28 
52  76 
73  58 

Subdivlsional. 

35 

William  Ashley 

Exterior  township. 
Subdivlsional. 

C. — Statement  sJiounng  surveys  contracted  for  under  the  appropriation  f<fr  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 


Names  of  deputies. 

Style  of  work. 

1. 

"-go 

Estimat- 
ed cost 

Remarks. 

37 

Cecil  A.  Deane 

William  Ashley 

George  H.HiU 

Standard 

24 

108 
54 
312 
420 
210 

38 

Township 

Standard  

tl,000 

Returned. 

Township 

Subdivlsional 

Standard 

39 

8,000 
3,000 

In  progress. 

D. — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  general  and  derh 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867;  also  incidental  expenses  for  same 
period. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Nativity. 

ll 

Time  of  service. 

Amount 
paid. 

John  Pierce... 
W.H  Lessig.. 
E.  M.Ashley.. 

R.  Fisher 

C.R.  Pierce... 
T.  W.  Russell . 

Surveyor  general 
do 

Chief  clerk 

Draughtsman . . . 

Transfer  clerk... 
do 

Connecticut . . 
Pennsylvlinia. 
Ohio      .... 

Col.... 

Penn.. 

Col.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

11  months,  3  days. 
27  days 

$2,777  47 
222  57 

Entire  year 

......do..... . . — 

11  months,  3  days  . 
27  days 

l.S*00  (K^ 

Rhode  Island. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

1,500  lO 

1,3.^!^  74 

111  26 

Total 

7,  WOO 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 


Expended  for  1st  quarter,  1866 $494  36 

Expended  for  2d  quarter,  1866 34H  XI 

Expended  for  3d  quarter,  1866 417  75 

Expended  for  4th  quarter,  1866 496  24 

Total  incidental  expenses ],7«n6  74 
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E.— S/rt'cw»»<  iihowins[  the  nutnher  of  tow/ishlps  sun^etfed  during  the  year  end- 
wg  June  30, 1867,  and  the  area  of  public  land  contained  in  the  same. 


Description. 

1 

Area. 

Remarks. 

Township. 

Range. 

fi.. south 

65. .west 

23.322.40 

Surveyed  by  W.  H.  Pierce,  contract  No  27. 

7... .do 

......do...... 

^      23.0:K91 

Do.                       do. 

ti....do 

......do 

22,981.  :Jo 

Do.                       do. 

9. ...do 

......do...... 

22,941.48 

Do.                       do. 

10.. ..do 

......do...... 

23,022.43 

Do.                       do. 

11. ...do 

do 

23,284.98 

Do.                       do. 

9... .do 

66.. .do 

22,941.88 

Do.                       do. 

10.. ..do 

do 

23, 099. 09 

Do.                       do. 

11... .do 

do 

23,111.08 

Do.                       do. 

18... .do 

64.. .do 

22,941.82 

Surveyed  by  Wm.  Ashley,  contract  No.  2S. 
Do.                       do. 

19... .do 

do 

23,062.13 

W....do 

65.. .do 

23,158.48 

Do.                       do. 

14. ...do 

do 

2:i,  12.5. 69 

Do.                       do. 

15.... do 

do 

23,069.41 

Do.                       do. 

lH....do 

..  —  .do...... 

23,035.91 

Do.                       do. 

19... .do 

do 

23, 044. 44 

Do.                       do. 

12.. ..do 

66.. .do 

23,076.11 

Do.                       do. 

13... .do 

......do...... 

23,045.70 

Do.                       do. 

20.. ..do 

68.. .do 

23,0^8.99 

Do.                       do. 

20.. ..do 

62.. .do 

23,120.53 

Do.                       do. 

10... .do 

64.. .do 

22,972.12 

Surveyed  by  Geo.  E.  Pierce,  contract  No.  29. 

6.... do 

67.. .do 

23,132.20 

Do.                       do. 

7.. ..do 

......do...... 

23,022.18 

Do.                       do. 

8.... do 

......do...... 

23,013.95 

Do.                      do. 

9.. ..do 

do 

23,0a3.61 

Do.                       do. 

l....do 

68.. .do 

22,816.19 
25, 145. 08 

Do.                      do. 

6... .do 

......do 

Do.                      do. 

7. ...do 

do 

22,068.79 

Do.                      do. 

8... .do 

do 

15,365.a5 

Do.                       do. 

2... .do 

69.. .do 

2.3,009.22 

Do.                       do. 

6.. ..do 

61.. .do 

22,628.43 

Surveyed  by  Wm.  Ashley,  contract  No.  30. 
bo.                       do. 

7.. ..do 

do 

23,300.32 

8... .do 

do 

23,240.99 

Do.                       do. 

6.. ..do 

62.. .do 

23,088.29 

Do.                       do. 

7... .do 

do 

23,055.30 

Do.                       do. 

8.... do 

do 

23,130.85 

Do.                      do. 

9.. ..do 

do 

23,086.06 

Do.                      do. 

9.. ..do 

63..  do 

23,040.47 

Do.                      do. 

10... .do 

do 

23,0:?5.50 

Do.                      do. 

4... .do 

61. ..do 

22,947.09 

Surveyed  by  W.  H.  Pierce,  contract  No.  31 . 

5.. ..do 

......do...... 

22,999.84 

4.. ..do 

62.. .do 

22,952.25 

Do.                      do. 

4. ...do 

63.. -do 

22,982.92 

Do.                       do. 

4... .do 

64.. .do 

23, 154. 32 

Do.                      do. 

5.. north 

do 

22,961.27 

Do.                       do. 

6.. ..do 

do 

22,873.20 

Do.                       do. 

5.. south 

6 do 

63.. .do 

63.. .do 

2:^,0:^.47 
22,778.64 

Surveyed  by  Geo.  E.  Pierce,  contract  No.  32. 
Do.                      do. 

7... .do 

do 

22,851.56 

Do.                      do. 

B....do 

do 

22,947.71 

Do.                      do. 

5... .do 

64.. -do 

'       23,039.22 

Do.                      do. 

6... .do 

do 

22,821.40 

Do.                      do. 

7.. ..do 

do 

22,781,11 

Do.                      do. 

8.. ..do 

do 

22,800,27 

Do.                      do. 

9. ...do 

do 

22,856.93 

Do.                      do. 

5. ...do 

65.. .do 

23,022.82 

Do.                      do. 

9... .do 

68.. .do 

10,319.61 

Do.                     do.  contract  No.  33 
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E. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships  surveyed,  Sfc. — GoDtinned. 


Description. 

Area. 

Remarks. 

Township. 

Rauf^e. 

4... south 

3 do 

70. .west 

do 

J2,6]l.  11 
4,730.00 

Surveyed  by  C.  A.  Deane,  contract  No.  34. 
Surveyed  by  Wm.  Ashley,  contract  No.  35. 

75    townships   previously  re- 
ported    ................... 

1,310,  J15. 44 
1,469,894.12 

acres  surveyed  in  1867. 

Makings  i 

Bi  total  of 

2,807.009.56 

acres  surveyed  in  Colorado. 

No.  18  G. 
Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  1866-*67. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Virginia  City,  Nevada,  August  5,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instrnctions  from  the  department,  I  herewith  sub- 
mit my  annual  report,  in  duplicate,  in  reference  to  the  surveys  executed  iu  tlie 
State  of  Nevada,  and  other  operations  of  this  office,  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1867.  I  also  forward  statements  of  the  business  appertaining  to  this 
surveying  department,  to  accompany  the  report,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

A. — Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  during  the  year  1866^*67. 

B. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  ia 
the  State  of  Nevada  to  June  30,  1867. 

G. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  the  United 
States  sui*veyor  general,  and  the  employes  in  his  office,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1866-'67. 

D. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office,  fuel,  book?, 
stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  pay  of  messenger,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1866-67. 

E. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor 
general  of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal  year  1866-*67. 

F. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1866-'67. 

G. — Estimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

In  addition  to  the  office  work,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  statement,  the 
employes,  consisting  of  a  chief  clerk,  draughtsman,  and  messenger,  have  been 
engaged  in  the  following  duties,  viz : 

1.  Making  a  new  map  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

2.  Copying  correspondence  of  this  office. 

3.  Making  out  contracts  in  triplicate. 

4.  Making  sketches  to  accompany  contracts  of  public  surveys. 

5.  Keeping  in  order  the  records,  plats  and  field-notes  of  public  surveys. 

6.  Making  out  quarterly  accounts  and  certificates  to  vouchers. 

7.  Posting  the  books  of  accounts  and  records  appertaining  to  the  business  of 
the  office. 

The  State  of  Nevada  was  formerly  connected  with  and  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  th^  surveyor  general  of  the  State  of  California,  but  a  separate  department 
having  been  formed,  the  office  of  surveyor  general  for  Nevada  was  filled  by  my 
predecessor,  William  B.  Thornburgh,  esq.,  he  having  taken  possession  of  tbi^ 
office  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  1866,  and  held  the  same  until  I  assumed 
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the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1867.  During^  my  predecessor's 
adiniQistration  very  little  business  had  been  transacted,  and  on  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  my  office  I  found  it  expedient  to  rent  suitable  rooms  and  furuish 
Uie  same  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  act  from  personal  knowledge  in  reference  to  future  sur- 
veying operations,  I  have  recently  travelled  extensively  throughout  the  State, 
and  find  the  localities  most  needing  an  extension  of  the  public  surveys  to  be 
embraced  within  the  Humboldt,  Paradise,  and  Quin's  River  valleys,  comprising 
the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  the  State. 

Paradise  valley  contains  about  40,000  acres  of  excellent  land,  producing  of 
wheat  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels,  and  of  barley  from  forty  to  eighty  bushels 
per  acre.  It  is  connected  with  the  main  Humboldt  river  by  a  small  stream 
called  the  Little  Humboldt,  and  extends  north  from  the  main  river  about  fifty 
miles.  It  contains  quite  a  large  settlemen  t,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation. To  accommodate  this  section  of  the  country  I  have  let  a  contract  to 
William  Epler  to  survey  the  Humboldt  river  guide  meridian,  commencing  at 
the  fourth  standard  parallel  north,  running  north  between  ranges  35  and  36 
eaat  to  the  Oregon  line.  From  this  meridian,  township,  and  subdivision  lines 
can  be  extended  over  the  best  portion  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  of 
that  part  of  the  district  which  commands  immediate  attention.  Extending  up 
the  Humboldt  river,  on  either  side,  are  many  other  productive  valleys,  but 
settlements  have  thus  far  been  retarded  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians. 

I  deem  it  advisable  to  run  a  guide  meridian  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  fourth 
standard  parallel  north,  commencing  on  the  Reese  River  valley  and  running 
south  to  the  first  standard  parallel  north.  From  this  meridian  township  lines 
can  be  run  over  the  agricultural  lands  of  Reese  river,  Smoky  and  Monitor  val- 
leys, also  over  the  rich  mineral  lands  of  Lander  and  Nye  counties. 

There  is  urgent^ necessity  for  the  survey  of  Carson  River  valley;  it  will  be 
embraced  in  one  tier  of  townships  until  the  river  reaches  the  region  of  Carson 
lake,  when  the  country  spreads  out  into  a  level  plain  20  to  25  miles  in  length, 
and  from  18  to  25  miles  in  width,  all  of  which  can  be  made  very  productive  by 
irrigation,  the  river  affording  an  abundance  of  water  for  this  purpose  at  a  con- 
venient distance.  There  are  many  settlers  upon  these  lands,  all  of  whom  are 
Tery  desirous  of  obtaining  titles  from  the  government. 

I  consider  it  important  to  extend  the  first,  second,  and  third  standard  parallels 
and  township  lines  over  Walker  river  and  other  valleys  in  Douglas  and  Esme- 
ralda counties,  and  subdivide  the  same. 

I  have  recently  contracted  with  R.  R.  W.  Norris  to  complete  the  unfinished 
exterior  and  subdivision  lines  of  townships  16,  17,  and  18  north,  range  21  east. 
The  great  Comstock  lode  and  the  cities  of  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  are  in- 
claded  in  these  townships,  and  I  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  extend 
these  surveys  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  to  connect  the  mining  with  the 
public  surveys. 

There  are  a  succession  of  small  and  productive  valleys  embraced  between 
the  fourth  standard.  Pyramid  lake,  and  the  Calif*  imia  State  line  ;  and  in  view 
of  the  early  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  to  this  point,  the  rapid 
increase  in  population,  and  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to  obtain 
titles  to  their  lands,  I  consider  it  necessary  for  the  public  good  to  prosecute 
thlA  survey  to  its  completion  at  the  earliest  date. 

Begarding  the  rapid  progress  towards  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  rail- 
road through  the  State,  it  is  important  that  the  lines  of  surveys  should  be  ex- 
tended over  the  Humboldt  and  adjacent  valleys,  from  the  Humboldt  guide  me- 
ridian to  the  Utah  line ;  these  valleys  embrace  from  fifty  to  sixty  townships  of 
land,  most  of  which,  by  irrigation,  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  order  of  culti- 
Tation. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  fourth  standard  parallel  to  the^tah  line, 
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and  most  economical  and  advantageous  to  run  a  guide  meridian  from  a  point  in 
Ruby  valley  north  to  the  Idaho  line  and  south  to  the  Colorado  river.  In  ex- 
planation of  the  establishing  of  these  several  proposed  guide  meridians,  I  will 
state  that  large  portions  of  the  State  of  Nevada  are  a  barren  waste,  and  by  mn- 
ning  these  guide  meridians  the  useful  lands  will  be  speedily  surveyed  and  a 
large  expense  saved  in  running  the  standard  parallels  over  localities  that  will 
never  be  used. 

I  have  received  several  communications  from  officers  and  prominent  citizens 
of  Lincoln  county  representing  that  there  are  many  families  and  considerable 
wealth  in  that  portion  of  Nevada  fr»rmerly  belonging  to  the  Territoi  ies  of  Utah 
and  Arizona,  but  since  ceded  by  act  of  Congress  to  this  State,  and  that  said 
citizens  refuse  to  pay  taxes  to  the  officers  of  this  State,  claiming  still  to  be  citi- 
zens of  Utah. 

I  consider  it  important  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made,  and  that  the 
boundary  line  should  be  established  between  Nevada  and  Utah  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

I  have  divided  the  State  into  eight  mineral  districts,  but  .have  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  organization  by  the  appointment  of  deputies.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  mining  claimants  to  obtain  patents  as  soon 
as  the  means  of  the  applicant  and  condition  of  the  mines  will  allow.  There 
will,  doubtless,  appear  many  adverse  claims  on  mines  of  established  value ; 
few  mines  in  this  State  having  ever  become  valuable  that  have  not  been  en- 
tangled in  expensive  litigation,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  party  in  occu- 
pation would  have  been  allowed  to  obt^iin  at  the  first  a  government  title  had 
the  law  been  in  force  before  the  value  of  the  mine  had  been  established. 

The  law  seems  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  will  result  in  substantial  ben- 
efit to  the  mining  interest.  It  will  prevent  litigation,  and  thus  give  confidence 
and  security  to  this  ciass  of  property,  and  will  be  not  only  a  great  assistance 
in  enlisting  capital  for  the  development  of  this  vast  mineral  region,  the  extent 
of  which  it?  yet  unknown,  but  will  be  the  means  of  adding  largely  to  the  metal- 
lic currency  of  the  country. 

1  would  mention  the  difficuliy  that  is  found  in  obtaining  the  services  of  com- 
petent and  scientific  men  to  act  as  deputies  in  the  mining  districts ;  the  p  .y 
established  being  less  by  one-half  than  that  paid  by  private  parties  for  similar 
services.  Applicants  also  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  publication  in  the  news- 
papers of  their  notices  of  intention  without  prepayment  being  made.  I  would, 
therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that  the  per  diem  of  deputies  be  increased, 
and  that  applicants  be  allowed  tu  make  their  own  terms  with  newspapers,  and 
be  relieved  from  depositing  the  same  with  a  United  States  depositary. 

Considering  the  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  the  inirodnc- 
tion  of  railroads,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  in  closing  my  report  to  treat  briefly 
on  this  subjc^ct,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  our  great  national  en- 
terprise, the  Pacific  railroad. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  at  this  date  completed  their  wad 
to  the  town  of  Cisco,  California,  a  point  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  thirtet-n 
miles  west  from  the  crest,  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Nevada  State  line,  and  216 
miles  east  of  San  Francisco.  Work  on  the  road  is  rapidly  progressing,  the 
grading  being  nearly  completed  to  the  summit.  Considerable  material,  with 
locomotive  and  cars,  have  been  hauled  by  teams  across  the  summit,  and  the  track 
is  now  being  laid  down  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  valley  of  the  Truckee.  This  point  once  gained,  no  further  ditfi- 
culties  will  be  encountered  till  the  road  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Salt  lake.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  the  road  completed  and  in  running 
order  to  the  Nevada  State  line  by  the  first  day  of  December,  1867,  a  di^tauei^ 
of  2G6  miles  from  San  Francisco.     From  thii  point  the  road  passes  down  ihc 
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valley  of  (lie  Truckee  river  to  the  Big  bend;  thence,  across  the  Humboldt  and 
Truckee  desert,  to  the  Humboldt  lake,  following  up  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt 
river  to  its  source  at  the  Humboldt  hills,  a  distance  of  370  miles  from  the  Ne- 
vada State  liue  and  636  miles  east  from  San  Francisco.  As  the  grading  will 
be  light  through  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt,  the  road  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  completed  and  in  running  order  to  the  Utah  line  within  the  next  eighteen 
months.  Should  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  continue  to  advance  with  the  same 
vigor  that  is  now  being  manifested,  by  that  time  a  small  gap  of  but  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  will  be  left  remaining  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by 
iron  bands. 

There  is  a  succession  of  valleys  extending  from  the  line  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific railroad,  on  the  Humboldt  river,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State, 
and  connecting  the  above  railroad  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Colorado 
river.  The  expense  of  grading  would  be  light,  and  the  building  of  a  road 
through  this  portion  of  the  State  would  accommodate  the  rich  silver  districts  of 
Lander,  Nye,  and  Lincoln  counties,  and  be  the  means  of  causing  hundreds  of 
mines  to  be  worked  at  profit  that  are  now  lying  idle,  besides  enhancing  the 
profits  tenfold  of  those  already  in  successful  operation. 

A  road  called  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad  has  already  been  surveyed, 
connecting  the  cities  of  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  with  the  Central  Pacific  railroad. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  commence  grading  the  road  at  once,  and 
have  the  same  completed  and  in  running  order  within  fourteen  months'  time 
from  its  commencement.  It  will  be  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  is  estimated 
to  cost  in  the'neighborhood  of  $1,100,000. 

To  show  the  effect  these  roads  will  have  ppon  the  State,  I  have  compiled  the 
following  statements,  the  estimates  having  been  carefully  made,  and  will  be 
found  substantially  correct ;  they  relate  only  to  business  connected  with  the 
Comstock  lode : 

''At  the  present  time  about  30,000  tons  of  general  merchandise  are  brought 
to  Nevada  from  California,  annually,  for  consumption  in  this  district,  at  a  cost 
of  transportation  of  about  $1,800,000.  Through  railroad  communication  with 
Sacramento  a  saving  will  be  made  of  upwards  of  $900,000  per  annum. 

The  daily  consumption  of  wood  by  mills  is 223  cords. 

Do.  do.  mines 72     " 

Do.  do.  domestic  use 60     " 

Total 355     " 

In  the  summer  time  the  average  price  is  $16  per  cord  ;  in  the  winter  from  $25  to 
$30  ;  and  has  reached  as  high  as  $50.  On  the  completion  of  the  railroads  it  can 
be  furnished  at  profit  for  $10,  making  a  daily  saving  on  wood  of  at  least  $3,000. 

There  is  used  in  the  Comstock  mine  annually,  of  lumber  and  timber,  about 
18,000.000  feet,  and  in  the  mills  and  for  domestic  use  there  is  consumed  about 
1,400,000  feet,  the  average  cost  of  which  is  $29  per  thousand.  By  a  rail- 
road connection  with  the  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  it  can  be  fur- 
nished at  a  profit  for  $21  per  thousand. 

It  is  thought  by  competent  judges  that  one  thousand  tons  of  low-grade  ore 
can  be  raised  from  the  Comstock  lode  daily,  that  will  pay  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  ton,  that  cannot  now  be  worked  at  profit ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
by  the  erection  of  water  mills  upon  the  Truckee  river  (which  has  great  ca- 
pacity for  propelling  machinery)  this  class  of  ore  can  be  worked  profitably  at  a 
cost  of  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  This  estimate  being  correct,  a  grade  of  ores  can 
be  worked  at  profit  that  are  now  of  no  value  ;  and,  estimating  the  yield  of  1,000 
tons  to  be  $15  per  ton,  there  will  be  brought  into  circulation  from  this  mine 
alone,  annually,  an  income  of  bullion  amounting  to  over  $5,000,000    The  effect 
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of  railroad  commnnication  will  be  even  greater  upon  the  more  remote  portions 
of  the  State,  for  the  reason  that  lumber,  machinery,  and  merchandise  has  to  be 
drawn  much  further,  and  at  an  expense  of  nearly  or  quite  double  the  price  of 
freights  to  Virginia. 

Hoping  the  above  will  meet  with  your  approval,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  K.  SAFFORD, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  Jbr  Nevada. 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C 


A. — Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  hy  the  United  States  surveyor  general 
of  Nevada  toith  deputy  surveyors  during  the  fiscal  year  1866-'67. 


Contract. 

Name  of  deputy. 

Work  embraced  in  con- 
tract. 

Amount. 

/ 

No. 

Date. 

Remarks. 

1867. 
Feb.    14 

Mar.    23 

Jane  12 
June  25 

J.  S.  Henning.. 
D.  B.  ScoU 

Wm.  Epler 

R  KW.Norrig. 

Hnmboldt  Canal  Com- 
pany grant. 

N.  i  section  2,  township 
17  W.,  range  20  E., 
Mount  Diablo  base. 

Humboldt  river  guide 
meridian. 

Exterior  and  subdivis- 
ion lines  of  townships 
16,  J7,    and  18  N.. 
ranffe  21  E.,  Mount 
Diablo  base. 

Special    deposit. 

(Closed.) 
Special    deposit. 

(Closed.) 

Not  closed. 
Not  closed. 

1 
2 

$2,430  00 
1,736  00 
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D. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office^  fuel,  booh,  ita- 
iioneryj  and  other  expensest  including  pay  of  messenger,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1866-'67. 
1866-'67.  Dr 

To  amount  paid  in  second  quarter $5!?  00 

To  amount  paid  in  third  quarter TSC*** 

To  amount  paid  in  fourth  quarter 1,371  35 

1,499  :i> 
Balance 3,500  (w 

5,(KK)  (K) 

1866-*e7.  Cr. 

By  appropriation  of  July  2a  ISfifi $3,000  00 

By  appropriation  of  March  2,  1HG7 2,W0  UO 

5,000  00 

July  1,1867. 
By  balance 1 3,500  65 

Note. — Messenger's  account  included  in  the  fourth  quarter. 


E. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general 
of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal  ytar  1866-'67. 


•c 

O 


Plat  of  township  subdivisions. 
Plat  of  Humboldt  canal  g^rant. 
Map  of  the  State  of  Nevada... 
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2 

23 


F. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1866-'67. 


Description. 


Acres. 


Grant  of  the  Humboldt 
Canal  Company  under 
act  of  Congress  granting 
certain  landtt  to  said 
company. 


Z. 


ed  by  special  de- 


Total 


West  \  section  3(5,  township  33  N.,  range  34  E. ;  sec- 
tion 31,  township  33  W.,  range  35  £. ;  south  i 
section  30.  township  33  N.,  range  35  E. ;  southwest 
^  section  29,  townsnip  33  N.,  ranee  35  £. ;  south- 
west i  section  29,  township  33  N.,  range  35  £. ; 
northwest  i  section  32,  township  33  N.,  range  35 
£. ;  section  16,  township  35  N.,  range  34  £. ;  south- 
west i  section  25,  township  36  N.,  range  38  E. ; 
southeast  ^  section  26,  township  36,  range  3d  £. ; 
northeast  ^  section  35,  township  36  N.,  range  38  £.; 
northwest  i  section  36,  township  36  N.,  range  38 
£. ;  section  2:2,  towushin  34  N.,  range  '^  K. ;  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  uieriuiau,  and  laud  embraced  in 
canal 4,093,75 

North  \  section  2.townMliip  17  N.,  range 20  E. ;  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian 31^.2:) 

4,412.i»4 
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G. — Estimate  Jar  the  surveying  service  in  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

For  snrveyiog  subdivigion  lines  in  Paradise  vallev,  and  on  the  Humboldt  river 

adjoining .' |9,000  00 

For  surve}  ing  township  exteriors  and  subdivisions  near  Walker  river 9,  UOO  00 

For  surveying  standards,  exteriors,    and  subdivisions  on  the  Humboldt  river, 

on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad 20,000  00 

For  surveying  subdivisions  in  the  Reese  river  district 7, 000  00 

For  surveying  standards,  exteriors,  and  subdivisions  in  Ruby  valley 5,  OUO  00 

Rent  of  office,  stationery,  and  incidental  expenses,  including  messenger 4,700  00 

For  compensation  of  surveyor  general  . .  - 15, 000  00 

For  compensation  of  clerks 8,400  00 

Totol 66,100  00 


No.  18  H. 


Surveyor  Ge.nrral's  Office, 
Boise  City,  Idaho  Territory,  August  1,  1867. 

8ir:  In  accordaDce  with  yoar  instrnctiona,  under  date  of  March  26,  1867,  I 
herewith  submit  the  following  report,  in  duplicate,  of  the  survej'ing  Bervice  in 
tbid  district,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  together  with  the  following 
statements  appertaining  to  the  office  and  field  work : 

A. — Estimate  of  expenses  incident  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
Territory  of  Idaho,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  J  869. 

B. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  surveying  contracts,  entered  into  since 
tlie  office  was  opened. 

C. — Statement  of  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  surveyor 
^neral,aud  clerk  in  his  office,  for  the  fractional  fii?cal  year  ending  June  30, 1867. 

D. — Statement  of  the  office  expenditure  for  the  fractional  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1867. 

E. — Statement  of  original  plats  or  diagrams  of  standard  lines. 

F. — Account  of  appropriation  for  extension  of  public  surveys  for  the  fractional 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

6. — Diagram  of  Idaho,  compiled  from  the  best  information  at  our  command, 
and  showing  the  lines  actually  run  prior  to  30th  June,  1867. 

The  office  was  opened  on  the  seventh  day  of  November  last,  but  as  your  in- 
structions governing  the  office  and  field  work  were  not  received  until  January 
18,  1867,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  let  any  contracts  for  surveying,  or  to  make 
any  arrangement  for  a  permanent  office,  and  as  we  had  a  very  severe  winter  and 
late  spring,  it  was  impossible  for  surveying  parties  to  take  the  field  until  April. 

The  initial  point  of  surveys  for  this  surveying  district  was  fixed  upon  the  ^ 
summit  of  a  rocky  butte,  standing  isolated  upon  the  plain,  between  Snake  and 
Boise  rivers,  bearing  south  29^^  west,  and  distant  nineteen  miles  from  Boise 
City,  and  the  initial,  as  given  by  solar  compass,  is  in  latitude  43^  26^  north. 
Having  no  instruments  with  which  to  make  observations  for  longitude,  it  was 
not  determined. 

The  extension  of  the  base  line,  Boise  meridian,  and  standard  parallels  has 
demonstrated  that  the  initial  was  well  selected,  as  all  these  lines  are  where  they 
should  be  to  meet  the  present  and  future  agricultural  interests  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  basis  of  the  survey  of  the  mineral  lands,  when  the  same  may  be 
required. 

Two  contracts  were  let  on  the  8th  April,  one  to  P.  W.  Bell,  to  survey  the 
base  line  east  one  hundred  miles,  and  west  thirty-six  miles;  also,  the  Boise 
meridian  south  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district,  and  the  first  standard 
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Bontb  and  w(!8t  tbirty-six  miles,  to  form  the  base  of  surveys  in  the  Owyhee  gold 
and  silver  mines. 

The  work  has  been  completed,  and  diagrams,  with  transcript  of  field-notes, 
transmitted  to  your  office,  except,  however,  about  twelve  miles  of  the  meridian, 
near  the  south  boundary  of  the  district,  which,  owing  to  high  water,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  complete  at  the  time. 

The  other  contract,  to  A.  M.  Thompson,  was  for  the  extension  of  the  Boise 
meridian  north  forty-eight  miles,  and  the  first  standard  northwest  to  Snake 
river,  and  east  forty-two  miles. 

The  standard  west  will  be  the  base  for  the  work  in  the  Payette  valley,  and 
the  same  line  east,  for  the  survey  of  the  m'neral  lands  in  Boise  basin. 

The  contract  has  been  completed,  and  diagram  with  transcript  of  field  notes 
transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  same  deputy  will  extend  the  meridian  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, where  there  are  large  tracts  of  good  agricultural  lands,  which  are  being 
located  by  actual  settlers.  The  returns  of  the  field-notes  of  the  contract  have 
not  been  made,  but  are  expected  in  three  or  four  days,  as  the  deputy  has  just 
returned  from  the  field. 

In  making  the  estimates  for  the  office  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1869,  I  have  only  asked  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  actual  wants 
of  the  office. 

The  estimates  for  the  field  work  for  the  same  time  are  much  less  than  might 
be  judiciously  expended,  and  will  not  enable  this  office  to  contract  for  the  survey 
of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  lands  now  in  occupation  of  actual  settlers  ;  but  if 
this  amount  can  be  made  available  at  an  early  aay  the  ensuing  season,  it  will 
meet  the  wants  of  the  settlements,  and  I  trust  you  will  ask  ^r  this  amount, 
which  I  propose  to  expend  in  running  exterior  and  subdivision  lines  in  the  Pay- 
ette, Weiser,  Boise,  Clearwater,  and  Salmon  River  valleys,  where  the  most 
urgent  demands  for  the  surveys  exist,  and  where  the  soil  is  usually  good  and 
productive. 

Exterior  lines,  sufficient  to  cover  the  most  prominent  quartz  ledges  in  Owyhee, 
Alturas,  Boise,  and  Nez  Perc6s  counties,  should  be  run  next  season  to  enable 
this  office  to  give  a  just  showing  of  the  extensive  quartz  and  placer  mines  of 
these  counties,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  owners  of  quartz  ledges  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  26,  1866,  "granting 
the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  on  the  public  lands  and  for  other 
purposes.'' 

CLIMATE. 

The  altitude  of  Idaho  Territory,  with  its  mountains  and  table  lands,  renders 
the  winters  cold  compared  with  the  country  lying  west,  but  dry  and  healthy. 
The  Boise,  Payette,  and  Weiser  valleys  are  sheltered  and  mild. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cereals  and  vege- 
tation. Extensive  crops  are  raised  where  irrigation  is  practicable.  The  alkali 
land,  mostly  covered  with  sage  bush,  has  proved  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
grain.  The  soil,  reported  second  rate,  being  decomposed  granite,  yields  the 
heaviest  crops. 

TABLB  LANDS. 

The  extensive  table  lands  are  covered  with  wild  grasses  and  wild  rye,  and  are 
valuable  for  grazing. 
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TIMBER. 

The  moantaioa  are  clothed  with  pine  and  fir  timber.  The  valleys  are  desti- 
tute of  timber  except  a  species  of  cotton  wood  growing  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  The  valleys  are  depending  upon  the  mountains  at  a  heavy  cost  for 
lumber  and  fuel. 

MINERALS. 

Gold  is  fonnd  on  the  head-waters  of  all  the  rivers.  Rich  placer  mines  have 
been  profitably  worked  for  years  on  the  Clearwater  and  Salmon  rivers,  fix- 
tensive  placer  and  quartz  mines  are  found  on  the  Boise  river  and  its  branches, 
embracing  several  districts.  Many  rich  quartz  lodes  of  gold  and  silver  have 
been  discovered  and  partially  worked ;  tneir  future  development  depending 
upon  the  reduced  cost  of  transportation  and  other  expenses,  which  thus  far  have 
retarded  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  quartz  and  placer  mines  of  Owyhee  county,  situated  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  Territory,  have  proved  to  be  eminently  rich  so  far  as  developed. 
8ome  of  the  ledges  are  being  worked  with  valuable  machinery,  repaying  the 
capital  invested,  though  at  an  enormous  outlay.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
ore  already  abstracted  are  favorable  indications  of  their  future  wealth. 

Several  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  claims  have  been  taken  up  and 
recorded,  more  or  less  prospected,  but  the  heavy  expenses  under  which  the 
miners  of  this  Territory  have  labored,  has,  in  general,  prevented  their  successful 
development.  The  near  approach  of  the  Pacific  railroad  to  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  the  Territory  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  working  the  mines,  when 
the  resources  of  the  country  will  be  more  favorably  brought  into  notice. 

POPULATION. 

From  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  the  population  is  estimated  at 
twenty  thousand.  'This  does  not  include  the  floating  portion  of  miners,  which 
this  year  has  been  comparatively  small. 

IMPROVEMENTS,   ETC. 

The  farmers  in  general  have  erected  substantial  dwellings,  bams,  and  fences 
and  are  extensively  engaged  in  planting  fruit  trees.  Many  thousands  of  apple, 
plum,  pear,  peach,  and  cherry  trees  have  been  planted,  some  of  which  are  al- 
ready bearing.  These  were  obtained  at  a  distance,  under  the  customary  disad- 
vantages, but  will,  in  another  year,  repay  the  risk  and  outlay. 

By  the  1st  of  December  next  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation  at  the 
disposal  of  this  office  will  have  been  consumed,  and  unless  another  is  made  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  there  will  be  no  funds  to  prosecute  the  surveys  the 
coming  season. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  : 

LA  FAYETTE  CARTfiE, 

Surveyor  General  Idaho. 
Hon.  Jos.  8.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


A. — Estimate  for  surveying  and  office  expenses  in  the  district  of  Idaho  for  ike 
Jiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

Office  expenses : 

For  compensation  of  snrvejor  general |3,000  00 

For  compensation  of  chief  clerk J,  800  00 

For  compensation  of  draughtsman ],  500  00 

For  rent  of  office,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  other  incidental 

expenses * 3,000  00 

^:^   l»,300  00 
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Surveying  service : 

For  surveying  400  miles  standard  lines,  at  $15  per  mile $6,  COO  00 

For  surveying  exterior  boundaries  of  40  townsnips,  480  miles,  at 

|12  per  mile 5,760  00 

For  surveying  2,400  miles  of  subdi  visional  lines,  at  flO  per  mile. .      24, 000  00 

$35,760  00 

Total  estimates 45,060  00 


B. — Statement  shotving  the  condition  of  surveying  contracts  entered  into  ttnce 

the  office  was  opened. 


1 

o 

Name  of  deputy. 

1 

Character,  amount,  and  locality  of 
work. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 
4 

Peter  W.  Bell 

Allen  M.  Thompson. 

Allen  M.Thompson. 
Peter  W.Bell 

1867. 
Aprils 

Aprils 

May27 
June 26 

Boise  meridian  south  from  the  initial 
point  to  the  42d  parallel  of  lati- 
tude ;  base  line  west  from  initial 
point  to  a  point  due  south  of  the 
Owyhee  river,  and  east  from  the 
same  point  100  miles,  and  the 
first  standard  parallel  south(west) 
36  miles. 

Boise   meridian    north  of    initial 
point  48  miles,  and  first  standard 
parallel  north  (west)  to  Snake 
river,  and  east  42  miles. 

Boise  meridian   north,  continued 
180  miles,  and  two  standard  lines 
140  miles. 

Exterior  and  subdivisioual  lines  of 
townships  1 ,  2,  3, 4,  and  5  north, 
ranges  J,  2,  3,  and  4,  east  of 
Boise  meridian. 

Surveys  comple- 
ted, notes    re- 
turned and  ap- 
proved,    and 
plats  and  tran- 
script trans- 
mitted. 

Surveys  comp*d, 
notes  ret*d  and 
ap'vd,and  plats 
and  transcripts 
transmitted. 

Surveys  comple- 
ted, notes  not 
yet  returned. 

Party  in  the  field. 

0. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  Jbr  compensation  of  surveyor  general 
of  Idaho  and  clerks  in  his  office  Jbr  the  Jt  actional  Jiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1867. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


To  amount  paid  surveyor  general 
third  quarter,(frBctioDal,)  1866. 

To  amount  paid  surveyor  general 
fourth  quarter,  1866 

To  amount  paid  survey  or  general 
and  chief  clerk  first  quarter,  1867 

To  amount  paid  surveyor  general 
and  chief  clerk  second  quarter, 
1867 

To  balance 


$260  87 

750  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 
3,089  13 

6,600  00 

By  amount  of  appropriation 
approved  June  25,  1864,  as 
advised  by  letter  from  the  de- 
partment, of  December  20, 
1866 


By  balance. 


$6,500  00 


6,500  00 


3,06^  13 
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T). — Statement  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  pffi^ce^  Jueh  books,  stationer f/,  and 
other*  incidental  expenses  for  the  fractional  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


To  amount  expended  fourth  quar- 
ter, 1866 

To  amount  expended  first  quarter, 
1867 

To  amount  expended  second  quar- 
ter, 1867 

To  balance 


$502  35 

491  10 

536  92 
1,469  63 


3,000  00 


By  amount  of  appropriation  ap- 
proved June  2o,  1864,  as  ad- 
vised by  letter  from  the  de- 
partment, of  December  20, 
1866 


By  balance. 


13,000  00 


3,000  00 


1,469  63 


•Statement  of  original  plats  or  diagrams  of  standard  linest  and  copies  trans- 
mitted to  the  General  Land  Office. 


Contract. 

Date  of 
voucher. 

Name  of  deputy. 

Description  of  plats. 

Plats  made. 

1 

Sm 

No. 

Date. 

**  S 

S 

S'S 

1867. 

1867. 

1 

April     8 

July      8 

Peter  W.  Bell 

Boise  meridian  south  from 

the  initial  point,72 miles 

and  63  chains. 
Base  line  west  from  initial 

point,  36  miles. 
Base  line  east  from  initial 

point,  102  miles. 
First    standard    parallel 

south,  (west)  36  miles. 

1 

1 

2 

April     8 

June     5 

Allen  M.  Thompson. 

Boise  meridian  north  from 
initial  point,  48  miles. 

First    standard    parallel 
north,  (east)  39  miles 

1 

1 

and  2u  chains. 

first    standard    parallel 
north,  (west)  30  miles, 

18  chains,  and  50  links. 
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F. — Account  of  appropriation  Jar  extension  of  public  surveys  for  thejraetional 
^fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


To  amount  reported  for  pay- 
ment on  contract  No.  1.  Peter 
W.Bell 

To  amount  reported  for  pay- 
ment on  contract  No.  2,  Allen 
M.  Thompson 

To  expensea  incurred  in  select- 
ine  and  locating  the  initial 
pomt  of  surveys 

Estimated : 

To  amount  due  on  contract  No. 
3,  Allen  M.  Thompson,  fin- 
ished, but  notes  not  yet  re- 
turned to  office 

Estimated  balance 


$3,701  81 

1,762  21 

94  00 


3,575  00 
866  98 


10,000  00 


By   appropriation    approved 
July  2,  1864 


$10,000  00 


10,000  00 


No.  18  I. 

Annual  report  of  the   United  States  surveyor  general  for  California  far  the 

year  1866-'67. 

Officb  of  the  U.  S.  Survbyor  General  for  California, 

San  Francisco,  July  31,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  accordaDce  with  inBtractions  from  the  department,  I  have  the  honor 
to  herewith  submit,  in  duplicate,  my  annual  report  in  reference  to  surveys  exe- 
cuted in  the  State  of  California  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

I  also  forward  statements  of  the  business  appertaining  to  this  surveying  de- 
partment, to  accompany  the  report,  as  fellows  : 

A. — Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  with  deputy  surveyor  during  the  year 
1866-'67. 

B. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  miles  surveyed  in  California  to  Jane 
30,  1867. 

C. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  California  to  June  30,  1867. 

D.-^Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  surveyor  gen- 
eral and  clerks  for  1866-'67. 

E. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  for  1866-67. 

F. — Statement  of  field-notes  of  public  surveys  sent  to  the  department  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

6. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes,  decrees  of  courts,  &c.,  relative  to  private 
land  claims,  to  accompany  plats  for  patent,  compiled  for  transmission  to  the 
department  at  Washington  in  1866-'67. 

H. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  this  office  in  l866-*67. 

I. — Statement  of  examinations  and  reports  made  to  the  department  for  patent, 
of  all  subdivisional  surveys  heretofore  pre-empted  or  selected  under  acts  of 
Congress  relating  thereto. 

K. — Statement  showing  the  number  and  present  condition  of  surveys  of  private 
land  claims. under  instructions  from  this  office  in  l866-'67. 

L — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  California  during  1866-*67. 

.M. — Estimates  for  surveying  service  in  California  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1869. 
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In  addition  to  the  office  work,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  statements,  the 
employ^  have  been  engaged  in  the  following  duties,  viz  : 

1.  Making  out  contracts  for  surveys  of  public  lands  in  triplicate. 

2.  Examination  of  the  field-notes  of  public  surveys  returned  by  the  deputy 
Borveyors. 

3.  Copying  the  correspondence  of  this  office. 

4.  Making  out  instructions  for  surveys  of  private  land  claims,  in  triplicate. 

5.  Examination  of  field-notes  of  surveys  of  private  land  claims  returned  by 
deputy  surveyors  as  executed  under  instructions  from  this  office. 

6.  Keeping  in  proper  order  and  condition  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  archives 
and  records  of  the  late  board  of  land  commissioners. 

7.  Keeping  in  order  the  records,  plats  and  field-notes  of  public  surveys  and 
of  surveys  of  private  land  claims. 

8.  Examination  of  locations  of  surveys  of  private  land  claims. 

9.  Making  sketches  to  accompany  contracts  of  public  surveys  and  of  surveys 
of  private  land  claims. 

10.  Making  out  bonds  and  accounts  of  deputy  surveyors  for  work  executed 
under  contracts. 

11.  Making  out  bonds  and  instructions  of  deputy  surveyors  for  surveys  of 
mineral  lands  under  the  special  act  of  Congress  relating  thereto. 

12.  Making  out  quarterly  accounts  and  certificates  to  vouchers. 

13.  Posting  the  books  of  accounts  and  records  appertaining  to  the  business 
of  the  office. 

14.  Exhibiting  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  archives,  and  land  commission 
papers,  records,  and  plats,  to  parties  interested,  and  making  the  necessary  ex- 
planations. 

15.  Making  out  in  triplicate  the  annual  report  with  accompanying  statements. 
The  estimate  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  in  relation  to  surveys  in 

California  is  for  the  following  purposes,  viz : 

1.  For  running  and  establishing  the  lines  necessary  for  the  subdivision  of 
such  townships  as  lie  within  the  congressional  grants  to  the  Central  Pacific  and 
Western  Pacific  railroad  companies,  and  in  such  other  portions  of  the  State  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  and  expedient. 

2.  For  extending  the  township  and  subdivision  lines  over  confirmed  private 
land  claims,  for  the  survey  of  which  no  application  has  been  or  shall  have  been 
made  within  the  time  specified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  23, 1866. 

These  unsurveyed  private  land  claims  in  California  number  above  three  hun- 
dred, the  titles  to  which  are  either  finally  adjudicated  or  yet  pending  in  the 
courts.  They  lie  principally  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  embrace 
within  their  claimed  boundaries  lands  well  adapted  for  tillage  and  grazing,  as 
well  as  the  growth  of  most  of  ihe  semi-tropical  and  many  of  the  tropical  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  State  embracing  most  of  this  class  of 
claims  has,  without  a  doubt,  been  very  greatly  retarded  by  reason  of  the  non- 
establishment  of  the  boundaries  of  these  claims,  which  has  prevented  the  segre- 
gation of  the  ranches  from  the  public  domain,  and  thus  delayed  the  extension 
of  the  lines  of  public  surveys  over  adjacent  territory,  clearly  public  land,  which 
ought  as  speedily  as  possible  to  be  opened  for  entry  and  settlement  by  the 
immigrant. 

3.  For  extending  the  township  and  subdivision  lines  over  such  portions  of  the 
mineral  districts  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  connect  the  lines  of  the  mining 
claims  recognized  by  law  with  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys. 

As  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  26,  1866,  authorizing  and  directing 
surveys  of  mining  claims,  prescribes  a  mode  of  entry  and  purchase  of  all  pub- 
lic lands  within  these  mineral  districts,  and  as  this  class  of  claims  is  steadily 
23  1 
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growing  in  importance  and  value  from  the  increase  of  mining  knowledge  and 
improvement  in  mining  machinery,  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  not  only  to 
the  public  treasury,  but  to  the  saving  of  future  litigation  as  to  the  established 
boundaries  of  claims,  that  definite  connections  with  established  lines  and  cor- 
ners of  public  surveys  should  be  had  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  and  there- 
fore this  item  of  the  estimates  has  been  included  as  yielding  to  none  other  in 
its  relative  importance. 

4.  For  pay  of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  the  surveyor  general's  office. 

The  entire  amount  named  in  the  estimate  for  this  service  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  required.  The  increasing  population  of  the  State,  and  the  demand  for  lands 
for  entry  and  settlement,  not  only  by  immigrants,  but  by  citizens  successful  in 
commercial  and  mining  pursuits,  who  seek  homesteads,  are  daily  adding  to  the 
labor  and  complication  of  the  work  of  this  office.  In  addition  to  this  the  natural 
cffiicts  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  3,  1866,  relating  to  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands  in  this  State,  are  imposing  on  the  present  force  of  the  employes 
in  this  office  much  additional  labor,  and  that,  too,  of  a  kind  not  heretofore 
reckoned  part  of  the  duties  of  this  office. 

For  these  reasons  the  force  employed  in  office  work  during  the  past  year  has 
been  insufficient  for  as  prompt  a  performance  of  all  the  duties  devolving  upon 
it  as  was  desirable ;  and,  however  unwillingly,  I  have  been  thereby  unable  to 
furnish  the  registers  of  the  several  land  offices  with  the  necessary  plats  of  town- 
aliip  subdivisions  with  the  same  alacrity  (after  completion  of  the  field-work  by 
the  deputy  surveyors)  that  I  would  have  wished  and  the  public  interest  de- 
manded. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  estimate  is  made  for  the  survey- 
ing service  in  Arizona,  which  Territory  is  now,  for  public  survey  service,  under 
the  control  of  this  office.  But,  as  this  office  is  not  in  possession  of  any  official 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  unexpended  balances  to  the  credit  of  the  service 
in  that  Territory  from  appropriations  heretofore  made,  nor  of  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  there,  the  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  appropriations  necessary,  and  the  classes  of  estimates  under  such  appropria- 
tion, is  respectfully  referred  to  the  better  information  of  the  department. 

The  survevs  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  executed  under  the  appropriations  for  the 
public  work,  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  northern  and  eastern  portions 
of  the  State,  embracing  Long  valley.  Surprise  valley,  part  of  the  country  lying 
between  Surprise  valley  and  Honey  lake,  the  eastern  portion  of  Honey  Lake 
valley,  a  tract  north  of  Maiysville  and  east  of  the  Sacramento  river,  including 
twenty-two  townships  lying  partly  in  Sacramento  valley  and  partly  in  the  low 
foot-hill?  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  a  tract  of  twelve  townships  (including  the 
Big  Meadows)  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head-waters  of  Susan  river  and  of 
the  north  fork  of  Feather  river. 

Through  the  portions  surveyed,  as  above  described,  run  the  great  high  roads 
from  Red  Bluff  and  Ghico,  in  California,  to  the  Territories  of  Montana  and  Idaho* 
with  their  lateral  branches. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  30,  1862,  permitting  settlers  on 
public  lands  to  deposit  the  necessary  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for 
work  petitioned  for  by  them,  subdivision  work  has  been  executed  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  amount  there  were  deposited  by  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  about  five  thousand  dollars,  and  by  the  West- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  Company  one  thousand  dolkrs. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  23,  1866,  the  lines  of  the  public 
surveys  have  been  extended  over  the  Aguas  Nieves  or  Hensley  rancho,  situated 
in  Butte  county,  the  title  to  which  rancho  had  been  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  various  tracts  upon  this  rancho  which  eadi 
settler  had  reduced  to  possession  will  be  protracted  upon  the  township  subdiri- 
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sion  plats,  in  order  to  enable  coterminous  proprietors  to  make  joint  entries,  in 
accordance  with  the  subdivision  lines. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1864,  the  expenses  for  surveys 
of  private  land  claims,  during  the  present  year,  have  been  defrayed  from  funds 
deposited  by  the  owners  of  the  respective  claims,  as  required  by  said  act. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  26, 1866,  and  the  instructions  from 
the  department  dated  January  14,  1867,  relating  to  the  survey  of  mineral  lands 
in  California,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  establish  nine  surveying  districts,  known 
as  *' mineral  districts"  upon  the  records  of  this  of&ce,  within  which  are  embraced 
the  principal  mining  counties  of  the  State.     These  districts  are  as  follows : 

Mineral  district  No.  1 :  The  counties  of  Del  Norte,  Klamath,  and  Humboldt. 

Mineral  district  No.  2:  The  counties  of  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  and  Trinity. 

Mineral  district  No.  3 :  The  counties  of  Plumas,  Butte,  and  Sierra. 

Mineral  district  No.  4:  The  counties  of  Yuba  and  Nevada. 

Mineral  district  No.  5 :  The  counties  of  Plater,  El  Dorado,  and  Saicramento. 

Mineral  district  No.  6 :  The  counties  of  Amador  and  Calaveras. 

Mineral  dintrict  No.  7:  The  counties  of  Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo. 

Mineral  district  No.  8 :  The  counties  of  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Merced,  Stan- 
ifllans,  and  Fresno. 

Mineral  district  No.  9 :  The  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Diego,  Kern,  and  Tulare. 

Deputy  surveyors  have  been  commissioned  by  me  for  districts  number  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  and  a  system  of  work  and  returns 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  instructions  from  the  department 
relating  to  mining  surveys  above  referred  to  has  been  established  under  instruc- 
tions to  deputy  surveyors  in  charge  of  mineral  districts,  issued  from  this  office, 
of  date  July  17,1867. 

The  surveys  of  mineral  lands  thus  far  returned  to  this  office  under  the  above 
act  are  embraced  within  djstricts  numbers  three,  four,  five,  and  eight. 

From  the  accompanying  statements  enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  this  report, 
the  department  will  be  enabled  to  judge  the  amount,  value,  and  character  of  the 
work  executed  in  the  field  and  the  office  by  the  deputies  and  employes  under 
my  charge. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  UPSON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  California. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office ^  Washington,  D.  C 
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D. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  Jar  compensation  of  United  States 
surveyor  general  for  California  €tnd  the  employes  in  his  office  during  the  Jit- 
col  year  of  1866-'67. 

Dr.  Cr. 


18()6-'67. 

1866. 

To  amount  paid  surveyor 
^neral  and  clerks,  nrst 
quarter. 

$4,200  00 

July  1 

By  balance  ........•.^-t-t 

12  45 

14,000  00 

By  appropriation   as  ad- 
vised by  letter  from  the 

To  amount  paid  surveyor 
general  and clerka,Becond 

4,233  69 

department  of  Septem- 

ber 14,  1866. 

quarter. 

By  deposits  with  United 

3,554  09 

To  amount  paid  surveyor 
g;eneral  and  clerks,  third 

4,200  00 

States    assistant    treas- 

urer at  San  Francisco, 

quarter. 

California. 

To  amount  paid  surveyor 
general  and  clerks,  fourth 

4,919  78 

quarter. 

Total 

17,553  47 
2  98 

To  balance - ---- 

1867. 
July  1 

Total 

Grand  total ,. 

17,566  45 

17,556  45 

By  balance .............. 

298 

E. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  offtcctfor  fud^  sf4Uumery, 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  the  pay  of  messenger,  for  the  Jitcal 
year  of  lSe6-'67. 

Cr. 


Dr. 


1866-*67. 
To  amount  paid  for  July, 

August,  September,  1866. 
To  amount  paid  for  October, 

November,  December,  1866. 
To  amount  paid  for  January, 

February,  March,  1867. 
To  amount  paid  for  April, 

May,  June,  1867. 


Total.. 
To  balance  . 


Grand 'total. 


♦  M27 
950 
830 
896 


16 
00 
32 
24 


3,803  72 
809  44 


4,613  16 


1866. 
July  1 


1867. 
July  1 


By  balance 

By  appropriation  as  per  let- 
ter from  department  of 
September  14,  1866. 


Total... 
By  balance . 


t2,613l6 
2,000  00 


4,613  16 


809  46 
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M. — Estimate  Jar  the  surveying  service  in  the  district  of  California  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

Class  of  expeoses : 
For  snrvejiDg  extensions  of  standard  parallels,  township,  exterior,  and  subdi- 

visional  lines,  in  the  State  of  CaUfornia $100,000  00 

For  rent  of  office,  stationery,  instruments,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  in- 

cladiog  wag<*8  of  mesMengfer 6,000  00 

For  compensation  of  surreyor  general 3, 000  00 

For  compensation  of  clerks  in  tne  office  of  the  sarveyor  general 17, 000  00 

Total 126,000  00 


No.  18  J. 


Surveyor  General's  Office,  Eugene  City, 

Oregon,  July  1,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  of  March  26,  1867,  I  herewith  sub- 
mit my  annual  report,  showing  the  condition  of  surveys  and  the  operations  of 
the  office  in  this  district  during  the  past  year. 

A. — Statement  of  surveying  contracts  made  since  June  30,  1866. 

B. — Statement  of  original  plats  of  public  surveys,  copies  transmitted  to  the 
general  and  local  land  offices  since  June  30,  1866. 

C— Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships  surveyed  since  June  30, 
1866,  with  the  area  of  public  land  contained  therein. 

D. — Statement  of  amount  of  salaries  paid  the  surveyor  general  and  clerks 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

£. — Statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1 867. 

F. — Estimate  for  surveying  and  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1869. 

During  the  year  I  succeeded  in  extending  the  surveys  in  southeastern  Ore- 
gon, in  anticipation  of  a  rapid  advance  of  settlements  to  that  quarter,  and  also 
in  view  of  my  attention  being  cal'ed  to  the  wants  of  the  Oregon  Central  Mili- 
tary Road  Company,  both  by  the  officers  of  the  company  and  your  letter  dated 
May  16,  1866.  But  Indian  hostilities  have  continued  beyond  expectation,  and 
it  is  now  dangerous,  on  that  account,  to  survey  in  those  valleys  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  military  establishments  in  Klamath  Lake  and  Sur- 
prise valleys.  In  the  latter  valley  there  are  quite  heavy  settlements,  estimated 
at  three  hundred  voters,  and,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  accompanying  diagram, 
there  is  not  a  foot  of  government  survey  in  that  country,  nor  can  there  be  with- 
out an  extension  of  the  seventh  standard  parallel  beyond  the  Goose  Lake  valley. 

As  the  amount  of  surveys  I  could  be  able  to  secure  in  these  parts,  under 
present  difficulties  and  with  the  limited  amount  of  funds,  would  be  immaterial 
80  far  as  accomplishing  the  important  purposes  of  those  immediately  interested 
in  their  extension  is  concerned,  I  concluded  it  would  be  the  best^-or  could  be 
made  to  be  the  best — for  those  citizens  interested,  and  for  the  public  service, 
not  to  attempt  those  surveys  under  the  present  appropriation ;  but  promising 
that,  if  possible,  the  present  neglect  shall  be  made  up  under  the  next  appropria- 
tion, which  should  be  more  ample,  and  when  the  dangers  from  the  savages,  as 
we  shall  hope,  are  removed. 

The  almost  impossibility  of  extending  the  work  by  small  contracts,  as  they 
must  be,  around  the  borders  of  the  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  River  val- 
leys, has  already  been  intimated  to  you.    For  the  extension  of  such  surveys 
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the  present  price  per  mile  is  inadeqaate ;  particularly  at  the  present  rate  of 
gold,  which,  it  must  he  home  in  miud,  is  the  basis  of  business  in  this  State. 
These  surveys  are  also  of  a  difficult  and  expensive  character,  as  thoy  will  en- 
croach upon  uneven  ground,  and  heavily  timbered  and  exceedingly  brushy  dis- 
tricts. Much  of  this  is  the  running  or  vine  maple,  a  most  stubborn  enemy  of 
operations  in  the  field.  Another  difficult  class  of  brush  is  the  fir,  and  there  will 
be  extensive  tracts  of  this  to  contend  with.  Where  growing  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high  it  is  often  almost  as  thick  as  hemp.  Much  of  those  surveys  cannot 
be  done  without  cutting  out  a  path.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  useless  to  think  about 
extending  these  surveys  at  prr.sent  rates,  unless  the  government  should  reach 
specie  payments,  a  thing  for  some  time  to  come  scarcely  hoped  for. 

Since  making  our  diagram  of  lust  year,  we  have  received  more  ample  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  John  Day  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  our  present  dia- 
gram, therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  closest  approximation  to  the  correct 
that  may  be  had  short  of  an  actual  survey. 

I  have  for  some  time  contemplnted  running  a  standard  line  from  the  Deschutes 
meridian  east  far  enough  to  reach  the  settlements  along  the  valley  of  the  mid- 
dle fork  of  the  John  Day  river,  below  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Canyon  City,  bat 
am  now  satisfied  that  the  most  economical  and  practicable  method  to  accomplish 
that  purpose  will  be  to  run  a  new  guide  meridian  from  the  base  line  south  into 
those  valleys  and  establish  upon  that  the  necessary  standard  lines  upon  which 
to  base  those  surveys,  and  they  are  much  needed  to  be  made,  as  has  been  be- 
fore reported.  To  this  important  necessity  I  would  respectfully  call  your  at- 
tention in  making  your  recommendation  for  appropriation  to  extend  the  work  in 
the  field. 

I  have  contracted  for  the  continuation  of  the  base  line  east  to  the  intersection 
of  Snake  river,  and  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  completed  during  the  sum- 
mer. This  has  been  attended  to  in  view  of  the  perfection  of  the  diagram  of  the 
district,  and  out  of  respect  to  your  suggestions  of  March  16,  1866. 

We  have  made  it  a  point  to  be  as  economical  and  prudent  m  the  expenses  of 
the  office  as  possible.  The  heavy  financial  burdens  of  the  government  are  not 
forgotten,  and  nothing  is  purchased  unless  positively  needed  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Our  furniture  is  old  and  plain,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
articles,  has  served  since  the  establishment  of  the  office.  It  has  been  oar  aim 
to  keep  our  official  conduct  in  all  these  things  above  censure,  and  are  glad  to  be 
able  truthfully  to  say,  with  success.  In  this  manner  we  hope  to  do  our  part  in 
sustaining  the  honor  and  reputation  of  this  important  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Z.  APPLEGATE, 
Surveyor  General  of  Oregon. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

Communoner  of  General  Land  Office. 
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I 
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c 
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1 

Deputjnowin 
the  field. 

Deputy  now  in 
the  field. 

Cancelled. 

1^ 

2  B 
o  g 

^1 

! 

g 

d 

s 
o 
B 

Snbdivis- 
ions,$10 
p'r  mile. 

Exteriors. 
$12    per 
mile. 

Standard 
narallel, 
$15   per 
mile. 

Baseline 
$i5  per 

mile. 

1 

s 
1 

range  7  east,  township  29  south,  ranges  7 
and  8  east,  township  30  south,  range  8  east, 
township  31   south,  ranges  8  and  9  east, 
township  32  south,  range  9  east,  township 
33  south,  range  10  east,  township  34  8(»uth, 
ranges  10  and  11  east,  township  :i5  south, 
ranges  1 1  and  12  east,  townships 35  and  36 
south,  ranges  13,  14,  and  15  east. 

Subdivisional  lines  of  townships  27  and  28 
south,  range  13  west,  townships  26  and  28 
south,  range  14  west,  townships  21, 29,  30, 
and  31  south,  range  11  west,  township  29 
south,  range  12  west,  townships  20  and  30 
south,  range  10  west,  and  so  much  exterior 
lines  as  are  necessary  to  base  aforesaid  sub- 
divisions upon. 

Exterior  lines  of  township  1(»  shmiIIi,  rmijj^t  ^^  'J 
and  10  west,  township  11  ^lmiIl  tun^-^c  s  !l, 
10,  and   11  west;  also  subdivisional  lines 
of  township  10  south,  ranges  8,  9,  and  10 
west,  township  11  south,  ranges  9,  10,  and 
n  west. 

South  and  east  exterior  lines,  and  subdivis- 
ional lines  of  township  7  south,  range  2 
east. 

Ezt**rior  and  subdivisional  lines  of  townships 
1  and  2  north,  range   19  east,  township  2 
north,  ranges  20  and  21  east,  townships  1 
and  2  north,  ranges  22,  23,  and  24  east. 

1 

O 

E 

e 

i 

T.  W.  Davenport... 

D.  P.  Thompson,  A. 
M.  Thompson,  B. 
J.  Pengra. 

i 

i 

Dec.  12 

1867. 
Jan.   5 

Jan.  29 
Feb.  15 

*2 

116 

h. 

r 
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C. — Statement  showhg  the  number  of  fawnshipn  surveyed  since  June  30,  1866, 
with  the  area  of  public  land  contained  therein. 


Description. 

• 

Area  in  acres. 

Remarks. 

c  1  Township. 

Range. 

* 

1 

4  north  ... 

31  eaut. 

22,943.64 

Surveyed  by  William  H.  Odell ;  contract  114. 

2 

3  north... 

34  east. 

6,08i.:ui 

3 

4  north  . . . 

34  east. 

22,557.26 

4 

3 north  ... 

35  east. 

4.794.39 

5 

4  north  . . . 

:»east. 

22,3(«.23 

6 

4  north  . . . 

36  east. 

22,348.02 

7 

3  north  . . . 

:f7  east. 

960.84 

8 

4  niirth  . . . 

37  east. 

4, 170. 58 

9    «  south.. - 

eeast. 

7,678.6i 

Surveyed  by  Thompson,  Pengra,  and  Meldrum, 

10  •  3U  south  . . . 

Beast. 

13,9<3.37 

under  contract  115. 

11  ^  35 south... 

9ea-t. 

11. 393.  (•3 

12!  35 south... 

10  east. 

17,303.94 

13  '  35  south  . . . 

11  east. 

23,014.33 

14  1  35  south... 

12  east. 

19,221.12 

15     35  south... 

J3east. 

22.389.11 

16    35  south... 

14  east. 

22,9t9.77 

17  '  36  south... 

10  east. 

23,043.60 

18  :  36souih... 

11  east. 

20,912.01 

19    36  south  . . . 

12  east. 

23,119.48 

SO    36  south... 

13  east 

20,487.01 

21  ■  36  south... 

14  east. 

22,981.60 

22  ;  36 south... 

15  east. 

16,639.20 

23  '  37  south. .. 

14  east. 

23,047.93 

24 

37  south  . . . 
Total  acres  . 

15  east. 

21,134.06 

405,450.44 

D. — Statement  of  amount  of  salaries  paid  the  surveyor  general  and  clerks  for 
theji^cal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Nativity. 

Time  of  service. 

Amount  paid. 

FUshaL.Appleeate.. 
Joel  Ware....:..... 

Surveyor  general . 

Chief  clerk 

Draughtsman 

Transcribing  clerk. 
Transcribing  clerk. 
Transcribing  clerk. 

Missouri... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Missouri  ... 
Kentucky.. 

Entire  year 

Entire  year 

Entire  vear 

3  months  15  days.. 

4  months  16  days.. 
7  months  16  days.. 

12,500  00 
1,600  00 

Jno.T.  Bloomfield... 

A.  A.  Skinner 

J.J.  Henderson 

William  H.  Haley.... 

1,400  00 
350  00 
453  26 
753  26 

Total 

7,056  52 
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E. — Statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  surveyor' generaVi  offiufcr 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Date  of 
Toacher. 


1866. 

Anfrnst 

15 

Beptembei 

•30 

30 

6 

October 

November  15 

15 

December  31 

31 

1867. 

March 

31 

31 

31 

Jane 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

For  what  expended. 


Printine  blanks — instrnctions  to  depati< 

Rent  of  office,  3d  qaarter,  1866 

Messenger,  3d  quarter,  ]8i66 

Fire-wood 

Postage 

Tin  map  cases 

Rent  or  office,  4th  quarter,  1866 

Messenger,  fractional  4th  quarter,  1866. 

Rent  of  office,  1st  quarter,  1867 

Messenger,  Ist  quarter,  1867 

Office  table 

Rent  of  office,  2d  quarter,  1867 

Messengrer,  2d  quarter,  1867 

Stationery— bill  of  A.  V.  Peters  &  Co.. 

Printing  blank  vouchers 

Tin  map  cases 

Postage  and  box  rent 

Total  incidental  expenses 


Amount 


120  00 
75  00 

150  00 
60  00 
10  63 
12  OO 
75  00 

119  02 

75  00 

150  00 

17  00 

75  00 

150  00 

243  38 

20  00 

500 

900 


1,266  03 


F . — Estimate  for  surveying  and  ojice  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jmu  30 

1869. 

OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

For  compensation  of  surveyor  eeneral $2,500 

chief  clerk 1,600 

draughtsman 1,400 

twoclerks,  at$l,200 2,400 

For  office  rent,  pay  of  messenger,  and  incidentals 2, 000 

SURVEYING  SERVICE. 

For  surveying      90  miles  guide  meridian,  at  $15 1,350 

300  miles  standard  parallel,  at  $15 4,500 

800  miles  exteriors,  at  $12 9,600 

4,000  miles  subdivisions,  at  $10 40,000 

55,450 

Total  estimate 65,350 


No.  18  K. 

Surveyor  Gbnbral's  Office,  Olympia, 

Washington  Territory,  July  12,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followiog  report,  in  duplicate,  of  the 
progress  of  the  public  surveys  iu  this  district  since  my  lapt  annual  report. 

Nothing  new  having  been  developed  in  this  surveying  district,  since  mj  last 
annual  report,  affecting  its  resources,  either  agricultural,  mineral,  manufacturing, 
or  commercial,  I  beg  to  refer  to  that  document  rather  than  to  re-write  the  same 
matter  in  substance,  although  in  different  words.  In  regard  also  to  the  work  in 
contemplation  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  last  annual  re- 
port, and  respectfully  repeat  the  recommendations  therein  contained,  jp 
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Herewith  I  forward  the  nsoal  statements  of  the  business  pertaining  to  this 
Burveying  district  to  accompany  the  report  as  follows,  to  wit : 

A. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  not  closed  at  the  date  of 
jnj  last  annual  report. 

B. — Statement  showing  the  amount,  character,  and  condition  of  the  public 
surveys  contracted  for  since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report. 

G. — Statement  showing  the  original  plats  made  and  copies  transmitted  to  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  to  the  district  offices,  since  the  date  of  tlie  last  annual 
report.  ' 

D. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  land  surveyed  in  Washing- 
ton Territory  from  June  30,  1866,  to  June  30,  1867. 

£. — ^Estimate  of  expenses  incident  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
Territory  of  Washington,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 


A. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  which  were  not  closed  at  the 
date  of  the  last  annual  report. 


Contract. 

Name  of  deputy. 

Work  embraced  in  contract 

Remarks. 

No. 

Date. 

72 
84 

85 
86 

May    5. 
ie63. 

June    1, 
1866. 

June  23, 
1866. 

June  23, 
1866. 

D.G.Major 

E.  Richardson 

H.  J.  Stevenson  . . 
L.  P.  Beach 

Exteriors  of  subdivisions  of 
fractional  townships  Nos. 
6  north,  ranges  32,  33,  34, 
35,  36,  and  37  east. 

Sabdivisions  of  townships  8 
and  9  north,  range  30  east ; 
9  and  10  north,  range  22 
east;  8  north,  range  31  east; 
28  north,  range  6  east ;  ex- 
teriors of  t*nship8  28  north, 
range  6 east;  8  north, range 
30  east;  6  and  7  nor£, 
ranf^  30  east 

Exteriors  of  townships  14, 15, 
and  16  north,  ranges  19, 20, 
and  21  east ;  fourth  stand- 
ard parallel,  72  miles. 

Exteriors  of  township  No.  17 
north,  ranges  19  and  20 
east ;  subdivisions  of  town- 
ships Nos.  14,  15,  and  16 
north,  ranges  19  and  20 
east 

Closed.  Plats  all  trans- 
mitted to  department 
and  local  land  office, 
except  32,  reserved 
under  instructions. 

Closed.  PlaU,  &c, 
transmitted  to  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  and 
local  land  offices. 

Contract  abandoned. 

Time  extended  and  dep- 
uty now  in  the  field. 
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B. — Statement  showing   the  amotint,  character,  and  condition   of  the  public 
surveys  contracted  Jbr  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 


Contract* 

f 

ii 

• 

6 

• 

i 

N«m6ofde|mty. 

Surveys  wnbrAced  in 
CDDiracl. 

il 

s 

< 

Remarks. 

No. 

Date, 

1 

87 

Aug.  20, 
1866. 

H.  N.  Steams  .. 

Exteriors  of  townships 

25 

$12 

$1,300 

Closed: 

33  and  34  north,  3 

plata,  *c-. 

east 

tranamit- 

Subdivisions  of  town- 

100 

10 

ted  toO. 

ships    ;^    and    34 

L.  Office. 

north,  3  east. 

88 

Sept.  24, 

Jesse    Richard- 

3d standard  parallel . . . 

12 

15 

3,948 

Deputy 

1866. 

son. 

Exteriors  of  townships 
12  north,  ran sres  16, 
17,18 east;  l2iioith, 
28,  29,  30  enst;  11 
north,  28, 29. 30  east; 
9  north,  23,  24  east. 

Subdivisions  of  town- 
ships 6  and  7  north, 
range  30    eaitt;     9 
north,  2:^  24  east. 

114 
240 

12 
10 

now  in 
the  field. 

89 

Sept.  22, 

J.V.andE.M. 

Subdivisions  of  town- 

40 

10 

400 

Closed: 

1866. 

Meeker. 

ships    20    and    21 
north,  range  3  east. 

plats  tTa*d 
toG.L..O. 

90 

Dec.  27, 
1866. 

« 

Ed.  Giddings... 

Exteriors  of  townships 
14, 15,  and  16  north, 
ranges  19,  20,  and  21 
east;  18  north,  19, 
20 east;  5uorth,24, 
25,  26,  27  east;    5 
and  6  north,  28,  29 
east;  4norih,20,21, 
22,23,  24  east;  14 
north,  18  ea^t. 

Subdivisions  of  town- 
ships 4  n«irth,  range 
21,22,23,  24  east; 
5  and  6  north,  28, 
29  east. 

344 
172 

12 
10 

5,848 

Dep'y  now 
in  the 
field. 

91 

Jan.     2, 

Edwin  Richard- 

4th standard  parallel.. 

72 

15 

5,880 

Deputy  in 
the  field. 

1867. 

son. 

Subdivisions  of  town- 

480 

10 

ships  14  north,  ran  ^e 
18  east;     17  north. 

18,  19,20  east;  18 

north,    17,   18,    19, 

20  east. 

92 

Jan.     5, 

J.  V.andE.M. 

Subdivisions  of  town- 

60 

10 

600 

Closed: 

1867. 

Meeker. 

ship  22  north,  range 
5  east. 
Exteriors  of  tpwuRhips 
13, 14,  15,  16  north, 

pUt8,A45. 

93 

Feb.  13, 

Alfred  H.  Sim- 

200 

12 

2,400 

Dep'y  now 

1867. 

mons. 

in       the 

ranges  24,   25,  26, 

field. 

27  east;    13  north, 

28  east. 

94 

May     4, 

Albert  J.  Tread- 

Exteriors  of  townships 
13,  14.  15,  Id  north, 

60 

12 

2,520 

Dep'y  now 

1867. 

way. 

in       the 

ranges  22,  23  east. 

field. 

Subdivisions  of  town- 

180 

10 

ships  13,  14  north. 

range  27  east;    13 
norUi,  28  east. 

• 
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B. — Statement  showing  the  amount^  ^v.^-Contluued. 


Contract 

li 

i 

i 

Name  of  deputy. 

SurveyB  embraced  in 
contract. 

•SB 

II 

16 

t 
1 

Remarks. 

No. 

Date. 

•Nov.20, 

E.  Richardson.. 

Exteriom  and  subdiyi- 

162 

Closed. 

1866. 

sions  of  township  2^3 
north,  ranf^  8  east. 

Plats,  d^c. 

*Jan  14, 

A.  J.  Tread  way. 

Section  26,  township 

2 

10 

20 

Closed;  di- 

1867. 

16  north,  range  4 
west 

agram 
tr'dG.L.O. 

•Feb.82, 

E.Richardson.. 

To  verify  work  of  D. 

Closed;  plat 

1867. 

.  G.  Major;  establish 
correct   range    line 
between  townships 
7  north,  ranges  31 
and  32  east ;  and  re- 
trace  soath  bound- 
ary of  same. 

transmitted 
to  G.  L.  O. 
and     local 
laud  office. 

*  Special 

G. — Statement  showing  original  plats  made^  and  copies  trannnitfed  to  the  Gen- 
tral  Land  Office  and  to  the  district  offices,  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
report. 


Description  of  plats. 

i 

5 

1 

When  trans- 
mitted. 

Township  No.28N.,R.6  E  ,  ex  and  sub 

Township  No. 6  and  7  N.,R.  30  E.,  ex 

Townshio  No.8N..R.31  E.,  sub 

1 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Sept.  22, 1866. 
Oct.  30,1866. 
Nov     2  1866. 

Townshio  No.  9  N..  K.  30  E..  sub 

Nov.  2,  1866. 
Dec.    1   1866. 

Townt(hiDNo.9N..R.22E.,  sub 

JJec     1   1866 

Townshio  No.  JON  .R.22  E.,  sub 

Dec.    1.  1866. 

Township  No.  23  N. ,  R.  8  E.,  ex.  and  sub 

Township  No.  9  N.,  R.  %\  E.,  ex.  and  sub 

Third  standard  parallel  through  R.,  17  E 

Township  No.33  N.,R.3  E.,  ex.  and  sub 

Township  No.  34  N.,  R.  3  E.,  ex.  and  sub 

Township  No.  9 N.,R.  23  E.,  sub 

Township  No.  9  N.,  R.  24  E.,  ex.  and  sub 

Townshio  N0.6N..R.  30  E.,  sub 

Jan.  11,1867. 
Jan.  11,1867. 
Jan.  11,  1867. 
Mar.  2,1867. 
Mar.  2,1867. 
May  11,1867. 
Jan.  11,1867. 
May  21,  1867. 
May  2J,  1867. 
Feb.  12,  1867. 
Feb.  12, 1867. 
Jan.  30, 1867. 
Jan.  30,  1867. 
Jan.  30,  1867. 
Jan.  30. 1867. 
Jan.  30, 1867. 

Townshio  No.  7  N..R.  30  E.,  sub 

Townshio  No. 20  N..R.  3  E..  sub 

Townshio  No.  21 N..  R.  3  E.,  sub 

Township  No. 6  N.,  R.  32  E.,  ex.  and  sub 

Township  No.  6  N.,  R.  33  E.,  ex.  and  sub 

Township  No.  6  N.,R.  34  E,  ex.  and  sub 

Township  No.  6  N.,  R.  35  E.,  ex.  and  sub 

Township  No.  6  N.,  R.  36  E.,  ex.  and  sub 
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0. — Statement  showing  original  plats  made,  ifc. — Oontinued. 


Description  of  plats. 

8 
o 

I 

1 
1 

3 

When  trans- 
mitted. 

Township  No.  6  N.,  R.  37  E.,  ex  and  sub 

Township  No.  5  N.,  K.  28  E.,  ex.  and  sub 

Township  No.5  N.,  R.29  E.,  ex.  ami  sub 

Township  No.6  N.,  R.  28  E..  ex.  and  sub 

Township  No.  6  N..  R.  29  E..  ex.  and  sub 

Section  26,  township,  16  N  ,  R.  4  W.,  sec.  line.. 

Township  No.  7  N.,  Rs.  31  and  32  E.,  ex 

Territorial  maps 

2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

Jan.  30, 1867. 
May  31,  1867. 
May  31.  1867. 
May  31,  1867. 
May  31,  1867. 
Apr.  12, 1867. 
July    3,  1867. 
June  26. 1867. 

Total 

31 

32 

26 

89 

D. — Statement  showing  list  of  lands  surveyed  in  Washington  Terriiory  simce 
June  30,  1866,  and  up  to  June  30»  1867. 


• 

1 

Designation  of  townships. 

Public  lands. 

d 

i 

is 
■§ 

i 

1 

Township  28  north,  range  6  east 

Do 8  north,  range  30  east. . . 

Do 8  north,  range  31  east. . . 

Do 9  north,  range  22  east. . . 

Do....  9  north,  range  30  east... 

Do. ...10  north,  range  22  east. .. 

Do 23  north,  range  8  east 

Do 33  north,  range  3  east 

Do 34  north,  range  3  east 

Do 9  north,  range  23'east. . . 

Do 9  north,  range  24  east... 

Do ... .  6  north,  range  30  east. . . 

Do....  7  north,  range  30  east... 

Do..  ..20  north,  range  3  east 

Do 21  north,  range  3  east 

Do 6  north,  range  32  east. . . 

Do 6  north,  range  33  east... 

Do. . . .  6  north,  range  34  east. . . 

Do. . ..  6  north,  range  35  east. . . 

Do 6  north,  range  36  east. . . 

Do 6  north,  rango  37  east. . . 

Do....  5 north,  range 28 east... 

Do 5  north,  range  29  east. . . 

Do 6  north,  range  28  east. . . 

Do. . . .  6  north,  range  29  east. . . 
Sec. 26,  T.  16  north,  range  4  west. . . 

Acres. 

22,611.43 

19,849.28 

21,631.2:) 

12,602.06 

22,062.60 

23,134.58 

4.730.86 

8,660.94 

5,318.59 

22,731.49 

23, 077. 49 

Acrea. 

Aeru. 

Acrea. 

Aem. 

ACTML 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

^9. 

18, 184. 18 

18,210.66 

15,467.21 

1,491.82 

9,682.00 

9,217.38 

8,981.14 

8,923.79 

9,019.56 

9,019.39 

3,890.60 

4,763.04 

22,984.81 

23,140.17 

640.00 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

...... 

18 

19 



W) 

91 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

350,026.30 
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E. 

Estimate  of  expetues  incident  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  Washington 
Territory /or  thejftscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

For  s&lary  of  surveyor  g[<eneral 8*2, 500  00 

For  salAiy  of  chief  clerk 1 1,800  00 

For  salary  of  draughtsman 1, 5(J0  00 

For  salary  of  assistant  draughtsman 3,400  00 

For  salary  of  clerk •  1,200  00 

For  reut  of  o£Bce,  wages  of  messenger,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  other  inci- 
dentals   2,000  00 

For  216  miles  meridian  and  standard  parallel  lines,  at  $15 3, 240  00 

For  500  miles  township  exterior  lines,  at  $12 6,000  00 

For  2,500  miles  township  section  lines,  at  $10 25,000  00 

44,640  00 


The  estimate  for  216  miles  meridian  and  standard  parallel  lines  includes  90  miles  of  guide 
meridian  through  the  Colville  yalley,  and  the  sixth  standard  parallel  54  miles  east  from  the 
Columbia  guide  meridian. 

Tbe  7th  standard  parallel,  12  miles  E.  and  12  miles  W.,  through  new  guide  meridian,  (24  m  ) 
The  8th  standard  parallel,  12  miles  £.  and  12  miles  W.,  through  new  guide  meridian,  (24  m.) 
The  9th  standard  parallel,  12  miles  E.  and  12  miles  W.,  through  new  guide  meridian,  (24  m.) 

The  estimates  for  500  miles  exterior  lines  and  2,500  miles  of  section  and  meander  lines  in- 
clade  16  townships  in  the  Colviiie  valley,  10  townships  oo  the  Columbia  river,  in  the  vicinity 
of  and  below  Priest's  rapids,  6  townships  on  the  Upper  Yokama,  and  4  townships  on  Puget 
soand. 

The  extension  of  the  sixth  standard  parallel  54  miles  east  from  the  Columbia  guide  merid- 
uiD,  and  the  projection  therefrom  of  a  guide  meridian,  to  run  north  through  the  Oolville  val- 
ley, is  deemed  preferable  to  the  extension  of  the  Columbia  guide  meridian  north  through  an 
aninhabited  and  almost  uninhabitable  country,  remote  from  the  settlements  intended  to  be 
accommodated  by  the  proposed  surveys  at  Coiville. 
Very  respectfully, 


Hon.  Joseph  8.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  Gtueral  Land  Office. 


8.  GARFIELD, 
SitrBeyor  General  Washington  Territory, 


No.  18  L. 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Helena,  Montana  Territory,  October  26,  1867. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  surveys  of  Mon- 
taoa,  together  with  the  result  of  my  observations  and  inquiries  as  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  portions  of  this  Territory,  agreeably  to  your  instructions 
of  May  9,  1867. 

In  July  last  I  proceeded  to  examine-  Beaver  Head  Rock,  the  priint  suggested 
by  you  as  a  suitahle  ooe  for  the  initial  point  of  the  surveys.  I  took  with  me 
Professor  B.  F.  Marsh,  whom  I  have  known  for  years  as  a  scientific  and  skilful 
civil  engineer,  and  Major  W.  W.  De  Lacy,  who  is  a  practical  surveyor  and  en- 
gineer, thoroughly  conversant  with  the  topography  of  this  country. 

Having  superior  instruments  for  the  purpose,  we  were  enabled  to  make  accu- 
rate observations. 

North  from  Beaver  Head  Rock  a  meridian  would  pass,  \n  a  short  distance, 
over  the  canon  of  the  Big  Hole  river,  and  thence,  in  a  very  few  miles,  over  a 
number  of  very  deep  gulches,  with  precipitous  sides,  finally  culminating  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  in  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  whose  sides 
are  broken  by  deep  and  almost  impassable  ravines  ;  thence  the  line  would  con- 
tinue, for  about  one  hundred  miles,  over  mountains  wholly  impracticable. 
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South  from  Beaver  Head  Rock,  for  about  ten  roiled,  the  land  w  rolling,  unfit 
for  any  purpose  except  grazing ;  thence  south  the  line  would  ascend  a  mass  of 
nigged  mountains  and  continue  thereon  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Terrttorj. 

On  the  west,  a  base  line,  for  twelve  miles,  would  run  over  land  rolling,  some- 
times broken,  thence  ascending  the  dividing  range  between  the  Big  Hole  and 
Beaver  Head,  and  crossing  westward  over  some  of  the  highest  and  most  rugged 
mountains  in  the  Territory. 

EasU  the  line  would  pass  over  two  ranges  of  roountaint  before  reaching  the 
Madison  Fork,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-tive  miles ;  thence  over  a  succes^iou 
of  mountain  ranges  separating  the  Oallalin  and  Yellowstone  rivers  and  their 
tributaries,  and  therefore  wholly  impracticable. 

The  point  selected,  after  a  thorough  reconnoissance  and  many  trials,  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  limestone  hill  about  800  feet  high,  about  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
the  junction  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri  river.  Willow  creek  flows  at 
its  base  on  the  east,  and  the  hill  projects  boldly  northward  into  the  valley  of 
Jefferson  Fork.  It  is  a  prominent  landmark  for  miles  around,  and  the  base  and 
meridian  lines  from  it  will  run  through  the  principal  valleys  east  of  the  moon- 
tains,  where  the  public  surveys  are  required  to  be  extended  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  base  line  east  crosses  the  Gallatin  valley,  twenty-five  miles  wide,  and 
can  be  extended  into  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  through  the  Bosemau  Pai>d. 

West  from  the  initial  point  the  line  passes  through  the  valley  of  Jefferson 
Fork,  thirty-four  miles,  to  the  base  of  the  main  range  of  mountains  ;  thence  it 
would  cross  them  at  a  feasible  point  and  at  the  heads  of  the  Deer  Lodge  and 
Bitter  Root  valleys  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

South,  the  principal  meridian  runs  through  a  rich  mineral  region,  enters  the 
Madison  valley  at  the  head  of  a  canon  twenty-three  miles  distant,  thence  up 
this  valley  to  the  territorial  line. 

North,  the  meridian  line  accommodates  the  Missouri  valley  and  its  tributa- 
ries, facilitating  the  connection  of  the  surveys  of  the  farming  lands  and  the 
mineral  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena  with  the  principal  lines.  In  fact,  the 
base  and  meridian  lines  are  so  located  that  the  survey  of  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  lands  east  of  the  Eocky  mountains  can  be  made  with  immediate  refer- 
ence to  these  lines,  and  by  extending  the  base  line  west,  the  most  important 
valleys  and  mines  will  be  connected  with  this  system  of  surveys ;  advantages 
which  can  be  secured  by  no  other  lines.  In  view  of  these  facts,  developed  by 
careful  observation  and  exploration  of  the  country,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to 
locate  the  principal  lines  as  stat(*d.  The  surveys  since  made  demonstrate  the 
fitness  of  the  choice,  which  may  be  further  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompa- 
nying map,  and  I  trust  it  will  secure  your  approval. 

With  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  surveying  the  public  lands  of  Montana, 
166  miles  of  base  and  principal  meridian  lines  have  been  run,  at  a  cost  ot 
$2,490.  These  surveys,  together  with  those  now  under  contract  and  in  pro- 
gress, are  exhbiited  in  statement  marked  A,  hereto  appended. 

No  salaries  were  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  except  that  ot 
surveyor  general,  which  was  $516  67.     This  is  shown  in  statement  marked  B. 

A  map,  accompanying  this  report,  has  been  prepared,  as  requested  in  your 
communication  of  July  27, 1867.  This  map  has  been  drawn  by  W.  W.  De  Lacy, 
draughtsman,  and  it  is  due  him  to  say  that,  for  the  purpose  ol  publishing  a  map, 
he  has  been  engaged  for  five  years  in  surveys  and  explorations,  oflen  at  great 
hazard,  the  result  of  which,  together  with  all  the  information  he  has  obtained, 
is  placed  for  the  use  of  the  department.  I  deem  this  valuable  and  worthj  of 
mention. 

The  statement  marked  C  contains  the  estimate  for  surveying  and  office  ex- 
penses for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  which  amounts  to  $119,600. 
In  making  this  estimate  I  have  been  governed  by  what  are  unquestionably  the 
wants  of  the  people,  as  ascertained  by  my  personal  observation,  the  general 
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desire  of  the  settlers  for  surveys  in  all  the  principal  valleys,  and  the  actual  ex- 
tension of  the  settlements. 

The  salary  of  surveyor  general,  $3,000  per  year,  I  find  wholly  insufficient 
for  my  personal  expenses,  owing  to  the  discounts  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
currency,  high  prices  of  living,  &c.  Experience  has  proven  that  the  amount 
now  fixed  by  law  is  absorbed  in  six  months.  I  earnestly  request  that  it  be  in- 
creased to  $6,000. 

The  estimates  of  salaries  for  clerks,  draughtsmen,  &c.,  I  have  made,  from 
what  has  been  my  experience  in  employing  competent  persons,  and  the  money 
already  expended  privately  in  securing  their  services.  Prices  for  all  kinds  of 
labor  are  extremely  high,  and  especially  do  I  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  such  as 
I  would  employ,  at  the  salaries  named  in  your  instructions.  I  respectfully  ask 
that  the  appropriations  named  be  made. 

Competent  deputies  cannot  be  procured  to  extend  the  principal  lines  over  the 
rugged  hills  and  mountains,  for  the  prices  named  in  your  instructions.  The 
base  and  meridian  lines,  now  surveyed,  run  for  many  miles  over  these  moun- 
tains, and  Deputy  Marsh,  who  is  an  experienced  and  skilful  surveyor,  has 
completed  his  contract  at  a  loss  of  over  $1,000,  which  he  will  make  the  subject 
of  a  special  communication.  I  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  price  for 
surveying  the  base,  meridian,  and  standard  lines  over  the  mountains  and  broken 
foot-hills  be  increased  to  $20  per  mile,  and  if  a  survey  of  the  timber  lands  is 
ordered,  the  price  for  exterior  township  lines  be  inci^ased  to  $15  per  mile,  and 
subdivision  lines  to  $12  per  mile. 

The  price  for  sni'veying  lodes  and  mining  claims  ($10  per  day)  is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  pay  surveyors  for  their  time.  It  will  be  with  great  difficulty  that 
competent  men  can  be  procured  at  pi^esent  prices.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
that  this  per  diem  be  raised  to  at  least  $25. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I  have  made  diligent  inquiries  as  to  the  resources  of  Montana,  now  bein? 
developed  in  those  portions  which  demand  earliest  attention.  I  find  the  land 
in  the  valleys,  suitable  for  cultivation,  to  be  first-rate  and  unusually  fertile, 
almost  every  variety  of  the  cereals  yielding  abundantly.  A  mountain  stream 
of  good  size,  generally,  courses  rapidly  through  the  valley,  increasing  in  volume 
from  many  springs  and  clear  sparkling  brooks  from  the  adjacent  hills  and  moun- 
tains. A  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  generally  afforded,  and  the 
table  lands,  situated  below  the  sources  of  the  streams,  can  be  watered  with 
facility,  thus  adding  a  large  percentage  of  fertile  lands,  which,  until  recently, 
were  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  bottoms  alone.  The  soil  of  these  table 
lands  is  of  fine  quality,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  crops  in  such  locali- 
ties are  more  certain  and  quite  as  abundant  as  those  produced  on  the  low  lands 
of  the  valleys.  I  believe  fully  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Territory  is 
susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation. 

The  more  important  valleys,  requiring  immediate  survey,  are  the  Bitter  Root, 
Deer  Lodge,  Hell  Gate,  Bound,  Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head,  Stinking  Water,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Gallatin,  Boulder,  Prickly  Pear,  including  Helena  and  the  Mis- 
souri, from  the  Three  Forks  to  Canon  Ferry,  east  of  Heleua,  in  all  of  which 
there  are  settlements. 

The  arable  lands  in  these  valleys,  from  a  careful  estimate,  amount  to  9,000 
square  miles,  and  contracts  wiU  be  let  as  soon  as  possible  to  experienced  depu- 
ties for  the  survey  of  portions  amounting  to  the  present  appropriation.  Natural 
roads  lead  from  the  different  valleys  to  the  cities,  towns,  and  mining  camps, 
many  of  which  are  equalled  only  by  the  best  improved  roads  in  the  States. 

A  ready  home  market  is  found  for  the  produce  of  the  ranches  and  dairies, 
and  the  supply  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  is,  no  doubt,  sufficient  for  the 
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wants  of  the  population,  until  another  crop  is  produced.  Potatoes  are  selHng 
at  two  cents  per  pound,  and,  together  with  other  root  crops,  are  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  yield  of  potatoes  has  been  so  great,  that  I  believe  fully  one  million 
bushels  could  be  exported,  and  still  leave  enough  for  home  consumption. 

The  wheat  raised  in  Gallatin  valley  is  carefully  estimated  at  8,000  acres ; 
and  other  small  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley,  rye,  &c.,  are  placed  at  6,000  acres. 
From  that  already  threshed,  the  yield  will  be  at  least  an  average  of  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  making,  as  a  low  calculation  of  all  the  grain  in  that  valley, 
420,000  bushels.  Several  of  the  other  valleys  have  large  crops  this  season,  but 
I  have  no  data  of  them. 

Through  the  kindness  of  J.  H.  Ming,  esq.,  territorial  auditor,  I  have  been 
furnished  with  a  partial  list  of  the  returns  received  at  his  ofBce  up  to  this  time. 
The  list  shows  166,140  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  total  valuation 
of  property  assessed  $5,708,118.  Although  the  returns  are  not  full,  some  idea 
can  be  had  of  the  immense  resources  of  Montana. 

There  are  a  number  of  flouring  mills  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  country, 
all  doing  a  good  business.  There  are  three  large  ones  in  the  Gallatin  valley, 
and  more  are  being  erected  in  other  places.  From  this  time,  no  profitable  ship- 
ments of  flour  can  be  expected  into  Montana. 

GRAZING   LANDS. 

The  grazing  lands  are  of  great  extent,  and  of  the  best  quality ;  ther^  can  be 
none  finer  in  the  world.  The  most  nutritious  grasses  cover  all  the  valleys,  hilK 
and  mountains,  except  on  the  very  highest  ranges.  Cattle  and  stock  of  all 
kinds  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  all  winter  on  these  lands,  generally  without 
even  hay. 

Beeves  are  taken  from  among  the  different  herds  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  found  to  be  of  the  fattest  and  sweetest,  making  delicious  food.  The  nutri- 
tious grasses  make  them  more  tender  and  of  finer  quality  than  the  grain-fed 
stock  of  the  States.  Many  large  herds  of  cattle  are  now  being  grazed  in  the 
Territory,  their  number  being  estimated  at  40,000.  There  are  also  numerous 
bands  of  horses  and  mules  herded  throughout  the  country,  which,  together  with 
the  oxen,  are  largely  used  for  the  transportation  of  goods  between  the  different 
commercial  points. 

POPDLATION. 

The  population  is  not  definitely  known.  The  vote  at  the  recent  election  was 
near  12,000.  On  account  of  the  fewness  of  precincts,  a  full  vote  was  not  polled. 
I  may  be  safe  in  estimating  the  entire  number  of  people  at  40,000,  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  it  will  reach  60,000  in  1868,  should  there  be  no  Indian 
troubles  along  the  overland  routes. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Owing  to  the  Indian  troubles  on  the  plains  this  season,  the  great  thorough- 
fares to  this  Territory  were  partially  cut  off,  except  the  Missouri  river,  which  was 
the  only  route  free  from  molestation.  Many  availed  themselves  of  this  route, 
and  a  large  number  of  boats  landed  at  Fort  Benton,  loaded  with  freight  and 
many  passengers.  The  overland  coach  carried  quite  a  number  of  immigrants 
through,  but  the  dangers  were  so  great  that  but  few  emigrant  trains  would 
encounter  them.  The  northern  overland  route  from  Minnesota  has  been  traversed, 
with  interruptions  by  the  Indians  in  some  cases,  and  the  mails  are  sometimes 
obstructed.  The  class  of  citizens  who  are  generally  coming  into  the  Territory 
are  those  who  intend  making  their  homes  here.  Hence  many  families  are 
coming  and  settling  up  the  different  valleys.  The  farming  population  is  fast 
increasing,  and  a  great  number  of  miners  find  it  profitable  to  devote  their  time 
to  agriculture.  ^  t 
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TIMBER. 

Timber  is  generally  found  on  the  mountains  and  foot-hills  and  along  the 
water-courses.  Pine,  fir,  and  cedar  predominate.  Pine  differs  in  size,  according 
to  its  locality ;  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  especially  on  the  Pacific  side,  it 
18  large;  on  the  highest  points  it  is  short  and  scant.  Firs  (the  balsam  and 
epruce)  abound  on  the  northern  slopes  and  colder  regions  of  the  mountains,  often 
attaining  great  size.  Cedar  is  usually  stunted  and  scrubby,  growing  on  rocky, 
sterile  soil,  and  used  only  for  firewood.  Timber  for  building,  fencing,  and 
fuel,  as  well  as  for  mining  purposes,  is  found  in  abundance  to  supply  the  wants 
(if  the  settlers,  and  there  is  but  little  land  that  may  be  said  to  be  without  these 
necessary  materials  close  at  hand. 

Numerous  saw-mills  are  running  constantly,  to  supply  the  demand  for  lumber, 
which  sells  readily  at  from  S30  to  $50  per  thousand  feet. 

Thoughtless  and  malicious  persons  frequently  set  fire  to  the  timber,  and 
during  the  past  two  years  the  destruction  has  been  very  great.  I  therefore 
respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  timber  lands  adjacent  to  the 
valleys  and  mines  be  surveyed  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  insure  their  protection, 
as  they  will  be  readily  purchased  by  the  settlers,  and  measures  taken  for  their 
preservation. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Building-Stone  of  granite,  limestone,  and  slate  is  found  in  all  portions  of  the 
country,  together  with  the  materials  for  brick,  slate  for  roofing,  &;c.  Superior 
fire  clay  has  also  recently  been  discovered  in  great  abundance,  the  want  of 
which  has  been  felt  heretofore  in  building  furnaces.  Many  fire-proof  business 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  Virginia  City,  Helena,  and  Sterling. 

MOUNTAIN  PA6SBS. 

There  are  several  passes  over  the  mountains,  some  of  which  are  doubtless 
feasible  for  the  construction  of  railroads.  The  lowest  of  those  now  known  are 
the  Deer  Lodge  and  Mullan's  passes,  requiring  no  tunnels,  the  former  5,000  feet 
and  the  latter  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

HOT  SPRINGS. 

These  are  numerous  in  the  Territory.  There  is  one  near  Helena  which  is 
quite  a  place  of  resort;  another  in  the  Deer  Lodge  valley,  first  visited  and  dis- 
covered by  Lieutenant  Mullan.  These  hot  springs  are  found  in  almost  every 
valley  and  along  the  large  rivers.  The  greatest  number  is  on  the  head- waters 
of  the  Madison  river,  on  the  southeast  branch,  on  or  near  the  confines  of  the 
Territory.  This  stream,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  hot  springs,  was 
called  the  "  Fire  Hole  "  river.  On  one  branch  there  are  several  hundred  springs, 
some  of  which  are  geysers,  or  spouting  springs.  These  springs  are  of  a  very 
bigh  temperature,  some  of  them  probably  adapted  to  medicinal  purposes.  On 
the  head  of  the  Stinking  Water  is  a  large  spring  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
from  which  that  stream  derives  its  name. 

COAL 

Has  been  found  on  the  Big  Hole  river,  about  sixty  miles  from  Bannock  City ;  in 
Jackass  gulch,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Madison  river ;  and  at  Summit  district, 
near  Virginia  City.  These  are  all  bituminous,  and  the  seams  do  not  exceed  three 
or  four  feet  in  width,  as  far  as  known.  Coal  also  exists  on  the  head  of  the 
Yellowstone  river.  Brown  coal,  or  lignite,  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  valuable  as  common  fuel,  but  of 
no  great  value  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  also  found  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  TetoQ  and  Marias  rivers,  branches  of  the  Missouri.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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IRON. 

A  deposit  of  iron  ore  has  been  discovered  on  Jackass  creek,  a  tribatarj  of 
the  Madison  river,  but  its  extent  is  unknown.     It  is  supposed  to  be  valuable. 

COPPER. 

There  is  a  group  of  copper  leads  along  the  Mnscleshell  river,  believed  to  be 
valuable.  The  lodes  generally  run  east  and  west,  and  aesayers  have  detected 
gold,  in  small  quantities,  in  specimens  examined.  The  width  of  vein  is 
from  three  to  four  feet.  As  vet  no  arrangements  have  been  made  for  working 
these  mines,  nor  have  any  shipments  of  ore  been  made  to  any  place  for  that 
purpose,  BO  far  as  known.  Some  recent  discoveries  of  placer  copper  have  been 
made  on  Beaver  creek,  near  Jefferson  City,  which  show  some  splendid  specimens. 
But  freights  are  so  high  that  nothing  can  be  made  at  copper  mining  until  tke 
rates  are  reduced. 

SILVER   MINES, 

The  first  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  the  Territory  was  made  by  Professor 
Eaton,  of  New  York,  on  Rattlesnake  creek,  opposite  the  town  of  Argenta.  The 
mineral  was  argentiferous  galena.  About  the  same  time  silver  was  discovered 
on  the  head '  of  Prickly  Pear  creek,  above  Beavertown.  Subsequently  lodes 
containing  both  gold  and  silver  were  discovered  at  and  near  Virginia  City,  in  tbe 
Madison  range  of  mountains,  on  the  Jefferson,  Prickly  Pear,  Ten  Mile,  and 
Boulder  creeks,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena.  The  most  recent  discovery 
is  on  Flint  creek,  a  branch  of  Hell  Gate  river.  On  the  head  of  this  stream  a 
district  has  been  found  abounding  in  silver  lodes,  the  assays  of  which  have  beeD 
of  astonishing  richness.  Great  activity  is  exhibited  there  at  present  in  pros* 
pecting,  developing  the  lodes  and  building  mills  and  furnaces.  Many  furnaces 
are  being  put  up  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  The  best  results  obtained 
have  been  at  Argenta,  where,  under  the  superintendence  of  gentlemen  of  skill 
and  experience,  the  smelting  works  have  been  very  successful,  and  several  ship- 
ments of  silver  have  been  made  this  season. 

PLACER   MINES. 

The  first  placer  mines  worked  in  this  Territory  were  found  on  the  Hell  Gate 
river  in  1862.  In  the  fall  the  mines  at  Bannock  were  discovered.  In  May, 
1863,  the  mines  on  Alder  gulch,  where  Virginia  City  now  stands,  were  discovered 
and  an  immense  impetus  given  to  prospecting,  and  about  $20,000,000  have  beea 
taken  from  there  since  that  time.  About  a  year  afterwards  mines  were  discov- 
ered on  Prickly  Pear,  where  Helena  now  stands. 

Valuable  mines  were  discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missouri,  and  im- 
mense sums  have  been  taken  from  Confederate  gulch  and  Montana  bar.  Diggings 
were  struck  on  the  Big  Blackfoot  in  1865,  which  have  produced  largely. 

All  the  gulches  are  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  Columbia,  and  Yellow- 
stone rivers,  and  are  generally  contained  within  the  parallels  of  45^  and  47^  30' 
and  the  meridians  110^  and  114^  west  longitude.  The  number  amounts  to  hun- 
dreds, and  almost  every  day  increases  it. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  great  excitement  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Territory  about  mines  said  to  exist  on  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Kootenay,  which 
are  probably  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory. 

Gulch  mining  is  attended  with  many  difficulties  in  this  country.  The  season 
is  short,  and  the  gold  generally  found  on  the  bed  rock,  often  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
from  the  surface.  When  provisions  and  labor  become  cheaper  many  gulches 
will  be  worked  that  at  present  are  untouched.  They  are  known  to  contain  gold, 
but  prices  at  present  are  too  high  to  yield  a  profit  on  them. 
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Large  amountB  of  monej  have  been  expended,  this  Bcason,  in  ditches  and 
preparations  for  gulch  mining  next  year,  and  fully  fifty  per  cent,  more  gold  will 
be  taken  out  than  has  been  the  present  season.  I  estimate  this  year's  work  at 
$20,000,000.  To  conclude,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  Territory  has  been  pros- 
pected. 

GOLDBBARIiXG    LODES. 

The  first  gold-bearing  lode  of  this  Territory  was  discovered  at  Bannock  in 
1862,  and  called  the  Dakota.  The  surface  indications  were  extraordinarily  good, 
and  gave  a  stimulus  to  prospecting  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many 
valuable  leads  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  results  from  these  leads  proving 
satisfactory,  several  mills  were  erected,  aild  are  now  at  work  upon  rock  taken 
from  them.  Some  of  the  largest  and  finest  lodes  of  this  section  have  been  dis- 
covered this  season,  and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  quartz  mining  may  prove 
successful  in  this  the  pioneer  mining  camp  of  Montana. 

Several  thousand  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  Madison  county,  many  of 
which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  mills  in  this  county,  either  in  successful  opera- 
tion or  in  process  of  erection,  and  the  results  thus  far  have  been  generally  satis- 
factory. Much  capital  has  been  embarked  in  mining  entorpriees,  and  the  work 
has  been  prosecuted  with  an  energy  that  attests  the  confidence  of  the  operators 
and  gives  assurance  of  success.  At  Summit  Oily,  eight  miles  above  Virginia 
City,  near  the  head  of  Alder  gulch,  gold  quartz  mining  is  extensively  carried 
on.  The  lodes  are  numerous  and  rich ;  several  mills  are  in  operation  and  others 
being  bailt.  From  this  point  there  is  a  succession  of  auriferous  lodes  to  the 
foot  of  Alder  gnlch,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Fine  ledges  are  also 
found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Madison  range,  in  Ramshorn,  California,  and 
Beran^s  gulches,  while  Mill  creek  and  Wisconsin  gulches  afford  good  prospects. 
Some  of  the  gold-bearing  lodes  of  this  region  contain  large  quantities  of  argen- 
tiferous galena. 

There  is  a  valuable  quartz  district  between  Hot  Springs  creek  and  Meadow 
creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Madison  range,  and  still  another  to  the  north  of  it, 
on  Norwegian  gulch.  At  the  Sterling  mining  district,  in  this  section,  there  are 
many  valuable  lodes,  and  five  mills  in  operation.  In  some  other  of  these  places 
mills  are  at  work,  generally  with  fine  success. 

Thtre  are  also  mining  districts  on  the  waters  of  the  Jefferson  river,  known  as 
the  Silver  Star,  Highland,  and  Rochester,  in  which  lodes  have  been  found  of 
immense  value,  some  of  which,  in  their  present  undeveloped  state,  have  sold  for 
large  sums.  One,  the  Green  Campbell,  was  bought  by  a  New  York  company 
for  •80,000. 

There  are  several  districts  on  the  Boulder,  Prickly  Pear,  and  Flint  creeks 
and  Deer  Lodge  river,  which  have  shown  fine  indications  and  are  being  worked 
to  a  considerable  extent.  One  lode,  the  Atlantic  Cable,  situated  on  Little  Moose 
creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Deer  Lodge,  gives  extraordinary  promise  Though 
little  work  has  been  done  upon  it,  the  sum  of  $180,000  has  been  offered  for  it 
and  refused. 

The  Bailey  lode,  in  the  Dead  Wood  district,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Little 
Blackfoot,  also  deserves  particular  mention.  Parties  who  have  been  prospecting 
for  it  for  the  two  past  years  claim  to  have  recently  struck  the  vein  or  crevice, 
and  are  taking  out  rock  of  remarkable  richness. 

To  the  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  near  Diamond  City,  is  a  large  and  promis- 
ing quartz  region,  which  is  attracting  much  attention.  Two  mills  are  already 
in  operation,  and  several  companies  have  been  organized,  one  of  them  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000  and  a  working  capital  of  $300,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  working  some  of  the  leading  mines.     Large  quantities  of  machin- 
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ery,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  successful  working  of  the  leads  and 
extracting  the  precious  metals,  have  been  ordered  from  the  east,  and  large  re- 
sults are  expected  next  season. 

The  district  of  gold  mining  now  receiving  a  considerable  portion  of  public 
attention  is  that  around  Helena,  a  great  many  of  the  lodes  being  situated  on  the 
Oro  Firio  and  Grizzly  gulches,  to  the  south wesjt  of  the  city,  stretching  alon^ 
to  the  northward  toward  Ten  Mile,  connecting  with  that  district  and  Blue  Cloud. 

The  Union  Lode,  No.  2,  is  situated  near  Grizzly  gulch,  in  the  Owyhee  Park 
district,  and  is  partly  owned  by  James  W.  Whittutch,  being  considered  one  of 
the  richest  and  best  developed  in  the  Territory.  It  is  being  worked  in  several 
places,  and  promises  all  that  could  be  wished.  Recent  crushings  of  ore  have 
yielded  seventy-two  dollars  to  the  ton.  Another,  the  Park  lode,  is  also  doiiig^ 
well,  while  on  the  neighboring  gulches  there  are  many  fine  lodee  which  only 
need  labor  and  capital  to  make  them  rival  anything  yet  found  in  any  mining 
country. 

On  Ten  Mile  creek,  a  stream  that  flows  from  a  source  near  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  there  is  a  fine  lot  of  lodes,  some 
of  which  have  assayed  a  large  percentage  of  gold,  while  there  is  an  inter- 
mingling of  silver.  Careful  assays  prove  these  lodes  to  contain  from  $25  to 
S300  per  ton  of  ore,  and  by  the  "  working  test "  made  in  St.  Louis,  S240  per 
ton  has  been  obtained  from  rock  taken  from  within  seven  feet  of  the  surface. 
The  veins  are  generally  firm  and  solid  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface ;  the 
ledges  from  ^ve  to  thirty  feet  high. 

Blue  Cloud,  a  new  district,  about  ten  miles  from  Helena,  on  Ten  Mile,  Is 
opening  out  well.  Machinery  is  being  erected,  and  developments  rapidly  made. 
'  In  addition  to  the  many  mills,  there  are  scattered  over  the  different  portions 
of  the  country,  wherever  there  are  any  promising  lodes,  a  large  number  of 
arastias.  They  are  a  rude  mill, constructed  for  the  purpose  of  working  quartz^ 
and  generally  driven  by  water-power.  Most  of  them  do  well,  and  yield  band- 
some  wages  to  their  owners.  Some  are  erected  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
mines,  rather  than  going  to  the  expense  of  bringing  machinery  on  to  the  prem- 
ises too  early,  deeming  it  best  to  prove  the  value  of  one  good  lode  rather  than 
own  many  with  no  knowledge  of  their  intrinsic  wealth.  The  owners  of  lodes 
are  generally  anxious  to  procure  government  patents  for  their  claims,  and 
already  there  have  been  several  applications  filed.  Next  season,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  owners  of  quartz  will  take  advantage  of 
the  mineral  law  to  get  titles  to  their  mines. 

There  have  been  more  valuable  discoveries  of  leads  this  season  than  ever 
before,  and  capital  is  being  carefully  used  in  developing  them.  By  the  use  of 
an  arastra,  and  a  small  amount  of  money,  each  lead  can  be  tested  economically 
and  sufficiently.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  judiciously  expended  this  season 
would  open  out  enough  mines  to  insure  the  success  of  one  thousand  milla  next 
year.  This  seems  to  be  the  general  theory  on  which  miners  are  working* 
and  can  consequently  offer  inducements  to  capitalists  in  another  season. 

The  leads  in  Montana  are  generally  better  defined  than  in  any  other  mining 
country  in  the  world,  and  the  singular  freaks  sometimes  taken  by  them  in  other 
regions  are  less  frequent  here.  The  simplicity  of  the  ores  is  a  theme  of  general 
remark,  and  although  sulphurets  are  often  found,  they  are  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  richness,  and  their  appearance  looked  upon  as  a*  promise  of  ultimate 
success. 

On  the  whole,  the  gold  lodes  of  Montana  look  in  every  way  encouraging;  in 
every  quarter  the  highest  hopes  are  expressed,  and  aU  look  forward  to  great 
wealth  for  the  Territory  from  this  source. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  principal  shipments  of  merchandise  to  this  Territory  are  made  hy  steam- 
boats via  the  Missouri  river,  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton,  at  a  cost  of  about 
eight  cents  per  pound.  From  this  place  transportation  is  had  by  means  of  ox, 
mule  and  horse  trains,  to  the  towns  and  mining  camps,  at  frojn  three  to  five  cents 
per  pound.  Fifty  boats  landed  at  Fort  Benton  during  the  last  season,  with 
freight  to  the  amount  of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  tons  each,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  rapids  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muscleshell  many  boats  of  larger 
capacity  would  engage  in  this  service.  Hence,  a  wagon  road  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  Helena  to  the  most  feasible  point  below  those  rapids  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  Territory.  Quite  an  amount  of  freight  is  also  brought 
from  California  and  Oregon  through  Washington  Territory,  over  the  mountains 
on  pack  animals.  Large  trains  of  them  are  arriving  now,  but  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation is  primitive  and  expensive,  and  a  wagon  road  is  much  needed  in  that 
direction.  The  people  here  are  looking  with  great  solicitude  for  the  action  of 
Congress  cm  this  subject. 

Our  productions  are  such  as  to  make  us  self-sustaining.  Butter  can  be  had  at 
seventy-five  cents,  and  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  at  from  two  to  five  cents 
per  pound  ;  dour  is  worth  ten  cents ;  grain,  such  as  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  seven 
cents ;  beef  and  wild  game  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  In  a  word, 
all  the  necesAaries  of  life  are  in  the  reach  of  any  one,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
prices  paid  for  labf>r,  cheaper  than  in  the  States,  offering  to '  the  industrious 
laborer  inducements  furnished  by  no  other  portion  of  the  Union. 

The  climate  is  healthful,  and  with  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  humidity,  is 
admirably  calculated  for  those  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  lungs,  or  any  man- 
ner of  rheumatic  affections .  The  purity  of  the  water,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  all  malarious  influences,  also  render  it  well  adapted  to  the  invalid  suffering 
from  any  cause  whatever. 

But  not  alone  in  a  practical  view  does  Montana  offer  superior  inducements  to 
the  people  of  the  over-crowded  States.  Here,  side  by  side,  they  find  the  grandest 
of  the  Creator's  handiwork  and  the  magnificent  enterprises  of  man.  Above 
tower  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  covered  with  a  luxurious  growth 
of  evergreens  and  capped  with  everlasting  snow,  while  below  is  the  sturdy 
miner  with  pick  and  shovel  extracting  the  precious  metal  that  is  to  sustain  the 
national  credit  and  honor,  and  the  valleys  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  stacks 
of  grain,  and  all  the  evidences  of  increasing  wealth. 

With  sacfa  advantages  who  can  doubt  the  brilliant  future  of  Montana  Terri- 
tory, and  the  important  position  she  must  one  day  take  in  the  great  sisterhood 
of  States. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  present  a  letter  from  Professor  6.  0.  Swallow,  a 
gentleman  of  science  and  talent,  who  has  given  several  months  to  investiga- 
tions of  the  various  resources  of  Montana : 

"Helena,  Montana,  October  4,  1867. 
"  Mv  Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  can  only  give  you  a  very 
general  statement  of  my  impressions  of  Montana  as  a  mineral  and  agricultural 
re^on,  as  previous  engagements  will  occupy  nearly  all  of  the  five  days  between 
this  and  the  time  when  your  report  must  be  completed.  I  have  spent  the  last 
four  months  in  as  complete  and  careful  an  examination  of  the  mining  and  agri- 
cultural capacities  of  the  Territory  as  the  time  would  permit.  The  results 
already  obtained  in  cultivating  the  soils  of  our  valleys  are  such  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  entire  success  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  the 
Territory.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  finest  stock  countries  on  the  continent.  All 
the  more  important  domestic  animals  and  fowls  do  remarkably  well ;  horses, 
mules  and  neat  cattle  are  more  hardy,  and  keep  in  better  condition  on  the  native 
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grRBses  than  they  do  in  the  States  on  hay  and  grain.  As  a  general  rule  thej 
winter  well  on  the  grass  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills  without  hay  or  grain.  The 
valleys  furnish  a  large  area  of  natural  meadows,  whose  products  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  cultivated  meadows  of  the  middle  States.  Beef  fattened  on  the 
native  pastures  is  equal  to  the  best  produced  in  the  country. 

'*  The  small  grains,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  produce  as  large  an  average 
yield  as  in  the  most  favored  grain-producing  States ;  fifty  and  sixty  bushels  to 
the  acre  are  not  uncommoo  yields  for  Montana.  Of  the  native  fruits  we  have 
strawberries,  raspberries,  bluebernes,  servLceberries,  choke  cherries,  haws,  cur- 
rants, and  gooseberries,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  quinces,  blackberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  currants,  and 
gooseberries  can  be  cultivated  in  our  broad  valleys  as  successfully  as  in  any  of 
the  mother  States. 

^  All  the  more  important  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  rutabagas,  beets,  carrots, 
tomips,  radishes,  and  onions,  and  all  the  more  important  garden  vegetables,  are 
cultivated  with  great  success. 

"  Timber  is  abundant  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  some  of  the  valleys.  Five 
varieties  of  pine,  two-  of  fir,  one  of  spruce,  two  of  cedar,  grow  on  the  mountains 
and  in  the  mountain  valleys  and  canons ;  balsam,  poplars,  aspens,  alders,  and 
willows  on  the  streams.  The  pines,  firs,  spruce,  and  cedars  furnish  an  abund- 
ance of  good  timber  for  building,  mining,  and  farming  purposes. 

"  The  purest  waters  abound  everywhere,  in  cool  springs,  mountain  streams, 
meadow  brooks,  and  clear,  rapid  rivers.  Hot  and  mineral  springs  also  occur. 
Beautiful  lakes  and  magnificent  waterfalls  and  cascades  are  numerous  in  the 
mountains. 

"Veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
nearly  all  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  Ten-itory.  So  far  as  discovered,  they 
usually  come  to  the  surface  on  the  foot-hills  and  sides  of  the  valleys  and  canons. 
A  large  portion  of  these  lodes  are  trve  veins,  cutting  through  granite,  syeuitic, 
porphyry,  trap,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  hornblende  slate,  talcose  slate,  argellaceons 
slates,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  These  veins  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inches  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  gangue  or  vein  rock,  called  quartz  by  the 
miners  here,  is  very  variable  in  character.  In  the  gold-bearing  veins  it  is  usu- 
ally a  whitish  quartz,  more  or  less  ferruginous— often  nearly  aU  iron.  In  some 
veins  it  resembles  a  stratified  quartzite ;  in  others  it  is  syenitic ;  pyrites,  horn- 
blende, calc-spar,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  and  tellurium  are  found  in  these 
veins.  In  the  silver  veins  the  iron  so  abundant  in  the  gold  veins  is  usually  re- 
placed by  oxide  of  manganese.  This  mineral  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to 
constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  gangue.  The  gangue  in  many  of  the  copper 
mines  is  usually  quartz,  heavy  spar,  calc-spar,  and  brown  spar,  more  or  less 
commingled. 

'*  Many  thousand  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  already  been  discovered 
and  recorded,  and  a  large  number  of  them  somewhat  developed.  It  is  true,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  mining  regions,  that  a  large  part  of  the  lodes  discovered 
cannot  be  worked  with  profit  by  the  method  usually  adopted  in  new  mining 
countries ;  but  many  of  those  which  cannot  now  be  profitably  worked  will  be- 
come valuable  when  experience  has  shown  the  best  methods,  and  when  labor  and 
materials  can  be  had  at  ordinary  prices.  But  there  is  a  very  large  number  of 
large  and  rich  lodes,  which  will  yield  large  profits  even  at  the  present  prices  of 
labor  and  material ;  and  there  is  quite  a  number  of  lodes  of  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver already  discovered  which  will  rank  among  the  largest  and  richest  in  the 
annals  of  mining.^ 

'<  This,  like  all  new  mining  districts,  presents  serious  obstacles  and  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  immediate  success.  These  are  obvious  to  all  experienced  men, 
and  are  expected  in  all  such  undertakings.  But  all  this  and  other  hindrances  to 
the  full  success  of  our  quartz-mining  operations  will  soon  be  removed.     They 
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are  evils  which  will  naturally  care  themselves.  Better  mills  are  now  going  into 
operation,  better  lodes  are  bought  in  larger  quantities,  good  men  are  employed 
to  manage,  and  owners  of  quartz  property  are  offering  better  facilities  for  devel- 
oping tJieir  lodes;  capital  is  turned  towards  this  source  of  wealth,  and  our  best 
financiers  are  operating  in  Montana  mining  property. 

**  The  placer  mines,  though  very  extensive,  and  in  some  instances  vastly  rich, 
have  not  yielded  so  much  as  in  former  years.  But  many  new  and  rich  discov- 
eries have  been  made  and  large  sums  of  money  spent  in  conducting  water  to 
favorite  localities,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  placers  will  yield 
as  many  millions  as  in  former  years  to  those  hardy  toilers  who  have  labored  so 
fiuthfully  and  successfully  in  securing  this  '  golden  harvest.' 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  with  safety  that  Montana  has  the  agricultural 
capacity  for  sustaining  any  population  which  her  mines,  salubrious  climate,  and 
glorious  scenery  may  attract  to  her  fair  land.  Her  mines  are  more  numerous 
and  more  diffused  than  any  other  equal  area  on  the  globe,  and  they  will  prove 
as  rich  and  yield  as  large  profits  as  the  most  productive  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"G.C.  SWALLOW. 

'*  General  Sol.  Mbrbdith.'* 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  MEREDITH, 

Surveyor  General, 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

CommuMumer  General  Land  Officet  Washingtant  D,  C. 


A. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  surveys  contracted  under  the  appro- 
priations of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 


Contraet 


Mo. 


Naineofdepa^. 


Date. 


Sonreys  embraeed  in  eontrsct. 


I' 

s  a 


I" 


P 


1    An*.  1,1807.... 


Oct  23. 1807... 


B.F.  Marsh. 


B.F.  Manh. 


*  Base  line  east  30  miles,  and  west  34  of 
IniUal  point. 

Principal  meridian  sonth  7  townships,  and 
north  10  townships  from  the  initial  point. 

t  First  standard  parallel  north,  through 
ranges  1,  2,  and  3  east,  and  ranges  1,  2, 
and  3  west;  second  standard  parallel 
north,  throngh  ranges  1,  2,  and  3  east^ 
and  ranges  1,  2,  3.  and  4  west. 

Exteriors  of  townships  1,2,  3.  4,  5, 6, 7,  and 
6  north,  range  1  oast ;  exteriors  of  town- 
ships 9  and  10  north,  ranges  1, 2,  3,  and  4 
west. 

Subdivisions  of  townships  9  and  10  north, 
ranges  2  and  3  west. 


64 

102 
78 

160 
840 


$15 
15 
15 

12 
10 


$960 
1,530 
1.170 

2,160 
2.400 


*  Completed;  plats,  &o..  tnuismitted  to  Oeneral  Land  Offioe. 


SVBVSTOR  General's  OmcE, 

HeUna,  Montana,  October  26,  1867. 


t  Deputy  now  in  the  field. 
S.  MEBEDITH,  Survefor  GeneraL 
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B. — Statement  of  salary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867, 
For  the  salary  of  sarveyor  general  from  April  2d  to  Jane  30,  1867 ....- $516  67 


S.  MEREDITH,  Sumeyor  Gemtrel, 
Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Helena,  Montana,  October  26,  1867. 


C. — Estimated  surveying  and  office  expcTises  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jme 

30,  1869. 


SURVEYING  SERVICE. 

Por  the  extension  of  the  base,  principal  meridian,  and  standard  parallels,  702 

miles,  at  $15  per  mile $10,530 

For  exterior  township  lines,  at  $12  per  mile,  and  subdivisional  lines,  at  $10  per 
mile 

OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

Compensation  of  snrveyor  ffeneral p 6/xX) 

chief  clerk 2,5<l» 

draughtsman 2,5<h) 

assistant  draughtsman Sj"") 

two  transcribing  clerks,  each  $1,800 3,6u0 

For  office  rent,  Aiel,  messenger,  books,  stationery,  furniture,  and  other  incidental 

expenses S.CiOi) 

Total U9,m 

S.  MEREDITH,  ^ttrvcjor  Gcscral 
Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Helena,  Montana,  (ktober  26, 1867. 
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No.  20. — Statement  shounng  the  area  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  con 
each  up  to  the  30th  June,  1867,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  remained 


No.  1. 


States  and  Territories  contain- 
ing public  land. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mi^H^nri 

Alabama 

MUsissippi ! 

Jjouisiana 

Michigan 

Arkaniiag 

Florida 

Iowa 

Wieconrin 

CiiUfortiia 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Nevada  

Nebraska 

Washington  Territory 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Dalcota 

Colorado 

Montana 

Arizona 

Idaho  

Indian 

American  pnrchase  from  Russia 

Total 


No.  2. 


Areas  of  States  and  Terri- 
tories containing  public 
land. 


6q.  miles. 


39,964 

33.809 

55.410 

65.350 

50,722 

47.156 

41, 346 

56,451 

52.198 

59,268 

55,045 

53,924 

188,981 

ftl,  iWl 

95,274 

81,318 

112. 090 

75,995 

69,994 

121, 201 

88.056 

240,  597 

104.  500 

14:},  776 

113,916 

90, 932 

68,991 

577,390 


Acres. 


25,576,960 
21, 637, 760 
35, 462,  400 
41,824,000 
32, 462,  060 
30, 179, 840 
26.  461. 440 
36, 128, 640 
33, 406,  720 
37,931,520 
35.228.800 
34, 511, 360 

120. 947, 840 
53,  459,  840 
60, 975, 360 
52, 043, 520 
71,737,741 
48, 636. 800 
44, 796, 160 
77, 568.  640 
56, 355, 635 

153,  982, 080 
66. 880, 000 
92,016,640 
72, 906, 304 
58.196,480 
44. 154. 240 

369,529,600 


2,867,185  1,834,998,400 


No.  3. 


Quantity  sold. 


Acres. 


12,806. 

16, 122, 

19,878, 

22, 849, 

17, 7t<8, 

12, 201, 

5, 720, 

12, 16i», 

8,235, 

1, 832, 

11, 571, 

9,717, 

734, 

2,081, 

200, 

236. 

56. 

205, 

154, 


249.64 
244. 78 
915.99 
196.76 

665. 12 
037.  03 
3C9.75 
a34.C6 
659.03 
431.49 
722. 64 
660. 10 
469.18 
523.14 

959. 13 
145.52 
961.  86 
475.62 
681.27 


8,527.97 
58,455,38 


No.  4. 


Entered  under 
the  homestead 
law  of  May  20, 
1862.  and  its  Kup 
plemeuts  of  1864 
and  1866. 


Acres. 


5,410.12 


272.03 
625. 8<'i0. 03 

47.859.<'9 

18,  t<55.  70 

4. 6o9. 52 

968. 166.  59 

53. 213. 84 
112.192.86 
29l,0:J8.65 
624, 384.  84 
279,  523. 36 
2, 101, 2.31. 51 
228.340.11 
622,  477. 07 

10, 546  53 
Tl'e,  545. 37 
220, 313. 74 


No.  5. 


Granted  for 

military  ser- 

Tices. 


Acres. 


94.587.06 
119,003.79 


154,622.128.46 


7,136,511.81 


1,817, 

1,311. 

9,533, 

6,796. 

1.158, 

384. 

1.156, 

3.328, 

2,258, 

464, 

13,946, 

6,  (S3, 

455. 

5, 740. 

57, 

4,040. 

7. 

1.428 

39. 


425.99 

956.65 
133.00 
322.89 
611.17 
697.  rj 
44-2.50 
246.751 
146.92 
782.04 
005u77 
119.40 
492.00 
039.00 
069.  14 
8f;5L»5 
5*1.  00 
7.'58.  05 
813.63 


20,240.00 
IIG.  24a  00 


60,114,928.61 


Column  No.  5  shows  the  quantity  returned  as  actually  located,  and  does  not,  of  pourse.  Include  the  oatstead 
Column  No.  6  shows  the  quantity  selected  within  their  own  limits  by  States  containing  public  lands,  under 

act  to  non-public  land  holding  States  which  had  been  located  by  the  State  assignees  up  to  June  30,  1867,  and 

cable  to  all  the  States. 
Column  No.  7  hhows  the  quantity  actually  certified  under  grants  for  railroads,  and  not  the  whole  quantity 

to  the  railroad  grants  by  act  of  Congress  will  be  equal  to  184,813.994. 67  acres.    (See  table  No.  15.) 
Column  No.  8  shows  the  quantity  embraced  in  oppromed  swamp  nelections  under  the  acts  of  1849.  1850,  su»d 
Column  No.  9  shows  the  quantity  granted  for  internal  improvements,  under  the  act  of  September  4,  I8H11, 

grants  to  each  State  for  iatemal  improvements.    In  the  case  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  prior  grants  covered 

act  of  1841.    In  the  case  of  Illinois,  Io%va,  and  Wisconsin,  the  qnuntities  given  in  this  column  include  tbe 

granted  to  Iowa  for  the  improvement  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  under  the  acts  of  1846  and  1862,  and  Joint  reso 

act  of  1846,  and  therefore  exceed  the  quantity  of  500.000  acres. 
Column  No.  10  shows  the  quantity  granted  for  university  purposes,  and  the  estimated  quantity  granted  ta 

Indian  territory  nor  American  purchase  from  Russia  being  included. 
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taining public  lands ^  the  quantity  nf  land  disposed  of  by  sale  or  othericise  in 
unsold  and  unappropriated  at  that  date  in  the  several  States  and  Territories, 


No 

.6. 

^cultural  col- 
July  2,  1862. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.  9. 

No. 

la 

Granted  for  a| 
legef — act  oi 

Approved  under 

grantM  in  aid  of 

railroads. 

Approved 
swamp  selec- 
tions. 

Quantity 
granted  tor 
internal  im- 
provements. 

Donations  and  grants  for 
schools  and  universities. 

Selected  1q 
place. 

Located  with 
scrip. 

Schools. 
Acres. 

UniversiUes. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

• 

Acres. 

25, 640.  71 

1, 26:1,653.28 

l,48d,  26.-5.  02 

4, 314. 590. 47 

2,  595.  51 

3, 06H,  642.  31 

8,  430, 254.  73 

5. 691, 518.  66 

7, 2ai,  763. 13 

10, 901, 007.  76 

838,418.30 

3.  Om,  461.  20 

.324,  678.  02 

725,  034. 13 

1,243.001.77 

1,609,861.61 

533,382.73 

500, 000. 00 

500, 000. 00 

500,  ooa  00 

500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500, 000.  00 

500,  ooa  00 

1,333,079.90 
1.183.728.42 
500,000.00 
50'),  000. 00 
.•500,  WQ.  00 
.•itXI,  000. 00 
5t>0,  000. 00 
500,  000. 00 

704, 488 

650, 317 

985, 066 

1, 199, 139 

902,774 

837,584 

786, 044 

1, 067, 397 

886,.46U 

908,  503 

905,144 

958,649 

6, 719, 324 

2, 969, 990 

3,329,706 

2,891,306 

3, 985, 430 

2, 702, 044 

2, 488,  675 

4. 309, 368 

3, 130,  et)9 

8,  554, 560 

3, 715,  555 

5.112,035 

4,  050, 350 

3,233,137 

69,120 
46,080 
46,080 
46,060 
46,080 
46,060 
46,060 
46,080 
46,080 
92,160 
46,060 
92,160 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 



2,595,633.06 
1,715,435.00 
2,288,1:J8.50 
90«,  680. 29 
1,072,405.45 
2,718,413.49 
1,793,167.10 
1, 760, 468. 39 
2, 770, 702. 26 
1, 379, 545.  i*5 
89, 819. 93 
1,&I4,602.64 

244, 384. 51 

147, 797. 25 



225,253.88 

960, 8C7. 59 


340,  aO.  96 
240,007.73 

""iw'esi'i?' 

1, 760. 00 
702,425.07 

"'iee'eoi'ra' 

1,920.00 
411,959.70 

90,  ooa  40 

2, 908. 92 

475, 989. 58 

1, 120. 00 





\ 

::::::::::;:::i.::::;::::::::i:::::::::::::::: 

1 

1 

1 

1            1 

1,159.499.63 

3, 192, 582;  22 

20, 739, 340.  32 

47,  .377, 523. 23 

12,403,054.43 

67, 983, 914 

1, 082, 880 

log  warrants  and  ficrip  not  returned  as  located  np  to  Jane  31,  1867. 

tlie  agricnltural  college  act  of  July  2,  1862.  and  ifs  Kupplenieutit:  al^io  the  quantity  of  scrip  issued  under  said 

not  the  quantity  liable  to  issue  under  the  net.  which  would  be  9,60u,UOO  acres,  should  said  act  be  made  appli- 

which  will  inare  under  the  grants,  it  being  estimated  that  the  ai^gregate  which  will  be  transferred  pursuant 

1860^  and  not  the  quantity  telected,  the  latter  being  in  excei>i4  of  the  approvals.  (See  swamp  tables  Nos.  6  and  7.) 
and  specific  grants  prior  thereto.  The  act  of  1841  gnuited  50().0C0  arrc)'.  less  the  quantity  embraced  in  prior 
the  quantity  given  in  column  9.  exceeding  500,000  hctv*  ;  aud  therefore  those  States  received  no  land  under  the 
additional  selections  by  Illinois  for  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canul,  undi-r  the  acts  of  1842  and  1854.  the  quantity 
lotion  of  1861 ;  olito  the  grant  to  Wisconsin  for  the  improvemeut  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  riveni,  under  the 

the  States  and  reserved  in  the  organized  Territories,  respectively,  for  the  support  of  echooln.  neither  the 

26  I 
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No.  20. — Statement  showing  the  area  of  the 


No.  11. 

No.  12. 

No.  13. 

No.  14. 

No.  15. 

states  and  Territories  contain- 
ing public  land. 

Located  with 
Indian  scrip. 

Acres. 

Located  with 

float  scrip,  under 

act  of  March  17, 

1862. 

Estimated 

quantltT 

granted  for 

wagon  roads. 

Quantity 
granted  for 
ship  canal. 

Salines. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AcfM. 

Ohio 

S4, 316 

Indiana 

23,040 

Illinois 

121.629 

Missouri 

80.00 

46^090 

Alabama  .............*....... 

7, 918. 83 

16, 402. 00 

78,563.24 

400.00 

275,972.64 

33,040 

Mlmisslppi 

TiOuisiAna ....  ..^.r-T.^.r 

Michigan 

12,896.24 

1,718,613 

1,250,000.00 

46,000 

Arkansas 

46,oeo 

Florida 

Iowa 

2, 200.  CO 

22,851.21 

25,626.39 

213,633.49 

80.00 

1,68a  00 

80.00 

400.00 

46,080 

Vrisconxin .................... 

250,000 

2co.ooaoo 

California 

Minnesota 

46,080 

1,356,800 

46,C'80 

Kansas 

480.00 

15, 156. 99 

1.400.00 

46,  (^) 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

80.00 

• 

Washington  Teiritory 

New  Mexico           

Utfth X 

Dakota 

8,880.66 
80.00 

Colorado  ..................>.. 

] 

Montana  ....................t 

' 

Arixona 

I(laho 

Indian 

' 

:::::::::::::  i:::::::::.:..- 

i 

Total 

669,564.79 

15,296.24 

3,225,413 

1,450,  oca  00  1             514.4^5 

1 

Column  No.  13  shows  the  quantity  located  with  scrip  issued  under  the  act  of  March  17, 1862,  (Statutes,  roL 
Nana  grants,  in  Louisiana.  « 

Column  No.  15,  showing  the  quantity  granted  for  salines,  does  not  Include  the  st'lections  by  the  Stale  of 
Column  No.  31  shows  the  quantity  embraced  in  confirmed  private  claims,  so  far  as  retoms  of  surveys  hare 

DEPARTHXNT  of  the  Interior.  General  Land  Qfict,  October  15. 1867. 

*  Donations  to  actual  settlers  under  the  act  of  September  27,  1850.  and  supplemental  acta. 
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itceral  Slates  and  Territories,  SfC, — Continued. 


No.  16. 

No.  17. 

No.  18. 

No.  19. 

No.  20. 

No.  21. 

No.  22. 

8««t«of 

fOTMIlXDeBt 

udpobUe 

boildioci. 

Granted  to  In- 

dlTldaaliand 

eompanlet. 

Granted  for 

deaf  and  dumb 

aiylnmii. 

Reserved  for 

benefits  of 

Indians. 

Reserved  for 
companies,  In- 
dividuals, and 
corporations. 

Confirmed 

private  land 

claims. 

and  unappro- 
priated June  30, 
1867. 

Aertf. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

32,141.24 

RJ!L44 

16.330.73 

126,220.71 

41,754.59 

22,587.61 

2,542.378.89 

16.561,608.82 

8,805,976.00 
149, 102. 00 

26,459.80 
329, 860. 53 
233,334.00 

1,477,993.77 
213, 366. 65 
688,083.25 

2,075,426.29 
126,711.25 
118, 451. 12 

3,739,789.00 

500.00 

i'sn 

2,000.00 

2,560  '              QM.  fi4 

2,000.00 

S,S60 

1, 835, 892. 71 

1,680 
1.880 

1,981.53 
15,965.31 
8. 412196 
4,080.00 
139.366.25 
52,114.00 

21.949.46 

6,915.081.32 

4, 930, 893. 56 

6, 582, 841. 54 

13,900 
10,600 
6,240 
3,8«) 
6,400 
6,400 
6,400 
6,400 
6,400 
25,600 

109,300.83 

5, 180, 640. 63 

2,097.43 
20,924.22 

11,757.662:54 
17, 540, 374. 00 
3,113,464.18 
10. 016, 700. 87 

227.49 
119,163.34 

305.75 

5,705.82 

36,880,99 
5, 703, 954. 99 

106, 062, 392. 13 

36. 776, 170. 89 
52.742,078.96 
43, 148, 876. 44 
67,090.382.62 
42, 523, 627. 38 

*l,  519, 286. 66 

1,040.640.00 

44,800 

•218.011.97 

41. 627. 464. 39 

208,000.00 
2,039.040.00 

73, 005. 192. 00 

51,139,646.00 

145.  £95. 284. 97 

62. 870, 665. 83 

86, 904, 605. 00 

68,855,954.00 
54, 963, 34a  00 
44. 154. 240. 00 

369,S29.60a00 

•••" '•• 

146,860 

1,996.863.84 

44.971.11 

12,827,272.94 

8,955,383.75 

14,770,351.64 

1,414.567,574.96 

IS,  page  371.)  in  satltfaetion  of  claims  against  the  United  States  for  lands  sold  within  the  Las  Ormlgas  and  La 

Nebrvka  under  the  act  of  April  19,  1864,  (SUtutes,  vol.  13.  page  49.) 

been  received,  not  embracing  claims  confirmed  and  not  yet  reported  as  surveyed. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON.  CommtuUmer, 
t  Including  Qhickaiaw  cession. 
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No.  21. — Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 


[Note. — Tte  whole  area  of  the  UnitP«l  Statc.««.  including  water  gnrfaco  of  InkeB  and  rivere,  ic  nearly  equal 
to  four  million  Kquuro  Uiileii,  eiubracing  the  Ilui»«ian  purchase.] 


The  thirteen  original  State*. 


Area  in  square  mile^.' 'Population — lr60. 


New  Hampshire 

Mas«achuciettii 

Rhode  iKland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Penuftylvanla 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia — Eattt  and  West. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 


1 

326.073 

7,8()0 

1,231.  Or.'? 

1,»W 

174.  &^) 

4.750            ' 

460, 147 

47,000 

3,  geo,  7:J5 

e.  3->o 

672.  03,> 

46,  0(K) 

2,906.115 

2, 1-JO 

112,216 

11, 124 

687.049 

61,X>2           1 

l,.^%,31i? 

50. 704            1 

992,  ♦Wi 

34.  (KX) 

7fi3.7'i»? 

58.000 

l,057.i>?0 

States  admitted. 


Kentucky 

Vermont 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

Mississippi 

lUinois 

Alabama 

Maine 

Mhuouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Iowa 

Texas 

Wisconsin  .  .  . . 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

West  Virginia  . 
Nevada 


Colorado 


March  2,1861 
Feb.    28.  1861 


Nebraska May     30,1854 


Act  organizing 
Territory. 


Ord'ce  of  1787 
March  3,  1805 
May  7,  1800 
AprU  7,  1798 
Feb.  3.  1809 
March   3,  1817 


June  4, 1812 
March  2,  1819 
Jan.  11,  1805 
March  30,  18.>2 
June    12,  1838 


April   20,  1836 


March  3,  1849 
Aug.  14,  1848 
M^y     30,  1854 


United  States  I 
Statutei*.       I 


United  SL-itcs 
Statutes. 


331 
58 
549 
514 
371 


743 
493 
309 
654 
235 


10 


9 
9 
10 


403 
3^3 
277 


10 


209 
172 


277 


Feb.       4.  1791 

1 

Feb.     18,  1791 

1 

Juno      1,  1796 

1 

April   30.  1802 

2 

April     8,  1812 

2 

Dec.     11,  1816 

3 

Dec,     10,  1817 

3 

Dec.       3,  1818 

3 

Dec.     14,  1819 

3 

March   .3,  1820 

3 

March  2,1821 

3 

June    15,  1836 

5 

Jan.     26,  1837 

5 

March   3.  1845 

5 

do 

5 

Dec    29,1845 

9 

March  .3,  1847 

9 

Sept     9,  1850 
Feb.     26.  1857 

9 

11 

Feb.     14,  1859 

11 

Jan.     29,  1861 

12 

Dec.     31,1862 

12 

March  21.  1864 

13 

13 
13 

March   1,1867 

189 
191 
491 
173 
701 
399 
472 
536 
606 
544 
645 

50 
144 
742 
742 
106 
178 
452 
166 
38:1 
126 
633 

.10 

32 
47 


s 
I 


< 


I 


37.C80 

*10. 212 

45.600 

39.964 

*41,  346 

33,809 

47,156 

"^55,410 

50,722 

*35,000 

"65,350 

52,198 

*56, 451 

59,268 

55,045 

•)«74,356 

53,924 

*ie8, 981 

83,531 

95, 274 

81.318 

S3. 000 

:112,090  I 

*io4,5oo ; 

I 
75,995  I 


1,155.6^4 

315.  Oi*-! 

i,i{Ji».s>: 

2, 3.31*.  yyi 

7(»».  00-J 

],a-jo.4« 

791.  3i)3 
1.711.;C>1 

1*64. 21)1 
.  6-28. 279 
I  1,182.012 
•  435,  4jU 
'  749.113 
I       140, 425 

674, 94* 
!       G04.2I5 

775,  8?: 

305,439 

173.  ti5 
52.4'-5 

107. 2u6 


§6,857 

!l  so.  507 

§34.277 

112.261 

28,841 


Territories. 


New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Dakota 

Arizona 

Idaho  

Montana 

Indian  territory 

District  of  Columbia 

***Northwestem  America,  purchase 
by  treaty  of  May  28, 1867 


1 


Acts  organizing 
Territories. 


United  States  | 
Statutes. 


Sept.     9,  1850 

do 

March  2,  18.53 
March  2,  1861 
Feb.  24,  1863 
March  3.  1863 
May     26,  1864 


Vol. 


9 
9 
10 
12 
12 
12 
13 


July     Ifi,  1790 
March   3,  1791 


Page. 


446 
453 
172 
239 

6(^1 

808 

85 


Area  in  square 
mUes.         I 


^Population. 


130 
214 


121, 201 
T88, 056 

69,994 

240, 597 

**113,916 

90, 932 
143.776 

68,991 

\  10  miles  sq. 
577,300  , 


The  estimated  popula- 
tion of  t  hese  Terrili»ries 
on  January  I,  1865,  as 
above  indicated,  was 
360.000. 


70,000 
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*  Th"  total  papulation  of  the  United  States  in  1660  wan,  in  rotind  ntimbeni.  31,500.000.  In  1B(>5  it  ii«  estimated 
t^-it  i!k-  popnlatioD  traa  35,500,000,  includtng  the  inbabitanta  of  the  Territories,  eiitimated  at  360,000  porMou8  on 
Ja^mirr  1. 1863.  At  tbe  pn*«ent  time,  November  1,  1667,  according  to  the  moiit  natiitfactory  eMttniate.  it  i« 
III-  ut  >.30i>.000.  In  H=»70.  according  to  existing  ratios,  the  population  of  thin  countiy  will  be  over  42,250,000. 
A:  f  >-  « n«l  of  the  present  centary,  107.000,000. 

'  1  b-  >in«  of  those  States  marked  with  a  star  are  derived  from  geographical  authorities,  the  public  surveys 
LI-'  having  been  completely  extended  over  them. 

;Th'*  present  area  of  Nevwla  is  112,090  square  miles,  enlarged  by  adding  one  degree  of  longitude  lying  be- 
tir<^a  the  37th  and  42d  degroeH  of  north  latitude,  which  was  detached  from  the  west  part  of  Utah  Hnd  also 
ortbwoHtem  part  of  Arizona  Territory,  par  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  5,  1866;  U.  8.  Laws  1665  and 
.t"i\  pa^e  43,  and  as  assented  to  by  the  legislature  ot  tbe  State  of  Nevada,  January  16,  1667. 

I  W'liW  per»ons. 

I  In  liana. 

•  The  present  area  of  Utah  is  66.056  square  miles,  redticed  from  the  former  area  of  106,382  square  milos  by 
'-r>rponting  one  degree  of  longitude  on  the  west  side,  betwet-n  the  37th  and  42d  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
n.ih  tbe  State  of  Nevada,  per  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  5,  1866,  and  as  accepted  by  the  le(,n^lature  of 
N»vA<!«.  January  16,  1667. 

*^The  prefent  area  of  Arisona  is  113,916  square  miles,  reduced  from  the  former  area  of  136,141  square  miles 
\>r  so  act  of  GoDgress,  approved  May  5,  1666,  detaching  from  the  northwestern  part  of  Arizona  a  tract  of  land 
^VlAl  to  12,235  square  miles,  and  adding  it  to  the  State  of  Nevada.     U.  S.  Laws  1665  and  1666,  page  43. 

Nl'vada. — EnablingBct  approved  March  21, 1664;  Statutcx,  volume  13,  page  30.  Duly  admitted  into  the 
rt.:.-n.    President's  proclamation  No.  2-^'  dated  October  31.  1664.     Statutes,  volume  13,  page  749. 

ToLOiUDO.— Enabling  act  approved  March  21.  1664 ;  Statutes,  volume  13,  page  32.    Not  yet  admitted. 

Krciu5K A.— Enabling  act  approved  April  19,  16&> ;  Statutes,  volume  13,  page  47.  Duly  admitted  into  the 
1 1 .  0.    See  Preddent's  proclamation  No.  9,  dated  March  1,  1667.     U.  S.  Laws  1666  and  1667,  page  4. 

lh.»:  portion  of  the  Di«'tricl  of  Columbia  south  of  the  Potomac  river  was  retroceded  to  Virginia  July  9, 1^46. 
S:  4-1  If  11,  volume  9,  page  3.'). 

•••  RorNDARl£s.---Commencing  at  54^  40*,  north  latitude,  ascending  Portland  channel  to  the  mountains,  fol- 
1  ^:n(;  their  summits  to  the  141°  %vest  longitude ;  thence  north,  on  this  line,  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  forming  the 
'n-'fTu  boundary.  Starting  from  the  Arctic  ocean  weet.  the  line  descends  Bebring's  strait,  between  tbe  two 
.>  M*  of  Krasenstem  and  Ratmanoff,  to  the  parallel  of  65°  30^,  and  proceeds  due  north  without  limitation  into 
\i  *  uno  Arctic  ocean.  Beginning  again  at  the  same  Initial  point,  on  the  parallel  of  65°  30^,  thence  in  a  course 
>>  itl.\«t>8t  through  Behring's'  strait,  between  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Cape  Choukotski,  to  the  172° 
<*'->t  Umfritude;  and  thence  sonthwei>terly  through  Behring'4  sea,  between  the  islands  of  Attou  and  Copper,  to 
•'.'  :.j«Ti.lian  of  193^  west  longitude;  leaving  the  prolonged  group  of  the  Aleutian  islands  in  the  po«sM'Si«lons 
'  w  tr<iiuffrred  to  the  Uuited  States,  and  making  the  western  boundary  of  our  country  the  dividing  line  be- 
'nca  \*iti  and  America. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,   Commissioner. 

DEriRTXEKT  OF  THK  ISTCmOR,  General  Land  Qfficc,  October  "[5,  1867. 


No.  22. — Statement  showing  the  area  and  papulation  of  (he  British  j^ossvssions 
north  of  United  States  boundary  line. 


Ubrador 

Kupert  river , 

*CttD»<3aEast 

•(auada  West 

Xova  Scotia 

NVw  branswick 

Prince  Edward  Island , 

Newfoundland 

Abbitibbe 

Moose .. 

Albany 

•"^vcm 

Bainjlakc 

Red  river 

^waa  river 

Hand 

N'orwaj 

Cumberland 

Xel^on 

York ."..!.!: 

EnjriUli  river 

Lftoer  Slave  lake 

^kaichewan 

Iinii>h  Columbia 

Vancouver  island 


Area  in  sq 
miles. 


170, 000 

1^5,000 

200, 000 

140,000 

18,725 

27,700 

2,134 

36,000 

29,655 

30,345 

65,000 

32,500 

29,000 

16,200 

69,000 

27,000 

17,000 

30,000 

31,000 

26,000 

70,000 

47,000 

93.000 

225,000  1 

12,756  < 


Population. 


1,111,560 

1,396^091 

330,857 

252,047 

80,856 
120,000 


64,000 


Remarks. 


On  the  1st  July,  1867,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Canada  East,  Can- 
ada "West,  (hereafter  to  be 
known  as  **Quebec"  and  "On- 
tario,") Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  were  united 
in  a  common  government  un- 
der the  name  of  the  ** Domin- 
ion of  Canada."  The  govern- 
ment consists  of  a  governor 
general  and  his  cabinet,  a  sen- 
ate and  house  of  commons, 
while  each  of  the  provinces 
has  its  provincial  legislature. 


*T>  Report  of  the  CommlBiioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  1656  gives  the  area  of  Canada  East  at  210,000  fquare 
Y'  *  vid  Canada  We»t  at  131,260  square  njileii.    The  cenftUK  of  1661  givts  Canada  East  u  population  of 
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Brituh  possesnotu,  Sfc. — Continued. 


Athabaska 

Peace  river 

Colnmbia 

Mackenzie  river 

Great  Slave  lake 

Churchill 

Southampton  island 

Island  south  of  Baffin's  baj  . 

Victoria  Land 

Baring's  island 

Prince  Patrick  island 

Melt ville  island 

North  Devan  island 

North  Somerset  island 


Area  in  sq. 
miles. 


Total 

Territory     around      Smith*s 
Sound  and  Small  islands. .. 


75,000 

85,000 

350,000 

225,000 

195,000 

345,465 

27,325 

184,575 

95,000 

28,000 

10,000 

24,000 

25,000 

7,000 


3,306,380 
124, 165 


3,430,545 


Population. 


No.  23. — Statement  showing  the  area  and  population  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexi- 
can States,  Central  America,  and  New  Granada, 


WEST  INDIES. 


Government. 


Spanish  colonies 

Republic 

British  colonies.. 


French  colonies. 

Datch  colonies  . 
Danish  colonies . 

Swedish  colonies 


States  and  colonies. 


Cuba 

Porto  Rico .' 

Dominica,  San  Domingo 

Hay ti,  San  Domingo 

Jamaica 

Bahamas 

Virgin  islands 

Barbuda 

St  Christopher's 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

Dominica 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Barbadoes 

Granada 

Tobaffo 

Trinidad 

Guadaloupe  and  dependencies 

Martinique 

Cura^oa  and  dependencies  . . . 

Santa  Cruz 

St.  John's 

St.  Thomas 

St.  Bartholomew's 


Area  in  sq. 
miles. 


47, 

3. 

17, 

10. 

6. 

5. 


2, 


278 

865 

609 

081 

250 

094 

92 

72 

68 

108 

47 

274 

296 

132 

166 

125 

144 

020 

631 

382 

369 

78 

22 

27 

25 


Populat'n. 


], 024, 004 

474,068 

136,700 

572,000 

441,264 

31.402 

6,689 

1,707 

23,177 

37,757 

7,653 

25,830 

6,471 

30,128 

161,201 

35,517 

16,363 

78.845 

154,863 

136,574 

31,741 

23,729 

2,228 

13,666 

9,000 
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MEXICAN  STATES. 


Aj^as  Calientes 

Chiapa 

Chihuahua 

Colima 

Durao^o 

Gaanajaato 

Guerrero 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Nueva  Leon  and  Coahuila 

Ojaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

Sau  Luia  Potosl 

Sinoloa 

Sonora 

Tobasoo 

Tamaulipas 

Tlascala 

Vera  Cruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 

California 


Area  in  sq. 
miles. 


11,000 
19,036 

102,646 
3,305 
49,360 
12,419 
29,122 
50,192 
15,965 
26. 172 
81,015 
33,123 
14,017 
2,431 
31,905 
34, 049 

131, 117 
16,852 
30,384 
1,833 
25,536 
45,822 
21,915 
58,:?84 


Population. 


86,329 
167, 472 
164,073 
144,331 

62, 109 
729, 103 
270,000 
804, 058 
1,299,163 
554,585 
213,369 
525,938 
658,609 
165,155 
397,189 
160,000 
139,374 

70,628 
109,673 

90,158 
349, 125 
668,623 
296,789 

12, 000 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  NEW  GRANADA. 


Area  in  sq. 
miles 


Population. 


Guatemala 

San  Salvador. 

Houduras 

Nicara^a 

Costa  Rica... 
New  Granada 


40,700 
9,600 
47,000 
58,000 
19.500 
521,948 


850,000 
394,000 
350,000 
264,000 
100, 174 
2,363,054 
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REPORT 

or 

THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS 


FOR 

THE  YEAR  1867. 


Dkpartmbnt  of  the  Interior,  Pension  Office, 

November  1,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  Bubmit  the  following  report  of  the  transactions  and 
condition  of  this  bureau  for  the  past  year : 

ARMY  PENSIONS 

The  number  of  original  applications  for  invalid  pensions,  by  reason  of  casual- 
ties occurring  in  the  army  service,  admitted  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was 
16,452,  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  $71  73  each,  and  an  aggregate  annual  rate 
of  $1,180,194  72.  The  number  of  applications  for  increased  pensions  of  the 
same  class  admitted  during  this  perioa  was  13,946,  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  ST8  09  each,  and  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  $1,089,003  62. 

Of  original  applications  of  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  for  pen- 
eions,  by  reason  of  deaths  incident  to  the  army  service,  ]  9,660  were  admitted 
daring  the  year,  at  an  average  individual  rate  of  $100  66  per  annum,  and  an 
aggregate  yearly  rate  of  $1,979,062  67.  Of  applications  for  increased  pensions, 
of  the  same  class,  19,309  were  admitted,  at  an  average  additional  rate  (chiefly 
on  account  of  minor  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  as  provided  by  the 
act  of  July  25,  1866)  of  $59  59  each — at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $1,150,646. 

The  total  number  of  enrolled  invalid  pensioners  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1867, 
was  70,802,  the  total  amount  of  whose  pensions  was  $6,478,004  14;  and  the 
total  number  of  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  enrolled  as  pension- 
ers was,  at  the  same  date,  82,291,  and  the  yearly  amount  of  their  pensions 
$9,664,075  83 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  153,093  army  pensioners,  of  both  classes, 
at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $16,142,079  97. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  the  only  surviving  revolutionary  sol- 
dier then  receiving  a  pension,  Samuel  Downing,  of  Edinburg,  Saratoga  county, 
New  York,  has  died.  By  special  acts  of  Congress  two  other  veterans,  John 
Gray,  of  Ohio,  and  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  of  New  York,  have  been  granted  pen- 
sions as  revolutionary  soldiers,  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  annum,  who  were  not 
enrolled  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers,  married  before  the  close  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  but  one  enrolled  pensioner  survived  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  viz.,  Nancy  Serena,  widow  of  Joseph  Serena,  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  those 
married  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1794,  there  were,  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1867,  68  surviving  pensioners;  of  those  married  before  January  1,  1800, 
50 ;  and  of  those  married  after  the  last  named  date,  878.     The  total  number  of 
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ths  widows  of  revolationarj  soldiers  whose  names  were  on  the  pension  rolls  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  jear  was  997.  This  aggregate  includes  a  small  number 
residing  in  southern  States,  whose  pensions  were  restored  on  proof  of  continnoos 
loyalty.  Of  the  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers  married  prior  to  January  1, 
1800,  but  119  remained  of  the  158  whose  names  were  on  the  rolls  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Of  these  119  pensioners,  1 8  reside  in  New  York ;  14  in  Maine ; 
11  in  New  Hampshire;  10  in  Kentucky;  9  in  Massachusetts;  9  in  Virginia; 
9  in  North  Carolina ;  8  in  Pennsylvania ;  6  in  Connecticut ;  5  in  Ohio ;  5  in 
Tennessee :  4  in  Vermont ;  3  in  New  Jersey ;  3  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
2  in  West  Virginia ;  and  1  in  each  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

The  number  of  widowp  and  orphans  pensioned  by  reason  of  deaths  incident 
to  service  in  the  wars  subsequent  to  the  Revolution  and  prior  to  the  rebellion 
was,  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1867,  1,310 — an  increase  of  83  during  the  year, 
chiefly  by  reason  of  the  restoration  of  pensions  to  residents  of  the  States  lately 
in  insurrection.  The  invalid  pensioners  of  this  intermediate  period,  as  well  as  the 
widows  and  orphans,  are  included  in  the  preceding  aggregates. 

The  whole  amount  paid  to  invalid  pensioners  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
86,428,532  58;  and  to  widows, orphans, and  dependent  relatives, $11,873,182  71; 
making  the  grand  total  of  payments  to  army  pensioners,  (including  expenses  of 
the  disbursing  agencies,)  for  the  year,  $18,301,715  26. 

The  balance  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  for  paying  army  pensions 
was,  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1867,  81,702,296  86. 

NAVY  PENSIONS. 

The  original  applications  for  invalid  pensions,  by  reason  of  casualties  occurring 
in  the  navy  service,  admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  numbered 
137,  at  a  total  yearly  rate  of  810,317 ;  and  the  admitted  applications  for  in- 
creased pensions,  of  the  same  class,  206,  at  an  annual  aggregate  of  $17,892.  Of 
original  applications  of  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  for  navy  pen- 
sions, 233  were  admitted  during  the  same  period,  at  an  aggregate  rate  of  $31,856 
per  annum  ;  and  120  pensioners  of  this  class  were  increased,  at  a  total  yearly 
rate  of  $6,792. 

The  total  number  of  navy  invalid  pensioners  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
rolls  June  30, 1867,  was  1,054,  at  an  aggregate  vearly  rate  of  $89,652  25  ;  and 
the  total  number  of  widows,  orphans,  and  depenoent  relatives  whose  names  were 
on  the  navy  pension  rolls  at  the  same  date  was  1,327,  requiring  an  aggregate 
annual  amount  of  $305,742  25. 

The  whole  amount  paid  to  navy  invalid  pensioners  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $77,241  28;  and  the  whole  amount  paid  to  widows,  orphans,  and  depend- 
ent relatives  of  officers  or  seamen  of  the  navy  was  $240,999  92,  making  the 
total  amount  of  navy  pensions  paid  during  the  year  $318,241  20. 

The  balance  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  for  pa^  ing  navy  pensions 
was,  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1867,  $175,796  82. 

,  GRAND   AGGRBGATB. 

The  total  number  of  pensioners  of  all  classes  whose  names  remained  on  the 
rolls  June  30,  1867,  was  155,474.  The  number  of  new  pensioners  added  to 
the  rolls  during  the  year  was  36,482,  and  the  number  of  pensioners  dropped 
from  the  rolls  on  account  of  deaths,  remarriages,  Or  other  causes  was  7,932. 
The  number  of  pensions  increased  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  chiefly  under  the 
acts  of  June  G  and  July  25, 1866,  was  33,581.  The  total  annual  amount  of  pen- 
sions was,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  $10,447,822  22,  and  the  amount  paid  during 
the  year,  (including  arrears  and  expenses  of  disbursement,)  $18,619,956  46. 
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BTATI8TICAL  TABLES. 

For  fuller  details,  ehowing  the  transactions  of  this  office  in  the  several  States 
and  at  the  yarious  pension  agencies,  reference  is  made  to  the  tabular  statements 
appended  to  this  report. 

The  following  summary  will  aid  in  a  ready  comparison  of  the  transactions  of 
this  bureau  for  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1867 : 

1865.  1866.  1867. 

Whole  number  of  admissions               40,563  51,471  70,063 

Wholenumberofpensioners.                85,986  126,722  155,474 

Yearly  rate $8,023,445  43  $11,674,474  31  $16,447,822  22 

Amount  paid 8,525,153  11  13,459,996  43  18.619,956  46 

The  nnmber  of  pensioners  of  the  several  classes  whose  names  were  on  the 
rolls  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  was,  during  the  last  seven  years,  as  follows : 


1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

Revoltitioiiary  soldiers  .. 
Widows  of  do 

63 

2,728 

4,725 

2,236 

427 

530 

30 

1,850 

3,878. 

1,485 

421 

483 

18 

1,573 

7,248 

4,820 

544 

577 

12 

1,418 

22,767 

25,433 

7J2 

793 

3 

1,114 

35,041 

47,972 

839 

1,017 

1 

931 

54,620 

68,957 

1,032 

1,181 

997 

Army  invalids .-.-- 

70,802 

Widows,  &c.,  (army). .. 
Navy  invalids. . ---. .... 

81,294 
1.054 

Widows,  &c,  (navy)... 

1,327 

Total 

10,709 

8,147 

14,780 

51,135 

85,986 

126,722 

155,474 

BOUNTY  LAND. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1867,  the  number  of  applications  for 
bounty  land  admitted  was  as  follows : 

No.  of  acres. 
Under  the  act  of  February  11,  1847,    4  warrants  for  160  acres  each.  640 

Under  the  act  of  September  28, 1850,     3  warrants  for  40  acres  each . .  120 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1855. . .  887  warrants  for  160  acres  each.   141,  920 

Do do 39  warrants  for  120  acres  each .       4,  680 

Do do 19  warrants  for  80  acres  each . .       1,  520 

Do do 2  warrants  for  40  acres  each . .  80 

Whole  nnmber  of  warrants 954    Whole  number  of  acres ...   148,  960 

There  were  39  duplicates  issued  during  the  same  period,  in  lieu  of  lost  war- 
rants, and  32  warrants  were  cancelled.  Original  applications  to  the  number  of 
908  were  received,  and  3,114  suspended  applications  were  re-examined. 
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PENSION   SURGEONS. 


Tbe  enbjoined  list  compriees  tbA  names  of  tbe  ezaminiDg  pnrgeoDB  for  this 
office,  designated  in  accordance  with  the  provieionB  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
act  of  July  14, 1862,  and  acting  as  such  at  this  date: 


EXAMINIKG  SURGEON& 

CONNECTICUT. 


Names. 


A.  L.  Williams 

H.L.W.Burritt 

W.  H.  Trowbridfifo 

£11  F.  Hendrick 

Pinckney  W.  Ellsworth. 
Rial  Strickland 

B.  N.  Comings 

James  Welch 

C.  B.Maltbie 

David  £.  BoBtwick 

Henry  S.Turrill 

Harmon  W.  Shove 

G.H.Atwood 

Miner  C.  Hazen 

RufuB  Baker 

Henry  Pierpont 

R.  McCurdy  Lord 

Ralph  Famsworth 

A.  W.Nelson 

John  B.  Lewis 

8.  G.  Risley 

Samuel  Hutchins 

David  C.  Card 


Counties. 


Fairfield 
...do.-.. 


...do 

...do 

Hartford.. 

...do 

...do 

Litchfield  . 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


:...do 

Middlesex . 
do. 


New  Haven  . . 
New  London  . 
....do 


....do 

Tolland... 

....do 

Windham . 
....do 


Post  office  address. 


Brookfield. 
Bridgeport 
Stamford. 
Danbury. 
Hartford. 
Enfield. 
New  BritMii. 
West  Winsted. 
Falls  Village. 
Litchfield. 
New  Milford. 
Woodbury. 

Do. 
Haddam. 
Middletown. 
New  Haven. 
New  London. 
Norwich. 
New  London. 
RockviUe. 

Do. 
West  Killingly. 
Willimantic. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Jonathan  Letterman . 


San  Francisco  .....'.    San  Francisco. 


DELAWARE. 

Isaac  Jumn ...*••....  ..................... 

Kent 

Dover 

James  F.  Wilson 

Newcastle 

Wilmington. 
Do. 

D.  W.  Maull 

....do...l 

8  D.  Biarshall 

Sussex ............ 

Georgetown. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


James  Phillips. 
W.  W.Potter.. 
H.  A.  Robbins 
W.  D.  Stewart 
8.  J.  Radcliffe.. 


Washington . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Washington. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Georgetown. 


ILLINOIS. 


Joseph  Robbins . . . 
Moses  F.  Bassett  . 
Charles  H.  Evans. 


Adams.... 

....do 

Alexander. 


Quincy. 
Do. 
Cairo. 
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iLUNOis— Continued. 


Names. 


Coiinti<)8. 


Post  office  address. 


JacqiiM  Rarold 

John  Bond 

r.C.  Lattimer 

E.&  Blanchard 

P.  1-Yuik  Etter 

H.  C.  McPherson 

Winston  Somere 

F.R.  Payne 

E,  W.  Boyles 

James  Portmess 

AaroD  Ferguson 

Y.  R.  Bridges 

Jrtseph8.Hildreth 

<JC.  Paoli 

Wmiam  A- Knox 

Henry  M  Lyman 

Dhd.  Nevcomb 

Mrph^n  D.  Meserve  - . 

^^ael  T.  Ailing 

M«esC.  KellojTg 

I^aac  W.  Ganrin 

K.E.  Ballon 

Joha  Wright 

JsmssL.Reat 

Abrain  J.  Miller  

L  W.  Lowe 

LewUW.  Smith 

Richard  T.  Hierfpn^-- 

Samael  Hamilton 

R.R.  McDowell 

GwgeW.  Wright..-. 
Joseph  W.  Redden.-.. 

JsQics  B.  Samuel 

John  N.  Freeman . . . . . 

Z.K.  Millard 

Charles  Hay 

JohnK.  Boude 

H.Howey 

Albeit  DeLesynski... 

CM.  Clark... 

William  C.  Brown... 

William  J.  Fain    

John  W.  Lawrence  .  - 

J'*hn  H.  Maxwell 

E.E.  Wellborn 

Joseph  O.  Hamilton.. 

E.  D.  Kittoe 

George  Bratton 

J'^phH.  Way 

O.D.Howell 

D.W.Young 

J.W.fipAlding 

Jason  Duncan 

£•8.  Cooper 

^rgeW:Foote  .-. 

Benjamin  8.  Cory 

Chester  Hard 

Daniel  D.  Thompson 

Olirer  Everett 

J.R.  Corbus 

Eiiab  W.  Capron  -..- 

JrisUm  Rogers 

gunnel  garipent 

R.  D.  Hammond. .... 


Bond 

Brown 

Bureau 

...do 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Clark 

Clay 

...do 

Coles 

...do 

Cook 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

...do 

....do -.. 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton #. 

....do 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

.-..do 

....do 

Hardin 

Henry 

do 

Jackson 

....do 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson  

Kankakee 

Kane 

....do 

Kuox 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Lake 

La  Salle 

....do 

Lee 

....do 

Livingston 

Logan  

McDonough 


Greenville. 
Versailles. 
Princeton. 
Neponset. 
Mt.  Carroll. 
Beardstown. 
Urbana. 
Marshall. 
Clay  City. 
Xenia. 
Charleston. 
Mattoon. 
Chicago. 
•  Do. 

Do. 

Do.      . 
Palatine. 
Robinson. 
Neoga. 
Genoa. 
Sycamore. 
Sandwich. 
Clinton. 
Tuscola. 
Paris. 
Albion. 
Effingham. 
Vaudalia. 
Frankfort. 
Lewistown. 
Canton. 
Sbawneetown. 
Carrolton. 
Morris. 

McLeansboro'. 
Warsaw. 
Carthage. 
Dallas  City. 
Rosiclare. 
Galva. 
Geneseo. 
Murphysboro'. 
Carbondale. 
Newton. 
Mt.  Vernon. 
Jerseyville. 
Galena. 
Vienna. 

Kankakee  City. 
Aurora. 

Do. 
Galesburg, 
Knoxville. 
Henderson. 
Galesburg. 
Waukegan. 
Ottowa. 

Do. 
Dixon. 
Amboy. 
Puutiac. 
Fairburg. 
Lincoln. 
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Illinois — Continned. 


Names. 


Conntiefl. 


Post  office  address. 


Abner  Hagar 

H.  W.  Richardson 

Henry  C.  Dean 

Eli  K.  Crothers 

Henry  Conkling 

Ira  B.  Curtis 

John  P.  Matthews 

JohnH.Wier 

A.  S.Haskell 

Isaac  H.  Reeder 

JohnL.  Hallam 

Carl  Reichniann 

P.  L.  Dieffenbacher 

John  H.  Scott 

Thomas  S.  Stanwaj 

John  S.Hims 

Henry  Jones 

William  W.  Bums 

F.  A.  McNeil 

Allen  M.  Pierce 

Oeorge  L.  Lucas 

William  N.  Bottomly 

John  McLean 

Byron  B.Jones 

Benjamin  Norris 

H.W.  McCoy 

C.T.Jones 

A.B.Beattie 

George  W.  Carrothers 

Thomas  Gait i- 

Samuel  C.  Plummer 

Ferdinand  Rubach 

Cornelius  Baker 

Thomas  S.  Hening 

Henry  C.  Barren 

Clark  Roberts 

Enos  Penwell 

Thomas  Hall 

Benjamin  T.  Buckley 

Elias  C.DePuy 

George  W.  Schuchard 

Philip  H.  Barton 

John  J.  Lose  her 

John  A.  Young 

Elihu  H.Henry 

John  D.  Cope 

Francis  Ronalds    

Frank  J.  Foster 

Henry  Utley 

Abisha  S.  Hudson 

Henry  C.  Donaldson 

C.  A.  Griswold 

J.F.Dapgert 

Heury  F.  Woodruff 

James  Davidson 

George  L.Owen 

JabezB.  Lyman 

James  McCann 


McHenry ... 

do 

....do 

McLean  .... 

....do 

Macon 

Macoupin..., 
Madison  .... 

....do 

Marshall 

Marion 

Mason 

....do 

Massac 

Mercer 

Montgomery  , 

Morgan 

Ogle 

....do 

Peoria 

....do 

.^:^:::::::: 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Randolph.... 
....do......... 

Richland 

Rock  Island  . 

....do  

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon . . . 

....& 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson  .. 

do 

Union 

Vermillion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

White 

...do 

Whitesides... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Will 

...do 

Williamson .. 

...do  

Winnebago  .. 
ford.... 


Woodfor( 


Marengo. 
Woodstock. 
Algonquin. 
Bloomington 

Do. 
Decatur. 
CarlinviUe. 
Edwardsville. 
Alton. 
Lacon. 
Centralia. 
Bath. 
Havana. 
Metropolis. 
New  Boston. 
Hillsboro'. 
Jacksonville. 
Polo. 

Mt.  Morris. 
Peoria. 

Do. 
Tamaroa. 
Du  Quoin. 
Monticello. 
Pittsfield. 
Golconda. 
Chester. 
Red  Bud. 
Olney. 
Rock  Island. 

Do. 
Belleville. 
Harrisbnig. 
Springfield. 

Do. 
Winchester. 
Shelbyville. 
Toulon. 
Freeport. 

Do. 
Jonesboro. 
Danville. 
Mt.CarmeL 
Monmouth. 
Irvington. 
Fairfield. 
Grayirille. 
Carmi. 
Sterling. 

Do.'' 
Morrison. 
Fulton. 
Lockport. 
Joliet. 
Marion. 
Bainbridga. 
Rockford. 
El  Paso. 
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INDIANA. 


Name. 


Coonties. 


Poflt  office  addreiis. 


Thomas  T.  Dorwin 

BeDJamiD  S.  Wood  worth. 

Solomon  Davis 

M.H.  Bonnel 

Asa  Coleman 

J.M.  Justice 

L.W.Beckwith 

Robert  H. Calbertson  ... 

W.P.Dunn 

E.R.Hawn 

John  A.  Sciidder 

M.H.Hardine 

John  L.  Wooden 

Solomon  Stough 

John  C.  Helm 

Mothew  Ruber 

M.M.  Latta 

C.8.Frink 

Samuel  W.  Vanoe 

William  A.  Clapp 

William  L.  Wilson 

Thomas  H.  Conner 

Hugh  H.  Patten 

Milton  Jay 

James  A.  Mi  nick 


William  J.  Hoadley... 

Isaac  Mendenball 

George  W.Riddell 

F.8.C.Gra78ton 

Amos  Frost 

James  H.  Longhridge  . 

Mannel  Reed 

William  Collins 

James  C.Bart 

E.H.Peck 

Silas  C.Sapp 

Leonard  Barber 

John  H.  Rerick 

Harvey  Pettibone 

Lather  Bnisie 

A.  L.  Goodwin 

George  W.  Mears 

P.  S.  Newcomer 

George  W.  Clippinger  . 

Henry  F.  Barnes 

Nehemiah  Sherman 

Isaac  C.  Walker 

James  F.Dodds 

Milton  Hemdon 

B.  D.  Blackstone 

S  W.  Lemmon 

8.  T.Williams 

Joshua  T.  Belles , 

William  D.  Thomas . . . 

John  Hawkins 

John  F.  McCarthy 

Edwin  V.  Spencer 

Samuel  Fisher 

Richard  Bosworth 

W'illiam  Anderson  . 

William  A.  Pugh , 

L^wis  Hnmphieys 

WMlliam  D.  Uutchings 
John  Perry 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew . 

Boone  

Cass 

....do 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn  ..-- 

Decatur  . 

De  Kalb 

Delaware  .... 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

.do. 


Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain  ... 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Grant 

Green 

Hendricks  .. 

Henry 

do 

Huntington . 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings  ... 

Knox 

Kosciusko  . . 
La  Grange.. 

...do..:... 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Marion 

...do 


...do 

...do........ 

Marshall . '. . . . 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

Noble , 

...do 

Owen 

Parke 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Putnam 

Randolph  ... 

Ripley 

Rush 

St.  Joseph 

Scott 

Shelby 


Decatur. 
Fort  Wayne. 
Columbus. 
Lebanon. 
Lofansport. 

Do. 
Jeffersonville. 
Bowling  Green. 
Frankfort. 
Leavenworth. 
Washington. 
Lawrenceburg. 
Greensburg. 
Waterloo. 
Muncie. 
Jasner. 
Gosnen. 
Elkhart. 
Connersville. 
New  Albany. 
Attica. 
Metamora. 
Princeton. 
Marion. 

Point  Commerce* 
Danville. 
Newcastle. 
Knightstown. 
Huntington. 
Seymour. 
Rensselaer. 
Jay. 

Madison. 
Vernon. 
Vincennes. 
Warsaw. 
Walcott's  Mills. 
La  Grange. 
Crown  Point. 
Laporte. 
Mitchell. 
Indianapolis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Plymouth. 
Peru. 

Bloomington. 
Crawfordsville. 
Martinsville. 
Albion. 
Kendallville. 
Spencer. 
Rock  vi  lie. 
Petersburg. 
Valparaiso. 
Mt.  Vernon. 
Greencastle. 
Winchester. 
Versailles. 
Rushville. 
South  Bend. 
Lexington. 
ShelbyviUfl^ 
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Indiana— Oontinaed. 


Names. 


Counties. 


Post  office  address. 


Charles  W.  Gabbert. 

C.  D.Rice 

E.  8.  Gale 

Thomas  Chesnut 

William  F.Cady  ... 
M.  V.  B.  Newcomer  . 

A.W.Pinkerton 

John  B.  Johnston . . . 
Isaac  B.  Hedges  .... 

E.V.Bali 

Jason  Hollowaj 

Joseph  Jones 

T.  J.  Johnson 

William  Dickej 

Elias  Fisher 

S.  B.  Bushnell 


Spencer 

Steuben 

Switzerland  . 


lo 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh. 
Vermillion  . . . 

Vipo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Wayne 

do 

White 


Rockport. 
Angola. 
Vevay. 
Lafayette. 

Do. 
Tipton. 
Liberty. 
Evansville. 
Clinton. 
Tenpe  Haute. 
Wabash. 
WilUamspoit. 
Boonville. 
Centreville. 
Richmond. 
MonticeUo. 


IOWA. 


I.  H.  Hedge 

N.  Udell 

Williams.  Boyd 

S.  N.Pierce 

L.  J.  Alleman 

Samuel  Jones 

John  G.  House 

J.  F.  Kennedy 

David  H.  Henry 

H.  M.  Mixer 

E.  M.  Laws 

John  Low 

A.  B.  Hanna... 

John  £.  Ennis 

A.  B  Ireland 

Albert  W.  Morgan 

William  McK.  Findlcy . 

John  P.  Finley 

William  A.  Morse 

Philip  Harvey 

R.  S.  Lewis.*. 

C.  C.  Parker 

J.  S.  Hurd 

J.  N.  Penn 

J.  W.  Smith 

E.  B.  Fenn 

John  W.  Gustine 

J.  R.  Burgess 

John  H.  Cusack 

A.  W.  McClure 

Preston  L.  Lake 

J.  F.  Fairbank 

Benjamin  M.  Failor.... 

Richard  J.  Mohr 

Henry  Murray 

William  M.  Skinner 

Henry  W.  Selby 

H.  T.  Clearer 

R.  H.  Wyman 

A.  C.  Roberts 

Henry  Ristine 

J.  F.  Grimes 

H.W.Jay 


Allamakee  . . 
Appanoose... 

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan — 

Cedar 

Chickasaw... 

....do 

Clarke 

Clayton 

....do 

Clinton 

....do 

....do 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware  — 
Des  Moines  ., 

Dubuque 

Fayette 

Franklin..... 

Fremont 

Floyd 

Guthrie 

....do 

Hamilton  .... 

Hardin 

Henry 

Jackson  

...do 

Jasper  

Jefterson  .... 

Johnson  

Jones 

Keokuk 

Lee 

....do 

...do 

Lynn...... ., 

Louisa 


Lucas ,-Charitoi 


Waukon. 

Centreville. 

Vinton. 

Cedar  Falls. 

Montana. 

Waverly. 

Independence. 

Upton. 

Nashua. 

New  Hampton. 

Oceola. 

McGregor. 

Elkader. 

Lyons. 

Camanche. 

De  Witt. 

Bloomfield. 

Leon. 

Manchester. 

Burlington. 

Dubuque. 

Fayette. 

Hampton. 

Sidney. 

Charles  City. 

Guthrie  Centre. 

Panora. 

Webster  City. 

Eldora. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Maqnoklta  City. 

Sabula. 

Newton. 

Fairiield. 

Iowa  City. 

Auamosa. 

Sigoumey. 

Kei>kuk. 

Do. 
Fort  Madison. 
Marion. 
Wapello. 
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Iowa— Continued. 


Names. 


Counties. 


Post  office  address. 


8.  B.  Cherry... 
D.  A«  Hoffman . 
J.  T.  French... 
James  -Lang. . . . 
D.6  Frisbie. 


W.  B.  Cousins 

Christian  Hershe 

N.  L.VanSandt 

AG.  Field 

Charles  H.  Rawson 

Henry  Osborne 

Reuben  Rears 

Lucius  French 

Washington  F.  Peck... 

George  Stitzell 

S.  C.Rogers 

William  Craig 

WillUm  Hilton 

William  L.  Orr 

M.  A.  Dasbiell 

William  McClelland... 

George  Haj 

P.  D.  Silvemail 

John  A  Blanchaid 

H.C.  BuUis 

George  W.  Vauderhule. 


Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Muscatine.... 

Paee 

Polk 

....do 

Pottawatomie. 
Poweshiek . . . 

Scott 

.-..do 


Story 

Tama 

Van  Buren . 
Wap 


10. 

Warren 

Washington . 
Wayne 


Webster.... 
Winneshiek  . 
Woodbury . . 


Winterset. 

Oskaloosa. 

Knoxville. 

Marshalltown. 

Mitchell. 

Albia. 

Muscatine. 

Clarinda. 

Des  Moines. 

Do. 
Council  Bluffs. 
Grinuell. 
Davenport. 

Do 
Nevada. 
Toledo. 
Keosauqua. 
Agency  City. 
Ottumwa. 
Hartford. 
Washington. 
Corvdon. 

Fort  Dodge. 
Decorah. 
Sioux  City. 


KANSAS. 


George  W.  Cooper. 
William  J.  Burg^.. 

J.  8.  Redfield 

I.S.  Martin 

S.  C.  Harrington  . . 

Alonzo  Fuller 

Henry  S.  De  Ford  . 
Selden  W.  Joues  . . 

0.  C.  Bender 

L.B.  Hyatt 

J.  W.  Trueworthy . 

J.  J.  Sheldon 

D.  W.  Storuiont... 


Anderson  .... 

Atchison 

Bourbon 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

do 

Franklin 

Leavenworth . 

Linn 

.do 


Lyon . 
Nemeha.. 
Shawnee . 


Gamett. 
Atohison. 
Fort  Scott 
Highland. 
Lawrence. 

Do. 
Ottawa. 
Leavenworth. 
Mound  City. 

Do. 
Emporia. 
Seneca. 
Topeka. 


KENTUCKY. 


Samuel  K.  Rohrer  . 
W.  H.T.  Moss.... 

James  W^ise 

George  Cowan 

Robert  M.  Fairleigh 

James  Sy mpson 

Robert  C.  Wheeler. 

W.  G.  Hunter 

J.L.  Stockdell.... 

R.  P.  Samuel 

Hugh  Rodman 

William  C.  Johnsop 

A.  S.  Lewis 

William  T.  McNees 
LeviE.  Goslee 


Adair 

Bath 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Christian  . . . 

Clark 

Crittenden  . 
Cumberland 

Fayette 

Fleming  .  - . 
Franklin... 

Grant 

Green 

Harrison . . . 
Henry 


Columbia. 

Owiugsville. 

Catlettsburg. 

Danville. 

Hopkinsville. 

Winchester. 

Marion. 

Burksville. 

Lexington. 

Poplar  Plains. 

Frankfort. 

Williamstown. 

Greensburg. 

Cynthiana. 

Newcastle.  30QIC 
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Kentucky — Coutinned. 


Names. 


Comities. 


Post  oflBce  addrtfls. 


T.  H.  Moore 

Green  V.  Holland.... 
Thomas  W.  Colescott. 

Samuel  Brandeis 

J.  J.  Temple 

O.  P.Hemdon 

James  D.  Foster 

A.  D.  Voorhies 

J.F.Peyton 

J.R.  Bailey 

R.  C.  Chenanlt 

W.H.  Hopper 

John  Shackleford 

J.  B.  Sparks 

W.B.Greene 

Samuel  H.  Dempsey.. 

J.  F.  McMillan 

James  H.  Barbour — 

J.  W.F.Parker , 

Stephen  W.  Brown .  - . 

James  A.  Briggs 

Preston  Peter..  1 

A.  R.  Barton 


Hopkins 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

...do 

Kenton 

Knox 

Laurel 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mfuiison  . . . . 

Marion 

Mason 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Muhlenberg.. 

Nicholas 

Pendleton... 

Pulaski 

Rock  Castle. 

Warren 

Washington. 
Whiteley 


Madisonville. 

McKee. 

Louisville. 

Do. 
Covington. 
Barbourville. 
London. 
Vanceburg. 
Stanford. 
Russellville. 
Richmond. 
Lebanon. 
Maysville. 
Harrodsbnrg. 
TompkinsvUle. 
Greenville. 
Carlisle. 
Falmouth. 
Somerset. 
Mt.  Vernon. 
Bowling  Green. 
Springfield. 
Whiteley  C.H. 


MAINE. 


Alonzo  Garcelon Androscoggin 

Benjamin  Bussy,  jr Aroostook .... 

Thomas  A.  Foster Cumberland  .. 

D.O.Perry do 

Alfred  Mitchell do 

H.  N.  Small do 

John  H.  Kimball do 

JohnN.  Houghton Franklin 

Edmund  Russell do 

P.H.Harding Hancock 

George  Parcher do 

Fred.  R.  Swazey do 

Stephen  Whitmore Kennebec 

N.  R.  Boutelle do 

J.  W.  Toward do 

Charles  N.  Germaine Knox 

JohnB  Walker d* 

Alden  Blossom Lincoln 

Samuel  Ford do 

D.Lowell  Lamson Oxford 

Thomas  H.  Brown do 

Ralph  K.  Jones <  Penobscot 

James  C.  Weston ' do , 

Moses  S.  Wilson , I do , 

John  Benson | do , 

Luther  Rogers i do , 

O.  N.  Bradbury ' do 

Benjamin  Johnson I  Piscataquis... 

E.  A.  Thompson I do , 

Israel  Putnam Sagadahoc  ..., 

Charles  W.  Snow Somerset 

JohnG  Brooks i  Waldo 

A.G.Peabody !  Washington.. 

L.P.Babb ....do 

Samuel  B. Huntor do... 

Charles  £.  Swan ,....do... 


Lewiston. 

Houlton. 

Portland. 

Do. 
Brunswick. 
Portland. 
Bridgeton. 
Phillips. 
Farmington. 
Ellsworth. 

Do. 
Bucksport. 
Gardiner. 
Waterville. 
Augusta. 
Rockland. 
Union. 
Boothbay. 
Newcastle. 
Fryeburg. 
Paris. 
Bangor. 

Lincoln. 

Newport. 

Patten. 

Springfield. 

Dover. 
Do. 

Bath. 

Skowhegan. 

Belfast. 

Machias. 

Eastport. 

East  Machiaa. 

CaWa.        T 
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Maine— Contiaaed. 


Names. 

Counties. 

Post  offitse  address. 

Wftrren  ITmiter . . ....  ...••*  ....^a  •...  ....*. 

Washingfton 

.-..do 

do 

Cheriyfield. 
Dennysville. 
Pembroke. 

A.R  Lincoln 

H.  B.Knowles 

Theodore  H.  Jewett....^ 

York 

South  Berwick. 

John  L.  Allen 

Josiah  F.  Day 

do 

....do 

Haco. 

Alfred. 

John  A.  HajB .............................. 

....do 

Biddeford. 

MARYLAND. 


C  H.Ohr 

W.M.  Wright 

J  Robert  Ward 

R.E,Dor8e7..-'. 

Henry  W,  Owings... 

William  H.  Norris 

A.  W.  Dode« 

R.H.Tuft 

Thomas  King  Carroll. 
WillUm  H.  Baltzell.. 
George  A.  Wheeler . . . 


Alleghany. 
Baltimore . 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Cecil . 
Dorchester . 
Frederick . . 
Howard  . . . 


Cumberland. 
Baltimore. 
Govanstown. 
St.  Dennis. 
Baltimore. 

Do. 

Do. 
Elkton. 
Cambridge. 
Frederick. 
Alberton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


John  M.  Smith 

Olivers   RK>t 

Oei»rpe  C.  Lawrence. . 

Eiiphalet  Wright 

Horace  D.  Train 

Kathan  S.  Babbitt 

Foster  Hooper 

JohnH.Mackie 

Henry  B.  Hubbard... 

John  Pierce 

W.H.  Burleigh 

Henry  C.Perkins.... 

DnYidChoate 

Kendall  Flint 

Iwac  F.  Gallonpe 

EbenezprHunt 

Henry  M.  Chase 

CharlesLuFisk.jr.- 

AdamC.  Deane 

Edward  Barton 

CjTns  Temple 

Peter  L.  B.  Stickney. 

Alfred  Lambert 

James  H.  Watarman. 
William  Holbrook.... 
George  F.  Thompson. 

Samuel  A.  Fisk 

Albert  H.  Daniels.... 

AmosB.  Bancroft 

Samuel  Richardson... 

AUmzo  Chapin 

Nathan  Allen , 

JQ  A.  HcCoUister . 

Ward  E.  Wright 

J.L.  SulUran 


Barnstable . 
Berkshire . . 

....do 

....do 


do.. 

do.. 
Bristol. 
....do.- 
...do.. 
Dukes . 
Essex . . 

do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do.... 

do.... 
FrankHn. 
...do.... 


...do 

...do 

Hampden. 

—  do 

...do 


...do 

Hampshire. 

do. 

do. 


Middlesex. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Barnstable. 
Pittsfield. 
North  Adams. 

Sheffield. 

North  Adams. 

Fall  River. 

New  Bedford. 

Taunton. 

Edgartown. 

Lawrence. 

Newbury  port. 

Salem. 

Haverhill. 

Lynn. 

Danyers. 

Lawrence. 

Greenfield. 

Do. 
Orange. 
Heath. 
Chicopee. 
Springfield. 
Westfield. 
Palmer. 
Belchertown. 
Northampton. 
Amherst. 
Charles  town. 
Watertown. 
Winchester. 
Lowell. 

Groton  Junction. 
Cambridgeport. 
Maiden.    ^  ^ 
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Massachusetts— Continued. 


Names. 


Counties. 


Post  office  address. 


John  B.  Kinpf 

Alex.  Jj.  B.  Monroe 

Jos.  G.  8.  Hitchcock. . . 

Alexander  Jackson 

Jas.  M.  Underwood 

F.A.Sawyer 

George  Stevens  Jones.. 

8.  L.  Sprague 

Wm.  H.  Page 

John  W.  Foye 

A.  H.  Wilson 

Oramel  Martin 

Charles  W.  Whitcomb  . 

Alfred  Miller 

Joshua  Porter 

E.  G.  Burnett 

George  M.  Morse 

JohnG.  Metcalf 

Henry  Clarke 

George  Jewett 

Edward  M.  Wheeler ... 

Ira  Russell 

Joseph  W.  Hastings... 


Nantucket . 
Norfolk... 
do. 


Plymouth 

...do 

...do 


Suffolk 
...do.. 
...do.., 


...do 

...do 

Worcester. 
...do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Nantucket 

Med  way. 

Fozborough. 

Plymouth. 

Abington. 

War^am. 

Boston. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
South  Boston. 
Worcester. 
Barre. 
Fitchburg. 
North  Brookfield. 
Webster. 
Clinton. 
Mendon. 
Worcester, 
Fitchburg. 
Spencer. 
Winchendon. 
Warren. 


&IICHIGAN. 


Abram  R.  Calkins 

John  Roberts 

Robert  F.  Stratton 

George  L.  Ames 

Stephen  8.  Cutter 

Matthew  Gill 

Lewis  W.  Fasquelle  ... 

Charles  N.  Hayden  . 

Seneca  H.  Gage 

Charles  A.  Merritt 

Samuel  M.  Wilkins 

David  Clark , 

Gilbert  E.  Waters 

B.  D.  Ashton 

Wm.  D.  Scott 

JohnW.Falley 

Abram  S.  Heaton 

Joseph  B.  Hull 

Ira  H.  Bartholomew  . . . 

Wesley  Wight 

Wm.  B.  Thomas 

Delos  Bramau 

Joseph  Tftnnicliffe,  jr.. 
Homer  O.  Hitchcock . . . 

J.  W.Fisk 

ZenasE.  Bliss 

Arvine  Peck 

Greorge  K.  Johnson 

William  A.  Jackson  ... 

E.  P.  Andrews 

Syene  Hale 

George.  W.  Bowen 

Robert  C.  Hutton 

Seth  L.  Andrews 

Thomas  W.  Hitchcock  . 
Morgan  L.  Hewitt 


Allegan 

Barry 

Bemen 

....do 

Branch  

Calhoun 

Clinton 

Eaton 

....do 

....do 

....do 

GcDesee 

....do 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Ingham 

do 

....do 

Ionia 

Isabella 

Jackson  

Kalamazoo 

....do 

Kent 

....do 

....do 

Lapeer 

Lenawee 

....do 

....do 

Livingston 

Macomb 

....do 

Marquette 


Allegan. 

Hastings. 

St.  Joseph. 

Niles. 

Coldwater. 

Marshall. 

St.  John*s. 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Bellevue. 

Charlotte. 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Flint. 

Fentonvllle. 

Traverse  Citj, 

Ithica. 

Hillsdale. 

Hancock. 

Lansing. 

Do. 
Stockbridge. 
Ionia. 
Isabella. 
Jackson. 
Kalamasoo. 

Do. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Lowell. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Lapeer. 
Adrian. 
Hudson. 
Adrian, 
HowelL 
Romeo, 
Mt.  C*emen8. 
Marquotie. 
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Names. 


Counties. 


Post  office  address. 


DtnW  F.  Woolley 

Edward  Dorsch 

8eth  Spnigue 

8.R.  Wooster 

Marshall  L.  Green .... 

D.W.  C.  Wade 

Edwin  Ellis 

Jacob  B  McNett 

Sjlvester  L.  Morris  . . . 
Arphax  Farasworth... 
CjmsM.  Stock  well... 
Wiiliam  W.  Anderson. 

D.  F.Alsdorf 

Fayette  Parsons 

&  L.  Herrick 

K.  C.  Bateman 

Jnlien  H.  Axtell 

JohnT.  Keables 

Alexander  Ewin^ 

DsTid  A.  Post 

William F.  Breakej... 

William  Lewitt 

JohnB.  Score! 

Louis  Davenport 


Mecosta... 
Monroe.... 
Montcalm  . 
Muskeg|on  . 
Oaklaim  . . . 
do. 


Ontonagon. 

Ottawa 

do. 


Saginaw  . . . . 
St. Clair  .... 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee.. 
St.  Joseph... 

...do 

...do 

Tuscola 

Van  Baren.. 
Washtenaw . 
....do 


...do... 
...do... 
Wayne  , 


Big  Rapids. 

Monroe. 

Greenville. 

Muskegon. 

Pontiac 

Holley. 

Ontonagon. 

Gran  j  Saven. 

Holland. 

East  Saginaw. 

Port  Huron. 

Lexington. 

Corunna. 

Burr  Oak. 

Three  Rivers. 

Centreville. 

Tuscola. 

Decatnr. 

Dexter. 

Ypsilanti. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Do 
Detroit. 

Do. 


I 


MINNESOTA. 


William  R.  McMahan . 

J.  E.  Finch 

J.  J.  Everhard 

£.  J.  Kingsbary 

Albert  C.  Wedge 

Charles  N.  Hewitt.... 

A  E.  Ames 

J.  B.  LeBlond 

Otis  Ayer 

Orlenzer  Allen 

E.C.Cross 

Samuel  Willey 

L  W.  Dennison 

J.  L.  Wakefield 

J.V.Wren 

J*D.  Wheelock 

Solomon  Blood 

William  L.  Lincoln  . . . 
Franklin  Stoples 


Blue  Earth. 
Dakota  . . . . . 

Dodge 

Fillmore 

Freeborn.... 
Goodhue  ... 
Hennepin . . 
Houston  . . . 
Le  Sueur... 

Mower 

Olmstead  .. 

Ramsey 

Rice 

Scott 

Stearns 

....do 

Steele 

Wabashaw. 
Winona . . . . 


Mankato. 

Hastings. 

Mantorville. 

Spring  Valley. 

Albert  Lea. 

Red  Wing. 

Minneapolis. 

Brownsville. 

Le  Sueur. 

Austin. 

Rochester. 

St.  Paul. 

Faribault. 

Shakopee. 

St.  Cloud. 

Do. 
Owatonna. 
Wabashaw. 
Winona. 


MISSOURI. 


KobertH.  Brown... 

Henry  Frasse 

"niomas  J.  Dnnn  ... 

JohnR.  Smith 

W.  8.  Holland 

James  B.  Colegrove. 
William  L  Heddens. 

Wesley  Jones 

Patrick  Oilroy 

E.  Henry  Davis  . .  - . 
John  Baker 


Adair.... 
Andrew.. 
Atchison  . 
Barry  ... 
Benton  .. 
...do.... 


Buchanan 

...do 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Clark 

Cole 


Eirksville. 

Savannah. 

Rockport. 

Eeetsville. 

Warsaw. 

Lincoln. 

St.  Joseph. 

Do 
Cape  Girardeau. 
Waterloo. 
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MissouRi-^ontmued. 


Names. 


Counties. 


Post  office  addrens. 


John  Fetzer 

John  King 

Samuel  L.  Bolton . 

G.  R.  Crockett 

Jonathan  £.  Tefft 

Isaac  Coles 

Georgfe  W.  Newman  ., 

Michael  Lehmer 

George  W.  Farrar 

Johnston  Lykens 

William  A.  Wikox  .. 

Amos  U.  Caffee 

A.  W.  Reese 

Luther  J.  Matthews ... 
William  P.  Boulware 

N.  B.  Hooker 

Samuel  Shook 

Henry  J.  Churchman 

N.  S.  Richardson 

P.  A.  Heitz 

W.  D.  Foster 

A.  W.  Chenoweth 

K.  G.  Smith 

A.  B.  Turner 

Henry  J.  Maynard.... 

Joseph  B.  Dunn 

John  W.  Trader 

L.  A.  Wilson 

EzekielM.Bartlett.... 

Jas.  I.  Tyree 

J.  G.  Halt 

William  Blair 

Moody  Manson 

Frank  G,  Porter 

E.  A.  Clark 

James  C.  Whitehill  ... 

W.  O.  McLeod 

W.  W.  Shearer 

I.  B.  Bell 

J.  H.  Houser 


Cooper... 

Dade 

....do  ... 
Gentry  .. 
Greene . . . 
Grundy . . 
Harrison . 
Holt  .... 

Iron 

Jackson  . 
do. 


Jasper 

Johnson . . . 

Laclede 

Lafayette  .. 
Lawrence . . 

Linn 

Livingston . 

Macon 

Marion 

do. 


McDonald 

Mercer 

Moniteau  .. 
Newton  ... 
Nodaway  .. 

Pettis 

Phelps  .... 

Pike 

Pulaski... 
Putnam — 
Randolph . . 

Ray 

St.  Louis  .. 
...do , 


...do 

Shelby 

Sullivan 

Washington . 
Worth 


Boonville. 
Dadeville. 
Greenfield. 
Albany. 

Trenton. 

Bethany. 

Oregon. 

Iron  ton. 

Kansas  City. 

Independence. 

Carthage. 

War:ensbnTg. 

Lebanon.. 

Lexington. 

Mount  Yemen. 

Laclede. 

Chillicothe. 

Macon  City. 

Palmyra. 

HannibaL  • 

Pineville. 

Princeton. 

California. 

Newtonia. 

Maryyille. 

Sedalia. 

Rolla. 

Louisiana. 

Waynesville. 

Unionville. 

HuntsviUe. 

Fox. 

St  Louis. 

Do. 

Do.  ■ 
Shelbyville. 
Milan. 
Potosi. 
Grant  City. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


David  B.  Nelson 

Andrew  J.  Thompson . 

J.  R.  Smith 

William  H.  Grant 

Horace  P,  Downs 

Thomas  B.  Kitredge... 

George  W.  Pierce 

Jacob  E.  Stickney 

Phineas  Spalding 

Ira  S.  Chase 

Charles  H.  Boynton . . . 

Cyrus  K.Kelly 

Jesse  A.  Sanborn 

John  A.  Dana 

L.  C.  Bean 

William  D.  Buck 

Albert  Smith 

John  H.  Cutler 


Belknap  . 
do. 


Carroll 
do. 
do. 


Cheshire . 
....do.... 

Coos 

Grafton.. 

do. 

do. 


-do. 


do. 

....do 

....do 

Hillsborough . 

;i.'.'do!!!II!!; 


Gilford. 

Lacouia. 

Wohborongh. 

Ossipee. 

Tamworth. 

Keene. 

Winchester. 

I^incaster. 

Haverhill. 

Bristol. 

Lisbon. 

Plymouth. 

Compton. 

Holdemess. 

Lebanon. 

Manchester. 

Peterborough. 

Mason  Village. 
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Names. 


Daniel  F.  Frye 

Evan  B.  Hammond .. 
Francis  N.  Gibson . . . . 

Francis  P.  Fitch 

R.  P  J.  Tenney 

Benjamin  S.  Warren  . 
William  G.  Perry.... 

William  Laijrhton 

William  Perry 

James  H.  Crombie  . . . 

I.M.  Gould 

James  H.  Wheeler .  - . 
John  W.  Bucknam  . . 

Samael  G.  Jarvis 

Thomas  Sanborn 


Counties. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

Merrimack  . . 

...do 

Rockingham 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Strafford 

...do 

Sullivan 

....do 


Post  office  address. 


Francistown. 

Nashua. 

New  Ipswich. 

Milford. 

Pittsfield. 

Concord. 

Exeter. 

Portsmouth. 

Exeter. 

Derry. 

Raymond. 

Dover. 

Great  Falls. 

Claremont. 

Newport 


KEW  JERSEY. 


H.  E.Bowles 

p.  F.Hyatt 

Benjamin  H.  Stratton  . 

Lorenzo  F.  Fisler 

James  A.  Armstrong  . . 

Ephraim  Holmes 

J  Henry  Clark 

Stephen  Personett 

A.  W.  WoodhuU 

J.  D.  Osborne 

C.  F.  Clarke 

B.  A.  Watson 

Irenaeus  R.  Glenn 

Charles  Hodge,  jr 

James  B.  Coleman 

Azariah  D.  NewcU  . . . . 
William  S.  Combs  .... 

Lewis  Fisher 

Alexander  W.  Rogers  , 

Quinton  Gibbon 

Thomas  Ryerson  . 

J.  Q.  Stearns 

Philip  F.  Brakeley.... 


Atlantic  .... 
Burlington . . 

do 

Camden  .... 

....do 

Cumberland. 

Essex 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Gloucester  .. 

Hudbon 

Hunterdon . . 

Mercer 

....do 

Middlesex  ... 
Monmouth  .. 

Morris 

Passaic 

Salem 

Sussex 

Union 

Wanen 


Hammonton. 
Bordentown. 
Mount  Holly. 
Camden. 

Do. 
Greenwich. 
Newark. 
Verona. 
Newark. 

Do. 
Woodbury. 
Jersey  City. 
Reaville. 
Trenton. 

Do. 
New  Brunswick. 
Fret^hold. 
Morristown. 
Paterson. 
Salem. 
Newton. 
Elizabeth. 
Belvidere. 


NEW  YORK. 


Horace  H.  Nye 

Juhn  R.  Hartshorn. . . 

Benjamin  Norton 

Charles  W.  Saunders 
William  H.  Craig.... 

Herman  Bendell 

John  G.  Orton 

Oliver  T.  Bundy 

Thomas  J.  Williams  . 

Orin  A.  Tompkins 

John  L.  Eddy 

Edward  Hall 

Cyrus  Powers 

6.  W.  Hazeltine 

Horace  C.  Taylor 

John  Soencer 

H.  R.  Rogers.. .... .. 


Allegany  ... 

!!!!do  ".'.'.'.!'. 

....do 

Albany 

do 

Broome 

....do 

Cattaraugus. 
do 


....do 

Cayuga 

do 

Chautauqua . 

do 

....do 

....do 


Wellsville. 
Alfred. 
Belmont. 
Belfast 
Albany. 
Do. 
Bingham  ton. 
Deposit. 
EUicottville. 
Randolph. 
Allegany. 
Auburn. 
Moravia. 
Jamestown. 
Brockton. 
Westfield. 
Dunkirkr>  t 
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Names. 


John  K.  Stanchfield 

BlinnS.  Sill 

Au^stus  Willard 

Thomas  J.  Bailey 

George  W.  Avery 

William  N.  Coit 

Thomas  B.  Nichols 

AbijahP.  Cook 

Georgfe  W.  Bradford 

H.N.  Buckley 

A  Ifred  Hasbvoack 

George  L.  Sutton 

Horatio  N.  Loomis 

J.  E.  King 

George  B.  F&ge 

William  H  Kichardson  .. 

Theodore  Gay 

Langdon  J.  Marvin 

William  H.  Johnson 

Peter  R.  Furbeck 

Christopher  V.  Bamett... 
James  Jewell.... 

A.  H.  Knapp 

John  Root 

Edward  S.  Walker 

Abram  Haun 

J.  Mortimer  Crawe 

Charles  Rowland 

James  T.  Burdick 

N.W.Leighton 

Alexander  R.  Gebbie 

H.  8.  Hendee 

CD.  Budd 

Loren  J.  Ames 

William  B.  Alley 

Z.  H.  Blake 

Ira  Spencer 

V.  W.  Mason 

Peter  B.  Havens 

Stillman  Spooner 

Harvey  F.  Montgomery.. 

B.  L.  Hovey 

Morgan  Snyder 

Jeremiah  Snell 

Israel  I.  Buckbee 

William  M.  Chamberlain. 

James  Neil 

William  H.  Thompson... 

Edward  Bradley 

George  S.  Gale 

T.  Rush  Spencer 

Thomas  F.Smith 

Charles  Phelps 

J.  H.  Helmer 

Horace  B.  Day 

C.  B.  Coventry 

Robert  Frazier 

£.  A.  Munger 

Delos  A.  Crane 

Samuel  O.  Scudder 

J.V.Cobb 

Alonzo  Churchill 

T.  M.  Flandrau 

John  O.  Slocum , 


Counties. 


Chemung . 
Chenango. 


...do 

Clinton... 

...do 

Columbia . 
Cortland . . 
Delaware  . 
Dutchess  . 
do 


Erie. 
...do. 
Essex . 
....do. 


Franklin. 
Fulton... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

Green 

....do.... 


....do 

Gknesee  .. 
Herkimer . 

....do 

Jefferson.. 
Kines..... 

'.'.'.'.  do'.y.V. 
Lewis...., 

....do. 


...do 

Livingston . 


do.... 
Madison. 


.do. 


do... 
do... 
Monroe, 
.do. 


Montgomery . 

....do 

....do , 

New  York — 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do... 

do... 

do... 
Niagara. 
Oneida . . 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Onondaga . 


Post  office  address. 


Elmira. 
Bainbridge. 
Green. 
Norwich. 

Do. 
Champlain. 
Plattsburg. 
Hudson. 
Homer. 
Delhi. 

East  Fishkill. 
Buffalo. 

Do. 
Crown  Point. 
Westport. 
Malone. 
Northampton. 
Johnstown. 
G  lovers  vi  lie. 
Windham  Centre. 
Catsktll. 
Coxsackie. 
Batavia. 
Ilion 

Little  Falls. 
Watertown. 
Brooklyn. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lowville. 
Deer  River. 
Turin. 

Mount  Morna. 
Nunda. 
Dansvllle. 
De  Ruyter. 
Canastota. 
Hamilton. 
Oneida. 
Rochester. 

Do. 
Fort  Plain. 
Port  Jackson. 
Fonda. 
New  York  city. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lockport. 
Utica. 

Do. 
Camden. 
Waterville. 
Holland  PateoU 
Rome. 

Do. 
Utica. 
Rome. 
Camillos* 
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New  ToRK^Continned. 


Names. 


Coonties. 


Post  office  address. 


George  W.  Cook 

John  B.  Chapin 

Hiram  N.  Eastman 

Hazard  A.  Potter 

William  P.  Townsend... 

D.  W.  Cooper 

Edward  E.  Lee 

James  W.  Randall 

Charles  C.  P.Clark 

6.A.Da7ton 

FraDkS.  Low 

Horace  Lathrop 

G.  L.  Halsev 

Samuel  H.  Case 

Edward  E.  Collins 

Addison  Ely 

Fred.  D.  Leute 

Harvey  W.  Fowler 

R.B.  Bontecon 

Abram  S.  Bardett 

William  O'Meagher 

James  G.  Bacon 

Livinfi^ton  £11  wood 

Jacob  Dockstader 

William  Gulick 

Gilbert  D.  Baley 

Ruins  C.  Dunham 

Jeremiah  Dunn 

Alexis  H.  Cruttenden  — 

Fred.  R.  Wagner 

CD.  Robinson 

Alfred  Edelin 

B.F.  Sherman 

Samuel  C.  Wait 

C.C.Bates 

J.H.Ripley 

Jacob  L.  Hasbronck 

Lucius  H.  Allen 

Henry  B.  Chase 

Sumner  Rhoades 

Thomas  8.  Dawes 

AbijahOtts 

Robert  Longhran 

William  H.Miller 

Charles  O.  T.  Gillman... 

Kelson  Monroe 

£.  W.Howard 

A.  W.  Holden 

George  B.  Upham 

Philander  Stewart 

George  J.  Fisher 

V.  V.  Eltinr 

8.  Stephen  Launsberry.. 
EUsha  H.  Rockwood.... 

8.  Hiram  Plnmb 

A.  F.  Sheldon 

William  G.  Davis 

Ira  Shedd 

JohnC.  Pitts 

Richard  R.  C.  Bordwell  . 

Portens  C.  Gilbert 

F.  M.  Hammond 

George  W.  Brundage 


Onondaga. 
Ontario.... 

....do 

....do 


Orange. 
....do... 


...do... 
Orleans.. 
Oswego . 

!!!do!'.'. 
Otsf  go . . 

do... 

do... 


...do... 
Putnam . 
do. 


Rensselaer... 

...do 

Richmond... 

....do 

Saratoga 

Schenectady . 
Schoharie . . . 
Schuyler.... 
•  do. 


Seneca . . 
...do... 
Steuben . 
do... 


...do 

...do 

St.  Lawrence. 
...do 


do 

do 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins... 

do 

Ulster 

...do 

...do 

Washington. 

!!!!do!!!"!! 

Warren 

...do 

Westchester  . 

...do 

..-.do 


...do... 
...do... 
Wayne 


....do 

....do 

Wyoming, 
do 


Yates. 
...do. 
...do. 
....do. 


Syracuse. 

Canandaigua. 

Geoeva. 

Do. 
Goshen. 
Port  Jervis. 
Newburg. 
Albion. 
Oswego. 
Mexico. 
Pulaski. 
Cooperstown. 
Unadilla. 
Oneonta. 
Burlington. 
Carmel. 
Cold  Spring. 
Hoosick  Falls. 
Troy. 
Tompkinsville. 

Do. 
Saratoga  Springs. 
Schenectady. 
Sharon  Springs. 
Watkins. 
Havanna. 
Seneca  Falls. 
Lodi. 
Bath. 
Addison. 
Homellsville. 
Coming. 
Ogdensourg. 
Gouvemenr. 
Potsdam. 
Masscna. 
Mouticello. 
Owego. 
Ithaca. 

Do. 
Saugerties. 
Ellenville. 
Kingston. 
Sandy  Hill. 
Sal  em. 
Whitehall. 
Warrensburgh. 
Glen's  Falls. 
Yonkers. 
Peekskill. 
Sing  Sing. 
Tremont. 
Rye. 
Newark. 
Red  Creek. 
Lyons. 

Do. 
Arcade. 
Warsaw. 
Penn  Yan. 
Rushville. 
Penn  Yan. 
West  Dresden. 


28  I 
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OHIO. 


Names. 


C.  M.  Godfrey 

C.  I.  Neflf 

P.Henry  Clark 

William  M.  Eames 

William  Blackstone... 

CharleB  8.  Wilson 

William  G.  Kishler  ... 

J.M.Todd 

David  R.  Johnston  . . . 

J.  SykesEly 

Thomas  W  Gordon... 
Joseph  S.  McNeely  ... 
Samuel  M.  Stockton... 

Joseph  S.  Carter 

John  H  Rodgers 

H.  McCasky 

A.  T.  Davis 

James  Robertson 

D.  S.  Silver 

Charles  L.  Fawcett  ... 

Eli  Sturgreon 

Enoch  Sapp 

N.  £.  Hackedorn 

Francis  Meyer 

A.  £.  Jenner 

W.H.  Jones 

Jacob  Laisey 

Curtis  Otwell 

LN.Thacker 

Mathias  Gerhard 

A.H.Agard 

Philip  M  Wa^nhals  . 
Samuel  M.  Smith 

E.  B.  Fullerton 

C.  McDermont 

William  Ramsey 

George  W.  Livesay  . . . 

Orange  Pomeroy 

Leigh  McClung 

John  C.  Taylor 

JohnT.  Clark 

William  Owens 

W.  H.  McReynolds... 

George  K.  Taylor 

H.  D.  Ballard 

W.  H.Phillips 

William  T.  Sharp 

J.  M.  Shoemaker 

N.  H.  Hixson 

D.  Little 

Joel  Pomerene 

James  B  Ford 

Ira  L.  Babcock 

A.  B.  Monohan 

William  D.  McGregor. 
E.DewittC.  Wing.... 

H.C.  Beardslee 

Jonathan  Morris 

L.T.  Ballon 

William  D.  Scarff 

J.  Strong,  jr 

Alexander  Steele 

8.  S.  Thorn 

Dennis  Warner 


Counties. 


Allen 

....do 

Ashland  .... 
Ashtabula... 

Athen  

....do 

Auglaize.... 

Belmont 

....do 

....do 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign . . 

Clark 

Clermont . . . 

Clinton 

Columbiana . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Coshocton  .. 
Crawford  . . . 

....do 

....do 

Cuyahog^... 

—  do 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Franklin.... 

....do 

...do 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Green 

Guernsey 

do 

Hamilton  ... 

....do 

....do 

Hancock.... 

Hardin 

Harrison . . . . 

Henry 

Highland... 
Hocking . . . . 

Holmes 

Huron 

....do 

Jackson 

Jefferson.... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence . . . 

Licking 

Logan 

Loraine 

...do 

Lucas 

Madison .... 


Post  office  address. 


Bluffton. 

Lima. 

Ashland. 

Ashtabula. 

Athens. 

Do. 
St.  Mary's. 
Bridgeport. 
St.  Clairsville. 
Barnes  ville. 
Georgetown. 
Hamilton. 
Carrollton. 
Urbana. 
Springfield. 
Batavia. 
Wilmington. 
Hanoverton. 
Wellsville. 
New  Lisbon. 
Salem. 
Coshocton. 
Gallon. 
Bucynis. 
Crestline. 
Cleveland. 

Do. 
Greenville. 
Defiance. 
Delaware. 
Sandusky. 
Lancaster. 
Columbus. 

Do. 

Do. 
Delta. 
Gallipolis. 
Chardon. 
Xenia. 
Cambridge. 
Middleboarne. 
Cincinnati. 

Do. 

Do. 
FInlay. 
Kenton. 
Cadia. 
Napoleon. 
HiflsborougK 

Mifieribni^. 
Norwalk. 

Do. 
Jackson. 
Steubenyille. 
Monnt  Yenion. 
PainesTille. 
Ironton. 
Newark. 
BellefonUine. 
Elyria. 
Obariin. 
Toledo. 
London* 
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Names. 


EliMjgatt 

John  McCardy 

Jonathan  E.  Fowler  .. 
Robert  L.  Sweeney  . . . 

J.  N.  Robinson 

Samuel  Hudson 

Augustus  C.  Barlow . . . 

Horace  Coleman 

^VilliamS.  Parker  .... 

William  Walton 

Adams  Jewett ^ . . . 

A.  S.  Weatherby , 

C.C.Hildreth 

Thaddeos  A.  Reamy . . . 

J.  W  Kraps 

Porter  Yates 

Daniel  W.  Hizson 

Nelson  £.  Jones 

Orlando  J.  Phelps.... 

W.  8.  Jones 

Charles  8.  Leonard  . . . 

A.  H.  Stevens 

L.W.Moe 

William  Loughridge. . , 

William  Waddle 

Thomas  Still  well 

William  J.  McDowell . 
Hawkins  B.  Martin... 

William  M.  Cake 

A.  Wilson 

Lorenzo  M.  Whiting. .. 

William  Bowen 

Thomas  McEbright ... 

Jalian  Harmon 

John  W.  8.  Goudy 

Thomas  H.  Smith 

J.W.Smith 

William  Smith 

E.J.Tichenor 

George  O.  Hildreth  ... 

J.M.  Weaver 

William  C.  Morrison. . 

E.D.Peck 

Geor^  W.  Sampson. .. 
Grin  Ferris 


Counties. 


Mahoning — 

do 

...do 

Marion 

Medina 

...do 

Meigs 

Miami 

....do 

Monroe 

Montgomery  , 

Morrow 

Muskingum  . 

Noble'.V.V.'.V 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Pickaway  ... 

Pike 

...do 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam    .... 
Richland.... 

Ross , 

Sandusky 

Sciuto 

Seneca 

...do 

Shelby 

Starke 

Summit 

...do 

Trumbull  .... 
Tuscarawiis . . 

...do 

Union 

Van  Wert.... 

Warren 

Washington., 

W^ayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandott.... 
—  do 


Post  office  address. 


Poland. 

Youngstown. 

Canfield. 

Marion. 

Medina. 

Do. 
Pomeroy. 
Troy. 
Piqua. 
WuodHfield. 
Dayton. 
Cardiugton. 
ZaDesville. 

Do. 
Caldwell. 
Port  Clinton. 
Paulding. 
Circleville. 
Piketon. 
Waverly. 
Ravenna. 
Eaton. 
Ottawa. 
Mansfield. 
Chillicothe. 
Fremont. 
Portsmouth. 
Tiffin. 
Fostoria. 
Sidney. 
Canton. 
Akron. 

Do. 
Warren. 

Newcomers  town. 
New  Philadelphia. 
Marysville. 
Van  Wert. 
Lebanon. 
Marietta. 
Wooster. 
West  Unity. 
Perry  8  burg. 
McCutchenville. 
Upper  Sandusky. 


OREOUN. 


H.  Carpenter 

William  H.  Watkins  . 


Salem. 
Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Henry  8.  Hnber 

William  M.  Herron . 

George  McCook 

J.M.  Shaffer 

A.  B.  Otto 

David  Stanton 


Adams 

Alleghany . 

....do 

....do 

Armstrong . 
Beaver.... 


Gettysburg. 
Alleghany  City. 
Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth. 
Kittaning. 
New  Brigiiton. 
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Names. 


Connties. 


Post  office  address. 


William  J.  Mullin 

W.H.Watson 

C.W.Moore 

D.  Lewellyn  Beaver 

Heister  M.  Naf^lo 

George  W.  Smith 

Charles  M.  Turner 

8.L.Chil8on 

Samuel  Lovett 

Abraham  M.  Nejman ... 

John  Lowman 

J.C.Wilson 

W.S.  Hamlin 

A.C.Smith 

Geoi^  F.  Harris 

William  8  Malaney..... 

D.W.Hutchison 

Brinton  Stone 

James  Ross , 

James  P.  Burchfield 

R.B.  Watson 

William  H.Bradley 

JohnT.  Bay 

James  L.  Dunn 

George  O.  Moody 

William  F.  McLean 

William  W.  Dale 

P.H.Long 

Samuel  T.  Charlton 

C.A.Rahter 

Manly  Emanuel 

Ebeu  J.  Russ 

Dennis  D.  Loop 

James  L.  Stewart 

George  Ellis , 

J.E.Stubbs 

A.  Z.Randall 

F.C.Robinson 

Isaac  Jackson 

J.  L.  Snesserott 

W.D.Rogers 

Thomas  C.  Hawkins 

John  McCuUoch 

H.K.Neff 

M.L.  Miller , 

George  R.  Lewis 

W.J.McKnight 

Peter  C.  Rundio 

Daniel  J.  Bruner 

John  Leverffood 

Andrew  R.  McClure 

W.M  Guilford 

George  P.  Liueaweaver. 

William  J.  Romig 

Henry  Roberts 

George  W.  Masser 

John  S.  Pfouts 

John  S.  Crawford 

Jedediah  Darling 

Cornelius  By  lea 

■  John  P.  Hossack 

David  D.  Mahon 

A.  R.  Jackson 

Arthur  H.  Davis 


Bedford 

...do 

...do 

Berks 

....do , 

Blair , 

Bradford 

...do 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria .... 

...do 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

....do 

....do 

Clarion 

Clearfield... 

Clinton 

Columbia . . . 
Crawford . . . . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Cumberland . 

....do 

Dauphin 

Delaware.... 
i*jlk  •  ........ 

Erie 

....do 

....do 

..-.do 

....do 

Fayette 

do 

Franklin.... 

Green 

....do 

Huntingdon. 

Indiana 

....do 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster . . . 

....do 

Lawrence . . . 
Lebanon.... 

....do 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

....do 

....do 

Lycoming... 

McKean 

Mercer 

....do 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

....do 


Schellsbarg. 
Bedford. 
Saxton. 
Reading. 

Do.*^ 
Hollidaysbnig. 
Towanda. 
Troy. 
Attleboro*. 
Butler. 
Johnstown. 
Kbensburg. 
Emporium. 
Mauch  Chunk. 
Bellefonte. 
West  Chester. 
Oxford. 
Coatesville. 
Clarion. 
Clearfield. 
Lockhaveo. 
Bloomsburg. 
Meadeville. 
ConneautviUe. 
Titusville. 
Evansburg. 
Carlisle. 
Mechanicsbuig. 
Harrisburg. 

Do. 
Linwood  Station. 
Benzinger. 
North  East. 
Erie. 

North  Springfield. 
Corry  City. 
Union  Mills. 
Uniontown. 
Brownsville. 
Chambersburi^. 
Jefferson. 
Waynesbarg. 
Huntingdon. 

Do. 
Blairsville. 
Indiana. 
Brookville. 
Patterson. 
Columbia. 
Lancaster. 
Newcastle. 
Lebanon. 
North  Lebanon. 
AUentowD. 
Providence. 
Scranton. 
Willkesbarre. 
Williamsport. 
Smith  port. 
Delaware  Orove. 
Meroer. 

Newton  Hamilknu 
Stroudsbtti|^. 
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RHODE   ESLAND. 


Names. 

Counties. 

Post  office  address. 

WilUam  Carson - 

Montgomery 

Montour ....... .... 

Norristown. 

Sobert  S.  Simioeton 

Danville. 

Edward  Swift 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perrv 

Easton. 

Daniel  W.  Shindel 

Sunbnry. 
Landisburg. 
Liverpool. 
New  Bloomfield. 

•James  Galbratth 

Thomas  G.  Morris 

.:..ao...::...::..; 

M.  B.  8tpckl<i»r . 

....do 

James  Commiskey 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia. 
Do. 

•lames  H.  Oliver.. 

Ed.A.  Smith 

....do 

Do. 

J.K.Lee 

....do 

Do. 

Thomas  B.  Reed 

....do 

Do. 

Alexander  C.  Hart 

....do 

Do. 

Thomas  8.  Harper 

....do 

Do. 

JohnM.  Adler 

....do 

Do. 

Philip  Leidy 

....do 

Do. 

H.  Earnest  Goodman 

....do 

Do. 

JohnNeill 

....do 

Do. 

O.T.Ellison 

Potter    

Coudersport. 
Schuylkill  Haven. 
Sfllin*B  Grove. 

J.G.Koehler 

Schuylkill 

Peter  R.  Waeenseller 

Snyder 

Renrr  Brubaker. ...................... 

Somerset ....... .... 

Calvin  C.  HaUev --- 

Susanehaana 

Montrose 

I^kmofi  Fir'liMiU 

Susquehanna  depot. 
Wellsboro*. 

Nelson  Packer 

Tioffa 

Patrick  Cnlnane -.  .- - 

..^.:.....;...:; 

Blossburg. 
Knoxville. 

William  B.  Rich 

do 

SaoNiel  L.  Beck 

Union 

Lewisburg. 

Coopertjtown. 

Franklin. 

J.1I.DU1 

Venango x...*.. .,.. 

6.  S.  Porter 

....  do  . ...... ...... 

D.  V.  Stranaban 

W^arren ...... ...... 

W^arren. 

•fames  W.  Auawali  ..-.-. 

Westmoreland 

Washington 

do  ............. 

Greensburg. 
Monongahela  City. 
Washington. 
Tunkhannock. 

William  H.  Kin|r 

J^ames  McDoiiou^h 

<*ii#r|Aff  ff ,  Daim 

Wvominsr 

£dwardfl.  Pentx 

York ..!..:...::.: 

York. 

Theodore  C.  Dunn. 
Henry  W.  Rivers.. 


Newport. 
Providence. 


TENNESSEE. 


James  H.  McGrew 

Benjamin  A.  Morton  ... 

P.J.Aikin 

Joseph  W.  McCall 

John  W.  Divine 

Jacob  B.  Mitchell 

J.  M,  Kerchevai 

8.  8.  M.  Doak 

Joseph  H.  Van  Deman . 

R.  P.  Mitchell 

A.  A.  Caldwell 

J.  C.  Cawood 

James  Bodgers 

Alexander  B.  Padlock.. 

Albert  T.  Lea 

W.  H.  Meconnekln  .... 


Bedford Shelby ville. 

Blount Marysville. 

Bradley Cleveland. 

Carroll Huntingdon. 

Claiborne Tazewell. 

Davidson Nashville. 

....do Do. 

Green Greenville. 

Hamilton Chattanooga. 

Hawkins Rogersville. 

Jefferson Strawberry  Plains. 

do Dandridge. 

Knox Knoxville. 

....do Do. 

Roane Kingston. 

Rutherford Mu^eesboroL 
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NamM. 

Counties. 

Post  office  address. 

Robert  McGowan  ...... ...... ....... 

Shelby 

Memphis. 
Carthage. 
Dover. 

A.H.King 

Smith 

Lorenzo!).  Hocrlo  ...................... 

Stewart 

W.  R.Tomkins 

Sumner ...... ...... 

Gallatin. 

Christonher  Wheeler 

Washington 

•Jonesboro*. 

VERMONT. 


Erasmus  D.  Warner  ....................... 

Addison 

New  Haven  Milla. 

Nathan  Gale , 

....do.............. 

Orwell. 

William  S.  Hookins 

do.  .  .. 

Vergennes. 
Cornwall. 

Edward  0.  Porter 

....do 

Martin  J. Love  ...... ...................... 

Bennington 

..  do...... 

Bennington. 
ManchestAT 

Seneca  8.  demons . ...... ...... .... .... .-. 

Charles  S.  Gaboon 

Caledonia 

do 

Lynden. 
St.  Johnsbnry. 
Burlington. 
Do. 

Gates  B.  Bullard 

Hiram  H.  Atwat-er 

Chittenden 

Henrv  H.  Lansrdou ........................ 

Oscar  F.  Fassett 

Franklin 

Lamoille 

....do 

St.  Albans. 

Horace  Powers  ...... .......... .... ....... 

MorriAville. 

tJohn  J.  Meics ............................. 

Hyde  Park. 
West  Raudolpli. 
Chelsea. 

Edward  F.  llpham 

Orantre ...... ...... 

Norman  W.  Braley 

....do............. 

John  Poole 

....  do ....•• .... .... 

Bradford. 

E.  V.  WatkiDs 

....  do. ..... .... .... 

Newbury. 
Post  Mills 

H.  H.  Nilos 

do 

Jonathan  F.  Skinner 

Orleans 

do 

Barton. 

Lemuel  Richmond  ...... ...... ...... ....... 

Derby  Line. 

Newport. 

Rutland. 

J.  C.  Rutherford.. 

....do 

Cvnis  Porter  ...... ...... ...... .... .... ... 

Rutland 

Charles  L.  Allen 

OlinG.  Dyer 

L.  Dewey  Ross 

....  UO ......  .... .... 

.!!!do!I"!!!-!!I!!! 

Do. 
Brandon. 
Benson 

C.  M.  Rublee 

Washington 

....do............  . 

MoDtpelier. 
Northfield. 

P.  D.  Bradford 

8.L.  Wisewell 

George  P.  Greely 

George  F.  Gale 

....do 

....do 

Windham 

....do 

Cabot 

Montpelier. 

Brattieboro* 

Carlton  P.  Frost 

Do. 

D.  W.  Hazleton 

Windsor 

Cavendish. 

William  McCollom 

....do 

Woodstock. 

Walters.  Robinson 

William  A.  Chapin 

....do.............. 

....do.............. 

FelchviUe. 
Ludlow. 

James  E.  Morse 

Samuel  J,  Allen 

....do 

....do 

Royal  ton. 

White  R*r  Jnnction 

WISCONSIN. 


8.  E.  Webster 

Horace  O.  Crane 

Alex.  McBean 

Marvin  Waterbouse . . 

S.  O.  Burrington 

John  Couant 

J  oseph  Hobbins 

A.J.Ward 

Joseph  F.  McClure  . . 
William  T.Galloway. 
WilUam  H.  Walker.. 


Adams.... 
Brown  .... 
Chippewa  . 
Columbia . 
....do 


Crawford  .... 

Dane 

...do 

Dodge , 

Kau  Claire ... 
Fond  du  Lac  , 


Friendship. 
Green  Bay. 
Chippewa  Falls. 
Portage  City. 
Columbus. 
Prairie  du  Chien. 
Madison. 

Do. 
Beaver  Dam. 
Eau  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
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Names. 


Counties. 


Post  office  address. 


l^illiam  A.  Gordon.. . 

J.H.Hyde 

George  W.  Eastman  . 

Ij.  6.  Armstrong 

Stephen  G.  Lombard . 
X.  Monroe  Dodson.... 
George  W.  BurralL... 

John  H.  Vivian 

W.W.  Reed 

William  C.  Spalding . 

D.  C.  Green 

John  Gridley 

Wendell  A.  Anderson. 

B.T.Abell 

H  8.  Balcom 

George  W.  Morrill 

James  Diefendorf .... 

G^eorge  W.  Perrine 

£rnest  Kramer 

James  H.  Thompson.. 

Jesse  Bennett 

Ansley  F.  Bowen ..... 

James  T.  Reeve 

JohnT.  Scholl 

A.  D.  Andrews 

John  Phillips 

PhiloR.  Hoy 

I>aniel  L.  Downs 

Lyman  J.  Barrows  . . . 

H  P.  Strong 

Henry  McKennon 

Charles  Cowles 

Charles  B.  Pearson  . . . 

L..  D.  Mcintosh 

r>.  D.  T.  Hamlin 

George  F.  Hunt 

Albert  Kendrick 

George  R.  Taylor 

G.  M.  A  Brown 

James  M.  Whitman... 

A  P.  Barber 

J.  Lex  Potter 

G.F.  Witter 


Fond  du  Lac . 

Grant 

....do 

....do 

Green 

Green  Lake . . 

Iowa 

....do 

Jefferson 

....do 

.Juneau 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

Lnfayette 

Manitowoc... 
Marathon  .... 
Milwaukee . . . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Monroe 

Outagamie . . . 

....do. 

Ozaukee  

Pierce  

Portage 

Racine 

Richland  .... 

Rock 

...do 

Sauk 

...do 

...do 

Sheboygan  ... 

Walworth 

WashiDgton  . 

Waukesna 

Waupaca 

...do 

Waushara .... 
Winnebago  ... 

Woodillll*"! 


Ripon. 

Lancaster. 

Plattviile. 

BoscobeL 

Monroe. 

Green  Lake. 

Dodgeville. 

Mineral  Point. 

Jefferson. 

Watt'rtown. 

Mauston. 

Kenosha. 

La  Crosse. 

Darlington. 

Manitowoc 

Warsaw. 

Milwaukee. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sparta. 
Hortonville. 
Appleton. 
Ozaukee. 
River  Fails. 
Stevens  Point. 
Racine. 

Richland  Centre. 
Janesville. 
Beloit. 
Sauk  City. 
Baraboo. 
Spring  Green. 
Sheboygan. 
Eikhoru. 
West  Bend. 
Waukesha. 
Waupaca. 
Weyauwega. 
Wautoma. 
Oshkosh. 
Menasha. 
Grand  Rapids. 


COLORADO  TERRITORY. 


F.  R.  Waggoner. 
Dean W.  King.. 


Denver  City. 
Empire  City. 


NEBRASKA. 


Williams.  Latta.. 
James  H.  Peabody. 

JohnF.  Neil 

J.  W.  Blackburn .. 
Aurelius  Bowen  ... 
Henry  O.  Hanna. .. 


Cass.... 
Douglas 
Nemaha . 
do... 


Otoe  . 
Richardson. 


Rock  Bluffs. 
Omaha. 

PiTU. 

Brownsville. 
Nebraska  City. 
Falls  City. 
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J.  A.  B.  Muse 

8.  N.  Wttlker 

James  Putney 

L.  L.  Comstock  ... 
James  H.  HoofT  . . . 
Joseph  A.  McLane. 

John  C.  Happ 

William  J.  Bates  .. 

B.  W.  Hazlett 

Thomas  Kennedy.. 
Davids.  Pinnell... 

Bezin  P.  Davis 

JohnT.  Wharton.. 


Berkeley... 
Doddridge 
Kanawha  . . 

...do 

Mason .  — 
Monongalia 

Ohio 

..do 

...do 

Taylor 

Upshur  — 

Wood 

..  do 


Names. 

Counties. 

Post  office  address. 

Georcre  Kellocrir . ........................... 

Orleans 

New  Orleana. 

George  A.  Blake - 

....do 

Do. 

ARKANSAS. 

'RnftRriA  A.  .TAnnincTA. .      

Pulaski 

Little  Bock. 

J.  E.  Bennett 

Sebastian 

Fort  Smith. 

Beding  Putnam  ...... ......  .... ....... .... 

Washington 

FayettevUle. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

P.  B.  Bice 

Craven  ........... 

Newbem. 

M  arion  Roberts  ..................a.......... 

Buncombe  ....... . 

Ashville. 

Warren  E.  Dav 

New  Hanover 

Wilmington. 

GEORGIA. 

Edward  F.  Baker  

Fulton 

Atlanta. 

Andrew  J,  Shaffer  ......................... 

Gwinnett 

Lawrenceville. 

Henrv  L.  Brvan ........................... 

Newton 

Covington. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  J.Wakefield       

Beaufort 

Beaufort. 

William  Drain     

Charleston ....... .. 

Charleston. 

G.  R.  Cutter 

....do 

•      Do. 

ALABAMA. 

Jacob  Y.  Cantwell 

Morgan ............ 

Decatur. 

VIRGINIA. 

Martin  Burton  ............................ 

Henrico  ........... 

Bichmond, 

James  Williamson .^ 

Norfolk 

Portsmouth. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Martinnburg. 
West  Union. 
Kanawha  Saline. 
Charleston. 
Point  Pleasant 
Morgantown. 
Wheeling. 

Do. 

Do. 
Grafton. 
Buchanan. 
Parkersburg. 

Do. 
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PENSION  NOTABIBS. 

Provision  is  made  hy  tbe  third  section  of  the  supplementary  pension  act  of 
JqIj  4,  1864,  for  the  designation  of  officerb  before  whom  declarations  may  be 
made,  in  localities  more  than  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  any  place  at  which 
a  court  of  record  is  held.  These  officers  who  are  known  as  pension  notaries, 
most  have  been  previoasly  qualified,  under  a  State  or  other  appointment,  to 
administer  oaths,  and  their  authority  to  act,  under  a  designation  from  the  Pen- 
sion Office,  ceases  with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  such  previous  appointment. 
The  following  list  includes  the  names  of  those  now  qualified  as  pension  notaries  : 


Names. 

Counties. 

Post  office  address. 

State. 

S.  W.King 

Hancock 

Jackson  ...... .. . 

La  Harpe 

Sabula 

Illinois. 

J. Hilsinfirer 

Iowa. 

William  Small 

Aroostook 

Cumberland 

....do 

Fort  Fairfield  .... 
Baldwin 

Maine. 

Henry  B.  Flint 

Do. 

J.W.  Knisrht 

Otisfield 

Do.' 

Georee  F.  Tilden 

Hancock ......... 

Castine  .......... 

Do. 

Abi  ah  M.  Billinffs 

Kennebec 

Penobscot 

....do 

Clinton 

Do. 

Nftt  »an  Wyman  ^.tt-,,,-^^- 

Dexter 

Do. 

Georee  H.  Haskell 

Lee 

Do. 

Alvin  Haynes  .............. 

....do  

Mattawanikeag.  .. 

Springfield 

Eastport ......... 

Do. 

Bial  H.  Scribner 

....do  

Do. 

Charles  H.  Smith 

Washington 

Do. 

Oliver  8.  Livermore ......... 

do 

Do. 

John  Campbell 

Oakland 

Ortonville 

Greenwood 

Glen  Arbor 

Deposit 

Michigan. 
Do. 

Oliver  Swain 

Oceana .......... 

George  Ray  ...... .......... 

Leelenaw 

Broome .......... 

Do. 

John  B.  Stow 

New  York. 

Horace  P.  West 

Cattaraugus 

Clinton 

Olean 

Do. 

Edwin  Conerv. ............. 

Ellenburg 

Cannonsville 

Windham  Centre  . 

Cleveland 

Gouverneur 

Morristown 

Long  Eddy 

Hague ........... 

Do. 

Joshua  Smith  ...... ...... .. 

Delaware 

Greene 

Do. 

Samuel  W.  Stimpson 

Henry  Oarber 

Do. 

Oswego...... .... 

Do. 

C.  A.  Parker 

St.  Lawrence 

....do 

Do. 

E. W.White .. 

Do. 

Francis  G.  Barnes 

Sullivan 

Do. 

Aaron  Wriarht 

Warren .......... 

Do. 

Leverett  Sorinflr. ............ 

Wyoming 

Cambria ......... 

Arcade  .......... 

Do. 

Robert  H.  <?anan - 

Johnstown 

Titus  vUle 

Oxford 

Pennsylvania. 
Do. 

Joel  N. Ansrier .............. 

Crawford 

Chester 

William  T.  Fulton 

Do. 

Jednthan  Wells 

Erie 

Albion 

Do. 

M.6.  McKoon 

...do  

Union  Mills 

Bethel 

Do. 

A.P. Hantou 

Windsor 

Vermont. 

A.R.  Tyler 

Grant 

Muscoda ......... 

Wisconsin. 

B.W.  Strong 

Sauk 

Spring  Green 

Beaurort 

Do. 

O.Q.Dadley 

Beaufort 

South  Carolina. 

NAVY  PENSION  FUND,  ACT  OF  MARCH  2,  1867. 

The  navy  pension  fand,  invested  nnder  direction  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy 
as  trustee,  now  amounts  to  813,000,000.  There  is  an  uninvested  balance  of 
S229,246  37.  The  income  of  this  fund  largely  exceeds  the  annual  amount  at 
present  required  for  the  payment  of  navy  pensions.  Provision  was  made  by  the 
sixth  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1 867,  foi  awarding  from 
the  surplus  income  of  this  fund  additional  pensions  to  disabled  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines,  for  meritorious  service,  under  certain  specified  conditions.  Seven 
chums  of  this  character,  favorably  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  aa 
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provided  by  law,  have  been  certified  for  payment  by  this  office.     No  paymentB 
were  made  in  these  cases  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

SPECIAL   INVBSTIOATIONS. 

Under  the  anthority  conferred  by  the  fourth  and  eighth  sections  of  the  sop- 
plementary  pension  act  of  July  4,  1864,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  orgaDize 
systematic  and  efficient  action  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  intended  fraadc, 
and  to  remedy  errors  and  abuses  prejudicial  to  pensioners  or  to  the  government. 
The  large  amount  now  semi-annually  paid  to  pensioners,  many  of  whom  are  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  instructed  as  to  the  be^^t  mode  of  obtaining  their  payments,  has 
afforded  both  temptation  and  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  extortion  in  making 
collections.  By  instructions  to  pension  agents,  by  circulars  to  pensioners,  and 
otherwise,  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  towards  enlighten- 
ing the  latter  as  to  their  rights,  and  enforcing  the  laws  for  their  protection.  By 
means  of  careful  special  investigation  the  names  of  many  persons  who  were  im- 
properly drawing  pensions  have  been  dropped  from  the  roils,  and  the  real  char- 
acter of  many  more  seemingly  fraudulent  or  unworthy  applications  has  been 
definitely  ascertained.  In  several  cases  of  misdemeanor  and  crime  thus  brought 
to  light,  conviction  and  punishment  of  the  offenders  have  been  secured.  It  is 
believed  that  only  by  constant  and  vigilant  supervision,  such  as  it  has  been  my 
purpose  to  maintarn.  can  serious  frauds  upon  pensioners  and  the  government  be 
prevented.  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  the  expenditures  for  this  service 
have  been  largely  surpassed  in  actual  pecuniary  saving  to  the  government ;  yet 
these  efforts  have  been  chiefly  valuable  in  keeping  the  evil  in  check,  preventively, 
and  protecting  meritorious  claimants  and  pensioners.  An  increased  appropria- 
tion for  this  special  service  is  urgently  needed  and  would  be  advantageouslj^ 
employed. 

ORGANIZATION   AND   PRKSENT   CONDITION. 

With  the  increased  clerical  force  allowed  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  the 
business  of  the  Pension  Office  is  in  a  gratifying  state  of  advancement,  notwith- 
standing its  labors  have  been  nearly  doubled  for  the  last  year  by  reason  of  the 
increase  acts  of  1 866.  During  the  last  six  months  a  large  gain  has  been  made 
upon  the  accumulated  work  of  the  office,  over  and  above  the  new  appUcaiions 
received.  Referring  to  the  suggestions  as  to  reorganization  made  in  my  last 
report,  permit  me  again  to  express  my  earnest  belief  that  substantially  the  l^s- 
lation  therein  proposed  will  be  found  to  promote  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
government,  and  to  add  greater  efficiency  to  the  public  service.  Your  attention 
is  also  invited  to  the  pressing  necessity  under  which  this  bureau  labors  for  ade- 
quate room,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  present  number  of  clerks 
without  additional  accommodations  in  this  respect.  Such  a  reduction  during  the 
current  year  would  be  a  source  of  regret,  and  defeat  the  hope  and  purpose  of 
speedily  closing  up,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  work  now  in  arrears.  Believing 
that  no  important  extension  of  the  very  liberal  provisions  of  the  pension  laws 
will  now  be  contemplated  by  Congress,  it  is  anticipated  that  no  additional  clerks 
will  be  needed  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  this  office  with  all  desirable 
despatch. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

JOSEPH  H.  BARRETT, 

Commiuioner  of  Peiuimu, 

Hon.  0.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  cf  the  LUeriar, 
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B. — Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  army  pensions  at  the  agencies  in  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


State. 


Invalid. 


Widows,  child- 
ren, mothers, 
and  sisters. 


Total. 


Arkansas 

Connecticnt 

Caliibniia 

District  of  Colombia. 

D«Uware 

Indiana 

Illiuois 

Iowa 

Kentuckj 

Kansas 

Lottisiana 

Maine 

Mtsucbnsetts 

Maryland 

Misfloori 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  Yoik 

Xew  Jeney 

Xorth  Carolina 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island , 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Washington  Territory 

Total 


1. 


11,806  J7 

93,491  82 

6,665  19 

J24,245  15 

16,568  14 

393,518  78 

612,3:18  12 

196,890  79 

90,477  12 

35,965  20 

7, 198  38 

361,842  09 

431,208  43 

70, 189  42 

135,  i:^  12 

303,337  80 

47,504  71 

158,821  91 

125,700  60 

138,968  25 

3,543  83 

1.756  99 

640,013  50 

1,208  60 

876,644  17 

3:j,748  73 

62,891  73 

158,815  27 

7.959  52 

86,056  65 

203,265  84 

750  53 


$21,648  64 

267, 133  33 

7,683  25 

127,675  02 

31,056  42 

859,022  52 

943,137  71 

394,964  29 

337,674  75 

53,475  22 

16,&'>8  39 

523,280  77 

673,255  03 

110,075  20 

324,589  51 

534,984  19 

93,544  78 

246,580  70 

2,047,777  22 

280,422  72 

26,759  97 

3,610  57 

1,214,011  55 

339  87 

1,525,438  12 

83,313  86 

211,927  31 

245,085  43 

23,932  47 

188,707  53 

455,401  36 

15  01 


123,454  81 

360,625  15 

14,348  44 

250,920  17 

47,624  56 

1,252,541  30 

1,555,475  83 

591,855  08 

428, 151  87 

89,440  42 

23,856  77 

885, 122  86 

1,104,463  46 

180,264  62 

459,728  63 

838,321  99 

141,049  49 

405,402  61 

3,173,477  82 

419.390  97 

30, 303  80 

5,367  56 

1,854,025  05 

1.548  47 

2,402,082  29 

117,062  59 

274.819  04 

403,900  70 

31,891  99 

274,764  18 

658,667  20 

765  54 


6,428,532  55 


11,873,182  71 


18,301,715  26 


C— Statement  of  the  amount  qffonds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  paying  army 
pensions  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1867. 


State. 

Town. 

Name  of  agent. 

Amount 

Arkansas  

Little  Rock 

Fort  Gibson 

James  W.  Demby 

George  C.  Whiting.... 

GnyR.  Phelps 

James  W.ShankUn... 

Robert  Clarke 

David  F.  Burton 

Joseph  P.Wiggins.... 
MarkTilton 

$22,824  98 

22,  :\3si  42 

Connecticnt 

Hartford 

23,725  47 

California 

San  Francisco ............ 

10,651  56 

District  of  Columbia. 

Washington .............. 

10,873  25 

Delaware 

Dover 

8,952  58 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

17, 049  84 

Madison 

40, 107  93 

Fort  Wayne 

Solomon  D.  Bayliss... 

Ira  J.  Bloomfield 

Charles  T.Hotchkiss.. 

Carson  D.  Hay 

James  M.Rice 

James  D.  Thompson  . . 

David  B.  Wilson 

Mordecai  Mobley 

34,209  71 

imn(Hs 

Spring^eld 

127, 176  64 

Cnicago 

64,844  33 

Centralia 

35,663  71 

Quincy 

26,347  59 

Iowa 

Des  Moines ......  ........ 

53, 399  20 

Fairfield 

32,432  03 

Dnbnqne 

54,410  55 
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C.— Statement  of  the  amount  qfjunds,  Sfc, — Continued. 


State. 


Town. 


Name  of  agent. 


Amoant. 


Kentucky 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts . . 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 


New  Jersey  . . . 
North  Carolina 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico .  - . 
Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island.. 
Tennessee 

Vennont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  . . . . 


Washington  Territory. 

Deduct  amount 
Total  amount  d 


Louisville 

Lexington 

Topeka 

New  Orleans 

Augusta 

Portland 

Bangor 

Boston 

Baltimore 

St.  Louis 

Macon  City 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

St.  Paul 

Concord 

Portsmouth 

Albaov 

New  York  city — Invalids  .. 
New  York  city — Widows  . . 

Brooklyn 

Canaudaigua 

Trenton 

Raleigh 

Omaha 

Santa  F6 

Columbus 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Oregon  City 

Philadelphia — ^Invalids 

Philadelphia — Widows 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Nashville 

Knoxville 

St.  Johnsbury 

Rutland 

Kichmond 

Wheeling 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

La  Crosse 

Vancouver 


Edward  F.  Gallagher. 
Alexander  H.  Adams  . , 

Charles  B.  Lines 

Vacant. 

Henry  Boynton 

Henry  Willis 

Gideon  Mayo , 

George  C.  Trumbull. . 
Thomas  K. Carroll.... 

Egbert  B.  Brown 

John  T.  Clements 

Henry  Barns 

George  W.  Allen 

Reu^n  B.  Gelubha  . . . 

David  Cross 

James  H.  Sharpley 

Deodatus  Wright 

Frederick  C.  Wagner. . 

Alpheus  Fobes 

William  V.Porter 

Leander  M.  Drury 

Philemon  Dickinson  . . 

Andrew  Miller 

Edwin  A.  Allen 

James  L.  Collins 

Joe  W.  Dwyer 

William  E.Davis 

Lucien  Swift 

Henry  Warren 

Enoch  W.  C.  Greene  .. 

F.  F.  Bnrmeister 

Jauies  McGregor 

William  C.Townsend. 
Powhattan  W.  Maxey . 

John  Caldwell 

Edward  C.  Redington. 

Newton  Kellogg 

James  T.  Suttonjr. .. 
John  M.  Doddridge  .. . 

Thomas  Reynolds 

Michael  H.  Fitch 

John  A.  Kellogg 

Samuel  W.  Brown  ... . 


•3,139  94 

552  12 

22/276  90 

51,948  er 

•6,391  20 

70,745  32 

36,126  II 

36,900  53 

27,000  25 

15,204  53 

74,823  61 

29,492  48 

4,436  38 

17,231  94 

3,854  13 

31,160  97 

70,840  17 

49,057  64 

6,534  16 

B8,23iJ28 

46,:a2  58 

5,989  99 

7,413  21 

1,000  00 

28,875  59 

68,697  41 

J7,837  54 

369  4:^ 

56,861  44 

75,926  80 

51,231  79 

6.248  47 

•291  44 

31,468  31 

9,532  38 

2,225  02 

4,892  20 

28.558  71 

11,903  21 

40,956  92 

10, 133  «6 

1,274  89 


due  agents,  marked  thus  *. 
ue  Vnited  States 


1,708,979  50 
6,682  64 


1,702,296  86 
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E  2. — Statement  of  the  amount  paid  Jor  navy  pensions  at  the  agenciez  in  the 
several  States  and  Territoriesjor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


State. 


Inyalids. 


ii 

^85 


Total 


Connecticut 

CalifornM 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Keutncky 

Louisiana . 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Maryland , 

Michigan 

Missouri , 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire.... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


1254  73 

170  04 

3,557  90 

2, 190  23 

1,308  35 

4:^  66 

4,999  34 

16,425  34 

2,555  33 

647  96 

748  88 

72  72 

2,805  91 

24,058  29 

795  33 
2,637  26 

12,138  33 

796  30 
423  08 
220  30 


$4,552  80 
240  00 

37,678  40 
2,370  01 
1,205  60 
1,900  50 
7,659  31 

41,314  97 
9,579  94 
2,559  94 
2,906  39 


3,282  66 
59,649  72 

3, 169  60 

8,798  33 
38,258  93 

3,297  00 
11,350  22 

1,225  60 


|4,»07  53 

410  (>4 

41,236  M) 

4,56(»  '^4 

2,513  95 

2,336  16 

12, 65.^65 

57,740  31 

12,iaS27 

3,207  9U 

3,655  Tt 

Tin 

6,(fS!^  57 
8:j,7U?f  01 

3,964  93 
ll,4.^5  59 
50,397  2i» 

4,093  30 
11,773  30 

1,445  9i> 


77,241  28 


240,999  92 


318,241  A^ 


F  1. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  paying  nary 
pensions  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1867. 


State. 

Town. 

Name  of  agent. 

Amount 

Connecticut  ....^.    ..... 

Hartford 

Guv  R.  Phclns 

13,135  71 

1,5^9  Ik*. 

California 

San  Francisco 

James  W.  Shanklin.... 
Robert  Clarke 

District  of  Columbia    

Washington ........... 

19,471  ^1 

Illinois       

Chicago  -. ...... ...... 

Charles  T.Hotchkiss... 

Edward  F.  Gallagher... 

Vacant. 

Henry  Willis 

2,709  7H 

Kentuckv ......    .      .... 

Louisville ....... ... 

l,5fi3  25 

Louisiana           .   ....... 

New  Orleans  ...... .... 

Maine    ...... ...... .... 

Portland 

6,519  X) 
31.4-i(U4 

8,576  ^»^ 
1,7*154 
1,932  60 

50()  i*> 

Massachusetts  ...... .... 

Boston 

George  C.  Trumbull.... 

Thomas  K.  Cairoll 

Henry  Bams  .......... 

Maryland  .............. 

Baltimore ............. 

Michiflran  . . . . . .  ........ 

Detroit 

MisBonri  ....... .... .... 

St,  Louis 

Egbert  B.  Brown 

Reuben  B.  Qelusha.... 

James  H.  Shapley 

William  V.  Porter 

Philemon  Dickinson 

William  E.Davis 

Enoch  W.  C.  Greene... 

James  McGregor 

William  C.  Townsend.. 
James  T.  Sutton,  ir  .... 
Michael  H.  Fitch 

MinnasotA. 

St.  Paul 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Concord ....  .......... 

4,97161 

43,559  36 

2,273  74 

7,579  s<> 

28, 345  »^ 

2,:«y7  5.^ 

2,9:«  6:J 

4,047  6i) 

676  53 

Brooklyn .......  ...... 

New  Jersey  ............ 

Trenton. ... ...... 

Ohio 

Cincinnati ....  ........ 

Pennsylvania ....... .-. 

Philadelnhia 

Pittsburg 

Rhode  Island 

Providence ...... ...... 

Virginia  ....... .... .... 

Richmond ....... ...... 

Wisconsin .......  ...... 

Milwaukee......  ...... 

175, 796  ?2 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

OF  THE  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Washington,  October  28,  1867. 
Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1867  : 

number  of  pupils. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  first  day  of  July, 

1866,  numbered 96 

Admitted  during  the  year 8 

Admitted  since  July  1,  1867 14 

—    22 

Dismissed  since  July  1,  1866 11 

Died. : 3     14 

—      8 

Number  now  in  the  institution 104 


Under  instruction  sii^ce  July  1, 1866,  males,  84  ;  females;  34  ;  total 118 

A  catalogue  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  pupils  will  be  found  appended 
to  this  report 

THE   HEALTH   OF    THE   INSTITUTION. 

The  completion  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  primary  department  building  in 
December  last,  in  which  greatly  improved  accommodations  are  afforded  for  the 
male  pupils,  has  served  to  diminish  the  amount  of  sickness  in  our  household 
usually  incident  to  the  inclement  season  of  winter,  and  we  are  able  to  report  a 
year  of  unusual  exemption  from  disease. 

One  case  of  typhoid  fever  appeared  in  May,  of  a  serious  character,  but  by  the 
blessing  of  a  kind  Providence,  seconded  by  skilful  medical  treatment  and  faith- 
ful nursing,  the  patient  recovered. 

During  the  vacation  one  of  our  pupils,  named  John  A.  Unglebower,  of  Fred- 
erick county,  Maryland,  was  seized  with  gastric  fever,  and  after  a  short  illness 
died.  He  was  a  boy  of  exemplary  character  and  good  promise,  whose  early 
death  is  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  last  two  members  of  our  college,  James  Cross,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Malachi  Hollowell.  of  Illinois,  were  removed  by  death  under 
circumstances  of  a  peculiarly  distressing  nature. 

A  large  party  of  the  students  were  bathing  in  the  Eastern  branch,  when  sud- 
denly Mr.  Cross  was  seized  with  cramp  or  convulsions,  and  though  he  had  prompt 
assistance  from  his  companions,  some  undergoing  great  personal  danger  in  their 
efforts  to  save  their  friend,  he  died  before  he  could  be  brought  to  the  shore  ;  not 
drowned,  apparently,  but  yielding  to  some  violent  congestion,  the  action  or  cause 
of  which  can  never  be  definitely  understood. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cross  it  was  observed  that  Mr.  Hollowell  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  sad  conviction  was  forced  upon  the  minds  of  his 
friends  that  he  had  been  seized  as  was  his  companion,  or  that  he  had  lost  his 
presence  of  mind  in  the  excitement  of  seeing  his  fellow-student  in  mortal  danger. 
His  remains  were  recovered  on  the  day  following  the  accident,  and,  with  those  of 
Mr.  Cross,  interred  in  the  lot  of  the  institution  in  Gleuwood  cemetery. 

The  loss  to  the  college  of  these  two  promising  young  men  is  felt  most  keenly 
by  officers  and  students ;  consolation,  however,  being  allowed  us  in  the  hope 
that  they  were  not  unprepared  to  meet  the  sudden  and  unexpected  summons, 
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and  in  the  conviction  that  the  voice  of  God,  as  uttered  in  this  afflictive  dispen- 
sation, has  heen  heard  and  heeded  among  our  surviving  students. 

The  esteem  in  which  these  young  men  were  held  by  the  officers  of  the  col- 
lege is  attested  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  &euUy : 

"  Mr.  Gross,  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  was  a  young 
man  of  singularly  blameless  life  and  character.  He  was  simple-minded,  genuinely 
honest,  and  unaffectedly  modest.  A  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind  was  a 
sincere  love  of  truth,  and  a  desire  for  an  absolutely  thorough  understanding  of 
whatever  he  made  a  subject  of  study.  Without  the  stimulus  of  selfish  rivalry, 
he  aimed  at  intellectual  acquisition  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  preparation  for  use- 
fulness in  life.  His  all-absorbing  desire  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
English  language,  and  in  this  he  had  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
critical  and  analytical  faculties  predominated  in  his  mind,  and  in  his  inquiries 
into  the  structure  of  language,  as  well  as  on  other  subjects,  he  showed  a  perse- 
vering thoroughness  and  a  penetrating  aeuteness  which  gave  promise  that  he 
would  be  an  honor  to  the  college,  and  encouraged  the  hope  that  he  might  eventu- 
ally accomplish  something  of  especial  value  in  some  line  of  study. 

''  Mr.  Hollowell,  of  the  preparatory  class,  was  a  young  man  of  high  moral  and 
intellectual  aspirations,  meditative  habits,  an  impressible  and  somewhat  romantic 
temperament,  and  was  gifted  with  imagination  and  poetic  sensibility  in  no  com- 
mon degree.  His  temper  and  disposition  were  most  amiable  and  lovely.  He 
was  reverent  and  conscientious,  and  had  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  to  his 
fellow-men  and  to  all  the  creatures  of  God.  He  evinced  capacities  which  it  was 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  might  be  so  developed  and  trained  as  at  length  to  gain 
for  him  an  honorable  name  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  to  fulfil  his  desires  of 
thus  dping  something  to  benefit  mankind. 

"  Both  of  these  young  men  were  dear  to  our  hearts  and  full  of  promise  to  our 
hopes.  We  feel  their  deaths  as  a  personal  grief  and  disappointment  and  as  a 
real  loss  to  the  college.  But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  We  bow  with 
submission  to  His  chastening  hand,  and  would  give  heed  to  the  admonition 
which  calls  upon  us  for  earnestness,  fidelity,  and  devotedness  in  the  work  which 
we  have  here  to  do." 

A  testimonial  of  respect  was  likewise  adopted  by  the  students,  on  the  evening 
after  the  accident,  in  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

"Whereas  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  removed  from  among  us  by  sud- 
den and  violent  deaths  our  fellow-students  and  classmates,  James  Cross  aud 
Malachi  Hollowell :  Therefore  be  it 

**Re9olvedt  That  our  great  respect  for  the  characters  of  the  deceased  wiDnot 
permit  the  occasion  to  pass  without  some  expression  of  our  sorrow  and  regret 
for  the  sad  calamity  which  not  only  deprives  us  of  esteemed  friends  and  com- 
panions, but  also  entails  upon  the  college  the  loss  of  two  of  its  most  promising 
young  men. 

*•  Resolved,  Tliat  we  tender  our  sympathy  to  the  parents  who  are  by  this  sor- 
rowful event  stricken  with  grief  at  the  death  of  faithful  and  loving  sons,  and  that 
we  grieve  with  them  and  with  all  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  as 
an  appropriate  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  dead  comrades. 

**  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  their  respective 
parents,  and  that  a  copy  be  also  furnished  to  the  National  Deaf-Mate  Gasette 
for  publication." 

CHANGES  IN  CORPS  OF  OPPICBRS. 

The  vacancy  in  the  primary  department  alluded  to  in  our  last  report  as  having 
been  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ijams,  has  been  filled  by  the  appt>iut- 
ment  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Denison,  a  deaf-mute  lady,  who  has  for  sevenu  yean 
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resided  in  the  institntion,  and  whose  qualifications  for  the  position  she  has  now 
taken,  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  fall  term  our  matron,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Ijams,  retired 
from  her  position. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Bliss,  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  this  office,  brings  with  her  a  knowledge  of  the  sign  language,  besides  being 
in  other  respects  eminently  qualified  for  the  position. 

To  our  college  faculty  a  professorship  of  mathematics  has  been  added,  and 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  James  M.  Spencer,  B.  A.,  a  graduate,  in  high 
standing,  of  Yale  College. 

THB   COLLEGE. 

This  department,  organized  in  1864,  bids  fair,  from  the  wide  sphere  of  use- 
fulness opened  to  it,  to  attain  a  numerical  preponderance  in  the  institution  at  no 
very  distant  day,  the  number  of  studi&nts  the  past  year  being  thirty-five,  repre- 
senting fourteen  States  of  our  country. 

One  young  man  has  come  to  us  from  England,  attracted  by  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages offered  here  for  high  intellectual  culture. 

The  number  of  our  free  scholarships,  endowed  by  private  individuals,  has  not 
been  increased  since  the  date  of  our  last  report. 

Important  action  has,  however,  been  taken  by  Congress  in  reference  to  admis- 
sions into  oar  collegiate  department,  which  has  enabled  us  to  receive  thus  far  all 
who  have  desired  to  enter. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1867,  with  the  terms  of  which  you  are 
already  familiar,  making  provision  for  the  free  entrance  into  our  collegiate 
department  of  poor  deaf-mutes  from  any  of  our  States  and  Territories,  im- 
presses on  our  work  the  seal  of  nationality  and  opens  to  us  possibilities  ibr 
nsefulness.  of  a  most  important  character. 

It  renders  probable  a  speedy  attainment  of  our  number  of  pupils  to  its  maxi- 
mum, and  necessitates  an  earlier  completion  of  our  buildings  than  had  previ- 
oasly  been  contemplated. 

The  number  provided  for  by  the  act  just  referred  to,  viz..  ten,  lacks  but  one 
of  bemg  filled,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Congress  will  limit  its 
benevolent  action  to  mutes  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Iowa,  when  applicants  equally  deserving  seek  admission  from  other 
Sutes. 

The  general  progress  in  the  college  has  been  very  gratifying ;  almost  without 
exception  have  the  students  applied  themselves  diligently  to  study,  attaining  to 
a  degree  of  success  which  is  alike  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the  professors. 
A  high  moral  tone  has  pervaded  their  conduct,  and  an  almost  unvarying  sup- 
port has  been  accorded  to  the  regulations  of  the  faculty. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  college.  Miss  Lydia  A.  Kennedy,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  left  us  to  take  an  eligible  position  as  a  teacher  in  the  Missouri  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  carries  with  her  the  best  wishes  of  her  friends 
here  £or  her  success  and  prosperity  in  her  new  home. 

THE   PRIMARY   DRPARTMBNT. 

The  extension  of  the  building  designed  for  the  occupancy  of  this  department, 
which  has  been  effected  during  the  year,  has  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  A  large  sitting  room  for  the  boys,  a  bath  room, 
ample  school  rooms,  a  chapel,  hospital  rooms,  and  a  spacious  dormitory  are  in- 
cluded in  the  section  last  constructed,  the  work  on  which  has  been  done  in  a 
substantial  manner  and  in  a  style  corresponding  with,  the  previously  erected 
portions  of  the  building.  ' 
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The  gronnds  adjoining  have  been  graded  and  drained,  and  the  permanent 
play-grounds  for  both  boys  and  girls  have  been  made  ready  for  use. 

The  number  in  this  department  remains  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  tbe 
several  classes  have  made  creditable  progress  in  their  studies. 

An  examination  conducted  by  the  college  faculty  at  the  close  of  the  term 
attested  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  and  the  faithful  labors  of  their  instructor?. 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  the  discipline  of  the  male  pupils  by  the 
employment  of  young  men  from  the  college  to  act  as  ushers.  The  duty  is  per- 
formed in  turn  by  a  limited  number,  and  the  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

VISIT  OF  THE  PBBSIDENT  TO  EUROPE.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  last  report  allusion  was  made  to  the  interei>t 
excited  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  articulation,  and  to  the  fact  that  comparisons  had  been  put  forth 
between  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  country  and  those  of  Europe, 
unfavorable  to  the  American  schools. 

Our  aim  has  ever  been  to  afford  our  pupils  all  in  the  matter  of  instruction 
which  their  peculiar  condition  would  admit  of  their  receiving.  We  were,  therefore, 
unwilling  to  suffer  even  a  claim  to  pass  unnoticed  that  other  means  than  those 
made  use  of  here  might  be  employed  to  the  advantage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  order  that  full  information  be  secured  as  to  existing  methods  in  Europe, 
we  decided  last  winter  to  institute  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  adopted 
on  the  20th  of  February  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

"  Whereas  there  has  been  of  late  considerable  discussion  among  educated  and 
philanthropic  men  with  regard  to  the  several  systems  of  instructing  deaf-mutes, 
now  in  operation  in  the  world ;  and 

"  Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  men  of  standing  and  reputation  in  the  community 
that  much  of  value  is  to  be  found  in  the  European  methods,  which  form,  at  pres- 
ent no  part  of  the  American  system  ;  and 

"  Whereas  it  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  this  board  to  avail  itself,  as  far  a? 
may  be  practicable,  of  every  known  facility  for  the  improvement  of  the  class  of 
persons  taught  in  this  institution  :  Therefore, 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  president  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  proceed  to  Europe  in  April  next  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  prominent 
institutions  for  deaf-mutes  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  he  shall  examine 
carefully  into  all  the  various  methods  and  systems  pursued  in  the  schools  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  making 
full  memoranda  of  all  facts  of  value  elicited  and  report  the  same  to  the  board 
on  his  return,  which  shall  not  be  later  than  the  15th  of  October  of  the  present 
year." 

In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions  the  president  proceeded  to  Europe  in  April 
and  returned  on  the  15th  of  October,  having  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  us. 

*  By  permission  of  the  honorable  minister  of  the  interior  of  France,  the  director  of  the  Im* 
perial  Institution  at  Paris  has  presented  to  our  institution  fifty-five  volumes  of  publications 
relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  including  rare  copies  of  the  works  of  De 
TKpee,  Sicard,  Bebian,  and  Degerando,  now  to  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  only  with  great 
dlHiculty  and  at  considerable  expense. 

This  mark  of  friendly  interest  from  the  parent  institution,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Araericw 
schools  for  deaf-mutes,  is  most  gratefully  appreciated  by  us,  and  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
fraternal  ties  which  have  ever  existed  between  the  deaf-mute  institutions  of  France  au<I  the 
United  States. 

To  the  honorable  minister  of  the  interior  for  his  action  in  the  premises;  to  the  director  of 
the  Imperial  Institntion  for  his  prompt  and  generous  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  hj 
his  government;  and  to  the  honorable  ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Paris  for  bis 
courtesy  in  facilitating  the  transmission  of  the  valuable  donation,  we  would  express  our 
most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks* 
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II.   BRBCTION  OP  BUILDINGS.  ' 

ReceipU, 

Balance  from  old  aecoant $2,433  85 

Appropriations ', 46,740  00 

Balance  dae  the  president 32  83 

49,206  68 

Disbursements, 

Paid  James  G.  Naylor  on  contracts $32,500  00 

Paid  A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros,  for  constmcting  gas-works 4,500  00 

Paid  E.  S.  Friedrich,  architect,  for  services 1,320  00 

Paid  Vaux,  Withers  &  Co.,  architects,  for  services 500  00 

Paid  for  steam-heating  apparatus  and  kitchen  range •  5,559  00 

Paid  for  plumhing 2,040  03 

Paid  for  building  materials  and  hardware • •  284  97 

Paid  for  lightning  rods 106  00 

Paid  for  fomitare,  bedding,  &c 2,396  68 

49,206  68 


III.   IMPROYBMBNT  OP  GROUNDS. 

Receipts, 

Balance  from  old  account $2,222  46 

Appropriation  .  •  • 4,500  00 


6,722  46 


Disbursements, 


Paid  Olmsted,  Vaux  &  Co.,  architects,  for  services $500  00 

Paid  for  grading 1,248  88 

Paid  for  draining 692  15 

Paid  for  lumber  for  enclosures  and  walks 498  19 

Balance  dae  the  United  States  July  1,  1867 3,783  24 

6,722  46 


ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

1.  For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  one  thonsand  dollars  for  books 
and  illustrative  apparatus,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  ($25,000.) 

2.  For  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  additions  to  the  buildings  of 
the  institution,  to  furnish  additional  accommodations  for  the  increased  number  of 
pupils  and  for  the  resident  officers,  fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  ($53,250.) 

3.  For  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution, 
five  thonsand  six  hundred  dollars,  ($5,600.) 

The  amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  institution  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
same  as  for  the  current  year.  The  amount  asked  for  building  pui-poses  is  a 
little  less  than  the  last  appropriation ;  the  sum  named  for  the  work  upon  the 
grounds  is  also  lessened. 

The  expenses  thus  proposed  to  be  met  are  deemed  necessary  to  a  proper  sup- 
port and  continuance  of  tne  work  confided  to  our  care.  We  therefore  respect- 
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fully  Recommend  that  appropriations  be  asked  at  the  approaching  session  of 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  estimates. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  institution  we  are  constrained  to  ask 
for  the  insertion  of  items  in  the  deficiency  bill  usually  passed  by  Congress  in 
January  or  February.  The  necessity  for  this  course  on  our  part  does  not  arise 
from  any  lack  of  accuracy  in  our  last  year's  estimates,  nor  yet  from  the  under- 
taking of  any  improvements  not  authorized  by  Congress.  It  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  forced  upon  us  by  the  action  of  Congress  itself  already  alluded  to  in 
this  report,  and  which  we  could  not  have  anticipated  last  year. 

The  admission  and  support  of  government  pupils  into  our  collegiate  depart- 
ment as  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  will  entail  an  unexpected 
expense  of  about  three  thousand  dollars ;  and  we  therefore  respectfully  ask 
that  Congress  be  requested  to  appropriate  this  amount,  making  it  available  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  as  follows : 

To  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  institution 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1808,  three  thousand  dollars,  ($3,000. ) 

The  policy  indicated  by  the  act  just  referred  to  renders  it  important  that  the 
work  on  our  buildings  be  hastened  forward  more  rapidly  than  we  had  supposed 
last  year  would  be  necessary. 

Every  completed  section  of  our  buildings  is  full,  while  some  portions  of  the 
institution  are  uncomfortably  crowded.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
numbers  will  considerably  increase  next  year,  and,  unless  we  resume  our  work 
on  the  chapel  and  refectory  buildings  v(;ry  early  in  the  spring,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  accommodate  our  officers  and  pupils,  save  by  a  degree  of  crowding 
which  will  be  both  unpleasant  and  unwholesome. 

In  our  domestic  department  the  pressure  is  most  severely  felt.  Our  kitchen 
and  its  appurtenances  being  only  designed  for  a  family  of  forty,  is  but  ill  adapted 
to  its  purpose  when  compelled  to  serve  for  a  household  of  one  hundred  and 
forty. 

Our  laundry  was  constructed  on  the  same  scale,  and  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  under  burdensome  disadvantages  that  we  are  able  to  secure  the 
performance  of  the  necessary  work  of  the  institution. 

In  one  of  our  dining  rooms  likewise,  originally  intended  for  but  fifteen,  we 
are  compelled  to  place  forty-five  persons. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  the  increase  of  our  numbers  almost 
certain  to  occur  at  the  opening  of  our  next  fall  term,  a  proper  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  institution  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  ask  that  Congress  be 
requested  to  make  the  following  appropriation,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  and 
used  for  building  operations  between  the  15th  of  March  and  the  1st  of  July 
next : 

For  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  additions  to  the  buildings  of 
the  institution,  to  furnish  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  male  and  female 
pupils  and  the  resident  officers,  forty- eight  thousand  dollars,  (848,000.) 

The  work  to  which  this  appropriation,  if  made,  will  be  applied  was  contem- 
plated and  included  in  the  plans  submitttd  Inst  year,  and  will  be  necessary  to 
their  ultimate  completion.  It  is  a  mere  anticipation  of  what  will  in  any  event 
be  required  hereafter,  and  involves  no  added  expense  or  change  in  general  plans 
and  estimates  already  laid  before  Congress. 

The  board,  therefore,  entertain  the  hope  that  their  attitude  in  this  reqnest 
may  not  seem  unreasonable,  and  that  the  measure  they  propose  may  commend 
itself  to  your  judgment  and  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress,  being  as  they 
believe  in  the  direct  line  of  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the  government  towards 
the  institution,  as  indicated  from  time  to  time  in  its  legislative  acts. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  PresidenL 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  •  ^  j 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  DEAF-MUTE  INSTRUC- 
TION  PURSUED  IN  EUROPE. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

October  23,  1867. 

Obntlbmbn  :  In  porsnance  of  the  requirements  of  your  resolutions  of  the 
twentieth  of  February  last,  directing  me  to  examine  the  methods  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb  pursued  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switz- 
erland, and  Italy ;  to  make  memoranda  of  all  facts  of  value  elicited,  and  render 
an  account  of  the  same  to  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  April  last,  I  landed  at  Liverpool  and  proceeded  at  once  to  prosecute  the 
labor  with  which  I  had  been  charged. 

Besides  visiting  the  countries  named  in  your  resolutions,  I  have  extended  my 
personal  inquiries  into  Russia^,  (including  Finland,)  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, and  Ireland,  being  led  to  do  this  by  statements  which  were  made  to  me 
in  central  Europe  of  the  interesting  character  of  the  more  northern  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  shall  thus  be  able  to  present  for  your  consideration 
a  comparative  view  of  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  as  carried  on  in  four- 
teen countries,  omitting  from  the  family  of  European  nations  only  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Greece,  and  Turkey.  I  allow  myself  to  hope  that  this  extension  of  my 
tour  beyond  the  limits  at  first  proposed  will  meet  your  approval  in  view  of  the 
greater  completeness  it  has  given  to  the  examination  instituted  by  your  orders. 

My  programme  of  travel  was  arranged  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  va- 
cations of  the  institutions  I  desired  to  see,  and  necessitated  a  somewhat  circui- 
tous route.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  give  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions in  the  order  of  my  journey,  but  will  rather  divide  the  institutions  I  have 
visited  into  three  classes,  having  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  different  methods  of  instruction  are  based.  Each  of  these  grand  divisions 
may  be  subdivided  when  the  less  important  differences  of  detail  work  are  con- 
sidered, bat  such  distinctions  will  more  properly  be  made  to  appear  later  in  my 
report 

I.   THE   natural   method. 

I  apply  this  term  to  the  system  founded  by  the  Abbd  de  TEpde,  in  France,  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty,  improved  by  his  successor,  the  Abbd  Sicard,  and 
still  further  improved  and  introduced  into  America  by  Sicard's  pupil,  the  first 
Doctor  Gallaudet,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen.  This  system  is  based 
on  a  free  use  of  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf-mute  that  of  pantomimic 
gestures ;  employing  it,  however,  as  a  means  only  to  the  end  in  view,  which 
is  the  induction  of  the  mute  to  society  by  making  him  acquainted  with  the 
vocabulary,  the  grammar,  and  the  idioms  of  his  vernacular,  thus  empowering 
him  to  read  nnderstandingly  and  write  correctly  the  language  of  the  country 
wherein  he  resides. 

The  extent  of  education  which  may  follow  this  great  aim  of  the  natural 
method,  depends,  of  course,  only  on  the  means,  disposition,  and  talents  of  the 
pupil. 

under  this  classification  are  to  be  grouped  those  institutions  in  which  the 
study  of  articulation  forms  no  part  of  the  regular  system  of  instruction,  in  which 
category  are  found  all  the  American  schools,  with  the  single  exception  of  one 
for  quite  young  children,  recently  opened  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  In 
this  establishment,  so  far  as  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  purposes  of 
its  founders,  articulation  is  to  be  rigorously  pursued,  the  exclusion  of  signs 
amounting  to  an  almost  absolute  prohibition  n'om  the  very  beginning  of  the 
course  of  instruction. 
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ir.   THB    ARTIFICIAL    METHOD. 

This  system  was  founded  nearly  simultaneoasly  by  Samnel  Heinicke,  in 
Germany,  and  by  Thomas  Braidwood,  in  Scotland,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty.  It  has  for  its  principal  aim  the  development  by  unnatural  processes 
of  the  power  of  speech,  which  exists  unimpaired  in  all  save  a  very  few  deaf- 
mutes,  and  the  training  of  the  eye  of  the  mute  to  perform,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  part  of  the  palsied  ear,  by  discerning  the  meaning  of  spoken  words  firom 
the  changes  in  position  of  the  vocal  organs.  This  division  will  include  all 
those  schools  which  began  on  what  has  been  called  by  certain  writers  the 
'*  German  method/'  with  others  that  have  adopted  it,  wherein  signs  are  ad- 
mitted only  as  a  necessary  evil,  the  continued  use  of  them  beyond  the  early 
stages  of  education  being  considered  as  pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Hence  the  natural  language  of  the  mute  is,  in  schools  of  this  class,  sup- 
pressed as  soon  and  as  far  as  possible,  and  its  existence  as  a  language,  capable 
of  being  made  the  reliable  and  precise  vehicle  for  the  widest  range  of  thoi^ht, 
is  ignored. 

The  extent  of  intellectual  culture  opened  to  mutes  educated  under  this  system 
is  less  within  a  given  number  of  years  than  that  afforded  by  the  first  method. 

in.  THE   COMBINED  METHOD. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  class  those  institutions  which  are  endeavoring  to 
combine  the  two  methods  just  described,  recognizing  the  utility  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage at  every  stage  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  at  the  same  tone  including 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  attention  to  spoken  language.  Here  will  be  found 
many  schools  where  the  value  and  practicability  of  teaching  articulation  was 
once  wholly  denied  and  the  system  of  "artificial  speech"  vehemently  denouoeed; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  institutions  organized  and  for  many  yearn  rondaeted 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  a  man  who  declared  **that  all  otuet  methods 
than  his  own  (that  of  articulation)  were  useless  and  pernicious,  and  no  less  iban 
delusive  folly,  fraud,  and  nonsense,"  are  now  found  recognizing  and  emplojing 
the  natural  language  of  the  mute  to  a  degree  which  assigns  them  a  place  in  this 
third  classification. 

The  old  terms  "  German  method,"  "  French  method,"  "  English  method,"  can 
now  properly  be  used  only  in  writing  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  to  so 
great  an  extent  have  intercourse,  discussion,  pablication,  and  an  earnest  purpose 
on  the  part  of  many  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  employ  all  serviceable 
means  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  obliterated  the  ancient  lines  of  division 
and  even  of  dissension. 

Should  I  undertake  in  this  communication  to  give  all  the  facts  and  incidents 
relating  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  deaf-mute  instruction  that  have  come  to  my 
notice  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  to  describe  minutely  all  that  has  interested 
me  in  the  many  establishments  I  have  visited,  and  to  set  forth  the  mass  of  valu- 
able and  suggestive  statistics  that  have  accumulated  in  mv  hands,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  extend  this  report  beyond  all  reasonable  dimensions.  I  shall 
therefore  limit  myself  to  a  statement  of  methods  and  appliances  of  instruction 
in  the  institutions  which  have  fallen  under  my  personal  observation,  together 
with  a  presentation  of  such  comparisons,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  as 
shall  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  elicited  in  my  tour;  hoping  to  be  able 
at  no  very  distant  day  to  lay  before  you  and  the  public  a  report  or  volume 
embodying  all  the  valuable  matter  I  have  collected,  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Class  I. 

Of  institutions  in  which  the  natural  method  forms  the  basis  of  instruction* 
I  have  seen  nine:  four  in  England,  one  in  Scotland,  three  in/ii?eland^Ta|id  one 
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in  Switzerland.  Some  of  these  schools  teach  articnlation  in  special  cases,  but 
onlj  to  the  semi-deaf  or  the  semi-mate»  none  attempting  it  with  the  toto-con- 
genitallj  deaf,  and  regarding  it  as  no  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  study. 

THB   INSTITUTfON   AT   DONCASTBR,   ENGLAND. 

To  this  establishment,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  oi^anised  in  1829  by  Professor  Charles  Baker,  its  present  distinguished 
and  able  head  master,  I  paid  two  visits. 

The  arrangement  of  school-rooms  here,  as  in  all  the  British  and  Irish  institu- 
tions I  visitcSi,  differs  from  that  preferred  in  America — the  pupils  being  assem- 
bled in  one  large  room,  thus  bringing  every  child,  and  the  teachers  as  well,  under 
the  eye  of  the  principal,  imparting  an  esprit  du  corps  and  a  sympathy  of  com- 
panionship that  are  not  without  their  advantages. 

Of  this  peculiarity  of  the  schools  of  England  I  had  previously  known,  and 
in  our  own  institution  the  building  of  the  primary  department  has  already  been 
arranged  with  a  view  to  an  experiment,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  this 
plan.  In  other  respects  the  manner  of  instruction  resembles  that  pursued  in 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  involving,  however,  a  greater  use  of  text- 
books and  printed  matter  in  the  earlier  years  than  with  us.  Professor  Baker 
has  prepared  a  large  number  of  books  designed  for  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  many  if  not  all  of  which  might  with  profit  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  our  own  country. 

Of  these  works,  as  well  as  several  others  not  composed  specially  for  deaf- 
mutes,  besides  charts  and  tablets  of  great  value.  Professor  Baker  has  most 
kindly  presented  to  our  institution  complete,  copies,  the  use  of  which  will  often 
lighten  the  labor  of  our  teachers  and  pupils,  and  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

In  the  Doncaster  school  articulation  is  taught  to  those  only  who  have  in  child- 
hood learned  to  speak,  or  who  at  present  possess  some  degree  of  hearing. 

The  opinion  of  Professor  Baker  on  any  subject  relating  to  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  he  having  had  an  experience  of 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  profession. 

You  will,  therefore,  read  with  interest  the  following  extract  from  an  address 
delivered  by  him  before  a  convention  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  held 
in  Doncaster  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  July,  l8/>2,  expressing,  as  he  informed 
me,  the  views  he  holds  on  the  subject  of  articulation  at  the  present  time : 

"It  will  probably  be  expected  that  I  should  make  some  allusion  to  articula- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  instruction.  You  are  most  of  you  aware  tbat  my 
opinion  is  unfavorable  to  any  large  devotion  of  time  to  this  object,  except  in 
cases  where  a  natural  aptness  exists.  Though  there  will  be  found  in  every 
institution  a  few  pupils,  especially  among  those  who  have  become  deaf  after 
learning  to  speak,  whose  improvement  repays  the  care  of  a  teacher,  (and  to  such 
I  would  afford  every  facility  for  recovering  the  lost  faculty,)  the  success  hitherto 
attendant  on  the  efforts  to  teach  articulation  to  the  totally  deaf  is  by  no  means  flat- 
tering, and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  institution  in  our  country  which  can 
produce  a  dozen  pupils  whose  articulation  could  be  understood  by  indifferent 
auditors.  But  I  am  content  to  let  the  intelligent  and  educated  deaf  and  dumb 
themselves  settle  this  controversy,  confining  the  decision  to  those  whose  deaf- 
ness is  congenital,  but  who  have  had  every  advantage  that  the  best  teachers  of 
articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips  have  been  able  to  bestow  on  them.  Do 
such  educated  deaf  persons  converse  orally  among  themselves  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, do  thev  not  invariably  converse  with  each  other  by  signs  and  spelling? 
Do  they  prefer  oral  conversation  with  others  who  are  not  deaf  and  dumb  ?  On 
the  contrary,  do  they  not  prefer  the  means  presented  to  them  by  their  writing 
materials  or  the  manual  alphabet }  We  are  all  acquainted  with  deaf  and  dumb 
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individuala,  either  personally  or  by  report,  who  have  been  educated  by  tbe 
means  of  articulation.  Can  we  say  that  the  value  of  speech  is  to  them  in  any 
degree  equal  to  the  cost  of  its  attainment  ?— that  either  they  or  their  friends 
value  it  as  the  advocates  of  articulation  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  ? — or  that 
the  acquisition  is  in  any  respect  equal  to  its  cost  in  money,  and  in  the  even 
more  precious  cost  of  time  bestowed  upon  it?  But,  although  I  admit  that 
speech  is  a  good  and  natural  exercise  for  the  lungs  and  voice,  I  have  never  di^ 
covered  that  it  is  requisite  for  health ;  nor  that  the  pupils  of  an  institution  in 
which  articulation  is  not  taught  have  worse  health  than  those  of  one  where  it  is 
an  object  of  attainment.  I  must  therefore  decide  against  giving  up  the  time 
now  bestowed  on  the  acquisition  of  language  and  useful  knowledge  by  my 
pupils,  to  devote  it  to  the  specious  acquirement  of  articulation." 

I  was  specially  impressed  in  this  establishment  with  the  value  of  a  printing 
office  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Aside  from  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  the  imparting  to  a  portion  of  the  male  pupils  the  knowledge  of  a 
respectable  and  lucrative  trade,  the  presence  of  such  a  department  facilitates 
ana  encourages  the  pVeparation  of  books  and  other  useful  appliances  for  the 
school^room. 

Professor  Baker  assured  roe  that  but  for  the  fact  that 'printing  could  be  done 
within  the  walls  of  his  establishment,  in  a  place  of  easy  access  and  quite  under 
his  own  control,  very  many  of  his  works  would  never  have  assumed  the  perma- 
nent form  they  now  possess. 

In  this  institution  I  observed  the  prevalence  of  the  family  idea  to  a  marked  and 
gratifying  degree.  The  pupils  were  made  to  feel  at  home,  and  to  regard  Profee- 
sor  Buker  as  a  father.  As  a  means  of  education,  especially  in  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  I  am  satisfied  this  cultivation  of  the  family  relation,  when 
considerable  numbers  of  children,  removed  from  the  daily  influences  of  home, 
are  assembled,  can  be  made  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influence. 

THE   INSTITUTION    AT   BIRMINGHAM,    BNQLAND. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain, 
having  been  in  operation  since  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  now  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  I'he  present  head  master,  Mr.  Arthnr 
Hopper,  has  visited  many  of  the  continental  schools,  examining  especially  those 
in  which  articulation  is  accorded  a  prominent  place,  and  he  is  inclined  to  coincide 
with  Professor  Baker's  view  that  the  results  of  the  labor  of  teaching  the  great 
body  of  deaf-mutes  artificial  speech  and  reading  from  the  lips  of  others  are  not 
of  sufficient  practical  benefit  to  compensate  for  the  necessary  outlay  of  time  and 
money.  Mr.  Hopper  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  cases  of  the  semi- mute  and  the 
semi  deaf,  it  is  the  duty  of  instructors  to  see  that  all  possible  means  are  taken 
td  retain  and  improve  what  speech  is  possessed  by  the  pupil.  This  is  done  in 
the  Birmingham  school,  but  no  more  in  the  direction  of  articulation. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  one  marked  difference  between  the  British  and 
American  usage  in  deaf-mute  instruction  has  been  the  employment  of  a  two- 
handed  alphabet  in  Great  Britain.  A  few  years  since  Mr.  Hopper  gave  to  the 
public  his  views  on  this  subject  in  the  following  terms : 

"  It  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  first  brought  the  art  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  from  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  did  not  adopt  the  one- 
handed  alphabet.  It  appears  to  possess  every  advantage  that  can  be  claimed 
for  the  two-handed  alphabet.  The  various  positions  by  which  it  represents 
the  letters  can  be  assumed  as  rapidly  and  with  as  much  facility  as  those  em- 
ployed in  the  two-handed  method. 

"  It  has,  besides,  many  advantages  over  its  rival.  It  is  more  distinct  The 
upright,  downward,  and  horizontal  positions  of  the  hand  enable  one  to  distin- 
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piisb  easily  several  of  the  letters  at  a  distance.  The  signs  for  the  vowels 
bein^  as  distinct  as  those  for  the  consonants,  prevents  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  difficulty  of  observing  which  finger  has  been  touched  in  rapid  spelling 
with  both  hands.  By  using  the  right  hand  when  conversing  with  a  person 
placed  OD  one's  left,  and  vice  versa,  what  is  spelled  can  be  easily  read  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  while,  in  employing  both  hands  the  positions  of  the 
fingers  are  less  obvious  to  the  person  spelled  to  than  to  the  person  who  spells. 
The  f  ict  uf  only  one  band  being  employed  is  itself  a  great  advantage,  for  the 
other  hand  is  left  at  liberty  to  bold  an  umbrella,  to  manage  the  reins  in  driving, 
and  to  perform  a  number  of  offices  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  In 
walking,  besides  allowing  those  engaged  in  conversation  to  be  linked,  it  does 
Dot  attract  the  attention  of  strangers  so  much  as  the  two*handed  system  of 
spelling.  In  sickness,  too,  it  requires  comparatively  very  little  effort  to  hold 
out  one  hand,  an  1  to  spell  with  it.  I  have  found  that  our  deaf-mutes,  though 
more  practiced  in  tlie  two-handed  method,  invariably  use  the  other  alphabet 
when  confined  to  bed.  If  a  deaf  mute  has  had  one  arm  amputated,  as  is  some- 
times  the  case,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  benefit  the  one-handod  alphabet 
must  be  to  him." 

Consistently  with  the  preference  thus  expressed,  Mr.  Hppper  has  required 
his  pupils  to  learn  tne  siugle-hand  alphabet,  and  though,  from  long  usag>s  the 
other  still  retains  its  place,  the  simpler  method  is  gaining  ground,  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  other  British  schook,  and  will,  it  is  thought,  eventually  take  the 
precedence  altogether. 

I  notice,  in  Mr.  Hopper's  school-room  an  excellent  arrangement  of  large  slates. 
They  are  fixed  in  the  wall  at  a  proper  angle  and  elevation,  entirely  surrounding 
the  room,  with  the  edges  joined,  and  thus  presenting  a  surface  oftentimes  con- 
venient for  large  diagrams,  which  cannot  be  well  given  when  wooden  fnunes  in* 
tervene  at  each  point  of  union  between  the  tablets. 

Mr.  Hopper  has  prepared  some  class-books  in  language  which  are  well  worthy 
of  examination  by  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  copies  of  which  he  kindly 
presented  me  for  oar  library. 

THB    INSTITUTION    AT  MANCHESTER,   ENGLAND. 

Of  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  I  saw  in  the  United  Kingdom 
this  possesses  the  most  beautiful  buildings.  A  large  gothic  strnctnre,  situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  Manchester,  contains  the  institution  for  the  blind  and  that  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  having  a  regularly  organised  parish  church  in  the  central 
buildings,  accessible  from  either  wing  for  the  respective  occupants,  and  to  the 
public  from  a  third  entrance. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumh  are  in  no  respect  con- 
nected, save  by  the  contiguity  of  their  buildings,  and  are  under  di£ferent  head 
masters.  That  for  deaf-mutes  was  founded  in  1823,  contains  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pupils,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Andrew  Patters^m.a  prac- 
tical and  accomplished  teacherof  many  years'  experience.  His  opinion  in  regard 
to  articulation  coincides  entirely  with  tuat  of  Professor  Baker  and  Mr.  Hopper. 
Although  he  has  in  several  cases  taught  it  successfully  to  congenital  mutes,  he 
thinks  it  impracticable  for  any  large  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  peculiar  point  of  interest  in  this  institution  is  a  department  for  infants; 
and  as  the  subject  of  the  earlier  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  recently 
been  discussed  in  influential  quarters  in  our  own  country,  an  account  of  this 
novel  establishment  may  not  be  without  value. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  department  m  its  entire  separation  from  what 
is  called  the  upper  school. 

A  building  containing  school-rooms,  play-rooms,  dormitories,  bath-rooms,  hos- 
pital, dining  rooms,  kitchen,  officers'  apartments,  and  visitors'  rooms,  connected 
only  by  a  corridor  to  the  maui  building,  is  prepared  for  the  infants.     ^  . 
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Their  management  is  entirely  committed  to  females,  and  the  hours  of  Bchool, 
of  recreation,  and  of  sleep  are  regulated  to  accord  with  their  tender  yeare. 
Nowhere  are  they  associated  with  the  pupils  of  more  advanced  age,  until  they 
are  prepared  to  be  transferred  to  the  upper  school. 

About  fifty  of  these  little  ones,  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age,  are  here  gath* 
ered,  and  are  undoubtedly  being  prepared  for  much  greater  progress  in  intel- 
lectual culture  than  those  who  remain  at  home  until  the  age  at  which  it  is 
customary  to  commence  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  whose  term  of  study  is 
to  be  limited  to  five  or  six  years. 

In  the  upper  school  the  pupils  remain  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
hence  a  child  who  enters  the  infant  department  at  five  has  eleven  years  of  special 
instruction,  and  will  undoubtedly  be,  vateris  paribus^  much  in  advance  of  one 
who  has  only  the  advantage  of  being  in  school  from  its  tenth  to  its  sixteenth 
year. 

That  it  is  wise  in  all  cases  to  remove  the  mute  child  so  early  from  the  assoeia- 
tions  of  home  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  say,  but  a  few  years  will  sufBce  to  deter- 
mine from  the  results  of  this  school,  as  well  as  of  that  in  Massachusetts  already 
referred  to,  whether  a  general  system  of  infant  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
should  be  put  in  operation. 

Of  one  thing  in  this  connection  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely,  that  a  child 
born  deaf  labors  under  peculiar  and  great  disabilities  in  acquiring  an  education. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  common  justice,  not  to  speak  of  the  appeal  made  to  our 
sympathies  by  the  affecting  condition  of  the  mute,  would  seem  to  demand  that 
a  period  of  tuition  equally  extended  with  that  afforded  to  his  more  favored  fel- 
lows, should  be  accorded  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

That  such  a  length  of  time  is  secured  for  the  mute  wh^n  he  is  limited  to  ^ve 
or  six  years  for  the  acquirement  of  a  new  and  complicated  language,  and  for  all 
the  education  he  is  ever  to  receive  wherein  he  may  have  the  assistance  of  com- 
petent teachers,  no  one  will,  I  think,  undertake  to  claim. 

THB   INSTITUTION   AT   LIVERPOOL,   ENGLAND. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Comer  became  interested  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  reading  a  work  on  "the  art  of 
instracting  the  infant  deaf  and  dumb,  by  John  P.  Arrowsmith,"  published  in  Lon- 
doti  in  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen. 

The  author,  who  had  a  deaf  brother,  advocated  the  teaching  of  mutes  in 
ordinary  schools,  and  Mr.  Comer  undertook  to  put  his  theories  in  practice  in 
Liverpool. 

The  attempt  failed,  as  similar  attempts  put  forth  by  visionary  theorists  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  in  later  years  have  done,  but  the  result  of  Comer's  efforta 
was  the  establishment  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  in  Liverpool,  of  the 
institution  now  existing  in  that  city,  ably  conducted  by  David  Buxton,  F.  R. 
S.  L.,  and  in  which  I  spent  two  days  while  in  England. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  this  institution  is  eighty-five,  twenty  of  whom  arc 
day  scholars,  being  residents  of  the  city  of  Liverpool. 

The  idea  having  been  suggested  in  our  own  country  that  a  system  of  day 
schools  for  deaf-mutes  would  be  productive  of  better  results  than  the  existing 
arrangement  of  boarding  the  pupils  in  the  institution,  I  was  interested  to  inquire 
of  Mr.  Buxton  as  to  the  operation  of  the  law  in  his  school  admitting  day  scholars. 

He  expressed  an  opinion  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  plan,  saying  that  the 
day  scholars  made  less  progress  than  the  others,  and  at  tha  same  time  were 
much  more  difficult  to  govern,  bringing  with  them,  from  their  frequent  contact 
with  the  streets  of  the  city,  much  that  was  objectionable  and  oftentimes  im- 
moral. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  articulation,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Buxton  are  enti> 
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tied  to  be  weighed  very  carefully,  he  having  had  several  years'  actual  exporieiice. 
in  this  branch  of  instruction  in  the  London  school,  (where  it  was  formerly  hc- 
corded  a  very  important  place  in  the  course  of  study,)  besides  a  long  intimacy 
with  deaf-mutes  in  his  present  position. 

In  his  judgment,  when  pupils  can  be  retained  eight  or  nine  years  in  school, 
and  whvn  funds  suffit  e  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  for  each  ten  or  twelve, 
it  is  well  to  make  considerable  effort  in  the  teaching  of  articulation,  attempting 
it  with  all;  but  when  the  period  of  their  residence  in  an  institution  is  limited  to 
five  or  six  years,  the  time  can  be  much  more  advantageously  occupied  in  per- 
fecting instruction  in  written  language  and  the  elements  of  general  knowleage. 

Articulation  was  formerly  taught  in  the  Liverpool  school  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present. 

Now  only  the  semi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute  are  instructed  in  artificial  speech 
and  lip  reading. 

Mr.  Buxton  mentioned  that  many  cases  had  arisen  in  his  experience  where 
parents  of  his  pupils  particularly  requested  that  their  children  should  not  be 
taught  articulation. 

The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  artificially  acquired  utterances 
of  the  deaf  arc  generally  monotonous  and  often  times  disagreeable  ;  so  uii  pleas* 
ant,  evidently,  in  certain  cases  as  to  lead  parents  of  uneducated  mutes  to  express 
the  desire  above  referred  to. 

Mr.  Buxton  kindly  presented  me  with  copies  of  his  interesting  and  valuable 
essays  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  related  topics  to  which  Itjhall 
have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter. 

THE   INSTITUTION    AT   GLASGOW,   SCOTLAND. 

Knowing  that  the  principal  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson,  had 
in  former  years  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  articulation,  and  had  pre- 
pared a  valuable  manual  for  use  in  this  branch  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  I  deemed 
myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  spend  a  day  in  his  society. 

In  a  long  and  full  conversation  on  the  subject,  he  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
early  labors  in  imparting  the  power  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  stating  that  he  had 
often  succeeded  even  with  congenital  mutes ;  but  the  experience  of  nearly  half 
a  century  of  personal  deaf-mute  instruction  had  led  him  to  abandon  all  efforts  at 
articulation,  save  with  those  to  whom  I  have  applied  the  terms  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mute.  The  reasons  for  this  course  are  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  in  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  reply  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  short  time  before  sought  his  views  on  the  same  subject : 

'*  Articulation  was  at  one  time  taught  in  this  institution  to  such  of  the  pupils 
as  had  suitable  voice ;  but  the  practice  has  for  many  years  been  discontinued. 
The  proportion  of  pupils  who  were  taught  articulation  never  exceeded  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  institution.  The  practice  of  teaching  articula- 
tion was  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  undue  time  and  labor  it  entailed,  and 
which  i;ould  be  more  profitably  employed  in  cultivating  the  intellect  of  the  pupils. 
Although,  as  a  general  rule,  I  would  discourage  the  teaching  of  articulation  in 
the  case  of  all  children  who  have  been  born  deaf,  I  am  disposed  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  those  who  have  become  deaf  in  early  life,  some  of  whom, 
in  this  institution,  have  learnt  to  speak  distinctly,  and  to  understand  expressions 
from  the  lips  of  others  than  their  teachers.  On  looking  back  upon  an  experi- 
ence of  forty-one  years  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  the  few  successful  instances  of  articulation  by  deaf-mutes  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  this  and  other  countries  were  very  inadequate  to  the  time  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  them." 

I  was  much  interested  in  examining  a  fine  new  building,  now  nearly  completed, 
located  iu  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  intended  for  the  occupancy  of  this  institu- 
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tion.  The  internal  arrangements  were  designed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  meet  in 
a  roost  complete  manner  the  wants  of  his  establishment,  while  the  external 
design  bears  a  striking  resemblance,  in  style  and  finish,  to  the  plans  you  have 
adopted  for  the  central  or  chapel  building  of  our  institution. 

I  was  able  to  note  many  valuable  suggestions  tiiat  may  assist  us  in  the  exten- 
sion of  our  buildings,  but  I  will  not  occupy  time  or  space  in  their  deseription 
here. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  the  Glasgow  school  is  similar,  to  that  of  the 
English  schools,  and  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  pursued  in  America. 
From  Mi\  Anderson  I  received  donations  of  valuable  books  and  pictures  most 
useful  in  the  school-room,  besides  one  or  two  rare  old  works  for  our  library,  for 
all  which  he  has  our  sincere  thanks. 

THB   INSTITUTION   AT   BBLPAST,   IRELAND. 

In  this  establishmont  the  blind  and  deaf  are  associated  in  one  building,  as  was 
formerly  the  case  in  our  institution.  The  opinion  of  the  principal,  Rev.  John 
Kinghan,  is,  however,  that  no  advantage  is  derived  from  the  union  of  the  two 
classes  in  one  institution ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  much  prefer,  did  the  funds 
of  the  society  suffice,  to  separate  the  blind  from  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Kinghan  is  as  decided  in  his  testimony  against  articulation  as  any  iDStroctor 
I  have  met  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  deems  it,  to  use  his  own  words,  '^  worse 
than  useless  in  avast  majority  of  cases,"  including  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute. 

In  this  institution  the  single  hand  alphabet  is  decidedly  gaining  ascendency 
over  the  double,  and  is  alone  published  in  the  reports.  Of  these  Mr.  Kinghan 
furnished  me  a  nearly  complete  file,  some  of  which  contain  valuable  statistics 
relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Ireland,  and  others  furnishing  interestiDg 
accounts  of  the  success  in  life  of  graduates  of  the  institution. 

THE   INSTITUTIONS   AT   DUBLIN,   IRELAND. 

This  city  contains  two  large  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb ;  one  sustained  by  the  National  Association  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  eBtablished  in  1816,  originally 
designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  country,  and  receiving  children  irre- 
spective of  their  religions  faith 

But  in  1846  a  '*  Society  for  Founding  and  Maintaining  the  Catholic  Instiln- 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  was  organized,  and  directly  opened  a  school,  which 
has  since  become*  large  and  flourishing.  I  was  able  to  pay  but  a  short  visit  to 
each  of  these  institutions — the  one  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Chidley, 
formerly  an  instructor  in  the  London  Asylum ;  the  other  superintended  by  Rev. 
Patrick  D.  McDonnell,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Brothers. 

The  testimony  at  both  these  places  was  decided  against  articulation,  though 
in  the  Catholic  institution  it  was  negative  rather  than  positive,  articulation  nerer 
having  been  attempted  there. 

Mr.  Chidley,  however,  had  taught  articulation,  and  had  arrived  at  snbstan- 
tialiy  the  snme  conclusion  as  those  teachers  whose  opinions  I  have  already  cited 
in  this  report 

In  the  Catholic  in<ttitution  a  modification  of  the  French  manual  alphabet  has 
been  used  from  the  beginning,  the  double  having  never  found  its  way  into  the 
school. 

THB   INSTITUTION   AT   GKNBVA,   8WITZBSLAND. 

I  found  a  small  school  at  this  place,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Chonel. 
a  deaf  mute,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  venerable  Laurent  Clerc  in  the 
Paris  instirntion.  The  number  of  pupils  is  sixteen,  and  the  system  pursued  is 
vmilar  to  that  of  Paris  many  yeai*s  ago.     Mr.  Chomel  thought  arttculation  wu 
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of  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  said  many  graduates  ol 
articulating  schools  had  applied  to  him  for  instruction  in  the  manual  alphabet, 
deeming  its  acquisition  of  more  practical  benefit  to  them  than  all  they  had  been 
able  to  master  of  artificial  speech  and  lip-reading. 

After  my  departure  from  Geneva,  I  learned  that  a  school  recently  established 
on  the  "artificial "  basis  was  in  operation  there,  but  could  not  return  to  examine  it. 

Having  completed  the  description  of  those  institutions  which  may  properly  b^ 
said  to  base  their  course  of  irstruction  on  the  natural  method,  I  am  constrained, 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  class,  to  speak  of  a  school  founded,  and  for  many 
years  conducted,  by  a  gentleman  of  considerable  ability,  whose  ideas  and  prac- 
tices are  so  unique  as  to  prevent  the  classification  of  his  establishment  under 
either  of  the  three  titles  I  have  chosen.  Doing  little  with  articulation,  and  yet 
questioning  the  unlimited  use  of  the  sign  language  by  and  with  the  deaf-mutes, 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  NANCY,  FRANCE, 

Under  the  lead  of  its  director,  M.  Piroux,  stands  as  the  exponent  of  a  system 
of  dactylology,  the  success  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  was  unable  to  test  by 
practical  observation,  the  summer  vacation  having  scattered  the  pupils  but  two 
days  before  my  arrival. 

In  a  long  conversation,  M.  Piroux  unfolded  to  me  his  viows,  arguing  forcibly 
that,  while  all  available  means  are  admissible  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes, 
the  true  centre — vertebra,  hinge,  the  marrow,  essence,  and  sap — is  dactylology; 
that  in  this  we  have  a  means  of  communication  with  the  instructed  deaf  and  dumb 
embodying  a  greater  proportion  of  the  desirable  elements  of  precision,  perspi- 
cuity, comprehensiveness,  and  rapidity,  than  in  any  other  medium  as  yet  dis-^ 
covered. 

M .  Piroux  has  written  much  on  the  subject  under  examination  in  this  report, 
and  kindly  presented  me  with  copies  of  his  works.  From  one  of  them*  I  quote 
a  few  extracts  as  giving  an  interesting  analysis  of  certain  processes  entering 
into  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction : 

"As  if  man  were  speech  and  nothing  but  speech,  as  if  without  hearing  any  of 
the  sounds  that  set  the  human  heart  vibrating,  he  could  give  utterance  to  his 
ideas  in  sound,  attempts  were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  bestow  speech  on 
deaf-mutes,  or  rather  to  give  them  a  spoken  language,  whose  artificial  mechanism 
was,  from  want  of  unity,  incapable  of  expressing  thought  and  sentiment.  In 
this  respect  the  fact  is  that,  for  deaf  mutes,  spoken  language,  will  never  be  more 
than  a  simple  accessoi  y,  interdicted  even  to  the  majority.  Too  much  draped 
from  view,  it  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  instruction,  still  less  for  their  edu- 
cation. Its  utmost  value  is  thut  of  an  amusement  for  the  drawing-room.  Let 
us,  nevertheless,  admit  that  it  was  neccssaiy  to  make  first  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion when  endeavoring  to  remedy  an  infirmity  which  all  ages  had  pronouuced 
incurable. 

''Though  man  has  never  been  defined  an  animal  that  writes,  the  next  attempt 
was  to  begin  with  teaching  the  deaf-mute  written  language,  the  immediate  por- 
traiture of  speech  and  the  mediate  painting  of  thought.  Since  the  eye  sees  it 
and  the  hand  traces  it,  why,  it  was  asked,  should  it  not  serve  also  as  the  picture 
of  signs  which,  in  the  case  of  deaf-mutes,  engage  the  same  organs  ?  Far  from 
feeling  terror  at  the  distance  which  separates  the  two  languages  constructed,  one 
.  for  civilized  societies,  the  other  for  individuals  whose  minds  cannot  see  but  in 
the  full  blaze  of  noonday,  certain  people  assumed  the  part  of  deaf-mutes  and  assim- 
ilated to  their  own  natures  that  confused  mass  of  movements  executed  in  all  possi- 
ble directions,  giving  nought  but  the  color  of  instinct  to  the  surface  of  things  tangi- 
ble and  spiritual.    These  worthies  even  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  there  is  no 

*  ExAmen  Comparatif  de  Toutes  les  M^thodes  Invent^es  pour  rinstmction  des  Sourds 
Mneta:  Nifcncy,  18tKJ,  ^  ^ 
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more  connection  between  thought  and  speech  than  between  thought  and  writrng, 
nor  yet  more  than  between  thought  and  some  signs  which  but  too  mnch  resemble 
the  weeds  of  uncultivated  grounds. 

"  Nevertheless  it  was  by  the  aid  of  these  signs  that  attempts  were  made  to  teach 
deaf  mutes  to  read  or  translate  our  language.  To  facilitate  the  desired  success, 
letters,  words,  and  sentences  which  were  or  were  not  represented  with  the  manual 
alphabet  were  traced  and  copied. 

«  For  much  too  long  a  period  of  time  we  bartered  methodical  signs  for  words. 
But  by  dint  of  living  together  out  of  doors  and  in  class,  the  pupils  and  masters 
gradually  created  signs  which,  ceasii*g  to  be  absolutely  individual  or  accidental, 
bt^came  common  or  essential,  and  which  served  to  regulate  relations,  maintain 
order,  and  even  furnished  a  vehicle  for  connected  discourse.  This  was  the  source 
of  one  of  the  earliest  serious  improvements  effected  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  It  might  be  said  that  intellectual  life  was  beginning  to  free  itself 
from  physical  life  by  the  omnipotence  of  organized  society,  and  by  means  of  a 
language  passing  progressively  from  the  natural  to  the  positive  state.'* 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  unfold  his  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  dactylology  ; 
but  the  limits  I  assign  myself  in  this  report  will  not  allow  of  further  citations 
from  his  works.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  attach  importance  to  his  sugges- 
tions with  reference  to  the  great  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  to  commend  hia 
writings  to  the  perusal  of  all  interested  in  deaf-mutes  and  their  instruction. 

Class  II. 

Of  institutions  in  which  the  artificial  method  forms  the  basis  of  instruction, 
and  where  the  use  of  signs,  save  to  a  most  limited  degree,  is  condemned  as  hurt- 
ful to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  have  seen  one  each,  in  the  countiies  of  France,  Aus- 
tria, Saxony,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  cities  of  Frankfort  and 
Lubeck. 

THE    INSTITUTION   AT   SAINT    HYPOLITB  DU-FORT,    FRANCS. 

This,  the  only  institution  exclusively  for  protestants  in  France,  is  located  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard,  in  an  ancient  town,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the 
non-conformists  in  times  of  religious  persecution. 

I  found  the  school  comparatively  small  in  numbers,  having  only  forty-five 
pupils,  and  was  led  to  travel  many  miles  out  of  mj'  way  by  diligence  to  visit  it, 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  it  alone  of  the  many  deaf-mute  institutions  in  Fmnce 
pursues  the  artificial  method.  Here  the  manual  alphabet  is  unknown  by  the 
pupils ;  articulation  is  taught  to  all,  and  is  attempted  to  be  made  the  medium  of 
communication  between  pupils  and  teachers  after  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
instruction. 

The  director,  M.  Martin,  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  engage  in  teaching,  afforded 
me  every  facility  for  the  examination  of  their  pupils,  and  were  by  no  means 
extreme  in  their  views.  They  admitted  that  schools  conducted  on  the  natural 
method  had  done  a  great  work,  and  were  even  willing  to  allow  that  as  a  means 
of  affording  instruction,  this  method  is  superior  to  the  artificial ;  but  they  held 
to  the  view  that  the  power  of  communicating  freely  in  speech  with  their  fellow- 
men,  which  was  acquired  by  mutes  under  the  latter  system,  was  so  great  a  boon 
as  to  justify  a  lower  standard  in  the  intellectual  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Later  in  my  conversation  with  them,  they  admitted  that  only  about  one-half  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  could  fairly  be  said  to  succeed  in  articulation,  but  I  forbore 
to  draw,  in  their  presence,  the  conclusions  which  this  concession  involves. 

I  conversed  orally  with  the  pupils,  and  with  the  best  articulators  had  little 
difficulty  in  making  myself  unaerstood.  The  utterances  of  some  were  to  me 
unintelligible,  but  those  of  others  very  distinct ;  and  1  remember  th  it  one  in 
particular,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  deaf,  spoke  well,  and  read  from  i^y 
lips  with  ease.  (^ 

*  Digitized  by  ^ 
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Natural  signs  are  employed  in  this  institution,  and  there  was  not  that  extreme 
anxietj  to  suppress  or  interdict  them  as  in  some  schools  I  have  seen.  No  devel- 
oped mimic  language,  however,  was  in  use,  and  Mr.  Martin  did  not  seem  to  need 
one  to  enable  the  majority  of  his  pupils  to  understand  him  in  common  conver- 
sation. 

THE  JEWISH    INSTITUTION    AT   VIENNA,    AUSTRIA. 

Sustained  entirely  by  private  contributions  within  their  own  circle,  and  open 
only  to  the  children  of  Jews,  this  school  is  conducted  on  the  most  rigid  princi- 
ples of  the  artificial  ■  method.  Articulation  is  undertaken  with  all  the  pupils, 
and  in  my  visit  to  the  institution  it  was  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction  that 
oral  conversation  on  familiar  subjects  is  maintained  with  ease  between  the  teach- 
ers and  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils.  I  al!»o  obs^erved,  what  I  have  else- 
where noticed,  two  pupils  conversing  with  each  other  orally,  but  silently — no 
sound  escaping  their  lips.  Each  pupil,  however,  as  he  sustained  his  part  in  the 
conversation,  accompanied  what  he  said  orally  with  slight  gestures  of  the  hand. 

The  following  extract  from  a  sketch  of  the  institution,  prepared  by  M.  Deutsch, 
the  director,  will  show  what  is  attempted  in  the  course  of  instruction : 

"  In  this  institution  the  manual  alphabet  or  finger  language,  artificial  mimicry,* 
and  conversation  by  pantomime  have  been  entirely  excluded.  The  natural  ges- 
ture is  only  used  as  a  starting  point,  as  the  first  m  'dium  of  understanding, 
which  in  the  instruction  only  serves  to  represent  real  ideas  obtained  by  personal 
observation  through  actual  perception,  but  not  to  produce  ideas  or  notions  by 
means  of  signs.  The  method  prevailing:  in  this  in-^titution  tends  to  make  oral 
language  and  written  language  independent  of  the  pantomime ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  direct  channel  and  medium  of  thought.  The  written  language  is  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  instruction.  It  begins  with  a  single  word  which  conveys  a  sub- 
ject, action,  or  quality,  and  leads  the  pupil  to  a  connected  idea.  The  cnpia 
verdarum  obtained  in  this  manner  is  used  through  a  regular  course  of  exercises 
to  form  a  simple  sentence,  and  continued  up  to  the  explanation  of  the  abstract 
idea.  The  understanding  of  the  abstract  idea  is  obtained  in  a  natural  way,  by 
plain  and  combined  sentences  as  well  as  through  short  descriptions  and  narra- 
tives. This  is  very  different  from  the  true  elementary  method  made  use  of  with 
other  intelligent  children.  The  instruction  of  religion  commences  only  then, 
when  the  pupil  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  understand  the  plain  expressions  of 
thought.  Thus  his  religious  education  undergoes  no  especial  difficulty,  as  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  already  begun.  Upon  oral  language  a 
decided  value  is  placed,  and  therein  important  results  are  obtained. 

"  The  pupil  not  born  deaf  enjoys  the  particular  advantage  of  acquiring  the 
verbal  language  with  greater  facility.  Keading  the  lips  has  obtained  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  the  director  is  able  to  deliver  his  Sabbath  sermons  with 
exhortation  orally,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  higher  class  can  take  part.'' 

The  examination  I  was  allowed  to  make  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  ia 
this  institution  was  altogether  unrestrained.  I  was  requested  to  indicate  what 
pupils  should  be  examined,  and,  in  two  cases,  I  purposely  selected  those  whose 
personal  appearauce  led  me  to  suppose  they  were  rather  below  than  above  the 
average  of  intelligence.  At  my  suggestion,  the  director  dictated  to  a  pupil  a 
short  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Au^stria  as  King  of  Hungary, 
which  had  occurred  at  Pesth  a  few  days  before.  M.  Deutsch  held  his  hands 
hehind  his  back  and  spoke  in  a  whisper  without  any  special  contortions  of  the  mouth 
and  without  repetitions,  the  boy  writing  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  finishing 
a  word  while  his  eye  was  already  on  the  mouth  of  the  director  to  catch  what 
was  to  follow.     My  companion  in  the  visit  was  a  German  professor  under  whose 

*  Thig  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  exercises  of  the  school-room.  Among  the  pupils,  during 
their  lioiirs  of  relaxation,  the  sign  language  and  manual  alphabet  are  freely  used  in  cou- 
▼eisaiion.  E.  M.  G. 
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tnition  I  was  elndying  in  Vienna.  He  assared  me  that  what  was  written  on 
the  blackboard  was  an  exact  transcript  of  what  M.  Deutsch  had  spoken,  abso- 
lately  without  mistake.  I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  1  say  that  this  exer- 
cise was  performed  as  rapidly  as  would  have  been  possible  had  the  boy  been  in 
the  possession  of  his  hearing,  and  could  not  have  been  more  speedily  accom- 
plished had  the  communication  between  the  teacher  and  pupil  been  by  means  of 
the  sign  language  as  used  in  our  best  American  institutions. 

I  happened  to  find  in  this  institution  a  boy  of  ten  years,  from  Balfimore,  with 
whom  I  had  been  previousfy  acquainted.  He  is  one  of  three  mutes  in  the  same 
family,  born  totally  deaf,  and  with  his  sister  has  been  in  the  school  of  M.  Deutach 
about  three  years.  Thi-*  little  child  comprehended  with  considerable  readiness 
simple  words  which  I  addressed  to  him  in  German,  repeating  them  after  me  in  a 
clear  bnt  unmusical  voice,  and  wrote  with  quickness  and  precision  the  following, 
which  was  dictated  to  him  at  my  suggestion  by  the  director  in  German  :  "  This 
gentleman  is  from  America,  and  when  he  returns  to  America  he  will  see  your 
near  parents  and  tell  them  that  he  met  youy  and  that  you  were  well  and  improv- 
ing in  your  studies."  With  regard  to  this  boy,  I  should  venture  the  opinion 
that  he  read  from  the  lips  (so  far  as  his  range  of  study  had  extended)  with  aa 
great  readiness  as  any  pupil  of  his  age  and  standing  in  the  institution. 

THE   INSTITUTION    AT   LBIPSIC,   SAXONY. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Heinecke,  the  father  of  the  artificial  method,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  presided  over  by  Doctor  G.  A.  Eichler,  whose  wife  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  the  founder. 

I  was  accompanied  in  my  visit  to  this  institution  by  Doctor  Felix  Flugel,  the 
co-author  of  a  standard  German- E/iglish  dictionary,  to  whom,  for  his  valaable 
assistance  in  this  and  subsequent  investigations,  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks. 

The  interest  in  my  examination, of  this  institution  centred  on  an  interview 
accorded  me  with  two  young  men,  former  pupils  and  at  present  giving  instmc- 
tion  in  the  school. 

One  of  these  heard  until  he  was  five  years  old,  and  the  other  had  never  been 
entirely  deaf,  and  now  hears  so  well  that  he  could  repeat  words  shonted  imme- 
diately behind  his  back.  Both  had  been  selected  for  their  superior  talenta  and 
employed  as  teachers,  and  both  had  been  favored  with  full  courses  of  in.<«tnic- 
tion  ;  one  having  had  special  training  in  the  family  of  the  principal  Doctor 
Fliigel  essayed  some  easy  talk  with  them,  speaking  very  slowly  and  distinctly. 
They  both  required  much  repetition  before  comprehending  utterances  of  the 
simplest  character  from  his  strange  lips. 

The  replies  of  the  one  who  heard  till  his  sixth  year  were  not  understood  by 
Doctor  Fltlgel  except  with  assistance  from  the  director. 

The  speech  of  the  other  was  quite  readily  understood,  but  was  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

Between  them  and  the  director  communication  by  means  of  speech  seemed 
easy  and  rapid. 

These  young  men  stood  by  during  the  greater  part  of  my  interview  with 
Doctor  Eichler,  watching  very  intently  the  motions  of  his  lips  and  tboae  of 
Doctor  Fltigel.  I  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  following  the 
conversation  understanaingly,  and  was  much  surprised  on  learning  from  them 
that  they  were  quite  unable  to  gather  the  slightest  idea  of  what  had  be4*n  said. 

I  inquired  if  they  could  understand  anything  of  public  oral  discoorse*  they 
returning  a  decided  negative,  adding,  however,  that  at  the  sacrament  service, 
when  they  knew  hefor  eh  and  whsii  was  to  be  said,  they  could  follow  the  speaker — 
for  example,  in  the  repetition  of  the  creed  or  the  Lord's  prayer. 

These  young  men  conversed  together  orally  in  my  presence.  I  noticed,  how- 
ever, (as  in  a  similar  case  already  alluded  to,)  that  they  made  little  sieoa  with 
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tbeir  Lands  continuously,  which  I  understood  to  convey  the  sense  of  what  they 
wished  to  say,  more  certainly  than  it  was  done  by  the  motion  of  their  lips. 

Doctor  Eichler  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  usual  mode  of  com- 
munication between  the  pupils,  that  even  the  older  ones  much  preferred  signs, 
and  I  noticed  with  some  surprise  that  he  himself,  in  dismissing  these  young 
men  and  giving  them,  as  I  supposed,  some  directions  as  to  their  school  duties, 
addressed  them  in  signs. 

I  would  direct  attention  to  this  incident  as  affording  testimony  from  a  very 
influential  source  of  the  superior  convenience  and  precision  of  the  sign  language 
between  those  even  who,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  artificial  method,  ought 
to  find  oral  utterance  the  preferred  means  of  communication  on  all  occasions. 

THE   INSTITUTION    AT   LUBBC. 

I  Spent  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly  at  this  little  school,  containing  only  elevea 
pupils,  three  of  whom  were  idiots  with  perfect  hearing. 

The  teacher,  M.  G.  Benque,  is  an  enthusiastic  upholder  of  articulation,  and 
thinks  that  in  any  institution  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pupils  fail  to 
learn  to  speak  well  the  fault  lies  solely  with  the  teachers.  He  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  in  his  establishment  of  practicing  the  artificial  method.  The 
school  is  sustained  by  private  contributions;  has  never  had  more  than  fifteen 
pupils  at  one  time,  and  retains  the  children  seven,  eight,  or  even  ten  years  in 
some  cases. 

I  heard  all  the  deaf  pupils  articulate,  could  understand  what  was  said  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  and  they  were  generally  able  to  comprehend  my  meaning 
when  I  addressed  them. 

The  voices  of  three  or  four  were  not  unpleasant,  those  of  the  others  being 
harsh  and  strained. 

Having  made,  previous  to  my  visit  to  Lubec,  critical  inspections  of  larger 
schools  of  this  class  elsewhere,  the  results  of  which  will  shortly  appear,  I  did 
not  take  time  to  make  any  extended  examination  of  the  pupils,  but  directed  my 
attention  more  particularly  to  a  flourishing  and  beautiful  garden  of  which  M. 
Benque  has  reason  to  be  proud. 

A  description  of  this  lovely  spot  and  the  hour  I  passed  in  it,  enjoying  the 
entertainment  of  my  good  friend,  would  doubtless  serve  as  an  agreeable  interlude 
in  the  progress  of  this  rigidly  professional  report.  But  I  am  sure,  were  I  to  tell 
of  all  the  hearty  hospitality  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  my  fellow-laborers 
in  distant  lands,  and  to  describe  whatever  of  the  beautiful  has  come  under  my 
notice,  atVolume  would  soon  be  filled,  and  I  have  little  time  or  space  remaining 
for  the  severer  duty  which  you  have  devolved  upon  me.  I  must  not,  therefore,  even 
in.  this  case  break  the  rule  I  have  laid  down  for  myself  in  the  preparation  of 
this  communication. 

THB   INSTITUTION    AT   FRANKFORT  ON-THB-MAIN. 

This  is  a  small  school,  sustained  mainly  by  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 
Certain  peculiar  regulations  in  its  management  are  worthy  of  notice: 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  eighteen. 

2.  The  idea  of  the  family  is  made  specially  prominent,  the  boys  and  girls 
mingling  as  brothers  and  sisters  at  their  plays. 

3.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  is  from  eight  to  ten  years. 

4.  The  pension  or  annual  charge  is  placed  at  six  hundred  florins,  (three 
hundred  dollars,)  with  the  intention  of  keeping  out  all  save  the  children  of 
wealthy  parents,  beyond  the  poor  mutes  of  Frankfort,  who  are  received  free. 

6.  It  is  not  di'sired  by  the  managers  that  the  number  of  pupils  should  be  in- 
creased above  the  present  limit. 

The  director,  M.  Rapp,  accorded  me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  attain- 
ments  of  a  few  of  the  pupils  whom  he  selected  and  brought  forward.     30QIc 
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Three,  who  had  been  under  instrnction  eight  years,  read  with  a  good  degree 
of  fluency  from  a  book  of  exerciBep,  and  conversed  with  the  director  easily  ou 
simple  subjects,  he  taking  pains  to  place  himself  in  front  of  a  window  and  hold- 
ing his  head  at  an  angle  which  should  expose  the  interior  of  his  mouth  to  the 
light. 

A  child  of  seven  years  who  had  been  in  school  three  months  and  who  re- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  hearing  was  brought  forward  and  exercised  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  elemeptary  sounds.  With  the  vowels  she  succeeded  well, 
out  the  utterance  of  consonants  was  attended  with  great  effort,  repeated  failures 
embarrassing  the  little  one  and  finally  moving  her  to  tears. 

I  do  not  cite  this  incident  as  showing  in  the  least  degree  that  the  Frankfort 
institution  is  less  successful  than  other  schools  of  the  class  I  am  now  describing, 
but  simply  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  acquisition  of  artificial  speech 
is  oftentimes,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a  painful  and  embarrass- 
ing task  to  the  pupil. 

Mr.  Glaser,  secretaiy  to  the  American  consul  general,  Hon  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  kindly  acted  as  my  interpreter  in  this  visit,  said  that  he  could  understand 
perhaps  one-half  of  what  the  most  advanced  pupils  uttered  in  their  exercises  of 
reading  and  speaking. 

INSTITUTION    FOR    BOYS,   AT   BRUSSELS. 

This  is  a  department  of  a  large  educational  establishment  embracing  also 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  hearing. 

The  deaf-mutes  number  forty-three,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  Brother 
Cyrille,  who  has  two  assistants. 

The  French  and  Flemish  languages  are  taught,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
parents,  pupils  in  some  cases  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  both. 

Among  other  exercises  in  articulation,  one  was  performed  at  my  request, 
which  I  consider  a  fair  test  of  the  oral  alalities  of  the  pupils  engaged. 

A  paragraph  in  their  elementary  French  Reader  was  selected  by  myself,  ani 
fifteen  boys  (all  in  the  room)  were  required  to  r^ad  it  aloud  in  turn. 

The  pupils  not  born  deaf  read  with  the  greatest  precision  and  clearness. 
One,  however,  horn  deaf,  did  exceedingly  well,  and  with  the  book  before  me, 
I  could  see  that  every  pupil  had  been  enabled  to  form  distinct  sounds  for  the 
syllables  uttered.  In  a  majority  af  cases,  however,  had  I  not  had  the  book 
before  me,  I  should  have  been  entirely  unable  to  comprehend  what  was  said, 
and  yet  the  passage  was  not  a  difficult  one. 

Much  oral  conversation  was  carried  on  in  my  presence,  being  participated  in 
freely  by  myself.  The  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf  spoke  pleasantly  and  read 
from  the  lips  with  but  little  hesitation.  Several,  also,  who  were  born  deaf,  had 
well  modulated  voices,  (taking  into  account  their  condition,)  and  articulated  so 
that  I  could  often  understand  what  they  said.  These  read  also  from  the  lips 
with  some  facility. 

As  a  means,  however,  of  certain,  easy,  and  rapid  communication  between  the 
teacher  and  his  pupils,  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  articulation  and  lip-reading 
failed  entirely.  Brother  Cyrille  was  often  compelled  to  resort  to  writing  and 
sometimes  to  signs. 

I  observed  a  constrained,  sombre  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  boys ;  an 
anxious  look  as  though  quite  an  intense  mental  effort  were  necessary  on  their 
part  to  articulate  or  to  read  from  the  lips  of  others ;  and  yet,  the  pupils  generally 
manifested  an  interest  in  learning  to  articulate,  which  amounted  almost  to 
enthusiasm. 

Brother  Cyrille  said  he  had  been  teaching  only  a  year  and  a  half,  and  that  he 
anticipated  much  more  satisfactory  results  when  he  had  been  longer  engagt^  in 
the  work,  an  expectation  which  I  am  quite  prepared  to  share,  for  the  good  man 
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16  entliasiastic  in  bis  work — ^is  young  and  apparently  blessed  witb  a  patient 
spirit  and  even  temper. 

He  informed  me  tbat  on  Sandays  be  repeated  tbe  sermon  of  tbe  officiating 
priest  to  bis  pupils  witb  bis  lips,  uttering  no  sound  and  using  some  signs.  He 
said  be  could  make  bis  pupils  understand  everytbing. 

I  am  inclined  to  question,  from  tbe  exbibition^  I  saw  in  tbe  scbool-room, 
wbetber  be  succeeds  in  tbis  exercise,  unless  by  tbe  considerable  use  of  signs. 

He  expressed  decidedly  tbe  opinion  that  tbe  power  of  lip-reading,  developed 
even  to  tbe  bigbest  po8i»ible  degree,  would  never  suffice  to  enable  its  possessor 
to  follow  understandingly  public  discourses. 

He  also  tbougbt  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  bis  pupils  would  ever  learn 
to  speak  ^'whfliLencyt  so  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  strangers. 

THE   INSTITUTION    AT   ZtjRICH,    SWITZERLAND. 

The  number  of  pupils  here  is  thirty-eight,  for  tbe  instruction  of  whom  I  found 
five  teachers  employed,  giving  an  average  of  only  eight  pupils  to  each  class,  an 
arrangement  peculiarly  conducive  to  success  in  articulation. 

I  conversed  witb  several  of  tbe  most  advanced  pupils,  and  was  understood 
by  them  with  but  little  difficulty. 

Their  readitig  was  also  distinct  and  less  spasmodic  than  in  some  schools  I 
have  visited. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Scbibel,  tbe  director,  read  to  tbe  most  advanced  class, 
consisting  of  three  boys  (one  born  deaf)  a  page  of  my  selection  from  a  book  of 
Scripture  lessons.  He  made  no  long  pauses  and  no  repetitions ;  used  no  signs 
and  no  unusual  contortions  of  the  mouth. 

When  he  had  entirely  finished,  tbe  pupils  were  requested  to  give  in  writing 
what  he  had  just  repeated  orally.  Without  asking  for  the  repetition  of  a  word, 
they  wrote  rapidly,  each  filling  nearly  two  sides  of  a  large  hand-slate,  what  Mr. 
Schibel  bad  said.  The  boy  born  deaf  transcribed  the  dictated  p^ge  witb  the 
greatest  accuracy,  the  others,  however,  accomplishing  their  task  in  a  most  com- 
mendable manner.  I  then  required  each  boy  to  read  aloud  what  be  had  written. 
The  utterance  of  tbe  one  born  deaf  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  follow  under- 
standingly bad  I  not  previously  read  what  he  was  saying.  Tbe  others  pro- 
nounced their  words  witb  a  good  degree  of  clearness,  and  would,  in  the  main,  1 
think,  baVe  been  understood  by  one  who  bad  no  previous  information  of  what 
they  were  reading. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  an  exercise  in  arrithmetic,  in  which  a  class  of 
five  years'  standing  was  being  drilled.  Tbe  teacher  bad  written  on  tbe  black- 
board rows  of  figures  arranged  thus  : 

20  -f  15  =  ? 
30  -f  25  =  1 
14+10=] 
One  pupil  after  another  was  called  upon  to  read  aloud  two  numbers  required  to 
be  added,  and  to  state  the  sum  of  them.     Aa  exercise  of  tbis  simple  nature,  at 
so  advanced  a  point  in  tbe  course  of  stndy,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  low  degree 
of  mathematical  proficiency  on  tbe  part  of  the  pupils.   - 

I  witnessed  an  exercise  with  a  class  of  three  years'  standing,  where  the 
teacher,  holding  in  bis  band  tbe  picture  of  an  eagle  eating  a  hare,  asked  many 
questions  witb  regard  to  what  the  eagle  was  and  was  not  doing,  could  or  could 
not  do,  &c.  The  answers  of  the  pupils  were  generally  in  single  words ;  and  I 
noticed  that  the  teacher,  besides  exaggerating  the  positions  he  caused  his  vocal 
organs  to  assume,  made  constant  use  of  signs  to  assist  the  pupil  in  comprehend- 
ing what  he  was  saying. 

In  a  long  conversation  I  held  witb  Mr.  Scbibel  on  matters  pertaining  to  our 
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profeesion  be  admitted  tbat  not  all  deaf-mutes  succeeded  in  acquiring  tlie  power 
of  articulation,  assigning  as  a  reason  therefor  tbat  some  did  not  seem  to  possess 
Bufficif^nt  power  over  tbe  muscles  of  tbe  vocal  organs.  He  instanced  tbe  case 
of  tbe  pupil  referred  to  above,  wbose  reading  I  was  unable  to  understJind,  and 
said  tbat  bis  fatbcr,  a  speaking  and  bearing  man,  bad  a  very  gruff,  muffliHl  voice, 
not  eas^ilj  understood  even  in  ordinary  conversation,  rendering  it  probable  that 
tbe  son  inberited  some  disability  of  tbe  organs  of  utterance. 

Mr.  Scbibel  acknowledged  tbe  necessity  of  a  considerable  use  of  signs  in  tbe 
earlier  years  of  instruction,  but  said  be  gave  religious  instruction  only  with  tbe 
voice,  tbe  younger  pupils  not  being  able  to  participate  in  tbis  exercise. 

THB   INSTITUTION   AT   ROTTERDAM,   HOLLAND. 

An  address  on  tbe  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  delivered  before  tbe  "  ninth 
congress  (scientific)  of  tbe  Netberlands,"  in  Gbent,  last  August,  by  Mr.  Hirsch* 
tbe  director  of  tbe  Rotterdam  scbool,  so  clearly  defines  bis  position  as  a  radical 
supporter  of  tbe  artificial  metbod  that  I  will  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  it 
before  proceeding  to  describe  my  visit  to  him  and  bis  establishment : 

"  Tbe  first  and  principal  fact  tbat  has  been  made  patent  to  society  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
As  to  tbe  means  by  tbe  aid  of  which  instruction  can  and  ought  to  be  imparted 
to  them,  opinions  are  very  diverse,  often  very  contradictory.  Those  diversities 
and  contradictions  of  opinion  have  given  rise  to  differences  in  methods  of  in- 
struction and  to  dissensions  between  tbe  schools  of  France  and  of  Germany. 

"Tbe  object  to  be  attained  is  to  render  possible  the  admission  of  the  deaf- 
mute  into  society  by  teaching  him  to  see — that  is,  to  understand — the  movements 
of  the  lips  and  to  speak  in  bis  turn. 

"  To  attain  this  end  tbe  act  of  seeing  or  comprehending  and  of  speaking  most 
be  tbe  exclusive  principle  of  instruction,  and  neither  tbe  palpable  alphabet  nor 
the  language  of  signs  can  have  any  connexion  witli  it. 

**  It  is  true  tbat  tbe  language  of  natural  signs  is  tbe  first  means  employed  by 
the  teacher  to  enter  into  relations  with  tbe  pupil,  but  he  does  not  make  use  of 
this  method  for  any  length  of  time,  and  it  is  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
superseded  by  speech. 

*'  Tbe  daily  observations  which  I  have  made  for  more  than  thirty  years  that 
I  have  devoted  to  tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  have  convinced  me  that  the  art  of  seeing 
speech  in  the  movements  of  the  mouth  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  branches 
of  instruction,  and  that  tberefore  it  should  be  most  sedulously  cultivated. 

"  Next  to  tbe  art  of  seeing  or  understanding,  tbe  act  of  speaking  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  tbe  instruction  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb.  By  this  system  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  deaf-mutes  may  be  taught,  aud  their  progress  will 
depend  entirely  on  tbe  talent  and  patience  of  the  teacher ;  this  truth,  too  long 
and  often  too  coldly  doubted,  is  now  penetrating  everywhere." 

This  scbool  was  one  of  tbe  few  where  I  was  unfortunate  in  calling  at  the 
season  of  vacation.  I  was  not  tberefore  able  to  satisfy  myself  by  personal  ex- 
amination as  to  what  extent  tbe  attainments  of  bis  pupils  en  masse  would  eon- 
firm  the  remarkable  claims  be  makes  in  tbe  above  paragraphs. 

I  had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  examining  an  individual  case  in  a  mmaatr 
quite  novel,  and  which  put  tbe  oral  and  visual  abilities  of  the  pupil  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  very  severe  test. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  Mr.  Hirsch,  after  having  held  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  in  which  be  urged  with  much  earnestness,  and  even  eloquence,  tbe  advan- 
tages of  bis  system,  a  young  man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  entered,  m*ho 
was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr  Edward  Polano,  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  who 
with  bis  sister  constituted  tbe  first  class  taught  by  Mr.  Hiri*ch  iu  Rotterdam. 
I  was  told  tbat  these  persons  were  born  totally  deaf,  aud  that  they  have  never 
at  any  time  gained  the  slightest  power  of  bearing.  r^^^^T^ 
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Mr.  Hirsch  in  introducing  Polano  to  me  used  the  German  language,  and  on 
telling  him  who  1  was  uped  the  Dutch. 

Ab  I  shook  hands  with  the  young  man  I  said,  looking  him  full  in  the  face, 
"Sprechen  sie  Deutsch  ?**  His  answer  was  promptly,  "  Ja  wohl."  Immedi- 
ately I  added,  "Parlez-vous  Fran^ais  V*  and  his  answer  was  as  immediate, 
"  Un  pen."  Withont  a  moment's  pause  I  added  *•  Sprechen  sie  English  ':"  He 
hesitated  a  few  seconds  and  then  said  distinctly,  "  Very  little,"  addhig  with  a 
smile,  "  This  is  a  pleasant  day ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  and  saying  in  German 
that  was  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  English. 

Mr.  Hirsch  then  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  a  di.«tance  of  some 
twenty  feet,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  told  young  Polano  in  Dutch  that  my 
father  was  the  first  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  in  America,  that  my  mother  was  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  that  none  of  my  bro  hers  or  sisters  were  deaf.  Polano  under- 
stood him  perfectly  and  required  no  repetition. 

As  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  parting  from  Mr.  Hirsch  at  this  time  in  order 
to  take  a  train  for  Cologne,  there  was  no  further  opportunity  there  for  me  to 
test  Polano's  powers  of  articulation  and  lip  reading.  But  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  walk  with  me  to  my  hotel,  and  he  replied,  "  Mit  vergnflgen." 

I  will  give  in  English  the  greater  part  of  what  passed  between  us  after 
starting  on  our  walk,  premising  the  remark  that  all  our  conversation  was  in 
9ral  German,  without  the  use  of  a  single  sign. 

As  we  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Hirsch  Polano  said  :  "  What  hotel  are  you  stay- 
ing at  ?"  I  replied:  "The  hotel  des  Pays  Bas."  "0,1  know  it,"  said  he. 
'*  Do  you  know  my  name  ?"  he  asked.  "  Yes,"  said  I, "  it  is  Polano."  "  That 
is  right,"  said  he,  and  we  exchanged  cards.  "Do  you  not  believe  I  was  born 
deaf?"  he  inquired.  "  0  yes,"  said  I,  and  added  immediately :  "  Do  yon 
talk  with  your  sister  by  signs  or  with  the  voice?"  "With  the  voice,"  replied 
be;  "1  prefer  it."  "  Isn't  it  very  warm  to-day?"  said  he.  "Very  warm," 
was  my  answer. 

Presently  I  remarked :  "  I  think  we  are  not  going  right,  for  my  hotel." 
"0  yes,"  said  he,  "we  are  right;  did  not  you  say  you  were  stopping  at  the 
hot«l  des  Pays  Bns?"  "Yes,"  1  answeied,  "  that  is  the  name  of  my  hotel" 
"Then  we  are  quite  right,"  said  he,  adding,  "  I  live  in  Rotterdam,  you  remem- 
ber, and  know  the  city  well." 

We  wallred  on  further,  when,  being  quite  sure  we  were  going  astray,  I  repeated 
that  I  feared  we  were  wrong,  adding  that  we  were  following  quite  a  different 
course  from  that  I  took  in  going  from  my  hoiel,  and  asking  if  there  were  two 
hotels  of  the  name  Pays  Bas  in  Rotterdam.  He  said  he  thought  not ;  and  so 
we  kept  on. 

Growing  quite  certain  we  were  wrong,  I  stopped  and  insisted  we  were  not 
right,  and  said  I  feared  I  should  be  too  late  for  the  Cologne  train  if  we  did  not 
reach  my  hotel  soon. 

He  seemed  much  troubled  and  asked  me  if  I  would  prefer  to  take  a  carriage. 
I  said  I  would ;  and  so  we  hailed  a  cab  driver,  and  Polano  asked  him  if  there 
were  two  hotels  des  Pays  Bas  in  Rotterdam.  The  cabman  replied  that  there 
were ;  and  menti9ned  that  one  was  A^ler's.  I  then  remembered  that  was  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  of  my  hotel,  and  so  we  jumped  into  the  cab  and  told  the 
driver  to  go  to  Adler's  hotel  des  Pays  Bas. 

Polano  said  as  we  rattled  over  the  stones,  in  a  voice  that  I  perfectly  under- 
stood, "  I  hope  my  mistake  will  not  make  you  too  late  for  your  train ;  I  did  not 
know  there  were  two  hotels  of  the  same  name  here.,' 

On  reaching  my  hotel  I  paid  my  bill  and  got  my  luggage  very  hurriedly, 
and  then  we  hastened  on  in  the  carriage  to  the  railway  station.  On  the  way  I 
took  out  my  watch,  and  Polano  said :  "  Is  that  an  American  watch  ?"  On  my 
replying  in  the  affirmative  he  seemed  much  interested,  and  wanted  to  look  at  it. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  railroad  station,  I  asked  him  how  much  1  ought 
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to  pay  the  driver,  and  he  said  he  "thotiojht  one  florin  was  quite  enough."  He 
nsked  me  "when  I  should  come  to  Rotterdam  again/'  and  I  said  I  hoped  in  a 
few  years.  I  asked  him  when  I  should  see  him  in  America.  This  qnestton  I 
had  to  repeat  a  second  time,  when  he  replied  with  a  shrug,  that  "it  cost  too 
much  money;  that  perhaps  by-and-hy,  when  he  was  rich,  he  would  go."  I 
told  him  he  must  come  to  see  me  in  Washington,  if  he  came  to  AmerPca.  He 
replied  "  he  certainly  would." 

As  we  reached  the  railroad  station,  he  said  he  hoped  I  would  excuse  him  for 
making  me  so  much  trouble  about  getting  to  my  hotel. 

As  I  handed  a  porter  some  money  for  taking  my  luggage,  he  remarked  : 
"  You  paid  him  too  much."  He  accompanied  me  to  the  railroad  carriage,  and 
bid  me  good  bye,  and  in  a  moment  the  train  moved. 

All  this  I  have  described  was  done  in  the  greatest  hurry.  From  the  time  I  left 
Mr.  Hirsch,  Polano  and  1  were  either  walking  at  a  rapid  pace  through  crowded 
streets,  or  riding  over  the  pavements  in  a  carriage,  aud  yet  what  conversation 
we  had  was  earned  on  with  perfect  ease,  and  without  any  resort  whatever  to  the 
language  of  signs. 

The  circumstances  of  my  interview  with  Polano  wei-e  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
induce  me  to  accord  cheerfully  the  merit  of  notable  and  praiseworthy  success  to 
Mr.  Hirsch  in  this  case  ;  asking  you,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  young 
man  and  his  sister  were  private  pupils  of  Mr.  Hirsch  during  a  period  of  eleven 
years,  and  were,  therefore,  in  the  enjoyment  of  advantages  secured  at  a  cost  far 
beyond  what  can  reasonably  be  demanded  at  the  hands  of  public  legislators  or 
almoners  of  private  benevolence  in  behalf  of  the  great  mass  of  deaf-mutes, 
coming  as  they  do  from  families  of  the  poor. 

Leaving  further  conclusions  suggested  by  my  interview  with  Mr.  Hirsch  and 
his  pupil  to  a  later  point  in  my  report,  wh^n  they  will  more  properly  have  a 
place  in  an  analytical  review  I  propose  to  give  of  my  work  of  inspection  as  a 
whole,  I  pass  to  a  description  of  the  institutions  properly  belonging  to 

Glass  III, 

Wherein  the  sign  language  is  admitted  as  a  valuable  adjunct  in  all  stages  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  if  it  is  not  acknowledged  as  the  basis  of  education. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  in  those  institutions  which  I  have 
thought  proper  to  claim  as  employing  the  combined  system^  the  im^)Ortance 
accorded  respectively  to  articulation  and  the  languiige  of  pantomime  is  identical 
in  all  cases.  To  a  harmony  so  complete,  the  successors  of  the  belligerent  oppo- 
nents, Heinecke  and  de  TEpde,  have  not  yet  attained.  A  comparative  view, 
however,  of  the  institutions  of  Europe  as  at  present  conducted,  shows  great 
progress  during  the  past  twenty  years  towards  unity  of  sentiment,  and  war- 
rants the  expectation  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  general  elimination 
of  all  that  is  undesirable,  coupled  with  the  adoption  of  all  that  experience  has 
proved  tu  be  useful,  shall  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  differences,  the  origin  of 
which  must  ever  dim  the  lustre  of  names  justly  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  fame 
as  benefactors  of  mankind. 

THE   INSTITUTION   AT   PARIS. 

No  stronger  testimony  to  the  progress  which  in  the  last  twenty  years  baa 
been  made  towards  unity  of  method  in  deat  mute  instruction  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  can  be  afforded  than  the  present  attitude  of  this  the  oldest,  largest, 
and  always  most  prominent  exponent  of  wiiai  was  tormeily  known  as  the 
French  system.  The  director  of  this  establisbment  is  me  oistinguished  Pro- 
fessor Leon  VaYsse,  well  known  in  America  as  a  successful  and  experienced  in* 
structor  of  deaf-mutes  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  as  an  author  of  val- 
uable works  relating  to  the  profession.     Under  his  energetic  and  liberal  admin- 
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istration  as  full  and  complete  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  sign  language  is 
accorded  as  could  reasonably  be  demanded  by  its  most  enthusiastic  admirers. 

Dactylology  is  also  made  to  perform  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  in- 
struction, and  at  the  same  time  opportunities  for  acquiring  facility  in  artificial 
speech  and  lip  reading  are  afforded  to  every  pupil  in  the  institution,  effort  in  this 
direction  being  only  suspended  when  plain  evidence  appears  of  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  to  succeed.  So  similar  are  the  methods  here  employed,  aside 
irom  the  instruction  of  articulation,  to  those  made  use  of  in  our  American  schools, 
that  I  will  not  occupy  time  and  space  in  writing  of  them  further  than  to  say,  that 
the  ancient  reputation  of  this  noble  institution  for  thorough  and  effective  work  in 
the  development  of  deaf-mutes  has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  results  of  the 
examinations  I  have  been  freely  permitted  to  make  of  its  classes.  Instruction 
in  artificial  speecfi  is  now  given  at  stated  hours  daily  by  a  majority  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  institution.  All  new  pupils  are  required  to  engage  in  these  oral 
exercises  for  a  suflScient  time  to  determine  the  degree  of  success  they  are  likely 
to  achieve.  After  a  trial  of  two  years  further  effort  ceases  with  those  who  fail 
to  attain  to  a  certain  standard  of  fluency,  but  with  the  remainder  articulation  is 
made  a  regular  pursuit  during  the  entire  course  of  study. 

IVofessor  Vaisse  has  prepared  a  diagram  representing,  in  section,  the  position 
of  the  vocal  organs  when  uttering  the  several  elementary  sounds  of  the  French 
language,  (many  of  them  corresponding  to  those  of  the  English,)  which  has 
proved  so  useful  in  the  practical  work  of  instruction  that  I  have,  with  his  per- 
mission, caused  a  copy  to  be  made,  which  I  herewith  present,  and  which  I  trust 
may  be  engraved  and  published  with  this  report. 

I  cannot  better  give  you  an  idea  of  the  thoroughness  and  success  attending 
the  teaching  of  articulation  in  this  institution  than  by  detailing  what  I  witnessed 
in  a  class  of  thirty  boys  taught  by  Professor  Vaises  himself. 

Standing  before  them  with  his  hands  folded  behind  his  back,  relying  wholly 
on  his  vocal  organs  as  a  means  of  communicating  what  he  wished  to  say  to  his 
pupils,  he  repeated  slowly  and  distinctly  sentences  of  moderate  length.  Single 
pupils  were  then  required  to  come  forward  and  write  what  had  been  spoken  by  the 
instructor  (1)  phonetically;  then  (2)  to  indicate  by  underlineations  the  vowels 
and  consonants ;  then  (3)  in  the  same  manner  the  syllabic  divisions ;  then  (4) 
the  verbal  divisions ;  (5)  to  write  the  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  French 
rules  of  accentuation,  punctuation,  and  orthography ;  and,  finally,  to  read  it 
aloud  and  adopt  such  corrections  in  pronunciation  as  the  instructor  might  iind  it 
necessary  to  make. 

Copies  of  several  of  these,  as  completed  by  the  pupils,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  interesting  process : 

t7    fl    hy  in     ch  6=^\\  fait  bien  chaud. 


j  e  t  e  s  o  r  t  i  =  J'etais  sorti. 


je  V  yin    d  e    r  an  t  r  e  =  Je  viens  de  rentrer. 

j  e  b  6  k  au     m  a  r  ch  e  s=  3*ai  beaucoup  march^. 

J  e  fe     d  e     I  on  gu   k  ou  r  s  =  J'ai  fait  de  longues  courses. 

je  t  ui  z  al  e      lou  in=i  Je  suis  all^  loin. 

j  e  M  ui  z  a  I  e     6    ininistir  =  Je  suis  all6  an  ministere. 

le     iekreeerjeneralfnatandi'=:'Le  secretaire  g^n^ral 
==  JE:^^— =l£;=i-i~  .1^  is=z^    L-=z  '^=  \^  m'attendait. 
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It  must  not  be  nnderetood  that  Profeesor  Valise  restricted  himself  in  this 
exercise  to  sentences  as  short  as  the  foregoing.  The  brevity  of  these  has  com- 
mended them  as  suitable  for  illustration. 

Every  pupil  of  the  class  was  called  on  to  participate  in  this  exercise.  Some 
naturally  showed  greater  quickness  than  others,  but  it  was  plainly  evident  that 
all  had  acquired  the  art  of  reading  from  the  lips  and  of  oral  speech  to  a  degree 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  heainng  and  speaking  per- 
sons. 

The  majority  of  these  thirty  boys  had  once  heard,  but  several  were  toto-con- 
genitally  deaf. 

With  many  of  them  I  conversed  orally,  and  succeeded  in  making  them  com- 

?rehend  me,  and  in  understanding  them  as  readily  as  with  the  average  of  pupils 
have  examined  in  schools  where  articulation  takes  the  precedence  of  sigus  in 
the  estimation  of  the  instructors. 

My  examination  of  articulating  classes  in  this  institution  was  not  confined  to 
the  one  just  described.  I  was  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  of  inspection,  and 
availed  myself  of  this  to  an  extent  enabling  mf%  to  draw  decided  conclu.^ions, 
which,  as  they  will  appear  elsewhere  in  this  report,  I  will  not  now  present,  but 
pass  to  the  description  of  a  school,  smaller,  it  is  true,  than  that  of  Paris,  but 
whose  distinguished  principal  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  profession  in 
Germany. 

THK   INSTITUTION   AT   WBISSBNFBL8,   PRUSSIA. 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  some  who  may  read  this  report  to  find  the  school 
of  Moritz  Hill,  long  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  practitioners  and  expounders 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  German  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  placed 
in  such  close  proximity  with  the  stronghold  of  the  methods  of  De  TEp^e  and 
Sicard,  and  claimed  as  an  institution  wherein  the  "  utility  of  the  sign  language 
is  recognized  at  every  stage  of  the  course  of  instruction."  To  such  I  will, 
therefore,  commend  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  Mr.  Hill's  most  recent 
publication,*  before  proceeding  to  speak  of  his  justly  famed  and  interesting 
institution. 

Speaking  of  those  who  pretend  that  in  the  "  German  method"  every  species 
of  pantomimic  language  is  proscribed,  he  says : 

"  Such  an  idea  must  be  attributed  to  malevolence  or  to  unpardonable  levity. 
This  pretence  is  contrary  to  nature  and  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  sound  educa- 
tional Hcienco. 

**  If  this  system  were  put  into  execution,  the  moral  life,  the  intellectoal  develop- 
ment of  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  inhumanly  hampered.  It  would  be  act- 
ing contrary  to  nature  to  forbid  the  deaf-mute  a  means  of  expression  employed 
bj  even  hearing  and  speaking  persons.  *  *  *  It  is  nonsense  to  dream  of 
depriving  him  of  this  means  until  he  is  in  a  position  to  express  himself  orally. 
(P.  88.)  *  *  *  Even  in  teaching  itself  we  cannot  lay  aside  the  language 
of  gestures,  ( with  the  exception  of  that  which  consists  in  artificial  signs  and  in 
the  mailiual  alphabet — two  elements  proscribed  by  the  German  school,)  the  lan- 
guage which  the  deaf-mute  brings  with  him  to  school,  and  which  ought  to  serre 
as  a  basis  for  his  education.^  To  banish  the  language  of  natural  signs  from  the 
school-room,  and  limit  ourselves  to  articulation,  is  like  employing  a  gold  key 
which  does  not  fit  the  lock  of  the  door  we  would  open,  and  refusing  to  use  the 
iron  one  made  for  it.  *  *  '  *  At  the  best,  it  would  be  drilling  the  deaf- 
mute,  but  not  movlding  him  intellectually  or  morally.  Where  is  the  teacher 
who  can  conscientiously  declare  that  he  has  discharged  his  duty  in  postponieg 
moral  and  religious  education  until  he  can  impart  it  by  means  of  articolation  f 

*  Der  (|[egenwanige  Zastaad  des  Taubatummen  BilduDeswesens  ia  Deulscbland ;  Vod 
Hill,  Inflpector  der  iaubtttumuien  Anstaltzu  Weisseufels ;  Hitter  dea  Sl  Olafs,  dtc  W«iiaar 
H.  Bdhlau.  r866. 
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Altbongh  the  use  of  the  language  of  pantomime  acts,  in  several  respects,  in  an 
Tmfavorable  manner  on  the  teach -ng  of  articulation,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  inetitutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  created  solely  to  impart  this 
latter  kind  of  instruction ;  their  object  is  much  more  extensive,  and  thej  have 
to  meet  wants  which  depend  on  education  taken  in  its  entirety.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  fault  to  exclude  prematurely  the  language  of  natural  signs.  (Pages 
89,  90 ) 

*'I  have  always  expressed  myself  thus  when  giving  my  exposition  of  the 
value  and  mode  of  applying,  as  a  means  of  in^^tructitm,  this  language  which  we 
possess,  and  I  have  done  this,  I  believe,  without  equivocation.  I  acknowledge 
in  this  language  of  natural  signs — 

"  1.  One  of  the  two  universally  intelligible  innate  forms  of  expression  granted 
by  God  to  mankind — ^a  form  which  is  in  reality  more  or  less  employed  by  every 
human  being. 

'*2.  The  only  form  of  expression  which  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  can  be 
fashioned  without  the  aid  of  extraordinary  practice,  juf«t  as  his  mother  tongue 
suffices  to  the  hearing  child,  eventually  arranging  itself  into  forms  of  thought, 
and  unfolding  itself  into  spoken  language. 

"3.  The  reflex  of  actual  experiences. 

"4.  The  element  in  which  the  mental  life  of  the  deaf-mute  begins  to  germi- 
nate and  grow ;  the  only  means  whereby  he,  on  his  admission  to  the  school,  may 
express  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  wic<hes. 

"5.  A  very  imperfect  natural  production,  because  it  remains  for  the  most  part 
abandoned  to  a  limited  sphere  of  haphazard  culture. 

"6.  A  valuable  mirror  for  the  teacher,  in  which  the  intellectual  stand-point  of 
his  pupil  is  exhibited  to  him. 

"7.  At  iirst  the  only,  aud  consequently  indispensable,  means  of  comprehen* 
sion  between  teacher  and  pupil,  but  not  a  language  which  we  merely  need  to 
translate  into  ours  in  order  to  induct  him  into  the  latter  tongue. 

"8.  An  instrument  of  mental  development  and  substantial  instruction,  made 
use  of  in  the  intercourse  of  the  pupils  with  each  orher;  for  example,  the  well- 
known  beneficial  influences  which  result  from  the  association  of  the  new  pupils 
with  the  more  advanced. 

••9.  A  means,  but  not  the  only  one,  whereby  to  supply  a  lack  of  clearness  in 
other  methods  of  communication,  and  leading  back,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to 
the  real  object,  or  to  its  representation  in  drawing  or  model. 

"  10.  The  most  convenient,  quick,  and  certain  means,  in  many  cases,  of  mak- 
ing one's  self  understood  by  deaf-mutes,  whether  during  tuition  or  out  of  school 
hours,  and,  therefore,  also  employed,  perhaps,  very  often  without  need,  even 
without  volition. 

"11.  A  very  welcome  means  of  revisal  and  correction  when  articulation 
brings  into  use,  fir  example,  an  ambiguous  word. 

"  12,  A  most  efficacious  means  of  assisting  even  pupils  in  the  higher  degrees 
of  school  training,  giving  light,  warmth,  animation  to  spoken  language,  which, 
for  some  time  after  its  introduction,  continues  dull  and  insipid. 

**  13.  A  practicable  means  of  communication  with  others  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  whether  it  be  ueed  by  itself  or  in  connection  with 
articulation." 

Then,  after  extending  somewhat  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  these 
clearly  stated  points,  the  author  thus  concludes  what  he  has  to  say  in  this  part 
of  his  book  on  the  use  of  signs : 

"  But  it  is  particularly  in  the  teaching  of  religion  that  the  language  of  pantos- 
mime  plays  an  important  part,  especially  when  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  instruct 
but  to  operate  on  sentiment  and  will,  either  because  here  this  language  is  indis- 
pensable to  express  the  moral  state  of  man,  his  thoughts,  and  his  actions,  or  that 
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the  word  alone  malces  too  little  imprest  ion  on  the  eye  of  the  mute  to  prod  ace, 
without  the  aid  of  pantomime,  the  desired  effect  in  a  manner  snre  and  rafficient'' 

In  my  examination  of  Mr.  Hill's  institution,  kindly  assisted  by  Dr.  Flugei, 
of  Leipsic,  already  referred  to  in  this  report,  I  was  accorded  every  facility  for 
testing  the  capabilities  of  his  pupils.  A  conversational  exercise,  in  which  sev- 
eral of  the  most  advanced  were  called  upon  to  engage,  showed  that  they  could 
readily  communicate  with  their  instructor  without  the  use  of  signs. 

Then,  at  my  request,  five  intelligent  pupils  were  selected  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  I 
proceeded  to  dictate,  through  Dr.  Flugei,  sentences  I  wished  them  to  write. 

My  purpose  in  this  exercise  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy  with  which  deaf- mute  children  in  the  school  of  greatest  repute  in  Germany, 
selected  for  their  ability  by  their  own  teacher,  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
simple  sentences  spoken  to  them  by  a  stranger. 

The  first  sentence  I  sucrgested  was,  "  Yesterday  we  visited  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  in  Leipsic,  where  we  found  one  hundred  children." 

I  wished  Dr.  Flugei  to  repeat  the  whole  sentence  without  stopping ;  hut  when 
he  had  uttered  seven  words,  Mr.  Hill  checked  him,  saying  that  was  enough  for 
the  children  to  see  at  once.  So  they  wrote  what  had  been  said,  and  then  Dr. 
Flugei  finished  the  sentence. 

It  was  written  correctly  by  all  the  pupils,  excepting  that  one  put  a  period 
after  the  woid  at  which  Dr.  Fltigel  paused,  though  the  sentence  was  plainly 
incomplete. 

The  second  sentence  was,  **  It  is  cloudy  to-day,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
rain." 

Three  of  the  five  wrote  the  sentence  without  errors,  but  the  other  two  (one  of 
whom  had  never  been  and  is  not  now  entirely  deaf)  failed  to  introduce  the  nega- 
tion, and  so  changed  entirely  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause  of  the  sentence. 
.    The  next  sentence  was,  "  This  gentleman's  mother  is  deaf  and  dumb."    This 
was  written  without  mistake  by  all. 

The  next,  '*  This  gentleman  has  been  travelling  fifty  days  in  England,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany." 

Here  some  assistance  from  Mr.  Hill  was  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding 
by  the  pupils  of  what  had  been  said.     It  was  then  written  correctly  by  all. 

The  last  sentence  was,  "  This  gentleman  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  steamship 
called  the  China." 

Here  two  pupils  understood  that  I  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  steamship^^m 
China.  I'he  others  apprehended  the  statement  correctly,  but  some  repetition  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Flugei  was  necessary. 

These  five  pupils  were  each  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  under 
instruction  five  years.  Of  these,  one  lost  his  hearing  at  nine,  and  can  now  hear 
very  loud  sounds ;  one  lost  his  hearing  at  five ;  another  has  sufficient  hearing 
to  be  of  assistance  in  acquiring  the  pronunciation  of  new  words ;  and  the  other 
two  are  understood  to  have  been  born  deaf,  and  to  have  never  had  any  degree 
of  hearing  whatever. 

These  appeared  to  as  good  advantage  as  either  of  the  others,  excepting  that 
their  pronunciation  was  not  quite  as  distinct  as  that  of  the  boy  who  lost  his 
hearing  at  nine. 

The  next  exercise  to  which  I  directed  my  attention  was  the  regnlar  weekly 
recitation  of  a  Scripture  lesson,  in  which  the  two  most  advanced  classes,  num- 
bering together  some  twenty -five  pupils,  were  called  to  participate.  This  v« 
in  no  sense  an  exhibition  specially  prepared,  but  was  one  of  the  stated  proceed- 
ings of  the  school  conducted  by  the  director. 

This  exercise  was  substantially  with  the  voice,  very  few  signs  being  used. 
Dr.  Flugei  said  he  could  understand  almost  all  the  pupils  said,  and  I  could  com- 
prehend the  major  part  without  requiring  it  to  be  translated. 

The  pupils  gave  their  closest  attention ;  the  answers  were  quite  intelligent ; 
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and  the  exercise  was  a  general  one,  Mr  Hill  questioning,  I  believe,  each  one  in 
turn.  I  think  the  amount  of  mittc^r  di^cu^ded  wis  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much 
aa.conid  have  been  dispoded  of  in  an  equal  length  of  time  bj  an  asdcmblagc  of 
hearing  children. 

There  was  a  freedom  of  speech,  a  quickness  of  comprehension  on  the  pirt  of 
the  pupils,  and  a  readiness  to  respond  tlut  betokened  aii  unusual  degree  of 
facility  in  articulation  and  lip-reading. 

I  noticed  during  this  recitation  one  interesting  feature,  which,  itideud,  I  have 
observed  in  other  schools,  but  have  not  alluded  to,  I  think,  iu  this  report. 
When  Mr.  Hill  asked  a  qu^stian,  and  the  pupil  hcsitited  in  returning  an  answer, 
others  would  cover  their  mouths  with  their  hands  so  the  pupil  under  examina- 
tion could  not  see  what  they  were  about  t )  say,  and  then  shout  the  answer  so 
Mr.  Hill  could  hear  it,  and  he  would  nod  to  them  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Scripture  lesson  the  hour  arrived  for  the 
closing  of  school,  the  concluding  exercise  being  the  Lord's  Prayer,  recited  by  the 
pupils  orally  and  in  concert. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Hill  stated  the  views  in  reference  to  signs 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  and  said  that  he  had  often  been  misrepresented 
by  writers  on  deaf-mute  instruction.  He  was  much  interested  to  gain  informa- 
tion as  to  our  American  institutious,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  the  work  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  might  be  brought  into  entire  harmony  in  all  nations. 

THE   INSTITUTION    FOR  GIRLS   AT   BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  boys'  school  in  Brussels,  already  alluded  to,  this  in- 
stiution  forms  a  department  in  a  large  educational  establishment,  within  whose 
walls  are  found  schools  for  the  blind  and  for  hearing  and  speaking  girli«. 

Instruction  is  given  in  all  departments  by  members  of  a  religious  sisterhood, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Canon  De  Hat'rne,  representative  in  the  Belgian 
Parliament,  a  warm  and  outspoken  friend  of  the  United  States  during  the  dark- 
est hours  of  our  recent  war,  distinguished  for  his  able  works  on  political  topics, 
and  for  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  part  of  this  report.  I  paid  three  visita 
to  this  institntioii,  and  found  it  most  systematically  and  energetically  conductfid. 

The  merhod  of  instrnclion  was  originally  derived  from  France,  the  alphabet 
being  identical  and  the  signs  substantially  the  same. 

Within  a  few  years  articulation  has  been  taught  with  the  same  limitations 
that  exist  in  the  Paris  institution,  Canon  de  Haerne  being  of  the  opinion  that 
a  decided  majority  of  so  called  deaf-mutes  are  unable  to  acquire  any  valuable 
facility  in  artificial  speech.  He  deems  it  to  be  the  duty  of  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  attempt  the  instruction  of  all  in  articulation,  holding  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  semi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  mutes  born  deaf 
may  acquire  fluency  in  artificial  speech,  but  quite  agreeing  with  Professor  VaYsse, 
that  to  continue  instruction  in  this  branch  with  pupils  incapable  of  success, 
save  at  an  undue  expenditure  of  labor,  is  unwise  and  uncalled  for. 

I  enjoyed  full  opportunities  of  examining  the  classes  in  this  institution  as  to 
the  attainment  of  the  pupils  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view  and  in  articulation. 
In  no  institution  which  has  come  under  my  notice  have  I  seen  more  creditable 
results  than  in  this.  The  written  exercises  were  unusually  free  from  those  errors 
of  construction  which  a  teacher  of  mutes  well  knows  how  to  excuse  and  when  to 
expect;  while  the  speech  of  the  articulating  pupils  was  readily  understood,  and 
in  many  cases  did  not  exhibit  that  monotonous  and  spasmodic  quality  of  utter- 
ance common  with  deaf  speakers. 

A  Sabbath  exercise  at  which  I  was  present  in  this  visit  was  of  unusual  inter- 
eat.    In  it  the  hearing,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  participated ;  the  sermon  of 
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Canon  de  Haerne  being  delivered  orally,  and  translated  pari  passu  into  the  sign 
language  bj  the  principal  instructress  in  the  deaf  mute  department.  Of  this 
peculiar  double  speaking  you  have  seen  frequent  instances  in  our  own  institution. 

THK    IMPBRIAL   INSTITUTION    AT   VIENNA,   AUSTRIA. 

My  somewliat  prolonged  stay  in  the  capital  of  Austria  enabled  me  to  pay 
several  visits  to  this  ancient  and  excellent  institution.  Its  director,  Alexan- 
der Venus,  is  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  has  followed  his  example  in  con- 
tributing valuable  works  to  the  literature  of  our  profession. 

Articulation  here  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
and  the  director  informed  me  that  signs  were  dispensed  with  as  far  as  practic- 
able. And  yet  he  did  not  hesittite  to  recognize  in  them  a  valuable  agent  in  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  to  admit  that  they  are  indispensable  for  certain 
purposes. 

In  one  examination  I  made  of  the  pupils  in  this  institution  I  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  as  my  companion  the  honorable  Mr.  Motley,  the  di^tinguished 
historian,  at  the  time  of  my  vieit  to  Vienna  the  ambassador  of  our  government 
to  Austria,  and  to  whom  I  desire  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  for  the  great 
assistance  rendered  by  his  intelligent  co-operation  on  this  occasion,  when  my 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  wjis  at  its  minimum.* 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  on  our  reception  by  the  director  our 
attention  was  first  called  to  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  detailing  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  of  the  college  in  Wat*hington,  which  had  been  completely  translated 
into  German  by  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Venus,  Doctor  Rudolph  Kubasek ;  a  decided 
evidence  of  the  interest  felt  abroad  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction  aa  car- 
ried forward  in  America. 

The  exhibition  of  pupils  which  Mr.  Venus  conducted  for  our  benefit  was  one 
of  great  interest.  Beginning  with  the  youngest,  who  had  been  in  school  bat 
six  months,  he  proceeded  with  some  fifteen  pupils  of  various  standings,  several 
of  whom  were  born  deaf,  requiring  them  to  speak,  read,  and  respond  to  oral 
qnestions  and  write  on  the  blackboard  sentences  dictated  by  silent  movemenie 
of  the  lips.  Mr.  Motley  testified  that  the  pronunciation  was  most  excellent ;  in 
no  case  did  he  fail  to  understand  what  was  said  by  the  pupils,  requiring  no  repe- 
tition by  Mr.  Venus. 

At  my  request  Mr.  Motley  made  several  experiments  in  speaking  to  the  pu- 
pils. In  no  instance  did  he  succeed  in  making  a  pupil  understand  what  he  said 
without  more  or  less  assistance  from  the  director. 

I  would  ask  attention  to  this  incident  as  illustrating  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  deaf  persons  well  trained  in  the  art  of  lip-reading  when  endeavoring  to  com- 
prehend what  is  said  to  them  by  strangers. 

Impromptu  essays  on  subjects  suggested  by  Mr.  Motley  and  myself  were 
written  by  several  of  the  pupils,  which  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Motley  to  be 
specimens  of  absolutely  correct  composition.  In  this  and  in  subsequent  visits 
1  paid  to  the  institution,  it  was  made  plainly  evident  that  the  intellectual  train- 
ing of  the  pupils  was  thorough  and  as  extended  in  the  range  of  subjects  taogbt 
as  in  our  best  schools  during  a  corresponding  term  of  years.  Here,  aa  alao  in 
several  other  places,  I  tried  the  experiment  of  teaching  the  pronunciation  of 
English,  and  found  little  difficulty  in  causing  the  pupils  to  utter  single  words 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  state  in  this  coDnection  that  I  made  it  niy  first  duty,  on 
arriving  iii  GermuDy,  to  apply  myself  to  the  study  of  the  German  language,  that  I  might 
to  some  extent  at  least  be  able  to  understand  what  I  was  to  hear  in  th»  German  deaf-mate 
schools,  and  to  commnnicate  >vith  Germans  without  relying  in  all  cases  on  the  assistance  of 
interpreters.  And  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thomas  Piendergast,  of  Lon- 
don, by  the  aid  of  whose  valuable  suggestions,  as  set  forth  in  his  able  woik  on  the  "Maslery 
of  Languages,"  (a  copy  of  which  tlie  author  kindly  presented  me,)  I  was  enabled,  in  a  eom- 
paratively  limited  period,  to  attain  a  fluency  in  conversational  German  which  was  of  incnl- 
culable  assistance  %a  the  prosecution  of  my  work  in  Europe. 
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correctly.  Doctor  Kabasek,  who  is  a  thorough  English  scholar,  made  the 
n^markon  witnessing  my  attempts  in  this  direction,  that  he  thought  the  English 
language  would  present  far  greater  difficulties  to  deaf  children  undertaking  to 
speak  it  than  are  found  in  the  acquisition  of  G.'rman  by  the  same  class  of  persons. 

I  was  freely  allowed  by  Mr.  Venus  to  yisit  his  institution  during  my  stay  in 
Vienna,  and  availed  myself  of  this  privilege  on  several  occasions,  etudyiug  the 
detail  of  work  in  the  school-room,  and  acquainting  myself  with  the  modun 
operandi  of  teaching  articulation,  so  that  if  in  your  judgment  it  is  best  to  attempt 
instruction  in  this  branch  in  our  institution,  a  practical  knowledge  of  existing 
methods  may  enter  into  the  experiment. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  Sabbath  service  in  this 
institution. 

The  catechist,  Bev.  Frantz  Rath,  commenced  the  exercise  by  reading  orally, 
in  a  slow,  distinct  manner,  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  he  had  writteu  at  length 
on  the  blackboard,  accompanying  this  with  occasional  signs.  When,  however, 
he  attempted  the  explanation  or  application  of  the  Scripture  lesson,  he  relied, 
most  judiciously  and  properly  as  it  seems  to  me,  wholly  on  signs.  These  ges- 
tures so  nearly  resembled  those  in  use  with  us,  that  I  could,  with  but  little  as- 
sistance, follow  the  argument  of  the  speaker,  and  could  see  that  an  impression 
was  produced  on  those  he  was  addressing  far  more  marked  than  when  he  con- 
fined himself  to  oral  utterances. 

As  a  specimen  of  earnest  effective  sign-speaking,  the  example  I  saw  is  de- 
serving of  high  praise ;  and  as  an  acknowledgment  in  an  influential  quarter  of 
the  value  of  the  language  of  pantomime  in  presenting  to  the  minds  of  deaf-mutes 
subjects  of  the  highest  import,  it  must  be  received  as  of  great  weight. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  exercise  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  some  in- 
quiries of  the  mutes  present,  who  were  no  longer  pupils,  as  to  the  value  of  their 
ability  to  articulate  and  read  from  the  lips.  The  testimony  was  uniform  from 
four  or  five  who  answered  my  queries,  that  they  could  not  understand  what  was 
said  to  them  in  the  way  of  common  conversation ;  that  only  when  special  pains 
were  taken  to  articulate  with  great  distinctness  could  they  read  from  the  lips  of 
others.  It  was  much  easier  for  them  to  express  idean.  in  speech  understandingly 
to  others,  than  to  receive  them  by  that  medhim  J'ro7n  others. 

Much  more  information  in  regard  to  this  admirably  conducted  institution  ap- 
pears in  my  note-book,  and  in  reports  and  pamphlets  kindly  furnished  me  by 
Mr.  Venus,  the  presentation  of  which  must  be  deferred  to  some  future  occasion. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Venus  for  a  handsome  set  of  pho- 
tographic views  of  the  buildings,  which  he  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  the  institution. 

THE   INSTITUTION    AT   PRAGUB,   BOHBMIA. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  German  schools  for  deaf-routes,  and  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing.  The  former  director,  Mr.- 
Frost,  (lately  deceased,)  has  contributed  much  valuable  literature  to  the  cata- 
logue of  works  relating  to  his  profession.  The  present  director  is  Rev.  Wenzel 
Kolatko,  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience. 

In  this  institution  two  languages  are  regularly  taught,  the  German  and  the 
Gheski,  or  vernacular  of  Bohemia.  I  was  therefore  specially  favored  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit,  in  having  the  assistance  of  Doctor  Edmund  Kaizl,  a  Bo- 
hemian gentleman,  who  added  to  the  languages  above  referred  to  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  English.'*' 

I  deemed  myself  fortunate  in  happening  to  enter  the  institution  at  a  moment 

*  I  desire  also  to  acknowledge  the  kind  atteutious  bestowed  upon  me  during  my  stay  in 
Prague,  by  Mr.  Vojta  Naprstek,  a  gentleman  who  bnd  resided  long  in  America,  and  is  now 
exerting  a  strong  influence  in  introducing  many  valuable  American  ideas  into  his  own 
country. 
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when  the  pupils,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  were  assembled  in  the 
chapel  to  receive  familiar  religious  instruction  from  the  catcchist. 

In  this  exercise,  as  at  Vienna,  signs  were  freely  used,  and  their  indispensa- 
bility  in  this  branch  of  instruction  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Kolatko  and  the  cate- 
chist.  The  pupils  were,  however,  taught  to  repeat  the  creed  and  the  Lord's 
prayer  or.tlly.  This  last  I  heard  recited  in  concert  by  the  children  in  a  manner 
that  was  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

By  invitation  of  the  director  I  addressed  the  pupils  in  the  sign  language,  and 
succeeded  in  making  them  understand  me  without  difficulty. 

Desirii'g  to  make  an  experiment  as  to  the  proportion  of  this  deaf  assemblage 
that  would  understand  me  in  a  simple  oral  utterance,  I  said  slowly  in  German, 
•*  My  mother  is  deaf  and  dumb."  A  murmur  of  interest  arose  from  many  pupils, 
and  I  judged  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  those  before  me  gathered  the 
import  of  what  I  said ;  those  who  did,  repeated  my  remark  to  the  others  in  signs 
so  quickly,  however,  that  I  cannot  undertake  to  be  very  certain  in  my  estimate 
of  tne  number  who  actually  caught  my  meaning  at  first  hand. 

On  leaving  the  chapel  I  examined  the  school-rooms  and  gathered  much  which 
will  serve  to  assist  me  in  forming  the  conclusions  I  am  required  to  make,  but 
which,  as  it  adds  nothing  new  to  what  I  have  already  laid  before  you,  I  will  not 
take  time  to  describe. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  general  subjects  of  our  profession,  Mr. 
Kolatko  said  that  not  quite  one-hulf  of  the  mass  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  suc- 
ceeded in  articulation,  and  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  press  it  after  finding  that 
the  pupil  did  poorly,  satisfying  himself  with  teaching  the  use  of  written  lan- 
guage, the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  and  some  useful  handicraft. 

THE   INSTITUTION   AT   BBRLIN,   PRUSSIA. 

The  success  of  the  combined  system  is  most  happily  illustrated  in  this  insti- 
tution ;  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  being  freely  used  while  the  teaching  of 
articulation  is  not  unduly  exalted, 

A  boy  born  deaf  displayed  uncomfuon  facility  in  speaking  and  lip-reading, 
understanding  me  most  readily  and  having  a  voice  of  uncommon  cadence  in  one 
to  whom  the  world  of  sound  is  absolutely  a  terra  incognita.  The  general  ability 
of  the  pupils  in  articulation  was  quite  equal  to  that  displayed  in  sclioola  where 
signs  are  admitted  only  under  jprotest. 

Mr.  Reimer,  the  director,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  for 
forty -four  years,  told  me  that  religious  instruction  was  given  in  signs,  and  that 
he  made  constant  use  of  them  in  his  daily  communications  with  a  majority  of 
the  pupils.  -  , 

That  in  an  institution  founded  by  a  son-in-law  and  disciple  of  Heinicke,  such 
views  should  now  govern  and  be  frankly  avowed,  will  be  a  matter  for  congrata* 
lation  among  those  wh^'have  at  heart  a  unity  of  system  among  all  schoob  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

THE   INSTITUTIONS   AT   MILAN,  ITALY. 

No  less  than  four  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  embracing  one  hnndredand 
seventy  one  pupils,  are  found  in  the  beautiful  capital  of  Lombardy.  Two  of 
these  are  but  departments  of  one  organization,  founded  in  1855,  **  deir Imstitmfo 
del  b'ordo — muti  f  overt  di  Campagna  dclla  Provincia  di  Milano"  located  in 
widely  separated  portions  of  the  city,  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
there  being  sixty  pupils  in  each.  The  director  is  Cav.  Sac.  Ouilio  Tarra,  to 
whose  earnest  and  intelligent  efforts  the  rapid  growth  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  this  institution  are  mainly  owing.* 
»    — 

*  A  number  of  useful  class-books  have  beeu  prepared  by  Signer  Tarra,  also  scvenil  valu- 
able pamphlets  designed  to  awaken  an  interest  m  deaf-mutes,  copies  of  all  of  which  he 
kindly  furnished  me.  C^  r>.r>.rAo 
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Tbe  French  alphabet  and  Bigns  are  made  the  ba«is  of  instruction  in  this  insti- 
tntion,  and  a  coan*e  of  study  extending  over  a  period  of  t<ix  years,  involving  all, 
that  id  nsnally  embraced  in  a  corref>ponding  period  by  the  American  schools,  is 
afforded  all  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  this,  articulation  is  attempted  with  all 
effort  in  this  branch,  being  suspended,  however,  as  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  with 
tbo?e  pupils  who  plainly  lack  the  ability  to  succeed. 

I  spent  many  hours,  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent  interpreter,  in  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  punils  of  this  institution. 

The  standard  of  intellectual  attainments  at  given  points  in  the  course  com- 
parwl  favorably  with  that  in  the  best  institutions  I  have  seen  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  while  to  about  one-third  of  the  pupils,  including  several  deaf  from 
birth,  had  been  imparted  a  considerable  degree  of  facility  in  oral  speech  and  lip- 
reading.* 

Siguor  Tarra  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  capable 
of  deriving  substantial  advantage  from  studies  in  articulation  would  seldom  be 
found  greater  than  thirty  per  cent.,  and  this  would  include  the  semi -mute  and 
tbe  semi-deaf.  He  was,  however,  decided  in  placing  a  high  value  to  these  of  the 
acquisition  of  speech,  and  considered  that  the  labor  necessary  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupil  to  success  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  results  secured. 

The  royal  institution  for  deaf-mutes  at  Milan,  founded  in  1805,  was  in  1863, 
by  the  Italian  government,  erected  into  a  normal  school,  having  as  its  object 
the  training  of  speaking  young  men  and  women  in  the  art  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dunab  with  a  view  of  8upplyin<^  competent  teachers  for  vacancies  occur- 
ring: in  tlie  existing  schools  of  the  country,  and  also  to  prepare  for  effective  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  any  desiring  to  undertake  the  establishment  of 
new  institutions. 

In  connection  with  this  higher  department,  and  necessary  to  its  successful  op- 
eration, is  a  model  primary  t^chool  for  deaf-mutes,  of  forty  pupils,  in  which  the 
methods  of  instructitm  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  schools  of  Signor 
Tarra;  signs  and  dactylology,  with  articulation,  being  combined  practically  in 
the  same  proportions  in  both  institutions. 

In  Italy,  where  a  great  work  is  still  to  be  accomplished  before  education  will 
be  within  reach  of  all  deaf-mutes  susceptible  of  instruction,  the  importance  of 
this  normal  school  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  As  an  evidence  likewise  of 
tbe  humane  character  of  the  government,  a  proof  of  an  enlightened  public  sen- 
timent, and  a  growing  spirit  of  nationality  in  reunited  Italy,  the  act  of  assembly 
and  royal  decree  providing  for  the  organization  and  support  of  this  institution 
mast  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  •  annual  appropriation  of  the  government  is  sixty- five  thousand  francs, 
;$1 3.000)  and  the  last  year  eight  young  men  and  twenty-one  young  women 
received  instruction  in  the  normal  department. 

Tbe  effect  on  the  local  institutions  of  the  country  in  securing  harmony  of  meth- 
od, as  new  institutions  are  formed  and  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  find 
their  way  into  the  old  establishments,  will  be  most  salutary,  and  the  example  of 
Italy  might  well  be  followed  by  nations  who  have  been  accustomed  to  deem 
themselves  far  in  advance  of  her  in  works  of  philanthropy  and  education. 

Tbe  fourth  school  for  deaf-mutes  I  visited  is,  more  properly  speaking,  a  class 
of  twelve  girls  in  a  large  educational  establisliment  conducted  by  sisters  of  a 
religious  order.  These  children  are  from  wealth}  families  who  prefer  to  have 
ibem  educated  thus,  rather  than  to  place  them  in  institutions  exclusively  for 
deaf-mutes. 

Tbe  methods  of  instruction  so  closely  resemble  those  already  described,  and 
the  8acces8  attained  so  nearly  corresponds  with  that  exhibited  in  the  other  schools 
in  Milan,  that  1  will  not  occupy  time  in  describing  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  this 
establishment. 
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THE   IltSTITUTIoN   AT   GENOA,   ITALY. 

My  visit  to  this  institution  happened  to  be  on  a  fete  day ;  and  I  was  therefore 
unable  to  see  the  schools  in  actual  operation. 

The  pupils  were,  hnwever,  assembled  and  a  few  pleasing  and  creditable  exer- 
cises were  engaged  in,  but  not  Sufficiently  extended  to  serve  as  an  index  of  their 
intellectual  •attainments. 

Articulation  is  taught  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  institution,  being  made  of  lesa 
importance,  I  judged,  than  in  the  Milan  schools. 

The  venerable  director,  Signor  Boselii,  may  be  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of 
bis  profession  in  Italy,  having  been  fifty-four  years  engaged  in  teaching  deaf- 
mutes.  He  has  published  valuable  works  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  kindly 
presented  me  with  a  volume  he  had  just  issued  giving  the  history  of  hi«  instita- 
lion  and  involving  much  interesting  information  relative  to  the  work  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  in  Italy.  This  book  was  printed  by  the  pupils  in  the  institu- 
tion and  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  typography. 

THE    INSTITUTION    AT   TURIN,    ITALY. 

Here,  as  in  the  other  Italian  schools  I  visited,  articulation  is  accorded  a  place 
in  the  course  of  instruction.     It  is  not,  however,  attempted  with  all. 

The  director,  Cav.  Don  Benedetto  Conte,  expressed  the  opinion  that  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaf-mutes  could  derive  any 
practical  advantage  from  articulation,  which,  however,  was  taught  in  bis  school 
to  about  one-half  the  pupils. 

A  female  teacher  in  this  institution,  said  to  have  been  deaf  from  birth,  spoke 
and  read  with  unusual  sweetness  and  fluency. 

In  an  impromptu  exhibition  of  the  pupils,  kindly  affoirded  me  by  the  director, 
many  creditable  exercises  were  peiformed,  giving  evidence  of  much  intelligence 
and  careful  training.  The  alphabet  in  use  in  Italy  differs  slightly  from  the 
French,  but  the  signs  so  nearly  resemble  our  own,  that  I  had  little  diffic  ilty  in 
using  the  language  as  a  means  of  communication  in  all  the  Italian  schools. 

As  would  be  naturally  expected  in  this  country,  instruction  in  art  forms  an 
important  feature  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  institutions  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  I  found  classes  in  draw  ng  and  painting.  In  that  of 
Genoa,  and  in  the  royal  institution  at  Milan,  sculpture  was  regularly  taught; 
wood  and  copper  plate  engraving  was  also  taught  at  Milan. 

THE   INSTITUTION   AT   DRESDEN,   SAXONY. 

In  this  establishment  f  elicited  no  facts  in  my  examination  of  the  schools  not 
demonstrated  in  accounts  I  have  already  given  of  other  institutions.  Articulation 
is  attempted  with  all,  and  is  considered,  rather  than  signs,  as  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Jenke,  the  director,  who  stands  high  among  the  Ger- 
man teachers,  acknowledged  fully  the  necessity  of  using  signs  in  imparting  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  admitted  that  one-half  the  deaf  and  dumb  could  never 
dispense  with  signs,  and  that  not  more  than  one-half  could  properly  be  said  to 
suc'ieed  with  articulation. 

I  asked  him  if,  in  his  opinion,  deaf  mute  young  men  of  talent,  graduating 
from  the  best  German  institutions,  could  continue  their  education  through  a 
university  for  hearing  and  speaking  youth.  His  answer  was  an  emphatic 
negative.     He  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  understand  the  lectures. 

He  expressed  much  interest  and  surprise  when  I  told  him  of  our  college,  and 
the  facility  with  which  lectures  by  speaking  gentlemen,  with  the  voice,  could  be 
translated  immediately  into  the  sign  language,  and  all  the  ideas  of  the  speaker 
conveyed  to  the  students  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  uttered  orally. 
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He  also  expressed  the  opinion,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  a  college  for 
deaf-mutes  would  be  impracticable  when  articulation  was  attempted  to  be  made 
the  sole  mediam  of  communication  between  the  professors  and  students. 

THE   I.XSTITUTION   AT   LONDON. 

This  institution,  at  present  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Watson,  the  successor  in 
his  position  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  has  under  its  control  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  living  in  London,  and  fifty-eight 
at  a  branch  establishment  at  Margate,  being  the  largest  institution  for  deaf-mutes 
in  Europe. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  wprld, 
reporting  an  income  the  last  year,  from  investments,  indicating  the  possession  of 
a  capital  of  jgl85,100,  equal  to  upwards  of  $1,000,000  in  United  States  currency. 

Articulation  is  undertaken  to  be  taught  to  all  the  pupils ;  the  success  attained, 
however,  so  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  judge,  is  very  limited. 

The  eiBcieucy  of  the  institution  seems  to  be  greatly  interfered  with  by  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  buildings,  they  being  barely  sufficient  for  half  the 
number  of  pupils  they  now  contain.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the 
unfortunate  children  whose  interests  are  here  at  stake,  that  radical  improvements 
may  be  effected  in  this  prominent  and  wealthy  establishment. 

THE   INSTITUTIONS  AT   EDINBURGH,   SCOTLAND. 

I  was  unfortunate  in  calling  at  these  institutions  at  the  season  of  their  annual 
vacations,  and  so  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  pupils  or  of  conferring 
with  the  respective  principals.  I  was  informed,  however,  by  assistant  teachers, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  that  articulation  was  taught  to  the  semi- 
deaf  and  semi-mute,  and  also  to  those  others,  few  in  number,  who  seemed  to  have 
some  special  facility  for  acquiring  it. 

The  old  "Edinburgh  institution"  was  founded  by  Thomas  Braidwood,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  artificial  method,  and  was  for  many  years  ranked  as  an 
articulating  school.  Its  present  position  goes  to  prove,  therefore,  that  the  suc- 
cess attained  in  this  branch  of  deaf-mute  instruction  was  not  so  great  as  to  war- 
rant its  continuance  as  the  basis  of  education.  In  both  the  Edinburgh  schools 
signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  are  freely  used  through  the  entire  course. 

THE   INSTITUTION    AT   BORDEAUX,   FRANCE. 

The  method  of  instruction  pursued  here  is  made  to  conform  very  strictly  to  that 
of  the  Paris  school,  both  being  sustained  by  the  imperial  government  as  institu- 
tions of  the  state. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  the  pupils,  exclusively  girls,  were  absent  on  a 
day's  excursion  into  the  country.  I  therefore  spent  my  time  in  examining  the 
buildings,  which  are  by  far  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world  for  institutions  of 
this  class,  and  will  stand  in  future  ages  as  a  monument  of  the  liberality  and 
humanity  of  the  present  government  of  France. 

The  honorable  minister  of  the  interior,  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Mr.  Dix, 
the  representative  of  our  government  at  Paris,  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish 
me  with  the  detailed  plans  and  elevations  of  the  buildings  at  Bordeaux,  which 
constitute  a^very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  archives  of  our  institution.* 

THE   INSTITUTION   AT   MARSEILLES,   FRANCE. 

This  institution,  like  the  one  at  Bordeaux,  follows  the  system  pursued  at  Paris. 

At  the  time  of  my  call  the  director  was  not  at  home,  and  the  instructress  I 

saw  declined  to  admit  me  to  the  classes  in  the  absence  of  the  director.     I  did 

*  During  mj  stay  in  Bordeaux  I  was  greatly  aided  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work 
by  Mr.  Gleason,  United  States  consul,  who  has  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  kind  attention. 
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not  feel  warranted  in  remaining  another  day  until  he  should  return ;  and  hence 
I  am  unable  to  do  more  than  add  the  weight  of  this  institution  to  the  class  now 
under  consideration. 

THE   INSTITUTION   AT   MUNICH,   BAVARIA. 

In  this  school  articulation  is  attempted  with  all,  and  the  director.  Rev.  Joseph 
Gunkel,  attaches  great  importance  to  it  a^  the  readiest  means  of  communication 
between  the  deaf  mute  and  his  hearing  fellow-men.  He  does  not,  however,  claim 
that  all  can  succeed  in  acquiring  the  power  of  art  ficial  speech  and  lip  reading, 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  making  a  free  use  of  the  sign  language  whenever  it 
serves  a  better  purpose  than  articulation.  In  religious  instruction  it  is  made  the 
sole  medium  of  communication,  Mr.  Gunkel  entertaining  the  opinion  that  oral 
teaching  in  this  particular  is  productive  of  very  unsatisfactory  and  limited  results. 

I  spent  some  time  in  the  school  room  in  this  establishment,  examining  the 
pupils  in  arithnetic,  geography,  and  written  language,  as  well  as  in  articulation. 

In  general  intelligence  the  pupils  compared  favor&bly  with  children  iu  our  in- 
stitutions who  had  been  taught  a  corresponding  period,  and  in  articulation  the 
results  were  very  creditable.  I  remember,  in  particular,  one  bright  boy,  totally 
deaf  since  the  age  of  four  years,  who  had  a  musical  voice,  aud  read  from  my  lips 
with  very  great  facility. 

THE   INSTITUTION    AT   BRUGES,    BELGIUM. 

The  renown  of  the  Abbd  Carton,  for  many  years  the  distinguished  head  of 
this  institution,  led  me  to  pay  it  a  visit,  and  I  was  gratified  to  find  it  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  under  the  guidance  of  a  former  assistant  of  Carton,  the  Abbe 
Biebuyck. 

The  system  pursued  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Paris,  with  rather  less 
attention  given  to  articulation. 

All  who  dei»ire  instruction  in  this  branch  receive  it;  none,  however,  but  the 
most  successful  are  advisrd  to  continue. 

The  abbd  mentioned  to  me,  that  in  several  cases  parents  of  pupils  request 
that  their  children  shall  not  be  taught  art  culation.  He  also  said  that  cases  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  where  deaf-mutes  had  experienced  serious  injury  to  the 
lungs  by  the  exertions  they  put  forth  in  their  oral  exercises. 

THE    INSTITUTION    AT   ST.   PETERSBURG,    RUSSIA, 

Established  in  eighteen  hundred  and  six,  and  hence  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
in  Europe.  This  presented,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  many  more  interestio^ 
features  than  I  can  allow  myself  to  describe  in  this  report.  Of  one  peculiarity, 
however,  not  directly  pertaining  to  the  method  of  instruction,  I  will  speak  briefly. 

During  the  short  northern  summer  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  heat  is  oftentimes  as 
great  as  with  us  at  Washingttm,  and  the  change  from  the  temperature  of  the 
preceding  seasons  consequently  much  greater.  So  depressing  is  the  effect  of 
this  that  the  custom,  common  even  with  us,  of  seeking  a  temporary  summer 
residence  in  the  country,  is  well-nigh  universal  in  the  northern  cities  of  Russia. 

In  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  pupils,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
in  number,  are  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  many,  of  course,  coming 
from  such  distances  that  an  annual  visit  to  their  homes  is  impossible ;  hence  the 
majority  remain  at  the  institution  during  the  summer  season.  As*a  measure, 
therefore,  of  hygiene,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  provide  a  country  residence 
for  the  institution  during  the  summer,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (July  0)  I 
found  the  entire  establishment  delightfully  located  on  one  of  the  pleasant  islands 
near  the  city,  in  buildings  rather  slightly  constructed  of  wood,  but  affording 
every  essential  comfort  during  the  three  months  of  their  occupancy. 

Ample  grounds,  forests,  and  bathing  pools  were  open  to  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  and  their  enjoyment  of  their  rural  abode  was  evidently  very  keen. 
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Scbool  exercises  are  continued  for  two  bourn  daily  during  the  summer,  and 
the  tfftcben*,  or  a  majority  of  them,  remain  at  their  posts. 

The  city  residence  of  the  institution  is  very  complete  and  well  planned.  The 
baildinfrn  are  elegant,  and  the  interior  arrangements  as  perfect  as  any  I  have 
seen  in  Europe — more  so  than  any  that  have  come  under  my  notice  in  America. 
The  director  of  the  institution  is  Mr.  C  Selesneff,  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
numy  years  of  practical  experience  in  teaching,  and  evidently  fitted  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  for  the  position  he  now  holds. 

Tlje  number  of  teachers  employed,  including  two  inspectors  not  confined  to 
classes,  is  sixteen.  Hence  it  appi^ars  that  the  average  number  of  children  placed 
under  the  charge  of  one  instructor  does  not  exceed  twelve ;  an  arrangement 
highly  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

The  h<iM  of  instruction  in  this  establishment  is  the  sign  language  and  the 
sumnal  alphabet.  Articulation  ii«,  however,  accorded  a  prominent  position,  being 
attempted  with  all  and  persistently  continued  until  plain  evidence  appears  of  the 
inability  of  the.  pupil  to  succeed,  when  all  further  attempts  to  teach  it  are  aban- 
doned, and  undivided  attention  devoted  to  the  other  essential  branches  of 
education. 

My  examination*  of  the  pupils  in  their  literary  attainments  satisfied  me  that 
the  instruction  they  received  was  thorough,  and  as  successful  as  iu  our  best 
institutions. 

In  articulation  I  was  accorded  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  vocal  powers  of 
more  than  sixty  boys,  beginning  with  the  youngest  pupil  and  proceeding  iu 
regular  order  up  to  pupils  of  four  and  five  years'  standing  Of  all  these  pupils 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  succeed  in  uttering  articulate  sounds,  or  who 
failed  to  imitate  more  or  less  perfectly  the  expressions  given  him  by  the  di- 
rector. That  some  had  harsh  uumusical  voices  did  not  suiprise  me;  that 
there  should  be  occasional  failures  was  to  be  expected ;  but  that  a  very  large 
proportion  wore  able  to  pronounce  words  wliich  Mr.  TimerazofF  declared  to  be 
especially  difficult,  and  that  so  many  read  and  imitated  with  ease  words  spoken 
by  the  director  containing  a  great  number  of  aspirate,  hissing,  and  dental  sounds, 
(which  are  the  most  puzzling  to  a  deaf  person,)  did,  I  may  say  without  exag- 
geration, airtonish  me. 

From  the  npper  classes  Mr.  Selesneff  selected  pupils  who  were  required  to 
read  from  books,  to  converse  with  him  and  with  their  teuchers,  to  write  on  their 
slates  from  his  oral  dictation,  and  also  to  recite  in  signs. 

The  oral  exercises  Mr.  Timerazoff  pronounced  very  creditable,  remarking 
that  be  could  understand  all  that  was  said  by  the  pupils,  but  that  some  of  them 
gave  incorrect  and  indistinct  pronunciations  in  certain  instances.  ' 

The  sign  exercises  I  could  myself  readily  comprehend,  the  mimic  language 
used  here  having  been  derived  originally  from  the  Paris  institution. 

Unlike  many  teachers  of  articulation,  Mr.  Selesneff  does  not  undertake  to 
suppress  signs,  but  admits  their  free  use,  and  deems  them  an  indispensable 
adjunct  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Teaching  articulation  in  this  institution  was  commenced  nine  years  ago,  but 
it  has  been  only  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  on  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Selesneff  to  the  directorship,  that  all  the  pupils  have  had  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  particular. 

Articulatmn,  however,  is  not  here  made  the  main  end  and  object ;  the  system 

'  My  companion  and  interpreter  in  this  inHtitution  was  a  young  Russian  gentleman  who 
W  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  from  his  mother,  Hhe  being  of  English  birth. 
To  Mr.  Timerazoff,  on  whom  I  hwi  not  even  the  claim  of  an  accredited  introduction,  but 
whose  acauaintance  I  made  through  the  kindness  of  an  English  resident  of  St.  Petersburg, 
to  whom  I  was  a  self- introduced  stranger,  I  feel  mynoif  under  many  obligations  for  his  patient 
labors,  extending  over  two  entire  days,  and  with'^whose  intelligeut  assistance  I  was  enabled 
to  parsne  my  investigations  as  readily  as  though  I  had  perfectly  understood  the  language  oi 
the  country.  f^  T 
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of  inetniction  rests  rather  on  the  broad  fonndation  of  the  natural  method,  with 
so  much  of  the  artificial  in  the  superstructare  as  may  be  effectively  and  reason- 
ably employed. 

Mr.  Selesneff  kindly  furnished  me  with  copies  of  works  published  in  St 
Petersburg,  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  aeaf  and  dumb,  involving  mach 
of  historical  interest.  For  the  translation  of  portions  of  these  books,  I  made 
arrangements  before  leaving  Bussia,  and  shall  hope,  hereafter,  to  present  them 
to  you  and  the  public  in  our  own  language. 

THE    INSTITUTION    AT   ABO,    FINLAND. 

A  flourishing  school  of  forty-eight  pupils,  founded  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  exists  in  this  distant  city,  where  I  spent  a  few  hours  on  a  Sunday  night  in 
July,  as  the  steamer  in  which  I  was  proceeding  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Stockholm 
paused  to  receive  and  discharge  freight. 

1'he  appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  the  admirable  arrangement  of  school 
appliances,  fully  equal  to  that  in  our  best  institutions,  led  me  to  regret  greatly 
the  absence  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  director.  Rev.  C.  H.  Alopaeus. 

This  gentleman  was,  however,  kind  enough  to  send  me,  some  weeks  after  my 
call,  detailed  information  as  to  the  existing  condition  of  deaf-nriute  instruction  in 
Finland,  including  a  translation  into  French  of  his  last  annual  report. 

From  the  documents  thus  furnished,  I  learn  that  the  sign  language  and  man- 
ual alphabet  with  written  language,  are  mainly  relied  on  as  the  means  of  in- 
struction. Articulation  has  been  taught  for  the  last  two  years ;  not,  however, 
being  attempted  with  all  the  pupils. 

A  somewhat  unique  arrangement  exists  herein  respect  to  the  division  and  em- 
ployment of  lime.  The  hours  of  school  are  daily  from  eight  to  one  o'clock ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  manual  labor;  the  girls  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  boys,  some  in  the  shops  of  the  establishment,  and  others  as 
apprentices  to  mechanics  in  the  town. 

The  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Finland,  as  I  have  gathered  it 
from  various  sources,  presents  many  features  of  unusual  interest,  not  the  least 
surprising  of  which  is  the  fact  that  schools  were  in  operation  here  for  years 
before  any  provision  was  made  by  private  charity  or  public  appropriation  for 
the  education  of  mutes  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

THE    INSTITUTION    AT   STOCKHOLM,   SWEDEN. 

After  Bordeaux  I  found  here  more  beautiful  buildings  than  in  any  institntion 
I  have  seen  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Founded  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Borg,  (the  father  of  the  present  director,)  this 
establishment  secured  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ten  the  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  which  has  from  that  time  to  the  present  recognized  by  liberal 
grants  the  obligation  resting  on  a  state  to  make  provision  for  the  education,  even 
by  unusual  outlays,  of  such  of  its  children  as  may  be  found  laboring  under 
natural  defects.  The  location  of  this  institution,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  form- 
ing the  principal  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Stockholm,  reminded  me  strongly  of 
that  of  the  New  York  institution;  and  in  the  large  grounds,  more  extensive 
than  any  I  have  met  in  my  tour,  ample  range  is  afforded  the  pupils  for  exer- 
cise and  recreation. 

A  fine  swimming  pool,  enclosed  and  surrounded  with  dressing-rooms,  has  re- 
cently been  built  on  the  shorj  of  the  river»  wherein  the  pupils  are  required  to 
bathe  daily  during  the  summer  months. 

I  will  not  occupy  space  in  giving  any  description  of  the  admirably  planned 
and  cousstructed  buildings,  further  than  to  allude  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
care  of  the  sick. 

A  corridor  in  the  upper  story  of  the  main  structure  is  set  apart  for  hospital 
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purposes.  At  one  end  is  a  nnrse's  room  ;-  at  the  other  end  the  surgeon's  room,  and 
on  either  side  the  passage  are  the  apartments  for* the  pupiU — for  boys  on  the  orte 
hand  and  girls  on  the  other.  For  each  sex  there  arc  three  bedrooms  a  ad  a  sit- 
ting room,  all  well  furnished — the  parlors  being  ornamf^nted  with  pictures  and 
flowers  to  an  extent  which  gave  them  a  very  cheerful  and  homelike  appearance, 
I  have  not  seen  in  any  institution  I  have  visited  hospital  accommodations  so 
worthy  of  imitation  as  these. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  here,  based  on  the  natural  method,  in- 
volves the  teaching  of  articulation  to  all  who  evince  an  ability  to  succeed. 

I  here  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  schools,  where  every  facility  was 
afforded  me  by  Mr.  Widen,  acting  as  director  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Borg,  in 
which  the  pupils  gave  evidence  of  excellent  training  and  faithful  attention  to 
study.  I  cannot,  however,  from  my  notes  of  this  inspection,*  add  anything 
which  has  not  already  appeared  in  one  form  or  another  in  this  report.  I  will, 
therefore,  pass  to  a  description  of 

THE    INSTITUTION    AT   COPKNHAOBN,    DENMARK. 

I  found  here  an  arrangement  entirely  without  a  parallel  elsewhere  in  my 
travels. 

During  a  stay  of  some  days  in  Copenhagen,  I  had  several  interviews  with 
Rev.  R.  M.  Hansen,  the  principal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  with  Mr.  John  Keller,  principal  of  an  articulating  school. 

The  first-named  establishment  has  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pupils,  and  the 
second  one  hundred. 

The  Royal  Institution  was  founded  in  1807,  and,  until  about  two  years  ago, 
followed  substantially  the  old  French  method,  using  the  same  alphabet  and  a 
similar  language  of  signs. 

In  1846,  a  teacher  in  this  institution,  named  Dahlerilp,  made  a  tour  in 
Europe,  visiting  many  German  schools. 

He  formed  the  opinion  that  the  German  method  was  preferable  to  that  then 
pursued  in  the  Royal  Institute  at  Copenhagen,  and  endeavored  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  the  government  for  the  support  of  a  new  school  wherein  articula- 
tion should  be  made  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  little  assistance  was  accorded  hiir),  but  as  he  was  opposed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  old  institution,  he  met  with  no  marked  success.  The  school  which 
he  established  in  1847  remained  quite  small,  and  after  six  or  seven  years  its 
founder  left  it  and  returned  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  which  was  that  of 
a  clergyman. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  and  he,  in 
1857,  by  Mr.  John  Keller,  the  present  director  of  the  school. 

Under  Mr.  Keller's  management  the  school  grew  in  favor,  and  some  years 
since  an  arrangement  was  effected  by  which  certain  deaf-mutes  were  to  be  sus- 
tained in  this  school  by  the  government,  while  others  were  to  be  educated  in  the 
Royal  Institution. 

The  plan  now  pursued  is  this :  all  deaf-mutes  seeking  the  bounty  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  education,  go  first  to  the  Royal  Institution.  After  remaining 
there  about  one  month,  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  directors  of  both  schools, 
with  the  cabinet  secretary,  under  whose  control  all  the  state  institutions  of  be- 
nevolence are  placed,  examines  the  mutes  thus  admitted  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, transferring  all  who  are  found  to  hear  a  little  or  speak  a  little,  or  who 
show  any  special  facility  in  acquiring  artificial  speech,  to  Mr.  Keller's  school, 
aathorizing  the  payment  to  him  of  the  same  amount  per  annum,  per  capita,  as 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  ElfwinjUTt  formerly  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
now  occnpjiug  an  important  position  under  the  Swedish  government,  for  valuable  assistance 
in  my  examination  of  this  institution. 
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IB  allowed  to  the  Royal  Institution.  All  pnpils  not  falling  under  the  above- 
named  conditions  are  retained  in  the  Ro^al  Institution. 

The  relations  between  the  directors  of  the  two  institutions  arc  entirely 
friendly,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  both  establishments  active,  effective 
labor  was  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

A  natural  inference  on  learning  the  above  stated  facts  would  be  that  in  the 
Royal  Institution  no  attempts  would  be  made  to  teach  articulation.  So  far, 
however,  from  this  being  the  fact,  I  found  Mr.  Hansen  one  of  ihe  most  enthusi- 
astic advocates  of  articulation  for  the  deaf  with  whom  I  have  met.  When  I  told 
him  that  nearly  every  teacher  I  had  conferred  with  claimed  only  one-half  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  as  being  capable  of  success  in  articulation,  he  responded  that  this 
was  owing  to  the  mal-arraugement  of  institutions  generally.  lie  thought  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  separate  those  mutes  described  as  going  to  Mr. 
Keller's  school  from  such  as  were  retained  in  the  Royal  Institution.  The  for- 
mer might  be  urged  forward  with  all  possible  rapidity  in  articulation;  the 
others  must  be  most  carefully  handled  so  thit  they  be  not  disheartened. 

His  idea  with  these  is  (and  he  is  working  it  out  in  his  institution,  with  what 
success  time  must  determine,  for  he  has  been  but  two  years  director)  that  they 
should  have  during  the  first  three  years  not  more  than  one  hour  a  day  of  articu- 
lation, never  enough  to  tire,  worry  or  discourage  them.  That  for  the  remaining 
hours  of  school  they  should  be  taught  by  what  may  be  termed  the  "sign 
method, *'  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  the  freest  use  of  the  sign  language. 
He  deemed  it  important  that  while  they  should  never  be  made  weary  with 
articulation,  still  they  should  have  a  dai/t/  exercise  therein,  be  it  ever  bo  short 

He  holds  that  after  two  or  three  years  of  instruction  carried  on  thus  the 
pupils  may  be  pressed  forward  much  more  rapidly,  and  that  in  a  reasonable 
time  a/l  except  the  actually  imbecile  may  be  made  to  speak  and  read  from  the 
lips  well. 

He  gave  me  a  number  of  exhibitions  of  the  success  of  his  efforts,  bringing 
forward  six  pupils,  all  of  whom  had  been  bom  deaf,  and  were  not  deemed  proper 
subjects  for  Mr.  Keller's  school.  These  pupils  spoke  with  considerable  fluency, 
considering  that  they  had  been  but  two  years  learning  articulation,  and  that  they 
were  born  deaf. 

While  I  am  led,  from  what  I  know  of  deaf-mutes,  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  in  my  present  tour,  to  regard  Mr.  Hansen  as  much  too  sanguine  in 
his  anticipations,  I  cannot  but  admire  his  discrimination  in  rejecting  the  old 
German  idea  of  ''suppressing"  signs,  and  in  his  special  care  never  to  overtax 
the  feeble  powers  of  the  congenitally  deaf  for  oral  speech  and  visual  hearing. 

A  few  years  will  serve  to  tt^st  the  practicability  of  his  theories,  and  much  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  result  of  his  experiments. 

In  Mr.  Keller's  school  vacation  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  which 
I  much  regretted ;  for  in  his  institution  ought  to  be  found  a  greater  proportioa 
of  successful  articulators  than  in  others  where  no  such  opportuuities  for  selecting 
favorable  cases  are  enjoyed. 

EDUCATION   OF   MUTBS   IiV   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  idea  has  been  brought  rather  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  years,  that  special  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  unnecessary,  and  that  this  class  of  persons  may  be  educated  with  little  diffi- 
culty in  schools  for  hearing  and  speaking  children. 

The  opinions  and  writings  of  a  certain  Dr.  Blanchet,  of  Paris,  have  been  cited 
in  support  of  this  theory,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  success  has  attended 
efforts  exerted  in  this  direction. 

To  one  who  has  made  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  his  daily  labor 
for  any  extended  period,  the  discussion,  or  even  the  suggestion,  of  an  idea  so 
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impracticable  seems  the  height  of  absurdity.  The  public  generally,  however, 
UDderstand  so  little  the  condition  and  capabilities  of  the  deaf  mute,  that  they 
may  be  led  to  believe  the  most  impossible  things  as^ quite  feasible,  provided  he 
who  recommends  them  be  ingenious  and  persistent  in  his  efforts. 

In  several  countries  of  Europe  have  attempts  been  made  to  effect  the  educa- 
tion of  routes  in  the  common  schools,  ending  uniformly  in  failure,  the  highest  end 
attained  being  the  preparation  of  the  child  in  some  small  degree  for  the  essential 
work  of  the  special  institution. 

The  recommendations  of  Dr.  Blanchet  have  been  followed  in  certain  schools 
for  a  considerable  period,  with  results  so  decided  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  aipong 
the  true  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  all  future  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  abandoned. 

A  single  incident  which  came  to  my  notice  in  Paris  will  serve  to  show  how 
entire  has  been  the  failure  of  the  so-called  "Blanchet  system."  On  entering 
the  office  of  the  director  of  the  Paris  institution  one  day,  I  found  there  a  mother 
and  son,  the  latter  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  had  been 
attending  a  common  school  in  Paris  for  eight  years,  the  teachers  in  the  school 
having  endeavored  to  instruct  him  on  the  Blanchet  system.  He  had  attained 
no  success  in  articulation,  and  in  his  attempts  at  written  language  committed 
errors  that  would  be  regarded  as  inexcusable  in  a  pupil  of  two  years'  standing  in 
onr  special  schools.  His  mother  was  seeking  to  secure  his  admis:$ion  into  the 
Paris  institution  that  he  might,  before  he  became  too  old,  be  educated;  and  I 
feel  justified  in  claiming,  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  that  the  benefit  he  had 
derived  from  his  eight  years'  instruction  in  the  common  school  was  less  than 
would  have  been  secured  by  two  years'  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  the  Pans 
institution. 

Professor  Yaisse  informed  me  that  this  was  but  one  of  many  similar  cases 
which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice,  and  that  the  testimony  of  competent  wit- 
nesses was  agreed  as  to  the  entire  failure  of  the  Blanchet  system  in  France. 

CONFLICTING  THBORIBS   CONSIDBRBD. 

You  will  doubtless  have  observed,  in  following  the  notes  I  have  now  laid  be- 
fore you,  that  the  interest  of  my  investigations  has  centred  on  the  different  hoses 
of  effort.  Details  have  by  no  means  been  disregarded,  and  many  suggestions 
as  to  special  appliances  and  methods  of  instruction  are  recorded  in  my  note-book 
which,  I  trust,  may  be  advantageously  adopted  in  our  institution. 

But  I  have  deemed  it  of  greater  importance  to  study  the  subHructures  on 
which  the  several  systems  of  deaf-mute  education  rest,  discerning  whether  they 
be  rock  or  sand ;  to  test  the  quality  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  super- 
structures,  whether  they  be  "hay,  stubble,  iron,  gold,  or  precious  stones;"  and 
to  determine,  if  possible,  which  edifice  when  completed,  is  best  calculated  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  its  construction. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  deaf-mute  education  reveals  the  fact  that  great  di- 
versities of  opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable  means  of  instruction  have  been  coex- 
istent with  the  work  itself.  A  record  of  controversies,  of  angry  disputes  even, 
appears  in  a  department  of  labor  where,  from  its  nature,  and  from  th(^  sad  con- 
dition of  its  objects,  one  would  naturally  expect  the  gentlest  feelings  of  the  heart 
to  be  ever  uppermost. 

These  differences  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  opposite  conceptions 
formed  of  the  psychological  condition  of  the  deaf-mute.  This  was  thought,  on 
the  one  band,  to  be  an  abnormal  state  of  being.  Dumbness  was  considered 
as  a  positive  quality,  the  presence  of  which  rendered  its  subject  a  monstrosity. 
The  command  of  spoken  language  was  deemed  absolutely  essential  to  a  devel- 
opement  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  possibility  of  education  was  therefore 
thought  to  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  acquire  the  power  of  speech. 
Hence  all  labor  was  directed  primarily  to  the  eduction  of  the  mute  from  his 
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supposed  abnormal  state  and  his  lad  action  as  far  as  possible  into  the  normtl 
condition  of  speaking  persons. 

By  another  class  of  thinkers  the  deaf-mute  was  deemed  to  be  «  normal  crea- 
ture; that  is  to  say,  perfect  of  its  kind,  although  lacking  some  of  the  powers  of 
other  men.  Dumbness  was  regarded  as  a  negative  quality ;  inability  to  speak 
constituting  no  obstacle  to  a  full  and  vigorous  mental  development.  Education 
on  this  theory,  therefore,  sought  means  to  adapt  itself  to  the  condition  and  capa- 
bilities of  its  object,  the  initiatory  step  in  both  cases  necessarily  being  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  competent  channel  of  communication  between  teacher  and  paptl. 

Heinicke,  the  founder  of  the  artificial  method,  which  you  will  recognize  as  that 
assigning  the  deaf-mute  to  an  abnormal  I'tate,  held  to  the  view  that  "  the  written 
word  can  never  become  the  medium  of  thought.  That,"  said  he,  **  is  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  voice.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  spoken  language,  a 
deaf-mute  child  can  never  become  anything  more  than  a  writing  machine,  or 
have  anything  beyond  a  succession  of  images  passing  through  his  mind."  Con- 
sistency, therefore,  left  him  no  alternative  in  the  use  of  material  in  his  super- 
structure.    Speech  !    speech  !    speech  from  foundation  to  turret. 

De  I'Epee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  father  of  the  natural  method,  which  yoa 
will  also  recognize  as  that  seeing  in  the  condition  of  the  deaf-mute  nothing  un- 
natural or  monstrous,  no  inherent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  mental  fiuitage,  took 
the  deaf-mute  as  he  found  him,  already  possessed  of  a  language,  imperfect  it  is 
true,  but  of  easy  ac(|uirement  by  the  teacher,  and  as  susceptible  of  expansion 
and  perfection  as  any  dialect  of  spoken  utterance. 

Denying  the  dependence  of  thought  on  speech,  de  TEpde  found  a  perfect 
means  of  communication  between  himself  and  his  pupils  in  a  visible  language 
which  conveys  thought  from  one  to  another  as  surely  through  the  medium  of 
the  hand  and  eye  as  is  done  by  means  of  that  which  employs  the  tongae  and  ear. 

The  theory  upon  which  Xhx^  foundation  was  constructed,  unlike  that  of  Heiu- 
icke,  imposed  no  restriction  on  de  TEpee  in  the  use  of  materials  in  his  edifice, 
leaving  him,  on  the  contrary,  and  his  disciples,  free  to  adopt  whatever  means 
ingenuity  might  devise,  or  experience  recommend,  as  serviceable  in  the  great 
work  they  had  to  perform. 

The  real  point  of  difference,  then,  between  Heinicke  and  de  TEp^e  is  discov- 
ered to  lie  in  a  purely  philosophical  question,  the  practical  solution  of  which,  in 
a  hundred  years  of  experience,  proves  the  former  to  have  been  plainly  wrong, 
and  the  latter  as  clearly  in  the  right. 

Many  writers  on  this  subject,  finding  that  Heinicke's  system  was  founded  on 
a  metaphysical  blunder,  have  argued  that  all  was  valueless  and  should  be  re- 
jected ;  but  they,  in  many  instances,  tiave  proved  their  own  inconsistency  by 
declining  to  accept  all  of  de  I'Epde's  system  in  spite  x)f  the  sound  philosophy  on 
which  it  is  based. 

That  much  of  real  good  to  suffering  humanity  has  resulted  from  the  labors  of 
both  these  pioneers  in  the  work  of  general  deaf- mute  instruction  every  candid  per- 
son will  admit ;  that  either  was  faultless  or  omniscient  none  will  claim ;  nor  yet, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  it  be  maintained  that  the  system  of  either  is  entirely  dc'ti- 
tnte  of  worth.  To  that  of  Heinicke  must  be  accorded  the  merit,  if  merit  it  be, 
of  having  the  more  ambitious  aim,  though  experience  has  proved  his  object  to  be 
an  unattainable  one ;  while  to  that  of  de  TEpde  must  be  awarded  the  praise  of 
practical  success  and  more  general  good. 

Believing  this  brief  explication  of  the  differences  of  the  two  systems  of  deaf- 
mute  education  founded  in  Europe  in  the  last  century  will  suffice  to  acqnaiot 
ou  with  their  origin  and  cause,  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  matters  of  theory, 
ut  will  pass  to  a  review  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  several  methods  as  I  found 
them. 
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THK  ARTIFICIAL  MBTHOD  REVIEWED. 

In  no  school  have  I  found  the  theory  on  which  this  method  was  originally 
based  maintained  at  the  present  time. 

Three  teachers  only,  of  all  with  whom  I  have  consulted,  claim  success  in  arti- 
ficial speech  as  attainable  to  the  mass  of  deaf-mutes ;  and  these,  admitting  that 
experience  has  not  yet  sustained  their  view,  ascribe  the  failure  to  the  want  of  talent, 
patience,  and  industry  on  the  part  of  instructors,  thus  assuming  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  great  body  of  German  teachers  whose  zeal,  ability,  and  infinite  good 
temper  have  received  the  applause  of  even  their  most  decided  opponents.  But  a 
single  instructor,  Mr.  fiirsch,  of  the  scores  whose  opinions  I  have  sought, 
assumes  to  be  able  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  to  dispense  with  the  language 
of  signs.  I  have  already  quoted  him  as  saying  in  a  public  address :  '*The  act  of 
seeing  or  comprehending  and  of  speaking  must  be  the  exclusive  principle  of 
instruction,  and  neither  the  palpable  alphabet  nor  the  language  of  signs  can 
have  any  connection  with  it.? 

And  yet  his  utter  inconsistency  with  himself  is  exhibited  in  the  very  next 
paragraph,  where  he  says : 

"It  is  true  that  the  language  of  natural  signs  is  the  first  means  employed  by 
the  teacher  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  pupils ;"  adding  the  very  indefinite 
statement,  "  but  he  does  not  make  use  of  it  for  any  length  of  time,  and  it  is 
abandoned  €U  soon  as  it  can  he  superseded  hy  speech,^*  (The  underscoring  is  mine.) 

How  soon  this  supersession  of  signs  by  speech  is  possible  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  gathered  by  a  perusal  of  the  following 
extracts  from  the  valuable  work  of  Canon  de  Hserne,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  : 

"In  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  course  at  present  pursued  in  the 
German  institutions,  it  is  important  to  study  at  the  outset  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject  in  conferences  of  teachers  of  deaf-mutes,  especially  in 
those  at  Winnenden,in  Wurtemburg,  in  1855,  and  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in 
1857,  as  well  as  in  the  two  conferences  held  at  Esslingen,  in  Wurtemburg,  in 
1846  and  1864. 

"  The  principle  of  articulation,  as  the  basis  of  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  was 
admitted  in  these  conferences,  at  which  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  were  present.  At  these  conferences  the  speakers  gave 
expression  to  most  interesting  considerations,  setting  forth  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  German  school,  and  making  known  the  special  methods  appertaining  to 
it.  In  the  third  sitting  of  the  first  conference,  that  of  Winnenden,  the  following 
question  was  discussed  :  What  are  the  necessary  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  deaf-mutes,  inapt  at  articulation  but  capable  of  general  instruction  ?  M. 
Wagner,  director  of  the  institution  at  Gmund,  proposed  to  place  them  in  a  special 
class ;  and  M.  Stucki,  inspector  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  declaring  that  these 
pupils  are  not  always  the  weakest  in  point  of  intelligence,  warmly  supported 
the  motion.  The  assembly  consequently  pronounced  in  favor  of  **  the  erection 
of  special  divisions  for  the  reception  of  children  capable  of  instruction  but  unable 
to  learn  articulation,  in  order  to  be  there  trained,  as  much  as  possible,  by  signs 
and  written  language,  to  lip-reading  and  manual  labor.'  H.  Henne.  of  Gmund, 
who  was  present  at  the  conference,  has  developed,  in  the  Organ  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institutions  of  Germany,  the  thought  that  had  inspired  this  resolution, 
having  first  submitted  his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  other  teachers  equally 
competent.  He  refers  to  four  headings,  the  causes  of  the  incapacity  of  certain 
deaf-mutes  for  articulation.  Either,  says  he,  the  deaf-mute's  weakness  of  intel- 
lect is  such  that  the  vocal  organs  which  have  remained  inactive  refuse  to  per- 
form the  exercises  necessary  to  enunciation ;  or  these  organs  are  so  defective  in 
a  child  otherwise  capable,  that  we  must  foresee  that  it  can  never  attain  that 
clearness  of  pronunciation  which  is  indispensable  in  oral  commonications  with 
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persons  endowed  with  all  their  senses ;  or  the  child,  in  consequence  of  the  gen- 
eral debility  of  its  nervous  system,  is  affected  with  great  physical  weakness  re- 
sulting from  the  feebleness  of  its  internal  organs — its  lungs,  &c.,  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  spite  of  an  ordinary  intelligence  and  a  normal  conformation  of  the  vocal 
organs,  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  produce  sounds  even  slightly  emphasized  ;  or, 
in  fine,  the  child  has  such  weak  sight  that  it  is  incapable  of  taking  part  in  the 
instruction  given  to  the  pupils  iu  general,  since  it  can  hardly  read  a  single  word 
on  the  lips  of  its  professor,  and  is  far  from  being  able  to  seize  a  sentence  of  any 
length.  If  this  defect  manifests  itself  during  the  lessons,  it  will  make  itself 
still  more  strongly  felt  in  relations  with  other  pupils,  or  with  strangers  to  the 
establishment.  When  several  of  these  defects  are  found  united  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  more  impracticable  instruction 
becomes.  M.  Henne  next  proposes  to  teach  the  child  incapable  of  articolalion 
after  the  French  method." 

From  this  discussion  it  appears  that  prominent  and  able  teachers  who  base 
their  system  of  instruction  on  articulation  admit  that  a  sufficient  number  of  their 
pupils  to  warrant  the  formation  of  classes,  and  even  of  schools^  are  found  inca- 
pable of  being  taught  on  this  plan. 

I  deem  this  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  of  an  intelligent  body  of  practical 
instructors,  fully  committed  to  articulation  as  a  valuable  study  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  taken  in  connection  with  the  results  of  my  own  observation,  of  sufficient 
weight  to  lead  me  to  reject  the  ideas  on  which  the  artificial  method  is  based»  as 
unsound  in  conception  and  impossible  of  execution ;  in  other  words,  that  any 
system  which  assumes  to  rely  on  articulation  as  "  the  exclusive  principle  of  in- 
struction "  must  fail  to  educate  a  large  proportion  of  the  great  body  of  deaf- 
mutes,  or  its  supporters,  if  they  would  avoid  this  unhappy  result,  must  vaiy 
their  practice  widely  from  their  precept. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  denying  to  the  teachers  representing 
this  class  of  schools  the  merit  of  considerable  success  in  the  instruction  of  their 
pupils.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  not  always  rigidly  consistent 
with  their  avowed  principles;  hence  those  under  their  charge  to  whom  the  at- 
tainment of  artificial  speech  is  an  impossibility  avoid,  in  most  cases,  the  onhappy 
consequences  which  would  ensue  were  they  absolutely  deprived  of  that  beauti- 
ful and  efifective  means  of  communication  which  nature,  in  her  seemingly  afflic- 
tive dispensation,  has  still  spared  to  them. 

In  schools  of  this  class  a  large  minority  do  certainly  acquire  a  degree  of  speech 
and  power  of  lip-reading  that  is  of  great  value  to  them  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  world.  In  exceptional  cases,  like  that  of  young  Polano,  the  success  attained 
seems  to  amount  almost  to  a  miracle.  But  to  argue  from  such  an  instance  that 
all  deaf  mutes  can  win  equal  success  is  no  more  reasonable  than  to  infer  from  the 
attainments  of  a  Humboldt  or  a  Webster  that  all  men  have  the  power  to  rise  to 
eminence  as  great  as  theirs,  failure  to  do  this  being  attributable  entirely  to  out- 
ward circumstances. 

THE    COMBINED   SYSTEM    REVIEWED. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  examinations  I  have  made  of  schools  where 
I  found  this  system  prevailing,  it  will  be- necessary  to  subdivide  them  into  two 
classes — 

A.  Those  institutions  which  make  the  sign  language  and  manual  alpbabel 
the  basis  of  their  instructions,  adding  articulation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 

B.  Those  institutions  which  make  articulation  the  basis  of  their  instraction, 
admitting  signs  freely  to  do  the  work  which  articulation  fails  to  accomplish. 

The  use  of  pantomime  and  dactylology  is,  of  course,  much  greater  in  scboob 
of  class  A  than  in  those  of  class  B,  while  much  more  time,  in  the  aggregate,  is 
spent  upon  articulation  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
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I  have  made  it  a  special  endeavor  in  mj  investigations  to  compare  general  re- 
salts  in  the  schools  of  these  two  subdivisions,  and  think  I  am  justified  in  stating — 

1.  That  in  schools  of  class  A  (where  articulation  is  attempted  with  all  the 
pupils,  e,  g,<,  at  Paris,  Milan,  Brussels,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Stockholm)  the 
percentage  acquiring  a  really  valuable  degree  of  fluency  in  speech  and  lip-reading 
is  quite  as  large  as  in  those  of  class  B. 

2.  That  in  schools  of  class  B  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  thrown  awaj 
in  efforts  to  teach  articulation  to  pupils  whose  use  of  speech  and  lip-reading  can 
never  extend  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  their  teachers  and  intimate  companions, 
with  whom  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  might  form  as  convenient  and  a  more 
certain  and  extensive  means  of  communication. 

3.  That  in  schools  of  class  A  a  considerable  gain  is  therefore  experienced  of 
time  applicable  to  the  real  education  of  the  pupils,  raising  the  standard  of  at- 
tainment at  graduation,  after  terms  of  study  correspondhig  in  length,  to  a  higher 
point  than  in  schools  of  class  B. 

4.  That  in  schools  of  class  B  the  sign  language  is  more  crude  and  imperfect, 
hence  less  valuable  and  precise  when  used,  than  in  schools  of  class  A. 

5.  That  fluency  of  speech  and  readiness  of  lip-reading  is  not  snperjor  in  the 
best  pupils  of  class  B  to  that  exhibited  by  scholars  of  the  same  rank  in  class  A. 

6.  That  in  schools  of  both  classes  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
the  pupil  is  deemed  to  be  the  true  aim  in  his  education,  the  sign  language  being 
regarded  as  an  instrument  only  to  this,  and  articulation  as  a  valuable  means  of 
communication  between  the  deaf-mute  and  his  hearing-speaking  fellows,  the  im- 
parting of  which  should  be  attempted  in  all  cases  when  success  is  reasonably  to 
be  expected. 

7.  That  in  both  classes  the  necessity  of  using  the  sign  language  in  affording 
religious  instruction  is  admitted. 

8.  That  the  presence  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  intelligent  children  inca- 
pable of  success  in  articulation  and  requiring  to  be  taught  by  other  methods  is 
likewise  universally  recognized  in  the  schools  of  the  combined  system. 

The  weight  of  the  first  five  of  these  considerations  leads  me  to  accord  to  the 
schools  of  class  A,  under  the  combined  system,  the  merit  of  imparting  to  their 
pupils  a  greater  aggregate  of  benefit  within  a  given  number  of  vears  than  those 
of  class  B,  ascribing  this  result  (1)  to  the  greater  discretion,  which  reduces  the 
proportion  of  pupils  receiving  attention  in  articulation,  and  (2)  to  the  fuller  de- 
velopment and  freer  use  of  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf-mute.  In  passing 
this  judgment  I  wish  to  give  all  praise  to  the  Oerman  teachers,  under  whose 
direction  in  every  instance  are  found  the  schools  of  class  B,  for  the  position  they 
occupy  in  regard  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  old  French  system,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  they  will  go  still  further  and  meet  their  brethren  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine,  already  far  advanced  towards  mutual  agreement  on  a  common 
platform,  adopting  all  the  good  and  rejecting  all  the  evil  of  the  once  rival 
methods,  thus  securing  for  future  generations  a  combined  system  of  deaf-mute 
education  which  shall  afford  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  that  stricken  class  of  our  fellow-men,  in  whose  behedf  the  heartS' 
of  Christendom  move  in  a  common  sympathy. 

THE  NATURAL  METHOD  REVIEWED. 

In  collecting  the  testimony  afforded  by  my  investigations  of  the  schools  classed 
under  this  head,  several  considerations  enter,  not  appearing  elsewhere,  which 
enhance  the  difficulty  of  the  judicial  duty  I  have  to  peiform.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  with  a  single  exception,  in  every  continental  institution  which  I 
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visited*  articulation  is  regularly  taught,  while  it  appears  that  in  eleven  Bntisl 
8f*hool8t  three  only  give  a  limited  attention  to  this  branch  of  deaf-mute  ednca 
tion,  the  others  rejecting  it  in  a  verv  decided  manner  save  for  those  few  childreiL 
who,  before  acquiring  deafness,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  speech  by  the  actual 
practice  of  it. 

The  testimony  of  such  experienced  instructors  as  those  now  cond acting  the 
eight  schools  declaring  against  articulation,  coupled  with  the  consideration  that 
by  a  majority  of  them  it  has  been  snccessfnlly  taught,  is  entitled  to  great  weight; 
while  the  fact  that  it  is  where  the  English  language  is  spoken  that  such  strong 
ground  is  taken,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  Americans.    Those  who  have 
given  attention  to  tbe  study  of  phonology  will  understand  that  greater  difficul- 
ties must  attend  the  effort  on  the  part  of  a  person  bom  deaf,  to  associate  prop- 
erly tbe  written  English  word^  with  their  appropriate  sounds  than  would  be  tbe 
case  in  German  and  its  cognates  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  or  even  with  the 
Sclavonic  languages,  where  the  pronunciation  follows  the  orthography  much 
more  closely  than  in  English,  and  where  the  number  of  silent  letters  is  much  less 
than  in  our  mother  tongue.    That  our  language  presents  greater  obstacles  than 
the  French  does  not,  however,  so  plainly  appear,  hence  the  success  attained  in 
the  schools  of  France,  where  articulation  is  taught,  would  rather  tend  to  remore 
the  discouragements  presented  by  the  difficulties  of  English  pronunciation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  again,  we  have  the  historical  testimony  of 
the  British  schools,  forcibly  summed  up  by  Professor  Baker,  as  follows,  in  cor- 
recting an  error  into  which  I  had  fallen  : 

"  You  are  wrong,"  says  he,  "  in  considering  the  English  system  as  being 
based  on  articiilation.  I  will  go  further,  and  state  that,  as  a  system,  it  never 
was  based  on  artictilation.  The  oldest  treatises  we  have  countenance  the  teach- 
ing of  articulation,  but  these  works  seem  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  a  theory 
similar  to  that  referred  to  by  the  learned  Cardan  when  he  says  :  *  Writing  is 
associated  with  speech,  and  speech  with  thought,  but  written  characters  and 
ideas  may  be  connected  with  each  other  without  the  intervention  of  sounds/ 

<*A  few  of  the  earlier  experimentalists  were  content  with  producing  «/7eA;A  ; 
such  a  thought  as  education^  as  we  understand  it,  never  enter^into  their  heads; 
those  who  attempted  to  convey  knowledge,  also,  did  not  confine  their  efforts  to 
articulation  and  labial  reading,  but  also  employed  signs,  writing,  and  the  mannal 
alphabet.  Of  this  statement  I  could  give  good  evidence.  In  the  earliest  dap 
of  the  institution  at  Birmingham,  taught  by  Thomas  Braid  wood,  jr.,  it  is  stated 
that  *  the  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  in  some  instances  to  speak.' 
So  that  we  may  conclude  that  articulation  was  the  exception  in  those  days, 
(1815.)  Three  years  after  that  time  I  was  a  resident  in  that  institution,  at 
which  time,  I  can  affirm  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  teaching  of  artico- 
lation  was  only  followed  in  comparatively  few  cases.  The  efforts  of  Holder  and 
Wall  is  are  directed  exclusively ,  or  mainly,  towards  speech;  but  they  were  not 
teachers  in  our  sense.  The  hereditary  teachers  of  the  London  institution  exalt 
Wallis  at  the  expense  of  their  relatives,  the  Braid  woods ;  but,  at  present,  in 
that  institution  articulation  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  vehicle  of  instmc- 
tion  ;  signs,  pictures,  and  other  auxiliaries  are  employed. 

**  1  have  already  alluded  to  the  Birmingham  institution  dispensing  to  a  large 
extent  with  articulation,  in  its  early  days,  when  under  the  charge  of  an  accom;^ 

*  It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  in  this  connection  that  in  my  selection  of  institntioDsfbr 
inspection  it  was  my  sole  aim  to  see  those  reputed  to  be  the  most  succeitsful  in  the  eerenl 
conutries  I  visited  irrespective  of  the  methods  porsaed.  And  I  may  add,  that  the  ides  of 
clossifii'ation  elaborated  in  this  repoit  has  been  wholly  conceived  and  developed  since  tke 
conclusion  of  my  tour,  owiDf  its  oriffin  entirely  to  what  passed  before  me  in  Europe,  without 
reference  to  any  previous  opmions  I  may  have  had  relative  to  the  several  methods  of  ded^ 
mute  instruction. 

t  In  the  use  of  the  term  British  schools  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  inclading  those  of  Esff* 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
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pliflhed  teacher,  whose  family  predilectionB  were  all  favorable  to  its  preference 
oyer  all  other  modes  of  instruction. 

*'  At  that  of  £diubargh,  under  Mr.  Kinnibnrgh,  articulation  was  the  original 
basis,  but  to  my  certain  knowledge  it  early  gave  way  to  means  more  univer- 
sally applicable.  Of  the  other  institutions  in  these  isles,  (about  twenty,)  not 
one  has  adopted  articulation,  except  in  the  cases  of  those  pupils  who  could  hdar 
a  little,  or  who  had  become  deaf  after  th^y  had  acquired  speech.!' 

That  under  the  natural  method  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  en  masse  may 
be  successfully  effected,  rising  with  some  even  to  a  standard  of  high  intellectual 
attainment ;  that  they,  as  a  cTass,»may  be  rendered  to  society  self-dependent  and 
self-sustaining ;  that  they  may  secure  a  precise  and  reliable,  if  not  rapid,  means 
of  communicating  with  ail  persons  knowing  how  to  write,  and  this  without  the 
intervention  of  a  lisp  of  articulation,  has  been  most  triumphantly  proved  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  as  well  as  in  nearly  every  country  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

Those  schools,  therefore,  which  have  never  made  articulation  any  part  of 
their  regular  system  of  instruction,  satisfied  with  doing  all  that  may  be  accom- 
plished for  their  pupils  within  the  bounds  of  the  natural  method,  may  justly  claim 
to  secure  for  the  objects  of  their  solicitude  the  essentials  of  an  education ;  and 
this,  too,  in  a  far  more  effective  manner  than  is  possible  under  the  artificial  method 
as  introdnced  by  Heinicke  and  practiced  by  his  successors  for  many  years. 

GENERAL    CONCLUSIONS. 

But  in  an  age  of  improvement  like  the  present,  society  does  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  achievement  of  mere  essentials.  The  genius  of  civilization  demands 
progress  until  absolute  perfection  is  attained. 

In  the  somewhat  extended  examinations  already  detailed  to  you  of  the  lead- 
ing deaf-mute  schools  of  Europe,  no  one  point  has  produced  a  deeper  impression 
on  mv  mind  than  the  extent  to  which  the  teaching  of  articulation  has  been 
introduced  into  localities  where  it  was  formerly  denied  admission.  The  insti- 
tutions of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  originally 
pursuing  the  natural  meuod,  now  cultivate  articulation  vigorously  and  effectivelv. 
The  attitude  in  this  particular  of  the  Paris  institution,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  I  visited,  decided  me  to  seek  diligently  for  proof  as  to  the  real  value  to  the 
deaf-mute  of  this  accomplishment,  for  as  such  it  must  be  regarded,  *  even  in 
cases  where  it  is  successfully  attempted. 

The  inquiiy  then  must  first  be  made,  by  what  proportion  of  the  mass  of  deaf- 
mutes,  so  called,  including  the  semi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute,  can  articulation  be  ' 
acquired.     Not  satisfied  to  form  my  opinions  solely  from  the  observations  I 
might  be  able  to  make  in  a  simple  tour  of  inspection,  I  have  taken  pains  to  gather 
the  views  of  many  teachers  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Weissenfels,  in  answer  to  my  queries,  furnished  the  following,  in 
writing : 

"Out  of  one  hundred  pupils  eighty-five  are  capable,  when  leaving  the  school 
of  conversing  on  commonplace  subjects  with  their  teachers,  family,  and  intimate 
friends.     Sixty -two  can  do  so  easily. 

"  Oat  of  one  hundred,  eleven  can  converse  readily  with  strangers  on  ordinary 
subjects.     Many  others  learn  to  do  this  after  quitting  school." 

Professor  YaYsse,  the  head  of  the  Paris  institution,  in  answer  to  the  same 
questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Hill,  writes  as  follows: 

"  In  my  opinion  nine  out  of  ten  can  learn  spoken  language  so  as  to  derive 
more  or  less  benefit  from  it ;  but  only  five  or  six  will  speak  with  sufficient  ease 

*M.  Piroux  is  perhaps  too  severe  when  he  says  of  articulation,  *'It8  utmost  value  is  that 
of  an  amusement  for  the  drawing-room, *'  and  jet  the  danger  of  overrating  its  usefulness, 
even  by  those  who  teach  it,  is  not  small. 
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to  converse  readily  on  all  common  subjects  with  their  family  and  friends.  As 
to  the  intercourse  with  their  teachers,  it  extends  to  a  larger  number,  to  seven  or 
eight  out  of  ten.  With  strangers  the  intercourse  is  evidently  much  more  limited. 
On  some  common  topics  it  may  extend,  to  be  sure,  to  those  seven  or  eight  oat 
of  the  ten  I  just  mentioned ;  but  on  aU  subjects  and  with  ease,  it  will  not  extend 
to  more  than  two,  and  often  no  more  than  one  out  of  these  same  ten  deaf  pupils." 

Signor  Tarra,  of  the  Milan  institution,  estimates  the  number  of  deaf-mutes 
who  may  succeed  in  articulation  at  thirty  per  cent,  this  including  many  who 
could  not  talk  readily  with  strangers. 

Canon  De  Haeme  says,  of  forty-six  pupils  «v^ith  whom  articulation  baa  been 
attempted,  twenty-two  give  sufficient  evidence  of  progress  to  lead  to  the  hope 
that  tbey  "  will  be  able  to  converse  readily  with  their  family,  teachers,  and 
friends." 

In  the  institution  under  his  charge  but  two  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
branch  of  instruction  was  undertaken,  he  being  therefore  unable,  from  observa- 
tion at  home,  to  form  more  decided  or  extended  opinions. 

Mr.  Venus,  of  the  imperial  institution  at  Vienna,  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

"Eighty  in  one  hundred  pupils  are  capable  when  leaving  school  of  conversing 
readily  on  common  subjects  with  their  teachers,  their  family  and  intimate  friends. 

"  Fifty  in  one  hundred  pupils  can  do  it  with  strangers." 

Many  other  instructors  have  given  me  their  views  on  these  points,  but  these 
now  cited  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  various  shades  of  opinion  existing 
among  teachers  practicing  the  combined  system. 

But  from  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Hill's  claims  as  to  the  results  of  instruction  in  articulation  are  fully 
sustained  by  facts. 

Professor  Va'isse,  it  will  be  seen,  coincides  very  nearly  with  his  Grerman  fellow- 
laborer,  while  Signor  Tarra  and  Canon  De  Haeme  place  the  average  lower. 
Mr.  Venus  in  his  first  statement  agrees  so  nearly  with  Mr.  Hill  and  Professor 
Val'sse  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  some  misapprehension  of  my  question  (which 
was  presented  by  letter  in  English)  must  have  arisen ;  for  nowhere  have  my 
own  examinations  exhibited  results  sustaining  the  view  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  can  acquire  a  sufficient  fluency  in  articulation  to  converse  readily 
with  strangers.  That  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  can  do  this  I  have  no  man- 
ner of  doubt. 

The  propriety  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  this  proportion  of 
pupils  diligently  and  continuously  through  their  entire  pupilage,  aamita»  in  my 
Judgment,  of  no  question  whatever. 

With  reference  to  the  additional  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  who  may  aspire  to 
converse  on  commonplace  subjects  with  their  teachers,  family,  and  intimate 
friends,  my  mind  is  not  so  clear. 

And  yet  Professor  Vai'sse  informed  me  that  the  practice  of  articulation  had 
served  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  an  idiomatic  use  of  written  language,  even 
with  those  who  did  not  attain  to  any  very  great  success  in  speech. 

"  Here,"  he  writes,  "  lies  the  greatest  interest  of  the  (German  system  of  tuition. 
It  makes  the  child  more  conversant  with  the  idiomatical  forms  of  the  language 
taught  him.  Indeed,  I  observed  when  I  travelled  through  Switzerland  and 
Germany  that  manv  of  the  deaf  children  uttered  Grerman  but  poorly,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  noticed  that  they  had  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  written 
language  and  used  common  colloquial  idioms  with  more  general  ease  than  in  the 
schools  where  speech  was  not  taught.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say  they  seemed 
to  possess  less  general  information. 

*  However  it  may  be,  I  would  by  all  means  advocate  the  teaching  of  articu- 
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lation  in  all  institutions  for  deaf-mutes,  thongh  the  use  of  the  natural  language 
of  BigDS  should  by  no  means  be  given  up."  "^ 

In  regard  to  the  great  value  of  articulation  in  those  cases  where  it  can  be 
made  a  means  of  ready  communication  with  the  generality  of  speaking  persons, 
there  is,  I  think,  no  question,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  duty  devolving  upon 
educators  of  deaf-mutes  to  instruct  thoroughly,  in  speech  and  lip  reading,  the 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  who  are  unquestionably  capable  of  success. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  found 
not  a  few  persona  deaf  from  birth  who  have  become  fluent  in  speech  and  lip 
reading. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  attempts  in  articulation  should  be  made  with  all 
deaf-mutes,  lest,  unhappily,  some  possessing  ability  to  acquire  it,  by  neglect 
fail  of  doing  so.  I  am  inclined  seriously  to  question  the  desirableness  of  con- 
tinuing instruction  in  speech  during  a  series  of  years,  when  no  higher  result  can 
be  expected  than  to  enable  the  pupil  to  converse  on  commonplace  subjects  with 
his  teachers,  family  and  intimate  friends,  for  with  the  instructor  he  has  always 
the  much  easier  and  equally  precise  language  of  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet, 
while  the  family  and  intimate  friends  can  with  little  effort  acquire  facility  in 
dactylology,  and  this  their  interest  in  their  mute  friends  will  naturally  lead 
them  to  do. 

That  Oerman  teachers,  never  having  experienced  the  immense  assistance  to 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  should 
continue  to  teach  articulation  in  the  cases  I  am  now  especially  considering,  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  I  feel  a  good  degree  of  confidence  that,  in 

*A11  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumh,  whether  basing  their  efforts  on  articulation  or 
Bi^ti,  agree  in  acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  imparting  to  their  pupils  the  power  of  idiom 
atic  and  absolutely  grammatical  composition.  The  great  loss  of  that  daily  and  almost 
hoarly  tnition  in  conventional  and  exceptional  forms  of  language  received  passively,  but 
none  the  less  effectively,  by  hearing  children,  is  apparent  in  the  deaf-mute  at  almost  every 
stage  of  his  education.  That  the  difficulties  thus  occasioned  may  be  increased  by  a  too  free 
use  of  the  sign  language  at  certain  periods  in  the  coarse  of  instruction  is  undoubtedly  true; 
and  if  instruction  in  articulation  can  assist  in  removing  these  natural  hindrances,  it  will  ac- 
complish a  work  by  no  means  unimportant,  even  though  the  pupil  do  not  attain  the  highest 
BQocess  in  oral  utterance.  The  following  from  an  experienced  and  successful  instructor  in 
one  of  the  British  schools  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

**I  think  our  ideas  upon  the  use  of  signs  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  their  ordinary  inter- 
course with  each  other  are  not  very  dissimilar.  My  remarks  are  mainly  directed  against 
their  use,  or  rather  against  the  encouragement  of  their  use,  by  the  half-educated  in  inter- 
course with  those  who,  by  the  correct  use  of  written  language,  are  able  to  materially  assist 
them  in  the  acquirement  of  ordinary  phraseology.  1  cannot  but  think  that  signing,  when 
carried  to  the  extent  that  a  half-educated  deaf-mute  would  carry  it,  if  he  were  encouraged  in 
its  use,  would  tend  entirely  to  draw  off  his  mind  from  the  acquisition  of  that  language  by 
the  agency  of  which  alone  he  can  raise  himself  to  somewhat  of  a  level  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  When  ordinary  language  is  well  acquired  I  do  not  think  the  use  of  signs  in 
intercourse  with  those  who  understand  them  will  have  any  detrimental  effect. 

**I  have  just  been  perusing  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  legislature  on  deaf-mute 
instruction.  I  have  been  much  interested  with  that  part  which  relates  to  articulation.  I 
cannot  go  so  far  in  my  commendation  of  it  as  some  of  its  advocates  who  were  then  exam- 
ined ;  and  I  cannot  understand  how  rapid  and  sure  progress  in  ordinary  instruction  can  be 
made  only  through  its  agency.  I  can  readily  believe  that  a  conversation  on  ordinary  topics, 
made  up  of  sentences  which  have  been  repeated  and  rehearsed  over  and  over  again,  may  be 
carried  on  with  merely  the  formation  of  the  words,  as  shown  bv  the  lips,  for  a  guide ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  merely  labial  peculiarities  of  words  can  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  difficult  points  of  instruction  to  those  whose  affliction  necessitates  very  clear  and  familiar 
explanation.  No  doubt,  your  observations  on  the  German  methods  of  Instruction  will  throw 
some  light  on  this.  At  the  same  time  that  I  am  unaware  of  any  circumstances  that  should 
make  me  believe  that  articulation  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  sole  instrument  of  instruction, 
I  think,  as  I  have  before  expressed  to  you,  that  a  great  amount  of  good  may  be  bestowed  by 
a  judicious  course  of  instruction,  supplementary  to  ordinary  instruction  by  signs.  With  a 
good  text-book,  much  may  be  left  to  the  pupil's  own  exertions  ;  i.  e.,  when  he  has  acquired 
the  elementary  sounds.  Having  taught  almost  two  hundred  novices  the  elementary  sounds, 
I  think  I  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  some  knowledge  of  the  general  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  articulation.*' 
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the  process  of  combination  now  taking  place,  thej  will  in  dne  time  see  the  im- 
portance of  this  feature  of  the  method  of  de  I'Epe^e,  and  by  adopting  it  relieve 
themselves  and  their  pupils  of  a  large  amount  of  ill-requited  labor. 

It  is  hardly  needful  for  me  to  say,  after  what  has  already  appeared  in  this 
report,  that  nothing  in  my  foreign  investigations  has  led  me  to  question  the  char- 
acter of  the  foundation  on  which  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  oar 
American  institutiims  is  based.  Our  edifice  is  built  upon  the  rock  of  sound  phi- 
losophy ;  its  corner-stone  is  universal  applicability ;  its  materials  are  cemented 
by  consistency  and  practical  success,  while  for  its  crowning  beauty  it  has  a  dome 
of  high  educational  attainment  loftier  and  more  grand  than  can  be  seen  in  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World. 

And  yet  in  the  light  of  present  experience  it  cannot  be  considered  as  complete. 
Stately  colonnades  may  yet  be  added  to  enhance  its  beauty.  Pillars  and  capi- 
tals have  yet  a  place  in  the  plan;  not  a  few  niches  may  be  filled  with  rare 
works  of  art,  and  many  pedestals  stand  ready  to  receive  statues  that  shall  re- 
flect honor  on  their  authors  and  enrich  the  architectural  design. 

It  is  plainly  evident  firom  what  is  seen  in  the  articulating  schools  of  Europe, 
and  from  the  candid  opinions  of  the  best  instructors,  that  oral  language  cannot, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  be  mastered  by  a  majority  of  deaif-mutes.  Its 
proper  position,  therefore,  in  the  system  of  instruction,  is  not  as  a  base  or  founda- 
tion, nor  yet  as  the  principal  material  in  the  superstructure,  but  rather  as  an 
adofnment  to  certain  portions  of  the  building.  Or,  leaving  this  figure*  it  should 
be  regarded  as  an  accomplishment  attainable  to  a  minority  only. 

The  number  of  those  bom  deaf  who  can  acquire  oral  language  is  smalK  and 
their  success  may  justly  be  attributed  to  the  possession  of  peculiar  talents  or 
gifts  involving  an  almost  preternatural  quickness  of  the  eye  in  detecting  the 
slight  variations  in  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  action,  and  a  most  unusual 
control  over  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Every  one  will  understand  that  not  all  persons  are  endowed  with  a  talent  for 
music;  that  not  every  human  being  can  succeed  in  art  essays;  that  few  men  are 
capable  of  oratory,  and  fewer  still  of  poetry. 

So  well  established  by  the  experience  of  ages  are  these  conclusions  that  a 
teacher  of  youth  would  be  thought  little  removed  from  insanity  who  should  at- 
tempt to  make  all  his  pupils  poets  or  orators,  or  artists  or  musicians,  though  all 
might  learn  to  sing,  to  draw  after  a  fashion,  to  declaim,  and  even  to  rhyme; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  who  should  endeavor  to  foster  and  develop  talents  for 
music,  for  painting,  sculpture,  oratory,  or  poetry,  wherever  among  his  pupils  he 
found  these  choice  gifts  in  existence,  would  draw  forth  .universal  commendatioD. 
Thus  I  conceive  it  to  be  with  articulation  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  the 
mass  it  is  unattainable,  save  in  degrees  that  render  it  comparable  to  those  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  that  never  find  a  purchaser;  to  books  and  noems  that  are 
never  read,  to  music  that  is  never  sung;  involving,  it  is  true,  mucn  patient  labor 
on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil,  but  exhibiting  only  that  limited  d^ree  of 
success  which  honest  criticism  is  compelled  to  stamp  as  no  better  than  failure. 
And  yet,  when  the  congenital  mute  can  master  oral  language,  the  triumph 
with  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  as  deserving  of  praise  as  the  achievem^it  of  true 
art,  music,  poetry,  or  oratory. 

The  actual  restoration  of  speech  and  hearing  to  deaf-mutes  may  be  looked 
for  only  at  the  hands  of  Him  who  when  on  earth  spoke  the  potent  ''Ephpkaika" 
as  a  proof  of  his  divinity.  But  those  who  labor  in  His  name  in  behalf  of  thifl 
stricken  class  should  welcome  every  means  of  lessening  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  objects  of  their  care  are  found  to  rest. 

You,  gentlemen,  and  the  government  of  the  nation  which  has  been  ever  prompt 

to  approve  and  liberal  in  seconding  your  efforts,  have  done  an  important  work 

for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  wherein  the  stores  of 

iterature,  science,  and  art  are  laid  open  to  minds  till  lately  debarred  the  pleasures 
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and  advantages  of  high  intellectaal  culture;  and  yet  your  action  in  ordering  the 
iuvestigatioDs  on  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  report  attests  your  unwillingness 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ends  already  attained,  and  your  desire  to  avail  your- 
selves of  every  method  and  all  appliances  which  may  be  likely  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  their  number. 

It  is,  therefore^  with  pleasure  that  I  find  myself  warranted,  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  deaf-mute  schools  of  Europe,  in  suggesting  the  introduction  of  several 
new  features  into  the  management  of  our  institution,  which  may,  if  adopted, 
prove  important  accessions  to  its  already  great  means  of  usefulness. 

RBC0MMBNDAT10N8. 

I  therefore  respectfully  advise— 1st.  That  Instruction  in  artificial  speech  and 
lip-reading  be  entered  upon  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible ;  that  all  pupils  in  onr 
primary  department  be  afiPorded  opportunities  of  engaging  in  this,  until  it  plainly 
appears  that  success  is  unlikely  to  crown  their  efforts ;  that  with  those  who 
evince  facility  in  oral  exercises,  instruction  shall  be  continued  during  their  entire 
residence  in  the  institution. 

2d.  That  in  order  to  a£ford  time  for  this  new  branch,  without  depriving  our 
pnpils  in  any  degree  of  that  amount  of  training  necessary  properly  to  educate 
their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  the  term  of  study  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment be  extended  to  nine  years,  and  the  age  of  admission  be  fixed  at  eight  years, 
instead  of  ten  as  heretofore. 

3d.  That  such  additions  be  made  to  our  staff  of  teachers  as  may  be  needed  to 
secure  thorough  and  effective  instruction  in  this  new  line  of  effort. 

You  will  remember  that  I  found  at  Milan,  in  Italy,  a  normal  school  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  great  good  possible  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  institution,  both  in  the  supply  of  competent  instructors 
and  in  promoting  unity  of  method,  is  apparent  on  very  slight  reflection. 

In  our  own  country  the  difficulty  of  procuring  skilled  workers  in  our  peculiar 
field  of  labor  has  been  felt  in  many  institutions,  and  I  conceive  that  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  our  college  enterprise  will  be  the  furnishing  of  young 
men  well  fitted  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

But  all  teachers  in  our  institutions  cannot  be  deaf-mutes,  and  I  would  com- 
mend to  your  serious  consideration  the  desirableness  of  making  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  hearing  young  men  and  women  into  our  institution,  who  may 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  deaf-mute  instruction. 

I  have  met,  in  my  European  journey,  more  than  one  who  desires  to  enter  our 
institution  with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  American  method  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Several  applications  have  been  received  during  my  absence  from 
persons  in  our  own  country  anxious  to  learn  our  art,  and  I  am  confident  great 
good  would  flow  from  the  opening  of  our  doors  in  these  and  similar  cases. 

With  these  recommendations,  gentlemen,  this  communication,  as  an  official 
paper,  properly  terminates. 

I  will,  however,  beg  your  permission  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
greetings  and  hearty  co-operation  which  met  me  every  wnere  from  officers  of  in- 
stitutions to  which  I  sought  admission  for  the  purpose  of  critical  examination. 
Every  opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  for  full  investigations,  and  in  many 
places  an  interest  manifested  in  my  work  and  its  results  which  betokened  a 
strong  desire  to  harmonize  and  combine  the  once  conflicting  methods  of  instruction. 

For  all  these  kind  attentions  on  the  part  of  my  professional  brethren  abroad 
I  return  niy  most  sincere  thanks,  indulging  the  hope  that  those  from  whose 
opinions  I  have  been  compelled  in  some  degree  to  differ,  will  attribute  to  me  no 
other  motive  than  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  will  believe  me 
sincere  when  I  express  regret  at  being  obliged  to  disagree  with  friends  for  whom 
I  entertain  a  high  personal  respect  and  esteem. 
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To  the  representatives  of  oar  government  abroad,  whose  assistance  I  had  oc- 
casion to  solicit,  I  must  also  express  my  obligations  for  their  courtesy  and 
efficient  co-operation  in  mj  work. 

To  the  honorable  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Interior,  in  like  manner,  I 
return  thanks  for  having  kindly  furnished  me  in  advance  of  my  departure  cre- 
dentials which  served  in  a  most  essential  degree  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  my 
undertaking. 

Above  all  would  I  acknowledge  with  humble  gratitude  the  constant  presence 
of  that  Being  through  whose  providence  sickness,  disaster,  and  death  have  been 
forbidden  to  interrupt  the  prosecution  of  your  commission,  and  by  whose  mercy 
the  interests  of  the  institution  have  been  sustained  and  advanced  during  the 
period  of  our  separation.  Seeking  from  Him  a  continuance  of  that  support  from 
whence  has  sprung  all  our  success  in  times  past, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET. 

The  Board  op  Directors 

of  the  Columbia  Imlitutionfor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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CATALOGUE  OP  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 


In  the  college. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATE. 


MelYiUe  Ballard,  B.  S. 


JUNIORS. 


•James  Cross,  jr. Pennsylvania, 

John  B.  Hotchkiss Connecticut. 


James  H.  Log-an Pennsjlyania. 

Joseph  G.  Parkinson Vermont. 


HOPUOMORES. 


William  L.  Bird Connecticut 

Samuel  T.  Greene Maine. 

Louis  A.  Houghton New  York. 


Robert  Patterson Penns jlranta. 

Louis  C.  Tuck Massachusetts, 


FRESHMEN. 


David  H.  Carroll ^ .  Ohio. 

Philip  S.  Eoelehardt Wisconsin. 

Charles  B.  Hibbard Michigan. 

Malachi  HoUowell* Illinois. 


All  thon J  J.  Kull MHsconsin. 

William  B.  Lathrop Georgia. 

George  W.  McAtee MarTlaod. 


PREPARATORY  CLASS. 


Robert  W.  Branch North  Carolina. 

Cjrus  Chambers Iowa. 

John  Donne)l Wisconsin. 

Ransom  A.  Goodell Michigan. 

John  Hummer Iowa. 

Thomas  Jones Wisconsin. 

Isaac  Kaufman Dist.  Columbia. 

Lydia  A.  Kennedy Pennsylvania. 

Marcus  H.  Kerr Michigan. 


Jacob  Knoedler Pennsylvania. 

John  N.  L0W17 Michigan. 

Robert  McGregor Ohio. 

William  J.  Nelson New  York. 

John  Q ninn Dist.  Columbia. 

Frederick  L.  d'B.  Reid England. 

John  W.  Scott Pennsylvania. 

William  E.  Taylor Georgia. 

John  H.  Tims Maryland. 


In  the  primary  department. 


FEMALES. 


Justina  Bevan Maryland. 

Mary  J.  Blair Maryland. 

Melinda  Blair Maryland. 

Sarah  B.  Blair Maryland. 

Marietta  Chambers Fort.  Monroe. 

MaryCroner Maryland. 

Elizabeth  Feldpusch Maryland. 

Mary  Feldpusch Maryland. 

Grace  A.  Freeman Maryland. 

Sarah  A.  Gourley Maryland. 

Catharine  Haldy Maryland. 

Mary  M.  Ijams Dist.  Columbia. 

Annie  Jenkins Maryland. 

Amanda  M.  Karnes Maryland. 

Margaret  Maher Maryland. 

Caroline  Mades Dist.  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  McCormick Maryland. 


Lydia  A.  Mitchell Maryland. 

Mar^E.  McDonald Dist.  Columbia. 

Virginia  A.  Pattexson U.  S.  army. 

Jane  Pimes Maiyland. 

Hester  M.  Porter Maryland. 

Sarah  E.  Preston Maryland. 

Georgiana  Pritchard Maryland. 

Amelia  Riveaux Dist.  Colombia. 

Josephine  Sardo Dist.  Columbia. 

Florlnda  C.  Snyder Dist  Columbia. 

Georgiana  Stevenson Maryland. 

Susannah  Swope Maryland. 

Grace  Webster Maryland. 

Sarah  J.  Wells Maryland. 

Sophia  R.  Weller Maryland. 

Sarah  A.  E.  Williams Dist.  Colambia. 


BIALE8. 


H.  P.  Achey... Maryland. 

J.  O.  Amoss Maryland. 

Joseph  Barnes Dist  Columbia. 

James  D.  Bitzer Maryland. 

Julius  W.  Bissett Maryland. 

David  Blair Maryland. 

Arthur  D:  Bryant Dist  Columbia. 

John  E.  Bull Maryland. 


Edmund  Clark Dist.  Columbia. 

John  Carlisle Maryland. 

James  £.  CoUeberry Maryland. 

Wi  lliam  A.  Connolly Dist.  Columbia. 

Charles  Dashiell Maryland. 

John  W.  Dechard Dist  Columbia. 

Alexander  W.  Dennis Dist  Columbia. 

Peter  Duffy Maryland. 


*D««mm4. 
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MALES. — Continued. 


Lewis  C  Easfcerdsy Maryland. 

Frederick  Euienmaiiii U.  S.  army. 

Robert  Ehlert Maryland. 

John  P.  Fitzpatrick Maryland. 

Thomas  Hagerty Dist.  Columbia. 

Thomas  Hays. Maryland. 

R.  Plummer  Qams Dist.  Colambia. 

Conrad  iDgledeiger Maryland. 

David  Kennedy ^  Maryland. 

John  Kennedy Maryland. 

Frank  M.  Maslin Maryland. 

Charles  Mathaei M ary land. 

William  H.  Myers Dist.  Columbia. 

William  McElroy Maryland. 

James  Mc Bride Dist.  Columbia. 

Jimes  H.  Mooney Maryland. 

William  Moriarty Dist.  Columbia. 


Henry  O.  Nicol U.  S.  army. 

James  H.  Purvis Dist  Columbia. 

George  Rommal Maryland. 

George  F.  Rodenmayer Maryland. 

Charles  Schillinger Maryland. 

Aaron  B.  Showman Maryland. 

Thomas  J.  Sprague Maryland. 

Charles  W.  Stevenson Maryland. 

Samuel  H.  Taylor. Dist.  Columbia. 

Henry  Treschmann,  jr Maryland. 

*John  A.  Unglebower Maryland. 

John  C.  Waener Dist  Columbia. 

Heniy  C.  Wents Maryland. 

Thomas  A.  Williams North  Carolina. 

IValter  Williams North  Carolina. 

William  Wirrlein Maryland. 

Samuel  Wlsner Mary Und. 


*DeceaMd. 


REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms — ^the  first  beginning  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December ;  the 
second  beginning  the  2d  of  Janaary.  and  closing  the  last  Wednesday  iu  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  pf  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and 
from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  second  Ttmrsday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at 
the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special  urgent 
reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

y.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their 
friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers 
all  expenses  except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  army  or 
navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

VIII.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  institution 
of  deaf-mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the  applicants  are 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of  good  mental  capacity. 

Persona  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  above 
referred  to  are  requested  to  address  the  president  of  the  institution. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  cloth- 
ing, and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they 
should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  president. 
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OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS, 


AND  THE 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 

OF  THB 

GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
FOR  THE  TEAR  1866-*(r7. 


Officer*  of  ike  GovernTnent  Hoipital  for  the  Imane. 

VISITORS. 

1.  Rev.  Phinbas  D.  Gcrley,  D.  D.,  Prendent  of  the  Board, 

2.  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D. 

3.  Richard  Wallach,  Esq. 

4.  Henry  Addison,  Esq. 

5.  William  Gunton,  Esq. 

6.  George  S.  Gideon,  Esq. 

7.  Walter  S.  Cox,  Esq. 

8.  Phineas  J.  HoRwiTZ.  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N. 

9.  Joseph  K.  Barnes,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 

Charles  H.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  and  ex  officio  Secretary 

of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
William  W.  Godding,  M.  D.,  First  Assistant  Physician. 
Barnard  D.  Eastman,  M.  D.,  Second  Assistant  Physician. 
Thomas  M.  Franklin,  M.  D.,  Third  Assistant  Physician. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

GOVBRNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  I.XSANE, 

St.  Elizabeth,  D.  C,  October  1,  1867. 

Sir  :  We  bave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  operations 
of  the  hospital  under  our  supervision  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent  at  our  request. 

The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  18G6,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 106 

From  the  army,  colored  males 7 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

114 

From  the  navy,  white  males 16 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 2 

18 

From  civil  life,  white  males 42 

From  civil  life,  white  females 76 

118 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 5 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 19 

24 

142 

From  the  quartennasters'  department,  colored  male 1 

From  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  males 2 

Rebel  prisoners 4 

Males,  185;  females,  96;  totol 281 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  was  : 

From  the  army,  white  males 41 

From  the  army,  colored  male 1 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 10 

52 

From  the  navy,  white  males 6 

From  the  navy,  colored  male 1 

From  civil  life,  white  males 2Q 

From  civil  life,  white  females 18 

44 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 2 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 3 

5 

49 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

Males,  88;  females,  21 ;  total 109 

The  whole  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1866-'67  was: 

From  the  army,  white  males 147 

From  the  army,  colored  males 8 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 10 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 
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From  the  navy,  white  males 22 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 3 

25 

From  civil  life,  white  males 63 

From  civil  life,  white  females 94 

162 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 7 

From  civU  life,  colored  females 22 

29 

191 

From  qaartermasters'  department,  colored  male 1 

From  soldiers'  Home,  white  males 3 

Behel  prisoners,  white  males 4 

Males,  273;  females,  117 ;  total 390 

The  numher  of  patients  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  year  was : 

Recovered  from  the  army,  white  males 31 

Recovered  from  the  army,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

32 

Recovered  from  the  navy,  white  males 1 

Recovered  from  the  navy,  colored  male 2 

3 

Recovered  from  civil  life,  white  males 6 

Recovered  from  civil  life,  white  females 7 

12 

Recovered  from  civil  life,  colored  males 3 

15 

Recovered  from  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

51 

Improved  from  the  army,  white  males •••.       4 

Improved  from  the  army,  colored  male 1 

6 

Improved  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

Improved  from  civil  life,  white  males 5 

Improved  from  civil  life,  white  females 4 

9 

Improved  rebel  prisoner,  white  male 1 

16 

Unimproved  from  the  army,  white  male 1 

Unimproved  from  the  army,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

2 

Unimproved  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

Unimproved  from  civil  life,  white  males '. . . . .  6 

Unimproved  from  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

10 

Males,  66;  females,  11 ;  total 77 

The  number  of  patients  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  year  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 10 

From  the  army,  colored  males 2 

12 

From  the  navy,  white  males 4 

16 
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From  civil  life,  white  males 3 

From  civil  life,  white  females 5 

8 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 9 

17 

Males,  19;  females,  14;  total 33 


The  number  of  patieats  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day  of  June* 
1867,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 101 

From  the  army,  colored  males 6 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 8 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 


From  the  oav}',  white  males 14 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 2 


115 


16 


From  civil  life,  white  males 49 

From  civil  life,  white  females 78 

127 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 4 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 13 

17 

144 

From  quartermasters'  department,  colored  male I . . .       1 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

Rebel  prisoners,  white  males 3 


Males,  188 ;  females,  92 ;  total 280 


A  tabular  statement  of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  and  duration  of  the 
dueaee  at  the  time  of  death  of  those  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  year* 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

Chronic,  organic,  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain  without  compli- 
cative or  supervenient  disease  before  death 15 

Chronic,  organic,  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  with  epilepsy. .       2 

Ditto  with  apoplexy 2 

Ditto  with  serous  apoplexy 

Ditto  with  chronic  cystitis 

Ditto  with  dysentery 

Ditto  with  general  paralysis 

Ditto  with  remittent  fever 

Ditto  with  chronic  diarrhoea 

Ditto  with  phthisis 

Maniacal  exhaustion 

Dysentery 

Softening  of  the  brain 

Pneumonia 

Cholera  morbus 

Total 33 

33  I 
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MENTAL   CONDITION. 

Acute  mania , 4 

Chronic  mania 0 

Acute  melancholia ) 

Chronic  melancholia 1 

Acute  dementia 2 

Chronic  dementia 16 

33 


DURATION   OF   MENTAL   DISEASE. 

Two  months '- 1 

Five  months 1 

Six  months 5 

One  year 2 

Two  years 7 

Three  years 4 

Four  years I 

Six  years 1 

Seven  years 2 

Eight  years 2 

Nine  years 2 

Ten  yearS 1 

Twelve  years ...-«.  1 

Ffteen  years 1 

Sixteen  years 1 

Thirty-five  years 1 

33 


As  nearly  as  could  he  ascertained,  the  persons  admitted  during  the  year  had 
heen  insane  at  the  time  of  admission — 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  army,  white  males 9 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  army,  colored  male 1 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  army,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  white  males 9 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  white  females 8 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

One  tp  three  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  females 2 

32 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  army,  white  males 20 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  navy,  white  males 2 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

Three  to  six  months,  from  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

25 

One  year,  from  the  army,  white  males 5 

One  year,  from  the  army,  white  male,  (discharged) I 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  white  males 3 


9 
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Two  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 3 

Two  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 3 

Two  years,  from  the  navy,  white  males 2 

Two  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 4 

Two  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

13 

Three  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 3 

Three  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 2 

Three  years,  from  civil  life,  white  females 2 

Four  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

Five  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 3 

Five  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Five  years,  from  civil  life,  white  females 2 

Five  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

7 

Six  years,  from  civil  life,  white  females 3 

Eight  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

Nine  years,  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

Ten  years,  from  the  army,  white  male 1 

Ten  years,  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

2 

Eleven  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

Twelve  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

Twenty  years  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Twenty-one  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  male  -t 1 

Twenty-five  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male I 

109 


Tabular  statement  of  th£  time  of  life  at  which  the  2,315  persons  treated  since 
the  opening  of  the  institution  became  insane. 

Under  10  years 26 

Between  10  and  15  years 19 

Between  15  and  20  years 1 4G 

Between  20  and  25  years 492 

Between  25  and  30  years 607 

Between  30  and  35  years 430 

Between  35  and  40  years 262 

Between  40  and  45  years 125 

Between  45  and  50  years 72 

Between  50  and  60  years * ^ 65 

Between  60  and  70  years 31 

Between  70  and  80  years 16 

Unknown I 24 

Total 2,315 
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The  following  table  shotoi  the  nativity,  as  Jar  a*  it  could  he  ascertained,  oftk 

2,315  persons  treated. 


NATIVB  BOBN. 

DiBtrict  of  Columbia 197 

New  York 157 

Pennsylvania 139 

Maryland 120 

Virginia 108 

MaBsachusetts 61 

Ohio 55 

Maine-  - 29 

lUinoiB 22 

New  Hampshire 21 

Kentucky 17 

New  Jersey 15 

Gonnecticut 15 

Indiana 14 

Wisconsin 13 

Michigan 13 

Vermont 13 

MiBBOuri 13 

Tennessee 12 

Rhode  Island 10 

North  Carolina «• .       5 

Iowa 3 

Alabama 2 

Louisiana 2 

Georgia 1 

Mississippi 1 

Arkansas 1 

South  Carolina 1 

Colorado 1 

Florida 1 

Delaware 1 

Choctaw  Nation 1 

Native  bom 1|064 

Foreign 1,083 

Unknown 168 


FOBBIGN   BOBN. 

Ireland 550 

Germany 364 

England 47 

France 33 

Canada 16 

Scotland 11 

Italy 10 

Norway 6 

Denmark 6 

Sweden 6 

Poland 5 

Switzerland 5 

Russia 5 

Wales 3 

Spain 3 

Holland 2 

Portugal 2 

Nova  Scotia 2 

Hungary 

Austria 

Buenos  Ayres 

Costa  Rica 

Sicily 

Belgium 

Mexico 


Totel. 


2^15 


Table  showing  the  form  of  disease  under  which  the  cases  received  since  tk 
institution  was  opened  labored  at  the  time  of  admission. 


MANIA. 

Acute  simple 986 

Acute  epileptic 23 

Acute  paralytic 7 

Acute  homicidal 10 

Acute  liysterical 3 

Acute  puerperal 6 

Acute  suicidal 12 
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Acute  erotic 2 

Acute  febrile 36 

Acute  periodical 37 

Acute  dipsoie 41 

Acute  cataleptic 4 

Acute  kleptoic 1 

Tjphomania  (Bell's  disease) 1 


Chronic  simple 186 

Chronic  epileptic 10 

Chronic  paralytic 7 

Chronic  puerperal 5 

Chronic  periodical 31 

Chronic  cataleptic 1 

Chronic  dipeoic 5 

Chronic  dipsoie  and  epileptic 1 

Chronic  saicidal 2 

Chronic  homicidal 4 

Chronic  homicidal  and  epileptic 1 

Chronic  hysterical  and  homicidal 1 


MONOMANIA. 

Acute  simple 4 

Chronic 14 


MELANCHOLIA. 

Acute  simple 118 

Acute  saicidal 24 

Acute  epileptic 1 

Acute  nostalgic 25 

Acute  homicidal 2 

Chronic  simple 40 

Chronic  suicidal 3 

Chxooie  periodical 1 


DEMENTIA. 

Acute  simple 207 

Acute  epileptic 11 

Acute  paralytic 10 

Acute  periodical 2 

Acate  Btticidal 4 


1,169 


26i 


18 


170 


44 


234 


Chronic  simple 339 

Chronic  general  paralysis 5 

Chronic  epileptic ^6 

Chronic  paralytic 29 

Chronic  senile 17 

Chronic  dipsoie 5 
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Gbronic  Buicidal 5 

Chronic  periodical 3 

Chronic  epileptic  and  suicidal 1 

Chronic  paralytic  and  suicidal .« 1 

Chronic  paralytic  and  epileptic 1 

462 

IMBECILITY. 

Chronic  simple 3 

Whole  number  of  cases  treated 2,  354 

Number  of  readmissions 39 


Number  of  persons  treated 2, 315 


INDEPENDENT  OR   PAY  PATIENTS. 

There  were  of  this  class,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year : 

6  males     8  females..  14 

Received  during  the  year 11  males     3  females..  14 

Whole  number  under  treatment 17  males  1 1  females . .  28 

Discharged  during  the  year 9  males     2  females . .  11 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 8  males     9  females . .  17 

PUBLIC  PATIENTS  REMAINING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 

From  the  army 115 

From  the  navy 16 

From  civil  life - 128 

From  quartermasters'  department 1 

Rebel  prisoners 3 

263 

Males 188 

Females 92 

Total 280 


This  is  the  first  full  year  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  which 
that  great  struggle  did  not  materially  affect  the  number  of  admissions  to  tbe 
institution.  The  cases  received  this  year  were  less  by  one-half  than  those 
received  in  the  years  1865-'66,  and  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  the  num- 
ber received  in  the  years  1864-'65  and  1863-'64.  The  average  number  resident 
this  year  has,  however,  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year ;  and  as  the  number 
of  chronic  cases  remains  about  the  same  year  afker  vear,  it  follows  that  the  aver- 
age duration  of  the  residence  of  the  recent  and  probably  curable  cases  exceeded 
by  at  least  one-half  the  same  average  the  year  before.  This  circumstance  Is  a 
proper  subject  of  congratulation,  for  we  think  it  will  be  found  that,  with  certain 
limitations  and  exceptions,  the  benefit  recent  cases  of  insanity  derive  from  hos- 
pital treatment  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  duration,  if  the  treatment  be  unin* 
terrupted  and  undisturbed. 
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•  The  ratio  of  fifty-four  per  cent.,  wbicli  the  number  of  patients  admitted  this 
year  from  the  army  and  navy  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  admissions,  shows  the 
continued  preponderance  of  the  military  character  of  the  hospital  which  we  sup- 
pose it  will  hereafter  maintain. 

The  recoveries  were  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  dischargee,  and  forty-six  per 
cent,  of  the  discharges  and  deaths.  The  continuation  of  the  residence  of 
several  patients  of  both  sexes,  unusually  interesting  from  their  youth  and  accom- 
plishments, into  the  current  year,  who  have  since  made  excellent  recoveries, 
lessened  the  ratio  of  restorations  that  might  have  been  reported  in  the  year 
under  review.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  admissions  or  discharges  is,  however,  as 
high  an  average  ratio  of  recoveries  as  can  be  expecied  in  a  course  of  years  in 
any  institution  which  denies  its  benefits  to  no  case  of  insanity,  whatever  other 
disease  or  infirmity  may  complicate  it. 

The  deaths  were  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  under  treat- 
ment, and  thirty  per  cent  of  the  discharges,  including  deaths.  This  is  rather  a 
large  death  rate,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  concurrence  of  the  completion  of 
the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  from  chronic  organic  disease  of  the 
brain  in  no  less  than  twenty-six  cases,  and  of  the  death,  in  several  recent  cases, 
of  persons  of  delicate  constitutions  from  maniacal  exhaustion,  or  from  other 
acute  affections  associated  with  insanity.  There  was  at  no  time  any  prevailing 
disease  among  the  inmate's  of  the  house,  and  those  of  fair  constitutions  usually 
enjoyed  excellent  general  health.  That  so  many  old  cases  sliould  reach  their 
only  possible  termination  in  the  course  of  this  year  appears  to  have  been  quite 
fortuitous,  and  leads  us  to  expect  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  medical  officers  to  maintain  the  general  health  of  the  household 
and  to  relieve  the  sick,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  current  year 
will  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  most  marked  event  in  the  past  year  was  the  admission  of  an  unusual 
number  of  dipsomaniacs — of  persons  whdse  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants had,  in  the  judgment  of  competent  medical  men,  become  an  insanity, 
evinced  both  by  the  extent  of  the  indulgence  and  by  other  more  or  less  perma- 
nent morbid  mental  ztianifestations.  Laboring  people  suffer  less  from  this  form 
of  mental  disease  than  the  more  favored  classes.  They  cannot  command  the 
time  and  means  necessary  for  that  long-continued  excess  which  appears  to  im- 
pair those  qualities  of  the  cerebral  structures  upon  which  the  integrity  of  the 
mental  powers  depends,  and  labor  imparts  a  hardiness  to  the  constitution  which 
renders  it  less  susceptible  to  the  evils  of  drinking  than  that  which  is  softened 
and  more  or  less  enervated  by  a  life  of  ease  or  study.  It  is  because  we  so  often 
see  in  dipsomaniacs  the  sacrifice  of  the  extraordinary  capacities  and  opportuni- 
ties for  usefulness  to  their  fellow-men  which  are  afforded  by  liberal  education, 
wealth,  and  social  influence,  that  their  cases  excite  our  deepest  interest.  It 
has  now  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  project  of  treating  inebriates 
with  the  view  of  reforming  their  habits,  in  institutions  exclusively  devoted  to 
their  care,  began  to  be  talked  of  by  some  of  the  earnest  and  benevolent  minds 
of  the  country.  No  such  project  was  actually  undertaken,  however,  till  within 
the  last  half  a  dozen  years ;  and  the  two  or  thi-ee  existing  establishments  of  the 
kind  appear  to  have  achieved  only  a  very  moderate  measure  of  success  in  curing 
inebriety.  They  have,  without  doubt,  been  of  considerable  service  to  families  in 
caring  for  inebriates  for  short  periods,  and  relieving  them  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  a  debauch.  The  radical  defect  in  the  system  of  treating  this  class  of 
persons,  now  and  hitherto  pursued,  is  the  absence  of  a  legal,  coercive  detention, 
aud  an  absolute  abstinence  from  drink  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  restore 
the  impaired  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  and  to  effect  those  physiological 
changes  which  are  believed  to  attend  the  loss  of  the  morbid  and  the  restoration 
of  the  natural  appetite.     The  detention  not  having  been  legally  coercive  in  such 
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institutions,  it  bas  generally  been  of  abort  duration,  and  not  been  attended  with 
abptineuce  from  liquor  wbile  it  lasted. 

In  tbe  capacity  in  wbicb  we  now  write  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  m  to  dis- 
cuss the  most  proper  modes,  either  of  prerenting  inebriety  or  of  reforming  inebri- 
ates before  the  habit  becomes  confirmed.  In  relation  to  confirmed  inebriate?, 
however,  we  believe  the  desideratum  of  this  particular  time  is  a  public  jud|^roent 
distinctly  expressed  in  the  State  constitutions  and  laws,  and  expounded  and 
enforced  by  the  courts,  that  they  are  dangerous  to  themselves  and  others,  and 
may  and  should  be  legally  subjected  to  prolonged  restraint,  both  for  the  prot«tr- 
tion  of  society  and  for  their  own  protection  and  reformation.  The  discipKne  of 
an  inebriate  hospital  should  be  coercive,  and  so  understood;  but  as  it«  inmates 
are  not  convicts,  however  calpable  they  may  be  in  the  eye  of  the  moral  law,  the 
coercion  may  and  should  be  disguised  in  every  way  that  does  not  impair  its  essen- 
tial efficiency.  It  was  the  practical  error  of  the  former  treatment  of  tbe  insane 
that  it  was  too  coercive,  and  time  will  probably  show  that  it  is  the  practical 
error  of  the  system  of  treatment  adopted  in  this  latest  enterprise  which  has 
appeared  in  the  great  field  of  social  philanthropy  that  it  is  too  voluntary.  The 
fault  referred  to  may  not  be  wholly  due  to  the  inexperience  of  the  conductors  of 
a  new  enterprise.  A  more  efficient  system  of  reformatory  restraint  requires  the 
authority  of  laws  that  have  hitherto  been  enacted  by  oue  State  only,  and  a 
court  of  that  State  has  since  decided  that  they  are  uneoDBtitutional. 

The  reports  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane,  both  of  this  country  and  Eorope, 
show  that  intemperance  is  a  common  cause  of  insanity  in  its  ordinary  fonoK. 
The  authorities  also  almost  unanimously  agree  that  inebriety  sometimes  beeomf^ 
an  insanity — a  settled  mental  alienation,  arising  from  a  morbid  condition  of  tbe 
brain  and  nervous  system,  which  is  chiefly  characterized  by  a  total  abandonment 
to  extreme  indulgence,  regardless  of  the  most  sacred  claims  and  pledges,  and  by 
more  or  less  impairment  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  individnaL 
Where  inebriety  has  clearly  become  a  concomitant  as  well  as  a  cause  of  insanity » 
the  case  should  be  treated  in  an  institution  for  the  insane.  Such  is  the  in* 
creasing  practice  in  American  institutions,  and  it  accords  with  the  proposition 
adopted  by  the  **  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institn- 
tions  for  the  Insane,"  at  its  meeting  in  Washington  in  1866,  and  reaffirmed  at 
its  meeting  held  this  year  in  Philadelphia,  that  "all  State,  coanty»  and  city 
hospitals  for  the  insane  should  receive  all  persons  belonging  to  tbe  vicinage 
designed  to  be  accommodated  by  each  hospital,  who  are  a£Pecled  with  insanity 
proper,  whatever  may  be  the  form  or  natui-e  of  tbe  bodily  disease  accompanying 
the  mental  disease.  Another  proposition  adopted  at  the  same  time,  vis  :  **  That 
the  facilities  of  classification  or  ward  separation  possessed  by  each  institutioQ 
should  equal  the  requirements  of  the  different  conditions  of  the  seveial  classes 
received  by  such  institution,  whether  those  differences  are  mental  or  physical 
in  their  character,"  meets  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  assodating 
dipsomaniacs  with  persons  affected  with  other  forms  of  mental  disease.  What 
we  have  said  in  relation  to  the  continuance  of  the  detention,  and  to  the  certain 
and  entire  abstinence  of  the  inmates  of  an  inebriate  institution,  applies  equally 
to  the  treatment  of  dipsomaniacs  in  our  institutions  for  the  insane;  and  it  is 
upon  these  two  points,  so  essential  to  the  success  of  any  efftxt  to  reclaim  inebri- 
ates or  cure  dipsomaniacs,  that  the  public  needs  to  be  better  instructed,  and  tbe 
most  prevalent  doctrines  of  the  courts  reformed.  In  a  few  weeks — sometimes 
in  a  few  days — after  the  dipsomaniac  is  placed  under  restraint  and  proper  treat- 
ment, the  immediate  effects  of  drinking  pass  off,  and  to  a  casual  observer  he 
appears  to  be  entirely  sane;  and  if  he  can  then  manage  to  appeal  to  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  it  will  probably  set  him  at 
liberty.  He  is  not  sane,  however.  His  moral  and  intellectual  powers  are  weak 
and  deeply  perverted ;  his  nervous  system  is  irritable  and  depressed ;  every  fibre 
of  his  being  seems  to  demand  stimulants  and  his  thirst  for  them  is  intense,  and 
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the  moment  he  is  discharged  he  resorts  to  their  use  with  the  unreaRoning  direct- 
neds  with  which  the  brutes  obey  their  instincts.  In  permitting  him  to  renew 
his  self-destruction — a  self-destruction  that  carries  so  much  misery  along  with 
it — ^society  rejects  the  guidance  of  science,  fails  to  discharge  its  obligations  to 
the  individual  and  to  itself,  and  reaps  a  harvest  of  ills  which,  in  their  severity 
and  extent,  are  second  to  none  that  afflicts  humanity.  We  know  of  no  more 
distressing  embarrassment  than  that  which  the  families  of  inebriates  often  ex- 
perience, who  find  themselves  the  anxious  but  passive  victims  of  a  terribly 
destructive  evil  which  they  have  no  power  either  to  avert  or  remedy. 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  restraint,  prolonged  for  a  year  or  two, 
will  cure  dipsomania.  The  answer  of  science  is,  we  believe,  that  this  form  of 
insanity  appears  in  this  respect  to  follow  the  law  of  other  forms  of  mental  dis- 
ease. It  should  be  recollected  that  the  cure  is  not  undertaken  in  dipsomania 
till  the  disease  has  become  chronic  and  deeply  seated;  but  if  there  be  no  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  this  or  any  other  form  of  insanity,  and  the  treatment  is  con- 
tinued till  the  susceptibilities  and  strength  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind  become 
entirely  normal,  the  cure  is  likely  to  prove  permanent. 

Mental  medicine  is  one  of  the  specialties  of  a  learned  profession,  and,  as  in 
other  learned  professions,  the  soundness  of  the  philosophy  and  judgments  of  its 
members  is  determined  at  the  bar  of  their  peers.  In  these  reports,  therefore,  we 
only  propose  to  discuss  those  practical  points  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane* in 
relation  to  which  the  public  needs  to  be  better  informed  or  the  public  judgment 
invoked.  The  great  necessity  of  a  more  distinct  legal  provision  for  the  pro- 
longed restraint  of  dipsomaniacs  is  such  a  point,  and  believing  that  the  views 
we  have  expressed  upon  this  subject  are  sound  and  in  all  respects  just,  we 
earnestly  hope  they  will  sooner  or  later  prevail.  The  great  importance  of  the 
early,  uninterrupted,  and  undisturbed  hospital  treatment  of  the  insane,  which  we 
presented  at  some  length  last  year,  is  also  such  a  point,  and  we  think  we  have 
already  witnessed  the  good  fruits  of  the  views  then  put  forth,  in  the  fidelity  and 
perseverance  with  which  the  friends  of  patients  have  supported  our  plans  of 
treatment  in  individual  cases  of  great  interest. 

Cla9»ijied  ahstract  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  hospital  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1867. 

BXPBNDITURBS. 

Expended  for  flour ' *8,189  75 

Kxpended  for  butter  and  cheese 3,755  25 

Expended  for  meats,  including  hams 11,678  87 

Expended  for  poulty  and  eggs 458  13 

Expended  for  fish   406  88 

Expended  for  groceries  and  ice 6,777  02 

Expended  for  potatoes  and  vegetables 659  32 

Expended  for  feed  for  stock ; 1>537  05 

Expended  for  farming  implements  and  seeds ;  also  fruits  trees, 

vines,  and  shrubs 1,191  35 

Expended  for  stock 2,696  97 

Expended  for  horse  and  ox  shoeing 203  27 

Expended  for  repairs  and  improvements 4,220  71 

Expended  for  repairs  to  carriages,  harness,  &cc  1 43  05 

Expended  for  furniture,  glass,  china,  and  hardware 1,204  41 

Expended  for  carpeting 2,091  80 

Expended  for  boots,  shoes,  findings,   &c 539  74 

Expended  for  bedding 517  53 

Expended  for  drygoods ^3,637  22 
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Expended  for  books,  Btationerji  and  printing t316  55 

Expended  for  fuel  and  lights 7,660  48 

Expended  for  money  returned  to  private  patients 114  ol 

Expended  for  return  of  eloped  patients 55  96 

Expended  for  freights , b76  41 

Expended  for  postage ....  112  69 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages 33,761  40 

Expended  for  medicines 3,080  06 

Expended  for  recreations  and  amusements 1,346  S4 

Expended  for  organ  for  chapel 2,300  00 

Expended  for  miscellaneous  supplies 401  95 

Balance  due  the  United  States  from  the  superintendent 2,436  69 

101,871  95 


RECBIPTS. 

Balance  from  last  year  due  the  United  States  from  the  superin- 
tendent    $4,081  74 

Received  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 90,500  00 

Received  from  private  patients  for  board 5,478  32 

Received  from  naval  hospital  fund  for  supplies  furnished 1,417  93 

Received  from  miscellaneous  articles  sold 387  96 

Error  in  former  account 6  00 


101.871  95 


The  board  of  visitors  respectfully  recommend  that  ninety  thousand  five-hnndred 
dollars  ($90,500)  be  asked  for  the  support  of  the  hospital  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1869.  This  is  the  sum  that  has  been  annually  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  same  purpose  for  four  years  past,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  sufficieut 
for  the  year  in  question.  The  expectation  expressed  in  our  last  report,  that  tiie 
extension  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  privileges  of  the  institution  to  certain  classes 
of  men  discharged  from  service  in  the  late  war  might  materially  increase  the 
number  of  inmates  and  the  cost  of  supporting  the  establishment  has  been 
realized,  but  the  regular  annual  increase  of  the  products  both  of  the  farm  aud 
garden  and  of  pay  patients,  from  whom  a  revenue  is  derived  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  actual  outlay  for  their  support  and  treatment,  will,  it  is  thought,  render 
it  unnecessary  to  ask  for  any  increase  of  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
house. 

In  no  one  year  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  has  more  been  done  oot 
of  its  ordinary  funds,  and  by  the  patients  and  hands  employed  to  conduct  its 
ordinary  operations,  towards  improving  and  perfecting  the  establishment  as  a 
complete  hospital  for  the  care  aud  curative  treatment  of  the  insane,  than  in  the 
course  of  the  year  under  consideration.  An  orchard,  containing  upwards  ot 
seven  acres,  has  been  enclosed  by  two  thousand  one  hundred  aud  fifty-six  run- 
ning feet  of  substantial  paling  fence  seven  feet  high,  and  underdrained  with 
upwards  of  three  thousand  feet  of  tiles  laid  three  feet  deep.  Eleven  hundred 
grape  vines  have  been  set  in  the  orchard,  with  trellises  of  locust  posts  and  gal- 
vanized wire,  and  a  considerable  number  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  choicest 
varieties  have  been  planted.  Roads,  meadows,  and  lawns  have  been  under- 
drained,  and  lai'ge  amounts  of  stable  manure  and  other  fertilizers  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  soil  of  the  farm,  garden,  and  orchard.  The  scheme  of 
raising  fruit  for  the  general  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  was  andertaken 
several  years  ago,  and  the  yield,  both  of  large  and  small  fruits,  has  already 
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been  considerable.  Tbe  fruit  is  macb  prized  by  the  patients,  and  the  free  con- 
samption  of  fresh,  ripe  fruit  and  vegetables  has  evidently  been  conducive  to 
their  health.  Several  springs  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  patients  have  been 
opened,  walled,  covered,  and  the  water  conducted  in  indestructible  earthen  pipes 
to  fountains  and  drinking  reservoirs.  The  newly  acquired  out-farm  of  sixty 
acres  has  been  enclosed  by  a  substantial  fence  of  pales  on  the  public  road,  and 
of  sawed  rails  on  the  other  sides.  Twenty -one  neat  animals  of  the  most  approved 
breeds  have  been  added  to  the  stock  of  the  farm  by  purchase  and  natural  increase, 
in  order  to  supply  a  greater  abundance  of  milk  of  a  better  quality,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  agricultural  operations  of  the  establishment. 

In-doors  the  largest  improvement  has  been  the  addition  of  two  of  Ghicker- 
ing's  beat  pianos  to  the  means  of  entertainment  in  the  wards,  and  an  organ  of 
twenty-three  stops  to  the  chapel.  The  organ  was  made  to  order  by  Geo.  Jardine 
&  Son,  of  New  York.  Prof.  J.  G.  Barnett,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ewer,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  distinguished  experts  in  music,  have  favored 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  with  two  organ  concerts  since  the  instrument  was 
set  up,  and  pronounced  the  organ  a  superior  one  in  volume  of  sound,  in  tone, 
and  in  the  variety  of  musical  combinations  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  case  of 
tbe  organ  is  made  of  the  southern  pine,  and  adapted  in  its  style  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  hospital  edifice.  The  effect  of  it  is  both  tasteful  and  imposing. 
Among  tbe  minor  improvements  within  doors  may  bo  mentioned  the  thorough 
renovation  and  refitting  of  several  wards  which  were  either  used  as  a  general 
naval  hospital  during  the  late  war,  or  were  over-crowded  and  somewhat  abused 
by  our  own  patients  in  consequence  of  such  use ;  also,  the  purchase  of  a  num- 
ber of  carpets,  not  one  yard  having  been  bought  during  the  war,  nor  since,  till 
within  the  last  year. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  of  July,  1866,  the  plan  previously  matured  went  into 
effect,  of  having  the  religious  services  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital  conducted 
in  turn  by  six  associate  chaplains,  representing  the  six  leading  denominations 
of  the  District.  Each  chaplain  preached  in  the  afternoon  of  every  Sunday  for 
two  months  in  the  year,  and,  as  occasion  required,  attended  the  sick  of  his  faith 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  funerals  of  such  as  died  and  were  buried  in  the 
hospital  cemetery.  Under  this  system,  the  patients  of  all  denomiuations  are 
generally  willing  to  attend  all  the  services ;  much  more  willing  than  under  any 
other  system  which  we  have  tried.  Under  it  each  patient  receives  the  same 
concession  to  his  sectarian  prejudices  from  others  which  he  makes  to  theni,  and 
it  has  worked  so  well  that  it  has  been  continued  into  the  current  year.  It  is 
tbe  rule  of  the  Bouse  that  all  patients  who  are  able  shall  attend  all  chapel 
services. 

The  list  of  executive  officers  prefixed  to  this  report  shows  that  no  change  in 
the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  took  place  during  the  last  year,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that,  as  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  so  has  their  skill  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  discharge  of  their  highly  responsible  duties,  increased  with  their 
experience.  We  have  also  been  much  indebted  to  several  under-officers  and 
attendants  for  the  faithfulness  and  intelligence  with  which  they  have  discharged 
their  respective  duties. 

The  tri-weekly  evening  entertainments  were  continued  through  the  winter 
half  of  the  year,  as  heretofore,  and  a  general  in-door  lecture,  exhibition,  or  festival 
was  occasionally  given  in  the  course  of  the  summer  months.  Besides  the  musical 
soirdes  already  referred  to,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  delivery  in  the  chapel 
of  the  institution  of  a  very  classical  description  of  his  own  observations  among 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  by  James  0.  Welling,  esq.  The  interest  of  Mr.  Welling*s 
very  graphic  and  pleasing  descriptions  was  greatly  enhanced  by  an  exhibition 
at  Uie  same  time,  conducted  by  Dr..  W.  W.  Godding,  the  first  assistant  physi- 
cian of  the  hospital,  of  numerous  photographic  views  of  the  ruins,  projected  on 
a  large  screen  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light.     The  institution  is  also  indebted  to 
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Brevet  Major  General  J.  K.  Barnes,  Snrgeon  General  of  the  armj,  and  to  Dr. 
P.  J.  Horwitz*  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  navy,  for 
valuable  pictures  for  the  wards ;  also  to  General  J.  C.  Cox,  of  the  Interior 
Department,  and  R.  8.  Chew,  esq.,  of  the  State  Department,  for  the  paiiiB  tbej 
have  taken  to  have  large  numbers  of  newspapers  sent  to  the  hospital  from  the 
departments  with  which  they  are  respectively  connected,  which  have  afforded 
the  patients  much  entertaining  reading. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

P.  D.  GURLEY, 

President  of  the  Board, 
C.  H.  NICHOLS, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 
Hon.  0.  H.  Browning,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

GOVBRNMBNT  HOSPITAL  FOB  THB  InSANB, 

O0ce  of  CoMtructum,  November  i,  1867. 

Sir  :  The  estimates  submitted  in  my  last  annual  report  for  the  contiunation 
of  the  finishing  of  the  hospital  edifice  and  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds,  tnd 
for  a  coal-house,  amounting  to  only  nineteen  thousand  dollars  ($19,000)  alto- 
gether, having  received  your  approval,  were  voted  by  Cong^ress. 

A  large  ward  for  women,  the  locust,  was  mentioned  a  year  ago  as  having  just 
been  finished.  Since  then  the  furniture  has  been  manufactured  of  locust  wood 
and  the  bedding  made  up,  both  at  the  hospital,  and  the  ward  is  now  occupied' 
greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  other  women's  wards,  which  had  become  considerably 
crowded.  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  several  branches  of  work 
under  the  small  appropriations  that  have  been  asked  and  received  from  year  to 
year  for  the  continuation  of  the  finishing,  furnishing,  heating,  and  lighting  of 
the  hospital  edifice. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  hospital  wharf  on  an  extended  plan,  authorised  by  an 
appropriation  for  that  and  other  purposes,  and  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  bat 
just  been  completed  in  a  very  substantial  and  durable  manner.  All  the  wood* 
work  above  water  has  been  well  covered  with  gas  tar,  and  I  propose  that  a  coat 
of  the  same  tar  be  given  it  at  least  once  a  year  hereafter,  and  thoroughly  test 
its  efficacy  in  preserving  from  decay  wood  exposed  to  the  weather  in  consider- 
able horizontal  surfaces  that  hold  more  or  less  water. 

The  quarrying  of  stone  for  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds  of  the  hospital,  br 
a  party  of  out-door  attendants  and  patients,  and  the  hauling  it  to  the  line  of  the 
wall,  have  been  uninterruptedly  continued  through  the  year.  The  laying  of  the 
wall  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and  on  reasonable  terms  suffered  no  interruption 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  except  that  occasioned  by  the  cold  of  winter.  The 
progress  of  this  work  has  been  rapid  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  me.  Two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  six  (2,306)  running  feet  of  the  wall  have  been 
built  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  now  bein^  carried  across  a  ravine  sixty 
(60)  feet  deep,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  (161)  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  (351)  feet  across  at  the  top.  The  average  slope  of 
the  banks  is  an  angle  of  thirty-three  degrees  (33^)  with  the  borizcm.  Thii 
part  of  the  work  looked  difficult  before  it  was  undertaken,  but  it  has  now  been 
nearly  accomplished  without  accident  or  extraordinary  ouday. 

The  sixty  (60)  acres  of  pasture  land,  for  the  purchase  of  which  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  at  the  first  session  of  the  39th  Congress,  has  been  convevM  to 
the  United  States.    It  became  fully  available  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  earij 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1867,  and  now  affords  excellent  pasturage  for 
thirty  head  of  stock.  When  it  is  cultivated,  fertilized,  and  resown  to  grass,  it 
will  probably  pasture  one  animal  to  the  acre. 

The  cottages  for  the  occupation  of  the  employes  of  the  hospital  having  fami- 
lies are  in  progress,  and  will  be  built  at  less  cost  and  more  satisfactory  every 
way  than  they  could  have  been  at  an  earlier  period,  when  skilled  mechanical 
labor  at  this  distance  from  the  city  was  scarce  and  not  readily  available. 

The  building  of  a  coal-house,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  at  the 
second  session  of  the  39th  Congress,  will  immediately  follow  the  completion  of 
the  wharf  just  effected. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  estimates  for  the  year  I868-'69  : 

1.  For  finishing,  furnishing,  lighting,  and  heating  the  unfinished  part  of  the 
east  wing  of  the  main  edifice,  seveu  thousand  dollars,  ($7,000.) 

2.  For  the  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  agricultural  pur- 
poses of  the  institution,  of  one  hundred  and  forty -eight  (148)  acres,  more  or  less, 
of  land  lying  directly  east  of  the  present  grounds  of  the  hospital  and  separated 
from  them  by  the  public  road,  twenty-three  thousand  dollars,  ($23,000.) 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  general  army  hospital  was  established  and  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  institution  during  most  of  the  period  of  the  late 
war.  Most  of  the  sick  and  wounded  men  occupied  the  eastern  sections  of  the 
hospital  edifice,  which  were  unfinished  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Upon 
the  breaking  up  of  this  temporary  hospital,  the  finishing,  furnishing,  lighting, 
and  heating  the  vacated  wards  were  resumed  and  have  been  prosecuted  as  rapidly 
as  the  work  could  be  well  and  economically  done ;  and  it  is  now  believed  that 
the  appropriations  asked  for  this  purpose  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  main 
edifice  of  the  institi^tion. 

The  land,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  second  (2d)  item  of  the  accompany- 
ing estimates  is  submitted,  and  the  present  grounds  of  the  institution,  formerly 
constituted  one  tract,  and  reunited  they  would  form  a  symmetrical  farm  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  sufficient  land  and  variety  of  soil,  surface  and 
exposure,  and  water  supply,  for  the  somewhat  extended  agricultural  operations 
needed  both  for  the  most  economical  support  and  for  the  most  favorable  sanitary 
treatment  of  a  large  collection  of  the  insane.  In  order  to  supply  the  institution 
with  meats  and  butter  of  the  most  healthful  qualities  at  reasonable  cost,  it  is 
necessary  to  buy  store  cattle  and  sheep,  and  graze  and  feed  them  for  a  greater 
or  less  length  of  time  according  to  their  condition  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and 
slaughter  them  as  they  reach  a  proper  condition  and  are  needed  for  immediate 
consumption,  and  to  make  in  the  house  all  the  butter  used  by  its  inmates.  The 
present  area  of  land  possessed  by  the  hospital  affords,  besides  the  grounds 
occupied  by  the  buildings  and  the  large  parks  devoted  to  the  recreation  of  the 
patients,  the  pasturage,  mowing,  and  tillage  necessary  to  supply  the  inmates 
with  pure  ana  wholesome  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit  in  sufficient  quantities,  but 
nothing  more.  In  view  of  the  economical  and  sanitary  considerations  stated,  I 
have  long  thought  it  very  desirable  that  the  hospital  should  have  the  use  of  this 
tract  of  laud,  but  fearing  that  the  department  would  regard  the  price  at  which 
it  has  heretofore  been  held  as  unreasonably  high,  I  have  hitherto  been  deterred 
from  submitting  an  estimate  for  its  purchase.  It  can  now,  however,  be  bought 
for  the  sum  I  respectfully  recommend  you  to  ask  for  that  purpose,  including 
all  expenses  of  survey,  examination  of  title,  and  conveyance  to  the  United 
States,  which  is  considerably  less  rate  per  acre,  considering  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  currency  and  gold,  than  that  paid  for  the  grounds  originally  acquired 
for  the  uses  of  the  institution,  and  in  the  first  case  all  expenses  of  survey,  ex- 
amination of  title,  and  conveyance  were  borne  by  the  government.  It  being  my 
earnest  conviction  that  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  this  institution  will  be 
greatly  subserved  by  the  purchase,  for  its  use,  of  this  tract  of  land,  and  being 
of  the  opinion  that  no  contingency  in  the  future  history  of  the  hospital  is  likely 
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to  render  any  farther  addition  of  land  either  necessary  or  particularly  desirable, 
I  hope  this  estimate  will  meet  your  approval  and  he  voted  hy  Congress. 

An  estimate  of  the  same  sum  that  has  heen  appropriated  for  several  years  for 
encloiing  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  with  a  hrick  and  stone  wall  is  omitted  tbis 
year,  partly  on  account  of  the  estimate  just  submitted  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
and  partly  with  the  hope  that  the  sums  already  appropriated  will  prove  sufficient 
to  nearly  or  quite  complete  the  wall  which  is  now  being  built  rapidly  and  well 
and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  NIOflOLS,  Superintendent. 
Hon.  0.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOAED  OF  METEOPOLITAN  POLICE 


FOR 

THE    TEAR    186T. 


Charlbs  H.  Nichols,  President. 
Samukl  Normbnt,  Vice-President. 
William  J.  Murtaoh,  Treasurer. 

Peter  F.  Bacon,  ^  Board  of  Police  Commissioners. 

Charles  S.  English,  and 
Mayors  of  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  Georgeton,  ex  officio. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Police. 
Thomas  A.  Lazbnby. 

Major  and  Superintendent  of  Police. 

A.  C.  Richards. 

Captain  and  Inspector  of  Police. 

B.  M.  Rbbd.  ' 

Property  clerk  of  the  District. 
Gborgb  R.  Hbrrice. 

Clerics. 

Samuel  E.  Arnold,  William  G.  Brock,  and  Thomas  E.  W.  Fbinour. 


Dbpartmbnt  of  Metropolitan  Policb, 

Oppicb  of  Board,  No.  2,  Louisiana  Av., 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  1, 1867. 

To  the  honorahle  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  district  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  accordance  with  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  th^  act  of 
Congress  entitled  **  An  act  to  create  a  Metropolitan  Police  district  of  the  District 
of  Colombia,  and  to  establish  a  policy  therefor,"  approved  August  6,  1861, 
respectfully  submit  their  annual  report  of  the  "  condition  of  the  police  of  said 
District,"  prepared  by  the  major  and  superintendent  of  the  force,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1867. 
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THE  FOBCB. 

The  regular  force  as  at  present  constituted  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirtj- 
eight  men,  as  follows,  viz  : 

Major  and  superintendent 1 

Captain  and  inspector I 

Lieutenants 10 

Sergeants 20 

Privates,  or  patrolmen 200 

Detectives 6 

Total 238 

There  are  also  in  the  employment  of  the  hoard,  under  authority  of  law,  the 
following  officers,  viz : 

Secretary  to  the  hoard 1 

Property  clerk ; 1 

Clerks 3 

Surgeons 3 

Magistrates 8 

Messenger I 

The  hoard  has  also  commissioned,  as  provided  hy  law,  eighty-nine  persons  as 
additional  privates,  to  do  duty  in  various  localities,  at  the  expense  of  the  parties 
making  application  for  their  appointment.  This  class  of  policemen  have  heen 
generally  commissioned  and  recommi^sioned  for  three  months.  Only  nineleea 
of  this  number  now  hold  valid  commissions. 

Two  persons  have  bonded  as  private  detectives,  as  provided  in  the  seveDtii 
and  eighth  sections  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  23,  1866.  The  bond 
of  one  of  these  persons  has,  however,  been  cancelled  by  the  board. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  FORCE. 

At  the  central  office,  with  particular  duties  extending  throughout  the  eotire 
District,  the  following  officers  are  assigned,  viz : 

The  major  and  superintendent 1 

The  captain  and  inspector 1 

One  lieutenant  in  charge,  and  six  detectives 7 

One  lieutenant  in  charge,  and  eleven  sanitary  officers 12 

For  more  thorough  and  pe^lfect  police  surveillance,  the  District  is  divided 
into  eight  precincts,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a  lieutenant,  sergeants, 
and  privates,  as  follows,  viz : 

FirH  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  21  privates 25 

Second  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  12  privates 15 

Third  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  26  privates 29 

Fourth  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants^  and  23  privates ^ 

Fifth  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  24  privates 27 

Sixth  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  23  privates ^7 

Seventh  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  32  privates ^ 

Eighth  precinct. — 1  lieutenant*  3  sergeants,  and  28  privates ^^ 

Total 23S 
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STATION-HOUSES. 

The  corporation  of  WaBhington  has  provided  new  station-houBes  in  the  first 
and  ecventh  precincts  since  the  last  annual  report  of  this  board.  The  buildings 
which  have  been  thus  provided,  although  not  designed  and  built  for  the  purpose 
for  w^lich  they  are  now  used,  are  quite,  convenient,  except  that  the  cells  for  the 
confinement  of  prisoners  are  not  suflficiently  secure.  There  remains  but  the 
sixth  precinct  in  Washington  without  accommodations,  and  in  this  an  eligible 
Bite  has  been  purchased,  upon  which  it  is  designed,  at  an  early  period,  to  erect 
a  station  superior  to  any  now  in  use.  The  third  precinct,  which  includes  George- 
town, is  still  without  proper  accommodations  for  the  police  force  doing  duty 
there  The  building  being  used  as  a  station-house  is  small,  badly  ventilated, 
and  from  its  arrangements  necessarily  filthy  and  unwholesome.  The  board  is 
very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  there  is  but  little  prospect  that  the  cor- 
poration of  Georgetown  will  soon  provide  better  police  accommodations. 

The  levy  court,  which  has  junsdiccion  in  the  county  of  Washington  outside 
of  the  two  cities,  has  provided  no  police  accommodations  whatever,  and  declines 
to  do  so,  from  the  fact  that  the  law  of  Congress  which  requires  the  corporations 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodations  for 
the  police,  does  not  include  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Washington  under  the 
iurisdictiou  of  said  court.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  not  only  for  the  comfort 
of  the  policemen  on  duty  outside  of  the  two  cities,  but  also  in  order  to  secure 
proper  police  surveillance,  that  arrangements  be  at  once  made  towards  provid- 
ing station-houses  in  the  county.  It  is  therefore  respectfully  suggested  that 
Congress  be  requested  to  enact  such  a  law  as  will  speedily  remedy  this  evil. 

DISCIPLINE  OP  THE   FORCE. 

During  the  year  the  system  of  day  and  night  patrolmen,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  force  were  required  to  perform  twelve  hours'  continuous  duty,  has 
been  changed  for  what  is  known  as  the  "  six-hour  relief  system,"  thereby  dimin- 
ishing by  one-half  the  length  of  the  single  tours  of  duty  of  the  men.  This 
change  has  worked  a  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline,  efficiency,  and 
health  of  the  force.  The  members  of  the  force  have  been  frequently  drilled  in 
the  school  of  the  soldier,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  May  last  they  paraded  in  full 
uniform,  and  were  inspected  and  reviewed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  honorable  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  War,  and  Navy,  and  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.  All  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  force. 

In  the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  force,  charges 
have  been  preferred,  and  trials  accorded  by  the  board  in  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  cases  for  violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  other  offences,  resulting 
as  follows,  viz : 

Dismissed  the  force,  (2  sergeants  and  14  privates) 16 

Reduced  to  the  ranks,  ( 1  sergeant) 1 

Reprimanded  and  fined,  (12  privates) 12 

Reprimanded,  ( 1  sergeant  and  36  privates) 37 

Fined,  (9  privates) 9 

Complaints  dismissed 71 

Total 146 


One  private  has  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  physical  disability,  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
34  I 
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It  gives  the  board  much  pleasure  to  report  that  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of 
the  force  has  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year.  This  improvement  has 
manifested  itself  npt  only  in  the  usual  routine  of  duties  required  of  the  force, 
but  on  extraordinary  occasions  of  the  most  exacting  and  excidng  character  their 
efficiency  and  discipline  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  have  received  the 
commendations  of  our  citizens  and  of  the  public  authorities  almost  without  ex- 
ception. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  last  winter,  the 
elective  franchise  was  extended  to  all  citizens  of  the  District  without  regard  to 
race  or  color;  and  it  was  anticip^^ted  by  many,  and  perhaps  it  should  be  sai^ 
by  most,  of  our  inhabitants,  that  the  bringing  of  the  colored  man  to  the  ballot- 
box  to  vote  by  the  side  of  and  on  equal  terms  with  the  white  man  would  gire 
occasion  for  violent  demonstrations,  riot,  and  bloodshed.  Nor  was  this  appre- 
hension confined  to  the  citizens  of  our  own  District,  but,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  tenor  of  the  public  prints,  the  eyes  of  our  entire  country  and  of  many  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  were  turned  to  this  District  to  witness  the  results 
of  the  first  elections  held  under  this  newly  enacted  franchise  law  of  Congress. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  our  District  was  the  scene  of  the  first  election 
where  the  white  and  colored  elements  of  society  were  by  law  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  with  relation  to  their  political  rights  and  privileges.  The  quiet 
and  orderly  conduct  of  tiie  elections  held  in  Georgetown  and  Washington  dar- 
ing the  past  few  months  is  well  known.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice 
existing  in  the  minds  of  a  very  large  majority  of  our  white  population  against 
•  the  black  man's  elevation  to  the  same  political  privileges  with  themselves,  yet, 
be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  our  District,  that  no  more  quiet  and  orderly  elections 
were  ever  held  anywhere  than  were  those  during  the  past  year.  And  while 
much  is  due  to  the  law-abiding  and  orderly  character  of  our  inhabitants,  still  to 
the  efficient  discipline  and  promptitude  of  the  police  force  is  mainly  due  the 
good  order  which  prevailed  on  those  occasions.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remai^ 
that,  notwithstanding  the  asperities  and  violent  party  feelings  which  prevailed 
previous  to  and  during  the  election  day,  not  an  instance  is  known  where  the 
police  officer  has  taken  any  part  in  the  election  for  or  against  any  candidate, 
except  so  far  as  to  deposit  his  own  ballot.  No  complaint  even  of  partisan  inter- 
ference by  the  police  has  reached  the  ears  of  the  commissioners  from  either  party 
to  the  contest.  And  when  the  good  order  which  was  sustained  at  these  elec- 
tions is  compared  with  the  violence  and  riot  which  prevailed  under  the  former 
police  system,  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  establishing  the  present  police  depart- 
ment for  this  District  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

As  was  designed  by  Congress,  it  has  been  the  inflexible  purpose  of  the  board, 
in  the  execution  of  its  trust,  to  preserve  the  force  free  from  all  political  bias, 
believing,  as  they  do,  that  a  partisan  police  force  is  a  grievous  evil  to  any  com- 
munity. 

INCRBASB  OP  PORCB. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  23,  1866,  authorized  this  board  to 
increase  the  police  force  of  this  District  by  the  appointment  of  one  captain,  one 
clerk,  twenty  sergeants,  and  fifty  patrolmen  or  privates.  But,  owing  to  an 
oversight  in  legislation,  no  appropriation  was  made  at  that  time  to  pay  this 
increase  of  force.  Consequently  the  board  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  employ 
these  additional  officers  until  such  time  as  the  necessary  legislation  with  lefei^ 
ence  to  their  payment  should  be  consummated.  Upon  the  reassembling  of 
OongroAS  in  December  last  an  appropriation  to  pay  this  increase  was  promptly 
made ;  whereupon  the  board  took  immediate  steps  to  fill  up  the  force  to  the 
maximum  number  authorized  by  law. 

As  soon  as  it  became  generally  known  that  the  board  was  ready  to  reeeire 
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applications  for  appointment  a  very  large  number  of  persons  presented  them- 
selves. It  was  found  that  out  of  tlie  great  number  of  men  thus  desiring  employ- 
ment, a  sufficient  number  could  be  selected  of  very  superior  qualifications. 
After  a  thorough  competitive  examination  of  the  candidates  the  board  selected 
the  requisite  number  who  appeared  to  be  qualified  for  trial,  and  sent  them 
before  the  surgeon  for  a  final  examination  as  to  their  physical  qualifications  to 
endure  the  fatigue  and  exposure  incident  to  a  policemau'd  duties.  Such  of  this 
number  as  were  pronounced  by  the  surgeons  to  be,  in  iheir  opinion,  well  quali- 
fied were,  after  filling  up  vacancies  that  occurred  by  rejections  on  surgical 
examinations,  placed  on  duty  for  a  trial  of  sixty  days.  At  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  trial  those  who  were  found  practically  well  qualified  were  duly 
commissioned  as  members  of  the  force,  and  those  who  were  found  unequal  to 
their  duties  were  dropped  and  their  places  supplied  by  other  selections.  Hy  this 
course  the  board  is  ot  the  opinion  that  they  have  placed  upon  the  force  a  clans 
of  men  of  the  very  best  material  and  qualifications  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
are  confident  that  the  force  will  compare  favorahly  with  any  police  force  in  the 
country. 

8AMTARY    COMPANY. 

The  duties  devolved  upon  the  sanitary  police,  although  of  a  very  disagreeable 
character,  are  still  of  inestimable  value,  and  are  probably  rarely  properly  appre- 
ciated except  by  those  acquainted  with  their  daily  experiences.  People  do  not 
Hke  to  be  reminded  that  their  premises  are  filthy  and  must  be  chansed,  and 
consequently  the  sanitary  officers  very'often  meet  with  personal  abuse  for  doing 
that  which  they  arc  obliged  to  do  under  the  requirements  of  their  duty. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  complaints  which  received  the  attention  of  the 
sanitary  corapany  are  from  a  lack  of  an  adequate  system  of  drainage,  or  more 
properly,  we  might  say,  from  a  want  of  any  artificial  system  of  drainage  what- 
ever. It  is  true  that  the  city  of  Washington  has  spent  and  is  expending  large 
sums  of  money  in  constructing  sewers ;  but,  owing  to  the  extensivn  scale  upon 
which  the  city  was  laid  out,  and  the  sparse  manner  in  which  building  lots  are 
improved  or  built  upon,  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  will  cost  so  much  that 
the  value  of  the  lots  along  the  line  of  a  sewer  would,  in  many  instances,  hardly 
pay  the  expenses  of  its  construction.  Such  a  burden  as  this  is  too  much  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  property  owners.  Nor  is  this  all.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
streets  of  Washington  are  paved,  and,  of  course,  all  deposits  made  therein  are 
absorbed  or  become  a  part  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  is  to 
draw  from  our  un paved  streets  exhalations  which  are  both  unpleasant  to  the 
smell  and  more  or  less  deleterious  to  liealth. 

These  matters  are,  we  respectfully  suggest,  of  great  general  and  local  im- 
portance, and  are  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 

Notwithstanding  these  adverse  circumstances  no  pestilential  diseases  nor 
QDOsual  number  of  diseases  induced  by  a  want  of  cleanliness  have  prevailed 
during  the  past  year.  To  the  promptness  of  our  citizens  in  removing  nuisances 
when  notified  so  to  do,  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  corporation  authorities, 
including  the  Board  of  Health,  and  to  the  vigilant  and  activi*  efforts  of  the 
sanitary  company,  are  due  in  a  great  measure,  under  Providence,  our  exemption 
from  pestilence  and  a  remaikable  prevalence  of  gi»od  health  in  our  community. 

Since  tiie  formation  of  the  sanitary  company,  under  the  act  of  Congrects,  fre- 
quent instances  have  occurred  where  the  duties  of  the  officeri*,  and  even  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  mngiftrates,  has  been  questioned,  and  not  unlVequently  has 
the  health  of  the  community  been  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  continiiunce  of  the 
most  glaring  nuisances  Ami)ng  tliese  may  be  mentioned  slHUghter-himses, 
fat  and  bi»ne-boiling  csfablibhrnents,  hide  and  t^illow  warehouses,  &c.,  &c. 
These  hot-beds  of  pestilence  are  increasing  so  fast  with  the  growth  of  the  city 
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as  to  create  seiiona  alArm  and  indignation  ou.tbe  part  of  many  citizens  living  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  another  class  of  nuisances  requiring  legisla- 
tive attention,  viz.,  unsafe  and  dilapidated  buildings,  foul  cellars,  cellars  with 
standing  and  stagnant  water,  over-crowded  tenement  houses  with  improperly 
arranged  privies,  and  in  such  proximity  as  to  cause  much  apprehension  for  the 
health  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  located.  In  nearly  all  the  above 
cases  it  is  held,  before  the  nuisance  can  be  abated,  that  a  notice  should  be  served 
on  the  offending  party  by  the  ward  or  health  commissioner,  thus  delaying  the 
execution  of  the  law  and  leaving  the  police  officer  but  a  passive  spectator,  and 
the  nuisance  to  continue  for  months,  if  the  complaint  is  not  abandoned  altogether. 

PUBLIC   SEWERS. 

Serious  and  well-founded  complaints  have  been  frequently  made  to  thid  de- 
partment of  the  unarched  portions  of  some  of  the  public  sewers  which  ran 
through  tlie  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  city,  and  which  demand  early  con- 
sideration. These  sewers  are  emitting  forth  an  intolerable  and  pernicious  odor, 
which  can  only  le  realized  from  tlie  fact  that,  besides  being  the  source  of  de- 
posit from  numerous  water-closets  within  their  reach,  they  are  also  found  to  be 
convenient  receptaelec?  for  all  kinds  of  offal  and  dead  animals. 

OPEN    LOTS    AND    HUMPLXG   QROU.NDS. 

Tiie  open  lots  within  the  thickly  populated  portions  of  the  District  are  the 
cause  of  much  complaint,  as  they  are  found  to  be  a  convenient  place  of  deposit 
for  offensive  slops  and  garbage  whenever  they  can  be  placed  there  without  de- 
tection. It  is  suggested  that  a  law  be  enacted  compelling  the  owners  to  have 
them  properly  enclosed. 

Many  complaints  arc  made  of  lots  and  squares  of  ground  in  the  less  densely 
populated  but  rapidly  improving  portions  of  the  two  municipalities  being  made 
the  dumping  grounds  for  filth,  oyster  shells,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  which 
should  be  speedily  checked  by  law. 

FILTHY   Ai\D   OVER-CROWDED   TENEMENT   HOUSES. 

In  nfer  je  to  this  class  of  nuisances,  which  are  to  be  found  principally  on 
the  borders  of  the  city,  and  which  are  mostly  occupied  by  colored  people,  it  i^* 
worthy  '  f  remark  that  the  utmost  attention  has  been  given  by  the  officers  of  the 
Frcedmen's  Bureau,  in  conjunction  with  the  sanitary  company  of  this  depart- 
ment, to  having  all  those  habitations  of  misery  aud  unheal thfulnes^  cleau$e<l 
and  whitewashed  during  the  presient  summer. 

In  pursuance  of  this  end  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  furnished  four  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  barrels  of  lime,  besides  brushes,  buckets,  &c.,  with  which  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  tenements  have  been  whitewashed, 
cleansed,  and  purified.  In  cases  of  iniirmity,  old  age,  or  sickness,  labor  has  al5<> 
been  furni««}ied  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  accomplishing  the  above  object  It 
is  probably  owing  to  this  timely  precaution,  together  wiih  the  efforts  of  the  sani- 
tary company  and  the  judicious  measures  taken  by  the  city  authorities  in  disio- 
fecting  the  alleys,  &c.,  that  the  health  of  the  Didtrict  has  been  preserved. 

FKRKV-BOATS  AND  STEAM  BOILERS,  ETC. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress  setting  apart  a  sanitary  company, 
which  requires  said  company  to  visit  and  make  inspection  of  ferry  boatN  &c. 
the  members  of  this  company  have  performed  that  duty,  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  have  found  the  boilers,  life-preservers,  &c.,  as  required  by  law.    There 
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are  now  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  steam  boilers  in  use  in  this  District,  wliich 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  are  being  constantly  increased  in  number. 
The  board  would  here  again  renew  its  language  held  in  their  last  annual  report 
in  reference  to  a  more  rigid  and  comprehensive  code  of  sanitary  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  this  District : 

"Here  we  have  the  capital  of  our  nation  visited  by  persons  not  only  from 
all  portions  of  our  country,  but  by  representatives  from  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth.  Here  also  reside  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  the  chief  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  officers  of  our  own 
government.  These  circumstances  would  seem  to  demand  of  our  government 
efficient  sanitary  laws  and  a  well  appointed  and  adequate  police  force  to  protect 
all  the  interests  here  assembled." 

LICBiXSBS. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  23, 1866,  it  is  required  that  all  licenses 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  District  must  receive  the  approval  of  this 
board  before  such  license  can  be  considered  valid  by  any  of  the  authorities  of 
the  District. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  board  six 
hundred  and  eleven  licenses  to  retail  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors;  of  this 
number,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  have  received  its  approval,  and  fifty -three 
have  been  disapproved.  Of  persons  holding  approved  licenses,  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  have  been  fined  for  violations  of  law  since  their  approval,  and  by 
a  resolution  of  the  board  will  not  again  be  licensed  in  Novem^  r  next,  when  the 
licenses  now  in  force  expire. 

It  is  believed  that  the  working  of  this  law  has  had  a  very  salutary  effect 
upon  the  venders  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Under  previously  existing  law,  only 
a  fine  could  be  imposfed  upon  persons  guilty  of  violating  ordinances  in  reference 
to  the  disposal  of  spirituous  liquors.  But  the  profits  accruing  from  this  class 
of  business  are  so  large  that  most  persons  engaged  therein  are  willing  to  offset 
the  risks  of  being  prosecuted  and  fined  against  the  profits  they  would  derive 
from  selling  in  violation  of  law,  if  they  were  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  detected. 
In  fact,  in  many  cases  liquors  were  sold  openly  in  violation  of  law,  since  the 
offenders  derived  a  large  profit  after  deducting  fines  and  costs  imposed  therefor. 
Under  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  however,  not  only  are  violators  liable  to  the 
fines  prescribed,  but  all  holders  of  licenses  approved  by  the  board  have  been 
duly  notified  that  such  of  them  as  are  detected  in  selling  liquors  in  violation  of 
law  will  not  again  have  their  licenses  approved  if  presented. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  board  to  be  able  to  report  that  drunken- 
ness and  consequent  disorderly  conduct  have  greatly  diminished  during  the  past 
year.  Especially  is  this  true  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  It  is  now  but  rarely  that 
an  intoxicated  person  is  seen  upon  our  stieets  on  the  Sabbath,  and  none  but  the 
lower  class  of  liquor  dealers  engage  in  clandestine  traffic  on  that  day.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  believed  that  the  law  requiring  licenses  to  be  approved  by  the 
board  before  they  can  be  considered  valid,  does  not  confer  upon  them  the  power 
to  revoke  such  licenses  when  the  parties  holding  them  prove  to  be  unworthy  by 
frequent  violations  of  law,  or  keep  disorderly  houses.  It  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested that  the  law  be  so  amended  in  this  respect  that  the  board  shall  have 
power  to  revoke  licenses  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  when,  in  its  opinion,  consid- 
erations of  the  public  good  demand  it. 

DETECTIVK  DEPARTMBiNT.  ' 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  statistics  of  the  workings  of  this  corps 
that  will  adequately  represent  the  amount  of  work  actually  performed  by  the^e 
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officers.  A  very  large  portion  of  their  labor  makes  no  show  upon  the  records. 
These  men  are  frequently  required  to  watch  suspected  parties  or  known  thieves 
and  criminals  for  aays  and  weeks,  with  no  results  of  which  a  computation  can 
be  made.  Patieuce,  industry,  shrewdness,  and  tact  must  be  brought  into  con- 
stant exercise  by  the  successful  detective.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  which 
the  detective  officers  connected  with  this  department  have  been  called  upon  to 
perform  has  been  well  done,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  detective  office,  viz  : 

Number  of  robberies  reported  during  the  year 576 

Number  of  arrests  made  during  the  year 462 

Amount  of  property  lost  or  stolen $5S,504  46 

Amount  of  property  recovered 15,G9I  40 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  property  clerk 4,068  32 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  owners 1 1,623  08 

Amount  of  property  taken  from  prisoners  and  relumed  to  the  same  3,599  75 

Of  the  above  amount  of  property  reported  lost  or  stolen,  $2,136  have  been 
recovered  by  precinct  officers,  and  $1,737  by  the  owners. 

Experience  teaches  that  persons  who  report  robberies  usually  claim  that  their 
loss  is  two  or  three  times  its  real  value.  This  remark  will  account,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  difference  in  the  amounts  reported  lost  or  stolen  and  the  amounts 
recovered. 

magistrates'  courts. 

This  board  cannot  but  again  urge  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  petty  courts  of  this  District.  In  several 
instances  persons  hold  commissions  as  justices  of  the  peace  and  undertake  to 
discharge  the  duties  incident  to  that  office  who  are  entirely  unfitt^'d  for  these 
positions,  not  only  in  character  and  intelligence,  but  in  their  personal  habits 
and  deportment. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  February  22,  1867, 
entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  proceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  any  justice  of  the  peace  is  entitled 
to  issue  a  special  warrant  returnable  before  himself  for  an  assault,  an  assault 
and  battery,  or  an  affray,  and  upon  a  hearing  of  the  charge  can  impose  a  fine 
and  costs.  The  practical  working  of  this  law  shows  that  warrants  are  issued 
and  parties  arrested  on  the  most  trivial  charges,  and  the  arrested  party  mulcted 
in  a  fine  and  costs  on  testimony  which  would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
were  not  the  justice  under  the  law  allowed  to  retain  costs.  Instances  are 
reported  where  oppressive  fines  and  costs  have  been  imposed  upon  poor  and 
unfortunate  persons  for  the  most  trifling  offences ;  others  are  reported  where 
only  costs  are  imposed  and  the  charge  against  the  accused  dismissed.  Nor  is 
any  bond  required  of  the  justice  compelling  him  to  account  for  fines  imposed  to 
the  treasurer  of  this  board,  as  is  demanded  of  magistrates  selected  by  this  board. 
Moreover,  a  person  who  commits  an  assault  or  an  assault  and  battery  upon 
another  can,  under  this  law,  go  before  a  magistrate  and  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  and  only  a  fine  can  be  imposed,  which  must  be  collected  as  a  civil  debt. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  being  so,  an  irresponsible  person,  witboni 
property,  can  go  about  our  streets  assaulting  whom  he  pleases,  and  no  punish- 
ment can  be  inflicted  because  under  this  law  the  fine  becomes  a  civil  debt  and 
the  accused  has  no  property  upon  which  a  levy  can  be  made  for  the  amount  of 
the  fine. 

The  board  would  earnestly  suggest  that  to  secure  a  proper  administration  of 
justice  this  law  should  be  speedily  amended  in  these  particulars. 
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POLICE    TELEGRAPH. 

This  important  auxiliary  to  police  operations  has  been  used  to  great  advan- 
tage during  the  past  year.  As  a  police  agent  its  value  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. The  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  reports  that  there  have  been  trans- 
mitted over  the  wires  during  the  year  17,459  messages  of  which  a  record  has 
J3eeD  kept,  and  that  fully  as  many  more  have  passed  between  station-houses,  of 
which  no  record  has  been  kept  at  the  central  office.  There  have  been  136  lost 
children  restored  to  parents  through  its  agency,  and  97  lost  horses  returned  to 
their  owners.  Besiaes  the  above,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  great  public  convenience 
in  many  other  ways. 

The  tabular  exhibits  submitted  herewith  represent  in  a  more  detailed  manner 
the  workings  of  the  police  force  during  the  past  year. 

Attention  is  also  respectfully  called  to  the  annexed  reports  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  board,  the  property  clerk,  and  the  board  of  surgeons,  setting  forth  the  opera- 
tions of  their  respective  offices. 


No.  1.- 

^Table  showing  the  disposition  of 

thtf 

wrce. 

Precincts. 

11 

.S 

1 
1 

i 

1 

p 

1 

H 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

12 
26 
22 
24 
23 
31 
27 
20 

15 

3 

29 

4 

1 

26 

5 

27 

6 

27 

7 

I 
1 
1 

36 

8 

32 

10 

25 

1 

] 

J 

] 

Sanitary 

1 

1 

11 
6 

12 

Detectives 

7 

Total 

1 

I 

10 

20 

202 

4 

238 

No.  2. —  Table  shotoing  time  lost  by  sickness  and  other  causes. 

Precincts.                                                                                                                         .  Days. 

1 

2 139 

3 281 

4 416 

5 743 

6 515 

7 510 

« 556 

10 372 

Detectiyes 48 

Sanitary 500 

Total 4,060 
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No.  3. — Table  showing  number  of  arrests  in  each  precinct. 


Precincts. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Sftiiitary  . 

251 
928 
3,768 
1,254 
2,437 
2,783 
3,166 
1.5&5 
1,696 
424 

54 
259 
323 
393 
687 
236 
610 
366 
808 

47 

305 

2 

1,187 

3 

2,091 

4 

1,647 

5 

3,124 

6 

3,019 

7 

3,776 

8 

1,951 

10 ; 

2,504 

Detectives 

471 

Total 

16.292 

3,783 

20,075 

No.  4  —  Table  showing  the  ages  of  the  males  arrested,  classified. 


Precincts. 

From  10  to  20. 

s 

i 

s 

o 

1 

Sanitary .' 

5 
200 
312 
221 
338 
581 
639 
224 
260 
70 

35 
238 
606 
395 
1,100 
913 
950 
477 
669 
222 

78 
302 
437 
289 
525 
644 
901 
460 
379 

82 

133 
188 
413 
349 
474 
645 
676 
424 
379 
51^ 

251 

2 

9^ 

3 

l,7ft3 

4 

5 

2,437 

6    

2,7«J 
:t,iti6 

7 

8 

l,5o5 

10 

1,696 

Detectives 

424 

Total 

2,859 

5,605 

4,097 

3,731 

16,292 

No.  5. —  Table  showing  the  ages  of  the  females  arrested,  classified. 


Precincts. 

a 

o 

7 

40 
52 
34 

104 
60 

116 
59 

155 
11 

1 

o 

a 

i 

o 

§ 

o 

Tout. 

Sanitary 

10 

95 

99 

139 

384 

71 

173 

116 

405 

26 

13 

83 

101 

121 

131 

57 

195 

114 

362 

7 

24 
41 
71 
99 
68 
48 
126 
77 
86 
3 

54 

2 

259 

3 

323 

4 

393 

5 

6^7 

6 

236 

7 

610 

8 

366 

10 

806 

Detectives 

47 

Total 

638 

1,518 

984 

643 

3.7S3 
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No.  6. — Recapitulation  of  offencest  classified. 
Offences  Against  the  person. 
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Adultery 

Assault 

Assault  and  battery 

Assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill 

Assault  on  policemen .- 

Attempt  at  rape 

Aiding  and  assisting  to  escape 

Accessory  to  murder 

Bigamy 

Bastardy 

Disorderly  conduct 

Deserters 

Fast  riding  or  driving 

Fighting  in  the  streets 

Fugitives 

Habitual  drunkenness 

Intoxication v 

Intoxication  and  disorderly 

Insanity 

Interfering  with  policemen  . ., 

Indecent  exposure  of  the  person 

Keeping  disorderly  house 

Keeping  bawdy-house 

Miscellaneous  misdemeanors 

Murder 

Perjury 

Rape 

Rioting 

Resisting  officer 

Threats  of  violence 

Vagrancy 

Witness  to  murder  confined  in  default  of  security 

Total  ..• 


Males. 

Females.. 

5 

2 

70 

16 

798 

151 

56 

5 

4 
13 

5 

I 

1 

4 

28 

3,403 

1,458 

66 

90 

368 

57 

51 

9 

3 

5 

2, 154 

252 

1,881 

487 

7 

3 

1 

179 

1 

7 

19 

7 

35 

172 

252 

11 

2 

5 

3 

10 

28 

21 

I 

365 

186 

338 

111 

13 

4 

10,164 

3,060 

Total. 


7 

66 

949 

61 

4 

13 

0 

1 

4 

28 

4,861 

66 

90 

425 

60 

8 

2,406 

2,368 

10 

1 

180 

26 

42 

424 

13 

8 

10 

28 

22 

551 

449 

17 


13,224 


No.  7 — Recapitulation  of  ojffences,  classified. 


Offences  against  property. 


Arson 

Attempt  at  burglary I 

Attempt  to  steal 

Burglary 

Cruelty  to  animals 

Embezzlement 

Forgery 

Fraud. 

Grand  larceny 

Qambling 

Malicious  mischief 

Obtaining  goods  or  money  under  false  pretences 

Passing  counterfeit  money 

Petit  larceny 

Picking  pockets 

Robbery 

Receiving  stolen  goods - 

Suspicion 

SeUm^  lottery  policies  or  tickets 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances 

Total 


Males. 


Females. 


11 

4 

17 

43 

29 

1 

9 

53 

572 

185 

88 

75 

15 

559 

12 

49 

68 

589 

3 

3,746 


3 

96 

1 

11 

9 

2 

190 


19 
63 


326 


6,128 


723 


Total. 


13 
4 

17 

.44 

29 

1 

9 

56 

668 

186 

99 

84 

17 

749 

12 

49 

87 

652 

3 

4,072 


6,851 
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No.  8. — Nativity  and  number  of  those  arrested,  classified. 

United  States,  white 8,027 

United  States,  colored 6,136 

Ireland 3,873 

Germany 1,595 

Italy./. te 

EDfrland 131 

France 97 

Scotland .* 78 

Belginm 4 

Canada 23 

Poland 7 

Spain 8 

Switzerland 6 

Wales 3 

Sweden 3 

Hungary 8 

Russia  10 

Prussia  - 6 

Denmark 1 

Total 20,075 


No.  9. — Table  showing  trades  and  callings  of  persons  arrested. 


Artists 11 

Apprentices 15 

Auctioneers 25 

Actors 29 

Advents J54 

Architects 4 

Boatmen 139 

Barbers 104 

Barkeepers 100 

Bookkeepers 5 

Blacksmiths 138 

Bricklayers 115 

Brickmakers 42 

Butchers 324 

Bakers 139 

Bookbinders 29 

Brewers 44 

Broom>makers 5 

Boiler-makers 2 

Bankers 4 

Brokers 4 

BiM-posters 7 

Block  and  pump-makers 9 

Carpenters 452 

Clerks 711 

Cigar-makers 16 

Confectioners 20 

Contractors 15 

Coachmakers 34 

Cabinet-makers 33 

Cartmen 219 

County  constables 9 

Coopers 20 

Coachmen 4 

Calkers 1 

Cooks 47 

Conductors 15 

Chair-makers 1 

Clock-makers 3 

Dentists 8 


Dress-makers 3 

Dairymen 61 

Drovers 23 

Dyers 13 

Druggists 21 

Disiillers 8 

Engineers 36 

Engravers 8 

Exnressmen 1 

Fisnermen v 44 

Farmers 266 

Firemen 15 

Grocers 166 

Gardeners 66 

Gamblers 53 

Groggery-keepers 279 

Gas-mters 79 

Hackmon 248 

Hatters 13 

Hotel-keepers 40 

Hucksters 320 

Housekeepers l.lc^ 

Horse-farriere 5 

Hostlers 51 

Harness-makers 21 

Jewellers 30 

Junk-shopkeepers 31 

Laborers 4,687 

Lawyers 44 

Livery -stable  keepers 32 

Lamplighters 1 

Locksmiths 6 

Merchants 411 

Mechanics 23 

Machinists 64 

Musicians 70 

Millers. » 

Magistrates 3 

Marines l^ 

Messengers 5S 
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Moulders 23 

Newsboys 108 

Nurses 3 

Occupation  unknown 1, 155 

Ojstennen 16 

Peddlers 107 

Printers 182 

Physicians 55 

Plasterers 80 

Prostitutes 1,499 

Painters 186 

Pavers 30 

Pawnbrokers ^- .  19 

Police  officers 13 

Preachers 6 

Pickpockets 2 

Porters 33 

Policy  dealers 6 

Restaurant  keepers 354 

Ra((-pickers 14 

Reporters 19 

Riggers 3 

Soldiers 1,214 

Servants 1,209 

Shoemakers 233 

Sutlers 1 

Stonecutters 110 


Sailors 225 

Scboolma8t«rs 12 

Scissor-grinders -  1 

Saddlers 21 

Students 373 

Shoe-blacks 237 

Scavengers 34 

Sailmakers 18 

Seamstresses 20 

Stewards 1 

Tailors 115 

Teamsters 87 

Tinners 79 

Tobacconists 26 

Telegraphists 7 

Tanners 3 

Thieves 213 

Tavern-keepers 65 

Upholsterers 32 

Umbrella-makers 1 

United  States  detectives 1 

Washerwomen 52 

Watchmen 67 

Watermen 8 

Wheelwrights 14 

Total 20,075 


Statistical  record  of  nuisances ^  ^.,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1867. 

Number  of  nuisances  reported  at  central  office : 

Number  of  written  notices  served 3,  425 

Number  of  nuisances  abated  on  verbal  notice  by  sanitary  officers 6,  922 

Total 10,  347 


Those  nuisances  for  wbicb  written  notices  have  been  served  may  be  classified 
as  follows,  viz : 

Number  of  filthy  and  leaky  privies 1 ,  247 

filthy  yards 161 

cellars  with  standing  and  stagnant  water 174 

sewers  in  filthy  condition 10 

cellars  in  filthy  condition 21 

stables  in  filthy  condition 38 

slanghter-houses  in  filthy  condition 21 

hog  pens  in  filthy  condition  and  contrary  to  law 80 

lots  in  filthy  condition 74 

gutters  in  filthy  condition 92 

houses  in  filthy  condition 20 

alleys  in  filthy  condition 383 

lots  below  grade 61 

pools  of  stagnant  water 171 

nydrants  and  street  washers  leaky,  &c 72 

buildings  in  unsafe  condition 54 

sheds  in  unsafe  condition 10 

chimneys  in  unsafe  condition 22 
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Number  of  pavements  out  of  repair,  &c 37 

improper  drains 78 

persons  throwing  slops  and  garbage  in  streets 178 

persons  throwing  rubbish,  &c.,  in  streets 262 

nouses  without  privies 39 

obstructions  to  streets  and  alleys 59 

unlawful  privies '48 

streets  and  bridges  unsafe 13 

Total ! 3,  425 

Number  of  nuisances  abated  during  the  year 10, 296 

nuisances  abated  by  order  of  the  department 3, 374 

nuisances  abated  on  verbal  notice  by  officers 6,  922 

nuisances  unabated 51 


Those  nuisances  abated  by  order  of  the  department  may  be  classified  as 
follows,  viz : 

Number  of  filthy  and  leaky  privies 1 ,  237 

filthy  yards 159 

cellars  with  standing  and  stagnant  water 169 

sewers  in  filthy  condition 10 

cellars  in  filthy  condition 20 

stables  in  filthy  condition 37 

slaughter-houses  in  filthy  condition 20 

hog  pens  in  filthy  condition 78 

lots  in  filthy  condition 69 

gutters  in  filthy  condition 91 

houses  in  filthy  condition IS 

alleys  in  filthy  condition 3S1 

lots  below  grade 60 

pools  of  stagnant  water 167 

hydrants  and  street  washers  leaky,  &c 71 

buildings  in  unsafe  condition 49 

sheds  in  unsafe  condition 10 

chimneys  in  unsafe  condition 22 

pavements  out  of  repair 35 

improper  drains 76 

perfcons  throwing  garbage,  &c.,  in  streets 178 

persons  throwing  rubbish,  &c.,  in  streets 262 

houses  without  privies ^ 

obstructions  to  streets  and  alleys 59 

unlawful  privies 48 

streets  and  bridges  unsafe 10 

Total 3, 374 
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Statutical  record  of  slaughter-houses  Jar  the  year  ending  September  30,  1867. 


1 

-      1 

Police  precinct. 

•11 

Number 
good  condition. 

1 

II 

i- 

Number 
alves,  sheep,  &c. 
slaughtered. 

Number  of 
DO  slaughtered. 

.2 

.s 

bee 

^  1 

2d  precinct... 

37 

30 

7 

4,824 

15,348 

11,436 

31,608 

:V1  precinct... 

;J2 

32 

3,707 

11,195 

3,035 

17,937 

4  th  precinct . . 

5 

3 

2 

100 

2,820       2,920 

i>{\\  precinct . . 
(Uh  precinct . . 

1 

1 

30 

30 

1 

1 

786 

840 

,     3,626  1 

7th  precinct . . 

6 

4 

2 

521 

1,824 

6,407 

8,75? 

Hih  precinct-. 

12 

11 

1 

2,300 

9,643 

1,868 

13,811 

li^th  precinct .. 

7 

16 

1 

2.312 

5,375 

3,497 

11,184  1 

Total 

101 

88 

13 

14,549 

44,255 

29,063 

87,867  1 

1 

Remarks. 


Of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  slaughter- 
houBCrt  givea  ia 
this  return,  slxty- 
ono  aro  in  opera* 
tion  within  the 
citieg,  and  forty 
in  the  county. 


Return  of  hone  and  fat  boiling  establishments,  and  hide  and  tallow  ware- 
houses,  tfC. 


Police  precinct. 

1 

a 

SI 

1. 

3| 

Condition. 

Remarks. 

Good, 

Bad. 


*2d  precinct 

1 
3 

'"'b' 

1 

1 
3 

Of  the  whole  number  of  those 

3d  precinct 

e^tabHshmGnts  six  are   in 

4ih  precinct 

the  corporate  limits,  and 
three  are  in  the  county. 

?)th  precinct 

1 

i 

1 

6th  precinct 

7th  precinct 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

^'th  precinct 

lOth  precinct 

Total 

9 

7 

2          8 

1 

Miscellaneous  duty  performedt  ^,j  by  the  sanitary  company  during  the  year. 

Amount  of  fines  imposed  (for  violations  of  corporation  orders) $964  37 

Number  of  sick  and  destitute  persons  sent  to  hospital 26 

friendless  persons  buried 30 

lost  children  restored  to  parents,  &c 6 

dead  horses,  cows,  &c.,  reported  and  removed 86 1 

dead  hogs,  dogs,  &c.,  reported  and  removed 786 
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Property  Rooms,  No.  2  Louisiana  Avenue, 

Washington,  October,  1867. 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Police  at  its  last  Besston,  I 
have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  a  report  of  the  business  of  this  office  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  ultimo. 

The  property  (including  money)  received  at  this  office  from  all  Bonrces  has 
been  estimated  at  the  value  of  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
dollars  and  eighty-five  cents,  ($12,891)  85.)  of  which  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty- two  dollars  and  ninety  cents  was  returned  from  the 
detective  branch  of  the  service.  During  the  same  time  the  amount  of  thirteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  and  eighty  cents  ($13,240  80)  has  been 
delivered  to  owners  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  law,  of  which  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents  ($4,172  53)  was  from 
returns  by  detectives.  On  July  1st  a  sale  of  unclaimed  property  wajs  made, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents, 
($560  29,)  the  expenses  of  which  were  sixty-eight  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents, 
leaving  the  net  sum  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  three  cents, 
($492  03,)  which  was  duly  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  for  the  policemen's  fund. 
The  lieutenants  of  police  have  made  weekly  returns  to  this  office  of  property 
and  money  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  force,  including  the  detectives,  to 
whom  delivered,  and  by  what  authority.  It  is  found  from  an  analysis  that  the 
amount  thus  reported  as  delivered  to  owners  and  others  than  this  office  during 
the  year  ending  the  30th  ultimo,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,  ($227,878  35.) 
Enclosed  is  respectfully  submitted  a  detailed  tabular  statement  showing  the 
receipts  and  deliveries  during  each  month  of  the  year  referred  to.  Also,  as 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  property  operations  of  the  department,  I  sub- 
mit a  statement  prepared  from  the  weekly  returns  showing  the  amount  returned 
as  the  monthly  receipts  and  deliveries  at  the  several  stations  for  the  year  just 
closed. 

Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  R.  HERRICK, 

Ffperty  CUrk. 

Dr.  Gha8.  H.  Nichols, 

President  Board  of  Police. 
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Tabular  statement  of  property  and  money  received  at  the  office  of  the  property 
elerk,  and  delivered  therefrom  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1867. 


When  received  from  precincts : 

October,  18(56 $1,028 

November,  1H66 342 

December,  1866 378 

January,  1867 1,510 


February,  1867 

March,  1867 

April,  1867 , 

May,1867 

Juue,  1867 , 

July,1867 

August,  1867 

September,  1867  . 


398 
563 
146 
873 
477 
844 
626 
874 


Total 8,066  95 


When  received  from  detective  office : 

October,1866  353  50 

November,1866 1,000  00 

'                        190  50 

440  87 

454  00 

514  00! 

633  53 

555  00 

114  50  I 

221  00 

345  50 

10  50 


December,  1866 
January,  1867  .. 
February,  1867 . 
March,  1867.... 

April,  1867 

May,  1867 

June,  1867 

July,  1867 

August,  1867  ... 
September,  1867 


Total. 


4,832  90 
8,066  95 


Total  receipts 12,899  85 


Precinct  returns  delivered  to  owners : 

October,  1866 $1,937  92 

November,  1866 389  70 

December,  1866 1,022  00 

January,  1867 412  18 

February,  1667 1,412  69 

March,  1867 506  63 

April,  1867 62;i  90 

May,1867 514  98 

June,  1807 a^»I  00 

July,  1867 8:^5  27 

Augujjt,  1867 200  00 

September,  1867 862  00 

Total 9,068  27 

Detective  office  returns  delivered : 

October,  1866 776  00 

November,  1866 1,008  00 

December.  1«66 181  00 

January,  1867 213  75 

February,  1867 420  50 

March,  1867 200  00 

April,  1867 757  53 

May,  1867 100  00 

Juue,  1867 51  00 

July,1867  70  00 

August,  1867 20  00 

September,  1867 374  75 

Total 4,172  53 

9,068  27 

Total  receipts 13.240  80 


Return  of  property  and  money  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police^  and  delivered  to  owners  or  others. 


IConth 
and  year. 


1868. 
Oetober 
KoTflmber 
Deeenber 

1W7. 
Janaary.. 
Fobroanr 
March... 
Aprd.... 

MHjr 

Jane .... 

J«Uy 

Aogiui... 
Septamb^r 

Total. 


Fredocta. 


Second.    Third.     Foartfa.     Fifth.       SUtb.      Seven  tb.    Eighth.    Tenth. 


$339 
T70  00 
SS6  00 

375  00 


500 
77  SO 
lfi3  50 
430  00 
30  50 
420  00 


3,866  16 


186  81 
i;854  83 
1,640  75 

430  S8 

536  78 

8SQ5:i 

9U3  6.i 

343  13 

71M  tift 

1.937  4 

8.9.^64 

I.9U5  53 


14,878  77 


88 13, 


$112 
325  OU 
421  65 

307  00 

30  00 

1. 680  5:1 

25  00 

44  35 

3:r7  7U 

321  00 

50U 

103  87 


1,703  99 


871  87 
198  3d 
3.338  34 

2,069  03 

1,318  08 

374  24 

405  57 
1, 361  30 
3.251  38 
1,316  64 

561  34 


|3, 143  99 
3.364  61 
4,788  54 

2.156  58 
2, 629  29 
3. 372  55 
1,517  93 
1,203  14 
1.021  00 
3.243  17 
1.263  43 
1.366  72 


1110,975  37 
I.8(i9  07 
3,290  99 


2,153 
1.712 
1,94U 
3,144 
1,150 
812 
6,808 
1,28:J 
1,170 


$673  60 
8;.'8  33 
308  95 

233  25 
3-22  24 
1«7  79 
574  43 
4tr7  64 
1:15:15 
T)3  08 
274  10 
486  88 


$442  90 

499  87 

1,476  43 

295  52 

i:r2  (X) 

57  71 
342  62 
598  06 
181  77 
363  68 
325  04 
7:18  00 


19.799  89  26,969  05|  136,342  555, i»8  635,453  60  13,634  79|  227.878  35 


Detect- 
ive!. 


Total 
amoauta. 


$220  00 

1,285  OU 

816  00 

1,530  98 

1.202  98 

1.606  02 

1,122  90 

3,918  67 

147  25 

286  01 

583  98 

885  00 


$120,966  11 
iO.  995  06 
16,367  65 

9, 552  89 
7, 8H3  .W 

10.051  66 
7.663  88 
8.327  46 
4.MI4  43 

16. 389  42 
H,  u:i5  23 
6,931  27 
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Office  of  the  Trbasurbr,  No.  2  Louisiana  Avbnub, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October,  18C7. 
Gkntlemen  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement  of  my  accoanU 
with  the  United  States  as  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Police,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1867,  with  a  letter  from  William  Hemphill  Jones,  esq.,  acting 
First  Comptroller,  approving  the  same. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.  MURTAGII. 

Treasvrcr, 
The  BOARD'OF  COMMISSIONKBS 

of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 


The  United  States  in  account  with  William  J.  Murtagh^  treasurer  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Police,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 
Dr.  ^  Cr. 


Month. 


July 

August 

September  . 
October  — 
November.. 
December . . 
January  . . . 
February  .. 

March 

April 

M!ay 

June 


Disbursements  for  the 
United  States. 


Expenditures 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Unexpended  balance 

Total 


Amount. 


$16,663  75 
11,882  93 
11,831  26 
11,864  33 
12,612  70 
12,344  79 
13,609  40 
16,670  72 
16,582  45  I 
17,332  57 
16,820  63 
17,679  79 
19,487  41 


195,382  73 


Advances  from  the  treasury. 


Balance  from  last  fiscal  year 
Requisition 

!!!!do!!!!!]!!!!"l^!I!!!! 

....do 

....do 

....do 

-...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 


Amoimt 


$878  06 
14,000  00 
15,000  00 
12,000  00 
12,000  00 
14,000  00 
12,000  00 
12,000  00 
15,000  00 
18,000  00 
18,000  00 
17,864  67 
34,640  00 


195,35S73 


Treasury  Department,  First  Comptroller's  Office, 

September  19,  1867. 
Sir  :  Your  accounts  for  salaries  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  during  the  quarter  ending  on  the  30th  June  last  hare  been 
adjusted,  per  report  No.  161,473,  and  there  is  found  due  the  United  States  a 
balance  of  Si 9,487  41,  agreeing  with  your  statement. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

AVM.  HEMPHILL  JONES, 

Acting  Comptroller, 
William  J.  Murtaoh,  Esq., 

Treasurer  Mtt/opolitan  Board  of  Police, 


Surgeons*  Department  Metropolitan  Police. 

Washington,  D,  C,  October  I,  1867. 
Joint  report  of  the  surgeons  of  police  for  the  year  commencing  October  1, 
1866,  and  ending  September  30,  1867,  "embracing  the  number  of  the  member? 
of  the  police  force  under  medical  treatment ;  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  and  the 
result  of  treatment ;  the  average  time  lost  on  account  of  sickness ;  the  number 
of  deaths  ;  the  pfesent  condition  of  the  station-houses,  and  other  information.'^ 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Police,  adopted  September  19* 
1807: 
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Table  shofoing  "  the  number  of  men  under  medical  treatment,  the  number  qfc€ues 
treated,  and  the  number  of  day 9  and  average  time  lost  on  account  of  sickness 
during  the  year." 


Surgical  district 

Number   under 
medical  treat- 
ment. 

'Si 

1 

r 

• 
Averae^e    time 
lost  by    each 
man. 

First 

57 
66 
79 

J50 
192 
228 

585 
1,325 
1,542 

3A 

Second 

Thlid 

Total 

202 

570 

3,452 

6^ 

Ckusificattan  of  diseases, — Abscess,  asthma,  bilious  fever,  bronchitis,  boils, 
buboj  colds,  convulsious,  chills,  cholera-morbus,  consumptioD,  diarrhoea,  diph- 
theria, dysentery,  deafness,  derangement  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels,  ery- 
sipelas, gastric  fever,  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  bowels  and  bladder,  indigestion, 
intermittent  fever,  injuries  received  on  duty,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  face, 
glands,  throat,  hands  and  feet,  irritation  of  the  spine,  neuralgia,  nervous  pros- 
tration, pneumonia,  piles,  pleurisy,  paralysis,  rheumatism  and  ulcerations. 

In  the  first  surgical  district  no  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year. 

In  the  second  surgical  district  there  has  been  one  death  ;  cause,  consumption. 

In  the  third  surgical  district  no  deaths  have  occurred  since  the  organization 
of  the  force. 

"  The  result  of  treatment"  has  been  successful,  every  patient  (with  the  excep- 
tion named  above)  having  been  restored  to  his  usual  health. 

The  station-houses  in  the  first  surgical  district  are  visited  from  two  to  three 
times  a  week,  and  generally  found  neat  and  clean. 

The  following  repairs  and  additions  are  suggested,  viz  :  In  the  third  precinct, 
a  new  porch  and  stairway  to  the  lodgers'  room,  and  the  cells,  water-closets, 
benches,  floor,  and  side  door  to  prison  repaired. 

In  the  fourth  precinct,  attention  is  called  to  the  east  side  wall  of  the  buildings 
it  is  in  bad  condition,  and  admits  the  rain  through  the  wall.  The  water-closet, 
also  need  repairs.  Also,  would  recommend  that  a  flue  be  built  in  this  prison  to 
allow  the  egress  of  smoke,  instead  of  the  pipes  being  exposed  to  the  weather. 

In  the  fifth  precinct,  the  furnaces  should  be  attended  to  ;  last  winter  they 
consumed  a  great  quantity  of  coal  and  produced  but  little  heat.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  cupola  on  this  building  is  not  well  secured  to  the  roof,  causing  it 
to  leak  badly,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  station-houses  in  the  second  medical  district : 

The  station-house  in  the  second  precinct  is  a  one-story  frame  .building  on 
Seventh  street  west,  between  S  and  T  streets  north,  which  is  not  only  too  small, 
but  is  wet  and  unhealthy,  and  entirely  unfit  in  every  respect  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  used.  The  central  guard -house,  Louisiana  avenue,,  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  streets  west,  is  used  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  precinct  stations. 
It  is  large  and  commodious,  and  with  the  following  repairs  would  be  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  a  station-house.  The  roof  over  the  sleeping  room  leaks 
badly,  so  that  the  beds  are  often  wet.  A  door  should  be  hung*  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sleeping  room,  so  that  the  noise  of  the  prisoners,  and  foul  air  from  the 
cells,  could  be  kept  from  this  room.    The  men  state  that  they  axe  often  kept 
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awake  by  the  noise  of  the  prisonera,  and  the  air  late  at  night  becomes  Tery 
offensive,  which  is  owing  to  defective  ventilation  in  the  sleeping  room  and  from 
the  want  of  a  door  to  keep  out  the  air  from  the  cells.  This  station  is  kept  in  a 
clean  and  as  healthy  condition  as  possible. 

The  seventh  precinct  station-house,  corner  of  First  street  west  and  F  street 
north,  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  station,  and  is  kept  in  a  very 
clean  and  healthy  condition.  We  have  no  suggestions  to  make  of  any  altera- 
tions or  repairs  at  this  station. 

There  are  two  station-houses  in  the  third  medical  district,  one  being  located 
in  the  eighth  precinct,  and  belongs  to  the  corporation  of  Washington.  This 
building  was  erected  specially  for  a  station,  and  if  in  good  repair  would  answer 
the  purpose  tolerably  well.  It  is  in  need  of  a  new  roof;  the  old  one,  being  cov- 
ered with  gravel,  now  leaks  badly.  The  cells  are  much  in  need  of  repur,  and 
new  night-stools  ;  the  old  ones  were  never  suitable  for  the  place  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  who  were  to  use  them.  They  are  frequently  torn  firom 
their  positions  by  malicious  or  drunken  persons  who  are  confined  in  the  cells. 

The  station-house  in  the  tenth  precinct  is  private  property,  erected  for  a  store 
and  dwelling,  but  it  is  rented  by  the  corporation  of  Washington,  and  fitted  up 
for  the  purpotse  for  which  it  is  used.  It  is  as  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  a 
station  as  any  improvised  building  can  well  be.  But  to  carry  out  the  plans  and 
objects  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  buildings  should  be  erected  specially  for  the 
use  of  the  force,  where  every  modern  improvement  can  be  brought  into  use,  and 
strict  attention  paid  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men,  and  the  cells  so 
arranged  that  the  life  and  health  of  prisoners  shall  not  be  jeoparded,  and  some 
attention  paid  to  their  comfort. 

Respectfully  submitted  z 

W.  G.  H.  NEWMAN,  M.  D.,  Ut  Medical  DUtricL 
JOHN  B.  KEASBEY,  M.  D.,  2d  Medical  District. 
S.  A.  H.  McKIM,  M.  D.,  ^d  Medical  District. 


RECAPITULATION. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  work  done  by  the  police  force  daring 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1867,  a  more  extended  exhibit  of  which  will  be 
gathered  from  the  annexed  Ubles : 

The  whole  number  of  arrests  during  the  year  has  been  20,075,  of  which 
16,292  were  males,  3,783  females;  7,908  were  married,  12,167  were  single; 
12,702  could  read  and  write,  7,373  could  not  read  or  write. 

The  offences  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Offences  against  the  person — 10,164  males,  3,060  females. 

Offences  against  property — 6,128  males,  723  females. 

Of  the  cases  reported  the  following  disposition  has  been  made :  971  have 
been  committed  to  jail  ;  334  have  given  bail  for  court;  200  have  been  tamed 
over  to  the  military ;  6,330  have  been  dismissed ;  1,967  have  been  committed 
to  the  workhouse ;  576  have  given  secarity  to  keep  the  peace,  and  in  569  cases 
various  light  punishments  have  been  inflicted,  and  they  have  been  classed  upon 
the  records  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous. 

Fines  have  been  imposed  in  9,128  cases,  amounting  in  all  to  $38,098  45,  as 
follows : 

In  Washington  city,  including  a  part  of  the  county $33,  845  97 

In  Georgetown,  including  a  part  of  the  county 1 .       4,  172  48 

For  selling  liquor  to  soldiers,  imposed  under  act  of  Congress 80  00 

Totel 38,098  45 
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The  number  of  destitute  persons  famished  with  lodgings  has  been, 

daring  the  year ; 3,473 

Lost  children  restored  to  parents 184 

Sick  or  disabled  persons  assisted  or  taken  to  hospital 131 

Horses  or  cattle  foand  estray 65 

Doors  left  open  and  secured  by  the  police 103 

Fires  occarriag  in  the  District 93 

Horses  and  vehicles  found  estray  restored  to  owners 18 

Friendless  persons  buried 30 

The  nnmber  of  nuisances  reported  at  central  office  during  the  year  has  been 
10,347  ;  number  abated,  10,296 ;  number  unabated,  61 ;  number  abated  by 
written  order  of  the  depaitment,  3,374 ;  number  abated  on  verbal  notice  by 
officers,  6,922. 

Number  of  slaughter-houses  in  the  District,  101 ;  number  in  good  condition, 
88 ;  number  in  bad  condition,  13  ;  number  of  live  stock  slaughtered  during  the 
year,  87,867. 

Number  of  bone  and  fat  boiling  establishmentfs  and  hide  and  tallow  ware- 
houses in  the  District,  9  ;  number  in  good  condition,  8 ;  number  in  bad  condi- 
tion, 1. 

Dead  horses  and  cows  reported  and  removed,  861 ;  dead  hogs,  dogs,  cats, 
&c.,  reported  and  removed,  786, 

Amount  of  property  received  by  the  property  clerk $12,  899  85 

Amount  of  property  delivered  by  the  property  clerk 13,  240  80 

Property  and  money  delivered  at  ihe  police  stations  to  others  than 

tiie  property  clerk 227,  878  35 

Thirty-five  bawdy  houses  have  been  closed  during  the  year  by  order  of  the 
major  and  superintendent  of  police. 

The  police  officers  have  reported  the  receipt  of  $1,210  46  as  rewards  received 
from  citizens  for  special  services. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  H.  NICHOLS,  President. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  ike  Interior, 
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Architect's  Office,  United  States  Capitol, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  suhmit  the  following,  relative  to  the  public  works 
in  yoar  department  which  are  under  my  superrision*  aud  showing  the  operstiona 
of  this  office  since  October  31,  1866 : 

CAPITOL  extension. 

The  marble  work  of  the  southern  and  western  porticos  of  the  south  wing  has 
been  set  in  place,  thus  completing  all  the  porticos.  The  cheek  blockings  of  the 
eastern  front  of  the  north  wing  have  also  been  set.  It  is  expected  that  all  the 
marble  work  of  the  wings  will  be  put  in  place  this  season.  Much  is  to  be  done 
in  cleaning,  pointing,  and  trimmiug  the  marble  work. 

l^he  chimneys  are  yet  to  be  properly  topped  out,  and  the  iron  gutters,  which 
are  difficult  to  keep  water-tight,  should  be  covered  by  copper  gutters.  Some 
changes  should  also  be  made  in  the  skylights  over  the  halls,  as,  owing  to  the  large 
size  of  the  glass,  the  expansion  and  contraction,  from  the  change  of  temperature 
of  the  season,  causes  many  of  them  to  crack  and  leak.  Lights  similar  to  the 
new  one  recently  placed  over  the  Supreme  Court-room  would  be  less  liable  to 
be  aflfected  by  the  difference  of  the  seasons.  This  change  will  not  only  remedy 
the  defect  in  the  present  light,  but  will  be  a  large  annual  saving  in  the  item  of 
repairs. 

The  ceiling  of  the  post  office  room  of  the  Senate  has  been  painted,  the  prin- 
cipal picture  in  fresco.  Some  measures  should  be  taken  to  finish  the  decoration 
of  the  other  rooms  and  passages  already  begun,'  particularly  the  ceiling  and 
spandrels  of  the  walls  of  ^  the  Senate  reception-room.  All  the  exterior  wood 
work  should  be  repainted.  The  granite  steps  to  the  arcades  should  all  be  reset. 
Marble  pedestals  have  been  ordered,  to  support  the  statues  in  the  niches,  aod 
bronze  railing  to  protect  the  same. 

Many  rooms,  both  in  the  wings  and  the  old  portion  of  the  building,  needed  for 
committees,  are  now  used  for  packing  and  storing  documents.  As  the  walls  and 
fioois  of  these  rooms,  and  those  of  the  passages,  are  being  injured  by  such  use, 
and  as  the  rooms  are  required  for  different  purposes,  other  accommodations 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  outside  of  the  Capitol  for  these  warehouses. 

In  extending  the  grounds,  triangles  at  the  south  and  northwest  of  the  public 
grounds  will  be  cut  off  by  the  quadrant  leading  from  Pennsylvania  avenue  to 
Capitol  Hill,  which  would  be  convenient  sites  for  these  buildings. 

I  had  the  honor  to  propose,  in  my  last  report,  a  plan  for  cooling,  in  summer, 
the  air  of  the  halls,  by  means  of  taking  the  air  from  the  basins  of  fountains  in 
the  eastern  grounds,  and  thence  along  subterranean  ducts  to  the  halls.  If  this 
improvement  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  done  next  season,  before  the  terraces 
are  finished. 

The  Crawford  bronze  doors,  for  the  principal  entrance  to  the  north  wing, 
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which  have  been  cast  and  are  now  being  finished  at  the  factory  of  James  T. 
Ames,  esq.,  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  are  nearly  done,  and  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  put  in  place  next  season. 

A  large  water  main  ia  now  being  laid  for  the  better  supply  of  water  to  the 
Capitol. 

1  again  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  necessity  of  extending  the  central  portico ; 
the  necessity  of  this  improvement  has  been  set  forth  in  the  former  report  from 
thifl  office. 

Amount  expendedjrom  October  31,  1866,  to  October  31,  1867. 

Amount  paid  for  marble  cutting,  dressing,  and  setting $109,  622  04 

Amount  paid  for  marble  from  the  quarries  at  Lee,  Maflsachusetts .  43,  637  58 

Amount  paid  for  monolithic  columns  from  the  Maryland  quarries  2,  800  00 

Amount  paid  for  painting  in  fresco 3,  000  00 

Amount  paid  for  painting,  paint,  and  glass 3, 337  62 

Amount  paid  for  materials,  casting,  and  fitting,  on  account  of 

bronze  doors 15,  366  24 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  mechanics,  laborers,  &c 59,  061  12 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  bricks,  lime,  sand, 

cement,  hardware*  lumber,  iron  work,  &c '.  —  19,  705  22 


255,529  82 


Cash  account  of  the  Capitol  extension. 

Amount  available  October  31,  1866 $80,  410  83 

Amount  of  proceeds  of  sale  of  old  material 706  1 5 

Appropriated  March  2,  1867 300,  000  00 

381,116  98 

Expended  from  October  31,  1866,  to  October  31,  1867 255,  529  82 


Leaving,  on  the  3 1st  of  October,  1867,  an  unexpended  balance  of    125,  587  16 


An  appropriation  of  $125,000  is  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  work. 

AxNNOAL  RBPAIRS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL. 

By  the  act  approved  March  30,  1867,  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  the 
Capitol  were  placed  nnder  the  directions  of  this  office,  and  in  conformity  to  a 
provision  in  the  item  for  casual  repairs,  water-closets  have  been  placed  in  the 
reporters*  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also  in  connection  with 
the  House  committee-rooms  of  the  judiciary,  commerce,  foreign  and  military 
affairs.  The  old  and  defective  hot-air  furnace  under  the  room  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  has  been  taken  away,  and  steam  radiators  supplied ;  also  six  bays  of 
radiators  placed  in  the  lower  passages  of  tbe  old  portion  of  the  building;  all  of 
which  are  supplied  by  steam  from  the  boilers  of  the  Senate  and  House  wings. 

As  the  passages  and  stairways  between  the  rotundo  and  the  Senate  wing  will 
be  kept  comfortably  warm  by  the  steam  heating  apparatus  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
I  recommend  that  the  rotundo  and  the  old  hall  of  representatives  may  also  be 
heated  in  the  like  manner.  At  present  the  rotundo  and  the  passages  of  the  cen- 
tral portion,  are  cold  in  winter,  and  often  damp  from  the  condensation  of  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  cold  walls.  Persons  often  cross  from  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other  from  the  heated  halls  or  committee-rooms  with- 
out the  precaution  of  their  overcoats,  or  even  hats,  much  to  their  discomfort  and 
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with  danger  to  tbeir  health.  If  the  rotnndo  and  old  hall  of  representatives  were 
heated  in  the  manner  proposed,  there  would  be  no  great  difference  of  tempera- 
ture in  any  portion  of  the  building.  If  the  documents  were  provided  for  in  an- 
other building,  as  has  been  already  proposed,  all  the  rooms  under  the  old  haU 
of  representatives  could  be  made  available  for  committee-rooms,  and  could  be 
heated  by  the  apparatus  for  heating  the  rotundo  and  old  hall  of  representatives. 

Sundry  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  roof  and  other  portions  of  the  building* 
the  walls  of  several  passages  and  stairways  have  been  painted,  and  iron  rain- 
spouts  are  being  placed  in  the  court-yards. 

Bills  have  been  presented  to  the  amount  of  $5,2S1  75,  at  this  office  for  work 
done  under  the  direction  of  B.  B.  French,  esq.,  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Buildings,  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  As  it  was  decided  that  these  bills  eould 
not  be  paid  out  of  moneys  appropriated  for  the  annual  repairs  of  the  Capitol  for 
the  ensuing  year,  an  appropriation  for  that  amount  will  be  required  to  pay  these 
deficiencies. 

Afnount  expended  from  Jvly  1,  1867,  to  October  31,  1867. 

Amount  paid  for  labor  and  materials  in  putting  in  waterclosets, 

upper  portion  of  .House  of  Representatives $2, 178  38 

Amount  paid  for  steam  radiators  for  heating  the  Court  of  Claims  and 

passages  connected  therewith • 1, 025  OO 

Amount   paid  on  jolls  of  mechanics,  laborers,  &c.,  for  general 

repairs 2, 025  36 

Amount  paid  for  paint  and  painting 594  55 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  copper,  lumber,  hard- 
ware, bricks,  lime,  sand,  &c 2,  4 17  94 

8,  241  23 

Cash  account,  annual  repairs  of  the  Capitol. 

Amount  appropriated  March  2,  1867,  for  annual  repairs  of  the 

Capitol,  water-closets,  &c $12,  000  00 

Amount  appropriated  March  2,  1867,  for  casual  repairs  of  all  the 

furnaces  under  the  Capitol 500  00 

Amount  appropriated  to  replace  the  bruised  and  worn  copper  water- 
pipes  witn  iron  pipes 3,  000  00 

15,500  00 
Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1867,  to  October  31,  1867 8,241  23 

Leaving  on  the  31st  October,  1867,  an  unexpended  balance  of. .  7,  258  77 

An  appropriation  of  815,000  is  required  for  the  necessary  repairs  and  improve- 
ments for  the  central  portion  of  the  building. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY. 

The  wings  have  been  completed,  and  the  additional  stairways  supplied.  New 
glass  have  been  put  in  the  inner  skylight,  and  other  improvements  and  repaure 
have  been  made  to  the  principal  room. 

This  work  has  been  more  extensive  than  was  originally  contemplated ;  the 
principal  items  being  the  enlargement  of  the  north  wing,  and  supplying  addi* 
tional  shelving.  There  are  over  4,000  lineal  feet  more  shelving  than  was  at  first 
provided  for.     Some  changes  had  to  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  books 
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of  the  Smitbsonian  library,  and  in  consequence  of  the  expense  attending  these 
and  other  changes,  the  funds  appropriated  have  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  the 
claims.  A  balance  is  due  the  Architectural  Iron  Works  Company  of  $5,922  46, 
for  which  deficiency  an  appropriation  is  asked. 

Amount  expended/rom  October  31,  1866,  to  October  31,  1867. 

Amount  paid  to  Architectural  Iron  Works  Company $21,  502  40 

Amonnt  paid  for  skylig  ts  and  painting  in  central  room 2,  02G  60 

Amount  paid  for  wire  screens 4,  875  00 

Amount  paid  for  plumbing  and  materials 274  75 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  mechanics,  laborers,  &c 2,  561   96 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  bricks,  lumber,  tile, 

hardware,  &c 1,  412  97 

Amount  paid  on  account  of  steam-heating  apparatus 3,  845  00 

36,  498  68 


Cash  account,  enlargement  of  the  Congressional  Library. 

Amount  available  October  31,  1866 $31, 129  50 

Amount  appropriated  March  2, 1867 5, 260  00 

Amount  of  proceeds  of  sale  of  iron  railing  and  glass 619  19 

37,008  69 
Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1866,  to  October  31,  1867. .       36,  498  68 

Leaving  on  the  31st  October,  1867,  an  unexpended  balance  of. .  510  01 

SUPREME  COURT  ROOM. 

The  court  room,  the  law  library,  the  office  rooms,  passages  and  stairways 
connected  with  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  heated  by  means  of  steam.  The 
old  vertical  skylight,  which  was  defective  and  greatly  marred  the  appearance 
of  the  eastern  front,  has  been  taken  away  and  a  new  light  provided,  the  frame 
of  which  is  made  of  iron,  and  in  which  are  placed  small  hexagonal  lights  set  in 
with  an  elastic  cement.  It  is  believed  that  from  the  small  size  of  these  lights* 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  eement,  leaks  will  be  prevented. 

If,  after  a  trial,  this  light  proves  satisfactory,  1  recommend  that  similar  one« 
be  placed  over  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
now  experienced  in  keeping  those  now  in  use  in  good  condition. 

The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  court  room  have  been  cleaned  and  pdnted,  and 
the  whole  room  has  undergone  a  general  renovation. 

Amount  expended/rom  July  1,  1867,  to  October  31,  L867. 

Amount  paid  for  steam  heating  apparatus $4,  750  00 

Amount  paid  for  new  skylight,  with  iron  frame 2,  838  62 

Amount  paid  for  carving  column  caps  and  cleaning  marble  woik. . .  640  00 

Amount  paid  for  plumbing  and  gas-fitting  in  cellar 443  59 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  mechanics,  laborers,  &c 4, 624  12 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  painting,  hardware, 

lumber,  brick,  &c 1,621  22 

14,917  55 
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Cash  accountt  repairs  to  Supreme  Court  room,  law  library,  ifc. 

Amount  appropriated  March  2,  1867 $15,  000  00 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1867,  to  October  31,  J  867 14, 917  55 

Leaving  on  the  Slat  October,  1867,  an  unexpended  balance  of . . .  •  82  45 


NEW  DOME. 

The  stone  stairway  leading  to  dome  has  been  repaired  and  covered  with  iron 
plates  ;  the  floor  of  the  first  landing  has  been  paved,  and  the  necessary  painting 
is  being  done. 

This  work  is  of.  such  a  character  that  it  requires  constant  attention ;  leaks 
and  the  corrosion  of  the  iron  require  the  services  of  painters  constantly. 

In  accordance  with  the  act' approved  March  2,  1867,  the  rotunda  has  been 
lighted  by  gas,  in  connection  with  the  electric  battery  for  lighting  the  dome. 
This  work  has  been  done  by  the  electrician  for  the  sum  appropriated,  $3,000. 

Amount  expended Jrom  October  31, 1866,  to  October  31,  1867. 

Amount  paid  for  paint  and  painting $4,  666  87 

Amount  paid  for  repairing  and  cleaning  electric  instrument 2 17  15 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  mechanics,  laborers,  Sec 1,  340  08 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  watchmen 881  33 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  bricks,  hardware,  lum- 
ber, iron  work,  &c 851  21 

7.  956  64 


Cash  account  of  the  new  dome. 

Amount  available  Octoher  31,1866 $1,539  59 

Amount  appropriated  March  2,1867 15,  000  00 

16,  539  59 
Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1866,  to  October  31,  1867 7,  956  64 

Leaving  on  the  3l8t  of  Octoher,  1S67»  an  unexpended  balance  of. .     8,  582  95 


An  appropriation  of  $5,  000  will  be  required  to  finish  this  work  and  to  keep 
it  in  order  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Over  141,000  loads  of  earth  have  been  deposited  in  the  cavity  at  the  south 
of  the  Capitol,  and  the  terraces  at  the  north  wing  have  been  somewhat  put  in 
shape.  It  is  desirable  that  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  exten&ion  of  the 
grounds  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  authority  given  to  open  and  pave  the  streets 
at  the  northern  and  southern  limits,  and  to  vacate  A  street  north  and  south,  so 
that  the  lower  terraces  can  be  finished. 

In  laying  out  the  terraces,  it  is  the  intention  to  flag  or  pave  the  upper  and 
narrow  one,  and  to  plant  the  lower  and  wide  one. 

In  connection  with  these  improvements,  provision  should  be  made  for  build- 
ing stables  for  post  office  vehicles  of  the  Senate  and  House,  as  the  present 
stables  must  be  moved  before  the  grounds  can  be  graded  and  planted.  When 
the  streets  leading  from  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  Capitol  hill  are  laid  out,  there 
will  be  two  triangular  reservations  at  the  north  and  southwestern  comers  of 
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these  grounds,  which  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  these  stables  and  for  the  pro- 
posed document  storehouses.  If,  however,  it  be  deemed  improper  to  obstruct 
these  reservations  with  buildings,  convenient  sites  might  be  purchased  for  this 
purpose. 

In  justice  to  the  property  holders  in  squares  687  and  688,  an  early  decision 
should  be  made  in  relation  to  the  incorporation  of  those  squares  in  the  public 
grounds.  Several  persons  owning  property  in  these  squares  have  been  deterred 
from  making  improvements,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  their  property.  In  my  judgment,  these  squares  are  indispens- 
able to  the  proper  completion  of  the  Capitol  grounds ;  and  I  consider  the  grounds, 
even  with  this  addition,  too  limited.  If  they  were  extended  to  C  streets  north 
and  south,  the  Capitol  would  stand  about  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  whereas 
if  B  street  should  be  the  northern  and  southern  limit,  the  lawn  from  the  foot  of 
the  terrace  will  be  very  narrow. 

AmounC  expended  from  July  1,  1867,  to  October  31,  1867. 

Amount  paid  for  earth  for  filling $14,  133  60 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  for  labor 5,  620  06 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  shovels,  picks,  ad- 
vertising, &c 218  78 

Total 19,  972  44 

Cath  account,  grading  and  filling  United  States  Capitol  grounds. 

Amount  appropriated  March  30,  1867 $20,  000  00 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1867,  to  October  31,  1867 19,  972  44 

Leaving  on  the  31st  October,  1867,  an  unexpended  balance  of.. .  27  56 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  is  required  to  continue  this  work  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

PATENT  OFFICE   BUILDING. 

The  marble  work  of  the  north  portico  has  been  completed,  and  the  granite 
steps  are  now  being  set.  The  curb  and  coping  stone  are  worked,  and  if  the 
weather  permits,  will  be  set  this  season. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31,  1866,  to  October  31,  1867. 

Amount  paid  for  marble,  dressing,  and  setting  for  north  portico.  $96,  066  02 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  watchmen,  laborers,  &c 4,  326  96 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  lime,  sand,  cement, 

copper,  bricks,  &c 7,  445  06 

Total 107,838  04 

Cash  account. 

Amount  available  October  31, 1866 $54, 138  18 

Amount  appropriated  March  2,  1867 75,  000  00 

Total 129, 138  18 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1866,  to  October  31, 1867.       107,  838  04 

Leaving  on  the  31st  October,  1867,  an  unexpended^balance  of.         21,  300  14 

An  appropriation  of  $20,000  is  asked  for  this  work. 
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BECAPITULATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  RBCIIJIRBD   FOR   THE  FORBOOINO  WORKS. 

United  States  Capitol  extension • $125, 000  00 

Annual  repairs  United  States  Capitol 15, 000  00 

Heating  the  rotundo,  the  old  hall  of  representatives,  and  the 

offices  and  stairways  connected  therewith 15,  000  00 

New  dome  of  United  States  Capitol 5,  000  00 

Extension  United  States  Capitol  grounds 100, 000  00 

North  front  United  States  Patent  Office  building 20,  000  00 

For  deficiencies : 

Annual  repairs  United  States  Capitol 5,  281  75 

Enlargement  Congressional  Library 5,  922  46 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  CLARK, 
Architect  United  States  Capitol  Extennom* 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^ 
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JREPORT 

OF  THE 

WARDEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  JAIL 

IN  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


November  1,  1867. 

Sib  :  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  29,  1864,  requiring 
the  warden  of  the  jail  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

I  succeeded  the  late  incumbent,  Mr.  T.  B.  Brown,  on  the  26th  day  of  July 
last,  and,  therefore,  the  present  report  is  prepared  only  in  part  from  my  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The  jail  has  been  crowded,  repeatedly,  since  I  have  had  charge,  and  owing 
to  its  insecure  condition,  and  the  desperate  character  of  many  of  the  inmates, 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  escape  has  yet  occurred  reflects  great  credit  on  the  vigi- 
lance and  discipline  of  the  guards,  to  whose  efficiency  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
testifying.  But  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  even  the  constant  watch- 
fnlness  of  a  few  men  can  be  made  to  supply  the  defects  of  an  insecure  and  in- 
commodious building,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  erection  of  the  new 
jail  may  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

A  number  of  watch-spring  saws  and  several  files  were  by  some  means  placed 
in  the  possession  of  certain  prisoners  committed  on  ciiarges  of  bnrglary,  horse- 
stealing and  the  like  offences,  by  means  of  which  a  great  number  of  the  irons 
(in  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  place  them  after  former  tlnsuccessful 
attempts  to  break  out)  were  rendered  totally  useless.  The  prisoners  assert  that 
these  tools  were  brought  into  the  jail  by  Mrs.  Conover,  alias  Dunham,  while  she 
was  permitted  to  visit  her  husband  in  his  cell ;  a  practice  I  never  felt  myself  at 
liberty  to  allow. 

It  is  believed  that  all  these  implements  have  been  recovered  from  the  prisoners, 
bnt,  in  order  to  secure  against  any  future  attempts,  I  had  (with  the  approval  of 
the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior)  a  number  of  case-hardened  irons  made  at 
the  United  States  navy  yard.  These,  although  more  expensive  at  first  cost  than 
the  common  ones,  (costing  about  $240  in  all,)  will,  it  is  believed,  be  cheaper  in 
the  end,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  obtained, 
and  which  the  others  had  failed  to  do. 

When  I  assumed  charge  the  jail  and  out-buildings  were  in  a  decidedly  rickety 
condition.  The  furnaces  required  re-bottoming,  the  windows  re-glazing,  and  the 
roofs  and  floors  of  the  stable  and  storehouses  were  also  out  of  repair.  I  have 
only  made  such  repairs  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates  and  insure  the  preservation  of  the  premises,  but  even 
these  have  been  attended  with  consideraole  expense. 

The  first  item  of  the  expenditures,  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  includes  the 
cost  of  a  large  stock  of  fuel,  bedding,  clothing,  &c.,  yet  on  hand,  sufficient,  I 
think,  to  last  the  greater  portion  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  clothing  account  has 
necessarily  been  large  in  consequence  of  court  not  having  been  in  session  fcff  so 
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loDg  a  period,  thereby  keeping  the  prisoners  on  mj  hands  for  such  a  length  of 
time  that  the  clothing  brought  with  them  was  worn  out,  and  I  compelled  to 
furnish  them  with  new. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  commitments  for  the  year,  the  character  of 
the  offenced,  &c. : 

THE  NUMBER  OF  COMMITMENTS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

For  murder 10 

For  assault  with  intent  to  kill 52 

For  assault  and  battery 118 

For  robbery 29 

For  burglary 59 

For  attempt  at  rape 4 

For  rape : . . .  4 

For  larceny 702 

For  horse-stealing 33 

For  passing  counterfeit  money 4 

For  forgery ; 5 

For  picking  pockets 1 

For  keeping  Dawdy-houses 11 

For  security  to  keep  the  peace 60 

Forfraud 9 

For  malicious  mischief 4 

For  witnesses 8 

For  obtaining  money  and  goods  under  false  pretences 24 

For  threats 21 

For  arson 2 

For  trespass 18 

For  rioting 16 

For  receiving  stolen  goods 15 

For  keeping  gambling-house 1 

For  contempt  of  court 5 

For  resisting  officers 11 

For  infanticide 1 

For  selling  liquor  without  license 1 

For  fugitives  from  justice 2 

For  sodomy 5 

For  illegal  voting 1 

For  adultery 4 

For  selling  and  giving  liquor  to  soldiers 1 

Daily  average  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year 86 

Number  of  prisoners  sent  to  Albany 79 

Number  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  jail 89 

No  deaths  nor  cases  of  insanity. 

The  number  at  present  confined  in  the  prison  is  113. 

Of  this  number,  white  men 33 

White  females 9 

Colored  men 55 

Colored  females 9 

White  boys 1 

Colored  boys 6 


113 
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The  expenses  of  the  jail  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1867,  are  as  follows  : 

For  sabsistence  of  prisoners,  repairs  on  buildings,  fuel,  bedding, 

clothing,  &c.,  and  transportation  of  prisoners  to  Albany $14,  924  89 

For  medicines 144  81 

Pay  of  officers  and  laborers  of  the  jail 15,  666  78 

Total 30,  736  48 

The  report  of  the  physician  is  herewith  submitted. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  HDESTIS,  Warden. 
Hon.  0.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Washington,*  D.  C,  November  1, 1867. 

Sir  :  Since  my  last  report  of  November  1,  1866,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
we  have  had.no  further  epidemic  at  the  jail,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  fever  cases  is  very  great.  Last  year  it  was  one  hundred 
and  two ;  this  year  the  number  is  sixty,  which  goes  to  prove  my  theory  of  the 
cause  of  the  same  by  scraping  the  walls  of  the  old  whitewash,  of  over  one-half 
inch  thick,  thus  liberating  a  poisonous  aeriform  matter  which  was  absorbed  in 
the  system  and  gave  rise  to  the  endemic  of  typhus  fever. 

This  year  there  has  been  no  scraping  of  the  walls,  and  there  has  been  no  visi- 
tation of  such  an  epidemic. 

It  is  remarkable,  though  the  jail  has  been  more  crowded  than  usual,  there  has 
not  been  one  death  in  the  establishment  during  the  year. 

The  following  is  the  average  number  of  diseases  treated  at  the  jail  since  No- 
vember 1,  1866: 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery 44 

Small-pox 0 

Venereal 48 

Mania  a  potu 42 

Fever 60 

Miscellaneous 200 

D  eaths 0 

Total 394 

There  have  been  several  violent  cases  of  pneumonia,  but  the  health  ofthe  jail  is 
very  good  at  present,  there  being  but  few  cases  of  slight  sickness. 

W.  J.  D.  DUHAMEL, 

Physician  U.  S.  Jail. 

W.  W.  HUESTIS, 

Warden  United  States  Jail. 
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OP  THE' 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION 


Washington,  October  25,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  the  report  made  to  your  department  on  the  14th  of  November,  1866, 
the  trustees  stated  that  they  deemed  it  best  under  all  the  circumstances  '^simply 
to  so  finish  and  furnish  the  temporary  building  (erected  upon  the  government 
farm  under  the  auspices  of  the  Guardian  Society,  and  placed  in  the  charge  of 
the  trustees  by  the  act  of  Congress,)  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the  reception  and  de- 
tention for  the  time  being  of  the  class  of  delinquents  designated  in  the  organic 
act."  This  they  proceeded  to  do,  and  in  the  performance  of  that  work  expended 
the  sum  of  $5,505  23. 

A  detailed  statement  of  these  expenditures,  and  of  the  other  sums  expended 
by  the  board  during  the  past  year,  furnished  by  the  treasurer,  is  appended  to 
this  report.  The  utmost  economy  was  practiced  in  the  outlay  thus  made  because 
the  trustees  were  satisfied  that  "the  temporary  building"  referred  to  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  made  fit  for  permanent  occupation  under  the  provisions 
and  for  the  purposes  intended  by  the  act  of  Congress.  But  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  of  the  trustees  to  do  nothing  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  they 
found  themselves,  when  the  temporary  repairs  were  completed,  with  only  a 
small  balance,  comparatively,  of  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  in  their 
hands.  At  this  juncture,  and  for  some  reason  unaccountable  to  the  trusteea. 
Congress  neglected  to  make  any  further  appropriations,  and  the  operations  of 
the  intended  institution  were  accordingly  brought  to  a  complete  stand.  The 
trustees,  under  these  circumstances,  could  do  nothing  but  make  provision  for  the 
care  and  preservation  of  the  property  in  their  hands.  This  they  have  done  by 
employing  a  watchman,  who  ncus  had  charge  of  the  building  since  March  of  this 
year.  , 

No  other  expense  has  been  incurred,  and  nothing  has  been  done  towards  pat- 
ting the  institution  into  operation.  At  this  time  the  trustees  can  only  report 
that  there  is  still  the  same  need  for  such  an  institution  as  wcus  contemplated  by 
Congress  in  the  creation  of  this  board  of  trustees  as  existed  at  the  time  of  t£e 
passage  of  the  law  under  which  we  were  organized.  Indeed  the  trustees  are 
satisfied  that  with  every  day  the  need  for  such  an  institution  in  this  commanity 
is  made  more  and  more  apparent.  But  such  an  institution  needs  the  fosteiine 
care  of  Congress.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  proper  buildings,  offices,  and 
other  appliances  of  such  establishments.  The  trustees  do  not  find  themselves 
able  at  this  time  to  furnish  detailed  estimates  either  for  the  necessary  baildiDgs 
or  for  the  amount  that  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of 
the  institution. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  that  the  old  frame  structure  now  existing 
upon  the  government  farm  cannot  be  made  of  any  permanent  use,  and  that  if 
the  institution  is  to  be  of  any  service,  new  and  permanent  buildings  are  re- 
quired. For  such  permanent  buildings  they  ask  that  you  will  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $100,000,  and  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
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institution  of  the  farther  sum  of  $25,000,  making  in  all  the  sum  of  $125,000. 
Thej  are  satisfied  that  this  sum  is  very  moderate,  that  it  will  be  judiciously 
expended  and  will  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  trustees  beg  leave  here  to  repeat  the  suggestions  made  in  their  last  year's 
report,  designating  certain  changes  in  the  act  under  which  they  are  organized, 
with  the  hope  that  their  suggestions  will  meet  not  only  with  your  approval,  but 
with  a  hearty  response  from  Congress. 

The  trustees  would  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  following:  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  present  act  none  but  boys  who  have  been  convicted  in  some 
of  the  courts  of  the  District  can  be  received  into  the  institution.  As  it  frequently 
happens  that  boys  need  the  care  of  such  an  institution  as  tlie  house  of  correc- 
tion is  intended  to  be  who  have  never  been  convicted  of  crime,  but  who  are,  nev- 
ertheless, in  great  need  of  proper  correction,  it  is  suggested  that  the  law  shall  be 
so  amended  as  to  include  within  its  provisions  this  class  of  offen4ers.  In  many 
of  the  States  in  which  these  institutions  exist,  the  laws  provide  that  parents 
may,  in  certain  cases,  have  their  children,  who  by  reason  of  vicious  associations 
have  become  ungovernable  at  home,  taken  charge  of  by  the  trustees  or  govern- 
ors of  the  houses  of  correction,  with  a  view  to  their  reformation ;  and  this 
feature  in  the  law  is  found  to  work  well. 

The  trustees  think  there  is  no  sensible  reason  why  the  advantages  of  this  insti- 
tution should  be  confined  to  boys,  and  they  would  suggest  that  the  act  be  so 
amended  as  to  include  girls  within  its  benefits. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  trustees  or  governors  of  the  houses  of  correction  or 
reform  schools  are  invested  with  power  to  apprentice  the  boys  or  girls  placed 
iu  their  charge  to  such  persons  as  they  are  satisfied  will  make  good  masters  or 
mistresses  for  them.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  good  feature,  and  is  commended 
to  your  attention. 

With  great  respect  your  most  obedient  servant, 

D.  K.  CARTTER, 
President  of  Trttstees  of  House  of  Correction. 

Hon.  0.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


DffiECTORS  OF  COLUMBIAN  HOSPITAL  AND  LYING-IN  ASYLUM. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  12,  1867. 
Sir  :  The  directors  of  Columbian  Hospital  and  Lying-in  Asylnm  of  this  citj 
have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  their  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1867 : 

Total  number  of  patients  admitted 450 

In-door  patients 176 

Out-door  patients .' 274 

450 

Received  upon  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 60 

Received  upon  order  of  the  Surgeon  General 16 

Received  upon  order  of  the  directors 375 

Total 450 

Dismissed  cured 369 

Dismissed  relieved 2 

Died 8 

Remaining  at  date  of  report — ^in-door 31 

Out-door 40 

450 

Deaths  :  white,  7 ;  colored,  I ;  total  8. 

Nativity:  Americans,  286 ;  German,  28;  Irish,  120;  English,  15;  Danish,  1. 

Wives  or  widows  of  soldiers  United  States  army 37 

Relatives  of  civilians 413 

Total 450 

White 320 

Colored 130 

Total 450 

In  submitting  the  financial  statement  and  statistics  of  the   Columbia  hos- 
pital for  women,  the  board  of  directors  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honor- 
36  I.  r^  T 
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able  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  great  amount  of  good  that  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  this  institution  with  exceedingly  limited  resources,  and 
under  circumstances  of  great  disadvantage.  That  chanty,  civilization,  and  the 
interests  of  society  demand  that  such  an  institution,  better  proportioned  to  the 
urgent  wants  of  this  community,  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis  in  this 
city,  does  not  admit  of  a  question,  and  the  government  is  directly  interested  in 
the  undertaking,  as  not  only  affording  gratuitous  relief  to  the  families  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  but  also  for  the  very  great  benefits  it  *would  confer  upon 
that  large  class  of  government  employes  whose  means  of  support  can  poorly 
meet  the  additional  expenses  incident  upon  sickness.  A  hospital  for  women 
should  also  include  a  number  of  rooms  for  private  patients,  who  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  skilful  attendance,  experienced  nurses,  and  greater 
comfort  at  much  less  cost  than  would  otherwise  be  secured. 

Property  availi^ble  f<Mr  the  purpose  can  be  procured  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  (fifty  of  whom  would  be  private  or  payinij; 
patients,)  with  arrangements  for  future  extension,  could  be  erected  for  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  We,  therefore,  would  most  earnestly  urge  upon  the 
honorable  Secretary  that  an  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  his  direction  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Columbian  hospital 
tor  women,  in  the  purchase  of  ground  and  erection  of  buildings  to  take  the 
place  of  the  premises  now  leased  by  them,  be  recommended  in  his  annual  re- 
port and  introduced  in  his  annual  estimates. 

From  the  very  nature  of  this  charity  its  operations  are  little  known  out  of 
the  circle  of  those  benefited  thereby,  and  those  seeking  to  benefit ;  and  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  subject,  we  beg  leave  to  request  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  surgeon  in  charge  and 
the  advisory  committee. 

A.  D.  GILLETTE,  Fresident. 

J.  K.  BARNES,  Surgeon  General  U.  S.  A. 

J.  N.  COOMBS. 

CH.  H.  HALL. 

A.  D.  GILLETTE. 

P.  D.  GURLEY. 

A.  H.  AMES. 

G.  W.  SAMSON. 

MOSES  KELLY. 

C.  H.  NICHOLS. 


Report  of  the  surgeon  in  charge* 

Gbntlbmrn  :  The  official  records  of  the  hospital  for  the  past  year  are  the 
best  evidences  with  which  you  could  be  furnished  of  its  increasing  usefulness ; 
the  numbers  seeking  admission  during  the  past  year  have  been  more  than  four 
times  greater  than  during  the  year  previous. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  to  prevent  the  charities  of  the  hospital 
being  misapplied. 

There  are  in  all  large  communities  numbers  of  professional  paupers  who  spend 
their  lives  partly  in  the  poorhouse  and  the  rest  in  public  hospitals,  always  pre- 
ferring the  latter,  occupying  room  which  would  be  better  filled  by  more  deserv- 
ing members  of  the  community.  This  class  of  persons  has  been  rigidly  excluded 
from  this  institution ;  the  means  placed  at  our  disposal  have  been  barely  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  those  who  were  known  to  be  suffering,  and  provedL  to  be 
deserving. 
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Most  of  the  patients  applying  for  admission  to  the  surgical  wards  of  the 
hospital  were  suffering  from  diseases  which  were  the  result  of  difficult  labors, 
where  no  competent  medical  assistance  had  been  provided.  Persons  outside  the 
medical  profession  have  no  conception  of  the  amount  of  physical  suffering  en- 
dured by  a  large  proportion  of  the  females  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes, 
resulting  from  the  malpractice  of  incompetent  attendants. 

Lying-in  asylums  should  become  more  general,  and  the  community  should  be 
taught  that  in  all  cases  v/here  they  are  unable  to  provide  themselves  at  their 
own  homes  with  competent  medical  assistance  and  nursing,  they  should  seek 
the  comforts  provided  ii»  these  beneficent  institutions. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  procuring  good  nurses.  Women  of 
ordinary  capacity  are  not  competent  for  this  duty ;  they  should  be  intelligent, 
kind.  Christian  women,  in  every  respect  reliable  and  trustworthy.  Before  we 
can  persuade  this  class  of  women  to  assume  the  duties  of  nurses,  we  must  ele- 
vate the  position,  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  respectability,  and  educate  them 
thoroughly  for  the  work,  and  then  pay  them  a  fair  salary. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  directors  to  inau- 
gurate in  this  asylum  a  system  of  thorough  education  for  nurses,  who,  from  time 
to  time  as  their  terms  of  sen'ice  may  expire,  should  receive,  if  found  compe- 
tent, certificates  to  that  effect,  and  thus  be  placed  in  a  position  to  command  the 
confidence  and  lespect  of  the  community. 

We  have,  at  present,  every  bed  in  the  hospital  occupied,  and  applications  for 
admission  are  steadily  on  the  increase.  Lying-in  patients  cannot  be  crowded ; 
as  much  space  and  ventilation  are  required  for  them  as  for  fever  patients.  No 
more  than  a  given  number  can  be  admitted,  and  if  the  benefits  of  this  hospital 
are  to  be  extended,  more  room  must  be  provided. 

The  building  itself,  although  the  best  to  be  procured  in  the  District,  is  ill 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  hospital.  A  proper  classification  of  patients 
cannot  be  made,  there  being  no  spare  room.  Whenever  a  bed  is  vacant,  it 
must  be  filled  by  the  first  patient  admitted.  This  should  not  be.  Lying-in 
wards  should  be  entirely  separate  from  the  surgical  or  medical  wards,  and  I 
would  urge  upon  the  directors  that  every  effort  be  made  to  procure  a  suitable 
site  for  the  erection  of  a  building  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  institution. 

Permanent  arrangements  have  been  made  with  some  of  the  leading  clergy- 
men of  the  District,  and  a  religious  service  is  now  held  every  Sabbath  afternoon. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Metzerott  for  the  loan  of  a  beautiful  parlor  organ  to  aid 
in  the  devotional  exercises. 

There  is  much  need  of  a  library  of  entertaining  books — light  but  wholesome 
literature.  Without  something  to  entertain  and  occupy  the  mind  cheerfully, 
convalescents  become  homesick,  and  desire  to  leave  the  hospital  before  they 
have  gained  sufficient  strength  to  assume  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

For  the  support  of  the  institution  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  over  and 
above  the  probable  amount  which  will  be  received  from  independent  or  pay 
patients,  fifteen  thousand  dollars  will  be  required. 

For  fitting  up  and  furnishing  the  hospital,^  ten  thousand  dollars  will  be 
needed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  THOMPSON, 

Surgeon  in  Charge. 

President  and  Directors  Columbia  Hospital 

AND  Lying-in  Asylum. 
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Report  of  the  ^nances  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


RECEIPTS. 

DonatiQM $3,780  73 

Pay  patients 2,114  88 

United  States  Treasurer 10, 000  00 


15,895  61 


EXPENDITURES. 


Rent  of  building $2,650  00 

Piumbing,  gas-fitting,  sewerage, 

furniture,  heating  apparatus, 

gas  company,  &c.,  &c 4, 719  80 

Coalandwood 72150 

Drugs  and  appliances 500  00 

Salaries 2,000  00 

Provisions 5,016  36 


Balance  on  hand. 


15,607  66 
287  95 

15,895  61 


Report  of  the  consulting  and  advisory  board. 

The  consulting  and  advisory  board  of  "  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Lying-in  Asylum "  beg  leave  to  report  to  the  directors  of  said  institution  the 
result  of  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  hospital,  an  examination  into  its  affairs,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

Every  part  of  the  building  was  found  in  neat  and  perfect  order,  clean  and 
well  ventilated,  and  the  inmates  contented  and  comfortable;  eveiy  want  sup- 
plied, and  the  most  efficient  means  being  used  for  the  relief  of  such  disease  as 
afflicted  them.  The  most  economiad  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  desired 
was  displayed  in  every  department.  The  cooking,  washing,  and  laundry 
arrangements,  the  heating  of  the  building,  the  dispensary,  the  garden,  the  well- 
arranged  method  of  nursing,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  as  to  sewers,  &c.t 
all  testified  to  the  skill  and  executive  ability  of  the  surgeon-in-chief,  while  the 
Buccessfnl  medical  and  surgical  management  of  the  most  severe  and  difficult 
cases,  AS  shown  by  the  history  of  the  hospital,  demonstrates  capacity  and  devo- 
tion to  duties  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants,  entitling  them  to  the 
continued  confidence  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  records  show  that  since  the  hospital  was  opened,  in  April,  1866,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  have  been  treated ;  of  these  about  three  hundred  were 
ou^door  patients.  Of  the  obstetric  cases  quite  a  number  were  more  or  less  com- 
plicated, and  were  brought  in  on  the  second  and  third  day  of  labor,  the  midwife 
being  unable  to  deliver  them ;  but  one  of  these  was  lost,  which  was  from  rup- 
tured uterus.  Of  surgical  cases  there  have  been  thirteeen  of  ruptured  perineum 
of  long  standing,  besides  rectocele,  varicocele,  prolapsus,  anteversion  and  retro- 
version of  the  uterus.  All  of  these  have  been  successfully  operated  upon  for 
radical  cure.  Two  cases  of  recto-vaginal  fistula  cured  by  union  by  the  first 
intention.  Two  cases  of  carcinoma  uteri  in  a  very  advanced  stage  have  been 
apparently  arrested  in  their  destructive  progress,  and  the  patients  restored  to 
comparative  health  and  usefulness,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  application  of  pure 
bromine  locally. 

A  public  dispensary  has  been  established,  which  is  open  daUy  from  10  to  12 
m.,  and  4  to  6  p.  m.  Great  relief  has  been  afforded  by  this  to  the  suffering 
poor,  and  its  benefits  are  being  extended  more  and  more  every  day  to  increasiog 
numbers. 

Although  the  institution  was  established  for  the  purely  benevolent  purpose  of 
relief  to  those  unable  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  yet  its  facilites  and  advantages 
having  been  so  much  appreciated  and  sought  by  others  more  able,  who  suffer 
equally  with  the  indigent,  it  has  been  considered  proper  to  admit  them ;  the 
uneans  procured  in  this  way  will  enable  the  board  to  extend  very  much  their  re- 
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licf  to  the  poor.  la  view  of  the  policy  of  making  the  institution,  as  far  as  may 
be,  a  self-snpportin^  one,  it  is  suggested  that  more  room  is  required,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  larger  building,  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  to  separate  the  pri- 
vate from  the  public  wards.  The  amount  now  paid  for  rent  would  discharge 
a  large  part  of  the  interest  on  the  principal  required  for  the  ground  and  a 
new  building.  This  could  be  adapted  more  completely  and  economically  to 
the  wants  of  the  community,  and  the  crowing  popularity  of  the  hospital  justifies 
08  m  the  belief  that  it  might  be  made  very  soon  a  self-supporting  institution. 
The  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  its  peculiar  character,  that  of  a  metropolis, 
and  the  fact  that  this*  institution  has  supplied  a  mdst  pressing  want  in  our 
midst,  justify  us  in  the  belief  expressed. 

J.  K.  BARNES,  M.  D. 

JOSHUA  RILEY,  M.  D. 

GRAFTON  TYLER,  M.  D. 

THOMAS  MILLER,  M.  D. 

N.  YOUNG,  M.  D. 

F.  HOWARD,  M.  D. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

ON 

INDIAN     AFFAIES, 

BY  THE 

ACTING   COMMISSIONER. 


Dbpartmbnt  of  thb  Intbrior, 

Officb  Indian  Affairs, 

November  15,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  io  the  absence  of  the  Gommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
who  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  daties 
devolved  upon  him,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  20th  Julj  ultimo,  creating  a 
commission  to  establish  peace  with  certain  hostile  Indian  tribes,  to  submit  the 
usual  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Most  of  the  tribes,  particularly  those  settled  upon  reservations,  who  are  friendlj 
and  peaceable,  have,  to  a  considerable  degree,  made  advances  in  the  attainment 
of  many  of  the  benefits  of  that  condition  of  civilization  to  which  the  govern- 
ment, by  treaty  stipulations,  and  under  a  sense  of  its  obligations  as  their  guar- 
dian and  protector,  has  sought  to  raise  them.  Although  their  progress  has  been 
slow,  hardly  answering  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  looked  for  more 
general  and  marked  results,  yet  the  instances  are  frequent,  as  the  facts  in 
their  history  develop,  of  a  decided  change,  indicating  the  practicability  of 
their  being  brought  from  a  state  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  nobler  and  higher  style  of  life.  The  reports  of  the  various  Indian 
agents,  not  only  for  this  year  but  of  preceding  years,  show  the  good  spirit  that 
prevails  with  many  in  regard  to  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  eleva- 
tion, and  their  willingness  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits.  Bat  so  long  as 
the  red  man  remains  in  a  position  where  he  is  subject  to  influences  more  numerous 
and  potent  for  evil  than  those  put  in  motion  for  his  good  are  capable  of  counter- 
acting and  overcoming,  no  great  progress  in  these  ref>pect8  may  be  realized 
or  even  expected.  No  doubt  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of 
ends  00  much  desired  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  his  almost  constant  contact 
with  the  vicious,  unscrupulous  whites,  who  not  only  teach  him  their  base  ways, 
but  defraud  and  rob  him,  and,  often  without  cause,  with  as  little  compunction  as 
they  would  experience  in  killine  a  dog,  take  even  his  life.  Another  cause  or 
hindrance  is  the  fact  that  the  Indian  has  no  certainty  as  to  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  land  he  occupies  and  which  he  is  urged  to  improve,  for  he  knows  not 
how  long  he  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  it.  8hould  it  be  in  a  region  of  remark- 
able fertility,  or  in  a  country  abounding  in  rich  mineral  ores,  it  may  be  wanted  for 
the  white  man's  occupany  or  use.  The  plea  of  "  manifest  destiny  "  is  para- 
mount and  the  Indian  must  give  way,  though  it  b^  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  may 
be  as  dear  as  life.  If  the  incentives  to  build  up  for  himself  and  family  a  pleas- 
ant home  are  not  provided  by  his  condition  and  prospects,  he  becomes  discon- 
tented or  indifferent  as  to  his  future  welfare,  and  if  he  does  no*  really  retrograde 
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makes  no  advance.  Evidently  the  remedy  for  these  evils  lies  in  securing  to  the 
Indians  a  permanent  home  in  a  country  exclasively  set  apart  for  them,  upon 
which  no  whites  or  citizens,  except  government  agents  and  employes,  shall 
be  permitted  to  reside  or  intrude ;  in  the  granting  to  them  allotments  of  land  as 
individual  property,  to  cultivate  and  improve ;  in  the  appointment  of  moral, 
honest,  and  efficient  agents,  with  a  fair  compensation  for  services ;  and  in  the 
prompt  fulfilment  by  the  government  of  its  treaty  and  other  obligations,  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  aid  required  for  teaching,  and  placing  them  in  the  way  of 
becoming  sdf«-sustainiDg  and  eventually  independent  of  the  government 

With  other  tribes,  however,  noted  for  their  warlike  disposition  and  wander- 
ing habits,  an  unfortunate  state  of  things  has  prevailed  during  the  past  year  or 
more.  A  spirit  of  hostility  has  been  strongly  manifested  against  the  govern- 
ment and  its  citizens,  arising  from  alleged  injustice  or  wrongs  practiced  towards 
them,  or  incited  by  the  desire  of  rapine  and  love  of  war.  Doubtless  causes 
existed  which  naturally  engendered  dissatisfaction,  distrust,  and  purposes  of 
retaliation.  It  may  not  be  asserted  that  they  have  not  had  some  good  and  just 
grounds  of  complaint.  Without  undertaking  to  i  efute  the  charges  against  them, 
of  what  it  is  believed  they  are  not  guilty,  nor  to  defend  or  palliate  in  any  degree 
the  atrocious  acts  they  did  commit,  it  will  only  be  the  purpose  of  this  office,  at 
present,  to  set  before  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  this  report,  sndi  a 
general  statement  of  facts,  ascertained  and  communicated  by  authorised  agents 
of  both  the  military  and  civil  branches  of  the  government,  as  will,  it  is  thought, 
furnish  a  true  account  of  our  Indian  difficulties  of  late,  and  tend  to  enlist  such 
serious  attention  by  the  department  and  Congress  npon  the  subject  of  the  man- 
agement of  our  Indian  affairs  as  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  measures  that 
are  justly  due  to  a  people  struggling  feebly  and  vainly  against  the  irreetstible 
course  of  events. 

The  late  civil  war  afforded  an  extraordinary  occasion  for  the  development  of 
the  inherent  war  spirit  among  a  large  number  of  Indians ;  frequent  murders, 
raids,  and  the  destruction  of  much  valuable  property  resulted  therefrom.  About 
the  close  of  the  war  endeavors  were  made  to  turn  the  most  disaffected  to  the 
interests  of  peace.  Commissioners  were  sent  in  1865  to  the  hostile  Sioux  bands 
in  the  north,  between  the  Platte  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  to  the  nnfiriendiy 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Apaches  and  Comanches,  south  of  the  Platte*  who 
entered  into  treaties  with  these  tribes  for  the  settlement  of  all  difficnlttes,  and 
obligating  peaceful  conduct.  Scarcely  had  the  compacts  been  proclnimed  when 
depredations  and  hostilities  were  again  renewed.  Among  various  bands  in 
Dakota  serious  disaffection  was  exhibited  in  the  fall  of  1866  in  the  commission 
of  repeated  outrages.  Emboldened  by  their  successes  a  laige  number  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  certain  military  posts,  and  driving  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  out  of  the  country.  A  considerable  force  (about  96  men) 
sent  out  against  this  party  in  December  last  from  Fort  Phil.  Keamey»  one  of 
the  new  posts  established  for  the  protection  of  the  route  of  travel  by  emigrants 
and  others  to  Montana,  through  what  Is  called  the  Powder  river  country,  wcfe 
unfortunately  drawn  into  ambush  and  barbarously  massacred.  The  determina- 
tion to  wage  a  desperate  war  was  apparent,  and  likely  to  extend  far  and  wide. 
On  the  18th  of  February  last  the  President  appointed  a  commission  of  military 
officers  and  civilians  to  visit  the  scene  of  hostilities  and  investigate  the  difficul- 
ties. They  were  instructed  to  ascertain  who  were  the  actors  in  the  masaacre  at 
Fort  Phil.  Kearney;  what  portion  of  the  Indians  in  that  section  were  hostile; 
what  friendly,  and  to  separate  these  classes  by  placing  the  latter  npon  reserva- 
tions. The  commissioners  (Generals  A.  Sully,  J.  B.  Sanborn,  N.  B.  Bnfbrd. 
Colonel  E.  S.  Parker,  and  Messrs.  J.  F.  Kinney  and  6.  P.  Beauvais)  have 
finished  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  submitted  several  reports,  which  not  only 
communicate  facts  in  regard  to  the  special  matters  they  were  directed  to  examine 
into,  but  ably  present  their  different  views  as  to  the  policy  that  should  be  adopted 
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in  regard  to  hostile  Indians.  Some  of  the  reports,  with  other  papers  from 
different  govemment  officers  pertinent  to  the  matter,  were  furnished  to  Congress 
on  call  of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  8th  of  July  last,  and  will  be  found 
embraced  in  Senate  executive  documents,  fortieth  Congress,  first  session. 
Reports  since  received  will,  no  doubt,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  commission 
subsequently  appointed  to  arrange  for  peace  with  all  the  hostile  tribes,  be  here- 
after also  communicated  on  a  similar  call  and  published.  For  that  reason,  and, 
further,  because  the  including  these  papers  with  the  documents  accompanying 
this  report  would  render  the  volume  entirely  too  bulky,  I  have  deemed  it  proper 
not  to  submit  copies  of  the  same  herewith. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  office  the  statements  and  facts'  presented  in  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  referred  to,  show  the  origin  of  the  hostilities  in  the  Platte 
country  to  have  been  principally,  if  not  altogether,  the  opening  of  a  road  for  travel 
by  emigrants,  miners,  and  others,  from  Fort  I^aramie  to  Montana,  through  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  Indians ;  the  march  of  troops  in  July,  18G6,  towards  that 
country,  which  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  chiefs  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
the  manner  iu  which  the  treaty  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1666  (one  of  its  chief  objects 
being  to  secure  that  road)  was  negotiated,  some  of  the  most  influential  chiefs 
refusing  to  sign  it  and  in  displeasure  leaving  the  council.  The  making  that 
treaty  impressed  the  military  and  citizens  with  the  belief  that  the  road  in  ques- 
tion was  safe,  and  oarties  unprepared  to  defend  themselve )  sought  to  pass  over 
it,  but  were  resistea  and  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  lives  and  much 
property.  It  has  been  conclusively  ascertained  that  the  Indians  engaged  in  the 
several  acts  of  hostility  committed  north  of  the  Platte  belong  to  the  Minneconjou , 
Bml^  and  Ogallalla  bands  of  Sioux,  northern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  aided 
by  young  men  from  other  bands,  whose  impelling  motive,  doubtless,  was  the 
desire  of  plunder  and  of  fame  as  brave  warriors. 

The  commission  before  named,  of  which  Greneral  Sully  was  president,  met  in 
council  a  large  number  of  friendly  Sioux,  under  chiefs  **  Spotted  Tail,"  "  Big 
Mouth,"  and  others,  who  promised  to  remain  friendly  and  go  upon  a  reservation ; 
they  kept  their  promise,  and  were  provided  subsistence  pending  military  opera- 
tions, rart  of  this  commission,  (General  Sully  and  Colonel  Parker,)  by  agree- 
ment with  the  others,  went  up  the  Missouri  river,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
Indians  in  that  river  country  from  becoming  involved  in  the  hostilities  of  those 
ou  the  Platte  and  Powder  rivers,  apprehensions  being  entertained  that  they 
would  be  drawn  into  them  by  various  influences.  They  met  with  many  friendly 
disposed  Indians,  who  yet  complained  of  the  bad  treatment  of  the  government 
in  not  providing  for  their  wants,  and  compared  their  destitution  with  the  abund- 
ance of  horses  and  other  property  possessed  by  the  hostile.  The  commissioners 
also  met  many  who  had  participated  in  the  massacre  of  Fort  Phil.  Kearney, 
who  professed  a  desire  to  be  friendly,  and  talked  about  peace,  but  wanted  it  only 
upon  condition  of  the  soldiers  being  taken  out  of  their  country,  and  that  roads 
ahould  not  be  made  throngh  it ;  some  of  them  even  demanded  the  stoppage  of 
navigation  on  the  upper  Missouri.  This  portion  of  the  commission  also  reports 
that  all  the  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  are  friendly  at  present,  but 
that  a  change  may  take  place  on  account  of  the  establishing  a  mihtary  and  post 
road  through  their  land,  which  is  being  done  without  their  consent. 

Another  part  of  the  commission  (Judge  Kinney)  proceeded  to  Fort  Phil. 
Kearney,  and  there  met  the  Crow  Indians  inhabiting  a  portion  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Powder  river,  and  who  may  be  relied  upon  as  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment The  country  claimed  by  the  hostile  Sioux,  they  assert,  belongs  to  them, 
and  they  ask  that  it  be  restored,  and  protection  be  given  them  against  their 
enemy  the  Sioux. 

In  regard  to  the  difficulties  with  the  Cheyennes  and  others  south  of  the  Platte, 
we  may  properly  look  for  their  origin  in  the  bad  feeling  produced  by  the  massacre 
of  friendly  Cheyenne  women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  in  December,  1864, 
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by  Colorado  troops  under  Colonel  Chivington.  Snflfering  bj  the  treatment 
received,  and  exasperated,  these  Indians  sought  the  aid  of  the  warlike  Coman- 
ches  and  Apaches ;  then  followed  combinations  for  mutual  protection,  and  per- 
haps of  hostile  design,  which  more  or  less  affected  all  the  tribes  of  the  plains. 
It  was  to  remedy  the  then  unfavorable  condition  of  affairs  that  commissioners 
were  sent  to  the  Platte  and  Arkansas,  who  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  treaties 
heretofore  noticed.  But  it  is  evident  the  an-angements  made  were  not  satisfactory 
to  all  of  the  Indians.  As  resistance  was  offered  by  a  part  of  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Laramie  in  1866  to  the  right  stipulated  in  the  treaty  then  oonclnded  to 
open  a  road  through  the  Powder  river  country,  so  opposition  was  made  by  a 
portion  of  the  Cheyennes  at  the  treaty  of  1865  to  tne  granting  the  right  of 
travel  through  their  hunting  grounds,  by  the  Smoky  Hill  river  route.  The 
main  dependence  for  these  Indians  for  support  is  the  buffalo,  and  they  feared 
it  would  be  cut  off  by  the  whites  travelling  through  their  country  where  the 
buffalo  then  ranged.  Thus  it  may  be  understood  why  many  of  them  became 
disaffected  and  disposed  to  commit  wrong  deeds.  True,  depredations  were 
numerous,  and  in  several  instances  life  may  have  been  taken,  yet  the  opinion  is 
held  by  this  office  that  matters  were  not  so  difficult  of  settlement  as  to  require 
a  large  military  force  to  be  sent  against  the  Indians,  and  the  adoption  of  measures 
calculated  in  their  execution  to  inflict  wrong  and  suffering  upon  the  innocent, 
and  yet  fail  to  reach  the  guilty.  The  military  branch  of  the  government,  how- 
ever, viewed  these  matters  differently,  and  undertook  to  do  the  work  oi  correct- 
ing existing  evils  and  restoring  order  by  show  of  armed  force. 

Preceded  by  the  announcement  to  their  agents  that  the  military  were  able  to 
chastise  any  tribes  who  should  molest  people  crossing  the  plains,  and  that  the 
Indians  would  be  required  to  keep  off  the  main  lilies  of  travel,  a  large  expedition, 
under  General  Hancock,  marched  into  their  country.  Some  of  the  results  of 
that  expedition,  as  far  as  this  office  has  been  adv'sed,  were,  the  destruction  of  a 
large  village  of  Cheyenne  and  Sioux,  the  burning  of  its  effects,  and  the  dis- 
persing of  its  terrified  occupants.  The  agents  in  charge  of  the  Antpahoes, 
Cheyennes,  Apaches,  Comanches,  and  Kiowas,  insist  that  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  hostile  demonstrations  were  made  by  any  of  them  as  tribes  or  bands,  or 
by  any  considerable  number  of  them,  but  that  they  should  be  regarded  as 
peaceable,  excepting  the  few  uncontrollable  and  vicious,  such  as  may  be  found 
in  all  communities. 

With  a  view  to  securing  peace  with  the  hostile  tribes,  and  to  effect  other 
important  objects,  Congress,  by  act  of  July  20th  ultimo,  authorised  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor,  Conaniis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  Messrs.  S.  F.  Tappan  and  John  B.  Sanborn,  together 
with  three  officers  of  the  army,  not  below  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  The 
scope  of  this  mission  comprehended  the  ascertaining  of  the  alleged  reasona  for 
acts  of  hostility,  the  negotiating  of  treaties  for  the  removal  of  just  cauaea  of 
complaint,  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whites,  security  of  public  thorougbfaiea, 
public  and  private  property,  and  the  selection  of  reservations  for  Indians  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains — not  now  occupying  any  peacefully — to  be  their  per- 
manent home,  and  so  located  as  not  to  interfere  with  public  h^hways  establialied 
by  the  United  States,  nor  with  routes  of  railroads  to  the  Pacific. 

The  commission  has  recently  effected  very  satisfactory  treaty  arrangemeDts 
with  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes.  In  this 
matter  much  praise  is  due  to  Superintendent  Murphy,  Agents  Wynkoop  and 
Leavenworth,  as  also  D,  R.  Bntterfield,  an  influential  trader,  for  their  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  and  hazardous  duty  de> 
volved  upon  ihem»  of  visiting  the  disaffected  Indians,  to  induce  them  to  meet 
the  commissioners.  Latest  advices  report  the  commission  to  have  readied 
Fort  Laramie,  upon  the  upper  Pktte,  where  they  met  the  Crows,  but  did  not 
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make  a  treaty  with  them.  The  Sioax  sent  in  word  that  they  desired  to  meet 
the  oommissioQers,  hat  could  not  until  next  spring.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
the  commission  to  accomplish  all  that  is  required  by  the  act  in  question  within 
the  brief  period  of  a  few  months,  as  the  objects  to  be  considered  are  so  import- 
ant (not  to  say  difficult  of  attainment)  that  louger  time  will  be  needed  than 
was  at  first  supposed. 

As  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiiirs^  in  his  report  to  you,  in  answer  to 
Senate  resolution  of  8th  July  last,  expressed  what,  in  his  judgment,  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  government  with  respect  to  the  management  of  Indian  affairs, 
I  deem  it  proper  to  embody  that  expression  in  this  report.  He  suggests  that 
the  Indians,  as  now  situated,  can  only  be  saved  from  extinction  by  consolidat- 
ing them,  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done,  upon  large  reservations  from  which  all 
whites,  except  government  employes,  shall  be  excluded ;  by  educating  them 
intellectually  and  morally,  by  training  them  in  the  arts  of  civilization  so  that 
they  may  become,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  self-supporting,  and  then, 
at  the  proper  time,  clothe  them  with  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Accordingly,  he 
recommends  that  the  government  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  proper 
to  set  apart  a  territory,  somewhere  north  of  the  northern  line  of  Nebraska  and 
west  of  the  Missouri  river,  for  the  exclusive  occupation  and  ultimate  home  of 
all  the  Indians  north  of  the  Platte  and  of  Iowa,  and  east  of  the  summit  of  the 
Roeky  mountains,  and  that  appropriations  be  made  at  once  to  prepare  for  such 
Indians  as  are  now  ready  to  enter  upon  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits  in 
said  territory ;  that  a  large  territory  be  set  apart  south  of  the  southern  line  of 
Kansas  and  west  of  Arkansas,  including  the  present  *'  Indian  territory,"  the 
country  known  as  the  Stake  Plains  of  Texas,  and  so  much  of  New  Mexico  as 
may  be  necessary  for  all  of  the  Indians  south  of  the  Platte  river  and  east  of 
the  Territory  of  Arizona;  also  the  selection,  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Ari- 
zona, of  reservations  for  all  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  made  in  the  remarks  upon  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  several  superintendencies  and  agencies,  as  they  appear  in  regu- 
lar order  in  this  report,  and  now  submitted  for  favorable  consideration  and  ac- 
tion, in  the  event  they  are  not  rendered  inexpedient,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  a 
change  of  policy  which  may  hereafter  be  determined  upon,  the  following  are 
also  presented,  several  having  been  recommended  in  the  last  annual  report : 

Ist.  The  service  could  be  more  effectually  managed  with  regard  to  offences 
and  crimes,  were  the  laws  fully  adequate  to  meet  all  the  occasions  where  the 
administration  of  iustice  and  the  punishment  of  offenders  are  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  common  good.  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  attention 
to  the  views  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  of  last  year  upon  this 
Bubjeet,  and  express  the  hope  that  Congress  will  so  revise  and  amend  the  laws 
pertaining  to  Indian  matters  as  to  make  them  effectual  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  end  in  these  respects. 

2d.  It  is  recommended  that  so  much  of  the  law  of  30th  June,  1834,  regulat- 
ing trade  and  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes,  as  relates  to  the  matter  of  depre- 
dations by  Indians,  be  revised  and  altered  so  as  to  clearly  express  the  intention 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  satisfaction  and  payment  of  claims  preferred 
therefor.  This  being  done,  the  department  would  be  relieved  from  embarrass- 
ment in  adjudicating  claims  in  cases  where  the  offenders  belong  to  tribes  not  in 
amity,  strictly  speaking,  with  the  United  States,  and  yet  who  inay  not  be  re- 
garded in  a  state  of  hostility  unless  their  treaties  are  declared  abrogated  by 
proper  authority.  And  it  is  desirable,  further,  that  the  law  define  more  par- 
ticularly in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  understood  that  losses  by  depredations  are  t^ 
be  indemnified  out  of  the  annuities  of  the  Indians — ^whether  those  distributed 
iu  cash  only  are  applicable,  or  whether  those  for  specific  objects  may  also  be 
held  liable. 

3d.  I  renew  the  recommendation  of  last  year  that  the  system  of  trade  and 
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licensefl,  as  now  carried  on,  be  revised^  and  that  Gongreas  be  impreaeed  with 
the  necessity  of  making  more  stringent  enactmenta  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indians  against  the  nnscmpnloas  and  overreaching  men  who  may  be  licensed 
to  trade  with  them.  If  it  be  practicable  to  devise  and  pat  in  operation  a  ajatem 
which,  sustained  by  authority  of  kw,  will  more  effectually,  with  less  of  the 
difficulties  and  evils  of  that  at  preseut  in  use,  meet  the  wants  of  the  Indiana, 
and  save  them  from  unfair  dealings  of  unconscionable  traderSt  sound  policy 
and  a  just  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Indians  reamre  that  it  should  be  done. 
From  observation  I  am  satisfied  that  the  law  of  26th  July,  1866,  allowing  any 
loyal  citizen,  of  proper  character,  to  trade  with  the  Indian  tribAa,  ia  r»ther  a 
disadvantage  to  the  Indians  than  otherwise.  The  department  having  no  au- 
thority to  restrict  the  number,  nor  discretion  to  decide  as  to  the  fitneaa  and 
ability  of  the  applicant  for  a  license,  it  follows  that  any  adventurer,  however 
loyal  or  honest,  with  an  unsuitable  or  insignificant  stock  of  goods,  may  engage 
in  the  trade.  Licenses,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  allowed  only  to  aa  many 
responsible  and  competent  traders  aa  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  In- 
dians may  require.     I  recommend  a  repeal  of  that  law. 

4th.  Attention  is  called  to  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  compenaation  of 
the  head  of  this  bureau,  by  making  it  equal  to  that  received  by  some  other  offi- 
cers of  like  grade,  who,  it  is  believed,  have  no  more  important  trusts  devolved 
upon  them,  nor  more  arduous  duties  to'  discharge,  than  appertain  to  his  office. 
Also  to  the  necessity  of  a  reorganization  of  the  clerical  force  of  this  office,  and 
of  the  Buperintendencies  and  agencies,  and  of  the  propriety  of  increasing  the 
pay  of  the  superintendents  and  agents  for  the  more  efficient  management  of  the 
Dusiness  of  the  Indian  service.  Kecommendations  of  these  objects,  witb  atrong 
reasons  in  their  support,  were  made  in  the  annual  reporta  of  the  Commiaaioner 
of  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  action  to  some  extent  has  been  taken  in  the 
ibatter  by  Oongre^s.  I  bee;  leave  to  renew  those  recommendations,  in  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  favorably  act  upon  them,  by  passing  bills  similar  to  those 
heretofore  submitted  to  that  body. 

5th.  Should  there  be  no  general  reorganization  provided  in  reference  to  the 
superintendencies  and  agencies,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  Gongress  authorize  the  appointment  of  super- 
intendents of  Indian  affairs,  severally,  for  the  Territories  of  Colorado,  Idaho* 
Montana  and  Dakota.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  By  law,  the  gov- 
ernors of  these  Territories  are  made  ex  officio  superintendents.  Neceaaarily. 
much  of  their  time  and  attention  must  be  taken  up  in  executive  duties  and  by 
sessions  of  their  respective  legislatures,  precluding  their  giving  always  the  pei^ 
sonal  and  frequent  investigations  which  the  important  interests  of  the  Indian 
service  under  their  charge  require.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  regular  superintendents  for  these  Territories,  thus  placing  them  upon  a 
footing  with  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona  and  Washington  Territories,  which, 
with  the  State  of  Nevada,  are  each  provided  with  such  a  superintendent.  I 
also  recommend  that  three  full  agents  be  authorized  by  Congress  for  Aiizona* 
one  for  Nevada,  and  an  additionid  one,  each,  for  Washington,  Utah,  and  Gali- 
fomia  superintendencies. 

6th.  For  the  want  of  sufficient  means,  this  office  has  not  always  had  the 
power  to  carry  into  effect  its  purposes  and  plans  for  the  ben«^fit  of  Indians  not 
provided  for  by  treaty  stipulations ;  especially  has  it  been  so  with  r^ard  lo 
those  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada.  The  appropriations  hitherto  made 
have  been  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  pressing  need  existing  in  many  parts 
of  the  service.  Measures  adopted  for  the  improvement  and  relief  of  the  In- 
dians have  been  either  not  carried  out,  or  but  partly  executed,  and  the  oonee- 
quences  have  been  disappointment  of  hopes,  with  suffering  and  trouble  in  many 
instances.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  appropriations  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  general  incidental  expenses,  the  purchase  of  agricultural  imple* 
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meots,  preaents  of  goods,  provieioiiB,  and  otber  ogefdl  articles  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  be  reasoDablj  increased. 

I  now  proceed  to  notiee  more  particularly  the  condition  of  affiiirs  of  the 
enperintendencies  and  agencies,  in  the  following  order : 

WASHINUTON  8UPBBINTKNDENCY. 

In  this  snperintendency  there  are  aboat  15,000  Indians.  Improvement  in 
moral  culture  and  industry  is  observable,  especially  in  those  located  upon  the 
Takama,  Chehallis,  Lummi,  and  Pnyallup  reservations.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  many  of  them  hav^  given  up  the  practices  of  gambling,  polygamy,  and 
other  vices.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  good  accomplished  by 
the  few  schools  established  among  them.  Better  resiults  are,  however,  expected 
when  the  increased  4neans  and  facilities  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  shall 
have  been  brought  into  requisition.  The  Tulalip  school  is  promising ;  and  that 
at  Simcoe,  on  the  Yakama  reservation,  presents  an  example  of  what  right-directed 
efforts  can  produce. 

Upon  several  of  the  reservations  but  comparatively  few  of  the  Indians,  for 
whom  they  were  intended  as  a  permanent  home,  have  located ;  and,  for  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  superintendent,  I  favor,  as  he  recommends,  a  sale  of  the  land 
and  the  transfer  of  the  Indians  therefrom  to  other  reservations  already  estab- 
lished. 

Of  tribes  having  no  treaty  relations  with  the  government,  there  are  the  Spo- 
kanes,  Colvilles,  and  others  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  territory,  who  are  liable 
to  be  dispossessed  of  their*country  by  the  advance  of  the  whites.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  treaty  is  apparent,  and  I  recommend  negotiations  with  them  at  an 
early  day.  A  suitable  reservation  for  these  tribes  will  doubtless  be  found  at 
old  Fort  Colville. 

A  full  agent  is  needed  for  the  Indians  on  the  Talalip  reservation,  it  being 
impossible  for  Agent  Elder,  temporarily  in  charge,  to  efficiently  discharge  the 
duties  pertaining  thereto  and  those  of  his  own  agency  at  the  same  time. 

ORBOOiV  SUPBBINTBiNDBNCY. 

Dissatisfaction  exists  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Oregon  Indians.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  Coast  Indians,  who  complain,  and  not  without  good 
reason,  of  the  want  of  faith  in  the  government  in  regard  to  the  treaty  made 
with  them  in  1855,  which  has  never  been  ratified.  They  then  ceded  their  lands 
and  removed  to  the  Coast  reservation,  ^Siletz  agency,)  expecting  that  the 
government  would  fulfil  its  part  in  carrymg  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty ;  but  in  this  they  have  been  greatly  disappointed.  As  the  matter  has 
been  enlarged  upon,  and  their  claims  to  a  more  favorable  consideration  than 
they  have  received  urged,  in  former  reports  of  this  office,  I  will  only  add  that, 
in  my  judgment,  if  it  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  ratify  the  treaty  referred  to, 
some  other  arrangement  should  be  entered  into,  with  a  view  to  secaring  to  these 
Indians  a  permanent  suitable  home,  and  to  supplying  them  with  such  things  as 
their  necessities  require. 

Superintendent  Huntington  again  renews  his  recommendation  that  the  agency 
for  the  Alseas  and  others  be  abandoned,  and  the  Indians  removed  to  the  Siletz 
agency.  By  so  doing  they  would  be  brought  compactly  together,  the  expense 
of  a  sub-agency  would  be  avoided,  and  there  could  be  opened  for  settlement  by 
citizens  a  large  fertile  tract.  Either  this  should  be  done,  or  else  additional 
employes,  agricultural  implements,  and  other  needed  things  provided,  and  the 
fears  of  the  Indians  of  being  hereafter  dispossessed  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites  removed. 

Upon  the  Umatilla  reservation  the  Indians  are  doing  well.  They  are,  how- 
ever, disturbed  by  the  constantly  agitated  question  by  the  citizens  near  them 
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• 
of  their  removal,  hy  attempts  to  intrude  upon  their  land,  and  by  threats  to 
force  them  to  remove.  Thej  have  no  desire  to  leave,  and,  as  the  land  is  secured 
to  them  for  a  permanent  home  by  solemn  treaty  obligations,  they  should  be 
fully  protected  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it.  If  some  other  equally 
desirable  locality  as  a  home  for  them,  isolated  from  the  whites,  can  be  found,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  treat  with  them  for  a  relinquishment  of  their  right  to  the 
land  they  now  occupy. 

The  other  agencies  in  this  superintendency  are  the  Warm  Springs,  Grande 
Bonde,  and  Klamath,  upon  which  operations  during  the  year  appear  to  have 
been  successful  to  a  good  degree.  In  the  respect  that  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tions before  named  are  tronoled — that  is,  by  the  apprehension  of  having  to  give 
up  their  lands — the  Indians  in  these  agencies  are  not  disturbed,  and  with  propa 
assistance  and  encouragement  they  will  make  still  further  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  Klamaths,  Modocs,  and  certain  bands  of  Snakes,  whose  treaty  of 
1864  was  ratified  last  year,  are  not  yet  fullv  established  upon  their  reservation. 
They  are,  however,  hopeful  in  prospect  ot  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  and  in  the  execution  of  measured 
which  are  being  adopted  to  promote  their  interests  and  progress. 

Respecting  the  Indians  of  Grande  Ronde  agency,  their  agent  reports  their 
eonditiop  to  be  far  superior  to  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and,  what  is  not 
usually  the  case  among  Indians,  the  men  do  the  work  in  the  fields,  not  tbe 
women.  A  new  school  building  is  needed,  and  an  appropriation  for  a  black- 
smith and  necessary  shops. 

Those  under  charge  of  Agent  Smith  at  Warm  Springs  agency  are  favorably 
mentioned  as  to  their  improvement.  Many  of  them  are  industrious,  self-sns- 
taiuing,  have  abandoned  gambling  and  other  vile  practices,  and  are  assisting 
the  agent  in  his  efforts  to  eradicate  these  vices  from  the  several  tribes. 

CALIFORNIA  SUPBRINTENDBNCY. 

Reservations  for  tho  Indians  in  California  are  known  respectively  as  the 
Round  Valley,  Hoopa  Valley,  Smith  River,  and  Tule  River. 

Most  of  the  Indians  are  well  disposed,  evincing  much  solicitude  about  fanniDg 
operations  and  some  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  permanency  of  the  homes  they 
now  possess.    The  two  last  named  reservations  are  leased,  and  it  has  been  a 

auestion  heretofore  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  discontinue  them  and  remore 
le  Indians  to  the  other  reservations.  A  consolidation  of  all  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia upon  one  reserve  has  also  been  suggested,  but  the  expediency  or  prac- 
ticability of  doing  so  is  not  clear  to  my  mind.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  abandon  Smith  River  and  transfer  the  Indians  there, 
numbering  about  400,  to  Round  Valley,  a  reservation  of  ample  accommodatioo8 
and  remarkably  fertile.  To  do  this.  Superintendent  Whiting  estimates,  iriU 
require  $5,000. 

The  Tule  River  reservation  is  now  under  a  lease  which  expires  in  December, 
1869.  This  tract,  containing  1,280  acres,  with  additional  land,  should  be 
purchased  for  a  permanent  homo  for  the  Indians  now  upon  it,  and  others  in  tbe 
Eouthem  section  of  the  State.  It  can  doubtless  be  bought  for  a  sum  less  than 
it  would  take  to  remove  the  Indians  to  another  locality.  An  estimate  of  $1 
per  acre  in  gold  coin  for  its  purchase  will  be  submitted  to  Gongi'ess  the  ooiniDg 
(session. 

Rouud  Valley,  reserved  for  Indian  use  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  in  1860,  is  reported  to  be  full  of  settlers,  who,  of  course,  occupy  tbe 
best  portions  of  it,  some  claiming  to  have  entered  upon  the  land  and  made 
improvements  prior  to  said  order,  others  the  right  of  occupancy  by  the  purehase 
of  old  possessory  claims,  and  others,  again,  that  they  are  there  by  request  and 
consent  of  a  former  superintendent  for  mutual  protection.  It  is  essentiaD^ 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  Indians,  and  the  proper  management  d 
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a&in  among  them  by  the  department,  that  these  claims  be  extiogaiahed  and 
the  whites  retire  from  the  reserve.  I  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  accom- 
plish these  objects  at  an  early  day.  A  precedent  will  be  found  in  the  action 
taken  by  Congress,  March  3d,  1865,  in  regard  to  settlers  upon  Hoopa  Valley 
reserve.  As  to  this  latter  reservation,  the  title  being  secured,  no  outside  inter- 
ference will  likely  occur,  and  with  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  supply  it  with 
good  agricultural  implements,  the  probability  is  that  it  can  be  made  as  produc- 
tive and  successful  as  that  of  Round  valley. 

The  claims  of  the  Mission  Indians  to  the  consideration  and  protection  of  the 
government  have  been  noticed  in  former  annual  reports.  Little  has  been  done 
for  their  good  of  a  permanent  character.  In  point  of  intelligence  and  industry 
they  are  regarded  as  being  much  in  advance  of  any  of  the  Indians  of  California, 
bnt  they  greatly  need  a  home  they  can  call  their  own,  where  they  will  not  be 
overrun  by  the  whites  and  subject  to  pernicious  influences  of  the  evil-disposed. 
I  strongly  urge  that  they  be  located  upon  some  suitable  reservation.' 

The  melancholy  intelligence  was  communicated  to  this  office  last  spring  that 
agent  Stockton,  in  charge  of  the  Indians  at  Hoopa  valley,  suffered  a  violent 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  desperate  Indian  named  Frank,  while  making  an  attempt 
to  arrest  him  for  horse-stealing.  The  murderer  fled  to  the  mountains.  Efforts, 
it  was  stated,  would  be  made  to  secure  and  bring  him  to  trial.  What  success 
has  attended  such  efforts  this  office  has  not  been  informed. 

The  Chemihuevis,  liviug  in  California  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Colorado 
river,  so  often  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  Mohave  Indians,  residing  in  Arizona 
on  the  opposite  bank,  have  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  latter,  thus 
removing  one  of  the  hindrances  to  the  success  of  the  measures  adopted  to  col- 
onize and  sustain  the  Indians  of  that  section  upon  the  Colorado  kiver  reser- 
vation. 

The  management  of  Indian  affairs  in  California  had  been  bo  unsatisfactory 
for  years  past  that  it  determined  the  department  in  August,  1866,  to  despatch 
a  special  agent  to  investigate  the  condition  of  things  as  relating  to  the  Indian 
service  in  that  State.  Accordingly  R.  J.  Stevens,  esq.,  secretary  of  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Houee  of  Representatives,  was  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose. His  report,  dated  Ist  January  last,  which  will  be  found  among  the  doc- 
uments herewith,  is  very  interesting,  containing  sound  views  and  wise  sugges- 
tions, with  valuable  information  respecting  the  Indians,  the  geographical  position 
of  the  several  reservations,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate. 

NEVADA  8UPBRINTENDENCY. 

There  are  over  10,000  Indians  in  this  superintendency,  all  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bannocks  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  are  reported  as 
peaceably  disposed,  but  whether  they  will  continue  so  long  is  doubtful.  The 
eradnal  advance  and  increasing  number  of  the  whites  has  much  to  do  with 
diminishing  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  unless  a  more  liberal  appropriation 
is  made  for  the  service  in  this  State  than  heretofore,  stem  necessity  may  force 
them  to  acts  of  depredation  and  hostility. 

The  amount  ($20,000)  appropriated  for  this  fiscal  year  is  entirely  insufficient 
to  accomplish  to  any  considerable  degree  the  objects  intended,  such  as,  the 

Irarchase  of  agricultural  implements,  presents,  and  assisting  the  Indians  to 
ocate  in  permanent  abodes,  and  to  sustain  themselves  by  the  pursuits  of  civil- 
ised life.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  the  various  tribes  have  no  treaty 
relations  with  the  government,  unless  it  be  that  the  Shoshones  are  to  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  the  people  of  that  name  with  whom  treaties  were  made  by  Grovemor 
Doty  in  1863,  and  who  principally  live  in  Utah  and  Montana. 

l^reaties  should  be  negotiated  with  the  several  bands  of  Pah-Utes,  numbering 
about  4,000,  and  they  be  colonized  on  a  reservation  permanently  secured  to 
them,  with  inducements  to  keep  them  there  under  the  charge  of  an  agpnt  of  the 
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department.  They  are  represented  as  tractable,  kind,  and  indnBtrions.  Vtn- 
hape  the  best  location  for  tneee  bands  is  the  Walker  Rirer  reservation,  which  ia 
ffufficientlj  large,  containing  an  area  of  500  sqnare  mfles,  and  inclnding  a  kke 
from  which  ample  supplies  of  fish  conld  be  obtained. 

Some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  provide  a  home  for  the  Washoes,  a 
miserable,  degraded  band,  who  live  hy  beg^ng  around  the  towns  and  settlements 
in  the  west  border  of  Nevada ;  also  for  the  Shoshones  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  State,  who  have  a  good  name  for  honesty  and  industry. 

ARIZONA  RUPEBINTBNDBNCY. 

Reports  represent  the  relations  with  the  hostile  tribes  of  this  superintendency 
as  unchanged.  What  the  military  have  accomplished  towards  producing  a 
better  state  of  things  is  not  apparent.  In  some  instances  their  scouting  parties 
may  have  been  successful ;  still  there  is  no  general  peace ;  depredations  and 
murders  by  the  Indians  are  yet  committed.  The  trouble  is  mainly  with  the 
large  and  war-like  tribe  of  Apaches,  but  these,  recently,  have  indicated  a  desire  to 
be  friendly,  to  cease  their  depredations,  and  be  restricted  to  a  country  of  defined 
limits.  Some  of  their  bands  entered  into  a  treaty  last  summer,  with  an  officer 
of  the  army  in  command  at  Fort  Grant,  but  the  arrangement  being  unauthorized 
has  been  disavowed. 

By  your  direction  Superintendent  Dent  has  been  instructed  to  visit  these 
Indians,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  disposition  in  reference  to  negotiating 
with  the  government  and  locating  upon  a  reservation.  Although  seemingly 
intractable,  it  is  believed  that  by  well-directed  efforts  their  warlike  and  preda- 
tory habits  may  be  changed,  and  thus  resulting,  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  the 
citizens  of  Arizona  will  be  removed.  The  murder  of  Superintendent  Leihy  and 
his  clerk,  in  the  latter  part  of  1 866,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  deed  of  the  Tonto 
band  of  Apaches,  the  inciting  motives  being,  it  is  thought,  to  terrify  the  whites 
and  cause  them  to  leave  the  Territory. 

The  Hualapais  are  also  hostile.  An  attempt  to  bring  them  into  a  peaceful  con- 
dition failed  y  in  consequence  of  the  killing  of  one  of  their  most  influential  chiefs 
by  whites. 

The  Yavapais,  too,  have  been  troublesome  and  outrageous*  All  the  other 
tribes  are  well  disposed  and  making  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  Their 
claims  npon  the  government  for  protection  and  a  liberal  provision  of  the  meaos 
required  for  their  more  rapid  advancement  are  just  and  pressing.  Ample  appro- 
priations should  be  made  to  enable  the  department  to  place  all  upon  reservatioos, 
to  introduce  the  benefits  of  schools,  and  to  help  them  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts. 

The  Colorado  river  reservation  has  not  so  far  been  very  successful,  yet  it  is 
believed,  with  additional  aid  from  Congress,  it  can  be  made  a  suitable  home  for 
many  of  the  tribes.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  withdraw  the  Indians  from  their 
hunting  grounds  unless  adequate  provision  is  made  for  them  on  the  reservation. 

In  the  northeast  of  Arizona  live  the  Moquis  Pueblos,  about  3,000  in  number, 
reported  to  be  in  a'wretched  condition.  Last  summer  a  gross  outrage  was  com- 
mitted upon  them  by  a  party  of  armed  Mexicans,  who  killed  several  of  their 
people,  took  captive  a  number  of  the  women  and  children,  besides  driving  of 
many  of  their  sheep.  By  the  prompt  movement  of  Agent  Ward,  in  charge  of 
the  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  the  captives  and  most  of  the  property  were  recovefed. 
The  offenders  being  known,  steps  are  being  taken  to  have  them  airested,  tried, 
and  punished. 

UTAH  SUPERINTBNDENCY. 

The  estimated  number  of  Indians  in  this  superintendency  is  25,000,  comprisio^ 
many  bands  or  tribes  of  Utahs  and  Shoshones.  with  a  few  Bannodu.  As  iritk 
most  tribes  in  other  portions  of  the  Indian  country,  so  it  is  with  these— the/ are 
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fast  decreasing.  They  have  been  generally  peaceable  and  friendly.:  a  few  In- 
stances  of  petty  thieving  only  have  occurred.  The  greater  part  of  Ihem  live  by 
the  chase,  and  show  little  disposition  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil.  Some,  how* 
ever,  manifest  a  commendable  desire  to  change  their  mode  of  life,  and  a  good 
example  is  famished  by  '*  Kanosh,"  chief  of  the  Pahvants,  a  man  of  progressive 
ideas.  To  this  chief  the  settlers  in  parts  of  Utah  are  indebted  for  friendly 
conduct  in  warning  them  of  the  movements  of  the  hostile  Black  Hawk  and  his 
party. 

Noted  among  the  Indians  of  this  Territory  is  «  Waskakee,"  chief  of  the 
eastern  Shoshones,  always  friendly,  and  deserving  the  praise  awarded  by  all 
who  know  his  virtues  and  noble  characteristics.  I  refer  to  his  sensible  views  as 
to  the  probable  cause  of  the  hostile  feeling  and  demonstrations  by  the  Sioux  and 
other  Indians  on  the  Upper  Platte,  embodied  in  a  letter  from  Superintendent 
Head,  which  will  be  found  among  the  documents  accompanying  this  report.  His 
people,  numbering  about  2,000,  usually  spend  the  winter  in  Wind  River  valley, 
Dakota,  which  abounds  in  game,  and  aiSbrds  them  mainly  their  supplies  for 
subsistence.  They  want  that  valley  for  a  reservation,  and  if  it  be  practicable 
I  shall  favor  granting  it  to  them.  The  mixed  bands  of  Bannock  and  Shoshones 
conld  be  located  there  also,  and  in  charge  of  the  same  agent.      ^ 

But  little  progress  has  been  made  in  operations  upon  the  Uinta  reservation, 
intended  as  a  home  for  all  the  Utah  Indians.  By  the  aid  of  the  appropriation 
made  for  this  year  for  that  object,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reservation  will  soon 
be  in  such  a  state  of  readiness  as  to  admit  of  an  early  removal  of  a  large  number 
upon  it. 

There  are  no  schools  or  missionaries  among  these  wild  and  ignorant  people, 
a  fact  which  strongly  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  charity  of  those  who  are 
seeking  fields  where  they  may  labor  for  the  cause  of  humanity.  Until  these 
Indians  are  fully  established  upon  reservations  we  may  not  reasonably  expect 
that  their  education  in  letters  and  Christianity  will  receive  much  attention. 

A  large  number  of  Bannocks  and  Shoshones,  ranging  about  the  headwaters 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  other  rivers,  believed  to  be  the  mixed  bands  with  whom 
Governor  Doty  negotiated  a  treaty  in  October,  1863,  are  represented  as  being 
without  the  care  of  a  government  agent,  and  very  poor.  The  treaty  mentioned 
gives  them  the  right  to  share  in  the  annuities  of  the  eastern  Shoshones  under 
their  treaty  of  July  2,  1863.  This  is  manifestly  unjust,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  eastern  Shoshones  were  not  consulted  about  it,  and  have  not  consented 
to  such  an  arrangement.  I  recommend  that  Congress  appropriate  for  these 
mixed  bands  of  Bannocks  and  Shoshones  $5,000,  being  the  amount  estimated 
by  Superintendent  Head  as  in  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  their  treaty,  and 
that  the  said  treaty  be  changed  so  as  to  give  them  an  annuity  without  reference 
to  any  stipulations  under  the  treaty  with  the  eastern  band.  Superintendent 
Head's  letter,  relative  to  these  mixed  bands,  is  herewith. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  Black  Hawk,  with  his  war  party,  at  last  desires 
peace,  and  has  promised  Superintendent  Head  to  cease  fighting  and  committing 
depredations.    That  officer  is  confident  he  will  give  no  further  trouble. 

NBW  MRXICO  SUPBRINTENDENCV. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  Indian  service  are  affairs  more  important  or  more 
deserving  serious  consideration  than  those  in  this  superintendency.  Legislation 
by  Congress  is  earnestly  desired  to  enable  the  department  to  adopt  measures 
indispensably  necessary  to  bring  about  an  improved  condition  of  our  Indian 
relations  in  this  section.  Attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  Navajoes  at  the 
Bosque  Redondo  reservation.  The  War  Department  having  control  of  these 
Indians  from  the  time  they  were  captured  by  the  military,  a  few  months  ago, 
arranged  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  an  order  to  that 
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effect  was  isBued.  Last  advices  from  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  state 
that  the  transfer  had  not  then  heen  made,  hut  that  it  would  he  hjthe  1st  of  this 
month,  November.  This  office  is  seadj  to  receive  the  Indians,  to  furnish  sub- 
sistence, and  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  to  aid  them  to  cany  on  their 
agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  but  only  for  a  limited  period,  say  for  three 
months,  and  as  a  consequence  an  additional  appropriation  will  be  required. 
Whether  they  should  remain  on  this  reservation  permanently  or  be  removed  to 
another  is  a  matter  I  am  not  now  ready  to  decide.  Evidently  they  are  averse 
to  remaining,  and  long  to  be  restored  to  their  old  couutiy.  The  reservation  was 
originally  set  apart  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches.  Superintendent  Norton  reports 
it  a  failure ;  that  the  soil  is  poor,  water  unhealthy,  and  wood  very  scarce,  and  to 
he  had  only  at  a  great  distance.  If  as  described,  it  can  hardly  be  a  suitable 
location  for  so  many  as  the  Navajoes  number,  7,341 ;  but,  perhaps,  the  test  of 
its  suitableness  and  adaptation  to  their  wants  has  not  yet  been  fully  made.  At 
least  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  department,  and  possibly,  by  means  which 
Congress  shall  afford,  and  the  management  of  a  good  agent,  with  proper  mMUt- 
ants,  results  may  prove  it  to  be  capable  of  being  made  a  sustaining  and  com- 
fortable home  for  them.  I  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  statements  and 
views  of  Superintendent  Norton  in  regard  to  these  Indians,  contained  in  his 
annual  report  herewith,  as  also  respecting  other  tribes,  especially  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  locating  upon  reservations.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  his  suggestions  of 
colonizing  the  several  tribes  in  the  localities  named  by  him  were  carried  into 
effect,  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Territory  would  be  greatly  improved, 
with  advantage  to  both  Indians  and  citizens. 

About  the  most  troublesome  Indians  to  be  found  anywhere  are  the  Mimbres 
and  Mogall  bands  of  Gila  Apaches,  who  have  long  been  hostile,  and  have  com- 
mitted  many  murders  of  citizens,  and  frequent  depredations.  It  is  thought  they 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  peaceable  and  settle  upon  a  reser\*ation. 

Much  has  been  communicated  heretofore  in  annual  reports  concerning  the 
Pueblo  Indians.  Their  situation  is  one  full  of  interest,  and  appeals  strongly  to 
the  government  for  its  care  and  protection.  A  great  wrong  is  being  done  them 
by  citizens  who  are  endeavoring  to  get  possession  of  their  lands  by  unfair  means, 
lately,  to  rid  their  lands  of  settlers,  suits  were  instituted  before  the  United 
States  court.  One  of  the  parties  entered  a  demurrer  to  the  effect  that  as  the 
republic  of  Mexico  had  recognized  the  Pueblos  as  citizens,  and  as  the  United 
States  had  not  made  any  special  allusion  to  them  when  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  was  acquired,  therefore  they  are  citizens  now.  Chief  Justice  Slough 
sustained  the  demurrer,  and  his  decision  has  created  much  trouble  among  the 
Indians.  It  is  feared  that  unless  the  decision  is  reversed  by  a  higher  court,  or 
overruled  by  Congress,  these  inoffensive  Pueblos  will  eventually  become  beg- 
gared and  ruined.  Should  the  court,  to  which  an  appeal  has  been  taken,  sustain 
the  decision  of  Justice  Slough,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  such  action 
as  will  folly  protect  the  rights  of  this  people.  I  renew  the  recommendation 
made  in  a  previous  report  of  this  office,  that  application  be  made  to  Congress 
for  an  appropriation  to  furnish  these  industrious,  though  poor  Pueblos,  with 
agricultural  implements,  and  to  establish  schools  among  them. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico  in  cattle  stolen 
from  citizens  of  Texas  by  the  Gomanches,  the  Mexicans  lending  them  horses 
and  pistols  for  the  purpose.  Vigorous  steps  should  be  taken  to  break  up  this 
trade,  and  restrain  the  Indians  from  committing  outrages  upon  the  people  of 
that  State.  This  can,  perhaps,  best  be  accomplished  by  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  these  Gomanches,  as,  according  to  information  communicated  by  Agent 
Labadi,  w'ho  was  sent  by  Superintendent  Norton  to  them  to  recover  a  captive 
white  boy,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  be  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  had 
appointed  a  day,  some  time  in  October,  to  meet  the  agent  again  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  surrender  the  captives  in  their  posseseion.    By 
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your  direction  instnictionB  were  forwarded  to  Agent  Leavenwortb  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  place  where  these  IndiaiiB  agreed  to  meet  Agent  Laoadi,  to 
conn  Bel  with  and  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  send  some  of  their  principal  and 
most  influential  men  to  the  council  which  the  peace  commisBionerB  appointed 
under  the  act  of  Gongrees  of  20th  Julj  last  proposed  to  hold  with  other  Indians 
at  Fort  Lamed  about  the  15th  of  October  ultimo.  Should  thej  have  agreed  to 
do  BO,  and  their  representativeB  have  reached  that  point  before  the  work  of  the 
commission  shall  have  closed,  it  maj  be  expected  that  some  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  them  for  peace  and  friendly  conduct  towards  the  citizeuB  of 
Texas.  In  thftt  case  quietude  and  a  sense  of  security  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
people  who  have  so  long  been  kept  in  dread  of  attacks  by  these  Indians,  and 
suffered  so  much  by  their  frequent  outrages  and  depredations.  Agent  Labadi 
has  received  similar  instructiouB. 

COLORADO  8UPBBINTBNDBNCY. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  year  no  very  marked  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  of  this  superintendency,  and  it  will  not  likely  be  much  improved 
until  they  are  all  concentrated  upon  reservations  and  furnished  the  means  to 
enter  upon  a  different  mode  of  life  to  what  they  are  now  leading.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  disposed  at  present  to  do  this ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
averse  to  it.  Yet  it  is  their  only  remedy  against  the  evils  to  which  they  are 
subjected  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  steady  advance  of  the  white  race. 

The  tribes  in  tfie  two  agencies  established  for  the  Territory  are  the  Uinta 
and  Grand  River  Utes  and  the  Tabequache  Utes,  together  numbering  about 
6,500.  With  the  former  a  treaty  was  made  in  1866  by  Governor  Gummings, 
which  secured  to  the  government  routes  of  travel  through  the  country  claimed 
by  them,  and  provides  indemnity  for  the  interference  by  citizens  and  the  railroad 
company  with  their  hunting  grounds,  and  for  the  destruction  of  timber.  I  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  expressed  by  this  office,  in  submitting  the  treaty  to  your 
department  last  January,  that  it  should  be  ratified. 

In  regard  to  the  Tabequache  Utes,  Agent  Head  reports  that  their  manage- 
ment has  caused  him  much  anxiety,  and  he  is  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  removing  them  to  the  reservation  provided  in  their  treaty  of 
1863.  Events,  and  the  condition  of  things  hitherto,  have  prevented  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  that  end,  but  should  there  be  no  special  legislation  by  Gongress 
respecting  the  matter  of  colonizing  all  the  tribes  in  Golorado  in  one  locality,  the 
efforts  of  the  department  will  be  directed  to  the  securing  of  this  object  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

The  Mohnache  Utes,  living  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  who  are 
related  by  intermarriage  with  the  Tabequache  band,  and  speaking  the  same 
language,  should  be  removed  to  that  reservation,  or  one  near  it,  and  some  .pro- 
vision made  for  their  support. 

MO.NTANA  SUPBRINTBiNDBNCY. 

In  the  absence  of  annual  reports,  except  that  of  Agent  Wright,  from  this 
superintendency,  I  am  unable  to  make  such  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
service  within  its  bounds  as  could  be  desired. 

The  Blackfeet  bands  have  always  been  more  or  less  hostile  with  the  whites, 
and  with  some  of  their  Indian  neighbors.  *  In  1865  a  treaty  was  made  for  a 
cession  of  the  country  claimed  by  them,  lying  south  of  the  Missouri,  the  object 
being  to  throw  open  to  settlement  a  section  supposed  to  contain  precious  metals. 
No  action  has  been  taken  upon  it  in  consequence  of  the  Indians  having,  soon 
after,  violated  its  stipulations  by  renewing  hostilities.  The  necessity  for  such 
an  arrangement  as  it  proposed  still  exists,  and  if  the  treaty  is  not  to  be  ratified, 
another  should  be  negotiated. 
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I  deem  it  expedient  that  a  separate  treaty  shmild  be  made  with  the  G-ros 
Ventree,  a  hand  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  a  party  to  the  treaty  referred  to,  aB  they 
live  distant  from  the  others,  and  are  on  nnfi4endly  terms  with  them.  These 
6roB  Ventres  are  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  should  be  favored  in  this  respecL 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  northwest  commissioners  to  meet  them  for  that  par- 
pose  last  year,  bat  it  was  found  impracticable  to  do  so. 

The  agency  for  the  Blackfeet  at  Fort  Benton  is  regarded  as  being  loc^ited  in 
an  unsuitable  place.  The  town  established  at  that  point  being  incorporated  and 
subject  to  territorial  and  national  taxation,  its  citizens  claim  that  the  laws  r^;a- 
lating  trade  and  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes  are  iiiapplicable  to  them,  and 
therefore  they  may  not  be  restricted  in  trading  with  the  Indians  who  come  among 
them.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Indians  are  fitrnished  with  liquor,  and  the 
results  are,  frequently,  difficulties  between  them  and  the  whites.  I  propose  that 
the  agency  be  removed  either  to  the  Sun  River  farm,  formerly  selected  for  the 
purpose,  but  which,  for  various  causes,  was  abandoned  several  years  ago,  or  to 
some  other  locality  remote  from  the  aettlementa  and  great  lines  of  travel.  Agent 
Wright  suggests  a  point  called  Beaver  creek,  on  the  north  side  of  Bear  Paw 
mountains. 

From  the  Flathead  agency  no  annual  report  has  yet  been  received*  but  by 
letter  from  Agent  Wells  it  appears  that  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  require 
much  to  be  done  for  them,  in  order  to  relieve  their  wants  and  improve  their  con- 
dition. Those  who  went  out  on  the  usual  buffalo  hunt  have  returned  very  desti- 
tute, having  lost  many  horses,  &c.,  by  the  acts  of  marauding  blackfeet.  The 
band  in  Bitter  Root  valley  has  suffered  the  loss  of  their  entire  crope  by  the 
visitation  of  the  grasshoppers  and  crickets.  At  the  agency  the  prospects  of  a 
good  harvest  are  reported  as  favorable. 

A  considerable  number  of  Bannocks  and  Shoshones  range  in  the  southern  part 
of  Montana,  with  whom  it  was,  at  one  time,  believed  no  treaty  bad  ever  been 
made ;  but  recent  information  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  parties  to  the 
treaty  negotiated  in  1S63,  at  Soda  Springs,  by  Governor  Doty,  not  yet  ratified. 
Reference  herein  is  made  to  them  in  my  remarks  under  the  head  of  **  Utah 
Buperintendency."  This  office  recommended,  in  February  last,  that  Congress 
be  asked  to  appropriate  $20,000  to  provide  subsistence,  clothing,  and  selecting 
a  reservation  for  them. 

IDAHO  SUPERL\TBi\DBNCY. 

There  are  in  this  superintendency  about  5,500  Indians,  comprising  the  Nei 
Perc^,  Lower  Pend  d'Oreille,  Spokane,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Kootenay,  Bannock,  and 
Shoshone  tribes. 

The  Nez  Perces  only  have  a  treaty  with  the  government,  and,  by  their  treaty 
of  June  9,  1863,  are  provided  with  a  diminished  reservation.  By  direction  of 
the  President,  two  reservations  have  been  set  apart  for  the  other  tribes;  one  in 
the  northern  part  of  Idaho,  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  locate  the  CoQur  d' Alenea 
and  other  Indians  in  that  vicinity;  the  other  at  Fort  Hall,  designed  for  the 
Bannocks,  Shoshones,  and  all  straggling  Indians  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  Territory.  That  at  Fort  Hall,  as  a  permanent  location  for  the  bands 
named/  is  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  Waskakee's  band  in  Utah,  known  as 
the  Eastern  Shoshones,  the  land  being  within  the  limits  acknowledged  aa  their 
hunting  grounds  by  their  treaty  of  1863.  I  think,  however,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  on  that  point.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  remove  the 
Indians  to  those  reservations  as  early  as  may  be  practicable;  but  as  the  means 
on  hand  are  insufficient  to  effect  much,  it  will  be  necessary  that  Congress  make 
adequate  appropriations  therefor.  With  these  tribes  concentrated  upon  the 
tracts  thus  set  apart,  under  the  tare  of  an  efficient  agent,  with  the  aid  of  schools, 
a  supply  of  provisions  for  their  subsistence,  agricultural  implements,  and  their 
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inatroetioa  in  tbe  industrial  arts,  it  may  be  expected  that,  ere  lon^.  their  condi- 
tion will  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  citizens  will  have  fewer  occasions  to  com- 
plain of  Indian  outrages  or  difficoittes.  Such  as  have  been,  and  are  now,  hostile, 
occupy  no  particular  part  of  the  country,  nor  are  they  organized  under  any 
tribal  power,  but  wander  from  place  to  place  committing  deeds  of  violence, 
and  plundering  the  communities  they  find  defenceless. 

Much  dissatisfaction  has  existed  among  the  Nez  Percys  on  account  of  the  non- 
ratitication  of  their  treaty  of  1863  for  so  long  a  time,  the  non-payment  of  their 
annuities,  and  the  encroachments  of  whites  upon  their  lands.  The  patience 
exhibited  under  curcumstances  so  unfavorable,  and  the  fidelity  to  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  government,  so  faithfully  maintained,  are  truly  to  be  commended. 
Now  that  the  treaty  has  been  proclaimed  without  the  auiendments,  to  which 
they  made  such  persistent  objection,  it  is  hoped  that  the  ill-feeling  engendered 
by  the  causes  referred  to  will  be  soon  removed,  and  their  future  become  more 
hopeful  and  promising  of  good  results.  The  government  has  its  duty  to  per- 
form in  affording  protection  to  their  rights  under  existing  laws  and  treaty  stipu- 
lations. Their  reservation,  defined  by  the  treaty  of  1863,  should  not  be  intruded 
upon  in  any  manner  by  whites.  Let  the  intercourse  act  of  June  30,  1834, 
be  strictly  and  promptly  enforced  against  all  intruders ;  let  there  be  a  faithful 
execution  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  to,  or  introduction  among,  the  Indians 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  we  shall  not  probably  hear  of  difficulty  on  their  part, 
nor  of  their  suspecting  the  government  of  a  want  of  good  faith  in  its  care  of 
the  rights  and  interests.  Agent  O'Neil  has  lately  reported  that  many  laws 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Idaho,  in  direct  violation  of  the  intercourse  act 
of  1834,  are  in  operation  upon  the  reservation,  under  which  charters  for  ferries  and 
bridges  have  been  granted,  and  roads  laid  off  Without  more  definite  informa- 
tion than  he  has  given,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  If  it  be  as  he  states,  then  injui^tice  is  manifestly  being  done,  and 
proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  determine  such  legislative  enactments  to  be  of 
no  force. 

DAKOTA    SUPERINTBNDRNrV. 

Powerful  and  warlike  Indians  are  to  be  found  among  the  nine  bands  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  Sioux.  The  most  peaceably  disposed  tribes  are  the  Yanctons, 
Poncas,  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  Mandans,  Assinaboines,  and  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux.  Notwithstanding  their  solemn  treaty  obligations  to 
be  friendly,  assumed  scarcely  a  year  since,  some  of  the  nine  bands  of  Sioux 
have  been  waging  war  against  the  government  for  months  past.  Elsewhere  in 
this  report  I  have  noticed  more  particularly  the  cause  and  events  connected 
with  our  present  Indian  difficulties  in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Powder  and 
Platte  rivers. 

The  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux,  located  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory, near  the  Minnesota  border,  are  friendly.  An  agent  has  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  them,  and  as  far  as  means  are  available  they  will  be  furnished 
with  such  things  as  the  treaty  with  them  ratified  last  spring,  stipulates  shall 
be  provided. 

From  the  report  of  Agent  Hanson,  in  charge  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Sioux,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  general  desure  has  been  manifested  by  them  to  plant.  With 
judicious  efforts  by  the  department,  sustained  by  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
supply  of  agricultural  implements,  it  is  thought  that  many  may  be  induced  to 
settle,  abandon  the  chase,  and  labor  for  a  support. 

Amidst  surrounding  difficulties,  with  influences  strongly  calculated  to  involve 
them  in  the  hostilities  of  others,  the  Yancton  Sioux,  under  Agent  Conger,  have 
remained  true  to  the  government.  They  have  sustained  this  summer  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  destruction  of  their  entire  com  crop,  by  the  ravages  of  immense  num- 
bers of  grasshoppers,  the  value  of  the  crop  being  estimated  at  $50,000.    So 
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pevere  a  calamity,  urgently  appeals  for  relief,  and  I  tmst  that  Congress  will 
grant  it.  Such  aid  as  the  department  can  give  by  the  means  at  its  disposal, 
and  applicable  to  the  object,  will  be  furnished  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Poncas 
and  others,  sufferers  from  the  same  cause.  Their  educational  interests  have 
been  much  neglected,  and  something  should  be  done  to  meet  their  need  in  this 
regard. 

No  material  change  in  the  general  condition  of  the  other  tribes  is  perceptible. 
The  Poncas  continue  friendly,  and  now  that  their  treaty,  made  two  yean  ago, 
has  been  ratified,  and  they  have  a  permanent  home  secured,  their  mdoal 
advancement  in  cirilization,  under  measures  put  in  6peration  for  their  benefit, 
may  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  Assinaboines  and  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  are  in  generd 
friendly  disposed.  Causes,  however,  exist  which  may  lead  to  trouble.  Diseatis- 
faction  is  expressed  at  the  encroacbments  of  the  whites  upon  their  countiy ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Assinaboines.  They  complain  that,  notwidi* 
standing  they  yielded  to  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with 
them  in  1866,  not  yet  ratified,  the  right  of  certain  routes  of  travel  for  the  whites, 
to  settlements  in  Montana,  another  route  is  being  used  through  their  eoantty 
without  their  consent.  Unless  some  arrangement  is  made  in  the  matter,  satis- 
factory to  them,  it  is  feared  that  hostilities  on  their  part  will  follow. 

CENTRAL  SUPBBIIVTBtNDBNCY. 

'  From  the  report  of  Superintendant  Mnrphy,  and  reports  of  the  agents  under 
his  charge,  the  general  state  of  affairs  among  the  several  tribes  in  the  supenn* 
tendency  is  ascertained  to  be  in  substance  as  follows : 

Pottawatomies. — These  Indians  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  increas- 
ing in  numbers.  The  nation  is  reaping  decided  advantage  from  the  good  schools 
established  among  them,  especially  that  of  the  St.  Mary's  Mission,  a  Catholic 
institution,  and  admirably'  managed.  Many  of  the  tribes  competent  to  sustain 
creditably  the  relation  of  citizenship,  are  taking  the  initiatory  steps  to  \>ecome 
citizens  under  the  provisions  of  their  treaty  of  1861.  Patents  in  fee  simple 
have  been  issued  to  190,  and  during  the  coming  year  perhaps  300  will  receive 
them.  Complaint  is  made  that  these  people  cannot  get  justice  against  wrongs 
by  the  whites,  as  the  courts  do  not  regard  tbem  to  by  either  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  Kansas.  The*  only  remedy  against  the  evils  suiTounding  them  is  to 
be  found  in  their  removol  to  a  new  home,  and  this  from  force  of  circumstances 
must  be  effected  ere  long,  not  only  with  this  tribe,  but  all  others  residing  on 
reservations  in  eastern  Kansas. 

Shavmees. — ^Many  of  these  Indians  hold  their  lands  in  severalty ;  have  made 
good  progress,  and  bear  the  reputation  of  being  thrifty,  moral,  and  intelligent,  in 
these  respects  not  being  excellea  by  their  white  neighbors.  Those  holding  lands  in 
common  are  not  so  well  off,  having  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  not  the  lea«t 
of  which  is  the  intrusion  of  the  whites  upon  their  lands  and  the  despoiling  them 
of  their  property.  Expecting  the  ratification  of  their  treaty  of  last  winter, 
about  which  they  are  exceedingly  anxious,  and  the  consequent  removal  from 
Kansas,  the  Shawnees  have  not  made  any  new  improvements,  but  have,  how- 
ever, raised  good  crops. 

Delatcares,  Wyafulotts. — ^The  former  last  spring  entered  Into  an  arrangement 
with  the  Cherokees  for  a  residence  in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  they  are  now  pre- 
paring to  remove  there.  Upon  doing  so  they  will  then  become  merged  into  Uiat 
nation.  A  few  may  elect  to  be  citizens  and  remain  in  the  States.  Thus,  soon  will 
be  lost  sight  of  a  nation  once  powerflil,  whose  career  has  been  marked  with 
many  vicissitudes  and  changes  since  the  time  their  forefathers,  many  years  ago, 
left  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  emigrated,  step  by  step,  to  the  then  mr 
west 
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The  WyandottB  are  few  in  nnmber,  and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  tribe. 
Some  became  citisene  under  the  proviBtone  of  the  treaty  of  1855,  and  others 
declined  to  change  their  relation  in  that  respect.  Their  situation  is  a  peculiar 
one,  from  which  they  can,  it  is  thought,  only  be  relieved  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation of  Congress.  They  desire  to  sell  their  lands  and  remove  to  the  Indian 
country,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  best  for  their  interest  and  for 
the  people  of  Kansas  that  an  arrangement  be  effected  to  this  end.  This  will 
however  be  accomplished  should  the  treaty  of  February  last,  made  with  the 
Senecas  and  Shawnees  and  other  tribes,  be  ratified,  as  it  provides  a  home  for 
them  on  a  tract  of  20,000  acres,  ceded  by  the  first  article  of  that  treaty,  being  a 
part  of  the  Seneca  reservation . 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  ike  Mississippi. ^-^The  statistics  of  population  show  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  this  tribe,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  tribes  who 
live  by  the  chase.  They  are  averse  to  a  change  of  habits,  to  education,  and 
agricultural  pursuits.  An  exception  may  be  found  in  Keokuk,  the  principal 
chief,  and  a  few  others,  who  have  farms  and  encourage  the  schools  established 
among  them.  Last  year  the  "  Kindergarten  "  system  of  instruction  was  author- 
ised to  be  introduced,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  use 
for  want  of  certain  requisites.  I  question  whether  sufficient  interest  has  been 
given  to  the  matter  and  proper  efforts  made  to  give  it  a  fair  test. 

Tke  Ckippetaa  and  Christian  Indians  form  a  small  band  of  eighty-four 
souls,  hold  lands  in  severalty,  have  comfortable  homes,  and  are  prospering. 
They  have  a  good  school  and  are  not  disposed  to  leave  their  present  abode. 
Included  in  the  agency  for  the  above-named  tribes  are  the  Ottawas,  formerly 
in  charge  of  Special  Agent  Hutchinson.  By  the  operation  of  their  treaty  of 
1862  they  ceased,  stnee  July  last,  to  be  a  tribe,  and  have  become  citizens.  They 
are  in  great  trouble,  and  desire  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  made  by  them  con- 
jointly with  other  Kansas  tribes  last  winter,  a  stipulation  of  which  gives  them 
choice  of  citioenship  or  to  remain  in  their  tribal  relations,  and  provides  for  the 
removal  from  Kansas  of  such  as  do  not  become  citizens.  That  treaty  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Kansas  or  Katos, — An  improvident  and  wild  though  peaceably  disposed  tribe, 
the  same  now  as  they  were  many  years  ago.  What  has  been  done  for  them  in  the 
way  of  building  houses  upon  their  reserve,  opening  a  school,  and  assisting  them  to 
learn  how  to  cultivate  the  soil,  has  failed,  in  a  great  meas^ure,  to  produce  any 
marked  change  in  them  for  the  better.  They  now  see  that  th  eir  source  of  su  pport — 
the  chase — will  before  long  avail  them  little  or  nothing.  Until  their  dependence 
on  that  shall  have  been  abandoned  there  can  be  little  hope  of  any  decided 
improvement  on  their  present  condition.  Once  about  the  richest  Indians  in 
Kansas  they  are  now  perhaps  the  poorest  and  most  unpromising. 

iCtc^a/TOtw.-— Those  on  the  reserve  number  282.  Some  of  these  were  formerly 
Pottawatomies,  who,  years  since,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  own  people,  pur- 
chased rights  among  this  tribe.  The  great  majority  of  the  Kickapoos  went  off  south 
daring  the  late  war,  many  as  far  as  Mexico.  During  the  past  year  some  have 
returned,  and  those  now  in  Mexico  are  anxious  to  get  back  again.  Though 
unsettled  in  view  of  the  question  of  their  removal  from  Kansas,  the  tribe  gen- 
erally has  prospered,  and  those  who  expect  to  remain  as  citizens  are  much 
interested  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Miamiest  Peorias,  Piankeshaus,  Kaskasias  and  Weas, — ^These  people 
all  hold  lands  in  severalty.  In  point  of  intelligence  and  improvement  they 
ranked  with  the  tribes  most  advanced  in  civilization,  but,  owing  to  their 
▼ices  learned  from  the  whites,  and  to  the  use  of  spirit  uons  liquors  by  many 
of  them,  their  numbers  have  been  much  reduced ;  espedally  is  this  the  ca^ 
of  the  Miamies.  Should  the  treaty  arrangements  entered  into  with  these  Indians 
daring  the  past  spring  be  approved  and  carried  into  effect,  some  of  them  will  no 
doubt  assume  the  relation  ot  citizens,  while  others  will  remove  to  the  Indian 
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conntry  in  hope  of  securing  a  home  suitable  to  their  condition  where  they  may 
engage  in  the  pursuits  of  life  without  the  hindrances  or  difficulties  to  which  they 
are  subjected  in  their  present  position. 

New  York  Indianf.^-TYiet^  are  about  100  Indians  in  Kansas  who  removed  from 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  and  settled  upon  lauds  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Six 
Nations  of  New  York,  under  the  treaty  with  them  of  1838.  A  tract  waa  selected 
lying  adjacent  to  and  north  of  the  Osage  reaerTation.  These  Indians,  under  the 
provisioDs  of  that  treaty,  located  there  and  made  themselves  comfortable  homes, 
but  the  lands  being  thrown  open  to  white  settlement  they  were  compelled,  bj 
the  lawless  violence  of  citizens,  to  abandon  them.  In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  last  year  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the 
New  York  Indians  have  a  valid  claim  against  the  government  arising  out  of 
this  transaction,  and  Congress  should  provide  for  its  equitable  settlement.  A 
treaty  was  made  in  1863  with  a  view  to  arranging  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  parties  interested,  but  it  has  never  been  ratified.  I  suggest  that  some 
action  be  taken  upon  it  during  the  next  seasion  of  Congress. 

Kiowas  and  Comancheg, — Wild  and  roving  Indians,  whose  range  extends 
over  a  large  part  of  western  Texas  and  into  New  Mexico  and  up  as  far  north 
as  the  Arkansas.  No  doubt  many  of  the  charges  of  outrages  and  depredations 
against  them  ai*e  true.  An  inveterate  prejudice  seems  to  exist  among  those 
bands  who  are  not  under  treaty  obligations  against  the  people  of  Texas,  arising, 
it  may  be,  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  country  was  once  owned  and  peopled 
by  a  race  (the  Mexicans)  whom  they  had  ever  regarded  and  treated  as  enemies. 
They  do  not  aeem  to  have  fully  comprehended  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
made  its  people  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whom  they  were  bound  to  respect 
aa  sucli,  and  to  refrain  from  acts  of  hostility  or  depredations  againat  them.  In 
their  unlawful  proceedings  they  receive  encouragement  from  the  unprincipled 
whites  and  Mexicans  who  trade  with  them  for  ill-gotten  gains,  especially  cattle 
stolen  from  citizens  of  Texas.  Upon  this  subject  I  refer  to  remarks  made  under 
the  head  of  "New  Mexico  Superintendency,"  baaed  on  a  report  of  Agent 
Labadi,  who  had  been  despatched  to  Texas  to  recover  captives  held  by  these 
Indians. 

Complaints  by  military  commanders,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  made 
against  the  Kiowas,  parties  lo  the  treaty  of  1865,  of  a  raid  into  Texas;  of 
entering  into  a  compact  with  the  Sioux  for  hostilities  against  the  government; 
of  threatening  the  military  posts  on  the  Arkanaaa,  capturing  citizena  of  Texas, 
and  other  outrages.  The  chargea  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sustained*  except 
that  of  the  raid  into  Texas  in  1^66,  a  report  of  which  waa  made  to  the  depart- 
ment by  Agent  Taylor,  in  September  of  that  year.  General  Hancock,  com- 
manding the  military  expedition  now  upon  the  plains,  became  satisfied,  in  the 
course  of  his  iuveatigationa  in  the  matter  of  Indian  troiiblea,  that  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches  were  all  right,  and  so  informed  their  present  agent*  J.  H. 
Leavenworth.  That  agent  reporta,  on  the  2d  of  September  ultimo.  Uiat  his 
Indiana  have  remained  quiet  and  peaceable  as  far  aa  reapects  the  cansea  of  diffi* 
culties  with  other  tribes,  but  does  not  deny  that  they  committed  wrongs  noon 
the  people  of  Texas.  He  was  then  about  making  arrangements  for  the  tribes 
south  of  the  Arkansas  to  meet  the  peace  commissioners  in  the  council  to  be 
held  at  Fort  Larned,  where  they  were  in  due  time  repi*eaented  by  their  chieis, 
and  the  treaty  arrangements  entered  into  with  them  aa  hereinbefore  noticed. 

ArapaAoes,  CAeyenneSf  and  Apaches — Until  the  unfortunate  movement  by 
General  Hancock  with  hia  military  expedition  into  the  country  of  theae  Indians, 
they  were  comparatively  peaceable  and  frieudly  as  a  people.  Without  sufficient 
cause,  in  my  judgment,  they  have  been  dispersed,  their  village  destroyed,  and 
personal  effects  burned.  Agent  Wynkoop  reports  them  to  be  south  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  believes  they  have  not  engaged  in  hostilities.     They  were  repre- 
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sented  in  the  oonncil  of  the  peace  commissioners,  ia   connection  with   the 
Gomanches  and  Kiowas  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Among  the  docnments  herewith  will  be  found  a  comrnunication  from  Agent 
Wynkoop,  of  14th  September  ultimo,  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  military 
operations,  as  they  affected  the  Indians  of  his  agency. 

NOBTHBBN    SUPBRIMTBNOBNCY. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  superin tendency  are  located  the  following  tribes  : 

Winnebagoes. — The  lot  of  this  tribe  has  been  truly  one  of  hardship.  Since 
1832  they  have  several  times,  by  force  of  circumstances,  beeu  compelled  to  change 
their  place  of  abode.  From  the  beautiful  country  on  the  Blue  Earth  river,  in 
Minnesota,  granted  to  them  by  treaty  as  their  permanent  home,  tliey  were 
unjustly  removed  in  1863,  because,  as  alleged,  the  people  of  Minnesota  would 
not  tolerate  the  presence  of  any  Indians,  however  well  disposed,  in  that  State 
after  the  terrible  outbreak  of  the  Sioux  in  1862.  This  is  not,  I  opine,  all  of 
the  truth ;  they  (the  citizens)  coveted  the  splendid  country  these  inoffensive 
and  friendly  Winnebagoes  were  occupying,  and  the  Sioux  difficulties  furnished 
the  pretext  to  get  rid  of  them  with  the  aid  of  congressional  legislation.  After 
three  years  oF  wandering  and  suffering,  during  which  many  died,  they  have  at 
last  been  provided  with  a  suitable  home  in  Nebraska,  on  a  part  of  the  Omaha 
reserve,  purchased  from  the  Omahas — a  fine  tract,  fertile,  well  timbered  and 
watered.  Under  the  judicious  arrangements  of  Superintendent  Denman  and 
the  efforts  of  their  efficient  agent,  Mr.  Mathewson,  they  are  being  placed  in  a 
position  where,  with  the  aid  supplied  by  their  treaty  stipulations,  they  will  rap- 
idly progress,  and  may  be  expected  soon  to  attain  to  their  former  prosperity. 
Superintendent  Denman  is  of  the  opinion  that  by  right  management  they  will 
soon  be  so  far  advanced  in  the  chief  elements  of  civilization  as  to  entitle  them, 
to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  It  is  recommended  that  the  fourth  section  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  February  21,  1863,  allotting  the  Winnebagoes  lands  in 
severalty,  be  so  amended  as  to  allot  160,  instead  of  80,  acres  to  each  head  of  a 
family,  and  to  each  unmarried  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age  80  acres. 

The  Winnebagoes  have  a  just  claim  against  the  government  on  account  of 
their  removal  from  Minnesota,  the  expenses  of  which  were  borne  out  of  their 
own  tribal  funds.  I  think  the  government  is  clearly  bound  in  all  honor  to 
refund  to  them  moneys  thus  expended.  I  thei-efore  earnestly  recommend  that 
Congress  appropriate  the  necessary  amount,  and  further,  that  an  appropriation, 
of  $50,000  be  made  to  provide  them  with  work  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  wagons,, 
farming  implements,  &c.  A  small  number  of  the  tribe  yet  remain  in  Minnesota, 
who  claim  that  they  have  forfeited  no  right  and  lost  no  privilege  acquired  under 
any  former  treaty;  that  by  the  treaty  of  1859  they  obtained  a  vested  right  to. 
the  lands  they  occupy,  and  that  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  the  great  body 
of  the  tribe  removed  was  in  violation  of  that  treaty.  They  ask  that  the  allot- 
ments provided  by  the  treaty  of  1859  be  secured  to  them  by  sufficient  evidence. 
of  title ;  that  they  be  paid  their  distributive  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  Winnebago  trust  lands;  their  share  of  all  other  moneys  payable  to  the  Win- 
nebagoes under  treaty  stipulations ;  that  their  share  of  the  funds  of  the  tribe  be 
capitalized  and  paid  to  them  in  bulk,  and  then,  thee e  things  being  done,  their 
peculiar  relations  as  Indians  be  dissolved,  and  they  be  left  to  merge  themselves^ 
in  the  community  where  they  have  cast  their  lot.  These  requests  are  emi- 
nently proper  and  just,  and  a  compliance  therewith  would  be  no  more  thaa 
doing  an  act  of  justice  to  a  greatly  wronged  people.  I  have  no  hesitancy  ia 
strongly  urging  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  case. 

Omahas, — These  Indians,  although  they  have  not  entirely  abandoned  the: 
chase,  have  given  considerable  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  under  the 
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beneficial  provision  b  of  their  treaty  are  making  reasonable  progress.  The  sale 
of  a  part  of  their  lands  to  the  Winnebagoes,  now  their  neighbors,  affoida  addi- 
tional  assistance,  which,  with  their  industry  and  good  management,  will  enable 
them  to  become,  ere  long,  self-sustaining,  and,  with  the  completion  of  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  to  them  in  severalty^  will,  it  is  hoped,  cease  altogether  their  depend- 
ence in  any  degree  upon  the  chase  for  a  living. 

Pavme.es — ^Numbering  about  2,750,  are  located  on  a  reservation  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Nebraska,  and  depend  for  subsistence  mainly  upon  the  chase.  They 
have  been  faithful  friends  of  the  government,  sending,  during  the  late  rebellion, 
many  of  their  young  men  into  the  military  service,  and  during  the  past  spriog 
furnished  two  hundred  to  serve  under  General  Augur  in  his  operations  against 
the  hostile  Indians.  In  consequence  of  the  raids  of  the  Sioux  the  Pawnees 
have  not  met  with  their  usual  success  In  hunting. 

The  schools  on  the  reservation  are  flourishing  and  promise  good  results  under 
proper  management.  Their  agent  thinks  they  have  not  land  enough  under  cul- 
tivation, and  recommends  that  3,000  acres  be  broken,  and  that  they  be  encour- 
aged to  settle  down  to  farming  by  being  provided  with  stock  animals,  agricultonil 
implements,  and  other  requisites. 

Ottoes  and  Missaurias — Numbering  about  500,  live  on  their  reservation  of 
250  square  miles,  lying  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Notwithstanding  that  liberal 
provisions  were  made  for  them  by  treaty  stipulations,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  benefited  or  improved ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  destitute  and 
retrograding.  Not  more  than  about  one  hundred  acres  are  cultivated  by  them. 
In  such  straits  for  food  have  they  at  times  been  placed  as  to  be  compelled  to 
kill  the  cattle  provided  to  work  their  lands,  and  during  the  past  winter  were 
forced  to  go  out  and  gather  the  hogs  and  cattle  that  had  died.  It  is  understood 
they  are  willingto  sell  a  part  of  their  reservation,  which  is  much  greater  than 
their  necessities  require,  so  that  they  may  have  means  to  procure  stock  and 
fanning  implements.  I  suggest  that  an  arrangement  should  be  efiected  for 
diminishing  the  reserve,  so  that  the  means  which  would  in  that  event  be  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  their  linds  could  be  judiciously  employed 
to  induce  them  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  to  educate  their  children ; 
or  else  that  the  whole  tract  be  purchased  and  the  tribe  removed  to  the  Indian 
territory. 

Sacs  and  Faxes  of  Mistouriy  and  lawas  — These  Indians  have  a  reservation  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  Nebraska.  The  two  first  tribes  are  confederated,  and 
being  well  sustained  by  their  large  annuities,  are  not  given  to  indnstrial  habits ; 
the  consequence  is,  they  are  intemperate  and  indifferent  about  their  improvement 
in  education  and  civilization.  What  little  is  done  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the 
ground  is  the  work  of  squaws.  They  are  anxiously  waiting  for  the  ratification  of 
tiie  tneaty  made  with  them  last  spring,  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  their  res- 
ervatacML,  and  a  removal  of  their  tribe  to  the  Indian  territoiy.  Their  neighbors, 
the  lowas,  are  a  much  more  advanced  people,  some  of  them  being  good  farmers. 
Shottld  >the  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  be  ratified,  the  lowas  desire  that  an 
arrangement  be  made  with  them  also,  with  a  view  to  a  sale  of  their  reserve,  and 
their  removal  likewise  to  the  Indian  territory,  as  they  apprehend  the  gov 
emment  will  aot  let  them  remain  in  their  present  position  but  for  a  few  years, 
and  if  they  must  leave  eventually  they  prefer  doing  so  now.  I  recommend  that 
steps  be  itaken  to  effect  such  an  arrangement  as  they  desire. 

SasOoe  .Sioux  are  temporarily  located  on  a  reservation  in  the  northern  part  of 
Nebraska,  at  the  junction  of  the  Niobrara  river  with  the  Missouri.  They  an 
the  remains  of  the  j^eople  removed  from  Crow  creek,  in  Dakota  'i^erritory,  with 
the  addition  of  some  who,  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  massacre  of  cit'xens  of 
Minnesota,  in  1862,  had  been  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Davenport,  but  finally 
released  iby  order  of  President  Lincoln.  Under  the  care  of  their  agent,  and  the 
means  j>rovided  by  the^ovenunent,  they  are  doing  comparatively  well.     Com- 
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plaints  were  made  against  them  last  spring  of  committing  depredations  in  Dakota, 
bat  thej  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sustained.  They  are  peaceable  and  obedient, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  them  a  permanent  location  to 
secare  their  prosperity.  A  delegation  of  the  Santees,  under  Agent  Stone,  visited 
this  city  last  February  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty,  or  obtaining  some- 
thing definite  as  to  what  course  the  government  woald  pursue  towards  them 
hereafter ;  but  they  received  no  satisfaction.  The  chiefs  and  a  few  others  are 
willing  to  plant  and  improve  the  land  while  waiting  the  tardy  action  of  the 
government,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  tribe  are  not  inclined  to  give  much 
attention  to  such  things  until  they  have  some  guarantee,  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise, that  the  land  they  cultivate  is  to  be  their  permanent  home.  A  full  history 
of  this  people  for  the  past  five  or  six  years»  and  of  others  known  as  the  Sisse- 
ton,  Wahpeton,  Mtdawakanton,  and  Wapakoota  bands,  is  embraced  in  the 
annual  report  of  this  office  for  1866. 

Brule  and  OgeUlaUa  Siomx,  Cheyennes  and  ArapahocB^  are  tribes  belonging 
to  the  Upper  Platte  agency,  and  more  or  less,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  friendly 
disposed,  have  been  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  government  for  more  than 
a  year  past.  The  friendly  portion  of  them,  chiefly  of  the  Brul6  and  Ogallalla 
bands,  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  keep  aloof  from  their  hostile  relatives 
and  remain  peaceable.  They  have  been  supplied  with  subsistence,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  department  have  been  directed  to  encourage  their  friendly  disposi- 
tion. Until  the  difficulties  are  settled,  and  definite  arrangements  in  reference  to 
the  future  relations  or  position  of  these  tribes,  it  is  thought  best  that  they  should 
be  located  and  cared  for  at  a  point  north  of  the  Platte  river  near  FortMcPherson, 
to  which  place  a  large  number  have  removed.  At  latest  advices  moat  of  these 
Indians,  under  Spotted  Tail,  Two  Strikes,  Swift  Bear,  and  Big  Mouth,  were,  by 
permission  of  the  peace  commissioners,  south  of  the  Platte  hunting  buffalo. 
They  had  promised  to  return  by  the  middle  of  September  to  meet  in  council  the 
commissioners  at  Fort  Laramie.  Agent  Patrick  reports  that  they  are  anxious 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  recommends  that  they  be  supplied  with  agricultural 
implements.  Big  Mouth's  people  (Ogallallai*)  greatly  need  material  for  tents, 
as  they  are  very  destitute  in  the  respect  of  shelter.  This  chief  has  been  a  stead- 
fast friend  to  the  whites,  and  has  used  all  his  influence  to  induce  the  northern 
Indians  to  be  peaceable  The  agent  also  recommends  that  a  school  be  estab- 
lished at  the  new  camp,  the  one  at  Fort  Laramie,  under  contract  with  the  chap- 
lain of  the  post,  Mr.  Wright,  being  discontinued.  Under  direction  of  the  peace 
commissioners,  Superintendent  Denman  visited  the  camp  of  these  Indiann  on 
the  North  Platte,  to  inform  them  that  permission  had  been  given  them  to  go  on 
a  hunt,  and  that  it  was  expected  that  Spotted  Tail  and  his  feilow  chiefs  would 
place  themselves  in  communication  with  the  hostile  bands  in  the  region  of  coun- 
try they  proposed  to  hunt,  the  head  waters  of  the  Republican,  and  endeavor  to 
persuade  them  to  abandon  the  war-path  and  meet  the  commissioners  at  Fort 
Laramie.  Ten  of  their  most  trastworthy  young  men  were  selected  as  messen- 
gers, and  fully  equipped  with  offerings  of  peace  and  sent  to  the  hostiles.  The 
superintendent  confidently  states  that  Spotted  Tail  and  his  followers  will  act  in 
good  faith,  and  will  prove  powerful  instruments  in  consummating  peace.  For 
fvA\  information  in  regard  to  the  transactions  of  the  present  Indian  war  and  its 
origin,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  voluminous  document  accompanying  the  report 
of  your  department,  of  12th  July  ultimo,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  which  will  be  found  printed  in  Executive  Documen;  No.  13,  40th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

80UTHKRN   SUFBRINTBiNDSNCV. 

Within  the  bounds  of  this  superintendency  are  the  Cherokees,  numbering 
about  13,566 ;  ChocUws,  12,500 ;  Chickasaws,  4,500;  Seminoles,  2,000;  Greeks, 
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14,300 ;  and  other  tribes,  of  which  notice ie  taken  in  their  order  foUowing  remar&t 
respecting  these ;  but  since  Ist  October,  ultimo,  the  agency  embracing  the  Osagee* 
Quapaws,  Senecas,  and  Shawneea,  has  formed  a  pari  of  the  central  superin- 
tendency.  A  comparison  of  these  numbers  with  the  population  relums  of  little 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  reveals  the  fact  of  a  large  decrease  in  the  several  tvibes. 
Prior  to  the  late  civil  war  they  were  steadily  advancing  in  civilisation  and  pros- 
perity. Some  of  the  tribes  have  a  written  language,  national  constitutioB,  and 
laws,  churches,  public  schools,  and  their  people  generally  were  sncccsaful  ia 
agricultural  and  other  pursuits.  The  Seminoles  and  Creeks,  though  not  &o  far 
advanced,  yet  had  decidedly  improved  inmanyrespectSt  promising  goodTeaaks 
ibr  the  future.  The  consequences  of  the  war  have  thrown  them  back,  b«  that  ia 
a  great  measure  they  have  to  do  over  again  the  work  of  years  in  buildiag  up 
their  homes  and  fortunes.  This,  under  the  treaties  but  lately  made  with  them, 
is  being  done  with  energy  and  hope.  No  doubt  they  will  ere  long  attain  t»  more 
than  their  former  prosperous  condition. 

Senecas,  Confederate  SeneeaSt  and  Shatcnees,  o^upy  the  northeast  eorBer  of 
the  Indian  country,  and  have  done  well  in  their  farming  operations  the  past  year. 
The  Senecas,  by  the  treaty  made  with  them  last  year,  not  yet  ratified,  cede 
20,000  acres  of  their  reservation  for  a  home  for  the  Wyandotts.  Thisis  a  very 
desirable  arrangement,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  consummated.  By  treaty  at 
the  same  time  the  Senecas,  joined  with  the  Shawnees,  have  agreed  to  sell  their 
half  of  the  present  reserve  of  the  two  tribes  to  the  Miamies  and  Peorias  of  Kansas^ 
and  to  unite  with  the  other  Senecas.  The  agreement  awaits  the  action  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Qua  paws,  who  receive  no  annuity,  have  suffered  for  the  want  of  the  neeea- 
saries  of  life.  They  are  located  upon  a  reserve  of  96,000  acres.  By  treaty 
arrangements  last  winter  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  portions  of  the  reaerrc* 
and  the  land  so  ceded  is  now  being  intruded  upon  by  squatters  in  violatioH  of 
law.  It  is  hoped  the  treaty  will  be  early  ratified,  so  that  theQuapaws  nsay,  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  ceded  lands,  be  relieved  from  their  pressing  waata 
and  have  means  to  assist  them  in  their  agricultural  and  other  pursuits. 

Osages,  a  tribe  numbering  about  3,000,  and  formerly  possessed  of  an  exten- 
sive reservation  in  southern  Kansas,  but  which  by  cession  made  in  their  treaty 
of  1865  has  been  much  reduced ;  thereby  they  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
one  portion  of  their  land  for  the  consideration  of  $300,000,  which  sum  is  to  be 
invested  and  the  interest  paid  to  them  annually  in  money,  clothing,  provisions, 
or  such  other  articles  of  utility  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  the 
land  so  relinquished  to  be  sold,  and  after  reimbursing  the  government  the  cost 
ot  survey  and  sale,  and  the  $300,000  the  Indians  receive,  the  remainder  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  is  to  be  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  Sutes  to  the 
credit  of  the  civilization  fund,  to  be  used  for  the  education  and  civilizatioii  of 
Indian  tribes.  Another  part  they  cede  to  be  held  in  trust  and  sold,  the  proceeds 
to  be  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  interest  annually  thereon 
expended  in  building  houses,  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements  and  for 
other  beneficial  purposes.  Notwithstanding  the  ad  vantages  possessed  for  improv- 
ing their  condition,  the  Osages  are  still  a  wild  people,  living  by  the  chase,  with 
what  they  steal  and  are  but  little  inclined  to  become  civilisEed.  Their  wealth 
consists  in  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets.  Charges  against  them  of  being  on  the 
war-path  are  doubtless  not  true.  The  lands  ceded  by  them  are  overrun  with 
settlers,  who  are  even  crowding  upon  their  diminished  reserve,  and  it  may  become 
necessary  before  long  to  arrange  for  their  removal  from  Kansas.  Their  agent 
is  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  go  upon  reservations  in  the  Indian  country. 

WichitaSf  Caddoes,  Wacoes,  Keeekies,  Tawacapoet^  Delatcares. — Most  of 
these  tribes  were  formerly  residents  of  Texas,  and  all  before  the  late  war  were  liv* 
ing  on  the  leased  lands  west  of  the  Choctaw  country.  During  the  war  they 
were  compelled  to  go  into  Kansas,  where  they  received  assistance  from  the  gov- 
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ernraent.  Measures  were  taken  dnring  this  year  to  have  them  removed  back 
to  the  leased  district.  Unfortunately  serious  obstacles  interposed  and  delayed 
the  movement  until  lately  ;  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  planting;  streams 
were  very  high,  and  then  appeared  the  cholera  among  several  of  the  bands, 
causing  a  panic ;  besides,  those  who  had  lost  friends  wished  to  remain  for  a  while 
to  mourn  over  the  graves  of  the  dead.  On  the  3 let  of  August  several  of  the 
bandn  not  thus  afflicted  left  for  that  country,  but  the  disease  broke  out  among 
them  also  and  many  died.  To  this  cause  is  attributable  the  large  decrease  in  the 
population  of  these  bands,  or  tribes,  as  reported  by  agent  Shanklin.  I  recom- 
mend that  liberal  provision  be  made  to  establish  these  Indians  upon  a  suitable 
reserve  in  the  district  named,  and  to  provide  them  with  agricultural  implements, 
cows,  cattle,  and  the  means  of  educating  their  people.  With  such  assistance, 
and  the  assurance  that  the  place  is  to  be  their  permanent  home,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  they  will  rapidly  improve.  It  is  suggested  that  efforts  be  made  to 
induce  any  small  parties  or  bands  of  these  Indians  who  may  be  living  about  the 
settlements  of  Texas  to  remove  to  the  same  reservation. 

QRKBN    BAY    AGENCY. 

Sfockbridges  and  Mutuees,  147  of  whom  reside  upon  a  SHiall  reservation  in 
Wisconsin,  where  they  have  gained  but  a  meagre  subsistence ;  the  rest,  about 
224,  have  adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  whites  and  desire  to  be  citizens. 
By  treaty  made  last  February,  not  ratified,  these  Indians  cede  their  present  res- 
ervation, and  the  government  agrees  to  give  those  who  wish  to  retain  their  tribal 
character  another,  allottiag  land  to  them  in  severalty  without  power  of  alienation, 
unless  with  sanction  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  to  do  various  things  for  their 
benefit;  while  with  regard  to  those  who  wish  to  become  citizens  it  agrees  to  pay 
them  their  proportionate  share  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  ceded  land  and  of 
public  improvements  thereon,  and  of  the  moneys  invested  and  held  in  trust  for 
thein,  they  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  be  considered  hereafter  as  members  of  the 
tribes,  ur  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  any  treaty  stipulations.  Such  an  arrangement 
will  no  doubt  be  of  decided  benefit  to  both  parties,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
the  treaty  be  ratified. 

O^idas  have  good  farm  lands,  and  are  progressing  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Many  of  them  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  capable  of  making  good 
citizens.  They  have  a  reservation  of  over  60,000  acres,  of  which  less  than  4,000 
are  in  cultivation,  and  probably  not  over  twice  that  extent  would  be  needed  for 
all  their  reasonable  use  or  purposes.  This  land  many  desire  to  hold  in  severalty. 
I  agree  with  their  agent  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  allot  the  whole  to  them,  and 
think  it  w<iuld  be  advisable  for  their  interest  that  they  relinquish  by  treaty 
stipulation  their  claim  to  a  part  of  the  same,  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity  which 
may  be  allotted  and  ample  for  supplying  the  wants  of  all. 

MenomoneeSf  numbering  1,393,  are  an  industrious  people,  and  would  doubtless 
present  a  more  favorable  aspect  as  to  their  condition  in  some  respects,  had  they 
not  the  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  the  unfertility  of  their  land  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  season  for  maturing  crops.  This  year  they  have,  however,  been 
favored  as  to  their  farming  operations,  producing  better  crops  than  usual ;  but 
on  this  source  they  cannot  depend  wholly  for  support,  hence  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  them  to  some  extent  to  engage  in  other  pursuits.  Something  might  be 
done  in  teaching  those  who  are  apt  to  learn,  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
so  that  they  could  do  the  ordinary  work  of  a  blacksmith,  carpenter,  wheelwright, 
&c.,  and  receive  good  wages  for  their  work.  The  schools  among  the  Menomo- 
nees  are  well  attended,  and  to  some  extent  have  proved  beneficial.  Agent 
Martin  thinks  that  they  need  a  school  of  high  grade  in  which  to  educate  the  n^ost 
promising  scholars  for  teachers,  and  as  examples  to  set  before  the  tribe  of  what 
can  be  done  for  them  by  a  better  system  of  training  and  education  than  is  afforded 
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by  the  ordinary  or  common  scliools.  The  Buggestion  is  worthy  of  eoQ8ideraiion> 
but  tho  object  can  be  perhaps  as  well  effected  by  sending  a  few  of  their  best 
youths  to  institutions  of  learning  in  the  States  most  convenient. 

AGENCY  0¥  THK  CHIPPBWA8  OF  THB  MISSISSIPPI  AND  OTUBSS 

Embraces  the  Ghippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  Pillager,  Winnebagoshish,  Pem- 
bina, and  Red  Lake  bands  of  Ghippewas,  numbering  about  6,200.  The  Pillager 
and  bands  named  following  have  a  permanent  reserve,  and  in  their  operations 
during  thepast  year  for  obtaining  a  support  have  been  in  a  good  measure  sac- 
cessful.  With  the  Cliippewas  of  the  Mississippi  it  has  been  otherwise,  the  rice 
crop,  upon  which  they  largely  depend  for  subsistence,  being  almost  an  entire 
failure  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains.  With  this  latter  band  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded in  March  last,  and  proclaimed  April  18,  by  which  they  cede  all  their 
lands  in  Minnesota,  except  a.  tract  north  of  and  bordering  on  Leach  lake,  and  a 
reservation  of  36  townships,  including  White  Earth  and  Rice  lakes,  suitable  as 
a  farming  region.  For  the  lands  ceded,  estimated  at  2,000,000  acres,  the  gov- 
ernment stipulates  to  pay  them  for  a  term  of  years  certain  sums  of  money  for 
improvements,  purchase  of  cattle,  horses,  establishing  schools,  and  for  other 
objects  needed  to  promote  their  advance  in  civilization.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
department  to  remove  them  upon  their  new  reservation  as  early  as  practicable, 
and  to  adopt  measures  to  secure  to  them  the  various  benefits  provided  in  thdr 
treaty.  They  are  now  scattered,  frequently  coming  in  collision  with  the  settleis 
on  the  frontier  of  the  State,  making  the  necessity  pressing  for  their  removal. 
Concentrated  in  their  new  home  they  can  be  properly  provided  for  and  indoced 
to  engage  in  pursuits  which  will  tend  to  establish  them  as  a  people,  solf-sus- 
taining  and  progressive. 

AGENCY  FOB  THB  GHIPPEWAS  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOB. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  scattered  about  in  small  communities  iir  the 
northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  Minnesota  near  the  Britieh  line.  In  the  latter 
State  is  the  Bois  Forte  band,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  made  in  1866,  and  rati- 
fied in  April  of  the  same  year.  By  the  liberal  provisions  made  for  promotiog 
their  interests  in  the  respect  of  education,  farming,  and  other  matters,  it  is 
expected  their  condition  will  be  one  of  gradual  improvement.  The  ill-feeling 
between  this  band  and  the  Lake  Indians,  growing  out  of  the  treaty  referred  to, 
has,  it  is  believed,  passed  away,  or  if  it  exist  to  any  degree,  is  not  likely  to  create 
difficulties,  as  was  apprehended.  Most  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  cultivate 
small  patches  of  land  in  potatoes  and  vegetables,  which  is  about  the  extent  of 
their  larm  work.  The  country  they  inhabit  being  heavily  timbered,  is  not  well 
suited  for  farming  purposes,  but  wild  rice  is  abundant,  and  the  lakes  and  stream^ 
furnish  excellent  fish.  Upon  these  sources  and  game  these  Indians  principally 
depend  for  subsistence. 

AGENCY  FOR  INDIANS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  Indians  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  comprising  anmerons  bands  of  OUawas, 
Ghippewas,  and  Pottawatomies,  number  about  8,000,  whoj  have  generally 
adopted  the  dress,  habit9,  and  manners  of  the  whites.  Over  2,000  homes,  of 
80  and  40  acres  each,  have  been  selected  and  pnt  under  culUvatioo.  With 
these  Indians,  as  it  is  with  others  who  have  made  some  progress  in  civilisation 
and  are  desirous  of  still  further  advancement,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  the  permanency  of  their  homes,  which  in  a  measure  discoarages  and  deten 
theip  from  building  houses  and  making  needed  improvements.  They  desire  to 
be  assured  that  the  homes  made  by  the  labor  of  tneir  hands  shall  not  be  taken 
from  them  because  they  are  wanted  by  the  whites,  or  becaase  their  land  abounds 
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in  mineral  ores.  As  an  act  of  justice  sometbiog  should  be  done  to  secure  them 
against  such  a  contingencj,  and  thus  stimulate  them  to  renewed  energy  and 
hope.  The  complaints  made  in  referenee  to  the  various  matters  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  their  agent  will  receive  proper  consideration ;  and  if  it  shall  be 
judgea  expedient  to  enter  into  further  treat  j  arrangements  with  a  view  to  make 
their  condition  as  well  as  their  relations  to  the  government  and  citizens  bj  whom 
thej  are  surrounded  more  satisfactory  to  them,  the  office  will  cheerfully  recom- 
mend the  necessary  steps  to  that  end. 

The  schools  among  the  several  reservations  number  15,  and  though  they 
have  not  accomplished  what  has  been  expected,  yet  much  good  has  resulted. 
Their  education  fund  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  if  a  new  treaty  be  made,  a  liberal 
provision  for  educational  purposes  should  be  embraced  among  its  stipulations. 
In  their  agricultural  efforts,  these  Indians  have  been  well  rewarded  with  abund- 
ant crops.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  kam  that  the  cause  of  temperance  is  pros- 
pering among  them,  and  that  the  law  concerning  the  introducing  spirituous  liquors 
into  the  Indian  country,  or  the  selling  or  giving  them  to  the  Indians,  is  enforced 
with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

NBW   YORK   INDIANS. 

These  are  the  descendants  of  the  once  powerful  *<Six  Nations"  of  New  York. 
They  now  number  about  4,000,  and  may  be  said  to  be  far  advanced  in  civil- 
ization. Great  interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject  of  education  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  lands.  Many  of  them  are  thrifty  £irmers,  have  pleasant 
homes,  and  in  every  respect  are  equal  to  the  whites.  The  school  system  of  the 
State  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  them,  and  in  no  small  degree  are  tbey  indebted 
for  their  moral,  social,  and  industrial  advantages  to  the  labors  of  faithful  and 
able  teachers  and  missionaries.  Worthy  of  note  is  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum, 
which  affords  a  home  for  a  large  number  of  destitute  and  homeless  children,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  deserving  the  assistance  it  has  received  from  the  government.  An 
old  and  unsettled  question  exists  between  these  Indians  (excepting  the  Tona- 
wauda  band)  and  the  government,  arising  out  of  the  treaty  with  them  of  1838, 
providing  for  them  lands  in  the  west  and  for  their  removal.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  an  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  the  matter  should  be  effected  upon 
a  basis  similar  to  that  adopted  in  negouating  the  treaty  with  the  Tonawandas 
of  the  5th  November,  1857. 

WINNBBAGOB8   AND   POTTAWATOMIBS   IN    WISCONSIN 

Number  about  300,  and  are  much  in  the  condition  as  stated  in  last  annual  report. 
Complaints  have  not  been  as  frequent  this  year  of  their  committing  depreda- 
tions upon  the  citizens,  and  of  annoying  them  by  their  visits.  They  appear  to 
be  peaceable,  and  are  scai  tered  in  such  places  as  afford  them  the  best  hunting, 
and  where  they  can  fish  and  gather  berries.  Little  can  be  done  for  them  under 
present  circumstances.  They  seem  not  to  care  for  education  or  a  change  of 
style  of  living.  So  long  as  they  are  quiet,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  remove 
them  to  their  respective  nations  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are  in  charge  of 
Special  Agent  Lamoreux. 

6AC8  AND   FOXBS   IN    IOWA, 

In  charge  of  Special  Agent  Leander  Clark,  number  about  254,  and  have  their 
residence  in  Tamacounty,  living  pretty  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Winnebagoes 
and  Pottawatomies  in  Wisconsin.  They  belong  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
Mississippi,  located  in  Kansas,  from  whom  they  separated  years  ago,  not  being  will- 
ing to  remain  upon  the  reservation.    In  January  last  they  received  for  the  first 
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time  since  the  separation  their  share  of  the  tribal  ftinds.  They  have  pnrehased 
80  acres  of  timber  land,  and  purpose  to  buy  100  additional  acres  adjoining,  to 
cultivate.  Believing  it  best  that  they  should  remove,  the  department  direct^  in 
November  of  last  year  that  the  special  agency  be  closed,  and  the  Indians  informed 
they  would  be  paid  their  portion  of  the  annuities  of  the  tribe  upon  their  retaming 
and  remaining  upon  the  reservation  of  the  tribes  in  Kansas.  Congress,  how- 
ever, in  March  following,  direetcd  that  they  should  receive  their  annuities  in 
Iowa,  so  long  as  they  remained  peaceable,  and  were  permitted  to  reside  there  bj 
the  government  of  that  State.  So  far  they  have  given  but  little  or  no  trouble 
to  the  whites ;  have  no  school,  and  do  not  want  any. 

INDIANS  NOT  RMBRACBD  WITHIN  THE  BOUNDS  OP  AN  AGBNCT. 

The  Cherokees  in  North  Caroline^  Georgia^  and  Tenneuee^  arc  estimated  to 
number  from  1,500  to  2,000,  and  are  those  who,  under  the  treaty  of  1835, 
elected  to  remain  and  not  remove  with  the  great  body  of  the  ti-ibe  to  the  coontrj 
set  apart  for  it  west  of  Arkansas.  Efforts  were  frequently  made  to  induce  them 
to  join  their  brethren  west,  but  without  avail.  Since  the  close  of  the  late  war, 
which  caused  great  suffering  among  them,  a  general  desire  seems  to  have  been 
manifested  to  emigrate  to  the  Cherokee  nation  west,  in  hope  of  improving  their 
condition.  A  party  of  about  75  are  reported  as  having  arrived  in  that  country 
during  the  past  summer,  and  others  anxious  to  go  have  made  application  to  the 
department  for  means  t«  defray  their  expenses.  Nothing  could  be  done  for 
them,  however,  there  being  no  funds  applicable  to  that  object. 

By  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1855,  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  10,  p. 
700,)  the  sum  of  $42,290  69  was  appropriated  for  payment  to  certain  of  these 
Indians  for  expenses  of  removal  and  subsistence,  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  first  satisfied  that  North  Carolina,  by  appro- 
priate legislative  action,  consented  to  their  remaining  permanently  in  that  St^te, 
anything  in  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1835  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  That 
money  was  never  paid,  there  not  having  been  furnished  proper  evidence  that 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  had  legislated  upon  the  point  required,  and  in  Jane, 
1862,  the  said  amount  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund.  I  su^^st  that  Congress 
take  such  action  in  the  matter  as  may  be  proper. 

Seminoles. — A  few  of  these  Indians,  not  perhaps  more  than  two  or  three  hon- 
dred,  yet  remain  in  Florida.  They  have  no  land  which  they  can  claim  as  their 
own,  nor  benefits  of  any  treaty  stipulations  to  receive.  The  settlers  complain 
of  their  depredations,  and  it  is  feared,  if  the  evil  is  not  in  some  way  removed, 
serious  difficulties  may  arise.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  send  a  special 
agent  to  Florida  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  regard  to  these 
Indians,  their  number  and  condition,  and  to  report  if  it  be  practicable  to  remove 
them  west ;  and  if  it  be  not,  whether  some  measures  cannot  be  adopted  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  settlementR,  and  to  provide  means  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  comfortable  living.  For  the  object  stated  I  recommend  an  appropriation  hj 
Congress. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  various  Buperinteo* 
dencies  and  agencies,  and  from  the  accompanying  documents  to  this,  report,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Indian  tribes  generally  have  made  some  advancement  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  in  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  but  not  to  that  degree 
which  ought  to  have  been  realized  in  view  of  the  means  aud  labors  exhausted 
iu  their  behalf.  It  would  seem  that  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  during  which 
it  has  been  periodically  announced  that  many  of  the  tribes  were  graduallj 
improving  iu  civilization,  there  should  have  been  by  this  time  manifestly 
such  a  decided  and  thorough  change  of  their  estate  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  trace 
of  barbarism  in  the  land.     But  this  is  not  the  fact;  we  find  that  still  a  larg« 
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number  of  the  race  contione  in  a  savage  state,  a  larger  portion  semi-civilized, 
while  a  few  only  may  be  said  to  have  attained  to  the  standard  of  a  civilized, 
Christian  people.  Influences  which  seem  to  be  inevitable  have  been,  and  are  yet, 
working  to  their  detriment,  originating  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  efforts  to 
rise  to  a  higher  mode  of  existence,  and  opposing  the  purposes  of  the  benevolent 
and  wise  towards  them,  that  appear  to  be  almost  insurmountable.  Their  num- 
ber is  diminishing  year  after  year;  but  comparatively  a  short  period  since  they 
numbered  a  half  million  or  more  of  souls ;  to-day  barely  300,000  remain ;  poverty, 
disease,  wars,  and  other  causes  are  fast  sweeping  them  from  among  the  living, 
and  soon,  as  a  race,  they  must  become  extinct. 

The  statistical  tables  appended  to  this  report  will  show  to  some  extent  the 
relative  success  of  the  several  tribes  in  their  farm  labors ;  also,  the  value  of  their 
property,  number  of  schools,  scholars,  and  population.  Had  full  reports  been 
received  from  all  the  agents,  a  much  more  favorable  statement  could  be  exhibited. 
This  office  has  endeavored  heretofore  to  impress  the  Indian  agents  with  the 
importance  of  making  returns  of  these  matters  complete,  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  of  promptly  forwarding  them,  so  that  they  might  be  received  in  time  to  be 
embraced  in  the  annual  report  of  the  office;  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  they 
fail  to  comply  with  their  instructions  in  this  particular.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
charitably  supposed  that  the  omission  to  do  so  is  more  from  oversight  than  from 
neglect  of  duty,  or  unfitness  for  it. 

Herewith,  also  appended,  are  tables  showing  the  liabilities  of  the  United  States 
to  Indian  tribes  under  treaty  stipulations,  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  govern- 
ment for  them  and  invested  in  stocks,  and  of  Indian  lauds  sold. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

CHARLES  E.  MIX, 

Acting  CommUiumer. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


PAPERS  ACCOMPANYING  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS  FOR  1867. 

WASHINGTON  8UPERINTENDENCY. 

Annual  report  of  T.  J.  McKennej,  superintendent. 

Annual  report  of  A.  R.  Elder,  agent,  ruyallup  and  Talalip  agencies. 
3.  Annual  report  of  £.  C.  Chirouse,  teacher,  Tulalip  agency. 

Annual  report  of  H.  A.  Webster,  agent.  Neap  Bay  agency. 

Annual  report  of  James  H.  Wilbur,  agent,  Yakama  agency. 

Annual  report  of  Williain  Wright,  superintendent  of  teaching,  Yakama  agency. 

Annual  report  of  Joseph  Hill,  sub-agent,  Quinrielt  agency. 
.  Annual  report  of  John  T.  Knox,  suu-agent,  Skokomish  agency. 

Annual  report  of  W.  C.  Chattau,  teacher,  Skokomish  agency. 

Annual  report  of  G.  H.  Paige,  special  agent.  Fort  Colvilie  reservation. 
No.  1  ] .  Annual  rt-port  of  C.  C.  Tinkbouer,  farmer  in  charge  Lummi  reservation. 
No.  ]2.  Annual  report  of  Alfred  Hill,  farmer  in  charge  Chehalis  reservation. 

OREGON  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  \X  Annual  report  of  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  superintendent. 

No.  14.  Annual  report  of  Amos  Harvey,  agent.  Grand  Ronde  agency. 

No.  1.5.  Annual  report  of  J.  B.  Clarke,  teacher  manual  labor  school,  Grand  Ronde  agency. 

No.  16.  Annual  report  of  Wm.  H.  Barnheart,  agent,  Umatilla  agency. 

No.  J7.  Annual  report  of  A.  Vermeersch,  teacher,  Umatilla  agency. 

No.  ]8.  Annual  report  of  John  Smith,  agent,  Warm  Springs  agency. 

No.  19.  Annual  report  of  J.  W.  D.  Gillette,  teacher.  Warm  Springs  agency. 

No.  20.  Annual  report  of  Benjamin  Simpson,  agent,  Silitz  agency. 

Ni).  *Z\,  Annual  report  of  H.  K.  Dunbar,  teacher,  Silitz  agency. 
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No.  22.  Annual  report  of  L.  Applegate,  8ub-ag«nt,  Klamath  agency. 
No.  23.  Annual  report  of  G.  W.  Collins,  sub-agent,  Alsea  agency. 
No.  24.  Letter  of  Lieutenant  Saobom  relative  to  the  enlistment  of  Indian  scouts. 
No.  25.  Statement  of  Indian  depredations  and  conflicts  in  Oregon,  from  September,  1865,  to 
August,  1867,  by  Superintendent  Huntington. 

CALIFORNIA    SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  26.  Annual  report  of  B.  C.  Whiting,  saperintendent. 

No.  27.  Annual  report  of  Henry  Orman,  jr..  agent.  Smith  River  agency. 

No.  28.  Annual  report  of  B.  L.  Fairfield,  agent.  Round  Valley  agency. 

No.  29.  Report  of  J.  Q.  A.  Stanley,  special  agent  in  charge  of  Missouri  and  Coliuilla  Indianii. 

No.  30.  Report  of  Special  Agent  Stanley,  relative  to  condition  of  Indians  in  southern  Cali> 
foruia. 

No.  31.  Report  of  Robert  Stevens,  special  commissioner,  relative  to  Indian  affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

AEIZONA  SUPEaiNTENDBNCY. 

No.  32.  Annual  report  for  1866  of  late  Superintendent  Qeorge  W.  Leihy. 
No.  33.  Annual  report  of  G.  W.  Dent,  superintendent. 
No.  34.  Supplemental  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Dent. 
No.  35.  Annual  report  of  John  Feudg^e,  special  agent,  Colorado  River  agency. 
No.  36.  Annual  report  of  Levi  Ruggles,  special  agent  in  charge  of  Pimas  and  Maricopas. 
No.  37.  Special  Agent  Foudge's  monthly  report  for  September,  1867. 

No.  38.  Bsport  of  Special  Agent  Feudge,  relative  to  the  death  of  late  Superintendent  O.  W. 
Leihy. 

NEVADA  SDPERINTENDEIICT. 

No.  39.  Report  of  late  Superintendent  T.  T.  Dw*ght,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Nevada  supeiin- 
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WASHINGTON  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No  1. 

Oppicb  Supbrtmtbndbnt  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington  Territory,  Otympia,  Jufy  86,  1867. 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  department,  I  herewith 
submit  my  first  annual  report  of  Indian  affairs  for  that  portion  of  the  coantrj 
comprised  in  the  superintendency  of  Washington  Territory,  and  lying  between 
45°  30'  and  49''  north  latitude,  and  between  117°  and  125°  west  loogitude. 
I  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1867,  relieving 
W.  H.  Waterman.  The  Indians  comprised  in  this  superin tendency  number  not 
far  from  15,000,  and  consist  of  numerous  different  tribes  all  at  peace  with  the 
white  race,  and  living  by  farming,  fishing  and  the  chase.  Within  the  auperin 
tendency  there  are  six  different  agencies,  to  wit:  The  Point  Elliott  treat}, 
which  consists  of  the  Tu-la-lip,  Surinmish,  Lummi,  Post  Madison,  and  Muck- 
leshort  reservations;  the  Medicine  Creek  treaty,  which  con^istd  of  the  Puy-al- 
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lap,  Nis-qual-lj,  Sqaak-son,  and  South  Bay  reeenrations ;  the  Mahah  treaty, 
which  GotiBistB  of  bat  one  reflervation ;  the  Yokiroa  treaty,  with  but  one  reser- 
vation ;  and  the  treaty  of  Point  no  Point,  with  but  one  reservation,  called  8ko- 
komish.  Besides  these  agencies  for  Indians  treated  with  there  are  parties  in 
charge  of  Indians  not  treated  with  in  the  nort^ieastem  part  of  the  Territory,  and 
in  the  southwestern. 

My  object  in  this  report  will  be  to  confine  myself  to  fticts  and  things  as  they 
actually  are,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  department,  making  it  as  concise  as  possi- 
ble without  devoting  page  after  page  to  some  new  impracticable  theory  in  regard 
to  the  Indians,  nor  to  Indian  legends.  My  own  opinion  is  that  our  present  sys- 
tem, with  a  few  minor  changes,  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  at  present. 
The  fatare  changes  hi  the  country  and  relations  between  the  white  and  red 
man  may  require  and  develop  some  change  that  is  for  the  better.  I  liave  visited 
British  Columbia  and  investigated  to  a  certain  extent  Indian  matters  there,  and 
think  our  system  far  the  best,  as  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  civilize  and  teach  them  farming  and  the  mechanical  arts — ^in  fact  it 
seems  rather  the  policy  to  encourage  them  in  hunting  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  While  amongst  these  Indians  for  about  ten  days,  I  saw  more  drink- 
ing than  during  a  six  months'  residence  in  my  own  superintendency. 

One  great  advantage  the  Indian  has  in  that  country  is,  that  he  stands  before 
the  law  the  same  a?  a  white  man,  and  can  get  justice  done  him.  Here  the 
Indian  may  work  month  after  month  faithfully  and  is  turned  away  without  pay, 
and  at  law  he  has  no  redress,  for  Indian  testimony  is  not  taken.  A  white  man 
may  mH  liquor  to  Indians  and  20  of  them  brought  to  prove  the  fact,  yet  the 
chances  are  that  a  grand  jury  will  fail  to  find  a  bill,  and  if  one  is  found,  there 
will  be  no  conviction,  for  Indian  testimony  will  not  be  taken,  though  made  com- 
petent by  Congress.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  state  that  quite  lately  I  have 
been  able  to  get  at  least  one  conviction  on  Indian  testimony  where  the  party 
was  sentenced  to  30  days'  imprisonment  Out  of  some  12  other  cases  prosecuted 
two  convictioQB  were  had,  the  sentence  of  the  court  being  a  fine  of  f  390  and 
imprisonment  for  three  months. 

Beer  and  cider  not  being  excluded  in  the  law  of  Congress  in  the  list  of  inter- 
dicted liquorSf  the  Indians  indulge  in  these  liquors  to  an  alarming  extent,  which, 
in  sufficient  quantities,  are  as  |H>tent  to  produce  intoxication  as  the  stronger 
drinks.  Taking  advantage  of  this  oversight  in  Congress,  unscrupulous  men 
in  some  instances  have  established  breweries  near  Indian  reservations. 

In  very  many  instances  in  the  Territory,  white  men  steal  and  forcibly  take 
the  wives  of  Indians,  some  of  these  Indians  being  regularly  married.  Still,  he 
has  no  recourse.  To  be  sure  the  superintendent  or  agent  may  in  some  instances 
recover  them,  when  not  taken  far  away,  but  there  is  no  punishment  for  the 
offender. 

White  men  would  not  suffer  one-tenth  the  wrong  the  Indian  patiently  bears 
without  rebelling. 

We  are  ako  greatly  in  need  of  some  law  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  com- 
mitted against  themselves.  One  Indian  will  commit  a  murder,  and  the  brother 
or  relative  of  the  murdered  man  will  kill  the  murderer,  and  so  on  until  the  scene 
is  ended  by  a  sufficient  present  to  the  aggrieved  party.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Congress  may  enact  some  salutary  law  bearing  on  these  things.  An  Indian 
is  a  man  if  he  kills  a  white  man,  but  loses  his  identity  if  he  kills  an  Indian. 

I  would  recommend  the  continuance  of  a  small  garrison  of  troops  at  Fort 
Steilacoom  for  use  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  force  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  department,  although,  as  above  staled,  all  are  at  peace. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  feet  that  it  is  almost  imp*os- 
sible  to  get  a  competent  physician  to  take  charge  of  the  Indians  and  move  on 
the  reservation  for  the  small  salary  allowed. 

Nothing  is  more  needed  than  good,  competent  men  to  take  charge  of  the  sick ; 
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for  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  is  die  Indian  docton 
or  Ta-man-awas  men,  who  pretend  to  cure  disease  by  sorcery,  or  kill  any  one 
they  choose  in  the  same  way.  So  strong  and  fisced  is  this  belief  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  are  killed  and  cured  by  its  influence.  In  the  employment 
of  persons  as  physicians,  ignoran^  and  incompetent  of  their  duties,  their  snper- 
stitions  are  increased  by  their  want  of  success.  I  not  unfrequently  have  cases 
pointed  out  to  me  where  the  agency  physician  had  failed  to  cure,  and  afterwards 
cured  by  Tamanawas  doctor.  On  the  contrary  their  diseases  are  simple,  aad  io 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  physician  very  many  would  recover,  and  thoa  tend  to 
break  down  the  superstition.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  piejndiee  mani- 
fested towards  some  of  the  doctors  heretofore  employed,  for  it  I  iiad  to  make 
choice,  I  think,  without  hesitancy,  I  would  choose  the  Tamanawas  man*  as  I 
would  not  fear  the  potency  of  his  charms,  while  powerful  medicines  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant  and  unskilful  persons  are  weapons  more  to  be  dreaded.  GK>od,  com- 
petent  physicians  can  only  be  obtained  by  giving  a  liberal  salary. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  want  of  success  by  our  physicians  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  Indians  live— ia  rude  huts,  exposed  to  inclement  weather  and 
unwholesome  food,  here  to»day  and  gone  to-morrow.  A  prescription  cannot  be 
followed  up,  hence  its  e&cta  are  lost,  or  the  case  aggrarafeed  by  exposure  and 
imperfect  diet.  Had  each  agency  a  hospital  where  the  sick  conld  be  taken  in 
and  cared  for,  very  many  cases  eoold  be  cured  that  now  die  for  want  of  this 
attention.  In  all  cities,  in  the  garrison  or  in  the  field,  it  is  fimnd  absolotely 
necessary  to  have  shelter  and  appliances  for  the  sick.  Why,  then,  I  ask,  deny 
it  to  the  Indians  ?  The  old  ana  the  infirm  amongst  the  Indians  are  not  a  care  as 
they  are  amongst  the  whites.  It  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  hame  a  place 
where  they  can  receive  proper  attention.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govenh 
meat  to  dtcimate  their  numbers  by  denying  these  things  to  them,  then  we  are 
pursuing  the  proper  course.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govemmeat  to  do  jus- 
tice to  a  doomed  race  who  are  fast  passing  away,  let  them  have  the  benefit  of 
these  sanitary  arrangements.  Let  the  inclined  plane  down  which  they  are  slowly 
but  surely  gliding  be  kept  well  oiled,  so  that  they  may  pass  away  sssoothly. 
Then  no  reflections  can  be  cast  on  the  government.  In  connection  with  this 
matter  I  will  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  JJr.  Willard  and  Dr.  Webster,  who  are 
able  and  competent  men,  performing  well  their  duties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tbai  the 
Commissioner  may  see  the  necessity  of  granting  the  sum  I  named  in  my  last  estiaute 
for  hospital  purposes.  I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  to 
my  estimate  for  making  treaties  with  Indians  not  already  treated  with.  In  the 
northeast  of  the  Territory  aro  the  Spokanes,  Colvilles,  and  Pen  d'Oreilles. 
]iany  of  these  Indians  have  excellent  farms,  and  are  said  to  he  the  best  fanners  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  are  liable  to  be  dispossessed  at  any  time  by  while 
settlers,  this  being  not  an  unfreqnent  occurrence.  Heretofore  these  Indians  have 
been  unwilling  to  treat,  but  now  are. 

A  large  reservation  should  be  selected  and  held  for  their  benefit  as  the  Ghe> 
halis  reservation  is  held,  until  a  treaty  is  made.  In  the  douthwest  are  the  Che- 
halis,  Cowlits,  Chinooks  and  Shoal  Water  Bay  Indians,  numbering  abont  350. 
The  lands  of  these  Indians  have  all  been  taken  for  settlement,  and  only  the 
small  tract  reserved  as  above  noted. 

Since  the  government  seems  averse  to  increasing  the  number  of  reservatwos. 
as  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  application  to  have  a  reservation  set  apart  for 
the  Indiana  of  Shoal  Water  Bay,  that  they  might  have  a  home  from  which  they 
could  not  be  driven  by  encroaching  settlers,  I  would  therefore  recommend  the 
enlarging  of  Uie  Chehalisand  the  concentration  of  all  these  tribes  thereon,  notwilh* 
standing  their  great  averaion  to  leaving  their  homes  and  burying^^nads  of  their 
ancestors. 

In  connection  with  this  reservation  I  would  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Alfired 
Hills,  farmer  in  charge,  who  has  been  in  eluirge  but  a  short  time,  but  in  that  i 
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hfi9  made  great  progress.  These  InHiaDS  are  indastrionH  and  anxious  to  loarn. 
I  have  promised  them  a  school,  and  am  at  this  time  putting  np  necessary  build- 
ings, together  with  a  commodious  barn. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  my  last  quarterly  estimate,  wherein  I  estimntod 
for  a  fund  to  survey  the  different  reservations  now  remaining  unsurveyed  ;  the 
lines  being  in  doubt  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble.  • 

I  would  recommend  the  Swimmish  reservation  be  surveyed  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  treaty  to  which  it  belongs,  (Point  Elliott,)  and  the  Indians  trans- 
fen*ed  to  the  Lummi  reservation.  The  Indians  on  this  island  are  without  an 
employ^,  few  in  number,  lazy  and  shiftless,  and  much  degraded.  Many  whites 
have  located  near  them,  and  all  their  vices  are  imitated  without  any  of  their  vir- 
tues, if  indeed  they  have  any.  I  would  also  recommend  that  Sqnakson  reser- 
vation be  surveyed  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  to  which  it  belongs, 
(Medicine  Creek,)  and  the  Indians  transferred  to  the  Puyallup  reservation,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  excellent  land.  The  Squakson  Indians  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  town  of  Olympia  and  are  a  degraded  people.  As  there  is  no  employd  for 
that  reservation,  they  are  without  restraining  influences.  The  island  is  but  little 
account  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  is  of  easy  access  to  low  white  men,  who 
sell  them  liquor  and  steal  their  women,  causing  constant  annoyance. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  small  reservation,  consisting  of  about  two  sec- 
tions on  South  Bay  and  designated  by  that  name,  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  t lie 
reservation  to  which  it  belongs,  (Medicine  Creek.)  On  this  reservation  there 
are  no  improvements  and  but  three  or  four  Indians. 

The  attention  of  the  department  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Squak-son, 
Swin-a-mish,  Muck-le-shoot,  Port  Madison  and  South  Bay  reservations  are  with- 
out employes.  I  would  recommend  that  an  employ^  be  kept  on  every  reser- 
vation retained.  It  is  almost  useless  to  turn  agricultural  instruments,  or  stock, 
where  it  belongs  in  common,  over  to  Indians  without  an  employd  is  there  to 
take  charge  of  them ;  for  the  Indians  have  the  different  seasons  of  the  year 
allotted  for  different  occupations,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  all  absent 
themselves  from  the  reservations,  and  if  any  are  lefl,  they  are  the  old,  sick  and 
helpleBs;  cons3quently  things  go  to  ruin,  or  die  from  neglect.  While  at  the 
8ame  time  I  would  not  recommend  that  any  of  the  employes  be  taken  from  the 
agencies  or  principal  reservations,  for  it  is  actually  necessary  to  success  that  the 
ngular  eroployt^  force  be  there  to  enforce  if  required  any  order  that  may  be  given. 
as  well  as  to  attend  to  required  duties. 

The  attention  of  the  department  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Point  Elliott 
treaty — the  most  important  in  the  superintendency — has  been  without  an  agent 
since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  Elder,  agent  of  the  Medicine  (^reek 
treaty,  has  had  it  under  his  charge  with  his  residence  at  Olympia,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  very  efficient  employ^  has  conducted  the  business  as  well  perhaps  as 
any  person  could,  not  resident  on  the  agency.  I  would  recommend  the  appoint- 
ing of  a  full  agent  for  this  very  important  treaty.  I  believe  that  every  agent 
ahonld  reside  at  the  agency ;  and  here  I  would  suggest  to  the  Commissioner  the 
necessity  of  issuing  some  stringent  order  in  regard  to  agents  absenting  them- 
selves from  their  reservations.  Great  expense  might  be  avoided  by  transmit- 
ting papers  and  documents  by  mail,  instead  of  bringing  them  personally,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  influence  lost  by  their  absence.  I  would  also  suggest  the  appoint- 
ing of  some  efficient  person  as  a  travelling  policeman,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  to  settle  difficulties  and  arrest  venders  of 
liquor.  These  parties  seek  out-of-the-way  and  almost  inaccessible  places  to  ply 
their  nefarious  calling,  and  can  only  be  reached  in  their  fastnesses  by  canoes  or 
bouts  of  light  draught.  Snch  a  person  could  be  had  at  a  salary  of  about  $1,000 
per  annum  with  travelling  expenses. 

It  was  my  intention  in  this  report  to  give  a  condensed  tabular  statement,  made 
out  from  the  reports  of  the  agents  and  sub-agents,  of  the  products  aiid  wealth 
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of  the  Buperin tendency  ;  but  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  many  reports  in  time,  I 
am  compelled  to  refer  the  Commisfiioner  to  individual  reports  of  those  that  have 
arrived,  and  are  yet  to  arrive. 

I  have  visited  all  of  the  reservations  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains  with  three 
exceptions,  and  am  pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of  things,  with  the  excerp- 
tions before  mentioned. 

The  school  at  Fort  Simcoe  is  still  prospering.  From  all  accounts  much  g<>od 
is  being  done  The  school  at  Tutalip  is  also  flourishing  under  Father  Chirou^e, 
who  is  a  faithful,  earnest  teacher,  doing  much  good.  On  account  of  the  insnf- 
flciency  of  the  school  fund  he  has  had  at  times  great  difficulty  in  keeping  hi^ 
school  going,  and  supplying  their  wants.  A  less  energetic  and  pers^^vering 
person  would  have  become  discouraged.  Much  work  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  scholars  in  clearing  ground,  making  garden,  building  a  barn  and  other 
houses. 

The  attention  of  the  department  has  been  called  to  the  contract  entered  into 
by  late  Commissioner  Bogy  and  Rev.  Chirouse,  for  the  inauguration  of  a  female 
school,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  connection  with  the 
male  school.  This  school,  by  the  contract,  is  made  entirely  independent  of  the 
agency  and  snperiutendency,  making  no  invidious  distinctions  betw^een  this  and 
other  schools.  Neither  does  it  require  any  guarantee  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duties  or  disbursement  of  funds ;  nor  is  it  believed  that  the  schoc»l  woi^ld 
be  materially  benefited  by  the  closing  of  the  contract,  which  as  yet  has  not 
been  settled  on  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  This  department  has  bet-o 
in  the  habit  of  assisting  the  school  from  time  to  time  from  incidental  money,  for 
the  fund  under  the  treaty  is  entirely  inadiquate  to  pay  teachers,  and  feed  and 
clothe  from  40  to  60  boys.  I  ankid  the  department  to  appropriate  $o,000  f<»r 
the  purpose  of  inaugtuatirg  a  ft  male  school  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Chaiity.  TVith  this  fund  I  expected  to  fiiii^h  the  house  already  commtnctd, 
and  assist  the  male  school.  With  this  sum  annually  appropriated  two  succe^c^ 
fill  schools  could  be  conducted,  doing  incalculable  goo^,  supplying  all  with  good 
clothing  and  wholesome  food. 

The  school  at  the  Skokomish  reservation  has  been  conducted  by  the  Rev.  G. 
E.  Chattan  and  lady.  Unfortunately  differences  grew  up  between  the  agent 
and  teacher,  which  no  doubt  retarded  the  progress  of  the  school.  Mr.  Chattan 
with  the  assistance  of  the  scholars  has  cleared  and  planted  about  two  and  a  half 
acres  of  ground,  and  has  as  fine  a  garden  of  vegetables  as  I  have  anywhere  0<'eo. 
The  children  all  seemed  happy  and  contented,  and  were  progressing  finely. 
Mr.  Chattau  havhig  recently  resigned,  the  school  is  without  a  teacher  for  the 
present. 

The  school  at  Puyallop,  under  Mr.  Spinning,  is  also  progressing  rapidly.  The 
teacher  ly  the  aid  of  the  scholais  and  employes  has  been  engaged  in  reclaiming 
some  ten  acres  of  tide  land,  for  a  garden,  in  connection  with  the  school.  With 
the  aid  of  the  appropriation  asked  for,  if  granted,  we  will  be  able  to  establish  a 
school  here  second  to  none.  With  the  limited  means  at  hand  the  teacher  has 
not  been  able  to  receive  the  children  from  their  parents,  board  and  clothe  them. 
In  order  to  make  an  Indian  school  successful  the  children  must  be  taken  from 
the  influence  of  their  parents. 

At  this  time  I  am  having  erected  at  the  Quin-ai-elt  reservation  a  good  school- 
house  and  a  bouse  for  a  teacher,  and  with  the  ample  accumulated  fund  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  a  school  without  embarrassment. 

The  agency  at  Neeah  bay  is  without  a  school,  having  been  nnable  to  secure 
the  services  of  competent  teachers.  I  am  at  present  negotiating  for  some,  and 
think  will  soon  be  able  to  report  success. 

Again  I  would  state  that  all  is  moving  along  harmoniously  in  the  superintend- 
dency.  I  have  just  cause  to  congratulate  myself  that  much  has  been  accom- 
plished within  the  last  seven  months  in  breaking  up  drinking  and  the  ruinous 
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habU  of  g  imbling.  Many  tribes  have  come  forward  and  given  up  their  gambling 
tools,  and  seen  them  burned  before  their  eyes,  after  having  its  baneful  effects 
explained  to  them.  Much  has  been  done  in  breaking  up  polygamy,  and  the 
practice  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their  children  during  infancy,  a  barbarous  and 
cruel  practice,  resulting  in  the  death  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  children  before 
the  process  is  accomplis^hed.  The  head  is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  ar.d 
is  done  by  means  of  a  board  on  the  back  of  the  head,  running  the  full  length  of 
the  body,  to  which  the  child  is  lashed  cr  bound.  Another  board,  with  some 
softer  substance  underneath,  is  phiced  on  the. forehead  and  lashed  to  the  one 
behind  the  head  with  great  force,  which  presses  the  frontal  bone  far  into  the 
head,  not  unfrequently  causing  the  ey  s  to  start  fi-om  their  sockets.  The  cus- 
tom has  obtained  for  years  and  is  hard  to  overcome,  it  being  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion between  master  and  slave,  none  of  the  slaves  having  their  heads  flattened. 

Slavery  among  the  Indians,  though  abrogated  by  treaty,  was  still,  in  many 
instances,  continued  by  them.  With,  perhaps,  a  few  exceptions  the  practice  is 
broken  up. 

The  proposition  to  turn  the  Indian  Bureau  over  to  the  War  Department, 
which  has  at  different  times  been  before  Congress,  has  been  watched  with  deep 
solicitude  by  all  who  desire  and  who  have  faith  in  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians.  If  the  present  system  is  faulty,  if  it  is  expensive,  and 
if  it  is  ineifectual,  it  becomes  a  question  worthy  of  careful  consideration  whether 
or  not  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Department  the  service  would  be  less  faulty, 
less  expensive,  or  more  effectual  of  the  results  sought  to  be  attained.  If  no 
more  can  be  done  morally  and  materially  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  if 
the  expense  of  the  service  cannot  be  economized,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  the  proposed  change.  In  the  case  of  warlike  tribes  who  have 
not  come  under  the  treaty  stipulations  with  the  government,  and  who  refuse 
allegiance  to  civil  authority,  there  may  be  good  rea:*ons  for  subjecting  them  to 
military  rule,  and  yet  I  have  serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  or  economy  of 
excluding  even  from  hostile  tribes  a  civil  administration  of  affiirs. 

Unless  it  be  our  purpose  absolutely  to  exterminate  these  people  by  pursuing 
them  and  cutting  them  off*  indiscriminately,  we  need  to  approacb  them  with 
other  appliances  than  bayonets  and  bullets.  However  necessary  these  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  police  force  for  protection  and  defence,  our  past  experience 
has  not  shown  them  either  economical  on  the  score  of  expense,  or  effectual  to 
the  peaceful  subjugation  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  verily  believe  that  if  one-tenth  of  the  money  expended  in  hunting  and 
fighting  the  Indians  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  ol  a  body  of  philanthropic 
men  constituted  like  the  Christian  Commission  in  the  army,  they  being  protected 
in  their  humane  work  for  a  limited  time  by  a  small  police  force,  better  results 
would  have  followed  to  tlie  Indians  and  less  annoyance  and  trouble  to  ourselves, 
to  say  nothii<g  of  the  grreater  honor  and  respect  that  would  have  been  due  to 
the  policy  of  a  powerful  Christian  government. 

My  own  experience  has  taught  me,  both  on  the  plains  and  within  this  super- 
intendency,  that  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  the  white  man  is  the  aggressor  in 
difficulties.  The  Indian  is  looked  upon  as  public  property,  and  the  unscrupulous 
use  him  in  that  way ;  he  is  plundered,  robbed,  aud  cheated,  and  made  drunk, 
that  it  may  the  more  easily  be  accomplished. 

Within  this  euperintendency,  be  the  propriety  of  the  measure  in  question 
what  it  may  elsewhere,  I  can  see  no  possible  apology  for  the  change.  Here  the 
Indians  are  all  quiet  and  peaceful ;  a  large  portion  of  them  are  receiving  the 
fulfilment  of  their  treaty  stipulations,  and  very  many  of  them  are  making 
progress  in  the  industry  of  civilized  life.  In  some  of  our  Indian  schools  the 
children  are  acquiring  useful  knowledge  in  all  things  most  necessary  for  them 
to  know,  in  order  to  reclaim  them  from  the  low  condition  in  which  they  wero 
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born.  In  some  of  the  reservations  churches  are  built  and  regularly  attended  ; 
thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  and  potatoes  are  raised ;  mills  and  workshops 
are  well  conducted,  many  of  them  being  good  mechanics.  Does  any  one 
believe  for  an  instant  that  any  of  these  reservations  would  be  benefited  by 
turning  out  the  agent  and  the  employes  with  their  families,  and  in  their  stead 
place  a  captain  of  the  army  with  his  company  of  soldiers?  If  many  of  them 
are  still  degraded,  and,  in  spite  of  the  influence  and  example  of  domestic  life  as 
seen  in  the  household  affairs  of  the  present  oflScera  and  employes  appointed  to 
reside  among  them,  and  labor  with  and  for  them,  refuse  to  take  on  a  better 
mode  of  life,  is  there  anything  in  the  spirit  or  habits  of  the  soldiery  to  jus- 
tify the  expectation  of  improvement  under  its  inflaeiice  ] 

If  licentiousness  is  now  a  flagrant  evil,  damaging  alike  to  the  health  and  moialp, 
both  to  the  Indian  and  white,  have  wc  a  right  to  hope  that  the  introduction  of 
soldiers  to  reside  among  them  would  mitigate  this  evil  ?  The  fruits  of  contact 
with  the  soldiery  with  our  Indians  in  former  years  are  now  visible  in  our  midst 
in  the  person  of  numerous  deserted  half-breed  children,  the  progeny  of  men  ia 
the  army,  and  whose  children  are  now  beneficiaries  in  our  reservation  schools, 
or  are  abandoned  to  share  the  fortunes  of  their  savage  mothers.  These  facts 
are  patent  to  all  our  people,  who  with  one  accord  raise  the  inquiry,  with  what 
intent  does  a  government  professing  to  be  Christian  propose  to  substitute  for 
the  present  civil  service,  with  its  families,  its  homes,  and  wholesome  examples  of 
domestic  life,  a  military  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  with  only  military  men 
to  be  placed  in  oflicial  relationship  therewith  ?  If  chastity  and  the  blessings 
that  are  consequent  upon  that  virtue  have  not  flourished  under  our  present  sys- 
tem, shall  we  hand  the  service  over  to  the  army  to  be  reconstructed  in  virtue  and 
purity  under  its  influences? 

If  laziness  is  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  Indian  race,  is  there  anything 
in  army  more  than  civil  life  to  inspire  industry  ? 

If  the  present  mode  of  carrying  out  treaties  and  contributing  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Indians  is  expensive,  what  promise  have  we  of  retrenchment  under  mili- 
tary administration? 

Is  not  the  army  a  very  expensive  institution  the  world  over  ?  Is  it  not,  as  a 
school  of  economy,  the  very  last  of  all  others  to  choose  ? 

If,  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  supplies  and  the  disbursement  of  Indian  funds,  there 
has  sometimes  been  on  the  part  of  the  ofiicers  in  the  Indian  service  dishonesty, 
of  which  the  Indian  has  had  just  cause  of  complaint,  shall  we  turn  this  branch 
of  the  service  over  to  army  contractors,  quartermasters,  and  commissaries,  to 
learn  lessons  of  honesty  ?  A  strong  argument  has  been  urged  against  the  present 
Indian  service  in  the  following  terms,  which  I  quote  from  the  report  of  an  army 
oflScer  in  relation  to  the  massacre  at  Fort  Phil  Kearney :  "  The  eagerness,"  he 
says,  '*  to  secure  an  appointment  as  an  Indian  agent  on  a  small  salary  manifested 
by  many  persons  of  superior  ability,  ought  of  itself  to  be  a  warning  to  Congress 
as  to  the  object  sought  after." 

It  is  a  common  saying  out  west,  that  next  to  it,  if  not,  indeed,  before  the  con- 
sulship to  Liverpool,  an  Indian  agency  is  the  most  desirable  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  government. 

In  response  to  this  sweeping  assertion  in  regard  to  Indian  agents  I  have 
barely  to  say  I  think  there  are  other  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  government,  not 
outside  of  the  army,  which  the  general  might  have  expected  as  being  more  lucra- 
tive than  that  of  an  Indian  agency.  Some  of  these  officers,  if  report  be  true, 
pocketed  more  money  during  the  reb(>Hion  than  all  the  Indian  agents  have  been 
able  to  acquire  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  It  is,  however,  no  part  of  my  duty  to 
defend  dishonesty  in  one  branch  of  the  public  service  or  expose  it  in  another. 
I  only  regret  that  there  is  too  much  just  cause  of  complaint  in  both.  As  to  Uie 
eagerness  spoken  of  to  secure  Indian  agencies  at  a  small  salary  I  would  ask,  i^ 
not  the  same  eagerness  manifested,  only  in  a  twenty -fold  greater  degree,  in  8cca^ 
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ing  commUsioDS  in  the  army  even  at  a  less  salary,  and  sometimes  by  persons  of 
"  superior  ability  ?" 

If  the  Indian  service  has  suffered,  or  is  suffering,  from  dishonost  practices  of 
unworthy  men,  I  believe  there  is  a  shorter  and  surer  way  to  correct  the  evil 
than  by  turning  the  administration  of  affairs  over  to  the  War  Department,  and 
subjecting  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  army. 

There  is  but  one  class  of  men,  whether  in  civil  or  military  life,  that  can  do 
any  good  in  the  Indian  service.  They  are  men  of  pure  morals,  of  humane  and 
generous  spirit  and  sympathies ;  men  of  uncompromising  integrity,  who  will  be 
exemplars  of  truth,  of  honesty,  and  good  faith  in  all  things.  And  whosoever  is 
found  wanting  in  these  characteristics  should  be  displaced  by  other  and  better 
men.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Indian  service  is  faulrless,  but  it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  know  most  of  the  details  of  the  service  in  this  superintendency,  that 
the  change  sought  to  be  brought  about  would  make  it  worse  instead  of  better ; 
that  the  expense  of  the  service,  instead  of  being  retrenched,  would  be  much 
augmented ;  that  the  vices,  the  degradation,  the  idleness,  the  squalor,  in  fact 
all  the  causes  that  now  tend  to  the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  race,  would  be 
intensified  by  the  change.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  therefore,  standing  in  the  relation 
I  do  to  the  service,  on  all  proper  occasions  to  enter  my  protest  against  the 
change. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  McKENNY, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  Territory, 


No.  2, 

Office  Pitvallup  Indian  Aobncv, 

Olympia,  W.  T.,  July  28,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30.  18G7.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  as  much  or  more  im- 
provement in  the  general  condition  of  the  Indians  in  my  agencies  as  in  any 
previous  year.  As  my  report  will  necessarily  include  the  Indians  under  the 
treaties  of  Point  Elliot  and  Medicine  creek,  I  will  commence  with  the  reserva- 
tions under  the  treaty  of  Point  Elliot,  and  endeavor  to  give  you  a  faithful 
account  of  the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the  different  reservations  under  this 
treaty.  There  are  five  reservations  under  this  treaty,  three  of  which  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition  ;  the  other  two  are  not.  There  are  but  few  Indians  upon 
those  two,  and  those  few  are  not  inclined  to  habits  of  industry  or  morality.  I 
will  speak  particularly  of  the  reservations  as  they  come  in  the  regular  order  of 
my  report.  The  Lunmii  reservation  is  the  first  to  which  I  will  call  your 
attention.  From  the  very  flattering  report  of  the  farmer  in  charge.  C.  C.  Fink- 
boner,  I  am  happy  to  say  it  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  He  has  made 
such  a  full  and  satisfactory  report  that  it  saves  me  the  labor  of  any  further 
remarks  in  reference  to  it.     I  herewith  transmit  his  report : 

SWIMMISH  RBSERVATION. 

This  reservation  is  next  in  the  order  of  report.  It  is  located  upon  an  island 
touching  upon  Bellingham  bay,  and  contains  about  two  sections  of  land,  upon 
which  are  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  bearing  the  name  of  the  island.  They  live 
principally  by  hunting  upon  the  adjacent  islands  in  Puget's  sound,  and  fishing 
in  its  waters.  They  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  a  few  patches 
of  potatoes  is  the  limit  of  their  ambition  in  that  direction.  The  land  included 
in  this  reservation  is  of  a  good  quality,  susceptible,  with  proper  cul|ivatioiL  of 
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producing  the  fineet  crops.  Owing  to  the  frequent  diflScnlties  this  trihe  has  with 
the  mean  white  men  of  the  logging  camps  adjacent,  who  are  continually  rohbing 
them  of  their  women  and  furnishing  them  with  whiskey,  and  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  an  employ<$  among  them,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  reser- 
vation be  sold,  and  that  they  be  removed  to  the  Lummi  i-eservation,  where  they 
can  receive  the  care  and  attention  of  the  worthy  farmer  in  charge,  and  thai  the 

Eroceeds  of  the  sale  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribes  ia  locating  them  up  the 
lUmmi. 

TULALIP  BBSERVATION, 

This  reservation,  according  to  the  treaty,  is  the  central  reservation,  upon 
which  it  is  contemplated,  if  deemed  expedient  by  the  President,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Territory,  to  remove  all  the  tribes  under  this  treaty.  It  contains  36  sec- 
tions of  land,  and  is  capable,  with  proper  industry  and  cultivation,  of  supporting 
a  large  number  of  Indians.  Here  are  all  the  employes  located,  (except  the 
one  upon  the  Lummi,)  the  physician,  farmer,  carpenter,  blacksmith  and  teachers. 

The  physician  and  all  have  been  engaged  in  constant  labor,  together  with 
the  Indians,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  They  fenced  138  acres  of  land 
and  cleared  15  acres  for  the  Indians  and  also  ^ve  acres  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employes.  I  am  happy  to  say,  sir,  that  this  reserve  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  steady,  moral,  and  industrious  habits  of  the  employt^s  and  their  wivM 
has  exerted  a  very  wholesome  influence  upon  the  Indians ;  this,  together  with 
the  Lord's  day  religious  instructions,  given  them  by  their  priest,  Father  Chirouse, 
is  having  a  very  marked  eflect  upon  them,  both  civilly  and  religiously.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  drinking  spirits  of  any  kind  upon  the  reservation  ;  occasion- 
ally some  of  them  when  they  go  off  to  some  town  or  logging  camp  fall  into  the 
snare  of  the  tempter  and  become  drunk,  but  they  have  learned  better  than  lo 
come  upon  the  reservation  in  that  condition. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Chirouse.  the  teacher,  for  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  school,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  enclose. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  be  requested  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  the  completion  of  the  house  designed  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
also  for  the  support  of  the  female  school  for  which  the  building  is  being  erected ;  it 
is  in  an  unfinished  condition,  and  cannot  be  completed  without  an  appropriation 
of  money.  There  ought  to  be  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  the  completion  and 
furnishing  of  the  building,  and  $5,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of  the  school 
and  pay  of  the  teachers.  Some  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  will  raise 
enough  vegetables  to  supply  them  through  the  winter,  but  it  will  not  be  a  gen- 
eral thing.  The  most  of  them  have  small  gardens,  but  not  sufficient  for  their 
support ;  next  year  I  think  they  will  have  plenty.  They  are  engaged  in  drain- 
ing a  piece  of  swamp  land  containing  fully  a  section  of  land  of  the  richest  qaal- 
ity.  When  this  is  accomplished  there  will  be  enough  land  to  raise  all  they 
need  and  to  spare.  You  will  see  from  reports  of  employes,  copies  of  which  are 
herewith  enclosed,  what  has  been  accomplished  the  past  year. 

PjST   MADISON, 

or  Old  Man  House  reservation,  as  the  Indians  term  it,  is  situated  near  the 
Post  Madison  mills,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  Captain  Meigs.  This  gentleman 
has  been  a  warm  friend  to  the  Indians  on  this  reserve;  he  has  been  always 
ready  to  aid  in  adjusting  any  difficulty  that  might  arise  between  themselves  or 
the  whites  ;  is  a  strict  temperance  man  ;  will  not  allow  any  man  to  bring  liquw 
about  his  mills  or  upon  his  premises.  His  influence  has  had  a  very  beneficial 
eflect  upon  this  tribe  in  the  absence  of  an  employe  to  reside  among  them. 
Their  chief,  Old  Seattle,  died  last  year ;  he  was  a  man  of  fine  natural  abilitji 
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and  exerted  a  great  inflaenoe  among  his  people,  morally  and  religiously,  for  he 
was  a  Btrict  Catholic,  held  morning  and  evening  services,  and  thus  his  people 
continue  to  act  since  his  death.  His  son  has  been  elected  chief  of  the  tribe ; 
he  is  a  moral,  civil,  and  religious  man.  They  have  a  house  for  worship  with  a 
bell  attached,  which  they  h=ive  paid  for  with  their  own  money.  They  are  not 
agriculturists,  but  make  their  living  by  working  at  the  mills,  cutting  and  ffilling 
logs  from  their  reservation  to  the  mills,  and  by  fishing  for  dog  and  salmon  fish, 
selling  the  oil  from  the  dog  fish  and  supplying  the  mills  with  the  salmon. 
These  Indians  have  plenty  of  money  and  are  doing  well;  they  have  good 
houses,  built  by  themselves  out  of  lumber  purchased  with  their  own  means. 
The  nails  and  windows  I  furnished  them,  at  their  request,  out  of  their  portion  of 
the  annuity  funds.  They  told  Father  Chirouse,  their  priest,  that  tlie  reason  I 
did  not  visit  them  oftener  was  that  thdy  were  religious  and  civilized,  and  that 
my  services  were  more  required  among  the  vicious. 

MUCKBL   SCHUTB    RBSBRVATION. 

This  reservation  is  situated  on  White  river,  about  sixty  miles  above  Seattle, 
and  I  have  nothing  flattering  to  write  of  it.  There  are  about  150  Indians  on 
it ;  it  was  once  a  military  reservation,  afterwards  turned  over  to  the  Indian 
department.  These  Indians  are  near  the  Cascade  ranpre  of  mountains ;  the  mopt 
of  them  are  wild  and  roving  in  their  habits.  There  was  before  I  came  into  the 
service  an  employ d  with  them,  under  the  agency  of  S.  D.  Howe,  but  his  lal  ors 
among  them  amounted  to  but  little,  as  his  residence  was  in  Seattle  and  he  very 
seldom  was  on  the  reservation.  There  are  two  white  men  who  have  claims 
included  in  the  boundaries  of  this  reservation,  Dominick  Corcoran  and  James 
Riley.  As  their  claims  have  been  appraised  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
an  appropriation  be  made  for  their  payment,  and  that  the  reservation  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  of  sale  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  these  Indians  upon 
some  other  reservatioM.  I  would  suggest  the  Puyallup,  under  the  treaty  of 
Medicine  creek,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  nearer  than  any  other,  and  they 
are  upon  better  terms  with  the  Indians  on  this,  than  any  under  the  treaty  of 
Point  Elliot,  many  of  them  being  connected  by  marriage.  I  have  now  written 
consecutively  of  all  the  reservations  under  the  treaty  of  Point  Elliot,  and  have 
made  such  suggestions  as  I  think  necessary  at  present.  Recommendations  and 
suggestions  might  be  multiplied,  which,  if  regarded  by  my  superiors  in  office, 
would  be  profitable  to  the  service  and  the  Indians,  but  my  experience  as  an 
agent  teaches  me  that  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  an  Indian  agent 
have  but  little  effect  upon  the  "  powers  that  be." 

TREATY  OF  MBDICI.NB  CRBBK. 

There  are  three  reservations  under  this  treaty,  known  by  me  as  such,  and  one 
other  **  tract  containing  two  sections  or  1,280  acres  on  Puget  sound,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Shenahnam  creek,  one  mile  west  of  the  meridian  line  of  the  United 
States  land  survey."  Some  eight  or  ten  Indians  live  on  this  reservation.  I 
recommend  its  sale,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  treaty. 

PUYALLUP  RRSRRVATION 

is  the  largest  of  the  reservations  under  this  treaty,  containing  one  township,  or 
thirty-five  sections  of  land,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  not  being  able  to  find  any 
map  or  survey  that  would  give  me  the  correct  information.  The  soil  of  this 
reservation  is  of  the  very  best  quality  ;  produces  everything  that  is  planted  in 
great  abundance.  The  number  of  Indians  is  750;  they  are  industrious  and 
moral  in  their  habits.  The  employes  among  them  are  religious  men,  all  of  them 
with  families ;  they  are  exerting  a  very  salutary  influence  upon  them.  These 
Indians  are  very  much  incline  1  to  agriculture,  and  every  season  produce  fine 
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crops  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  of  various  kinds.  Tbeir  grain 
crops  are  not  very  extensive ;  they  might  be,  however,  if  they  would  turn  their 
attention  in  that  direction,  as  their  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  oi 
anything  that  grows.  There  is  a  school  on  this  reservation  for  the  benefit  ot 
the  tribes  under  the  treaty,  and  a  very  comfortable  school-house,  and  a  good 
teacher.  This  school  is  not  in  as  prosperous  a  condition  a^  I  would  like  tu  ^h* 
it,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  for  the  furnishing  of  the  necessary  food  aud 
clothing  and  house  for  the  scholars.  If  any  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  civ- 
ilization, education,  and  moral  refinement  of  the  rising  generations  of  the  Indian 
tribes  on  Puget  sound,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  a  partial  if  not  a  complete 
separation  of  the  young  from  the  old,  and  this  can't  be  done  without  the  neces- 
sary application  to  accomplish  it.  We  must  have  a  special  appropriation  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  undef  the  treaty  of  Medicine  cret^k.  or  abao- 
don  the  school  altogether.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  teacher,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  Some  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  subscribed 
liberallj'^  of  their  own  means  to  aid  in  the  building  of  their  school-house.  I  cin- 
not  comprehend  the  reason  why  so  much  partiality  should  be  shown  in  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  under  the  difi'erent  treaties. 
I  see  there  is  ample  provision  made  for  the  support  of  nearly  all  the  schooU 
except  Medicine  creek.  Provision  is  made  for  the  pay  of  a  teacher  under  this 
treaty,  but  no  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  treaty  provides 
for  an  industrial  school,  to  be  supported  by  the  United  States  government, 
without  deducting  from  their  annuity  funds ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  fundB, 
how  can  the  school  be  established  ?  Everything  rnu^it  have  a  beginning  before 
it  can  assume  any  proportions.  This  **  industrial  school"  spoken  of  must  have 
a  substantial  basis  before  it  can  assume  the  magnitude  contemplated  in  tbe 
treaty.  Childi^n  can't  work  or  study  without  being  clothed  and  fed,  and  food 
and  raiment  can't  be  had  without  money.  I  respectfully  ask,  therefore,  for  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  house  in  which  the  scholars 
can  be  provided  for  with  suitable  food  and  lodging  separate  from  their  parents, 
aud  $2,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of  the  school.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
ask  for  the  Indians  of  this  reservation ;  they  are  doing  very  well  under  tbe 
faithful  management  of  the  employes  among  them. 

NISQUALLY  KBSBRVAT10«\. 

This  reservation  is  located  fifteen  miles  east  of  Olympia ;  it  contains  two  sec- 
tions of  land,  the  most  of  which  is  gravel  land,  not  at  all  adapted  to  agricoltare, 
but  well  adapted  to  grazing;  I  have,  therefore,  advised  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  raising  sheep  and  cattle.  These  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to 
work  for  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation,  from  whom  they  obtain 
their  supplies  for  the  winter.  They  are  doing  very  well,  but  with  a  little  more 
energy  on  the  pait  of  the  farmer  employed  might  still  do  better. 

SUUAXIN  KBSBRVATION. 

I  have  been  trying  for  the  last  three  years  to  make  something  of  these  Indians, 
but  have  failed,  and  have  become  almost  discouraged.  They  are  in  too  close 
proximity  to  the  vicious  white  men  who  reside  upon  the  borders  of  their  island, 
and  who  furnish  them  with  whiskey.  They  have  time  aud  again  rejected  all 
religious  instruction,  have  ordered  priests  from  the  reservation,  told  them  they 
did  not  know  God,  nor  did  they  wish  to  know  him.  They  say  they  will  uol 
quit  gambling,  nor  will  they  n'linquish  their  right  to  a  plurality  of  wives  or  tlieir 
arts  of  necromancy.  This  reservation  is  on  an  island  about  ten  miles  north  ot 
^)lympia,  in  Puget  sound,  and  contains  about  two  sections  of  land.  J  have  in 
two  former  reports  recommended  the  sale  of  it,  and  the  Indiana  removed  to  the 
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Poyallup  reservation,  where  there  is  room  for  all.  I  now  renew  my  former 
recommendation.  There  is  an  old  man  and  his  family  who  are  very  generally 
to  be  found  upon  the  reservation,  while  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  men  and  women, 
are  roving  through  the  country,  or  living  in  towns.  To  this  old  man  I  frequently 
pay  my  respects  in  the  way  of  coat  and  pantaloons,  a  blanket,  flour,  &c. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  R.  ELDER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  T.  J.  McKknw, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  3. 

TuLALip  Indian  Reservation, 

July  15, 1867. 

Sir  :  According  to  your  request  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the 
school  under  my  charge.  At  present  there  are  52  in  attendance  ;  the  average 
number  has  been  from  35  to  40,  all  boys.  Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  no 
girls  admitted,  owing  to  want  of  means  to  support  them.  Latterly  the  parents 
(and  especially  those  who  are  Christians)  seem  very  anxious  to  have  their  children 
to  school,  so  much  so  that  at  one  time  they  numbered  67 ;  but  many  of  them 
being  of  infidel  and  bad  Christian  parents,  and  too  much  attached  to  their  free 
wandering  life,  deserted,  having  remained  but  a  few  weeks  at  school. 

Two  of  my  first  pupils  died  of  consumption,  and  nearly  all  the  old  ones  have 
left  and  settled  on  the  reservation,  endeavoring  to  support  themselves  by  small 
farming  operations. 

I  have  now  quite  a  new  generation,  and  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  begin  again 
the  arduous  tasK  of  initiation.  Almost  all  the  Indians  of  the  sound  are  Cath- 
olics. The  boys  at  present  attending  school  are  representatives  of  the  various 
tribes  and  agree  together  remarkably  well. 

Those  who  have  attended  throughout  the  year  have  made  satisfactory  progresa 
in  their  studies.  They  vary  in  age  from  7  to  16  years.  Their  state  of  health, 
I  regret  to  say,  is  far  from  being  good  ;  the  work  they  have  to  perform  is  very 
laborious  for  children  of  their  tender  age ;  but  were  they  furnished  with  the 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  very  much 
alleviated. 

If  they  could  obtain  from  the  department  one  yoke  of  oxen,  some  milch  cows, 
and  liberty  to  raise  other  stock  belonging  to  the  farm-yard,  it  would  tend  a  great 
deal  to  their  support,  and  allow  them  more  time  to  attend  school. 

Trusting  my  report  may  meet  your  approbation,  I  remain,  sir,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  CHIROUSE,  O.M.  T. 

A.  R.  Elder,  Indian  Agent. 


No.  4. 


United  States  L'vdian  Reservation, 

Nceah  Bay,  W.  T.,  July  1,  1867. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1867. 

The  Makah  Indians,  numbering  680,  for  whom  this  reservation  was  made, 
and  all  at  this  agency,  including  buildings  and  farm,  are  in  better  condition  than 
at  last  annual  report.  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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Farming  haa  been  increased  ;  more  land  cleared,  broken,  fenced,  and  a  large 
qnantity  planted.  Forty  acres  have  been  added  to  the  enclosure?,  and  mach 
labor  expended  in  improving  the  fences,  roads,  &c  The  Indians  have  planted 
on  their  own  patches  of  ground  about  15  acres  in  potatoes. 

The  buildings  at  the  agency  have  been  materially  improved  and  their  namber 
increased,  besides  making  some  important  additions  to  the  shops. 

One  large  and  two  small  dwellings  have  been  bailt  on  the  farm,  the  former 
intended  for  the  farm-house  proper.  It  is  a  plain  but  substantial  tenement,  but 
is,  in  most  respects,  superior  to  that  class  of  building:)  as  usually  found  in  the 
Territory,  and  yet  the  cost  has  been  moderate,  and  at  much  less  than  that  of 
buildings  much  inferior  which  have  been  erected  by  private  individual;!  and  gov- 
ernment agents  at  other  points  in  the  Territory. 

These  improvements,  together  with  various  other  improvements  made  in  the 
Indian  dwellings,  have  been  principally  effected  by  the  regular  employe^,  assisted 
by  Indians,  who  have  been  induced  to  this  work  by  being  fully  paid  for  their 
labor. 

They  have  thus  been  taught  useful  arts  as  well  as  habits  of  industry,  which 
are  calculated  to  be  of  material  benefit  to  them,  and  setting  before  them  such 
examples  and  models  as  would  be  calculated  to  excite  earnest  desires  for  better- 
ing their  condition,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life 

All  the  buildings  on  this  agency  yet  erected  are  of  a  superior  quality  to  what 
are  usually  found  in  a  new  country,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  superior 
to  those  erected  on  any  other  agency  having  like  limited  appropriations.  They 
are  alleged  to  be  too  good,  and  it  has  been  intimated  that  the  agent  has  been 
extravagant  in  buildings  which  are  so  neat  and  permanent  in  their  character. 
The  closest  scrutiny  if  unprejudiced  will  show  the  contrary :  that  instead  of 
extravagance  there  has  been  economy,  and  that  when  the  tutcltige  of  t>>e 
government  shall  cease  this  tribe  will  not  be  left  with  buildings  in  such  a  state 
of  decay  or  ruin  as  would  not  only  discourage  them,  but  actually  drive  them 
•  back  to  a  condition  in  some  respects  even  worse  than  that  from  which  they  are 
now  partially  emerged. 

The  few  buildings  which  have  been  erected  for  Indian  dwellings  have  had  a 
marked  influence  in  the  improved  health  of  their  occupants,  so  that  they  have 
been  both  physically  and  morally  benefited. 

These  improvements  could  not  have  been  made,  with  the  limited  amount  of 
funds  appropriated  for  that  end,  but  by  using  proper  economy,  reducing  expenses 
in  other  directions  when  the  same  could  in  part  be  dispensed  with  or  were  not 
absolutely  needed ;  the  surplus  remaining  has  been  thus  used  and  these  various 
buildings  erected.  More  buildings  are  needed  both  for  Indian  dwellings  and 
agency  purposes.  Under  the  latter  head  a  hospital  especially  is  needed  where 
the  sick  can  properly  be  cared  for  and  treated,  which,  in  cases  of  a  severe  or 
contagious  nature,  is  now  absolutely  impossible.  The  Indians  may  live,  they 
may  breatht;  and  sleep  as  they  now  are,  but  if  we  would  really  improve  their 
condition  and  civilize  them  we  must  furnish  them  with  proper  dwellings.  To 
do  this  we  only  need  the  materials  with  which  they  are  to  be  built;  the 
employes  are  ready  to  perform  the  labor. 

From  the  very  first  it  has  been  a  prime  object  to  make  the  school  that  whicb 
both  the  treaty  and  the  appropriations  thus  far  made  have  distinctly  in  view,  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  school.  The  very  provisions  of  the  treaty  wer« 
undoubtedly  based  upon  the  full  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the  tribe. 
At  that  time  they  were  peculiarly  savage  and  barbarous,  a  terror  to  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  who  might  be  cast  upon  their  inhospitable  shores,  as  the  only 
alternative  of  such  a  fate  was  either  slavery  or  a  cruel  death.  Accustomed  to  the 
taking  of  whales,  and  living  upon  a  bleak,  rugged,  and  comparatively  barren  coa.<t, 
they  had  neither  tastes  nor  disposition  to  engage  iu  any  industrial  pursuits  oq(- 
side  of  those  connected  with  fishing,  and  in  that  only  as  they  were  driven  lo  it 
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cither  hy  necessity  or  capidity.  Wilkes,  in  speaking  of  these  Indians,  says 
ihey  are  "treacherous,  warlike,  and  quite  ignorant  of  any  religious  notions," 
and  very  naturally  concludes,  in  view  of  the  work  to  be  done  to  colonize  and 
christianize,  that  it  was  a  "good  position  for  a  missionary." 

From  the  time  they  were  visited  by  his  expedition  to  the  commencement  of 
the  agency,  in  1852,  these  Indians  were  accustomed  to  rob  and  murder  those  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  within  their  power.  They  have  neither  a  wish 
nor  inclination  to  apply  themselves  to  letters  nor  to  encourage  their  children  to 
be  instructed  in  these  things,  and  until  thei*e  are  different  provisions  made  and 
the  agent  clothed  with  more  authority,  but  little  can  be  done  in  that  direction. 
To  secure  a  daily  attendance  at  school  the  children  must  be  kept  away  i'rom  the 
influence  of  their  parents  and  relations  whilst  they  are  pursuing  a  course  of 
mental  and  moral  training,  otherwise  our  efforts  to  that  end  will  be  of  little  avail. 

Very  few  of  the  parents  are  willing  to  allow  their  children  to  attend  school 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  none  of  them  appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  gained. 
They  expect,  and  in  some  cases,  indeed,  need  their  assistance  in  procuring  for  them 
necessary  food ;  hence  the  necessity  of  their  children  being  clothed  and  ted  whilst 
attending  school,  and  consequent  propriety  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  such  a 
number  of  children  as  may  be  of  suitable  age,  for  whom  the  necessary  accommo- 
dations may  be  provided.  There  would  be  no  wrong  and  no  impropriety  in 
such  a  course,  for  there  are  cities  in  the  United  8tates  and  Europe  where  the 
children  above  certain  ages  are  compelled  by  law  to  attend  school. 

All  plans  for  instructing  either  the  young  or  adults,  continuously,  whether 
mentally  or  in  any  branch  of  industry,  either  in  the  shops  or  the  farm,  are 
of  necepsity  made  to  be  directly  remunerative  to  the  parties  so  employed.  They 
cannot  see  and  appreciate  the  advantages  to  accrue  in  the  future ;  they  look 
only  at  the  present  moment.  Since  October  last,  owing  to  the  resignation  of 
the  teacher  there  employed,  there  has  been  no  regular  indoor  teaching  during 
the  week,  except  that  which  hap  been  done  by  the  wives  of  the  employes,  iu 
instructing  a  number  of  girls  in  sewing,  knitting  and  other  domestic  arts ;  at  the 
same  time  they  have  been  instructed  in  letters,  taught  to  read,  and  while  some 
moral  influence  has  been  thrown  them. 

Besides  these  teachings  during  the  week,  I  have  arranged  for  general  instruc- 
tions on  the  Sabbath,  all  the  employes  entering  warmly  into  the  plan,  and 
giving  their  labors  in  this  behalf  gratuitously.  Here  both  old  and  young  are 
invited,  and  attend,  and  b }  taught,  and  the  number  in  attendance  on  these  occa- 
sions sometimes  reaches  three  hundred.  To  encourage  this  attendance,  I  have 
issued  to  children  and  indigent  adults  clothing,  soap,  food,  &c. 

Having  repeatedly  been  urged  by  the  department  to  make  agriculture  a  more 
prominent  object,  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  employ,  for  a  time  at  least,  one 
extra  asi«istant  farmer,  and  as  many  Indians  as  could  be  induced  to  work  at 
farming,  that  I  might,  with  his  practical  assistance,  teach  its  advantages.  To 
teach  savages,  whose  habits  and  pursuits  were  not  only  opposite  but  positively 
averse  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  a  pastoral  or  agricultural  life,  it  must  be  done 
by  example.  It  can  be  done  in  no  other  way.  I  have,  therefore,  divided  the 
the  newly-planted  ground  into  lots,  and  given  to  all  who  would  accept  a  por 
tion.  Eighty  heads  of  families  availed  themselves  of  the  gift  upon  the  condition 
attached,  which  was  a  continued  and  industrious  care  of  their  allotments,  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds  until  the  crop  is  gathered.  Without  the  assistant  fatmer 
this  could  not  have  been  done. 

All  that  can  be  done  with  the  limited  means  at  our  commaTid  has  been  done, 
and  not  only  the  agent  and  employes,  but  their  families  also,  are  tnade  prac- 
tical teachers  in  every  way  that  offers  for  good.  Still  an  additional  salaried 
teacher  of  the  right  character  can  be  used  to  advantage.  But  to  carry  out  a 
regular  system  of  education  by  a  daily  school  will  require  a  larger  amount  of 
money  than  has  been  heretofore  appropriated. 
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The  estimates  submitted  by  me  are  made  with  reference  to  this. 

As  the  more  tractable  see  the  bettered  condition  of  those  submitting;  to  good 
council,  they  will  fall  into  the  same  channel  of  good  after  a  short  time  of  disci- 
pline. The  endeavor  to  induce  in  every  family  of  the  tribe  the  proprieties  of 
civilized  life,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  require  the  proper  change  of  habitudes  and 
demeanor,  and  use  all  the  power  of  suasion,  and  force,  to  some  extent,  to  pre- 
vent commingling  with  bad  whites  outside  the  reservation,  and  we  take  pride 
in  saying  that  the  tribe  is  much  improved  thereby,  however  much  the  agencj 
may  be  assailed  by  the  bad  white  men.  Good  men  differ  as  to  means  proper 
to  be  used  to  civilize  the  savages.  We  place  before  the  government  the  result 
of  labor  thus  far,  and  pledges  of  growth  in  good  if  properly  sustaioed. 

Monthly  reports  have  been  forwarded  to  the  department,  in  which  more  de- 
tailed accounts  of  labor  performed  at  the  agency  have  been  made. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  a  small  vessel,  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  tons, 
be  purchased  for  this  tribe,  to  enable  them  to  fish  at  sea  with  less  danger  than 
is  now  incurred  in  canoes,  a  measure  that  would  do  much  to  produce  respect 
for,  and  show  the  moral  superiority  of  a  civilized  and  educated  people. 

I  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  induce  a  proper  person  to  remain  in  the  >ncin* 
ity,  with  goods  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  a  measure  very  desirable,  as  an  hon- 
est, careful  and  good  adviser,  for  a  trader,  can  do  much  towards  the  Christian 
and  temporal  improvement  of  their  condition.  I  would  suggest  that  a  trader 
be  appointed  and  furnished  with  staple  goods  to  trade,  for  the  sole  beneHt  of 
this  tribe.  From  time  immemorial,  the  tribes  on  the  Straits  of  Faca  have 
roved  to  what  is  now  the  British  territory — in  late  years,  both  for  trade  and 
the  worst  feature  of  dissipation.  We  can  supply  a  home  inducement  for  the 
former,  by  goods  to  their  taste ;  we  can  thus  remedy  the  latter  severe  and  crj- 
ing  evil.  The  department  will  note  the  peculiar  difference,  in  all  matters  of 
trade,  between  our  situation  and  that  of  the  interior. 

The  best  reference  that  an  agent  can  give  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
government  toward  the  Indian,  is  found  in  the  solid  resulting  consequences  of 
his  efforts  to  carry  out  that  benevolence. 

Whilst  the  unfortunate  sentiment  of  annihilation  has  been  elsewhere  too 
practically  evidenced  by  the  ravages  of  disease  and  death  consequent  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  worst  vice  of  the  white  man,  this  reservation  is  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  at  this  time,  affected  by  disease  from  demoralization. 

The  climate  is  humid  and  bad  in  many  respects,  and  from  the  nature  of  their 
food  disease  must  prevail,  as  with  the  white  man  similarly  situated. 

This,  properly  treated,  soon  brings  back  health.  The  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Makah  tribe  never  equalled  the  present,  and  they  are  moving  on, 
with  God's  help,  to  still  better  habits  of  industry  and  cai*o.  Their  very  na- 
tures must,  however,  be  changed,  and  their  habits  forced,  if  necessary,  upon 
them,  or  they  will  retrograde  into  worse  than  savage  supremacy  of  filth  and 
disease  of  former  days. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  A.  WEBSTER,  JgenL 

Hon.  T.  J.  McKbnnv, 

Supt.  Indian  Afairs,  W.  T. 


Estimate  qf  sutns  necessary  to  fulfil  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Makah  tnht 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S67. 

For  the  support  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial  school,  and  pay  of 

teachers    $5,000 

For  support  of  shops ^ 1,  OOO 
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To  enaUe  the  Indians  to  remain  and  settle  upon  their  reservationi  and 

to  clear,  and  fence,  and  break  land     $3,  000 

For  pay  of  carpenter,  farmer,  and  blacksmith    3,  600 

For  employment  of  a  physician    1,  500 

For  medicines  and  medical  comforts 2,  000 

For  hospital  to  be  erected 3,  000 

For  dwellings  for  agent  and  physician    6,  000 

For  purchase  of  a  schooner  to  enable  the  Indians  to  fish  at  sea .  6,  000 

For  incidental  expenses   2,  500 

Total 33,  600 


HENRY  A.  WEBSTER,  Agent. 
June  29,  1867. 


No. />. 

Yakama  iNDfAN  Reservation, 
Washington  Territmy,  June  30,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  suhmitting  my  annnal  report  of  this  agency  it  gives  me  gratification 
to  be  able  to  state  that  all  the  Indians  who  have  ever  been  brought  under  the 
control  of  this  agency  remain  friendly,  and  have  made  great  advances  in  agri- 
culture and  other  civilized  arts,  and  are  now  in  such  a  condition  as  will  render 
further  progress  comparatively  easy  and  rapid. 

There  is,  belonging  to  this  reservation,  about  3,400  souls;  1,000  men,  1,500 
women,  and  900  children. 

From  a  careful  observation  of  the  children  bom  and  the  deaths  among  the 
people,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of  about  200. 

The  disparity  existing  between  the  men  and  women  (in  numbers)  arises  partly 
from  the  loss  they  have  sustained  in  former  wars  among  themselves  and  the 
whites,  but  more  from  their  idle  and  irregular  habits  The  women  have  been 
the  burden-bearers,  and  have  performed  three-fourths  of  the  work  in  providing 
subsistence ;  this  day  of  oppression  and  slavery  is  passing  away,  and  the  men  and 
women  are  mutually  bearing  the  burdens  that  belong  to  them;  in  this  we  tee  the 
march  of  civilization. 

The  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  improved  the  last 
year.  For  a  full  report  of  their  preseitt  condition  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  resident  physician,  which  I  herewith  transmit. 

The  progress  and  general  improvement  of  the  Indians  is  manifest  in  their 
personal  appearance,  their  houses,  fences,  farms,  and  the  uprightness  of  their 
conduct  toward  each  other  and  the  whites  generally. 

They  have  built  the  past  year,  with  but  little  expense  to  the  department, 
20  houses  and  10  barns.  They  raised  grain  for  food  and  seed,  so  as  to  be  above 
want,  except  those  who  were  just  beginning,  the  sick,  blind,  and  very  old  ones, 
that  always  need  a  little  help. 

From  the  best  accounts  I  can  get  they  must  have  raised  10,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  corn,  about  2,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  1,500  bushels  of  peas.  Pota- 
toes they  raised  all  they  could  use,  and  had  a  surplus  this  spring  after  planting. 

Their  fisheries,  bordering  upon,  and  not  far  removed  from,  the  line  of  the 
reservation,  afftird  them  an  abundant  supply  of  salmon. 

The  mountains  abound  with  game,  deer,  elk,  bear,  and  mountain  sheep  ;  their 
valley  (the  central  part  of  the  reservation)  abounds  with  prairie  chicken,  grouse, 
ducks,  and  geese 

My  report  of  last  year  showed  about  1,500  acres  in  cultivation.  This  year, 
from  the  first  of  April  to  the  last  of  June,  we  kept  three  large  ox  teams  plough- 
ing new  land  for  the  Indians,  consisting  of  from  seven  to  ten  yoke  of^A^ia^ 
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each  team,  ploughing  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  acres  per  day  to  a  team,  makin|; 
new  land  broken  for  the  Indians  this  year  not  less  than  300  acres.  This  haa 
been  done  by  the  Indians. 

We  have  hired  two  from  among  those  who  were  capable  of  managing  the 
oxen  and  holding  the  plough  for  each  team,  provided  them  with  camping  equip- 
age and  rations ;  they  went  to  the  different  settlements,  made  their  camps  and 
prosecuted  their  work  with  a  manliness  that  would  do  credit  to  white  men. 
The  Indians,  where  they  have  been  ploughing,  have  worked  in  ai«si>ting  in 
herding  the  oxen,  and  doing  such  other  work  as  their  limited  edacatioa  would 
permit. 

When  the  land  is  broken  they  come  with  their  horses  ,and  the  ploughs  and 
harnesses  we  furnish  them,  to  plough,  fence,  and  make  fruitful  fields. 

The  more  elevated  among  the  Indians,  during  the  winter  months,  were 
engaged  in  cutting  and  hauling  saw  logs  to  the  mill,  and  obtained  as  the  fruit 
of  that  labor  forty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  (47,815)  feet  of 
lumber. 

The  party  thus  working  consecrated  25,000  feet  of  lumber  to  build  two 
churches.  One  is  about  seven,  and  the  other  five  miles  from  the  station.  They 
are  equal  in  eize  and  finish — 20  by  30  feet.  From  the  cutting  the  trees  in  the 
woods  to  the  building  their  altars  there  has  not  been  more  than  46  days  of 
white  labor ;  this  has  mostly  been  performed  by  the  teacher,  Rev.  A.  C.  Fair- 
child,  who  is  a  practical  builder. 

A  few  of  the  larger  boys  of  the  school  were  taken,  and  the  Indians  from  the 
different  settlements  came  in  and  worked  until  the  teacher  said  enough. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  two  churches  could  not  be  reckoned  less  than  Sl,500. 
This  is  a  little  of  the  outcropping  of  the  piety  of  180  who  make  a  [ro'ession  of 
religion  among  them. 

The  plough  and  the  Bible,  with  the  influence  growing  out  of  both,  are  worth 
more  upon  an  Indian  reservation  to  secure  permanent  peace  than  a  thou-^od 
soldiers  with  their  glistening  sabres  and  their  prancing  steeds. 

The  reservation  mills  have  during  the  year  been  in  good  working  order,  and 
have  done  more  service  by  one- ha  If  than  in  any  former  year  since  their  erection. 

For  a  full  report  of  the  grain  ground  and  lumber  sawed,  I  refer  you  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  m  llcr.  Waters  Carman,  esq.,  which  I  herewith  transmit. 

The  reservation  buildings  have  during  the  year  undergone  quite  a  ihorongh 
repair  in  underpinning,  clapboarding,  and  painting. 

During  the  month  of  August  last  we  lost  two  dwelling-houses  and  one  store- 
house by  fire.  The  loss  to  the  department  could  not  be  less  than  33,000  or 
$3,500.  For  a  time  we  were  embarrassed  for  want  of  room,  but  we  have  made 
changes  in  filling  up  residences,  so  we  are  now  comfortable. 

1  he  industrial  schools  have  been  progressing  the  past  year.  The  instruction 
is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  children,  who  are  tangbt  at  the  station,  but  extends 
to  the  Indi.ms  in  the  different  settlements  through  the  agency,  instructing  th^ 
men  in  the  various  kinds  of  work  needed  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  the  women 
how  to  keep  their  houses,  make  garments  for  themselves  and  families,  card  and 
spin,  kiiit  and  manufacture  articles  for  their  comfort. 

For  the  doings  of  the  schools  liere  at  the  agency  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  instruction,  William  Wright,  esq.,  which  I  herewith 
transmit. 

The  employes  have  more  uniformly  devoted  their  time  to  their  respective 
branches  of  business  than  in  former  years ;  and  each  has  been  made  responsible 
for  the  success  of  his  particular  work.  Their  monthly  reports  will  show  an 
amount  of  work  done  in  value  from  $100  to  $200  per  month  by  each  of  tht* 
mechanics,  and  a  corresponding  thiiftiness  with  the  farmers,  millers,  and  other 
employd^.  Our  plan  is  to  employ  the  best  of  men,  so  as  to  get  good  work,  and 
give  the  best  example  to  the  Indians;  our  employt^s  are  all  kind,  temperate, 
moral,  and  most  of  them  religious.  r^  t 
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The  stock  upon  the  reservation  is  mostly  horses.  There  are  about  ten  thou- 
sand head  of  hordes ;  these  are  mostly  small,  and  not  suitable  for  teams.  I 
purchased  last  fall  four  American  stallions,  which  will  do  something  in  changing 
the  size  and  general  character  of  their  horses. 

They  have  about  twelve  hundred  head  of  neat  cattle.  These  are  in  small 
bands  all  over  the  reservation,  and  owned  by  about  two  hundred  difff-rent  per- 
sons. Their  stock  is  their  wealth,  and  with  suitable  pains  taken  in  improving 
and  increasing  it  they  will  soon  become  in  this  wealthy. 

It  is  now  near  seven  years  since  I  came  to  live  with  this  nation.  At  first  it 
was  extremely  diiBcult  to  overcome  their  long-established  notions  of  wandering 
and  to  induce  them  to  make  themselves  homes ;  but,  with  the  encouragement 
they  have  received  and  the  help  which  has  been  furnished  in  ploughing  their 
land,  making  them  harness,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  all  kinds  of  useful  tools, 
they  drop  the  notion  of  wandering  and  settle  down  to  cultivate  the  soil.  One 
succeeding  in  it,  induces  ten  more,  and  ten  will  make  a  fixture  of  a  hundred  ; 
and  the  ratio  is  increasing  every  year  in  about  this  degree. 

In  a  "circular"  dated  Olympia,  February  1,  1867,  "the  agents,  sub-agents, 
or  special  agents  are  required  in  their  annual  reports  to  furnish  a  map,"  &c.  I 
herewith  transmit  the  map. 

Since  receiving  the  above  circular  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  as  complete 
a  census  of  all  the  different  tribes  under  my  jurisdiction  as  was  desirable.  The 
only  time  this  can  be  done  with  any  good  degree  of  accuracy,  without  great 
expense  to  the  department,  is  when  the  Indians  are  called  to  receive  their  annu- 
ities. It  will  soon  be  two  years  since  they  have  received  annuities,  and  at  the 
gathering  there  this  fall  I  will  see  that  it  is  done  to  my  own  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  department. 

In  said  circular  you  ask  the  "  opinion  of  the  agents  in  relation  to  the  breaking 
up  of  some  reservations  and  consolidating  on  others."  This,  no  doubt,  could 
be  done  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians  where  they  are  by  their  location  brought 
into  connection  and  contact  with  the  whites.  Any  and  all  reservations  located 
where  great  thoroughfares  are  bordering  upon  or  passing  through  them  will  find 
trouble  growing  up  between  the  whites  and  Indians. 

The  treaty  with  the  Yakama  nation  provided  there  "shall  be  one  tinner,"  &c. 
We  have  never  had  a  tinner  to  work  as  tinner  since  the  reservation  was  organ- 
ized. The  gunsmith,  with  a  light  stock  of  tools,  could  do  the  work  needed  in 
this  department,  and  a  practical  harnessmaker,  in  the  place  of  tinner,  would  be 
worth  three  or  four  times  as  much  to  the  Indians.  It  will  be  remembered  I 
recommended  this  change  in  a  former  communication  to  your  office. 

In  concluiiion,  permit  me  to  say,  keep  good  men  among  the  Indians,  and  let 
the  laws  be  vigorously  enforced  against  the  lawless,  who  prowl  around  reservations 
like  greedy  wolves  or  hungry  dogs,  and  peace  and  prosperity  will  attend  the 
Indian  service. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  H.  WILBUR, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Washington  Territory, 


No.  6. 


Yakama  India.\  Rbsrrvation, 
Fori  Simcoe,  Washington  Territory,  May  31,  1867. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
1867: 

There  was  raised  at  the  school  farm  166  bushels  of  wheat,  140  bushels  of 
potatoes,  14  bushels  of  peas,  10  bushels  of  carrots,  and  other  vegetables. 
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Abont  six  acres  of  new  land  at  the  agency  has  been  cleared,  ploughed,  and 
enclosed  with  a  good  substantial  fence,  and  planted  with  corn,  potatoes,  &c.,  fur 
the  use  of  the  school. 

The  articles  of  clothing,  &c.,  made  for  the  school  children  were  43  shirts, 
40  aprons,  43  dresses,  27  pairs  of  pants,  4  jackets,  9  underskirts,  2  quilts,  25 
pairs  of  stockings  knit,  and  other  useful  articles  made.  The  soap  and  caudles 
required  for  the  use  of  the  school  were  also  manufactured. 

In  the  workshop  there  was  made  59  pairs  of  shoes,  2  pairs  of  boots,  11 
riding  bridles,  4  halters,  and  boots,  shoes,  and  harness  repaired.  The  shoes 
were  made  for  the  school  children,  and  the  other  articles  for  the  Indians.  The 
value  of  the  latter  was  $165.  In  consequence  of  a  lack  of  leather  and  other 
material,  less  has  been  accomplished  during  this  than  in  former  years. 

The  shop  has  been  recently  furnished  with  leather  and  material  for  making 
20  sets  of  team  harness,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  of  great  service  to 
the  Indians,  who  are  turning  their  attention  to  farming 

.  Two  teachers  have  been  employed  during  the  year — Rev.  A.  C.  Fairchild  and 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Wilber — wh©  have  imparted  instruction  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

In  former  reports  I  have  given  our  plan  of  operations  and  explained  the 
manner  of  conducting  these  schools. 

With  this  report  close  my  labors  in  the  Indian  schools,  with  which  I  have 
been  connected  for  nearly  seven  years.     We  trust  our  humble  efforts  to  benefit 
the  young  have  been  put  forth  with  the  right  spirit,  and  will  result  in  good  to 
those  for  whom  we  have  so  long  labored. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT, 

Superintendent  of  Teaching. 

Rev.  Jambs  H.  Wilbur, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


No.  7. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following,  my  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1867.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  request  made  in  a  circular 
of  the  date  of  February  1,  1867,  I  have  caused  a  complete  census  to  be  taken 
of  the  four  different  tribes  that  are  parties  to  this  treaty  of  Olympia,  to  wit: 


Number. 

1 
Males.  I  Femaks. 

1 

Ouillebutes 

260 
90 
89 

135 

110  1            W 

Holes 

44;  '                .V» 

Queets 

32 

60 

57 

Quinaielts 

73 

Total 

574 

242 

33^ 

Number  of  deaths  and  burials  during  the  year  at  the  Quinaielt  agency,  7. 

The  Quillehutes,  Holes,  and  Queets  still  inhabit  their  old  places  of  abode, 
and  nothing  of  an  ordinary  character  would  induce  them  to  leave  the  sct^nes  of 
their  childhood  and  old  hunting  grounds,  where  they  are  continually  employed 
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fishing  and  in  the  chase,  together  with  many  other  things  to  which  they  have 
become  attached;  all  conspiring  to  render  the  ties  which  bind  them  to  their  old 
homes  stronger  and  more  endeariag,  and,  until  the  lands  they  now  occupy  are 
needed  for  settlement,  it  will  be  their  homes  still. 

Fish  and  game,  such  as  salmon,  elk,  deer,  bear,  beaver,  and  otter,  abound  in 
large  auantiiies,  and  afford  ample  means  of  employment  and  subsistence  for  all. 
In  addition  to  this  a  small  patch  of  land,  such  as  is  found  on  all  the  streams, 
(and  which  almost  every  family  cultivates,)  when  cleared  up  and  worked  in  any- 
thing like  a  proper  manner,  will  produce  all  the  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  Sec  , 
that  a  common-sized*  family  can  consume ;  and  I  have  often  heard  those  upper 
Indians  speak  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  vegetables  they  raise.  Frequent 
visits  are  made  by  all  the  above-named  tribes  to  this  agency,  and  considerable 
traffic  is  carried  on  between  them  and  the  Quinaielts.  At  the  present  time  peace 
and  harmony  exist,  so  that  the  most  friendly  relations  are  cultivated  towards  each 
other;  and  also  the  whites,  the  chiefs  of  said  tribes,  have  repeatedly  assured  me 
that  they  were  determined  to  be  the  white  man's  friends.  Not  much,  however, 
has  been  done,  or  can  be  done  at  present,  with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  adopt 
the  habits  of  civilization  on  account  of  being  so  little  associated  with  the  whites, 
or  other  Indians,  that  have  in  some  measure  abandoned  the  traditions  and  super- 
stitious notions  of  their  fathers. 

Improvements  at  this  agency  have  been  steadily  advancing,  although,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  the  location  is  not  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  our  crop  of  potatoes  being  destroyed  the  two  previous 
seasons,  I  have  seeded  down  the  whole  to  grass,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  a 
crop  that  promises  any  remuneration  whatever  for  so  much  labor  bestowed  in 
clearing.  At  the  Anderson  house  we  have  planted  about  two  acres  of  potatoes 
by  way  of  experiment,  which  I  hope  will  prove  more  successful.  The  Indians 
cultivate  about  six  acres  of  land  on  the  river  bottom ;  each  family  has  a  patch 
near  their  house,  some  of  whom  cultivate  their  gardens  well,  and  raise  excellent 
crops.  About  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  100  bushels  of  turnips  were  raised 
by  them  the  last  year,  and  this  present  season  promises  a  much  larger  yield. 
The  Indians  here  are  making  some  marked  improvements  in  the  paths  of  civil- 
ization, having  been  induced  to  quit  gambling,  and  voluntarily  given  up  their 
chil-chils,  which  are  the  same  to  them  as  cards  with  the  whites.  The  Indian 
women  also  followed  the  example  of  the  men,  and  brought  forward  their  beaver 
teeth,  (that  are  the  same  as  dice  with  the  whites,)  and  since  that  time  not  any- 
thing of  the  kind  has  been  seen  or  heard  of,  so  that  I  have  good  reason  to  hope 
the  practice  of  gambling  is  entirely  broken  up.  Hitherto  these  Indians  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  school ;  but  wo  have  a  school-house  now  in  course  of 
erection,  which  will  be  ready  for  use  early  this  fall.  There  are  many  that  have 
already  signified  their  willingness  to  attend,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  otherwise  understand  some  of  the  useful  arts  of  the  white  man. 

I  herewith  annex  a  map,  showing  the  location  of  agency,  streams,  roads,  &&., 
on  reservation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  HILL, 

Sub-Indian  AgenU 

T.J.  McKbnnby,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Olympian  W.  T. 
I— Vol.  ii 4 
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No.  8. 

Skokomish  Indian  Rbsbrvation, 

Washington  Territory,  July  1,  1857. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  third  annaal  report. 
The  Sklallams  and  other  hands  of  Indians  under  treaty  of  Point-no-PoiDt, 
and  under  my  charge,  i-emain  in  about  the  same  condition  an  at  my  last  report 
Their  general  health  continues  bad,  and  many  of  them  hare  died  within  thepsit 
year,  and  unless  something  can  be  done  to  relieve  them  by  medical  aid  or  other- 
wise they  will  ^ery  soon  disappear. 

.NUMBER   OF   INDIANS   IN    AGENCY. 

In  your  instructions  of  February  last,  you  directed  the  agents  to  take  the  cert- 
BUS  of  all  the  Indians  in  their  respective  agencies.  This  I  found  to  be  impoe- 
sible  without  going  to  a  large  outlay  of  money.  The  Indians  are  scattered  irom 
the  head  of  Hood's  canal  to  Clallam  bay,  a  distance  of  over  150  miles.  I  bad 
hoped,  however,  before  making  my  report,  to  be  able  to  call  them  t<^ther  to 
receive  their  annuities,  but  in  this  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  am  compelled 
under  the  circumstances  to  make  my  calculations  from  the  best  data  1  can  find. 
In  my  last  annual  report  I  estimated  the  Indians  in  my  charge  at  883,  which  I 
think  was  very  nearly  correct.  Whether  they  have  diminished  or  increased 
since  then  I  am  unable  to  say.  but  from  the  number  of  deaths  on  the  reserra- 
tion,  and  in  the  vicinity,  I  am  of  opinion  that  800  will  cover  the  full  number 
now  living  in  this  agency. 

IMPROVEMBNTS. 

Since  my  last  report  400  fruit  trees  have  been  added  to  the  orchard,  makitig 
1,000  trees  that  have  been  set  in  the  orchard  within  the  last  three  yean,  the 
whole  of  which,  together  with  the  ground  upon  which  the  agency  bnildinga  stand, 
have  been  enclosed  with  a  substantial  picket  fence,  which  adds  much  to  the 
appearance  and  security  of  the  agency.  The  farms  have  not  improved  nracb 
«ince  my  last  communication,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  had  but  very  little  roeaiu 
iti  my  hands  that  could  be  used  in  that  way,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  the 
Indians  to  clear  the  land  unless  they  are  paid  for  it.  I  am,  however,  doiog 
something  towards  getting  the  logs  and  brush  piled  and  burned  that  remaio 
upon  the  land  I  had  chopped  and  slashed  down  last  season.  When  this  ia  done,  I 
propose  sowing  the  whole  down  in  timothy  and  clover.  There  are  now  in  col- 
tivation  about  100  acres,  60  of  which  are  well  set  with  grass ;  the  remainder  u 
planted  in  potatoes,  oats,  and  other  garden  vegetables,  by  the  Indians  and  farmer, 
•and  promises  fair  for  a  good  crop.  Besides  cultivating  small  fields,  many  d 
the  Indians  hire  themselves  to  the  fanners  and  mill  men  living  along  the  aound. 
Some  few  of  them  save  their  money  after  working  for  it,  while  the  greater  por- 
tion squander  it  for  whiskey  or  something  else  that  is  of  no  use  to  them.  Tbie 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  reside  on  tbe 
reservation.  As  they  are  now  located,  the  agents  can  have  but  little  infloeoce 
with  a  great  majority  of  them. 

SCHOOI^S. 

Last  December  a  school  was  opened  here,  with  23  scholars,  and  has  been  con- 
tinned  ever  since,  but  with  very  little  if  any  progress.  In  fact  I  consider  tbe 
teacher  wholly  incompetent  to  teach  an  Indian  school,  for  the  proof  of  which  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  his  monthly  and  annual  reports.  A  school-house  ba» 
•been  erected  and  about  completed,  capable  of  holding  35  or  40  children,  aod 
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everjtliing  has  been  done,  not  onlj  hj  myself,  but  by  all  the  employes,  to 
advance  the  interest  of  the  school^  bat  I  find  it  is  going  down  every  day,  and 
now  has  but  13  scholars. 

HOUSES   ON   THE   RESERVE. 

The  honsQB  at  the  agency  consist  of  three  frame  and  one  log  dwelling,  one 
framed  school-house,  and  one  bam.  For  further  particulars  you  will  please  find 
map  attached.  I  also  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  employe's  report,  also 
statistics  of  education,  farming,  &c.,  marked  as  follows,  viz  :  Farmer,  A ;  car- 
penter, B;  teacher,  C;  map,  D;  statistics,  E  and  F. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  T.KNOX, 

Sub-Indian  Agent, 


No.  9. 

Skokomish  Indian  School, 

June  30,  1867. 

This  school,  which  has  been  organized  after  the  manner  of  the  one  which  has 
been  so  successfully  carried  on  for  several  years  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Wilbur, 
agent  of  the  Yakama  nation  at  Simcoe,  was  inaugurated  about  the  2dd  of  last 
December,  and  I  feel  confident  that  could  we  have  the  sympathy  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  powers  that  be,  it  would  be  equally  successful  as  the  Simcoe 
school.     I  believe  we  have  better  facilities  for  making  it  self-supporting. 

I  have,  with  che  aid  of  the  larger  boys,  thoroughly  cleared,  oy  digging  up, 
burning,  and  removing  all  the  stumps,  a  lot  of  about  two  acres,  which,  while  it 
required  much  hard  labor,  now  presents  as  fine  a  vegetable  garden  in  as  good 
state  of  cultivation  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Territory,  consisting  of  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  beets,  turnips,  early  and  late  cabbage,  and  tomatoes, 
which  now  promise  crops  sufficient  to  supply  a  school  of  30  or  40  scholars 
in  vegetables  for  the  year,  and  I  now  find  my  five  years'  apprenticeship  on 
a  vegetable  farm  in  New  Jersey  to  be  of  great  service  in  my  present  position, 
and  thus  the  boys  are  taught  the  same  art  as  well ;  also  the  three  years  I  spent 
on  the  shoemaker's  bench  enable  me  to  instruct  the  boys  during  the  coming 
winter  in  making  and  repairing  shoes  for  the  school. 

I  nm  sorry  to  find  that  my  efforts  to  elevate  the  children  morally  is  fraught 
with  so  many  discouragements,  having  the  influence  from  the  examples  of  both 
whites  and  Indians  to  contend  against,  especially  Sabbath  desecration,  for  while 
house-building,  trafficking,  and  gambling  are  allowed  to  go  on  in  our  sight  and 
hearing,  I  have  but  little  encouragement  in  that  direction. 

I  hold  regular  Sabbath  services  in  the  boys'  sleeping  room,  it  being  the  only 
place  for  instruction  on  week  days  or  Sabbath.  Sometimes  quite  a  number  of 
adult  Indians  attend.  I  then  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  abandon  their  evil 
practices  und  to  become  industrious,  moral,  and  good.  My  experience  as  teacher 
in  the  Simcoe  school,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  correct  life  of  many  and  peace- 
ful death  of  those  1  have  seen  die,  has  established  my  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
gospel,  with  right  surroundings,  to  elevate  this  race  to  afar  better  humanity  and 
a  glorious  immortality,  and  I  believe  that  the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  to  a 
greater  extent  been  accomplished  on  this  coast  is  because  of  the  infidelity  of 
those  whose  business  it  should  be  to  labor  for  such  elevation  instead  of  their 
extermination,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  they  cannot  be  benefited,  so  the 
sooner  they  are  out  of  the  way  the  better. 

In  our  school  we  have  13  scholars,  10  boys  and  3  girls,  ranging  from  6 
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to  13  years,  with  whom  I  devote  a  portion  of  six  days  in  the  week  to  their 
mental  improvement  with  flattering  prospects  of  success,  having  as  yet  do 
facilities  to  instruct  them,  but  in  reading  and  spelling  and  such  other  oral 
instruction  as  I  can  give.  Some  of  the  boys  are  reading  very  creditably 
in  the  First  Reader,  and  others  in  the  primer.  Their  capability  of  receiv- 
ing instruction  is  equal  to  any  white  children  I  have  taught,  and  }hey  are  veiy 
desirous  to  improve,  and  have  a  mind  to  work ;  their  memories  are  excellent,  a 
is  evinced  by  their  learning  the  words  they  have  once  spelled  and  the  words 
and  tunes  correctly  of  the  various  songs  I  have  sung  with  them.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  embarrassment  to  their  coming  up  with  equal  rapidity  with  tLe 
Ghoctaws,  Gherokees,  and  other  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  or  with 
General  Parker,  late  civil  engineer  on  General  Grant's  staff,  who  is  a  full-blooded 
Indian.  I  believe,  with  faith  in  that  God  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations,  that  this  people,  by  the  co-operation  of  those  engaged  in  the  Indiaa 
service  to  do  the  right,  are  as  capable  of  becoming  as  good  citizens  as  any 
people  God  has  made  and  for  whicn  the  government  has  provided  ample  means. 

My  wife  has  the  management  of  the  girls,  and  instructs  them  in  sewing, 
knitting,  and  in  general  housewifery ;  she  also  attends  to  the  culinary  depart- 
ment, and  making  and  repairing  the  clothing  of  the  scholars.  While  her  labor 
is  indeed  arduous,  with  myself  she  has  faith  in  the  ultimate  sacceaa  of  tbe 
enterprise. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  more  conveniences  and  facilities,  so  that  oar 
numbers  may  be  increased  and  our  work,  by  the  divine  blessing,  more  abun- 
dantly successful,  the  above  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

W.  G.  GHATTIN. 
Teacher  ofSkokamuh  LuLian  School,  W.  T. 

J.  T.  Knox,  Sub-agent. 


No.  10. 


Fort  Golville,  Washington  Territory, 

J^y  1,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and 
in  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  dated  June  16,  I  have  tbe 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  within 
this ,  the  Golville  district,  for  the  year  ending  this  day. 

But  before  entering  upon  a  general  description  of  the  various  tribes  under 
my  charge,  and  noting  such  changes,  either  for  better  or  worse,  as  nuy  hare 
become  apparent  in  their  condition  during  the  past  year,  it  is  desirable  that 
some  statement  should  be  submitted  to  you  on  the  rather  exceptional  dream- 
stances  by  which  this  special  agency  is  characterized.  This  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  great  stress  laid,  in  your  letter  of  June  16,  and  in  the  copies  dated 
respectively  February  1  and  June  18,  of  communication  from  tbe  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  on  the  desirability  of  procuring  statii- 
tics  as  to  population,  &c.,  of  the  various  tribes,  and  of  furnishing  a  map  of  all 
the  reservations  comprised  in  their  particular  treaty. 

I  will  state  first,  in  reference  to  the  latter  requirements,  that  no  actual  reser- 
vation has,  unfortunately,  (in  my  opinion,)  been  yet  set  apart  for  any  tribe  or 
tribes  of  Indians  in  this  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  that  a  map  of  the  district 
of  which  I  have  charge  must  necessarily  be  not  a  map  of  any  established  re6e^ 
vation,  but  of  the  particular  portion  of  the  Territory  throughout  which  the  variou 
tribes  under  my  control  are  scattered,  though,  for  that  reason,  valueless  as  at 
official  record  of  any  land  exclusively  set  apart  for  Indian  uses,  and  hardly,  pe^ 
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haps,  comprebended  in  your  instructions.  I  have,  nevertbeless,  from  such 
means  as  were  at  my  disposal,  drawn  the  sketch  which  accompanies  this  report. 
In  the  execution  of  a  good  map  there  are  many  drawbacks,  no  official  surveys 
having  ever  been  made  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  this  district,  while  the 
many  sketches  of  this  county,  (Stevens,)  in  which  the  district  is  wholly  situ- 
ated, are  partly  conjectured,  partly  the  result  of  actual  observation.  From  a 
comparison  of  these  from  a  map  of  reliable  evidence,  collected  with  great  care, 
and  from  observations  made  by  myself  on  my  last  year's  tour  among  the  various 
tribes,  the  map  submitted  by  me  is  made  up.  As  it  stands,  it  is  the  most  com- 
plete  map  yet  furnished  of  this  district,  and  its  general  accuracy,  though  lack- 
ing the  authority  of  an  official  work,  may  be  fully  depanded  upon. 

Next,  in  reference  to  the  statistics  which  are  called  for  by  the  circular  of 
February  1,  1867,  the  whole  of  these  items,  with  the  exception  of  the  estimate 
of  population,  have  been  furnished  from  actual  data,  collected  by  myself  The 
estimate  of  population  is  based  upon  the  census  of  former  years,  and  is  partly 
conjectural,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  census  of  the  Indian 
population  during  this  period  of  the  year. 

In  the  early  part  of  summer  it  has  ever  been  the  custom  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Indian  tribes  temporarily  to  forsake  their  winter  quarters  and  scatter 
in  small  bands  among  the  hills  in  search  of  berries,  &c.,  not  returning  again  to 
their  permanent  lodges  until  July  and  August.  I  entertain  a  hope,  however, 
that  I  may  ev^en  yet,  after  my  usual  tour  amongst  the  various  tribes  adjoining, 
which  will  cover  an  extent  of  from  900  to  1,000  miles,  and  which  will  occupy 
me  until  the  middle  of  September,  be  able  to  send  in  a  supplementary  report, 
embracing  a  full  and  accurate  return  of  the  amount  of  population. 

I  shall  now  request  your  attention  to  a  general  description  of  the  district  and 
ita  main  geographical  features,  some  general  remarks  on  the  character  and  bear- 
ing of  the  Indians  as  a  whole  during  the  past  year,  their  most  pressing  wants, 
their  sanitary  condition,  &c.,  some  special  remarks  on  individual  tribes,  their 
locality,  modes  of  life,  &c.,  some  suggestions  as  to  the  advantages  of  making  a 
treaty  with  these  tribes  and  placing  them  on  a  reservation,  and,  lastly,  some 
remarks  upon  matters  affecting  the  employes  in  the  district. 

The  Colville  district  occupies  the  northeastern  portion  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory and  contains  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  viz  :  Golville,  Spokane,  Okan- 
akans,  Lower  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  San  Poeils.  Its  boundaries  are,  on  the  north 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  on  the  south  the  Snake  river  and  the  47th  parallel ; 
the  117th  meridian  of  longitude,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Idaho,  on  the 
east,  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  Yakama  treaty  district  on  the  west.  Its  area 
ia  about  25,000  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  about  half  its  length,  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  the  118th  to  the  120th  meridian,  from  east  to  west,  by  the 
Columbia  river,  which  is  joined,  a  short  distance  above  the  49th  parallel,  by  the 
Pend  d'Oreille  river,  or,  as  it  is  styled  in  some  maps,  Clark's  fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia. With  the  exception  of  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  this  stream  lies 
wholly  south  of  the  north  boundary  line,  at  about  the  48th  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  Columbia  receives  the  Spokane,  a  large  stream  traversing  the  district  from 
east  to  west  and  having  its  source  in  the  Cour-d-alene  lake,  forming  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  district.  Again  is  Snake  river,  or  Lewis  fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia, a  large  stream,  and  navigable  for  some  distance  from  its  mouth.  Other 
streams  also  enter  the  Columbia  from  the  eastern  side,  but  these  are  the  princi- 
pal. From  the  west  the  only  nver  of  note  that  enters  the  Columbia  is  the 
Okanagan.  A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  the  Spokane  divides  the 
district  into  two  nearly  equal  sections,  a  northern  and  southern,  or,  rather,  the 
Spokane,  with  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  its  mouth  to  the  western  bonnd- 
ary  of  the  district ;  and  these  two  portions  differ  so  widely  in  their  geographical 
features  that  a  general  description  of  the  whole  district  will  be  best  attainable  by 
regarding  these  two  portions  separately. 
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The  northern,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  a  wild,  mountainous,  and  broken 
region,  with  well-timlK:red  hills  and  a  few  fertile  valleys  between  the  ran^. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  are  the  Colville  and  the  Pend  d'Oreille,  From  iu 
head  to  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  the  Colville  is  about  45  miles  in  length, 
with  a  tolerably  uniform  breadth  of  from  two  to  three  miles.  The  soil  is  rid 
and  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  various  cereals.  It  is  sparsely  settled 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  French  Canadians,  Americans,  half-breeds,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  Indians.  The  Pend  d'Oreille,  or  such  portion  of  it  ai 
lies  within  the  district,  nearly  corresponds  in  extent  with  the  Colville,  bat  it 
occupied  chiefly  by  Indians.  A  large  tract  of  farming  land,  with  rich  bottoms, 
but  subject  to  inundatioif  in  the  summer,  lies  along  its  banks,  but  no  settlemeou 
exist  there. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  district  is  an  undulating  plateau,  bare  of  timber 
save  along  the  channels  of  the  small  creeks,  where  light  growth  of  cottonwood 
and  willow  are  common.  This  section  is  not  by  any  means  adapted  for  geDeral 
agricultural  purposes,  but  has  great  facilities  for  stock  raising,  the  whole  snrftce 
being  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  bunch  grass,  but  the  almost  entire  abseoce 
of  timber  must  for  many  years  be  a  drawback  towards  its  settlement.  Nor,  for 
the  same  reason,  would  any  portion  of  it  be  suitable  for  an  Indian  reservation. 

The  valley  of  the  Columbia  and  the  country  west  of  it  remains  to  be  spoken 
of.  It  presents  some  features  of  both  the  northern  and  southern  sections.  As 
a  whole,  it  is  rugged,  broken,  and  sterile,  with  occasional  and  vridely-distaat 
small  tracts  suitable  for  cultivation.  Gold  has  been  found  on  the  bars  throagh- 
out  the  whole  length  of  the  stream,  but  these  have  been  worked  out  and  are 
now  abandoned.     No  white  settlements  are  found  in  the  vallej. 

In  view  of  the  changes  proposed  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  in  the 
mode  of  government  of  our  Indian  population,  and  which  contemplated  the 
tran(<fer  of  the  whole  administration  of  Indian  affairs  to  the  military  authorities 
it  affords  me  unmixed  satisfaction  to  bear  witness  to  the  successful  working  aud 
admirable  results  of  the  present  conciliatory  policy  throughout  this  wild  and 
extensive  district.  Uncoufined,  from  the  absence  of  any  actual  reservation  within 
rigorously  specified  bounds ;  roaming  at  will  over  a  vast  extent  of  territorj,  and 
that  too  traversed  by  the  main  routes  leading  to  our  northern  mines,  and  there- 
fore offering  unusual  facilities  for  aggression,  these  tribes  by  their  uniformlj 
peaceful  bearing  afford  in  my  opinion  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  cootino- 
ance  of  our  present  policy. 

During  the  whole  year  no  instance  of  robbery,  aggression,  or  other  crimes 
against  either  the  settlers  in  the  valleys  or  the  many  travellers  who  pass  through 
the  district,  have  come  within  my  knowledge. 

In  the  face  of  so  many  temptations  and  facilities  such  conduct  is  most  exem- 
plary ;  and  what  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  this  forbearance  is  due,  in  the  main, 
not  to  any  change  in  the  ordinary  bearing  of  the  white  man  towards  the  savage, 
but  to  the  wise  and  firmly  exercised  supei  vision  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  their 
recognition  of,  and  acquiescence  in,  the  just  and  conciliatory  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Another  and  perhaps  a  stronger  confirmation  of  our  prepent  system— in  so  far 
at  any  rate  as  its  working  may  be  tested  in  this  immediate  diotriet — ^is  to  be 
found  in  the  unusual  and  increased  tendency  to  engage  in  agricultural  parsuit^ 
which  has  of  late  been  manifested ;  for,  since  ray  last  report,  numbers  who 
were  then  nomadic  in  their  habits,  and  subsisting  in  the  usual  hand-to-moath 
manner,  have  taken  up  small  tracts  of  land  and  have  become  tillers  of  the  soil 
The  importance  of  such  facts  on  the  future  of  our  Indian  population  cannot  be 
over-estimated ;  and  above  all  should  there  be  no  delay  in  recogniaing  such 
praiseworthy  attempts,  and  in  seconding  them  by  every  means  in  our  powtf. 
The  success  of  these  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  is  in  a  large  mcaso'e 
dependent  upon  such  aid  as  can  be  furnished  by  the  department.    Withont  wit- 
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able  implements  but  very  barren  results  will  spring  from  tbeir  good  beginnings, 
and  of  such  implements  there  is  a  very  insufficient  supply. 

The  change  in  their  mode  of  life,  which  has  been  adopted  by  so  many,  is  in 
a  considerable  degree  the  result  of  inducements  held  out  to  them  by  myself,  and 
principally  of  promises  made  to  them  that  when  the  season  came  suitable  har- 
vest tools  should  be  supplied.  A  quantity  of  these  were  ordered  last  autumn, 
and  are  daily  looked  for  here.  Should  they  not  arrive  in  due  season  the  result 
will  have  to  be  deplored,  not  only  in  its  present  inconveniences  but  in  its  bear- 
ings on  the  future. 

From  carefully  collected  statistics  it  appears  that  during  the  past  year  suffi- 
cient grain  was  raised  to  support  one-fifth  of  their  entire  population,  and  there  is 
a  fair  prospect  that  the  crops  sown  will  yield  this  year  a  harvest  equal  to  sustain- 
ing two-fifths  of  their  whole  number.  Bat  this  depends  as  I  have  shown,  on 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  farming  tools. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribes  has  been,  daring  the  year,  on  the  whole 
good. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  diseases  incidental  to  an  exposed  and  savage  life  they 
have  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  any  serious  affliction.  No  epidemic  of  any  kind 
has  appeared  amongst  them  Several  cases  of  consumption  have  been  noted, 
together  with  othei*  afiections  of  the  air  passages  and  lungs ;  but  the  most  com- 
mon affection  amongst  them  is  a  disease  of  the  eye.  For  this  and  their  other 
diseases  large  numbers  apply  to  and  place  themselves  readily  under  the  care  of 
the  physician  of  the  agency. 

In  conformity  with  the  usual  practice,  but  on  as  limited  a  scale  as  seemed 
consistent  with  justice  and  good  policy,  the  usual  issues  have  been  made.  The 
issues  of  blankets  and  clothing  have  been  strictly  confined  to  those  who  stood 
in  most  urgent  need  of  them,  and  the  farming  tools  to  those  who  were  engaged 
in  farming.  A  few,  however,  have  been  distributed  among  the  leading  chiefs, 
not  as  presents  merely,  but  also  as  rewards  for  the  good  influence  wielded  by  them 
over  their  respective  tribes. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a  considerable  abatement  in  the  whiskey 
and  liquor  traffic,  the  result  principally  of  the  constant  efforts  of  th^}  chiefs  under 
instructions  from  this  office  to  suppress  drinking  in  their  tribes.  But  few,  if 
any,  whites  are  now  engaged  in  this  business  here.  The  great  difficulty  in 
securing  the  conviction  of  such  offenders  is  well  known;  but  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  of  several  prosecutions  instituted  by  me  this  year  two  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  fines  imposed  will  have  a  deterring  influ- 
ence mpon  others. 

The  number  of  Indians  who  will  need  support  during  the  coming  winter  may 
be  estimated  at  from  100  to  ]  50,  all  of  them  being  either  too  old  to  work,  too 
infirm,  or  orphans. 

In  noticing  separately  the  particular  tribes  of  the  district  I  shall  begin  with 
the  Colvilles,  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Columbia  river,  from  the  boundary  line  to  the  48th  parallel.  In  number  they 
are  about  380.  About  45  of  them  are  owners  of  small  farms  and  fields  along 
the  Columbia  and  in  Colville  valley,  which  they  cultivate  with  some  success. 
But  the  greater  number  of  the  tribe  depend  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  fisheries,  upon  cammas,  bitter-root  berries,  &c.  The  country 
occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  tribe  living  on  the  Columbia  river  has  already 
been  described  in  this  report  as  mountainous,  broken,  &c.  There  are,  however, 
several  fertile  tracts  lying  between  Kittle  falls  and  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane 
river,  which  are  successfully  cultivated  by  about  20  of  these  Indians.  Some 
20  or  25  of  them  are  owners  of  farms  and  fields  in  Colville  valley,  scattered 
here  and  there  amongst  the  white  settlers.  The  number  of  acres  cultivated  by 
them  during  the  year  is  300.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  products  from 
farming  operations:  Wheat,  800  bushels;  oats,  400  bushels;  potatoes,  250 
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bushels ;  liaj,  15  tons.  They  are  the  owners  of  two  frame  houses,  25  log  house?, 
125  horses,  35  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  have  sold  during  the  jear  about  9500 
worth  of  furs.     Some  seven  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  tribe  dunng  the  jear. 

Some  of  them  are  good  laborers,  and  work  for  the  white  settlers,  commaikliDg 
good  wages  during  the  harvesting  time ;  as  a  rule,  however,  thej  will  not  remsm 
at  any  employment  long.  Their  general  condition,  omitting  those  engaged  m 
farming,  is  one  of  great  poverty,  which  will  annually  become  worse  ttolees  some 
assistance  is  granted  them  by  the  government.  The  land  tenure,  too,  of  those 
who  cultivate  small  farms  in  Golville  valley  is  somewhat  precarious,  as  being 
hemmed  in  by  the  whites  give  rise  to  many  disputes. 

Okinakanes. — These  Indians  are  altogether  west  of  the  Columbia,  and  inhabit 
the  country  along  the  British  boundary  line  and  the  Okinakane  river  and  lake. 
They  have  at  times  given  much  trouble,  both  to  the  whites  and  to  the  neigh- 
boriog  Indians.     They  farm  but  little,  subsisting  almost  by  fishing  and  huDting. 

What  little  crime  occurs  among  the  tribes  of  this  district  is  almost  exclusively 
committed  by  them.  Their  population,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  is  aboot 
400  souls ;  and  their  stock  is  comprised  in  not  more  than  150  head  of  horses. 

Small  fields  scattered  along  the  river,  amounting  to  perhaps  50  acres,  have  been 
cultivated  by  them  during  the  year,  with  the  following  results,  via:  180 bushels 
wheat,  100  bushels  potatoes.  They  own  six  log  houses,  and  have  add  during 
the  year  about  $300  worth  of  furs.  About  five  deaths  have  occurred  in  this 
tribe  during  the  year. 

Lower  Fend  d*  Oreille. — These  dwell  on  the  river,  noticed  above,  of  that  name, 
and  ta  a  great  extent  are  self-sustaining,  industrious,  and  peaceful  in  their 
habits ;  they  cultivate  a  very  fine  tract  of  country,  raising  fine  crops  of  wheat 
and  vegetables.  They  also  sell  large  quantities  of  furs.  In  compliance  with 
their  wishes  expressed  to  me  when  amongst  them  last  year,  I  shall  issue  to 
them  the  greater  portion  of  the  expected  farming  utensils. 

Their  number  is  about  370  souls ;  and  their  stock  consists  of  70  horses,  20 
horned  cattle ;  also  are  owners  of  10  log  houses,  and  their  fields  are  enclosed 
by  substantial  fences. 

They  have  under  cultivation  some  500  acres,  upon  which  was  raised  during 
the  past  year  1,200  bushels  wheat,  200  bushels  oats,  650  bushels  potatoes,  ID 
tons  of  hay ;  also  have  sold  about  $600  worth  of  furs. 

Their  valley,  indeed,  gives  proof  of  an  industry  and  thriftiness  seldom  to  be 
found  in  their  race. 

ISpokanes, — These  are  divided  into  three  bands,  Upper,  Lower,  and  Middle, 
and  number,  collectively,  about  750  souls.  From  the  sterility  of  their  country, 
little  is  done  in  the  way  of  farming.  They  derive  their  subsistence,  in  the 
main,  from  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Columbia  and  Spokane,  and  from  root0, 
berries,  and  the  chase.  They  are  willing  to  make  a  treaty  with,  and  cede  their 
lands  to,  the  government,  but  are  strongly  opposed  to  being  remov^  to  a 
distance. 

They  reside  on  the  Spokane  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Idaho  boundary 
line,  which  is  a  distance  of  65  to  80  mijes  from  the  agency. 

They  make  annual  trips  to  the  buffalo  ground,  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  occasionally  join  war  parties  of  the  Flatheads  and  Upper  Pend  d'Oreillee, 
against  their  common  enemy,  the  Biackfeet. 

Only  about  60  acres  of  land  have  been  cultivated  by  them  during  last  year, 
which  produced  225  bushels  of  wheat,  100  bushels  of  oats,  100  bushels  pota- 
toes. Also  own  14  log  houses,  130  horses,  25  head  of  homed  cattle,  and  hare 
sold  about  $260  worth  of  furs  during  the  year.  Among  them  about  11  deaths 
have  occurred. 

San  Poeils,  Taloune,  and  other  bands, — These  reside  along  the  Columbia 
river.  From  the  118th  to  the  120th  meridian  are  several  small,  detached 
bands,  remnants  of  once  large  tribes.     They  are  industrious  and  peaceable  in 
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tbeir  habits,  and  caltivate  a  few  patches  of  ground,  here  and  there,  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  amounting  to  about  100  acres — 300  bushels  of  wheat,  50  of 
oats,  75  of  potatoes,  eight  tons  of  hay,  and  possess  six  log  houses,  40  horses, 
six  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  have  sold  about  $250  worth  of  furs  during  the 
year — ^numbering,  perhaps,  700.  Some  four  deaths  have  occurred  among  this 
tribe. 

The  statistical  return  of  farming,  &c ,  of  the  above  named  tribes,  which  ac- 
companies this  report,  has  been  carefully  made  up,  mostly  from  positive  data, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  mainly  cori-ect. 

With  reference  to  statistics  of  education,  &c.,  call^  for  by  "department  cir- 
culars," I  have  to  say  that  no  schools,  of  any  kind,  have  as  yet  been  estab 
liebed  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  Indians  under  my  control.  I  desire  again 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  treaty  with  these  tribes,  and  their 
Betilement  upon  a  **  reservation ;"  and  also  suggest,  as  in  my  last  annual  report, 
that  the  country  lying  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  trading 
post  (old  Fort  Colville)  be  set  apart  for  their  use  and  occupancy.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  country  as  a  reservation  having  been  so  fully  described  in  my 
former  reports,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  at  the  present. 

I  would  also  invite  your  attention  to  the  insufficient  salary  allowed  for  inter- 
preter in  this  department,  being  only  $500  in  legal  tenders  per  annum ;  it  be- 
ing expensive  to  live  here — provisions  high  ;  also  being  necessary  for  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  the  interpreter,  who  also  is  obliged  to  keep  a  horse  for  use 
in  the  department.  In  consideration  nf  which,  I  would  earnestly  suggest  that 
his  wages  may  be  increased  to  at  least  $800  per  annum. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  A.  PAIGE, 

Special  Indian  Agent, 

T.  J.  McKbnnby,  Esq., 

Supt.  Indian  Affairs  W.  T.,  Olympia,  W.  T. 


No.  11. 


LuMMi  Indian  Rbsbrvation, 
Washington  Territory,  July,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  trans- 
mit my  fifth  annual  report  from  this  reservation. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  speak  of  the  continued  good 
conduct  and  improved  moral  sentiment  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

Friendly  relations  continue  to  exist  among  the  Indians,  and  also  between 
the  whites  and  Indians,  and  they  still  continue  to  advance  in  civilization,  tem- 
perance, and  religion. 

There  are  over  four  hundred  Christian  Indians  on  this  reservation.  They 
have  morning  and  evening  services  at  the  church,  and  conduct  the  service 
themselves ;  and  I  mu9j;  say,  their  devotions  are  commendable  and  worthy  the 
encouragement  of  the  Indian  department. 

This  reservation  is  located  on  Belli ngham  bay,  eight  miles  from  Whatcom, 
and  16  from  the  borders  of  British  Columbia,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
best  on  Puget  tound. 

It  is  an  island — one  sufficiently  isolated  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  white 
settlers  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  reservation. 

The  boundary  commences  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Lummi  river,  thence 
up  its  channel  to  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  line  between  sections  seven  and 
eight,  township  No.  38,  north  of  the  base  line,  range  2  east  of  the  Walamit 
meridian ;  thence  due  north  to  the  comer  of  sections  5,  6,  31,  and  22^  on  the 
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north  boundary  of  towoBhip  No.  38  north,  range  2  east;  thence  west  along  the 
township  line  to  where  it  intersects  with  the  Galf  of  Georgia;  thence  following 
the  meanders  of  the  shore  in  townships  Nos.  37  and  3b  north,  ranges  I  and 
2  east,  to  the  point  of  beginning.  The  reservation  is  abont  eight  miles  long, 
and  from  two  to  four  miles  wide,  and  contains  an  area  of  from  15,000  to 
20,000  acres  of  land,  most  all  of  which  is  fertile,  and  valuable  for  timber,  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  purposes. 

The  Lummi  river  takes  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Baker.  It  has  tvo 
mouths,  one  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  the  other  (main  branch)  into 
Bellingham  bay.  It  is  a  ^e  stream  of  water,  abounding  in  salmon  and  troat. 
The  Indian  town  and  agency  home  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  main  branch 
emptying  into  Bellingham  bay,  and  contains  sixty  good  substantial  board  dwell- 
ings, with  floors,  windows,  shingle  roofs  and  chimneys.  There  is  also  one  good 
church  twenty-four  by  forty-five  feet,  besides  a  number  of  large  Indian  build- 
iogs  made  out  of  hewn  and  split  cedar  trees.  Those  are  used  by  the  old  Indi- 
ans, and  for  drying  ard  smoking  their  salmon.  All  of  these  buildings  have  been 
put  up  with  Indian  labor,  with  my  assistance. 

Some  of  these  Indians  are  very  apt  in  imitating  after  the  whites,  and  thej 
show  a  good  deal  of  mechanical  skill,  all  of  which  they  have  been  taught  since 
I  came  on  this  reservation. 

I  find  most  all  Indians  naturally  yield  their  lands  and  old  homes  very  relnc- 
tantly  to  move  and  live  on  the  reservations.  Such  I  find  is  the  case  with  a  small 
remnant  of  a  band  in  my  district. 

They  persistently  refuse  to  come  and  live  on  the  reservation.  They  tell  me 
other  Indians  on  the  sound  are  permitted  to  live,  build,  and  roam  at  will,  and 
they  think  the  same  privilege  ought  to  be  extended  to  them,  which  is  in  a  meaenre 
true. 

I  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  white  roan  is  never  punished 
for  crimes  committed  against  Indians  in  this  Territory.  Formerly  retaliation  was 
the  law  among  the  Indians,  but  now  they  are  taught  to  respect  and  obey  the 
civil  law  of  the  land ;  consequently  they  naturally  look  to  the  Indian  depart- 
ment for  protection,  which  they  seldom  ever  get.  There  is  a  class  of  white  men 
in  all  Indian  countries  who  go  on  the  principle  that  an  Indian  has  no  rights  a 
white  man  is  bound  to  respect.  Being  familiar  with  their  own  language,  thej 
often  complain  of  those  wrongs  to  me;  and  say  the  government  ought  to  aid, 
protect  and  assist  them,  against  those  lawless  and  unprincipled  white  men. 

There  is  quite  an  interest  manifested  among  those  Christian  Indians  on  the 
snbject  of  education.  They  would  like  to  have  a  school  established  at  this  place. 
I  promised  to  make  favorable  mention  of  their  request  in  my  annual  report. 

There  are  over  125  children  on  this  reservation  that  ought  to  be  at  school. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Chirouse  has  ten  boys  from  this  reservation  at  his  school  at  Tulalis, 
which  is  all  he  can  accommodate  with  those  he  has  from  other  places  in  the  dis- 
trict. He  can  only  accommodate  about  forty  boys  with  the  limited  facilities  at  hl'f 
disposal. 

Father  Chirouse  has  labored  very  successfully  as  a  missionary  among  those 
benighted  Indians  on  this  coast  for  over  twenty  years,  and  with  commendable 
perseverance ;  has  greatly  benefited  them  in  their  mor&l,  social,  and  spiritual 
welfare,  and  I  am  free  to  say  he  is  deserving  of  more  encouragement  and  a  more 
liberal  support  for  his  school  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  educating  and 
civilizing  those  poor  orphan  Indian  children.  His  services  have  been  of  incal- 
culable benefit,  not  only  to  the  Indians  but  also  to  the  Indian  department. 

I  am  also  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Indians  under  my  charge  ha?e 
abandoned  all  their  ancient  and  barbarous  habits,  and  have  adopted  those  of 
civilization,  temperance  and  religion. 

Through  my  strenuous  efforts  they  have  also  abandoned  the  barbaroas 
practice  of  flattening  their  children's  heads,  polygamy,  gambling,  formanu  mus. 
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or  medicine  men,  and  slavery,  which  has  been  a  great  evil  among  them.  These 
Indiana  are  sarroanding  themselves  with  all  the  comforts  of  civilization  and 
happy  homes  ;  but  to  bring  all  this  about  requires  great  perseverance,  patience 
and  toil.     They  are  like  children,  and  must  be  tanght  by  slow  degrees. 

They  also  partake  of  whatever  influence  that  surrounds  them,  whether  it  be 
good  or  evil ;  hence  it  is  very  essential  to  their  welfare  that  good  moral  influ- 
ences are  used  for  their  management  and  control. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  enjoyed  unusual  good  health  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  births  are  in  excess  of  the  deaths  for  the  year.  Herewith 
please  find  a  correct  census  of  the  Indians  in  my  district : 

Lammi  tribe,  269,  all  Christians,  and  married ;  Nooksack  tribe,  186,  about  one- 
half  Christians  ;  No-wha-ah  tribe,  90,  about  one-half  Christians  ;  Samish  tribe, 
47  ;  Swenamish  tribe,  246,  16  Christians.  Men,  308 ;  women,  303  ;  children, 
227 ;  total,  838. 

These  Indi  ms  cnltivat^e  their  lauds  in  severalty,  t.  e.,  each  head  of  fkmily 
clears  off  and  cultivates  from  one  to  four  acres,  the  principal  crop  raised  being 
potatoes.  There  is  planted  in  all  this  spring  about  150  acres  in  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  and  five  acres  in  wheat.  These  Indians  raise  all  the  potatoes 
and  vegetables  they  can  eat,  and  sell  all  they  can  find  a  market  for,  which 
enables  them  to  buy  their  necessaries,  such  as  flour,  clothing,  groceries,  &c.,  &c. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  approximate  at  anything  near  the  amount  of  labor 
performed  on  a  reservation.  I  will,  however,  give  some  of  the  principal  labor 
performed  :  First,  in  cle<iring  off  land  and  planting  their  crops  in  the  apring,  and 
hoeing  during  the  summer ;  second,  in  gathering  berries,  which  grow  in  greafe 
abundance  and  variety.  Those  which  prove  the  most  profitable  are  the  cran- 
berry. From  June  to  October  salmon  commence  running,  during  which  time 
all  the  Indians  are  engaged  taking,  curing,  and  salting  for  winter  use.  During 
the  winter  months  they  are  engaged  in  various  occupations ;  some  are  employed 
by  the  whites ;  some  are  engaged  in  the  chase  and  hunt,  and  others  are  at  wx>rk 
on  the  reservation,  making  canoes,  and  improvements  around  home.  They  cut 
and  put  up  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  of  hay  every  year.  The  Indians  also 
make  all  the  shingles  used  on  the  reservation,  cut  roads,  make  repairs  and  other 
improvements  for  their  comforc,  &c.,  &c. 

I  would,  most  respectfully,  before  I  close,  urge  the  necessity  upon  the  depart- 
ment to  furnish  more  lumber  and  building  materials  for  the  reservation.  They 
only  have  dwellings  for  about  one-half  the  Indians  here,  and  they  all  want  build- 
ings; it  conduces  more  to  civilize  Indians  than  any  other  class  of  property  the 
department  can  furnish  them. 

They  take  a  great  pride  in  good  dwellings  and  they  try  to  excel  each  other 
in  this  respect,  and  in  furnishing  their  houses  with  the  comforts  of  chairs,  tables, 
cooking  stoves,  window  curtains,  beds,  &c. 

Herewith  I  send  a  list  of  government  property  on  the  reservation  : 

16  head  cattle,  (nine  died) $800 

1  horse,  (one  died) 100 

1  wagon  and  harness 100 

4  ploughs 110 

1  seine 400 

Farming  implements  and  tools 100 

Indian  stock  and  property. 

15  head  cattle 400 

50  swine 250 

500  chickens 250 

150  ducks  and  geese 150 

3  head  horses 150 

2  head  horses ^  lOO 
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Besides,  the  Indians  have  in  canoes  about* $7, 000 

In  fire-arms  about* 2, 500 

They  take  furs  and  skins  per  anunm  worth  about 2, 000 

Raise  10»000  bushels  potatoes  at  75  cents  per  bushel 7, 500 

Gut  30  tons  of  hay  at  $5  per  ton 150 

Raise  other  vegetables  to  the  amount  of 150 

Raise  150  bushels  wheat  at  $1  per  bushel 150 

Grand  total 22. 360 


I  have  entered  more  fnllj  into  detail  than  is  usually  allotted  for  a  paper  of 
this  kind,  but  I  expect  this  to  be  the  last  report  I  shall  send  from  this  reserva- 
tion, hence  I  have  entered  more  into  detail  than  I  would  have  other wi.'>e  done. 
I  have  the  conscientious  feeling  of  having  performed  my  duty  honestly  and 
faithfully  to  the  Indians  and  the  government. 

My  experience  amongst  the  Indians  has  taught  me,  and  clearly  demonstrated 
this  fact,  that  if  they  are  brought  onto  the  reservation  and  taught  the  principles 
of  Christianity  and  civilization,  and  with  proper  management,  they  will  in  time 
become  obedient,  kind,  and  in  a  great  measure  a  virtuoui  and  happy  people. 
Hoping  you  will  excuse  this  lengthy  report, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  C.  FINKBOWER, 
In  charge  Lummi  Reservatum. 
Hon.  A.  R.  Elder, 

Indian  Agent,  Olympia,  W.  21 

F.  S. — ^Those  Indians  on  the  sound  seem,  and  are,  willing  to  work  and  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  hence  it  is  both  wisdom  and  humanity  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  To  accomplish  this,  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest 
for  the  department  to  collect  all  the  Indians  and  put  them  on  good  an^le  reser- 
vations, and  provide  them  with  teams,  farming  utensils,  and  seed. 

A  single  man,  if  he  is  the  right  kind,  is  sufficient  to  superintend  a  thousand 
Indians. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  with  this  mode  of  treatment  the  result  will  be  of  veiy 
great  benefit  to  the  Indians,  and  also  a  great  saving  to  the  government  In 
order  to  manage  Indians  successfully  they  must  have  confidence  in  the  person 
in  charge ;  then  with  proper  management  they  will  both  fear  and  respect  him, 
and  look  on  him  as  a  friend  and  protector. 


No.  12. 


Ghbhalis  Reservation,  W.  T., 

July  4,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  your  instructions,  to  submit  the 
following  as  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  upon  the  reserva- 
tion under  my  charge. 

Having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  position  on  the  Ist  of  March  last, 
and  having  been  furnished  with  no  reliable  data  of  the  business  and  productions 
of  the  reservation  previous  to  that  time,  it  is  impossible  to  report  the  exact 
results  of  business  upon  the  reservation  last  year.  I  have  filled  up  the  blanks 
in  the  tabular  form  herewith  returned  according  to  my  best  judgment,  founded 
upon  such  evidence  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  I  think  the  estimates  are  in 
the  main  correct. 

*  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  usual  to  make  mention  of  the  above  class  of  property. 
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The  Ghelialis  reservation  embraces  about  5,100  acres  of  land,  3,000  acres  of 
which  is  now  enclosed  and  nsed  by  the  Indians  as  a  pasture ;  the  remaining 
portion  is  good  fertile  land  that  can  be  pat  under  cultivation  at  a  small  cost, 
that  will  be  capable  of  producing  30  bushels  of  wheat  or  grain,  or  two  to  two 
and  a  half  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

Dnring  the  short  time  since  I  took  charge  of  the  reservation  we  have  chopped 
and  prepared  for  burning  30  acres  of  rich  bottom  land  which  I  will  be  able  to 
get  seeded  with  grass  or  grain  this  fall. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  fine  timber  upon  the  reservation  for  fencing  and 
building  pnrposes. 

Within  the  last  month,  besides  my  other  ordinary  work  upon  the  reservation, 
I  have  made,  with  the  help  of  the  Indians,  about  30,000  cedar  shingles.  The 
growing  crops  are  suffering  from  extreme  and  long-continued  dry  weather,  and 
for  that  reason  the  approaching  harvest  is  quite  unpromising,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  a  quantity  of  hay  will  have  to  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  wintering 
the  government  stock.  The  extent  of  the  crops  Are  as  follows :  meadow,  15 
acres;  wheat,  65  acres;  potatoes,  12  acres;  oats,  20  acres;  carrots,  beets,  tur- 
nips, and  other  vegetables,  about  5  acres ;  making  in  all  about  182  acres  under 
cultivation. 

We  have  now  under  course  of  construction  a  large  barn,  school-house,  teach- 
er's house  and  other  buildings,  and  have  two  extra  carpenters  employed,  besides 
several  Indians. 

These  Indians  are  an  industrious,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  temperate 
people,  making  good,  serviceable  assistants  on  the  farm,  adopting  the  habits  of 
the  whites  more  than  any  other  Indians  of  the  sound,  making  their  sustenance 
chiefly  from  the  soil.  They  are  very  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  There 
have  been  from  eight  to  ten  children,  under  the  tuition  of  my  wife,  who  have 
made  considerable  progress — ^some  reading  in  words  of  three  syllables.  The 
superintendent  has  furnished  clothing  and  food  for  the  children  ;  Mrs.  Hills  has 
done  the  cooking  and  made  some  55  garments  for  them ;  her  services  have  been 
without  charge  to  the  government.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  school,  if  started  on 
this  reservation  with  faithful  and  interested  teachers,  would  be  attended  with 
much  good  to  the  Indians. 

There  are  some  35  frame  houses  belonging  to  the  Indians  and  built  by  them 
on  the  reservation.  Some  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation  live  along 
the  banks  of  the  Chehalis  river.  Grey's  harbor  and  Shoal  Water  bay.  It  is  my 
intention  to  try  and  induce  them  to  remain  on  the  reservation,  to  reside  perma- 
nently here,  and  I  am  in  hopes  ere  my  next  annual  report  to  say  that  many  of 
them  are  permanently  Ipcated  here,  and  I  believe  that  this  reservation  can  be 
made  one  of  the  best  in  the  superintendency  with  but  little  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  self-sustaining. 

ALFRED  HILLS, 

Fanner  in  Charge. 

Oenei-al  T.  T.  McKbnnby, 

Superintendent  Indian  AfairSf  W,  T. 


OBEGON  SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No.  13. 

Office  Supbrintbndbnt  Indian  Affairs, 

Salemj  Oregon,  August  20,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  making  my  annual  report  for  the  current  year,  I  shall,  as  heretofore, 

refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  agents  and  their  subordinates  for  the  details  of 

operations  upon  tho  agencies,  and  confine  myself  to  suggestions  and  remarks  of 

a  general  nature,  or  to  those  affairs  which,  being  out  of  the  usual  routine,  appear 
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to  require  special  comment.    The  ageneies  in  this  State,  their  agenlBh  ^  tribes 
located  thereon»  their  numbers,  9u.,  are  enumerated  as  follows : 


Agency. 


Ag^nt. 


Tribes. 


Dateoftrttfty. 


Umalflla 

Warm  Springs... 


Absentees  from  all 
Grande  Bonde.... 


William  H.  Bamhart. 
John  Smith 


the  aboye  tribes. 
Amos  Harvey.. 


Walla- Walla . 

Caynse 

Umatilla 

Wasco 

Deschutes 

Tyghs 

John  Day 


Siletz. 


Alsea 


Klamath . 


Total. 


Benjamin  Simpson. 


O.  W.  Collins,  sub-agent. 


L.  Applegate*. 


Mollala 

Turiitan 

Yamhill 

Clackamas 

Tum  water 

Luckimute 

SantiAm 

Mary  sville 

Umpqua  and  Cal- 

apooia. 
Umpqua,      (Cow 

Creek  band) 

Rogue  River 

Molel 

Nestucka ) 

Salmon  River  . .  > 

Tilamook ) 

Toot-toot-en- ay . . . 
Mack-en-oot-en-ay 

Noltnacnah 

Euchre 

Joshua 

Chetcoe 

Coquill 

PortOrford 

Chasta  Costa 

Rogue  River 

Chasta  Scoton..  ) 

Umpqua ) 

Delmash .'.. 

Sixes 

Flores  Creek 

Coos 

Umpqua 

Sinselan 

Alsea 

Klamath 

Moadoc 

Yahooskin  Snake 


160 

364 

235 

317 

249 

347 

13 

200 

61 

75 

44 

59 

44 

35 

102 

45 

283 

38 

142 

179 

300 

227 
248 
161 
151 
260 
211 
142 
126 
162 
94 

123 

88 
125 

70 
140 
102 
133 
150 
1,200 
700 
100 


8,005 


June 


Jane 


Jan. 


Nov. 


9.1855. 
do. 
do. 

25,1855. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

22,1^5. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

29,1854. 


Sept.  19,  J85a 

Sept  10,  I853w 
Dec  21,  1866w 

Ko  treaty. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


do. 

do. 

Sept.  10,  1853. 

Nov.  18,  1^. 

No  treaty. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

15, 1864. 

.do. 

.do. 


Oct, 


These  tribes  are  all  friendly  and  peaceable,  and,  with  the  exceptions  noted, 
are  parties  to  treaties  with  the  United  States.  They  live  partly  or  wholly  hj 
agriculture,  and  their  progress  in  this  and  other  useful  arts  will  be  noted  in  sab- 
sequent  parts  of  this  report. 
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There  are  no  other  tribes  within  the  State  over  whom  control  is  now  exercised 
by  the  department,  and  none  with  whom  treaties  have  ever  been  made  who  are 
now  hostile,  except  the  small  tribe  of  Woll-pa-pe  Snakes,  to  whom  no  annuities 
or  other  benefits  under  the  treaty  have  ever  be«n  paid. 

The  tribes  not  under  the  supervision  of  agents  are  estimated,  probably  inac- 
curately, at  5,700  souls.  They  consist  of  scattered  bands  along  the  Columbia 
river,  many  of  whom  are  renegades  from  Washington,  Idaho,  and  perhaps 
Montana  Territories,  whose  number  I  have  before  estimated  at  900 ;  a  small 
band  on  Clatsop  plains  and  in  that  vicinity  numbering,  say,  100 ;  a  band  upon 
the  upper  Umpqua,  of  about  equal  size  with  the  last  named,  and  the  hostile 
Snakes,  estimated  at  4,000,  making  a  total  of  5,100  Indians  not  controlled  by 
the  department,  and  the  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  superintendency  is  13,005. 

A  few  remarks  concerning  each  agency  are  necessary. 

ORANDB  RONDB  AOBNCV. 

This  agency  is  situated  in  the  western  edge  of  vie  Willamette  valley  upon  a 
small  tract  (3,888  acres)  which  was  added  to  the  Coast  reservation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  the  tribes  of  Willamette  and  Umpqua  vallevs.  A  portion  of 
the  Rogue  Rivers  were  afterwards  there  when  it  was  found  dangerous  to  keep 
them  in  one  body  at  the  Siletz.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  grain  raising, 
though  much  of  it  is  rough  and  heavily  timbered.  The  Indians  are  not  materi- 
ally different  in  character  or  condition  from  the  accounts  given  in  my  previous 
reports.  I  notice  in  them  a  gradual,  steady  improvement  in  their  intelligence, 
clothing,  behavior,  and  industry.  Their  cultivated  lands  are  most  of  them  well 
worked,  and  their  crops  are  nearly  up  to  the  average  of  the  white  farmers  of  the 
vicinity.  They  accumulate  property  very  slowly,  but  in  the  production  of  sub- 
sistence and  of  agricultural  products  for  sale,  they  show  very  fair  results.  The 
reports  of  Agent  Harvey  and  of  Farmer  Sands  show  with  some  particularity  the 
operations  of  this  year,  and  also  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  operations  of  the  agency  are  prosecuted  and  their  remedies. 

The  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  November  29,  1854,  for  a  *'  farmer"  for  the 
Umpqua  and  Calapooia  tribes  (located  at  this  agency)  has  expired,  and  the 
appropriations  under  it  have  ceased.  The  farmer  is  the  most  necessary  employ^ 
upon  a  reservation,  and  his  services  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  he  not  only  exer- 
cises supervision  over  the  Indians  in  their  agricultural  operations,  instructing, 
advising,  and  aiding  them,  but  he  necessarily  has  the  care  of  the  agricultural 
implements,  domestic  animals,  farm  buildings,  and  farm  products  of  the  agency. 
It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  this  or  any  other  agency  without  the  services  of  a 
man  in  this  capacity.  In  view  of  these  facts,  when  the  appropriation  for  pay 
of  a  farmer  was  exhausted,  I  directed  Agent  Harvey  to  detail  the  teacher  of  the 
Umpqua  day  school  to  act  as  farmer. 

The  most  necessary  part  of  Indians'  education  is  affriculttire.  It  should  pre- 
cede everything  else,  because,  until  the  cravings  of  hunger  are  supplied,  it  is 
idle  to  try  to  instill  learning  into  their  minds.  I  therefore  thought  that  it  was 
better  that  the  Indians  should  be  taught  agriculture  than  books,  if  both  were 
impossible.  This  action,  however,  did  not  deprive  the  Indians  of  opportunity 
to  learn  the  usual  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  their  schools,  for  the  Molel 
school,  though  strictly  intended  for  that  tribe  alone,  was  made  free  to  all  the 
tribes  upon  the  reservation,  and  they  had  the  same  or  better  opportunities  there 
than  in  the  Umpqua  school.  To  my  regret,  my  action  was  disapproved  by  your 
office,  and  I  was  directed  to  cause  the  teacher  to  return  to  the  schoolhouse. 
Agent  Harvey  was  therefore  instructed  accordingly ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  suffered.  As  I  said  before,  the  services  of  a  farmer  are 
absolutely  indispensable.  The  property  of  the  government,  the  property  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  welfare  of  the  latter,  imperatively  demand  that  an  intelligent 
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man  shoald  act  in  that  capacity.  I  therefore  recommend  that  hereafter  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  per  year  be  made  for  the  salary  of  a  superintendent  of 
farming  for  all  the  tribes  upon  the  Grande  Ronde  reservation. 

The  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  November  29,  1854.  with  the  Umpqnas  and 
Galapooias  for  furnishing  a  blacksmith  has  also  expired.  A  blacksmith  is 
scarcely  less  essential  tfiaa  a  fiarmer.  The  one  who  has  been  hitherto  employed 
has  found  constant  employment,  and  has  had  the  assistance  from  time  to  time  of 
Indian  assistants,  who  not  only  are  valuable  helps  in  the  shop,  but  are  them- 
selves benefited  by  learning  the  rudiments  of  a  valuable  trade  and  acquiring 
habits  of  industry.  The  cost  of  keening  in  repair  the  ploughs,  wagons,  &c.,  of 
an  agency  will  be  more  in  a  year  if  done  by  blacksmiths  outside  than  the  salarj 
of  a  blacksmith.  I  recommend  therefore  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the 
salary.  This  may  properly  be  done  as  a  general  appropriation  for  all  the  tribes, 
or  as  a  compliance  with  the  clause  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1855,  which  binds  the  United  States  to  "furnish  iron,  steel,  and  other 
materials  for  supplying  the  fmith  shops  and  tin  shops  stipulated  is  the  treaty  of 
November  29,  1854,  and  pay  for  the  services  of  the  necessary  mechanics  for 
that  service  for  five  years,  in  addition  to  the  time  specified  by  that  treaty." 

This  stipulation  has  never  been  complied  with,  and  is  still  binding  upon  the 
United  States.  I  therefore  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  S1,000  per 
annum  be  made  for  salary  of  blacksmith,  and  one  of  $400  per  annum  for  hit- 
nishing  material  for  smith  and  tin  shops. 

The  buildings  at  Grande  Bonde  were  the  first  erected  in  the  snperiu tendency, 
and  were  not  substantially  built.  No  money  has  since  been  expended  apon 
them,  and  consequently  they  are  deplorably  out  of  repair  and  unfit  for  the 
uses  for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  dwellings  of  employes,  the  warehouses,  the  bams,  the  Bchool-hooses, 
and  the  mills  are  all  alike  in  this  respect. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  appropriations  be  made  of  SI. 500  for  the 
repair  and  enlargement  of  the  agency  buildings,  and  one  of  $800  for  the  repair 
of  the  flouring  and  saw  mills.  The  products  of  these  last  are  not  only  veiy 
essential  to  the  Indians  for  their  own  consumption,  but  they  are  also  a  source 
of  revenue  to  both  government  and  Indians  by  their  sale.  Those  of  the  Indians 
who  are  thrifty  enough  to  have  a  surplus  of  wheat  for  market  are  dependent 
upon  the  mills  to  make  their  grain  marketable,  and  in  their  present  condition 
they  cannot  produce  a  merchantable  article  of  flour. 

The  school  buildings  should  be  abandoned  altogether,  and  a  new  one  or  new 
ones  bnilt,  but  I  shall  refer  to  this  matter  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

For  further  information  I  refer  you  to  the  "  consolidated  statistical  retoro  of 
farming,"  and  the  reports  of  Agent  Harvey  and  his  subordinates. 

SILBTZ    AOBNCY. 

My  annual  report  for  1866  gave  a  very  full  description  of  this  reservation, 
and  some  parts  of  that  report  will  be  reported  in  this,  for  as  there  are  located 
at  this  point  Uie  lai*gest  number  of  Indians  in  the  superintendency,  and  thej 
have  received  up  to  this  time  by  far  the  least  attention  from  the  government, 
and  have  been  treated  with  injustice  and  bad  faith  in  some  respects,  the  rob- 
ject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  considerable  space  and  time. 

The  "coast  reservation  "  was  originally  a  tract  abont  100  miles  in  len^ 
north  and  south,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  of  au  average  width  of 
about  20  miles.  The  land  is  all  fertile,  much  of  it  exceedingly  so.  and  nuislj 
free  from  rock,  but  it  is  nearly  all  covered  with  an  extraordinary  growth  ei 
timber,  m6stly  evergreen,  fir,  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce,  with  dense  undergrowth. 
and  generally  broken  and  mountainous.  The  few  small  prairies  contained  within 
its  limits  do  not  comprise  more  than  a  hundredth  of  its  area.    It  has  a  cool 
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and  remarkable  healthy  climate,  it  is  well  watered  with  the  purest  springs  and 
Btreams.  and  its  numerous  creeks,  bays,  and  inlets  are  bountifully  stocked  with 
fi;?b.  The  climate  is  damp,  and  therefore  not  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
cereals,-  although  moderate  crops  of  all  grains  except  wheat  can  be  raised  with 
extra  care,  but  for  esculent  roots,  carrots,  potatoes,  turnips,  all  plants  of  the 
brassica  tribe,  and  for  nutritious  grasses,  I  aoubt  if  ofiy  soil  in  the  temperate 
zone  can  excel  it. 

In  1S64  application  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  vaca- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  coast  reservation.  Inquiry  having  been  made  by  that 
office,  I  submitted  a  report  upon  the  subject,  which  was  printed  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1865,  (page  105,)  and  I  again  ask 
attention  to  that  report  in  view  of  what  has  followed. 

In  that  report  I  urged  the  importance  of  providing  for  a  removal  of  the 
Indians  located  upon  and  about  the  bay  before  the  land  was  thrown  open  to 
settlement.  My  suggestions  in  this  respect  were  totally  disregarded,  and  a 
district  about  25  miles  north  and  south  by  20  miles  east  and  west,  beginning 
two  miles  south  of  Siletz  agency,  and  including  the  whole  of  the  Yaquina  bay, 
was  thrown  open  to  settlement  by  an  executive  order. 

Upon  this  tract  were  located  some  Indians  who  had  been  encouraged  to  open 
faims,  erect  buildings,  and  establish  themselves  permanently.  The  effect  upon 
them  and  upon  the  other  Indians  was  most  disastrous.  They  bad  all  been 
promised  protection  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and  that  protection  had 
hitherto  been  afforded  them ;  but  now  the  agent  was  powerless,  and  whites  occu- 
pied the  lands  as  they  pleased.  There  were  also  some  public  buildings  upon 
the  reservation  and  some  boats  belonging  to  the  Indian  department,  but  these 
were  of  comparatively  small  consequence.  Common  justice  required,  and  still 
does  require,  that  some  compensation  be  made  these  Indians,  and  that  provision 
be  made  for  their  removal  to  lands  not  occupied  by  whites. 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  order  by  which  the  tract  was  thrown  open  to 
settlement,  (which  I  may  remark  was  very  sudden,  and  gave  no  lime  for  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  government  or  the  Indians,)  the  whites  rushed  in  upoft 
the  tract,  seized  upon  the  Indian  farms,  occupied  their  houses,  in  several 
instances  ejecting  the  Indians  who  had  built  the  houses  by  force,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  effect  was  deplorable. 
The  Indians  were  dispossessed  of  their  homes  and  property,  and  ut  the  same 
time  were  afforded  facilities  for  obtaining  whiskey.  They  were  discouraged 
because  they  could  not  feel  any  assurance  that  they  would  be  protected  in  any 
other  settlement  they  might  make.  They  had  no  incentive  to  labor.  A  part 
were  induced  by  Agent  Simpson  to  remove  above  (north  of)  the  vacated  tract, 
and  are  now  opening  farms  near  the  Siletz  agency,  but  they  are  doing  so  timidly 
and  haltingly,  and  during  a  late  visit  to  them  I  was  constantly  met  with  the 
inquiry  ••  when  the  whites  were  coming  there  to  settle.*'  It  is  idle  to  expect 
any  improvement  in  a  p<  ople  so  harassed  and  discouraged.  But  a  large  part 
of  them  did  not  choose  to  trust  again  to  the  punic  faith  of  the  whites.  They 
scattered  out  among  the  white  settlements  or  returned  to  their  old  country  down 
the  coast.  Sub-agent  Collins  is  now  down  there  with  a  few  assistants  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  their  return  ;  with  what  success  I  am  not  yet  informed. 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  government  towards  these  Indians  has  been  full 
of  bad  faith. 

In  1855  Joel  Parmer,  then  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  made  a  treaty 
with  nearly  all  the  tribes  along  the  coast  from  Colnmbia  river  to  the  California 
line.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Indians  ceded  all  their  lands,  and  agreed 
to  remove  to  the  coast  reservation ;  in  consideration  the  government  promised  to 
pay  certain  annuities,  to  build  mills,  provide  schools,  physicians,  open  farms, 
erect  buildings,  &c.  This  treaty  the  Senate  refused  to*  ratify,  and  it  has  there- 
fore not  been  held  to  be  binding  upon  the  United  States ;  but  the  Indians  fully 
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complied  witb  the  terms  of  their  side  of  the  treaty,  abandoned  their  knds, 
removed  to  the  reservation  designated  for  them,  and  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
remained  there  since.  White  settlers  occupied  their  lands,  and  still  occupy 
them.  The  Indians  complain,  and  jnstly  I  think,  that  having  complied  with 
their  side  of  the  treaty,  we  ought  to  comply  with  ours.  This  discontent  is 
much  aggravated  by  seeing  that  other  Indians  draw  annuities  and  are  so  much 
better  provided  for.  It  is  also  of^en  aggravated  by  the  machinatiom  of 
malicious  white  men,  who  foster  their  discontent  and  enconrage  them  to  leave 
the  reservation,  and,  seeking  their  own  country,  endeavor  by  retaliation  to 
recover  just  compensation.  They  had  concluded,  however,  that  at  least  thej 
were  secure  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  they  occupy,  but  are  now  again  donhlj 
alarmed  by  having  a  part  of  their  reservation  taken  from  them,  and  apprehen- 
sive that  taking  of  a  part  is  only  preliminary  to  the  taking  of  the  w^hole. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  I  have  formerly  made,  that  the  treaty  of  1855  be 
ratified  or  that  another  be  made.  I  do  this  with  earnestness,  and  beg  that  the 
matter  be  considered.  The  number  of  Indians  is  large,  and  if  it  is  designed  to 
improve  or  elevate  them  at  all,  the  effort  must  be  made  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too 
late.  White  settlements  are  encroaching  upon  them,  whiskey  and  its  attendant 
ruin  are  being  placed  nearer  within  their  reach,  and  the  belief  that  they  are 
again  and  again  to  be  thrust  aside  and  despoiled  of  their  possessions  to  make 
room  for  white  settlers  deprives  them  of  any  ambition  to  acquire  property  or 
learn  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  remedy  for  this  is  obvious.  They  shoald  be 
made  to  understand  that  some  tract  of  land  is  theirs  in  perpetuity ;  that  ther 
are  to  receive  some  compensation  for  what  has  been  taken  from  them,  and  with 
a  little  aid,  encouragement,  and  protection  they  may  become  tolerably  pros- 
perous. 

This  is  necessary  for  the  white  population* as  well  as  for  the  Indians.  The 
country,  which  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers,  is,  for  that  very  rea»n, 
becoming  less  suitable  for  the  haunts  of  Indians,  and  their  presence  is  a  gre&t 
^nd  growing  nuisance.  I  am  now  frequently  in  receipt  of  complaints  of  strag- 
gling Indians,  to  recover  and  return  whom  is  expensive  and  troublesome,  and 
very  often  beyond  mv  power.  Any  measure  which  will  tend  to  keep  them  on 
the  reservation  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  of  great  benefit  to  the  whiter* 
and  economical  to  the  government. 

The  north  boundary  of  the  tract  thrown  open  to  settlement  is  an  imaginary 
line  running  only  two  miles  south  of  the  Siletz  agency.  Settlements  are  being 
made  along  it,  and  it  is  often  uncertain  whether  they  are  on  the  reservation  or 
the  open  land  outside.  Indeed,  some  settlers  are,  without  much  doubt,  on  the 
reservation,  but  it  is  impossible  to  renfove  them  until  the  line  is  fixed.  I  there- 
fore urge  an  appropriation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  be  made  to  survey 
and  mark  this  line,  (about  thirty  miles, ^  to  be  expended  under  the  joint  direction 
of  the  surveyor  general  and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs. 

The  teams  at  this  agency  are  old,  worn  out,  and  unfit  for  service,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  larger  part  of  the  agricultural  implements  and  mechanical 
tools.  I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  to  be 
expended  in  tfie  purchase  of  tools,  teams,  and  seed  for  this  agency. 

The  old  flouring  mill  erected  in  1858  and  1859  has  never  been  of  any  valne. 
It  was  located  on  such  a  site  that  it  was  soon  damaged  past  repair  by  floods 
and  it  has  never  been  used  since.  The  burrs  and  irons  are  of  good  quality  and 
have  been  taken  care  of  under  my  direction.  A  small  portable  iron  mill  ha^ 
been  purchased,  but  it  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  colony  ;  and  the  old 
mill  ought  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  more  suitable  site. 

There  are  several  excellent  mill  sites  upon  the  reservation,  and  I  rccomnwDd 
that  $4,000  be  appropriated  for  rebuilding  the  mill.  The  saw-mill  is  in  good 
condition.  The  agency  buildings  are  old  and  out  of  repair.  There  shonld 
be  an  expenditure  of  $600  upon  them,  and  I  recommend  that  that  amount  be 
appropriated.  p.^,,.^^^  by  GoOglc 
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ALSBA   SOB-AOBNCV. 

The  tribes  located  at  this  agency  are  the  Coos,  Umpqua,  Sinselau,  and  Alsea. 
Their  number  is  525,  of  whom  all  bat  the  Sioselaus  reside  near  the  agency. 
The  reservation  is  about  20  by  31  miles  in  extent ;  is  mainly  heavily  timbered. 
and  the  soil  very  fertile.  There  is  at  the  estuary  of  the  Alsea  river  (the 
northern  boundary  of  the  reservation )  a  small  bay  which  affords  an  excellent 
harbor  for  small  vessels ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  SSinselau  river,  a  much  larger 
stream,  is  so  obstructed  with  rocks  and  shoals  as  to  be  inaccessible.  There 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  land  upon  the  tract  susceptible  of  settlement,  and 
ultimately  it  will  support  a  large  population. 

The  small  number  of  Indians  located  here  do  not  seem  to  justify  the  keeping 
np  of  an  agency,  and  I  have  therefore  recommended  the  removal  of  these  tribes 
to  Siletz,  where  there  is  ample  roonr  for  them  and  every  facility  for  their  sup- 
port, abundant  game,  fish,  and  good  soil,  which  exists  where  they  now  are. 
Their  removal  would  do  away  with  the  expense  of  one  agency,  and  place  the 
Indians  where  they  could  be  better  controlled  and  have  better  advantages  of 
schools,  medical  treatment,  &c.  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  1865,  page  105,  for  a  detailed  statement  of  my  views  con- 
cerning these  Indians,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  suggestions  there 
made  be  carried  out.  But,  if  this  is  not  done,  it  is  essential  that  appropriations 
should  be  made  for  the  usual  objects  at  this  agency.  They  have  never  nad  any 
benefits  of  any  school,  medical  attendance,  or  medicines.  Nor  have  they  of  late 
years  had  any  instruction  in  aid  from  mechanics.  The  farmer  and  interpreter 
are  the  only  employ^  in  the  service  at  this  place. 

There  should  be,  in  addition  to  these,  a  manual  labor  school,  a  physician,  and 
supply  of  medicines,  a  blacksmith,  and  material  for  his  shops,  a  wagon-maker 
and  a  carpenter.     The  two  last  might  be  combined  in  the  same  individual. 

I  recommend  appropriations  of  the  usual  amounts  for  these  purposes. 

UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  the  home  of  the  Walla- Walla,  Cayuse  and  Umatilla  tribes, 
and  is  situated  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State.  A  large  part  of  the 
Indians  originally  belonged  to  Washington  Territory,  and  the  agency  itself  was 
under  the  Washington  superintendency  until  1862. 

Three  mission  stations,  one  Protestant  and  two  Catholic,  were  located  among 
these  tribes  more  than  25  years  ago,  and  some  little  effect  of  the  instructions 
then  given  them  is  now  apparent. 

The  Protestant  mission,  Wailetpn,  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  massacre  in 
1846;  Rev.  Dr.  Whitman,  his  family,  and  some  13  other  white  persons,  being 
brutally  killed,  and  a  few  retained  as  prisoners  by  the  savages.  The  few  indi- 
viduals who  retain  any  traces  of  the  religion  or  literary  instruction  which  was 
given  them  adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  the  greater  part  show  no  evidence 
that  there  were  ever  missionaries  or  teachers  among  them.  They  show  in 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  desire  to.  cultivate  the  soil,  and  some  rude  skill  in 
mechanic  arts,  which  they  have  retained,  that  they  are  not  incapable  of  receiving 
instructions,  and  that  (like  all  savages)  they  are  easiest  and  best  improved  with 
material  things  rather  than  abstract  ideas. 

The  reservation  contains  about  800  square  miles,  and  is  a  superior  tract  ot 
country  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  It  is  about  40  miles  from  the 
Columbia  river,  and  the  great  thoroughfare  from  all  Oregon,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory and  San  Francisco  to  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho  and  Montana  passes 
through  it.  The  amount  of  travel  and  of  freight  transportation  is  immense, 
and  the  Indians  are,  of  course,  thrown  into  contact  with  many  whites.  Immense 
quantities  of  ardent  spirits  are  daily  hauled  through  the  Indian  settlement,  and 
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there  are  always  men  who  will  furnish  it  to  the  Indiane  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  agent. 

The  Indians  there  come  into  contact  with  many  of  the  lowest  and  moat  cor- 
iTiptiug  sort  of  whites.  They  are  also  surrounded  by  white  settlements,  aod 
the  idea  of  keeping  them  apart  from  association  with  whites  is  altogether  im* 
practicable. 

The  part  of  Oregon  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains  is  all  a  fine  grazing 
country,  with  only  here  and  there  a  small  tract  of  tillable  land ;  oases,  so  to 
speak,  of  fertile  soil  in  a  desert  of  grass. 

Being  well  supplied  with  pure  water,  good  timber,  a  healthful  climate,  situated 
on  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  near  to  the  great  Columbia  river  and  the  gold  fields  of 
Idaho,  it  is  very  desirable  for  settlement,  and  if  x)pened  the  influx  of  whiter 
would  be  very  large,  and  the  settlement  a  very  valuable  one.  Of  coarse  it  ia 
coveted  by  the  whites,  who  see  the  advantages  of  it,  and  also  see  to  how  little 
use  those  advantages  are  put  by  the  Indians. 

The  Indians,  who  are  superior  to  most  tribes  in  intellect  and  energy,  are  verj 
much  attached  to  their  home,  and  very  reluctant  to  abandon  it.  Some  thought- 
less whites  have  talked  quite  freely  about  driving  the  Indians  off  and  taluDg 
possession  by  force.  During  a  visit  last  spring  to  that  agency  and  vicinity  I 
heard  threats  of  that  sort  repeated  many  times.  Public  meetings  of  citizens 
have  been  held  to  devise  means  to  .have  the  tract  opened  to  settlement,  aod 
petitions  for  the  same  object  to  Congress  and  to  the  State  legislature  have  been 
circulated  and  numerously  signed.  The  Indians  are  hence  very  uneasy  and 
very  much  alarmed.  There  are  here,  as  on  probably  every  frontier,  a  few  reck- 
less villains  who  desire  to  provoke  a  war.  They  are  small  in  number  and  are 
by  no  means  sustained  or  countenanced  by  any  considerable  number  of  the 
people,  but  one  or  two  of  them  can  easily  comnait  some  depredation  or  outrage 
upon  the  Indians,  which  will  be  resented  or  retaliated,  and  a  war  result 

The  Indians  are  peaceable  and  quiet  and  wish  to  remain  so,  and  if  any  ont- 
break  should  occur,  the  fault  will  be  with  the  whites  originally,  and  as  these 
tribes  are  among  the  most  warlike,  intelligent,  and  best  provided  with  horses  and 
arms,  a  war  with  them  will  be  no  trifling  matter.  As  tbey  are  connected  by 
intermarriage  and  otherwise  with  the  powerful  Nes  Perces  and  Spokane  tribes 
of  Washington  and  Idaho,  these  tribes  would  probably  join  them,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  expenditure  of  life  and  money  necessary  to  close  the  contest  would 
be  enormous. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  can  it  best  be  avoided  ?  The  answer  undoubt- 
edly is,  by  a  removal  of  the  Indians  to  some  other  reservation.  But  this  cannot 
be  done  justly  without  their  consent.  They  are  located  upon  the  tract  in 
question  under  a  solemn  treaty,  by  ratifying  which  the  United  States  guaranteed 
to  them  the  perpetual  ownership  of  the  land.  So  long  as  they  remain  peaceable 
and  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  they  must  be  protected  in  the  ownership. 
The  trouble  is  not  one  which  time  alone  will  remedy ;  on  the  contrary  it  wiO 
increase  and  continue ;  so  long  as  there  are  Indians  upon  that  tract,  so  long  will 
there  be  imminent  dauger  of  disorder  and  bloodshed 

Whether  the  consent  of  the  Indians  can  be  obtained  is  doubtful.  They  ire, 
as  I  said  before,  very  much  attached  to  their  home,  and  will  consent  only  verr 
reluctantly,  if  at  all,  to  remove.  That  it  will  be  for  their  interest — that  is,  that 
their  education,  morals,  and  material  prosperity  will  be  improved  by  a  change 
which  will  remove  them  from  whiskey  facilities,  and  the  other  vices  and  de- 
baucheries to  which  they  are  now  exposed — ^is  undoubtedly  true,  but  tbey  are 
not  yet  conscious  of  this. 

If  they  do  agree  to  remove,  then  where  shall  they  be  taken  t  There  is  no 
suitable  tract  of  sufficient  extent  to  locate  them  which  is  now  entii*ely  anocca- 
pied  by  whites.  The  most  feasible  plan  now  appears  to  roe  to  be  to  purcha^ 
the  farms  of  the  few  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  Yakama  valley  adjoining  the 
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Yakama  Indian  reservation,  in  Washington  Territory,  and  set  apart  as  a  reser- 
vation for  them  enough  of  land  to  afford  them  a  good  permanent  home.  The 
tract  is  very  suitahle  for  their  use,  affording  abundant  grazing,  and  sufficient 
tillable  land.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  it,  having  often,  in  former  years, 
visited  it  for  their  summer  races,  and  games  with  other  tribes,  and  for  hunting. 
They  would,  probably,  consent  more  readily  to  go  there  than  anywhere  else, 
and  the  expense  would  be  slight  except  the  purchase  of  the  farms  referred  to. 
These  I  estimate  at  25  in  number,  and  an  average  value  of  $2,000 — say  $50,000 ; 
but  my  information  on  this  point  is  very  meagre  aud  this  estimate  may  be  inac- 
curate, but  I  think  it  more  likely  to  fall  below  than  above  this  sum.  The  reser- 
vation which  they  now  occupy  can  be  sold  for  at  least  $200,000,  and  the  mills 
thereon,  which  are  new  and  valuable,  would  bring  $15,000  more.  The  other 
buildings  are  of  no  value.  Once  removed  to  the  proposed  tract  the  tribes  would 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent  at  Yakama,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
expense  of  one  agency.  They  would  be  located  away  from  the  corrupting 
influences  to  which  they  are  now  subject ;  a  great  impediment  to  the  settlement 
of  the  country  would  be  removed,  and  the  cost  to  this  government  need  be  but 
very  trifling. 

I  recommend  that  a  commission,  to  consist  of  the  agent  at  Umatilla,  the  agent 
at  Yakama,  and  one  other  suitable  person,  to  be  selected  by  the  President,  be 
appointed  to  treat  with  these  Indians  with  reference  to  the  proposed  removal, 
and  that  the  sum  of  $3,000  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  same. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  were  at  first  of  the  most  temporary  character, 
and  are  now  quite  rotten  and  unsuitable  for  occupation.  I  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  Agent  Barnhart  (see  his  report)  that  $7,000  be  appropriated  to 
erect  others.  The  present  oniB  are  so  dilapidated  that  to  repair  tuem  would  be 
folly,  and  they  are  badly  located. 

One  school  is  in  operation  on  this  reservation,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Oregon ;  to  it  I  will  refer  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

In  agriculture  these  tribes  have  been  very  successful,  and  are  rapidly  improv- 
ing. I  have,  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867,  inspected  crops  there  which  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  white  farmer  in  the  State. 

In  1865  the  Indians  sent  down  to  the  annual  fair  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  a  selection  of  superior  vegetables,  for  which  two  first  and  one  second 
premiums  were  offered.  The  articles  were  of  uncommon  size  and  quality,  and 
attracted  much  notice.  The  Indians  were  very  much  flattered  and  encouraged, 
and  I,  therefore,  have  directed  Agent  Barnhart  to  forward  such  a  selection  this 
year  as  may  prove  worthy  of  exhibition. 

WARM   SPRINGS    AGBxNCV. 

The  Warm  Springs  reservation  (so  named  from  some  large  springs  which 
throw  out  large  quantities  of  water  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  various  sails 
at  a  temperature  of  about  210^  Fahrenheit)  contains  about  1,024,000  acres,  of 
which  only  3,000  or  4,000  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  remainder  is 
either  rocky  barrens,  or  heavy  timber,  but  affords  a  fair  supply  of  nutritious 
grass.  The  climate,  in  consequence  of  the  great  elevation,  is  more  rigorous  than 
at  Umatilla,  but  is,  like  all  the  country  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  dry  and 
healthful.  Animals  in  ordinary  seasons  subsist  all  winter  on  the  native  grasses, 
and  in  summer  fatten  rapidly.  Mount  Jefferson,  which  is  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  is  enclosed  within  its  bounds,  and  within  25  miles  of  its  summit 
are  valleys,  whose  climate  is  warm  enough  to  ripen  corn,  watermelons,  and 
vegetables  of  like  character. 

The  tribes  located  here  are  the  Wasco,  Des  Chutes,  Tygh,  and  John  Day, 
numbering  1,126.  The  Indians  are  moderately  industrious  and  prosperous,  and 
are  improving  rapidly.    They  yet  depend  very  largely  upon  game  and  fish  and 
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roots  for  their  subeistence,  bat  tbej  increase  each  year  the  amount  of  their 
agricaltural  products.  A  large  number  of  the  able-bodied  men,  about  100 
in  all,  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
and  are  still  in  the  service.  They  have  been  employed  against  the  hostile 
Snakes,  have  proved  very  efficient  warriors,  and  have  doubtless  rendered  more 
actual  service  than  the  same  number  of  white  soldiers  would  have  done.  But 
whatever  benefit  to  the  whites  may  have  accrued,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
effect  upon  these  Indians  is,  and  will  be,  deplorable.  It  is  difficult  always  to 
redeem  an  Indian  from  his  savage  habits  and  mode  of  life,  but  it  is  easy  to  make 
him  relapse  after  a  partial  regeneration.  These  Indians  had  made  a  beginning 
at  agriculture,  &c.,  but  two  yeai*s  of  campaigning  in  savage  warfare,  stimulated 
by  plunder  and  blood,  the  blood  of  women  and  infants  as  well  as  that  of  men, 
has  effectually  undone  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  good  that  had  been  attained. 

Application  was  made  to  me  in  April,  1866,  by  Major  Marshall,  United  States 
army,  then  in  command  of  troops  in  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon,  for  a  body  oi 
Indian  scouts  from  this  reservation  to  assist  him  in  operations  against  the  hos- 
tile Snakes,  they  to  be  compensated  by  the  horses,  mules,  and  other  property 
captured  from  the  Snakes.  I  called  upon  Major  General  Steele,  at  Vancouver, 
then  in  command  of  the  district,  and  had  a  conference  with  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  protested  against  offering  plunder  as  an  incentive  for  the  service ;  first, 
because  of  its  palpably  bad  effect  upon  the  friendly  Indians ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  property  to  be  captured  had  all  of  it  been  recently  stolen  from  whites, 
and  was  subject  to  reclamation,  and  its  possession  would  bring  the  Indians  into 
trouble  with  the  white  owners.  I  also  proposed,  if  he  woold  employ  the  Indians 
as  scouts  at  such  rate  of  pay  by  the  government  as  he  and  they  might  agree, 
that  I  would  assist  him  in  selecting  and  raising  #Uch  number  as  would  be  effi- 
cient. Afterwards,  in  my  absence  from  the  State,  the  Indians  to  the  number  of 
nearly  100  were  enlisted  in  the  military  service,  under  pay  as  privates  of  cav- 
alry, and  in  addition  promised  all  the  property  they  could  capture,  and  urged 
to  make  the  war  one  of  extermination. 

A  copy  of  the  order  of  General  Steele  is  hereto  appended,  (marked  A ;)  and  I 
am  informed  that  Lieutenant  Wm.  Borrows,  in  a  speech  to  the  Indians  at  the 
time  of  enlistment,  enjoined  upon  them  that  they  should  take  no  prisoners, 
regardless  of  age  or  sex.  Under  these  orders  the  scouts,  under  command  of 
Lieutenants  McKay  and  Darragh,  surprised  a  camp  of  Snakes  in  a  narrow  canon, 
on  a  small  fork  of  Crooked  river,  killed  all  the  men,  seven  in  number,  and  took 
fourteen  women  and  children  prisoners.  Their  officers  directed  them  to  carry 
out  their  orders.  They  remonstrated ;  but,  finally,  reluctantly  killed  and  scalped 
all  the  women  and  children,  they  offering  no  resistance.  I  shudder  when  I  recall 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  in  which  soldiers  in  the  service 
and  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  have,  by  express  orders,  butchered 
in  cold  blood  unresisting  women  and  children.  There  have  been  several  other 
instances  more  recently  in  which  women  and  children  have  been  killed,  but  I 
am  not  advised  as  to  the  particulars.  It  may  be  said  that  these  Indians  were  sav- 
ages, waging  relentless  war  upon  the  white  race,  and  that  this  was  only  a  retal- 
iation in  kind;  but  even  this  is  not  true,  as  their  habit  has  been  to  make  prisoners 
and  slaves  of  women  and  children  captured.  These  they  often  maltreated  and 
abused  horribly,  but  rarely  or  never  killed.  It  will  require  a  long  time  if  such 
education  is  applied  to  our  friendly  Indians  to  make  farmers,  scholars,  and 
Christians  of  them. 

This  agency  has,  from  its  first  establishment,  been  subject  to  the  predatory 
attacks  of  the  Snakes.  Their  depredations  have  been  continued  from  year  to 
year,  and  in  some  instances  the  amount  of  plunder  taken  was  very  larg^e.  In 
1859  they  besieged  the  white  employes,  and  such  of  the  Indians  as  did  not 
escape  in  the  agency  buildings ;  kept  them  there  until  their  water  and  provisioiu 
were  exhausted,  when  they  managed  to  steal  out  in  the  night  unobservedt  and 
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reach  the  white  settlements.  The  Suakes  killed  several  Indians,  took  some 
prisoners,  and  drove  off  a  large  amount  of  cattle  and  horses.  These  raids  have 
been  repeated  every  year,  although  never  so  extensive  as  the  one  described 
above,  and  the  agency  is  in  constant  dread  of  them.  Military  protection  has 
sometimes  been  afforded,  and  at  other  times  been  withheld. 

If  the  operations  against  the  Snakes  are  successful  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  this  agency  will  be  removed. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  commodious,  substantially  built,  and  in  good 
repair.  No  expenditure  is  needed  upon  them  beyond  what  can  be  done  by  the 
regular  employes.  The  mills  are  of  good  quality,  and  ample  for  the  demands 
upon  them.  A  day  school  is  kept  at  the  ageucy,  of  which  the  teacher,  Mr.  Gil- 
lette, gives  full  report.     I  shall  refer  to  it  before  closing  this  report. 

KLAMATH    AOB.NCY. 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  reservation  of  the  same  name,  and  includes 
the  whole  of  the  upper  and  borders  on  the  lower  Klamath  lakes.  It  is  a  high 
region,  subject  to  frosts  in  summer,  intense  cold  and  sometimes  deep  snows  in 
winter.  Parts  of  the  land  included  (which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  1,200,000  acres) 
are  utterly  barren,  entirely  incapable  of  producing  anything  of  value,  while  other 
parts  have  rich  soil,  and  produce  well  such  crops  as  the  cold  and  dry  climate 
will  allow.  Timber  of  good  quality  is  abundant.  The  lakes,  and  the  small 
streams  putting  into  them,  abound  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality,  while  the  swamps 
about  their  borders  produce  a  number  of  varieties  of  edible  roots.  The  lakes 
also  produce  abundantly  an  aquatic  plant  called  wo-kus,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  nymphaact^a:,  the  pericarp  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  pint-cup,  and 
filled  with  seed,  which  are  very  nutritious. 

These  articles,  nainly,  the  fish  and  wo-kus,  formed  the  chief  articles  of  food 
for  the  Indians  until  the  advent  of  the  whites.  They  have  begun,  under  the 
direction  of  Sub-Agent  Liudsay  Applegate,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
preparations  are  now  making  to  enlarge  the  operations  under  the  treaty  of  1864, 
ratified  in  1866.  If  the  crops  are  as  successful  as  Sub- Agent  Applegate  thinks 
they  will  be,  we  will  be  able  to  report  next  year  a  handsome  amount  of  agricul- 
tural products.  I  must  say,  however,  that  some  very  limited  experiments,  made 
by  the  military  ofiicers  at  Fort  Klamath,  which  I  had  opportunity  to  examine, 
do  not  warrant  quite  so  sanguine  a  view  of  the  future  production  as  that  gentle- 
man has  taken.  But  there  is  no  doubt  of  an  ample  supply  for  the  use  of  the 
tribes  located  there. 

The  tribes  located  at  Klamath  reservation  are  the  Klamath,  Madoc,  and 
Yahooskin  Snakes.  They  number  about  2,500  souls.  They  are  peaceable, 
and  not  disposed  to  be  vicious,  very  desirous  of  engaging  in  agriculture,  &c., 
and  under  good  management  will  become  prosperous.  A  few  who  have  lived 
near  the  mining  towns  in  California  and  southern  Oregon,  or  near  the  military 
post  at  Fort  Klamath,  are  debauched  and  diseased,  perhaps  past  redemption,  but 
of  a  majority  of  them  I  can  repeat  the  remark  I  made  once  before,  that  "  they  are 
as  good  raw  material  out  of  which  to  make  civilized  Indians  as  any  on  the  con- 
tinent." I  might,  with  propriety,  add  that  they  will  acquire  the  vices  of  white 
society  quite  as  readily  as  any  other. 

INDIANS  NOT  LOCATBD  AT  AGENCIES. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Indians  not  located  at  agencies,  to  wit : 

Firti,  The  Indians  scattered  along  the  Columbia  river,  those  on  the  upper 

branches  of  the  north  Umpqua,  a  small  band  on  the  Clatsop  Plains,  and  the 

Nestuccas,  Salmon  River,  and  Tillamooks,  numbering  in  all  not  far  from  1,200 

souls.     They  are  in  immediate  vicinity  of  white  settlements,  in  fact  intermingled 
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with  them,  and  most  of  them  are  as  thoroughly  debauched  and  degraded  as  they 
well  can  be. 

They  are  not  parties  to  any  treaty,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  anj 
treaty  should  be  made  with  them.  Indeed  they  are  scattered  over  so  vast  a 
country  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  gather  them  together  for  a  treaty.  Bat 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  collect  them  upon  some  of  the  reservations. 

The  Ncstuccas,  Salmon  Biver,  and  Tillamooks,  (about  300  iu  all,)  ought 
oepccially  to  be  taken  under  jurisdiction. 

The  country  they  inhabit  is  fertile,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  filling  up  with  white 
settlers.  They  regard  the  Indians  as  nuisances,  and  have  more  than  once  asked 
me  to  remove  them.  I  have  had  neither  funds  nor  authority  so  to  do.  I  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  gathering  together  and  establishing  upon 
some  reservation  the  Indians  mentioned.  The  amount  named  would  be  sufficient, 
not  only  to  remove  them,  but  to  afford  them  some  assistance  in  opening  farms, 
obtaining  farming  tools,  &c. 

Second.  The  hostile  Snakes,  or  Shoshones.  These  are  a  numerous  race, 
divided  into  various  sub- tribes  or  bands,  and  extending  over  a  very  large  extent 
of  country;  but  their  general  characteristics  are  the  same.  Their  langua«:e 
differs  in  its  dialects,  but  its  groundwork  is  the  same.  They  are  a  nomadic 
people,  ranging  from  Nevada  and  Utah  to  Oregon,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Montana,  often  under  different  names.  When  in  Utah  they  often  find  it  con- 
venient to  call  themselves  Pi-Utes.  In  parts  of  Idaho  they  are  Bannocks. 
They  treat  with  Governor  Nye  in  Nevada,  or  they  fight  with  General  Crook  in 
Oregon  and  Idaho.  They  are  determinedly  and  persistenly  hostile,  treating  for 
peace  sometimes,  but  never  abiding  by  their  agreements. 

They  were  formerly  friendly.  The  early  emigrants  to  this  coast  travelled 
through  their  country  with  friendly  intercourse,  but  of  late  years  their  hand  a 
against  every  man. 

They  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Wasco  and  Des  Chutes  (Terrino) 
Indians  until  1856.  It  was  their  cuslom  to  meet  those  tribes  at  the  Tygh  val- 
ley (forty  miles  north  of  Warm  Springs  reservation)  every  summer,  and  spend 
several  weeks  in  a  festival  of  horse- racing  and  gambling,  returning  each  to  their 
own  country  in  autumn.  In  1855  two  of  the  Terrino  tribe,  with  their  families, 
returned  with  the  Snakes  to  the  territory  of  the  latter,  and  were  murdered  for 
their  plunder,  iheir  wives  and  children  being  sold  to  tribes  further  south  u 
slaves.  Hetaliation  of  course  occurred,  and  since  that  time  the  conflicts  between 
the  Warm  Springs  Indians  and  the  Snakes  have  been  as  frequent  as  their 
friendly  gatherings  formerly  were. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1865  I  submitted  a  compilation  of  the  depredations 
committed  by  the  Snake  Indians  from  1862  to  1865.  Accompanying  this  report 
is  a  paper,  marked  B,  which  is  a  similar  compilation,  extending  from  the  cio^ 
of  the  last  one  to  the  date  of  this  report.  Much  labor  has  been  expended  to 
make  this  compilation  complete,  and  much  care  has  been  taken  to  have  it  accu- 
rate. I  believe  very  few  errors  will  be  found  in  it.  It  is  a  fearful  record  ol 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 

These  Indians  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indian  bureau,  and  prob- 
ably will  never  come  under  its  control.  The  long-continued  hostility  existing 
between  them  and  the  whites  has  bitterly  exasperated  both,  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  they  can  ever  live  in  peace. 

The  military  operations  against  them  (under  Major  Marshall  and  General 
Crook  in  the  field.  Major  General  Steele  commanding  the  district)  have  been 
prosecuted  for  the  last  year  with  great  vigor,  and  with  much  more  efficient  force 
than  heretofore,  and  their  numbers  much  reduced.  They  have  been  so  hansaed 
for  a  year  past  that  they  can  have  laid  up  very  little  supply  of  food»  and  doubt- 
less many  of  them  will  perish  the  ensuing  winter  from  starvation. 
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I  said  of  tbem  in  1866 : 

Whal  disposition  can  ultimately  be  made  of  them  I  do  not  undertake  to  saj.  Kow, 
nothing  is  to  be  done  but  fif^ht  anci  exterminate  them.  Yet,  I  am  painfully  conscious  that 
extermination  will  cost  the  lives  of  Un  whites  for  every  Indian,  and  besides  cost  many  mil- 
lions of  money.  To  attempt  to  treat  with  them  now  is  simple  folly  ;  they  cannot  be  even 
brought  to  a  council,  much  less  to  a  treaty.  Their  ultimate  disposition  is  a  matter  that  must 
be  left  to  time  to  determine. 

And  what  I  then  said  is  most  true  now.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  treat  with 
them,  and  it  is  fearfully  expensive,  saying  nothing  of  the  loss  of  life,  to  fight 
them.  The  government  would  probably  have  saved  many  dollars  if  it  could 
have  fifteen  years  ago  taken  every  Snake  Indian  to  a  Jirst-class  hotel  and 
hoarded  them  for  life. 

The  Wollpah-pe  tribe  of  Snakes,  wth  whom  I  made  a  treaty  in  1865, 
remained  for  a  few  months  upon  the  Klamath  reservation,  and  then  rejoined  the 
hostile  tribes.  It  is  reported,  on  rather  doubtful  authority,  that  Pan-li-ne,  the 
most  celebrated  war  chief  of  the  Snakes,  was  killed  in  one  of  the  conflicts  of 
last  year.  If  this  is  true,  they  have  lost  their  most  eflScient  leader. 
• 

INDIANS   OF    WASHINGTON    TERRITORY. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Indians  of  Washington  Territory  are  frequently 
found  in  Oregon.  The  Klikatats,  before  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished, 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  annual  visits  to  the  Willamette  and  Umpqua  val- 
leys, for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  and  stealing  from  other  tribes  and  the 
whites.  This  practice  has  been  discontinued  of  late  years ;  but  a  few  of  them 
Lave  remained  in  Willamette  valley,  who,  beinj^  quiet  and  peaceable,  were  not 
complained  of  by  settlers,  and  for  the  last  two  years  their  number  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing  by  accessions  from  Washington  Territory.  A  part  of  them 
have  harbored  in  the  coast  mountains  in  Benton  county,  hunting  and  driving  a 
sort  of  intermediate  trade  between  the  Indians  at  Siletz  and  the  towns  of  Cor- 
ralis  and  Albany.  Others  have  lived  in  Washington  and  Yamhill  counties,  and 
others  still  are  found  at  Oregon  City  and  Portland,  living  by  a  little  work  and 
much  vice.  Much  complaint  has  been  made  of  them  lately,  and  I  have  taken 
steps  for  their  removal.    Their  number  is  probably  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts. 

There  are  also  at  Portland  and  other  towns  in  that  vicinity  many  Spokane, 
Flathead,  Pa  louse,  and  oiher  Indians  from  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  and  a  few  from  Idaho.  They  are  of  tribes  not  located  on 
reservations,  are  wanderers  and  vagabonds,  far  from  their  own  country  and  peo- 
ple. Their  chief  support  is  the  prostitution  of  their  squaws,  and  they  are  often 
a  sort  of  go-between  from  the  white  man  who  sells  liquor  to  other  Indians  who 
want  to  buy  it.  A  more  thoroughly  corrupt  and  degraded  set  of  beings  never 
existed.  They  ought  to  bo  removed  from  the  white  settlements,  but  it  would 
be  a  calamity  to  any  tribe  to  have  them  located  among  them. 

ALLOTMENT  OP   LANDS. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  importance  of  assigning  to  individual  Indians 
small  tracts  of  land,  in  perpetuity  to  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  original 
possessors.     In  my  report  for  1866  I  said : 

As  Indians  adyance  in  knowledge  of  agricultural  arts  the  desire  to  own  the  lands  they 
cultivate  seems  instiuciively  to  arise.  The  "wild"  Indian  never  thinks  of  owning  any 
particular  spot  of  ground.  His  tribt  own  a  certain  district  of  country,  but  individual 
Indians  own  nothing.  But  one  of  the  first  effects  of  putting  him  to  work  at  cultivating  the 
soil  is  to  create  a  desire  to  own  the  land  on  which  he  works.  This  desire  is  commendable, 
and  ought  to  be  encourged.  The  host  way  to  do  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  allot  to  each 
adult  male  or  head  of  a  family,  who  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  appreciate  it,  a  tract  of  land, 
not  exceeding  eighty  acres,  the  title 'to  which  shall  descend  to  his  neirs  forever. 

The  power  of  alienation  should  not  be  given,  because  too  often  the  ignorance  or  weakness 
of  the  Indiau  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  more  intelligent  white  man.    The  object 
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should  be  to  iDspire  in  the  Indian  a  confidence  that  the  particular  tract  which  he  is  laboring 
to  improve  will  be  the  permanent  possession  of  himself  and  his  children.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  surveys.  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  five  hoo- 
dred  dollars  be  made  for  this  purpose  for  each  of  the  reservations  at  Umatilla,  Grand  Ronde, 
and  Siletz,  and  four  hundred  fcr  Warm  Springs,  the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  joint 
direction  of  the  surveyor  general  and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  The  sum  esti- 
mated for  Warm  Springs  is  smaller  because  toere  is  at  that  reservation  less  land  to  sorvej. 
and  the  sum  named  for  Siletz  will  probably  be  found  inadequate,  and  require  to  be  incress«d 
next  year.  No  estimate  is  made  for  Alsea,  in  view  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  which  I 
have  recommended,  and  none  for  Klamath,  because  the  Indians  there  are  not  yet  fit  for  it 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  was  then  said,  except  to  repeat  the  recom- 
mendation and  add  to  the  force  of  it.  In  my  judgment,  no  one  thing  can  be 
done  which  will  encourage  and  help  them  so  much  as  this. 

I  have,  since  writing  what  I  quote  above,  visited  all  the  agencies  in  the  super- 
intendencj,  except  Klamath  ana  Alsea.  I  conversed  with  the  Indians  on  this 
suhject,  and  found  them  universally  anxious  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect 
I  beg  that  attention  be  given  to  the  suhject,  and  that  appropriation  be  made  as 
follows : 

For  Umatilla  and  Grande  Ronde,  each  $500 ;  for  Warm  Springs  and  Aleea, 
each  $400 ;  for  Silelz,  8700.  No  surveys  are  yet  necessary  at  Klamath,  and 
the  appropriation  for  Alsea  should  be  omitted  if  the  removal  of  the  Indians, 
which  I  have  recommended,  is  carried  out.  The  amount  named  for  Siletz  is 
increased,  because  the  ^um  formerly  named  was  quite  inadequate. 

EDUCATION. 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  superintendency  is  five^same  as  reported  last 
year. 

There  are  two  at  Grande  Ronde,  one  at  Siletz,  one  at  Warm  Springs,  and 
one  at  Umatilla.  Reports  are  herewith  submitted  from  the  teachers  of  each, 
showing  their  condition  and  the  extent  and  results  of  their  operations. 

The  schools  at  Grande  Ronde  are  the  oldest  in  the  superintendency.  The 
manual  labor  school  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  the  same  teacher 
who  had  charge  of  it  last  year.  It  has  been  so  far  successful  in  its  object  u 
any  Indian  school  on  the  coast,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  labored  under  some 
disadvantages.  The  building  is  very  insufficient,  being  out  of  repair,  not  well 
lighted,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians  prejudicing  them  against  it. 

The  report  of  the  teacher,  which  accompanies  this  paper,  shows  the  condition  of 
the  school  in  delail.  The  day  school  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  of  much  advantage 
to  the  Indians,  for  the  same  reasons  that  apply  to  all  the  day  schools.  School 
has  been  kept  up  in  it  with  some  intermissions  since  the  establishment  of  the 
agency,  but  the  other  school  has  offered  the  most  attractions  and  had  the  greater 
number  of  scholars.  As  has  been  stated,  the  teacher  of  the  day  school  waa  at 
one  time  detailed  to  act  as  farmer,  but  that  has  been  discontinued. 

These  two  schools  ought  to  be  united,  and  a  new  building  erected  for  them. 
There  are  no  good  reasons  for  keeing  up  the  two  at  the  same  time,  and  no  reawo 
why  they  ought  not  to  be  united.  One  school  having  two  teachers  is  ample  for 
all  the  scholars  upon  the  reservation. 

There  is  an  unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  for  these  schools  on  hand, 
amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars,  and  I  recommend  that  $2,500  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  school-house,  and  furnishing  the  same.  The 
funds  cannot  be  diverted  in  this  way  from  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
originally  appropriated  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  I  respectfallj 
ask  that  such  authority  be  given. 

The  school  at  Siletz  was  established  in  1863  by  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
above  referred  to.  It  is  now  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunbar  It 
has  been,  from  the  first,  conducted  upon  the  manual  labor  plan,  or  as  near  an 
approach  to  that  plan  as  the  very  limited  appropriations  for  its  support  will 
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allow,  and  is  a  decided  success.  I  visited  it  recently,  and  examined  tbe  scholars 
in  various  branches.  The  older  ones,  those  who  have  been  in  the  school  more 
than  two  years,  surprised  me  much  with  their  progress.  They  read  and  spell 
well ;  some  of  them  write  very  well,  and  they  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  geography  and  arithmetic.  They  were  cleanly,  tolerably  clothed, 
well  behaved,  and  altogether  a  credit  to  themselves  and  their  teachers.  The 
grounds  attached  to  the  building  are  well  cultivated  and  tastefully  arranged ;  the 
labor,  except  ploughing,  being  all  performed  by  the  pupils.  Their  crops  were 
excellent,  and  will  furnish  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  required  for  their  sub- 
sistence. 

This,  it  should  be  remembered,  has  been  accomplished  without  appropriations 
designed  specially  for  a  manual  labor  school,  and  with  every  disadvantage. 
The  building  is  very  uncomfortable,  and  quite  inadequate  for  the  large  number 
of  scholars  who  might  be  induced  to  attend.  I  recommend  that  $1,500  be 
appropriated  to  erect  suitable  school  buildings  at  Siletz,  and  that  83,000  per 
year  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books,  stationery,  fixtures,  and  pay  of 
the  necessary  teachers. 

The  day  school  at  Warm  Springs  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gillett,  the  same 
teacher  who  has  been  there  for  the  past  three  years.  It  labors  under  greater 
disadvantages  than  most  of  the  day  schools  in  some  respects,  but  has  a  com- 
modious and  comfortable  buil4ing  for  its  use.  Very  few  of  the  children  live 
near  enough  to  the  school-house  to  be  able  to  attend,  and  the  few  who  do  attend 
come  more  for  the  comfort  of  the  warm  room  in  the  winter  than  anything  else. 

When  spring  opens,  they  almost  invariably  accompany  their  parents  to  the 
fisheries,  and  in  summer  and  autumn  to  the  mountains,  for  hunting  purposes, 
returning  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  the  school- 
house  fire,  but  having  forgotten  nearly  or  quite  everything  they  had  previously 
learned. 

They  can  read  a  little,  and  a  few  can  write ;  but,  on  the  whole,  their  progress 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  If  my  reports  for  1865  and  1866  are  referred  to,  they 
will  be  found  to  make  similar  statements,  and  give  the  reasons  for  them.  I  see 
no  reason  to  change  the  record  there  made.  Mr.  Gillett  has  been,  and  is,  a 
very  faithful  and  competent  teacher,  but  he  is  laboring  under  insurmountable 
difficulties. 

The  school  will  never  do  the  Indians  any  good  until  it  is  converted  into  a 
manual  labor  school.  I  recommend  that  this  be  done,  and  that  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  per  year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  appropriation  for  *•  pay  of  teacher," 
be  applied  to  carrying  on  the  school  upon  the  manual  labor  basis. 

The  day  school  at  Umatilla  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Father  Vermeusch, 
a  Catholic  clergyman.  He  is  very  much  devoted  to  his  work,  and  has  been 
quite  successful  in  his  labors,  considering  the  short  time  he  has  been  engaged 
there.  The  Roman  Catholic  affinities  of  a  part  of  these  Indians  make  them 
willing  subjects  for  his  labor.  The  scholars  read,  spell,  and  sing,  under  his 
tuition,  with  much  interest,  and  bid  fair  to  improve  in  the  future,  satisfactorily. 

The  school-houses  ai-e,  like  all  the  other  buildings  at  Umatilla,  of  the  most 
worthless  character,  being  small,  badly  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  built,  several 
years  ago,  of  cottonwood  logs,  which  are  now  far  advanced  towards  decay. 

A  contract  was  made  by  late  Commissioner  Louis  V.  Bogy,  during  his  in- ' 
cumbency,  with  the  Jesuit  order  in  this  archbishopric,  represented  by  Arch- 
bishop Blanchet  and  Rev.  Father  Brouillett,  providing  that  the  order  should 
take  charge  of  the  school  on  Umatilla  reservation  for  20  years,  to  be  paid 
a  compensation  of  $3,600  per  annum  by  the  government,  and  that  the  agent 
should  *<  cultivate  sufficient  land  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  and  teachers, 
provide  certain  buildings,  and  feed  and  clothe  all  the  scholars  taught."  Father 
Vermeusch,  as  the  agent  of  the  archbishop,  called  upon  me  to  learn  the  terms 
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of  the  contract,  and  they  were  complied  with  hj  the  agent,  so  far  as  tliey 
#Dald  be. 

They  having  possession  of  the  school  before  the  contract  was  made,  were 
continued  in  possession ;  but  no  land  was  cultivated,  children  fed  and  clothed, 
or  buildings  erected,  because  he  has  had  no  appropriations  applicable  to  that 
purpose.  The  archbishop  has  not  yet  furnished  any  other  teacher  than  Father 
Vermeusch,  and  he  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  school  until  more  conveniences  are 
supplied.  In  order  to  fully  carry  out  the  contract,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
suitable  buildings,  enclose  sufficient  land,  and  provide  teams  and  men  to  work 
it,  and  these  cannot  be  done  without  money.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that 
$3,500  be  appropriated  for  these  purposes.  The  buildings  ought  not  to  be 
erected  near  the  present  agency,  because  the  land  in  that  immediate  vicinity  is 
totally  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  the  distance  from  the  saw-mills — six  mileg— 
is  so  great  as  to  make  the  hauling  of  lumber  very  expensive. 

An  excellent  location,  within  two  miles  of  the  mills,  affords  the  required 
amount  of  unoccupied  fertile  land,  good  water,  convenient  timber,  and  a  retired 
location — none  of  which  are  to  be  had  at  the  agency. 

I  make  these  suggestions  after  a  full  consultation  with  Father  Vermeusch,  as 
the  agent  of  the  archbishop,  and  with  his  full  concurrence.  His  familiarity 
with  the  Indians  and  the  ground,  and  his  earnest  zeal  in  the  business,  render 
his  opinions  of  value.  Of  course,  the  removal  o(  the  Indians  from  the  reserTa- 
tion  would  forbid  the  carrying  out  of  this  contract  altogether,  and  if  removal  is 
contemplated,  (as  I  have  suggested  in  a  former  part  of  this  report,)  this  matter 
should  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  other  is  decided. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  former  reports,  as  veil 
as  in  this,  that  it  is  from  manual  labor  schools  alone  that  any  good  to  the 
Indians  may  be  expected. 

Schools  where  the  Indian  children  are  sepamted  from  their  savage  |>arentj, 
housed,  clad,  and  taught  not  only  the  contents  of  the  spelling-book  and  thir 
testament,  but  the  elements  of  agriculture,  mechanic  and  domestic  arts — the 
boys  to  plough,  plant,  and  hoe,  to  saw,  cut,  and  frame — the  girls  to  sew,  knit, 
mend,  and  cook — these  schools  are  the  only  ones  which  benefit  the  Indians. 

The  day  schools,  at  which  the  attendance  is  optional  with  the  scholars,  and 
often  difficult,  or  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  distance  at  which  scholars  residet 
are  of  very  little  value.  The  scholars  attend  irregularly,  and  very  often  refuse 
to  attend  at  all ;  and  when  they  do  attend,  the  good  influence  of  a  few  honr? 
in  school  is  entirely  overcome  by  the  far  greater  time  that  they  are  subjected 
to  savage  associations.  I  repeat  my  former  recommendation,  that  such  legie- 
lation  as  will  place  all  the  schools  upon  the  manual  labor  basis  be  adopted. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  education,  &c.,  and  the  statistical  return  of  farming,  hare 
been  filled  up  by  each  of  the  agents,  and  accompany  this  report.  I  have  aLw 
compiled  a  "  Consolidated  Statistical  Return  of  Farming,'*  which  shows  the 
amount  of  all  the  crops,  the  value  thereof,  the  amount  and  value  of  live  stock, 
buildings,  and  other  property  at  all  the  reservations.  It  will  show,  in  a  am- 
cise  and  convenient  form,  about  the  actual  agricultural  condition  of  the  tribe?* 
with  some  brief  comments.     I  trust  it  will  be  printed  with  this  report. 

UNITING  AGENCIES. 

There  are  several  considerations  in  favor  of  uniting  or  consolidating  two  or 
more  agencies  into  one,  where  the  circumstances  permit  it.  The  Indians  will 
be  under  better  control,  less  liable  to  scatter,  and  require  less  vigilance  to  keep 
depraved  and  mischievous  whites  away  from  them ;  superior  advantages  oi 
Bchools,  mills,  &c.,  and  economy  to  the  government. 
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Siletz  might  be  the  nucleus  around  whicli  the  tribes  at  Alsea  and  Grande 
Honde  could  be  gathered,  and  the  scatteriug  vagabonds  of  various  parts  of 
this  snperintendeucj  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  This  would  place  over 
five  thousand  Indians  at  the  one  agency,  and  do  away  with  two  others.  The 
economy  &ni  advantages  are  manifest.  The  objections  are  the  expense  of 
removal  and  the  difficulty  of  breaking  up  tribes  already  located  under  treaty 
stipulations.  Another  very  desirable  change  would  be  to  place  the  tribes  at 
Warm  Springs,  and  those  at  Umatilla  at  the  Yakima  reservation.  The  confed- 
erated "  tribes  and  bands  "  are  very  intimate  with  those  at  Yakima,  and  would 
probably  go  there  willingly  and  affiliate  with  them  readily.    . 

The  arguments  for  and  against  this  proposed  change  are  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  Siletz.  If  these  changes  were  carried  into  effect  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  in  the  superin tendency  would  be  reduced  to  two,  (Klamath  and 
Siletz,)  instead  of  six,  as  now,  the  expense  lessened  and  the  whites  and  Indians 
all  benefited. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  elaborate  any  plan  by  which  these  ideas  may  be  car- 
ried out ;  nor  am  I  prepared  to  do  so  now ;  but  I  think  the  matter  worthy  of 
more  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  had. 

STRINGENT    LAWS   NEEDED. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  more  stringent  laws  punishing  the 
vending  of  whiskey  to  Indians,  and  tampering  and  interfering  with  Indians 
upon  a  reservation,  or  enticing  them  to  leave  the  same  without  the  consent  of 
the  agent  or  superintendent  in  charge. 

It  is  notorious  that  our  present  laws  do  not  prevent  the  vending  of  liquor 
to  them,  and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  troubles  we  ever 
have  had  have  either  originated  directly  in  this  traffic  or  in  the  aggressions  of 
whites.  Indians  generally  (if  sober)  do  not  desire  to  provoke  hostility.  There 
are  among  them,  as  among  us,  thieves  and  other  criminals.  There  is  not  that 
abhorrence  of  crime  in  them  that  there  is  among  enlightened  whites.  But  there 
is  not,  according  to  my  experience  with  them,  which  extends  back  eighteen 
years,  that  universal  proneness  to  crime  and  wrong  that  is  usually  attributed  to 
them.  I  have  employed  them,  have  travailed  with  them  and  fought  with  them 
every  year  since  1849,  and  I  find  that,  according  to  the  light  which  is  vouch- 
safed to  them,  that  the  instincts  of  their  nature  are  in  the  main  good  rather  than 
bad.  They  resent  an  injury,  but  they  are  always  faithful  to  their  friends.  They 
are  barbarous  and  cruel  to  their  enemies,  but  no  people  are  more  affectionate 
among  themselves.  They  are  ignorant,  credulous  and  full  of  animal  appetites 
and  passions. 

These  qualities  make  them  an  easy  prey  to  a  class  of  unscrupulous  villains 
and  vagabonds,  who  flock  to  an  Indian  agency  like  buzzards  to  a  carcass,  and 
by  ministering  to  their  depraved  tastes  and  habits  acquire  advantages  which  the 
innate  vindictiveness  of  the  savage  prompts  him  to  resent.  Retaliation  follows, 
and  then,  perhaps,  war. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  this  is  to  restrict  whites  from  reservations  as  much 
as  possible.  Make  it  penal  to  intrude  upon  reservations,  and  give  the  agent 
summary  power  to  eject  or  imprison  trespassers.  If  agents  could  have  the 
power  of  justices  of  the  peace,  in  aU  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  upon  reservations,  the  effect  would  be  salutary.  Now  it  is  often  a  ride  of 
a  day  or  two  to  the  nearest  magistrate.  If  an  offence  is  committed,  whiskey 
selling,  theft,  or  something  worse,  the  offender  can  always  make  his  escape  before 
a  process  for  his  arrest  can  issue.  The  agents  have  no  means  of  prosecuting 
these  cases,  and  they  are  often  necessarily  left  to  go  by  default. 

I  repeat  that  more  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  in  regard  to  whiskey 
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selling,  trespass  on  reservations,  and  enticing  Indians  away  or  harboring  tbem 
when  clandestinely  absent. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  PERIT  HUNTINGTON. 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs' in  Oregon, 


No.  14. 


Grande  Ronde  Aubxcy,  June  25, 1867. 

Sir  :  Tn  making  this,  my  fourth  annual  report,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to 
assure  you  that  the  Indians  in  this  agency  are  steadily  progressing  in  the  mao- 
agement  of  their  farms  and  domestic  affairs.  They  have,  during  the  past  year, 
erected  more  comfortable  houses,  fenced  and  put  a  larger  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  than  in  auy  preceding  year,  and  their  farming  has  been  done  better 
and  more  farmer-like  than  heretofore.  A  number  of  them  have  thrifty  orchards 
that  will  this  year  produce  several  hundred  bushels  of  apples,  and  others,  seeing 
the  advantage  of  having  orchards,  have  set  out  young  trees,  which  in  a  few 
years  will  repay  them  for  the  time  and  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them. 

These  Indians,  upon  the  whole,  have  more  or  less  knowledge  of  agnculture, 
there  being  but  few  of  them  that  cannot  plough  or  sow,  or  work  readily  in  the 
harvest  or  hay  field,  and  many  of  the  farmers  of  the  adjoining  counties  prefer 
them  as  harvest  hands,  wood-choppers,  and  rail-makers,  to  most  white  men  they 
can  employ,  and  when  not  engaged  on  their  own  farms  I  give  them  permissioa 
for  short  neriods  to  work  for  fkrmers  outside. 

In  speAing  of  the  progress  of  these  Indians,  I  cannot  help  contrasting  their 
condition  now  with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  living  then  in  brush  or  dirt 
houses,  depending  upon  fish  or  game  for  subsistence,  and  when  they  fsuled 
living  as  best  they  could  upon  roots,  weeds,  and  inner  bark  of  trees.  They 
now  have  comfortable  houses,  and  last  year  raised  by  their  own  labor,  notindo- 
ding  that  raised  by  the  department — 

6,803  bushels  wheat,  at  $2  per  bushel,  worth $13, 606  OO 

3,915  bushels  oats,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  worth R     2, 936  25 

3,025  bushels  potatoes,  at  $1  per  bushel,  worth 3,  025  00 

60  bushels  peas,  at  $2  50  per  bushel,  worth 150  00 

560  bushels  turnips,  at  $1  per  bushel,  worth 560  00 

500  bushels  carrots,  at  $1  per  bushel,  worth 500  00 

133  tons  hay,  cut,  at  $20  per  ton,  worth 2,  660  00 

Total  value 23.  437  2.i 


With  this  showing  I  think  the  department  may  justly  claim  that  they  have 
met  with  as  much  success  in  civilizing  and  teaching  these  Indians  to  make  their 
own  livelihood  as  the  most  sanguine  friend  of  the  present  system  could  have 
expected,  and  were  it  not  that  many  of  thenn  are  improvident,  they  would  in  a 
few  years  become  entirely  a  self-supporting  people ;  but  unfortunately  it  seem? 
a  hard  matter  to  make  the  majority  of  them  understand  the  necessity  of  using 
economy  when  they  have  an  ample  supply  to  meet  their  present  wants. 

There  is  one  advantage  these  Indians  have  over  most  others  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  which  is  that  the  men  have  been  taught  to  do  all  farm  work.  I 
have  been  on  this  agency  for  three  years,  and  have  not  seen  a  woman  at  work 
in  the  fields  during  that  time. 

The  crops  in  cuhivation  this  year  are  considerably  larger  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year,  and  at  this  early  day  it  is  very  hard  to  make  an  estimate  of  what 
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the  yield  per  acre  will  be ;  yet  with  a  favorable  season  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
the  yield  will  be  an  average  one,  althoagh  the  crops  were  got  in  later  than  nsual, 
the  spring  being  very  wet  and  backward. 

From  a  careful  estimate,  just  made  by  the  farmer  and  myself,  visiting  every 
Indian  farm  on  the  agency,  the  following  is  the  number  of  acres  cultivated,  and 
the  estimated  yield  ;  also  amount  of  stock,  &c.,  owned  by  Indians : 

594  acres  wheat,  at  12  bushels  per  acre,  is  7,128  bushels ;  439  acres  oats,  at 
25  bushels  per  acre,  is  10,975  bushels ;  53  acres  potatoes,  at  100  bushels  per 
acre,  is  5,300  bushels ;  13  acres  carrots  and  parsnips,  at  50  bushels  per  acre,  is 
750  bushels ;  10  acres  peas,  at  10  bushels  per  acre,  is  100  bushels ;  50  acres 
timothy,  at  two  tons  per  acre,  is  100  tons;  50  acres  wild  meadow,  at  IJ  tons 
per  acre,  is  75  tons. 

The  department  has  in  cultivation  for  forage,  subsistance  of  destitute  Indians, 
seed,  &c. : 

Forty  acres  wheat,  at  15  bushels  per  acre,  600  bushels ;  45  acres  oats,  at  25 
bushels  per  acre,  1,125  bushels;  5  acres  potatoes,  at  125  bushels  per  acre,  675 
bushels ;  2  acres  carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  at  50  bushels  per  acre,  100  bushels ;  35 
acres  timothy,  at  2  tons  per  acre,  70  tons. 

Making  1,326  acres  in  cultivation  by  Indians  and  department  this  year. 

The  property  belonging  to  the  Indians  is  estimated  as  follows  : 

434  horses,  at  $50  per  head $21,  700 

71  cattle,  at  $30  per  head 2, 130 

58  hogs,  at  $8  per  head 464 

4,000  poultry,  at  25  cents 1,  OOO 

Agricultural  implements 5,  000 

Household  goods 20,  000 


49,  294 


The  government  buildings  consist  of  six  dwelling  houses,  two  school-houses, 
one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  tin  shops,  office  surgery 
and  commissary,  one  granary  and  potato  house,  and  four  barns,  which  were  all 
built  ten  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  granary,  and  all  need  more  or  less 
repairing.  I  would  respectfully  request  that  I  be  furnished  with  funds  to  put 
them  in  good  repair  before  it  is  too  late  to  do  so  profitably. 

These  Indians  complain  bitterly  at  not  receiving  any  annuity  goods  last  year, 
for  many  of  the  old  that  depend  upon  receiving  blankets,  &c.,  from  the  depart- 
ment, and  have  no  other  way  of  obtaining  clothing,  have  suffered  during  the 
winter,  and  one  case  was  reported  to  me  of  an  old  blind  Indian  freezing  to  death 
for  the  want  of  sufficient  clothing.  I  have  been  obliged  to  furnish  some  of  them 
out  of  my  private  funds  with  clothing  on  account  of  the  annuity  money  being 
expended  in  the  east  to  purchase  goods,  and  now  lying  in  San  Francisco,  where 
they  have  been  since  last  fall.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  person  to  purchase 
goods  for  Indians,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  agent  to  explain  why  they 
are  not  received.  • 

The  stipulation  in  the  treaty  with  Umpqua  and  Galapooia  Indians  for  the 
employment  of  a  blacksmith  has  expired,  and  I  see  that  no  appropriation  was 
made  by  Congress  as  provided  for  by  article  2,  section  3,  of  the  treaty  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1855,  with  Molel  Indians,  which  provides  for  furnishing  smith's  shops 
and  paying  necessary  mechanics  for  five  years  in  addition  to  the  ten  years  pro- 
vided for  by  the  treaty  with  Umpqua  and  Calapooia  Indians.  I  would  urgently 
request  that  this  matter  be  attended  to  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  this  agency  successfully  without  a  blacksmith,  as  he 
and  assistant  find  constant  employment  in  making  and  repairing  agricultural 
implements,  &c.,  for  the  Indians  and  department,  which  otnerwise  would  have 
to  be  done  on  the  outside  at  a  much  larger  outlay  of  money.  GoOqIc 
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In  my  last  annual  report  I  drew  your  attention  to  the  witbdrawal  of  the 
troops  that  bad  been  stationed  at  Fort  Yambill»  and  also  that  without  an  addi* 
tional  number  of  employes  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  some  of  the  worst 
Indians  from  leaving  the  reservation,  and  my  inability  to  follow  and  bring  tbem 
back.  Several  left  without  permission.  I  would  therefore  ask  that  I  be  in»tnict- 
ed  to  employ,  at  a  moderate  salary,  two  or  three  of  the  chiefs  as  a  police  force, 
to  assist  me  in  pursuing  and  bringing  back  any  who  may  leave  tbe  agency  without 
permission,  and  when  not  so  employed  they  could  assist  the  farmer  in  taking  care 
of  crops,  &c.  I  have  talked  with  the  chiefs,  and  they  all  wish  that  aomething 
of  the  kind  may  be  adopted,  and  are  willing  that  a  portion  of  the  annuity  funds 
of  each  tribe  be  used  for  the  employment  of  such  persons.  Your  early  attention 
to  this  matter  is  respectfully  asked,  and  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  your  approval 
ta  BO  instruct  me. 

I  herewith  enclose  the  report  of  the  teacher  of  the  manual  labor  school,  whose 
report  is  full  and  explicit,  to  which  I  respectfully  refer  yon  for  details.  I  fully 
concur  with  him  in  regard  to  the  school-house,  and  suggest  that  I  be  instructed 
to  build  a  new  one,  as  I  recommended  in  my  report  of  1866,  which  please  see. 

In  regard  to  the  farming  operations,  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians,  condi- 
tion of  mills  and  shops,  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the 
several  employes  herewith  enclosed.  They  being  full,  render  it  unnecessarj 
for  me  to  go  into  details. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

AMOS  HARVEY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Perit  Huntington, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Salem,  Oregon. 


No.  15. 


Grande  Rondb  Indian  Reservation, 

June  24,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report. 

You  know  by  my  first  annual  report  under  what  unfavorable  auspices  I  com- 
menced this  school  a  little  over  one  year  ago ;  the  scholars  scattered  to  their 
various  homes  over  the  reservation  ;  their  disinclination,  and  also  that  of  their 
parents,  to  let  them  return  again  to  the  school,  on  account  of  their  superstitions 
belief  of  the  evil  that  would  befall  them  should  they  live  in  a  house  from  whence 
the  dead  had  been  taken  ;  and  then  again  the  children  themselves  have  no  more 
relish  for  the  irkpome  hours  of  school  than  have  white  children.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  discouragements,  I  have,  through  your  assistance,  met  and 
overcome  most  of  their  objections,  and  have  induced  29  scholars  to  attend  schoo', 
sixteen  girls  and  thirteen  boys.  These  have  not  been  as  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance as  I  could  hax'l  wished,  yet  they  remained  many  times  much  longer  than 
I  expected,  for  the  moment  they  took  the  least  cold  it  was  immediately  attributed 
to  the  school- house,  and  they  would  leave  directly  to  escape  if  possible  any 
further  evil. 

During  the  year  one  of  my  most  promising  scholars  took  a  severe  cold,  and 
after  a  lingering  illness  died.  He  was  well  advanced  in  his  studies  and  promi^^'d 
much  as  to  the  future.  Again  the  old  school-house  had  to  bear  the  maledictioos 
of  his  friends,  (and  I  think  with  some  degree  of  justice  ;;  and  to  keep  the  rest 
at  school  I  had  to  send  him  to  his  friends  to  die. 

The  scholars  have  made  rapid  improvement  for  the  time  they  were  in  attend- 
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ance.    They  all  ean  write  very  well,  spell  well,  and  read  in  the  first  reader,  and 
have  committed  to  memory  the  multiplication  table. 

Homer,  Hooker,  and  Lincoln,  have  passed  to  the  fourth  reader,  but  Homer  sv- 
passes  all  the  boys  I  have  seen  upon  either  agencies.  He  has  passed  through 
mental  arithmetic,  and  has  worked  through  Davies'  practical  arithmetic  as  far  as 
fractious.  He  also  spells  and  defines  in  Webster's  primary  dictionary,  is  a  very 
good  reader,  and  writes  an  excellent  hand.  My  hopes  in  regard  to  him  are  great, 
and  if  he  keeps  on  in  the  way  he  has  commenced  he  certainly  will  justify  my 
highest  expectations. 

During  the  winter  some  of  the  older  married  Indians  came  into  school  three 

or  four  days  out  of  a  week.     Peter  (yaynier,  sub -chief  of  the  Twalahy  tribe, 

'  exhibited  an  interest  in  learning  to  read  that  was  quite  remarkable,  and  two 

others  have  done  the  same.     Thus,  I  think,  I  begin  to  see  the  morning  light 

breaking  upon  this  people,  who  have  so  long  sat  in  such  great  mental  darkness. 

The  boys  have  assisted  me  in  working  a  large  garden,  which,  if  no  unforeseen 
accident  happens  it,  will  prove  ample  for  all  culinary  vegetables  both  during  the 
summer  and  winter. 

Mrs.  Clark  has  taught  the  girls  to  cut  and  make  their  own  dresses  and  under- 
garments, and  to  make  and  bake  good  bread,  which  to  my  mind  is  a  great 
achievement.  She  has  endeavored  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  necessity  of 
cleanliness,  both  about  their  person  and  work.  All  this  has  been  attended  with 
difficulties,  but  I  think  she  has  in  a  great  measure  succeeded. 

But  in  closing  I  would  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
school- house;  it  is  so  out  of  repair,  the  sills  lying  on  the  ground  have  rotted 
away,  and  when  next  winter's  rains  and  winds  come  I  am  fearful  we  will  all  be 
found  in  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  house  is  so  open  that  during  last  winter  it  was  very  uncomfortable,  and 
many  times  the  wind  drove  the  rain  and  snow  across  the  floors ;  in  short,  the 
amount  of  extra  wood  burned  in  consequence  of  the  open  floors  and  windows, 
would,  in  my  estimation,  go  a  long  ways  towards  building  a  new  school-house. 
And  then  again  we  would  be  enabled  to  do  away  with  the  objections  so  often 
urged  by  the  Indians,  "  It  is  a  sick  man's  house,  and  not  a  school- house." 

I  have  been  thus  explicit,  and  perhaps  tedious,  in  regard  to  the  above  matter ; 
but  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  my  mind  demands  it,  for  the  only  hindrance  to 
my  having  a  much  larger  and  a  more  flourishing  school  is  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  house. 

Hoping  the  above  will  meet  your  favorable  consideration  and  earliest  atten- 
tion, permit  me  to  subscribe  myself  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  CLARK. 
Teacher  of  the  Grande  Ronde  Manual  Labor  tickod, 

Hon.  Amos  Harvey, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


No.  16. 


Umatilla  Indian  Agency, 

Ofegan,  July  1,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  this  my  ai^th  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  Indian  affairs  at  the  Umatilla  reservation. 

The  Indians  residing  here,  consisting  of  the  Walla-Walla,  Cayuse,  and  Uma- 
tilla bands,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  about  800  souls,  have  during  the  year 
remained  peaceable  and  contented. 

In  witnessing  the  successful  operation  of  the  mills  and  school,  the  Indiaaa 
acknowledge  with  satisfaction  the  good  faith  of  the  goveniment  towards  them 
I— Vol.  ii 6  /->  T 
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The  progresB  of  these  Indiane,  particularly  in  agricultare,  daring  the  past 
Beven  years  is  really  wondei-ful.  From  wild  and  barbarous  savages  many  of 
them  have  become  good  farmers,  raising  from  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  Uian 
sufficient  to  supply  all  their  wants. 

The  number  of  acres  planted  this  spring  by  the  Indians  is  greater  than  last 
year,  but  we  fear  the  product  will  be  far  less  if  the  present  drought  contiauefl 
much  longer.  Last  year  was  a  most  favorable  season,  and  the  yield  of  wheat 
grown  by  the  Indians  was  greater  than  was  anticipated. 

There  being  no  market  here  at  that  time  for  the  sale  of  wheat  or  flour,  much 
grain  was  wasted  by  Indians,  who  raised  more  than  was  required  far  their  con- 
sumption. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  flouring  mills  there  is  an  increased  disposition  to* 
make  the  farms  larger,  and  the  Indians  feel  that  they  are  more  permaDentlT 
attached  to  the  reservation. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  enclosed  on  the  reserve  may  be  estimated 
this  year  at  3,000,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  in  cuUivation,  the  balance  being 
hay,  pasture,  and  enclosed  lands. 

So  much  of  the  Indian  land  in  cultivation  is  'in  so  many  spots  and  shap?. 
scattered  over  the  whole  reservation,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  acres  so  cultivated  by  them.  However,  I  may  safelj 
estimate  500  acres  in  wheat;  corn,  100  acres;  oats,  100  acres;  and  something 
over  300  acres  planted  in  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  and  all  sorts  of  garden  vegetables. 

The  continued  dry  weather  this  spring  will  cause  our  crops  to  be  very  sbortt 
and  at  this  early  period  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  that  will  be  har- 
vested. In  any  event*  we  are  pretty  certain  to  have  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  all. 

A  number  of  Indians,  who  have  good  farms  cultivated  and  cared  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  white  neighbors,  will  havo  a  surplus,  as  they  always  do, 
of  many  kinds  of  produce,  which  they  dispose  of  for  their  own  benefit,  and  thai 
they  constantly  illustrate  the  fact  that  Indians  are  susceptible  of  being  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  farmers. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  would  be  wise  for  the  government  to 
allot  the  lands  in  severalty  to  snch  Indians  as  have  their  farmB  permanently 
improved.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  stipulations,  and  would 
tend  to  cause  the  Indians  to  feel  more  secure  ki  their  rights,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  threatened  by  white  people  living  in  their  neighborhoods. 

The  agricultural  implements  wera  received  from  yon  too  late  for  use  thi« 
spring,  and  I  trust  that  harness  may  be  purehaaed  by  you  to  iaaae  with  the 
ploughs  in  time  for  next  season. 

The  blankets  purchased  by  yon  and  forwarded  last  winter  were  issued  to  the 
school  children  and  poor  old  women  as  soon  as  received. 

The  school  under  the  management  of  Father  Vermeusoh,  principal  teacher, 
has  succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  laboring  as  we  do  in  thff 
respect  under  so  many  disadvantages.  The  building  used  as  a  school- house  » 
a  small  dilapidated  log  cabin,  quite  too  small,  is  otherwise  unfit  for  the  purpose, 
and  is  not  situated  to  be  convenient  of  access  to  the  largest  number  of  children. 

The  agency  buildings  are  all  of  like  character,  being  old  and  dilapidated,  aod 
must  soon  fall  down  from  decay  during  the  fearfully  high  winds  that  prevail 
here  a  great  portion  of  the  year.  As  I  have  heretofore  repeated,  these  log  cabin? 
used  as  agency  buildings  were  built  with  green  cotton-wood  logs  some  seven 
years  ago  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  and  they  bavn  necessarily  been  occn- 
pied  ever  since. 

The  mills  are  situated  six  miles  above  the  agency,  and,  as  you  know,  are 
valuable.  They  would  sell  to-day  for  more  than  double  their  cost,  and  are,  of 
course,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Indians.     The  completion  of  the  flooring 
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mill  especially  has  accomplished  more  towards  making  the  IndiaDs  happy  and 
conteDted  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  for  them  by  the  government. 

Agency  buildings,  cheap  and  comfortable,  should  be  erected  near  the  mills 
at  an  early  day,  and  I  have  respectfully  to  ask  that  an  appropriation  of  $7,000 
may  be  made  therefor. 

In  February  last  Major  John  W.  Wells,  United  States  agent  for  the  Flat- 
heads  of  Montana,  while  en  route  for  the  field  of  his  labor,  visited  this  agency 
officially.  His  report  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  refer- 
ence to  the  buildings,  schools,  &c ,  was  full  and  clear;  and  I  trust  the  recom- 
meDdatioDS  offered  by  him  will  be  acted  upon  as  early  as  practicable. 

From  the  agency  farm,  consisting  of  about  forty  acres,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  issue  a  sufficient  amount  of  provisions  for  the  children  attending  school,  and 
to  the  old  men  and  women  who  are  unable  physically  to  make  their  own  living. 
Should  the  crops  this  season  be  a  partial  failure,  as  I  have  cause  to  expect  from 
the  present  drought,  that  source  of  supply  will  b«  materially  lessened. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  less  drunkenness,  always  leading  to 
misdemeanor  and  crime  among  the  Indians,  than  any  ye:ir  since  they  have  been 
located  here. 

The  treaty  employes  have  done  a  large  amount  of  labor  for  the  Indiana 
during  the  year,  and  to  their  reports  herewith  annexed  you  are  referred  for  inter- 
esting details.  For  a  considerable  period  we  have  been  without  the  ser^'ices  of 
a  resident  physician.  With  your  approbation  Dr.  0.  M.  Steinberger  was  tem- 
porarily employed  during  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1867,  and  since  the  ter- 
mination of  his  engagement  we  have  had  no  physician.  It  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure the  permanent  services  of  a  competent  physician  for  the  salary  that  is 
allowed. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  good,  no  serious  diseases  being  pre- 
valent among  them  at  this  time.  The  good  offices  of  the  Reverend  Father 
Vermeusch  in  assisting  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  helpless  is  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  by  those  of  the  Indians  who  are  capable  of  the  sentiment,  and 
duly  appreciated  by  the  agent  and  all  others  who  witness  his  kindly  ministra- 
tions. 

I  have  permitted  several  Indians  to  accompany  the  military  expeditions 
against  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  Owyhee  country,  to  act  as  scouts  and  guides. 
I  have  no  doubt  a  company  of  60  men  could  be  raised  to  serve  in  that 
capacity,  or  as  soldiers. 

These  tribes,  particularly  the  Cay  uses,  were  formerly  considered  great  war- 
riors, and  could  doubtless  be  readily  induced  to  march  against  their  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Snakes. 

I  deem  it  proper  in  this  report  to  refer  to  a  matter  that  is  considered  of  great 
interest  by  many  white  people  living  in  this  neighborhood,  and  which  caused 
much  trouble  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  The  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  is  being  constantly  agitated  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Minatilla 
county,  in  which  this  reservation  is  situated.  While  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  Indians  if  they  were  removed  to  some  more  iso- 
lated place,  away  from  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  whites,  it  is  equally 
clear  to  my  mind  that  the  Indians,  at  present,  have  no  desire  to  go. 

The  reservation  is  completely  surrounded  by  white  settlements,  and,  as  I  have 
previously  reported,  contains  a  large  area  of  cultivated  land,  much  more  than 
will  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  these  Indians.  So  anxious  are  the  white 
people  in  the  vicinity  to  possess  this  land,  that  threats  to  remove  the  Indians 
by  violence  are  not  unfrequently  heard.  The  constant  fear  of  the  lndians»thus 
caused,  that  this  reservation  may  at  any  moment  be  wrested  from  them,  is  a 
source  of  much  trouble  and  vexation  to  the  agent  in  charge. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Oregon,  a  memorial  to  Congress  was 
passed  asking  the  removal  of  these  Indians,  and  I  am  informed  that  a  petition 
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from  the  people  of  this  county*  to  the  same  effect,  has  been  transmitted  to 
Washington. 

Our  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  have  visited  this  reserve,  and  it 
is  believed  they  will  urge  some  action  by  Congress  that  will  be  satisfactoiy  to 
the  people  of  this  region. 

If  anything  is  done  relative  to  this  matter,  I  believe  it  wooldbe  jadicioosfor 
the  proper  authority  to  appoint  a  commission  to  hold  a  council  with  these  tribest 
and  ascertain  what  they  will  sell  their  lands  and  improvements  for,  and  when 
they  would  be  willing  to  move. 

These  preliminaries  may  be  settled  in  this  manner  with  very  little  cost  to  the 
government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  BARNHART, 

United  States  Indian  AgaU, 
J.  W.  Perit  Huntington, 

Sujyerintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Salem  Oregon* 


No.  17. 


Umatilla  Indian  Agency, 

Oregon,  June  25.  1867. 

Sir:  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  report  to  jon. 
It  affords  me  much  gratification  to  say  that  our  Indians  seem  to  appreciate  more 
and  more  what  is  done  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  As  many  as  82  of  then, 
adults  and  children,  have  been  baptized,  but,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  bnild- 
ing  now  used  for  a  school-house  and  church  is  entirely  too  small  to  contain  tho^ 
who  wish  to  attend,  and  much  anxiety  is  expressed  by  the  Indians  that  a  larger 
building  may  be  erected. 

I  will  not  extend  furtlier  on  this  spiritual  topic.  Although  I  sincerely  tnut 
that,  with  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  been  able  to  do  some  good,  much  still  remsioi 
to  be  done,  and  will  be  always  so,  weeds  ever  growing  with  the, good  wheat 

In  making  my  report  last  year  I  stated  that  the  school  was  as  sucoessfnl  u 
could  be  expected  from  a  day  school,  but  at  the  same  time  I  expressed  my  fears 
that  I  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  it  on  such  good  footing.  In  this  I  wa« 
happily  disappointed ;  the  number  of  scholars  has  increased,  and  all  who  have 
visited  the  school  appear  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  their  advancement  and  pro- 
gress. 

Your  kindness  in  allowing  each  child  coming  to  school  a  sack  of  flour  evefy 
month,  and  the  blankets  distributed  among  them,  has  been  most  effectual  in 
securing  a  large  and  regular  attendance.  The  number  of  scholars  has  daring 
the  year  varied  from  35  to  46  until  the  present  month.  I  have  found  it  nece?* 
sary  to  grant  some  of  the  scholars  leave  of  absence  to  accompany  ^their  pareni* 
to  the  mountains,  in  their  annual  expedition  after  camas  and  other  roots  aiiJ 
berries ;  these,  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  soon  return. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  an  industrial  school,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  a  manual  labor  school,  where  the  boys  and  girls  can  be  boarded 
and  live  under  the  constant  supervidion  of  their  teachers,  is  the  only  plan  tlu: 
I  believe  can  be  adopted,  which  will  secure  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  Indiaus;  and 
it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  understand  that  an  agreement  has  been  enten^i 
into  between  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Rev.  F»Jth« 
Brouillet  for  that  purpose,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  arrangements  maj  ^ 
perfected  at  an  early  day. 

As  far  as  my  spiritual  duty  obliges  me  to  visit  the  sick,  the  sanitary  conditioo 
of  the  Indians  appears  to  be  most  satisfactory,  and  when  the  arrangemoDt^  ar^ 
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carried  ont  contemplated  in  tbe  agreement  above  alluded  to,  and  a  hospital 
erected  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  I  shall  be  better  enabled  to  soothe  their  suffer- 
ings and  prepare  them  for  their  passage  to  eternal  life. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  VERMEUSOH,  Teachtr. 
William  H.  Barnhart,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


No.  18. 


Warm  Springs  Indian  Aubncv, 

Oregfm,  June  2Q,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency: 

By  reference  to  the  statistics  of  education,  &c.,  for  1866,  you  will  perceive  that 
the  number  of  each  tribe  under  my  charge,  present  at  that  time,  was  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Wasco 1 47  170  317 

Deschutes 100  149  249 

Tygh 143  204  347 

John  Day 4  9  13 

394  532  926 


The  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation  who  were  absent  at  the 
time  the  above  census  was  taken  would  amount  to  about  200,  mostly  members 
of  the  Tygh  and  John  Day  tribes. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  condition  of  these  Indians  has  greatly  improved 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  spring  of  1866,  as  soon  as  the  winter's  snows  had 
disappeared,  the  hills  were  covered  with  Indians,  who  were  digging  roots  on 
which  to  subsist  until  fishing  season.  The  past  spring  presented  a  very  differ- 
ent appearance.  A  large  majoiity  of  the  Indians,  in  fact  nearly  all  the  Wasco 
and  Deschutes  tribes  having  an  abundance  of  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes  raised 
the  past  year,  were  engaged  every  fair  day  repairing  their  fences,  enlarging  their 
fields,  and  making  preparation  for  putting  in  their  crops.  As  early  as  the  I6th 
of  May,  1866,  the  Indians  began  to  visit  the  salmon  fisheries  in  large  numbers. 
Being  well  aware  of  their  destitute  condition,  and  seeing  no  possible  way  of  fur- 
nishing them  with  subsistence,  I  gave  permission  to  all  whose  farms  would 
not  require  their  pi'esence  to  visit  the  fisheries  for  a  period  of  twenty  days.  Up 
to  this  time  the  number  of  ludiau:^  who  have  this  year  applied  for  permission  to 
visit  the  fisheries  is  not  one-tenth  as  large  as  that  of  the  past  season.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  if  thev  have  a  good  yield  from  their  crops  this  season,  but  very 
iiiw,  if  any  of  them,  will  visit  the  fisheries  next  spring. 

The  Indians  this  season  broke  up  and  planted  about  60  acres  of  new  land,  which 
makes  the  quantity  they  now  have  in  cultivation  435  acres,  planted  this  season 
as  follows,  viz :  305  acres  in  wheat,  32  acres  in  corn,  70  acres  in  potatoes,  28 
acres  in  assorted  vegetables,  viz.,  cabbage,  turnips,  beans,  peas  parsnips,  beets, 
squashes,  &c. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  instants  we  were  visited  by  very  heavy  frosts,  which 
entirely  destroyed  all  the  assorted  vegetable  crop,  and  greatly  damaged  the 
crop  of  corn  and  potatoes.     Since  the  said  frosts  many  Indians  have  put  in 
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another  crop  of  apsorted  vegetables,  but  too  late  to  produce  but  a  very  light, 
if  any,  crop  this  season. 

Tiie  wheat  at  present  presents  a  fine  appearance,  and  promises  a  yield  of  at 
least  6,000  bushels,  the  corn  crop  300  bushels,  and  potatoes  900  bushels. 

The  grasshoppers  have  not  as  yet  made  their  appearance  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  damage  the  crops. 

Several  of  the  Indian's  wheat  crops  have  been  damaged  by  stock.  A  part  of 
the  Tygh  tribe,  who  have  been  absent  from  this  reservation  for  two  years  and 
returned  in  August  last  with  the  Q«€-pe-mah,  put  20  acres  in  wheat.  Itwt9 
looking  very  well  up  to  about  the  15th  instant,  when  a  large  band  of  cattle 
broke  into  the  field  and  entirely  destroyed  the  wheat.  This,  their  first  crop, 
being  destroyed,  will,  I  fear,  prove  rather  discouraging  to  them. 

A  part  of  the  Tygh  tribe,  known  as  Poust-am-i-ne's  band,  are  located  at  the 
mouth  of  Warm  Springs  river.  They  have  one  field  enclosing  about  140  acres. 
In  this  field  there  are  about  70  acres  of  tillable  land.  During  the  past  spring 
they  broke  up  and  planted  21  acres  in  wheat,  and  one  acre  in  corn  and  potatoes. 

Last  winter  they  constructed  a  very  good  wagon  road  from  their  field  to  the 
agency.  They  had  to  labor  very  hard  to  construct  this  road  over  a  monntaiooiis 
and  rocky  country  for  a  distance  of  16  miles. 

Of  the  John  Day  tribe  there  are  only  two  here  at  present.  They  have  odIj 
two  acres  in  wheat. 

I  am  happy  to  report  all  these  Indians  at  present  well  satisfied  and  contented, 
and  very  anxious  to  imitate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  whites.  A  great 
many  of  them  have  given  up  gambling  and  polygamy,  and  are  using  every  effort 
to  assist  me  in  eradicating  these  vices  from  all  the  different  tribes. 

The  department  has  in  cultivation  this  year  50  acres,  viz :  9  acres  in  barlej. 
2  acres  in  corn,  12  acres  in  oats,  20  acres  in  wheat,  2  acres  in  potatoes,  2  acres 
in  sugar  cane,  2  acres  in  assorted  vegetables. 

I  ebtimate  the  department  crop  as  follows,  viz  :  barley,  180  bushels  ;  wheat, 
350  bushels ;  com,  50  bushels ;  oats,  475  bushels ;  potatoes,  100  bushels. 

The  volunteer  crop  of  wheat  on  the  department  farm  presented  such  a  fine 
appearance  last  spring  that  I  deemed  it  best  to  let  it  remain.  Five  acres  of  the 
wheat  was  sown  in  the  spring,  which  will  not  produce  10  bushels.  The  voluo- 
teer  crop  of  wheat  (15  acres)  will  produce  more  than  the  same  ground  did  last 
season,  and  will  ripen  three  weeks  earlier.  I  shall  direct  the  Indians  in  fatore 
to  put  in  one-half  of  their  wheat  crop  in  the  fall.  Fall  wheat  matures  from 
three  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  spring  wheat,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  be  damaged 
by  drought  and  grasshoppers. 

The  millstones  in  the  flouring  mill  are  too  small,  as  not  more  than  four  bosbel^ 
of  wheat  can  be  ground  with  them  in  an  hour.  Millstones  three  feet  in  diameter 
is  the  size  required. 

All  of  the  department  buildings  are  in  very  good  repair.  The  flume  which 
conducts  the  water  to  the  flouring  and  saw-mills  is  now  being  i-ebuilt,  90  feet  of 
the  same  having  fallen  during  this  month. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  the  day  school,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Indians,  &c.,  I  would  respectfully  call  to  your  notice  the  reports  of  the  several 
employes,  herewith  transmitted  to  your  office. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SMITH. 
United  StaU$  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  J.  W.Pbbit  Huntinoton, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Salem,  Oregon, 
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No.  19. 

Warm  Sprixos  Indian  Aokmcy,  Ore(jo\, 

June  24.  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followuig  annual  report  of  the  school 
under  my  charge  : 

After  two  years  labor  with  the  Indian  children  at  this  agency  as  school  toacher, 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  make  any  progress  in  their 
education  under  the  present  system. 

During  the  winter  months  the  school  is  well  attended  by  the  Indian  children, 
and  very  often  by  their  parents,  not  actuated  by  the  wish  to  learn,  but  to  enjoy 
a  warm  fire  and  comfortable  room.  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  pleasant  and 
the  comfort  afforded  by  the  school-house  is  no  longer  required,  the  attendance 
suddenly,  not  gradually,  diminishes  to  six  or  eight  scholars,  who  have  not  attended 
the  school  during  winter,  but  living  at  a  great  distance  from  the  school-house 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  first  fine  day  to  visit  the  school  and  learn  what 
changes  have  taken  place  during  the  winter.  It  is  the  custom  of  all  the  Indian 
children  to  attend  school  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  to  remain  absent  until 
they  have  forgotten  all  they  learned  at  school. 

During  the  winter  of  1865-'66  the  regular  daily  attendance  numbered  32 
scholars,  5  of  whom  had  advanced  to  the  spelling  and  pronouncing  of  words  of 
four  syllables,  but  not  one  of  them  could  understand  the  most  simple  word  in 
English  you  might  use  in  speaking  to  them. 

During  the  past  winter  the  average  daily  attendance  did  not  exceed  20 
scholars,  none  of  whom  had  attended  school  before.  There  is  but  one  scholar 
at  present  who  can  spell  and  pronounce  words  of  three  syllables. 

From  your  own  personal  inspection  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  you 
must  now  be  fully  convinced  that  the  school  teacher's  efforts  to  educate  the 
Indian  child  under  the  present  system  can  never  prove  successful.  You  are  well 
aware  that  many  of  these  Indian  children  are  very  intelligent,  and  justly  deserve 
a  good  education  from  our  government. 

If  a  small  number  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  intelligent  children  be  selected 
from  the  different  tribes  and  taken  from  their  parents,  and  be  prohibited  from 
associating  with  any  children  except  those  of  the  employes,  and  be  trained 
under  the  manual  labor  system,  I  feel  confident  that  success  would  then  attend 
the  efforts  made  to  advance  them  in  civilization  and  education. 

The  failures  which  have  attended  the  efforts  heretofore  made  to  educate  the 
Indian  children  have  caused  their  parents  to  believe  that  the  Indian  was  never 
intended  to  be  educated,  and  that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  have  their  children 
attend  school. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  D.  GILLETT, 

School  Teacher, 

Captain  John  Smith, 

CI.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon, 


No.  20. 


SiLBTZ  Indian  Agency,  Oregon,  June  20,  1867. 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  circular,  I  hasten  to  submit  to  you  my  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 
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The  whole  number  of  Indians  now  upon  this  agency  are  as  follows : 

Male.  Female.   Total 
Ohasta,  Scoton,  and  Umpquas,  treaty  November  14, 1864-         49         74      123 

Rogue  Rivers,  treaty  September  10,  1853 46         48        94 

Coast  tribes  with  whom  treaties  were  not  ratified 983  1,  088  2, 07! 

Making  a  grand  total 2. 2S8 

souls,  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  This  statement  is  made  of  a  careful  estimate  of 
their  number,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  make  a  correct  census  at  this  time. 
Their  personal  property  consists  of  horses,  cattle,  canoes,  &c.,  will  not  exceed 
in  value  six  thousand  dollars. 

They  have,  as  a  general  rule,  worked  faithfully  during  the  past  year,  and, 
though  they  bitterly  complain  of  our  government  having  broken  faith  with  them, 
the  majority  remain  quietly  on  their  farms  and  faithful  to  the  promises  made  bj 
them  on  surrendering  their  lands.  Exceptions  to  this  rale  occur,  and  a  class  of 
idlers  belonging  to  the  coast  tribes,  and  a  part  of  the  Coquille,  lately  removed 
from  the  newly  settled  Jaquina  country,  have  given  me  much  annoyance  during 
the  past  year  by  stealing  from  the  reservation  and  endeavoring  to  escape  to 
their  old  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  A  great  many  of  these  stragglers  hare 
been  overtaken  and  brought  back  to  their  farms,  but  a  band  of  Coqnilles,  with 
their  chief,  (Whiskers,)  have  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Oregon,  and  I  have  not,  as 
yet,  been  successful  in  getting  them  back.  This  tribe  is  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  occupation  by  the  whites  of  their  homes  on  the  Jaquina  bay,  and  I 
fear  that  unless  some  compensation  is  given  them  for  the  lands  they  have  tha? 
again  been  deprived  of  that  whole  tribe  will  follow  their  chief.  I  have  found  it 
a  difficult  task  to  make  these  tribes  an  agricultural  people;  they  have  all  the 
superstition  and  natural  aversion  to  labor  found  in  the  Indians  everywhere,  and 
though  they  will  till  the  soil  and  work  for  immediate  results,  they  fail  to  see 
the  necessity  or  economy  of  providing  for  the  future  by  making  substantia! 
improvements  by  establishing  fixed  rules  of  labor.  These  obstacles  to  their 
advancement  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  removed,  and  they  are  now  gen- 
erally provided  with  good  barns  and  fencing  about  their  farms,  and  comfortable 
dwelling-houses,  and  bid  fair  to  become  a  prosperous  and  happy  people. 

The  farming  operations  of  this  agency  for  the  present  year  will  sum  up  as 
follows  :  whole  number  of  acres  under  fence,  estimated  at  1,492.     (Thia  includes 
only  about  one-eighth  of  the  farming  lands  upon  this  agency.)     This  is  divided 
as  follows : 
Cultivated  by  the  government  for  seed,  for  forage,  for  Indian 

department,  stock,  &c 124  acres. 

In  pasture 461     " 

In  meadow,  (timothy) 42     ** 

Cultivated  by  Indians 865     " 

The  probable  crop  this  year  we  estimate  as  follows :  1,525  bushels  of  wheat ; 
400  bushels  of  peas;  12,800  bushels  of  oats ;  49,000  bushels  of  potatoes ;  770 
bushels  of  assorted  vegetables ;  85  tons  of  hay. 

The  crops,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheat,  look  well,  and  all  will  come  up 
to  this  estimate  should  the  weather  not  interfere. 

1'he  wheat  crop,  though  planted  with  great  care,  will  again  prove  a  failure, 
and  will  not  produce  more  than  half  an  average  yield. 

Owing  to  the  continued  failure  of  this  crop  upon  this  agency,  I  have  deen)ed 
it  best  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  barley;  it  is  more  hardy,  hotter  adapted 
to  the  climate  here,  and  the  best  substitute  for  wheat  with  which  we  can  hope 
to  be  successful. 

That  which  we  have  sown  this  season  looks  well,  and  should  it  produce  as 
well  as  it  now  promises  to  do  I  will  increase  the  crop  next  year. 

The  Indians  are  located  upon  four  tracts  of  land,  known  as^^e  CJpper  and 
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Lower  Klamath,  and  home  or  agency  farms.  The  first  two  are  distant  ahout 
eight  miles  from  the  agency  or  home  farm,  and  about  five  miles  from  each  other. 

The  Klamath  farm  is  about  two  miles  from  the  agency ;  upon  it  are  located 
the  Chasta,  Scoton,  and  Umpqua  Indians  only;  upon  the  others  are  the  coast 
tribes  and  bands,  twelve  in  number,  and  the  Bogue  River  Indians.  For  con- 
venience and  to  economise  time  I  have  put  up  shops  on  each^of  the  first  two 
farms,  in  addition  to  those  already  at  the  agency,  and  the  blacksmith  and  car- 
penter are  employed  alternately  at  each  of  these  places,  as  circumstances  and 
the  good  of  the  service  will  require.  I  have  discharged  the  blacksmith,  and 
employed  in  his  stead  an  Indian  who  has  served  several  years'  apprenticeship 
in  the  shop  and  become  thoroughly  competent.  I  have  now  in  employ  in  the 
shop  and  on  the  farms  other  apprentices,  who,  as  they  become  competent,  I  will 
substitute  for  white  employes. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  having  good  wagon  roads  to  and  from  the  several 
farms  upon  this  agency,  I  have,  during  the^past  year,  constructed  a  substantial 
one,  running  through  the  entire  settled  portion  of  the  reserve,  and  to  the  head 
of  tide  water  on  the  Depot  Sluugh,  placing  good,  strong  ferries  at  each  cross- 
ing of  the  Siletz  river — whole  distance  about  25  miles.  This  road  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  important  improvements  that  has  been  made  upon  this  agency, 
the  want  of  it  having  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  fanning  operations  in  the 
past. 

The  labor  in  making  it  (amounting  to  2,800  days'  work)  was  performed 
entirely  and  voluntarily  by  the  Indians,  they  receiving  subsistence,  in  part, while 
actually  engaged  in  its  construction. 

They  have,  also,  during  the  past  fall  and  winter,  made  the  rails  for,  and 
put  up,  in  a  substantial  manner,  over  5,000  yards  of  fence,  principally  on  new 
ground,  but,  in  instances,  replacing  old  picket  and  post-rail  fencing  that  had 
become  so  decayed  as  to  afford  but  little  protection  to  their  crops. 

These,  and  many  other  improvements,  which  I  have  not  space  here  to  enu- 
merate, have  kept  us  all  very,  very  busy,  and  the  Indians  have  had  but  little 
time  to  practice  their  superstitious  customs,  or  indulge  in  their  old  mode  of 
life. 

I  enclose  herewith,  my  annual  return  of  farming,  wealth,  population,  &c.,  for 
the  past  year. 

The  school,  provided  for  in  part  by  treaty  with  Chasta,  Scoton,  and  Umpquas, 
I  am  enabled  to  report  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

During  the  winter,  one  of  the  boys  (Jerry  Cass)  and  one  of  the  girls,  (Lilly,) 
both  of  whom  had  been  in  the  school  since  its  organization,  were  married  and 
removed  to  the  agency,  where  I  have  built  them  a  house,  and  furnished  them 
with  utensils  sufficient  to  live  in  a  civilized  way. 

This  boy  being  a  very  apt  mechanic,  naturally,  I  have  placed  him  in  the 
carpenter  shop,  at  a  nominal  salary,  with  a  view  to  his  learning  the  trade.  He 
bas,  thus  far,  shown  a  commendable  skill  and  industry  in  that  capacity,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  a  useful  man.  Several  others,  now  in  the  school,  are  large 
enough  to  be  placed  at  useful  trades,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
means  at  my  disposal  are  too  limited  to  admit  of  my  doing  so. 

A  new  building  is  very  much  needed  for  the  school ;  the  one  now  in  use, 
besides  being  too  small,  is  very  old  and  dilapidated,  and  not  worth  further 
repairing. 

The  saw-mill  I  have  had  thoroughly  repaired,  and  it  is  now  in  good  run- 
ning order.  It  has  cut  for  the  Indians,  and  for  use  in  the  shops,  since  Novem- 
ber last,  about  38,000  feet  of  assorted  lumber ;  it  is  not  running  at  present,  in 
consequence  of  low  stage  of  water. 

The  portable  flouring  mill  is  in  good  order  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet 
all  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  has  much  improved  during  the  past 
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year.  We  have  had  lees  diseases  of  a  syphilitic  character  to  contend  with* 
Contagious  diseases  have  carried  off  a  few,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  prevail  to 
some  extent;  yet  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  general  health  of  the  Indians  u 
much  better  than  at  any  time  since  I  have  first  known  them. 

A  hospital,  where  the  sick  could  be  received  and  properly  cared  for,  is  very 
much  needed,  as  giving  them  medicines  in  their  camps  is,  in  many  eaves,  a 
waste  of  drugs,  and  not  productive  of  much  good. 

This  agency  being  located  in  the  Coast  range,  distant  from  Corvallis  aboat 
45  miles,  has  no  outlet  to  the  white  settlements  except  by  a  pack  trail  through 
the  mountains,  which  becomes  impassable  at  times  in  the  winter,  and  by  a 
circuitous  and  more  expensive  one  via  the  head  of  tide-water,  ou  the  Jaqnina 
bay,  the  latter  making  the  distance  to  Corvallis  (the  nearest  town  on  the  Wil- 
lamette river)  nearly  double  that  of  the  former,  making  it  exceedingly  difficoh 
and  expensive  to  procure  supplies  for  the  Indians.  In  view  of  the  great  dis- 
advantages, of  which  you  are  awa^e  we  labor  under  from  this  fact,  I  have 
marked  out  a  site  for  a  road  leading  from  the  southern  terminus  of  the  agency 
road,  across  the  mountains,  and  intersecting  the  J  aquina  road  at  Thornton  creek. 
(distance  about  seven  miles,)  and  have  commenced  work  upon  it,  with  such  In- 
dians as  can  be  spared  from  their  farms. 

It  will  require  considerable  grading  to  make  it  passable  for  wagons  in  the 
winter,  yet  I  hope  to  have  it  completed  by  the  20th  of  next  month. 

We  will  then  have  a  good  wagon  road  leading  from  all  parts  of  the  agency 
to  the  great  thoroughfare  through  the  Willamette  valley,  and  it  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, be  a  saving  to  the  government  of  ten  times  its  cost,  in  the  item  of  trans- 
portation alone. 

In  employing  the  Indians  upon  this  work,  I  will  issue  to  them  rations  ia 
part,  of  beef  and  flour,  which  ratiime,  however,  at  their  present  price,  will  add 
but  little  to  the  expenses  of  the  agency,  and  comparatively  a  trifle,  when  the 
benefits  which  will  be  derived  from  the  road  are  considered. 

I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  some  action  being  taken 
in  regard  to  the  treaties  formally  made  with  the  Coast  tribe  upon  this  agency. 
They  claim,  and  justly,  too,  that  the  government  has  broken  faith  with  then; 
that  it  has  given  them  this  land  in  exchange  for  their  own,  but  has  carried  out 
none  of  the  stipulations  of  their  treaty,  and  that  now  we  have  again  taken  from 
them  a  valuable  portion  of  their  lands  without  consulting  them,  or  giving  tbcm 
any  remuneration. 

Their  treaties  once  ratified,  and  their  location  made  permanent,  the  cause  of 
much  uneasiness  and  discontent  would  be  removed,  and  much  could  be  done  for 
these  tribes,  which,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  it  ia  impossible  to 
accomplish. 

In  closing  this  report,  it  is  due  to  the  several  employes  of  this  agency  to 
state  that  they  have  been  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  dottef. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  SIMPSON. 
Untied  Siates  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Pbrit  Huntington, 

8upe,  Indian  Affairs,  SaUm,  Oregon. 


No.  21. 


SiLBTZ  Indian  Rbsbrvation, 

Oregon,  JtiJy  1,  18  7. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  regulations  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
brief  report  as  teacher  of  the  Indian  school  on  this  reservation  : 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  on  taking  charge  of  this  school  on 
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tbe  Iftt  of  July,  1866,  I  found  it  in  a  very  proaperous  condition  ;  the  scholars 
(five  boys  and  six  girls)  evincing  a  great  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  contained  in  books,  and  also  to  excel  in  the  performance  of  all  kinds  of  labor 
intrusted  to  their  care.  Allow  me  to  state  that  the  scholars  have  made 
reasonable  progress  in  their  studies  during  the  year  just  ended,  in  addition  to 
having  cultivated  a  large  garden,  (by  far  the  best  on  the  reservation,)  sewing, 
knitting,  and  general  household  duties.  The  girls,  nnder  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  have  made  rapid  progress  in  learning  to  ^ew,  knit,  wash,  &c  ,  some  of 
tbem  beiiig  now  able  to  do  work  that  compares  favorably  with  that  of  white 
children  who  have  had  better  advantages. 

The  health  of  the  school  during  the  year  past  hasi  been  tolerably  good.  Three 
of  the  older  scholars  ( two  giils  and  one  boy)  were  discharged  from  the  school  on 
the  13th  of  June  List;  they  are  married  and  keeping  house,  and  give  promise 
of  doing  well.  One  boy  and  one  girl  have  been  added  to  the  number  of  schohun, 
and  bid  fair  to  learn  rapidly. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  DUNBAR,  Teacher. 

Hon.  Bbnj.  Simpson, 

United  i^ tales  Indian  Agent,  Oregon. 


No.  a2. 


Klamath  Agbncv,  June  20,  1867. 

Sir  :  My  annual  report  for  this  year  is  herewith  submitted  My  first  annual 
report  was  submitted  August  6,  1866,  and  on  the  I6th  September  following  I 
left  Ashland  for  the  agency.  On  arriving  there  1  found  that  the  Indians  had 
finished  gathering  wo-cus,  or  the  seed  of  the  pond  lilly,  nnd  a  favorite  article 
of  diet  with  them,  ani  were  engaged  in  erecting  habitations  for  the  winter. 
They  commenced  collecting  wocus  with  more  than  usual  preparation,  employing 
about  100  canoes ;  but  the  crop  proved  to  be  an  unusually  light  one,  and  they 
were  not  able  to  lay  up  as  much  as  usual  for  winter  consumption. 

By  October  1  the  farm  employes  had  completed  the  putting  up  and  covering 
of  25  tons  of  excellent  hay,  to  subsist  the  department  animals  through  the 
winter,  and  the  Indians  were  permitted  to  use  the  scythes  in  providing  hay 
for  their  own  animals 

Upon  examining  the  crop  at  the  time  last  mentioned,  I  found  it  to  exceed  my 
most  sanguine  expectations,  excepting  the  corn  and  beans,  which,  being  put  in 
at  a  late  season,  were  bitten  by  the  frost  about  the  20th  of  September.  Oats, 
wheat,  bearded  and  pearl  barley,  turnips,  cabbage,  carrots,  beets,  onions,  pota- 
toes, artichokes,  and  peas  did  extremely  well,  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
season  when  planted.  The  wheat,  of  which  there  was  but  little,  stood  six  feet 
high.  Turnips  were  many  of  them  thirteen  inches  in  circumference;  and  every- 
thing, except  the  two  articles  mentioned  above,  looks  thrifty  and  flourishing.  The 
crop  was  not  extensive,  but  sufficiently  so  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  climate 
and  soil  of  the  new  reservation  are  suited  to  the  production  of  a  large  range  of 
garden  vegetables  and  cereals.  This,  of  course,  was  the  principal  purpose,  as 
at  the  late  season  operations  were  commenced  little  else  could  be  expected,  with 
the  limited  means  at  my  disposal. 

The  Snake  Indians  mentioned  in  my  report  of  September,  1866,  and  prior  to 
that  time,  as  having  been  placed,  with  my  permission,  on  the  reservation  by 
Major  W.  V.  Rinehart,  commanding  Fort  Klamath,  I  met  at  the  agency  on  the 
3d  of  October,  and  had  a  talk  with  them.  Prior  to  the  council  I  had  but  little 
confidence  in  their  professions  of  friendship,  and  suspected  that  their  only  desire 
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was  to  obtain  permisBion  to  remain  40  or  50  miles  from  the  agency,  in 
Sprague  River  valley,  where  they  could  communicate  with  hostile  parties  of 
their  people,  and  also  to  secure  promise  of  winter  supplies.  They  professed 
friendship,  said  their  hearts  were  good,  and  they  only  asked  winter  subsistence 
and  permission  to  remain  in  Sprague  River  valley.  I  told  them  I  would  require 
them  to  come  down  to  Council  Grove,  near  the  agency,  where  they  could  be 
cared  for  and  protected.  This  they  agreed  to  do,  and  again  assuring  me  that 
they  talked  with  a  "  straight  tongue,"  the  council  closed ;  and  on  the  night  suc- 
ceeding they  left  the  reservation,  taking  with  them  some  horses  and  guns  belong- 
ing to  the  Yahooskins  and  Klamaths,  and  a  train  sent  out  by  Captain  Sprague 
to  convey  their  property  to  Council  Grove  returned,  and  a  hostile  force  was 
sent  out  instead. 

The  Klamaths  had  for  some  time  been  expecting  a  raid  into  their  country  bj 
the  Snakes,  and  now  became  more  fearful  than  ever.  Some  Snake  spies  were 
actually  seen  on  the  confines  of  the  reservation,  some  horses  were  stolen  from 
the  Modocs,  and  I  became  convinced  that  danger  was  imminent.  Early  ia 
October  I  commenced  the  fortification  of  the  agency  buildingd,  which  were  com- 
pleted. J  made  a  requisition  on  Captain  Sprague  for  four  men  to  garrison  the 
fort  thus  constructed.  The  men  were  readily  furnished,  in  accordance  with  mj 
request,  and  some  arms  were  also  provided  for  friendly  Indians  to  use  in  case  of 
extremity ;  and  the  Indians,  convinced  of  a  determination  to  continue  opera- 
tions at  the  agency,  were  much  encouraged.  Up  to  the  falling  of  snow,  in 
December,  the  plow  continued  running,  and  twenty  acres  of  wheat  were  sown. 
In  December  some  sickness  prevailed,  and  a  few  Klamaths  died. 

With  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  towards  the  close  of  this  month  the  mountains 
east  were  blocked,  and  the  Indians  ceased  to  apprehend  any  danc^er  from  the 
Snakes.  About  this  time  some  excitement  was  occasioned  by  Chief  Mashen- 
kasket,  of  the  Yahooskins,  attempting  to  depose  High  Chief  La  Lakes;  bnt 
the  revolution  was  stayed  and  harmony  again  secured.  Early  in  January  the 
lake  became  frozen,  and  remained  so  until  the  1st  of  April,  during  which  time 
the  Indians  suffered  much  for  the  want  of  suitable  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
blankets,  and  towards  the  close  of  February  and  until  the  middle  of  Msrcb 
there  was  an  actual  want  of  provisions  that  occasioned  much  suffering.  Is;»ne9 
of  shorts  from  the  small  supply  on  hand  were  made  from  time  to  time ;  bat  thi^ 
was  not  adequate  to  the  demand.  About  the  15th  of  March  fish  commenced 
running  in  Lost  river,  in  greater  numbers  than  before  for  many  years,  and  the 
Indians  flocked  thither,  leaving  the  old  and  decrepit  and  most  needy  behind,  to 
whom  I  issued  most  of  the  remaining  flour.  Early  in  April  operations  were 
commenced  on  the  farm.  Five  acres  of  the  fall  wheat  having  been  preyed  upon 
in  the  fall  by  birds  and  squirrels,  proved  to  be  very  scattering,  and  was  ploughed 
up  and  turnips  and  carror.s  substituted.  The  oxen  came  out  of  the  winter  in 
excellent  condition,  the  hay  having  proved  to  be  a  splendid  article,  and  wen* 
kept  busy  until  the  1st  of  June,  at  which  time  planting  ceased,  with  forty  acres 
planted,  as  follows :  Wheat.  17  acres ;  pearl  barley,  10  acres ;  turnips,  carrot*, 
beets,  potatoes,  parsnips,  cabbage,  lettuce,  &c.,  13  acres. 

The  crops  now  look  well.  Everything  planted  is  up  beautifully,  and  I  confi* 
dently  expect  a  fine  harvest.  The  crops  have  a  decided  advantage  over  tho^e 
of  last  year,  having  been  put  in  nearly  a  month  earlier,  and  hence  of  couiw 
will  mature  befoi-e  the  frosts  of  autumn  are  severe  enough  to  bite  or  rust. 

The  Modocs  are  in  their  own  country,  bordering  Clear  lake,  and,  like  the 
Klamaths,  Yahooskins,  and  Snakes,  are  engaged  in  collecting  roots,  which 
abound  throughout  the  country.  The  Indians,  being  fearful  lest  the  SnAke> 
make  a  raid  into  their  country  for  purpose  of  pillage  and  plunder,  are  scattered 
over  the  reservation  in  large  parties,  each  strong  enough  to  make  quite  a  re^i^- 
ance  in  case  of  attack. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Klamath  country,  on  the  old  reservation.  i# 
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coveted  by  the  whites,  who  are  claiming  certain  parts  of  it.  As  yet  uo  per- 
maoent  improvements  have  been  made,  except  the  putting  in  of  a  ferry  on 
Link  river,  under  the  auspices  of  the  military  department,  I  believe,  and  I  have 
expostulated  against  the  making  of  any  until  the  Indians  receive  a  payment  for 
their  land,  under  the  treaty,  as  the  taking  up  of  land  which  they  consider  their 
own  would  be  sure^  to  occasion  hard  feelings  on  their  part. 

The  Indians  are'  yet  hopeful  that  ere  long  operations  will  be  commenced  under 
the  treaty  of  1864.  The  operations  on  the  farm  encourage  them  much,  and  I 
think  they  will  strive  to  remain  faithful  to  their  promises  made  at  the  treaty. 
Furnished  with  proper  implements  and  duly  managed,  they  will  soon  become  an 
agricultural  people.  They  look  upon  the  whites  as  superior  beings,  and  their 
greatest  ambition  is  to  emulate,  and  1  think  would,  under  good  rules  and  regu- 
lations, do  away  with  their  savage  habits  and  customs  to  a  great  exteut  and 
adopt  those  of  civilized  people.  Those  of  them  who  have  been  employed  on 
the  farm  have  done  their  duty  faithfully.  I  have  also  been  signally  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  industrious  and  faithful  white  laborers  in  every 
instance.  Mr.  S.  D.  Whitemore,  acting  as  farmer,  particularly  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  faithful  maimer  in  which  he  has  transacted  his  duties. 

Captain  F.  B.  Sprague,  commanding  Fort  Klamath,  has  always  responded 
cheerfully  to  such  demands  as  I  have  made,  and  my  thanks  are  due  him  for  his 
valuable  assistance. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  APPLEGATE, 
United  ika(e9  Indian  Agent, 

Hon.  J.  H.  Perit  Huntington, 

Superintendent  Indian  ^airs  in  Oregon, 


No.  23. 


Ai.sBA  Indian  Sub  agency,  Coast  Reservation, 

Oregon,  June  25,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual  report : 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  affairs  of  this  agency  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  We  have  the  prospect  of  a  bountiful  crop  this  year,  and 
the  Indians  at  this  agency  appear  to  be  contented  and  happy,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  taking  an  interest  in  cultivating  and  improving  their  homes,  to  which 
they  begin  to  look  as  their  chief  means  of  subsistence.  They  are  building  good 
substantial  dwelling  houses,  and  many  other  improvements.  The  Coose  and 
Umpqua  tribes  of  Indians  have  a  much  larger  and  better  crop  of  every  kind  this 
year  tnan  they  ever  had  before,  which  all  looks  very  well. 

The  Alsea  tribe  of  Indians,  living  on  Alsea  bay,  nine  miles  north  of  this 
agency,  have  put  in  a  crop  of  25  acres,  planted  in  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
which  will  be  sufficient  with  the  fish  they  catch,  elk,  and  other  wild  meats  they 
kill  in  the  mountains,  for  their  winter  subsistence. 

The  Syouslaw  tribe  of  Indians,  living  40  miles  south  of  this  agency,  have  in 
cultivation,  at  Syouslaw  river,  about  30  acres  planted  in  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  That,  with  the  fish  they  catch,  and  the  wild  game  they  kill,  will 
be  sufficient  for  food  for  them  during  the  coming  winter.  They  are  industrious 
and  well  disposed  Indians ;  they  make  their  living  without  any  expense  to  the 
government  and  very  little  trouble  to  the  agent.  The  Alseas  are  a  lower  class 
of  Indians,  not  so  much  inclined  to  farm  as  the  other  Indians  under  my  control, 
but  they  built  several  good  frame  houses  last  spring;  they  weather  boarded 
and  covered  them  with  clapboards.     The  Coose  and  Umpqua  tribes  are  indus- 
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tious  and  well  disposed.  They  complain  verj  much  at  not  haying  aschool  here  for 
their  children,  au  they  say  they  were  promised  one  when  they  were  moved  to  this 
place.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  school  provided 
for  them  at  this  agency ;  and  also  some  medicines  furnished  for  them,  which  can 
be  givei\  to  them  by  the  agent  or  farmer,  when  any  one  of  them  happen  to  be 
sick  and  in  need  of  it.  As  for  a  detailed  report  of  farming,  I  will  refer  you  to 
the  farmer's  report  accompanying  this ;  and  I  would  recommend  that  four  yoke 
of  work  oxen  be  furnished  this  agency,  as  four  yoke  of  tho:4e  now  on  hand  are 
very  old,  broken  down  and  unfit  for  anything  but  beef  for  the  [ndiaiia.  Thi« 
reservation  extends  about  50  miles  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  16  miles  back  from 
the  ocean.  It  is  a  rough,  mountainous  country ;  it  abounds  with  elk,  deer,  bear, 
and  other  animals.  The  ocean  abounds  with  plenty  of  fidh  of  every  kind,  and 
also  mussels,  clams,  and  rock  oysters.  This  is  a  very  desirable  place  for  Indians 
to  live ;  with  such  an  abundance  of  game  in  the  mountains  and  fish  in  the  ocoan 
and  streams  they  need  never  go  hungry.  On  this  reserve  there  is  plenty  ol 
good  laud  for  Indians  to  cultivate  and  live  well,  but  not  enough  to  be  any  induce- 
ment for  whites  to  settle  on.  There  are  about  525  Indians  on  this  reserve; 
they  number  as  follows :  Goose  and  Umpqua  tribes,  242;  Alsea,  150;  Syous- 
laws,  133;  making  in  all,  525  souls. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  COLLINS, 
United  States  Indiun  Sub- Agent, 
J.  H.  Pbrit  Huntington, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Oregon, 


No.  24. 


Hbadquartbrs  Department  of  the  Golumbia, 

Fort  Vancoaoer,  W,  T.,  October  23,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
October  18,  in  regard  to  the  enlistment  of  Indian  scouts,  and  requesting  infor- 
mation as  to  the  length  of  service,  disposition  of  property  captured  fi  om  the 
Snakes,  &c.,  and  am  directed  by  the  general  commanding  to  say  in  reply,  that 
the  scouts  will  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  of  a  cavalry  soldier. 

They  will  be  paid  every  month  if  practicable,  and  will  be  allowed  to  keep  all 
the  stock  and  other  property  captured  from  the  hostile  Indians. 

You  should  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  scouts  the  necessity  of  extermin- 
ating their  old  enemies  as  the  only  means  of  securing  their  peace  and  safety  in 
their  homes.     Such  scouts  as  you  enlist  will  be  discharged  by  the  department 
commander  when  their  services  are  no  longer  required. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L  SANBORN. 
Second  Lieutenant  \^th  Infantry,  A.  A,  A,  General, 
Lieutenant  Wm.  Barrowk, 

Second  U.  S.  Artillery,  Dalles,  Oregon. 

A  true  copy : 

WM.  BARROWE, 
First  Lieutenant,  Second  U,  S  Artillery,  R,  A, 
A  true  copy  : 

JOHN  SMITH. 
U,  S,  Indian  Agent,  Oregon. 
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No.  25. 

Statement  of  Indian  depredations  and  of  conflicts  between  Indians  and  troops 
and  Indians  and  citizens  which  occurred  in  eastern  Oregon^  from  September 
1,  1865,  to  August  10,  1867. 

This  accoant  includes  only  a  statement  of  acts  cominitted  bj  the  Indian 
tribes  in  middle  and  southeastern  Oregon,  and  bj  those  tribes  apon  i\\e  eastern 
and  southern  frontier,  whose  natural  range  includes  parts  of  Nevada,  Idaho, 
and  Utah,  and  the  portion  of  the  State  alluded  to. 

It  has  been  compiled  with  much  care  from  all  sources  of  information,  includ- 
ing the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  state  nothing  as 
certain  which  is  not  well  authenticated.  The  intention  has  been  to  include  all 
acts  of  depredation  and  conflict  between  those  Indians  and  white  men  that  bave 
taken  place  since  my  statement  of  a  similar  nature  made  in  1865,  and  com- 
mences about  the  first  of  September  of  that  year,  where  my  former  account  ter- 
minated. 

The  last  week  in  August,  1865,  all  the  horses  in  the  Toll  Gate,  25  miles  east 
of  Canyon  City,  were  driven  off.  On  the  night  of  August  25,  considerable 
stock  was  stolen  from  Strawberry  valley,  about  18  miles  east  of  Canyon  City, 
and  on  the  following  night  seven  horses  and  about  three  hundred  head  of  cat- 
tle were  driven  from  Indian  creek  within  10  miles  of  Canyon  City.  These 
depredations  were  committed,  as  proved  by  signs  plainly  visible,  by  the  hostile 
bands  of  Snake  Indians  who  infest  the  regions  of  middle  Oregon.  Canyon 
City  is  situated  in  the  mining  region  of  the  Blue  mountains,  about  175  miles 
southeasterly  from  the  Dalles,  on  the  Columbia  river. 

On  the  5th  September  0.  H.  Griffin,  the  manager  of  a  company  of  glass- 
blowers  and  performers,  was  killed  while  prospecting  for  gold  placers  on  the 
waters  of  Malheur  river,  in  eastern  Oregon.  The  company  was  attacked  by 
the  hostile  Snake  Indians  wbo  infest  those  mountains. 

The  Owyhee  Avalanche,  of  Ruby  City,  Idaho,  says  that  about  September 
20,  1865,  a  band  of  Indians  called  at  Gall's  ranch,  on  Jordan  creek,  corralled 
the  attaches,  killed  an  ox,  had  a  feast  and  departed. 

Jordan  creek  heads  in  the  Oro  Fino  mountains.  Owyhee  county,  Idaho,  but 
tbe  settlement  in  Jordan  creek  valley,  a  few  miles  distant,  are  supposed  to  be 
in  southeastern  Oregon. 

The  25th  September,  19  men  of  Captain  Williams's  company,  Oregon  infan- 
try, had  a  fight  with  75  Indians,  near  Harney  lake.  Thomas  Smith,  son  of 
Indian  Agent  John  Smith,  and  a  man  named  Griffin,  were  wounded.  Two  Indi- 
ans were  reported  killed. 

The  last  week  in  September  the  Indians  made  a  raid  on  tbe  Weiser  valley. 
The  Weiser  is  a  tributary  of  Snake  river,  on  the  Idaho  side*  The  main  road 
from  the  Colombia  river  to  Boise  City  passes  it,  and  a  few  farms  are  located 
upon  it.  The  Indians  stole  thirty  head  of  animals;  a  party  pursued  them,  but 
were  driven  back ;  another  party  followed,  had  a  fight,  killed  one  Indian  and 
recovered  the  horses.  The  Indians  escaped  across  Snake  river,  near  Burnt  river, 
and  no  doubt  were  the  Malheur  band  of  Soake  Indians,  who  are  constantly 
committing  depredations  upon  the  Burnt  river  valley. 

October  13,  a  band  of  18  Snakes  were  seen  on  the  Canyon  City  road  driv- 
ing six  American  horses  before  them.  The  Indians  were  well  mounted  and 
armed,  and  settlers  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  farms  in  fear  at  their  approach. 

About  1st  November  Colonel  Baker  returned  to  Camp  Watson,  from  a  30 
days'  scout  through  the  hostile  i-egion,  in  which  a  number  of  Indians  were 
killed  and  eight  Indians  captured.  The  captives  were  turned  over  to  tbe  scouts 
of  the  Warm  Spring  tribe,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  for  safe  keeping.     It 
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was  Raid  they  did  not  forget  the  captives  were  their  hereditary  enemies,  and 
treated  them  accordingly. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1865,  Major  Marshall,  with  500  United 
States  troops,  made  a  scout  through  the  Indian  country  from  the  Red  mooQ- 
tain  to  the  head  of  the  Owyhee,  Christmas  lake,  Harney  lake,  and  from  the 
region  ahout  Stein's  mountain  to  the  Boise  valley.  He  destroyed  over  three 
tons  of  Indian  provisions,  killed  72  Indians,  and  probably  more,  driving  them 
to  their  winter  haunts. 

On  the  8th  November,  the  Snake  Indians  attacked  a  party  of  foaraen  within 
35  miles  of  the  Warm  Springs  reservation.  The  men  were  obliged  Co  abandon 
animals,  provisions  and  camp,  and  fled  for  their  lives,  making  their  escape  while 
the  savages  secured  the  plunder. 

November  18,  Indians  drove  off  stock  from  Robinson's  ranch,  on  Soatb 
Fork  John  Day's  river.  They  were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  Lieutenant 
Barry,  with  a  detachment  from  Colonel  Baker's  command,  stationed  at  Camp 
Watson  ;  five  Indians  were  killed  and  their  camp  broken  up. 

October  30,  Lieutenant  O'Bierue,  of  the  15th  infantry,  captured  an  Indian 
chief,  with  his  wife  and  two  horses,  and  compelled  him  to  guide  the  troopi  to 
Indian  camp  on  the  Owyhee  river,  about  30  miles  distant.  They  approached 
the  camp  in  the  night,  and  attacked  it  towards  morning ;  most  of  the  Indiaoi 
escaped,  but  a  number  were  killed  and  38  horses  captured. 

Late  in  November  an  engagement  was  had  between  troops  and  Indians  near 
Harney  lake  ;  two  soldiers  were  killed,  including  Sergeant  Garber,  whose  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Vancouver  for  burial. 

In  January,  18G6,  a  band  of  Snake  Indians  drove  off  four  head  of  beef  cattle 
from  a  ranch  on  John  Day's  river. 

Early  in  February  a  band  of  Snake  Indians  went  early  one  morning  to  Bab- 
bington's  milk  ranch,  distant  three  miles  from  Ruby  City,  on  the  trail  to  Rey- 
nolds's creek,  and  drove  off  ten  or  eleven  horses.  They  then  went  to  Parson's, 
on  Reynolds's  creek,  where  they  got  two  horses,  and  at  sunrise  were  at  the  Cold 
Spring  station,  half  way  from  Ruby  City  to  Snake  river,  where  they  drove  of 
the  station  keeper,  stole  three  horses,  and  took  all  the  provisions  on  the  premises. 

In  the  early  part  of  February  a  band  of  Indians  appeared  at  Brownlee's  ferrj, 
on  Snake  river,  below  the  mouth  of  Powder  river,  and  then  killed  four  horse?. 

In  the  same  month  the  Malheur  band  of  Snakes  drove  off  the  cattle  from 
"  Miller's  ranch,"  on  Burnt  river,  near  the  mouth.  They  were  pursued,  hut  not 
overtaken.  Hundreds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  taken  from  this  vicinity  eveiy 
season,  and  cannot  be  easily  recovered,  as  the  mountain  fastnesses  are  near  bj, 
where  the  stock  are  readily  concealed,  and  pursuit,  even  in  considerable  numberSi 
is  dangerous. 

In  this  month  Captain  White,  1st  Oregon  cavalry,  stationed  at  Camp  Ljon. 
near  the  Owyhee  mining  region,  went  out  in  search  of  Indiana  (probably  Pi-Ute$ 
and  Snakes)  who  had  been  committing  depredations  in  that  vicinity.  He  had 
a  fight  with  them,  and  lost  one  man  killed  without  gaining  any  special  advantages. 

The  middle  of  February  about  30  Indians  attacked  Hail's  ranch,  in  Jordan 
valley,  and  wounded  Hall  very  severely.  They  drove  off  37  bead  of  cattle  aii*l 
9  horses.  They  met  a  man  on  Cow  creek,  shot  him  in  the  arm,  and  took  h» 
team  from  him. 

February  20,  Captain  Walker,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  pursued  and  0Te^ 
took  Indians  on  Owyhee  river,  and  in  the  fight  which  followed  18  Indians  were 
killed.  Only  three  escaped,  two  of  whom  were  badly  wounded.  They  were 
barricaded  behind  rocks,  upon  which  the  troops  made  a  charge  and  drove  then 
out.  In  this  charge  Corporal  Burke  was  unfortunately  killed.  He  had  been 
in  21  battles  of  the  war  and  had  escaped  unhurt  uutU  now. 

January  11  Captain  Conrad's  command,  California  troops,  had  a  fight  witii 
Indians  under  "Captain  John,"  who  killed  Colonel  McDermit;  35  Indians 
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vere  killed,  indnding  "  Captain  John,"  who  had  Colonel  McDennit's  rifle  in  his 
possession  when  fonnd. 

In  March,  1866,  while  Colonel  Peray,  in  command  at  Camp  Cnrry,  was  absent 
with  65  men  on  a  scout  to  Stein  monntains,  the  Indians  drove  in  the  gnard  left 
at  the  fort.  Thej  attacked  Mr.  Reed,  an  expressman,  and  chased  him  into 
Oamp  Wright. 

In  April  the  Indians  drove  off,  at  one  time,  40  head  of  animals  from  Burnt 
river. 

April  11,  Mr.  Fields,  20  miles  east  of  Canyon  City,  lost  21  head  of  animals, 
stolen  by  Indians. 

About  May  19,  50  Chinamen  were  wending  their  way  across  the  desolate 
region  separating  California  from  Idaho,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Snake 
Indians  and  49  of  them  were  killed  and  horribly  mutilated.  Only  one  escaped 
to  give  a  report  of  the  massacre.  Lieutenant  Pessoon,  with  his  command  of 
Oregon  cavalry,  dashed  to  the  spot  and  found  the  dead  bodies  spread  along  the 
road  for  six  miles.  In  some  places  five  or  six  were  piled  together.  The  bodies 
were  buried  and  the  Indians  pursued,  but  not  overtaken.  Many  other  China* 
men  must  have  been  similarly  murdered,  as  travellers  coming  over  the  road 
afterwards  report  finding  102  unburied  bodies  of  Chinese  lying  exposed  along 
the  route. 

About  the  30th  of  May  Indians  came  within  half  a  mile  of  Boone ville,  one  of 
the  principal  mining  towns  on  Jordan  creek,  Owyhee,  and  stole  65  head  of 
mules  and  horses. 

About  May  25  Beard  and  Miller,  teamsters  from  Chico,  on  Sacramento  river, 
on  their  way  to  Idaho,  lost  421  head  of  cattle  out  of  460.  They  were  drivem 
off  by  the  Snake  Indians. 

Early  in  June  the  Snake  Indians  attacked  the  Buttermilk  ranch,  on  the 
main  travelled  road  up  Snake  river,  near  the  Wieser  river.  They  drove  off 
part  of  a  pack-train  camped  there,  killed  one  horse,  and  shot  several  others. 

About  the  middle  of  June  20  horses  were  stolen  from  War  Eagle  mountain, 
above  Ruby  City. 

June  12  C.  C.  Oassett  was  murdered  near  Ruby  City,  on  his  own  farm.  On 
the  same  raid  the  Indians  drove  off  100  head  of  stock. 

Early  in  July,  1866,  the  Indians  closed  in  around  the  Owyhee  mining  district, 
so  that  prospecting  in  small  parties  became  dangerous.  Mr.  James  Perry,  of 
Michigan,  was  murdered  by  them,  his  arms  and  legs  chopped  off,  and  his  body 
found  pinned  to  the  ground.  A  Mr.  Green  was  reported  as  murd^ed  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  the  same  month  a  company  of  thirty  six  men,  under  Captain  Jennings, 
were  surrounded  by  the  Indians  near  the  Owyhee  river.  Jennings  sent  word 
to  his  friends  in  Owyhee  of  his  situation,  and  a  large  party,  over  200  men,  who 
were  fitted  oat  by  the  citizens  at  an  expense  of  perhaps  $5,000,  went  to  his 
relief  The  Indians  had  abandoned  the  attack  on  the  second  day.  but  the  mea 
had  almost  exhausted  their  ammunition.  Thomas  Cason,  one  of  Jennings 's  men  ^ 
finding  himself  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  built  a  stone  pen,  from  within  which 
he  fought,  killing  15  Indians.  The  second  day  he  was  himself  shot  through 
the  head,  within  his  defence.  In  the  fight  35  Indians  were  killed.  One  of 
Jennings's  men  (Cason)  was  killed,  and  two  were  wounded.  A  man  named 
Saadford,  while  driving  from  Reynolds's  creek  over  the  mountain  to  Ruby  City, 
was.  shot  by  ambushed  Indians,  and  dangerously  wounded. 

On  the  18th  July,  while  Lieutenant  Bernard,  with  27  men  of  United  States 
cavalry,  was  on  a  scout  near  Camp  Watson,  in  middle  Oreeon,  a  detachment 
of  18  men,  under  a  corporal,  came  upon  a  band  of  Indians  drawn  up  in  array, 
and  offering  battle.  He  diarged  upon  them,  killing  nine,  and  not  losing  a 
siogle  man. 

On  the  20th  the  same  detachment  met  force  of  citizen  volunteers  from  PowdSr 
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river,  and,  with  joint  forces,  amounting  to  47  men,  pnrsned  and  poon  overtook 
the  Indians.  There  were  80  warriors,  and  a  white  man,  namod  Bums,  waa 
recognized  among  them.  The  troops  had  met  him  hefore  the  first  fight,  and  had 
no  douht  he  returned  to  warn  the  Indians  and  have  them  in  readiness.  In  the 
second  fight  one  soldier  was  killed.  Three  Indians  were  killed  and  four  were 
captured.  During  several  years  past  it  has  heen  reported  that  white  men  are 
with  the  Malheur  Indians,  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  the  report.    In  the 

same  month  Mr.  Woodward  had  eight stolen  from  Gow  creek,  easteni 

Oregon.  Two  men,  named  Drake  and  Fisher,  while  driving  four-horse  team 
on  the  Ghico  route  to  Idaho,  when  within  six  miles  of  Gamp  McGanj,  were 
ambushed  bj  Indians,  and  both  badly  wounded.  They  were  finally  resened 
by  soldiers  from  the  camp.    They  killed  several  Indians. 

August  10,  Gaptain  Walker,  with  15  United  States  infantty,  pursued  Pautioe, 
the  Snake  chief,  and  a  large  band  of  warriors.  They  attacked  them,  but  were 
driven  back,  Gaptain  Walker  having  had  a  horse  killed  under  him  in  the  figfau 

August  20,  Indians  attacked  Hay  ranch,  on  Burnt  river,  while  the  men 
belonging  to  the  place  were  a  mile  off  running  their  mowing  machine.  Thej 
took  12  pair  of  blankets,  and  all  the  grub  in  camp,  valued  at  S300. 

The  25th  of  August  Indians  visited  Gamp  Watson,  under  command  of  Colood 
Baker,  United  Stales  army,  and  stole  54  head  of  mules  from  him  and  18  beef 
cattle.  They  stole  stage  stock  at  Rock  creek,  near  by,  and  fired  on  a  party  of 
prospectors  at  Dixie  creek,  near  Ganyon  Gity,  killing  one  man  and  driving  tbe 
rest  to  camp. 

On  Sunday,  August  12,  Samuel  Leonard,  a  miner  at  Mormon  basin,  south  of 
Powder  river,  was  murdered  on  Ganyon  creek,  a  tributary  of  Malheur  river,  ud 
outlet  from  Mormon  basin.  Two  of  them  were  attacked  while  fishing ;  the  other 
escaped, 

August  20,  while  a  party  of  prospectors  were  camped  near  Ganyon  City,  and 
asleep — as  they  supposed  in  security,  being  surrounded  by  miners'  camps  and 
farm-houses — they  were  fired  upon  by  hostile  Indians.  Mat  Wilson  was  instantlj 
killed,  and  Da%nd  Graham  severely  wounded.  Assistance  waa  asked  of  troops 
at  Gamp  Watson,  near  by,  to  pursue  and  punish  the  murderers,  but  they  could 
give  no  aid,  as  the  main  force  was  absent  pursuing  Indians  who  had  committed 
other  depredations. 

The  next  night  a  company  of  seven  men  intercepted  a  party  of  Indians  dririnf 
off  cattle,  and  saved  the  cattle,  but  the  Indians  escaped  in  liie  darkness. 

James  Grett,  a  teamster,  was  shot  by  Indians,  on  the  17th  August,  on  the 
road  between  Wagontown  and  Baxter's  ranch,  on  Jordan's  creeks  Owyhee. 
The  Indians  stole  his  team. 

About  the  last  of  September  the  Malheur  band  of  Snakes  went  to  Glarks- 
ville,  a  mining  camp  on  Glark's  creek,  a  tributary  of  Burnt  river,  and  broke 
open  a  stable  in  the  night,  stealing  six  horses.  Two  horses  were  taken  from  the 
Galifomia  House,  on  Burnt  river.  The  expressman  from  Mormon  basin,  a  rieb 
mining  district  in  the  mountains,  above  Glark's  creek,  was  pursued  and  fired  oa 
while  on  his  way  to  Auburn.  Five  head  of  horses  were  stolen  from  Olover'i 
ferry,  on  Snake  river,  at  mouth  of  Powder  river. 

A  detadiment  of  ten  men  of  company  M,  Captain  Hunt,  United  States  ansj* 
under  Lieutenant  Fatten,  had  a  brush,  September  27,  with  15  Indians  at  Dnader 
and  Blixen  creek,  30  miles  south  of  Malheur  lake.  Six  Indians  were  killed  aad 
many  wounded.    Lieutenant  Fatten  had  one  man  and  four  horses  wounded. 

Last  of  October,  Indians  stole  11  head  of  horses  from  a  party  of  proepectoR. 
camped  at  Rock  creek,  on  Snake  river. 

About  25th  of  October  a  camp  of  men,  engaged  in  burning  charcoal  near  Bsbj 
City,  was  entered  and  robbed  by  Indians  while  the  men  were  aw«y  at  woik« 

November  1,  Gaptain  Walker  wrote  from  Fort  Smith  that  he  baa  F 
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Itodiaa  cbase,  ia  which  he  had  killed  foar  Indians  and  wounded  three  or  fonr 
more.     The  band  of  Indians  met  numbered  25  or  30. 

In  November  the  Indians  entered  Flint  district,  Owyhee,  only  six  miles  from 
Baby  City,  and  stole  two  horses ;  also  breaking  and  destroying  everything  they 
could  damage. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  Indians  visited  a  ranch  belonging  to  Mr. 
Fields,  South  Fork  John  Day  river,  and  drove  off  three  head  of  cattle.  They 
were  pursued  by  Lieutenant  Barry  of  Colonel  Baker's  command,  and  when  over* 
taken  by  him  they  were  camped  and  employed  drying  the  beef  they  had  killed. 
They  were  surprised  and  several  killed  and  wounded,  and  three  horses  captured, 
one  just  stolen  from  the  stage  company.  Their  camp  was  destroyed  *and  much 
material. 

During  the  latter  part  of  November,  Indians  made  a  raid  on  farmers  living  on 
the  Oregon  side  of  Snake  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Owyhee,  and  drove  off 
ten  bead  of  horses. 

About  the  same  time,  Indians  fired  on  loaded  teams  entering  Owyhee  mines 
from  Snake  river  by  the  main  road.  A  man  named  McCov  was  killed,  another 
named  Adams  wounded,  and  only  one  teamster  escaped  unhurt.  McCoy  leaves 
a  family.  The  animals,  wagons  and  property,  valued  at  $3,000,  were  destroyed. 
In  going  from  Snake  river  to  Owyhee,  after  crossing  the  river  and  passing  over 
Ihv  oc  five  miles  of  saee  plain,  the  wagon  road  crosses  a  rocky  divide  to  Bey* 
nolds's  creek,  ainl  ■lana  through  rocky  ravines  where  a  few  Indians  in  ambush 
can  conunand  the  road. 

In  November  the  Indians  also  fired  at  a^glii.apon  the  Owyhee  ferry,  killing 
one  horse.  Another  night  they  fired  on  a  detacamipall  of  cavalry,  exchanging 
shots  with  the  guard.  Fourteen  head  of  cattle  were  drrr^m  off  by  them  from 
Sinkee  creek,  which  heads  with  Jordan  creek  in  the  Oro  Fino  BMuntains  and 
runs  east  to  Snake  river,  while  Jordan  creek  runs  west  to  the  Owyhee.  Some 
of  the  Owyhee  quartx  mills  are  on  Sinkee  creek  and  some  on  Jordan  creek. 

In  the  autumn,  Jeff.  Standeffer,  with  a  party  of  sixty-eight  Idaho  miners, 
were  upon  a  prospecting  tour  on  the  upper  waters  of  Snake  river.  Bruce  Smith 
and  eleven  men  were  absent  from  the  main  party  prospecting.  While  one  of 
the  eleven  was  searching  for  the  track  of  the  main  party  his  comrades  were 
attacked  by  Indians,  as  he  saw  when  returning.  Making  his  way  to  the  main 
body  he  reported  the  facts.  The  company  found  the  camp  of  the  ten  lost  men, 
all  of  whom  had  been  murdered.  The  names  of  those  of  the  ten  ascertained 
are  Bruce  Smith,  Edward  Riley,  David  Conklin,  William  Strong,  and  George 
Ackleaon. 

On  the  Big  Bow  river  the  main  company  were  attacked  by  300  Indians. 
In  the  fight  which  ensued  nine  Indians  were  killed.  Of  the  whites  Colonel 
Rice  and  William  Smith  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 

Early  in  November,  Lieutenant  McKay,  for  a  long  time  physician  of  Warm 
Springs  reservation,  raised  a  company  of  70  scouts  from  among  the  Warm 
Springs  Indians,  who  are  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Snake*  Indians.  They 
were  mustered  into  the  service  under  an  act  of  Congress,  and  proceeded  on  a 
winter  scout  through  the  hostile  regions  of  middle  Oregon.  Lieutenant  McKay, 
himself  partly  of  Indian  extraction,  has  great  influence  with  his  men,  who  are 
especially  exasperated  against  the  Snakes  because  of  the  murder  of  their  chief 
by  them  while  holding  a  talk  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

The  15th  of  November  a  small  band  of  Indians  were  detected  driving  off  cat- 
tle from  Dean  and  Bayley's  ranch,  on  Dixie  creek,  Idaho  Territory.  The  cattle 
stampeded  at  a  mining  ditch  and  were  recaptured. 

October  27,  troops  consisting  of  21  men,  1st  Oregon  infantry,  and  5  Indian 
Klamath  scouts,  under  Lieutenant  Oatman,  and  27  Ist  Oregon  cavalry,  under 
Lieutenant  Small,  had  a  fight  with  a  band  of  hostile  Snake  Indians  near 
Lake  Abbott,  in  the  Klamath  country,  southern  Oregon.    The  Indians  had 
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80  choBen  their  poeition  that  tbe  troops  were  obliged  to  dinnoiint  to  ittack 
them.  The  fight  lasted  one  and  a  half  hour,  and  14  Indians  were  killed  and 
many  wounded. 

November  8,  Indians  attacked  the  Owyhee  stage  within  four  miles  of  Snake 
river,  probably  in  the  rocky  cafion  before  mentioned.  Concealed  among  the  rocb 
they  nred  upon  the  stage,  killing  a  passenger  named  Wilcox.  Another  pas- 
senger named  Harrington  was  woanded  in  the  hip,  and  Walteraiire,  the  driver, 
was  wounded  in  the  side.  The  driver  ran  his  team  two  miles,  pnrsned  by  Indi- 
ans firing  on  the  stage,  and  answered  by  passengers  who  were  armed.  Fmaflf 
the  wheel-horses  were  shot  and  the  passengers  ran  for  their  lives.  Betaraiog 
with  assistance  they  found  the  body  of  Wilcox  horribly  mutilated,  scalped,  and 
with  the  heart  cut  out.     The  mail  bags  were  cut  open  and  the  mail  scattered. 

On  the  20tfa  November  a  party  of  hunters  camped  on  Canyon  creek,  some  six 
or  eight  miles  from  Canyon  city,  were  attacked  by  12  Indians,  and  J.  Kester 
killed.  Indians  came  within  one  mile  of  Canyon  City,  and  being  discovered  pie- 
paring  to  attack  a  house,  they  were  driven  off. 

Early  in  December  a  pack  train  was  stolen  by  Indians  from  near  Gamp  Wat* 
son,  on  the  Canyon  City  road.  They  were  pnrsned  by  a  detachment  of  20 
men  of  Colonel  Baker's  command,  under  Sergeant  Conner,  and  overtaken 
during  a  violent  snow  storm,  70  miles  from  the  post,  towards  daylight.  A 
charge  was  made  on  them  while  packing  up  to  pursue  their  jovrney.  Tbe 
Indians  stood  their  ground  for  awhile,  but  their  rifles  became  damp  and  snapped 
fire,  and  the  troops  drew  sabres  and  closed  in  on  them,  killed  14  men  and 
captured  5  women.  All  the  stolen  mules  were  recovered  except  two  that  had 
been  killed,  and  10  Indian  horses  were  taken.  A  large  amount  ci  dried  nwat 
and  supplies  were  destroyed. 

Late  in  November,  in  a  conflict  between  the  troops  and  Snake  Indians  near 
Fort  Klamath,  10  Snake  Indians  were  killed  by  the  troops,  and  3  more  br 
the  friendly  Klamath  and  Moadocs  who  accompanied  them. 

December  16,  20  Indians  attacked  the  Cow  Creek  ranch,  (probablv  in  Jo^ 
dan  valley,)  and  had  possession  of  the  stable,  from  which  they  fired  volleji 
upon  tbe  house.  They  stole  all  the  cattle  on  the  place,  but  they  were  followed 
and  the  animals  recaptured.  The  house  was  riddled  with  bullets  and  arrows. 
One  of  their  party  spoke  English,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  Frenchman. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  General  Crook  left  Fort  Boise  with  a  squad  of 
men,  and  proceeded  towards  Owyhee  and  Malheur  rivers  to  pnnish  depredating 
Indians.  He  followed  Indian  signs  up  the  Owyhee  river,  and  found  a  body  of 
70  or  80  warriors  who  came  out  for  a  square  fight.  He  had  only  30  soldieif 
and  10  or  12  friendly  Indians  to  engage  in  the  fight,  as  10  men  were  left 
to  guard  his  camp.  The  fight  lasted  until  mid-day,  when  the  Indians  broke 
and  scattered  in  night,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  country  snceesaM 
pursuit  was  impossible.  Twenty-five  or  30  Indians  are  said  to  have  been 
tdlled,  some  squaws  and  children  were  captured,  and  about  30  mnles  and  hones 
were  taken.  Sergeant  O'Toole  was  mortally  wounded  by  two  arrows,  and 
died  the  second  day  after  the  fight.  He  had  been  engaged  in  2S  battles  of  the 
rebellion,  and  had  hitherto  escaped  unhurt 

In  January,  1867,  the  Indians  attacked  two  men  who  were  hnntiog  in  Boiw 
valley,  and  took  their  horses ;  a  man  named  Qlass  was  wonnded  in  the  ana. 

Lieutenant  McKay  reports  that  on  the  6th  January,  1867,  his  command  of 
Indian  scouts  attacked  a  camp  of  hostile  Snake  Indians  in  middle  Oregon,  killed 
tJbree  Indians  and  captured  three  horses.  They  also  took  considerable  amaa- 
nition.  He  found  that  Pau-li-he,  the  Snake  war  chief,  was  camped  mod  fortified 
upon  the  mountain  near  by,  and  the  command  climbed  2,000  feet  to  the  paiot 
of  roeks  where  he  was  stationed  and  fought  all  day,  killing  three  Snake  Indiana 
in  their  hiding  holes.  One  man  and  three  horses  of  Lieutenant  McKay's  soovt* 
were  wounded,  and  they  retired  to  recruit.     At  dusk  same  day  tbe  «Mt 
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aCarted  again  and  travelled  until  1  a.  m.  in  a  snow-storm,  finding  a  camp  of  hos- 
tile Indians,  which  was  attacked  at  daylight,  killing  12  and  capturing  three 
children.  The  same  day  they  found  and  attacked  another  camp,  killing  eight 
and  taking  three  prisoners.  The  snow  was  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep, 
and  they  found  it  impossible  to  follow  up  Pau-li-he's  retreat  without  forage  for 
their  animals,  and  that  could  not  be  supplied.  The  exhaustion  of  their  horses 
compelled  them  to  desist,  but  the  results  of  the  scout  were  28  of  the  enemy 
kUled,  8  prisoners,  3  horses  and  5  rifles,  3  pounds  of  powder,  with  furs  and 
skins.     The  scouts  fought  well. 

Lieutenants  McKay  and  Darraeh,  in  giving  a  personal  account  of  their  expe- 
dition, relate  that  their  commands  killed  14  women  and  children,  which  was 
done  in  accordance  with  written  and  verbal  instructions  from  headquarters  of  the 
military  district,  and  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  Indian  scouts,  who  remon- 
strated against  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  Snakes  in  their  next  inroad  would 
naturally  murder  their  own  wives  and  children  in  revenge.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren killed  were  very  small. 

About  the  middle  of  January  General  Crook  had  a  fight  with  a  large  party 
of  hostile  Snakes  at  Stein's  mountain,  15  miles  from  the  Owyhee  ferry,  on  the 
California  road.  Indian  scouts  with  his  command  came  in  and  reported  that 
they  had  discovered  a  hostile  camp,  which  was  reached  and  attacked  at  dawn. 
Sixty  Snakes  were  killed  and  some  30  prisoners  were  taken,  and  37  horses. 
One  Hanson,  a  citizen,  was  killed  in  the  charge. 

Soon  after.  General  Crook  discovered  a  small  camp  of  17  Indians,  five  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  remainder  taken  prisoners.  An  Indian  was  found  in 
arms  who  had  been  captured  and  released  on  his  promise  to  be  good  in  future. 
He  was  killed.  • 

During  these  fights  it  is  reported  that  several  women  and  children  were  killed, 
at  which  General  Crook  was  very  indignant. 

At  the  same  time  they  stole  one  horse  from  Tompkins,  and  a  few  days  pre- 
vious stole  cattle  from  Riley's  ranch,  13  miles  from  Canyon  City. 

March  23d,  General  Crook  lost  most  of  his  animals,  stolen  by  the  Indians 
while  he  was  in  camp  on  Dunder  and  Blixen  creek,  in  southeastern  Oregon. 
They  crept  upon  the  stock  to  the  number  of  30,  about  2  o'clock  a.  m.,  while 
they  were  herded  as  usual,  and  shooting  arrows  into  the  herd  stampeded  90 
head,  35  of  whom  were  recovered. 

At  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  March  25th,  as  the  Boise  and  Owyhee  stage  was  coming 
down  the  ravine  towards  Snake  river  from  Reynold's  creek,  it  was  attacked  by 
eight  ambushed  Indians.  The  driver,  William  Younger,  was  mortally  wounded, 
but  the  stage  continued  in  the  Rocky  road,  followed  by  Indians  firing  upon  it 
and  the  unarmed  passengers. 

At  the  breaking  of  the  breeching  the  Indians  came  close  upon  them,  and  the 
passengers  cut  the  horses  loose,  some  mounting  them  and  some  on  foot  hurrying 
to  the  ferry.  One,  named  Ullman,  was  overtaken  and  shot  through  the  heart. 
The  mail  was  cut  open  and  scattered. 

March  22d,  Indians  killed  a  cow  on  Ray's  farm,  upon  Reynold's  creek,  and 
on  the  25th,  drove  off  22  head  of  his  cattle.  Probably  same  who  attacked  the 
BtAge. 

April  25th,  eight  Snake  Indians  made  a  raid  upon  Clamo  and  Cosper's  ranch, 
on  John  Day  river,  runnmg  off  25  head  of  cattle  and  two  horses.  They  were 
pursued  by  J.  N.  Clarkr  Howard  Maupin,  and  William  Bagan.  They  found 
them  camped,  enjoying  a  feast  over  an  ox  they  had  killed,  attacked  them  and 
killed  four  of  the  eight,  recovering  the  stock,  and  capturing  one  gun. 

April  15th,  Lieutenant  Western  overtook  on  the  bank  of  Silvio's  river  a  band 
of  Indians,  who,  finding  the  creek  impassable,  were  building  a  bridge  to  cross 
their  horses  upon.  A  number  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  their  horses  and 
provisions  captured.  ^  . 
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Two  men,  named  Frazer  and  Stack,  were  killed  on  Jordan  creek  near  their 
homes.    They  were  shot  by  ambaehed  Indians. 

In  May  or  last  of  April  a  party  leflt  Owyhee  to  look  for  Indians  said  to  be 
on  Catherine  creek,  near  by.  Two  of  the  party  being  separated  from  the  com- 
pany, were  attacked  in  a  ravine  by  eight  mounted  Indians  and  others  afoot. 
They  fought  them  that  day  and  night.  Knight  being  shot  and  both  legs  broken. 
The  next  morning  the  Indians  left. 

This  spring  (1867)  a  skeleton,  apparently  of  a  white  woman  who  had  been 
scalped,  was  found  upon  Catherine  creek,  near  to  the  Owyhee  mining  towns. 

On  25th  April,  Indians  tried  to  stampede  a  pack  train  on  South  Fork  of  John 
Day  river;  on  26th  they  robbed  a  cabin  near  Cozart's  ranch,  same  vicinity. 

Sunday,  May  5th,  Indians  attacked  Cow.  Shea,  a  ranchman  on  Siiiker  ereek, 
Owyhee  county,  Idaho  Territory;  doing  no  damage,  however.  On  Monday 
eight  men  pursued  them ;  two  were  separated  from  the  company  and  attacked 
by  Indians,  but  the  remainder  came  up  and  charged  on  the  savages,  driving 
them  off.  About  same  time  several  horses  were  stolen  from  ranches  by  manwd- 
ing  Indians. 

Early  in  May  Indians  killed  a  cow  on  Reynold's  creek,  Owyhee  county, 
Idaho.  Two  men,  named  Polk  and  McKight,  pursued  them,  and  when  passing 
through  a  rocky  cafion  they  were  fired  on  by  concealed  Indians,  who  also  rolled 
rocks  down  upon  them.  They  returned  the  fire  as  best  they  could.  Polk  was 
wounded  in  the  arm,  and  McKnight  shot  through  both  legs  below  the  knee. 
They  were  eventually  relieved  when  night  came  on,  but  McKnight  died  some 
weeks  afterwards  from  wounds  received. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1867,  Indians  fired  on  a  man  named  Richardson, 
near  Express  ranch,  on  Burnt  river,  eastern  Oi^gon.  The  shot  missed  him  and 
he  escaped  uninjured. 

A  good  house  and  bam  were  burned  the  latter  part  of  June,  near  Inskip's 
ranch,  in  Idaho.  Stock  was  also  driven  off,  but  it  was  recovered  by  the  soldiers 
stationed  there. 

Earlv  in  July  several  Indians  attacked  a  teamster  near  Straw  ranch.  Burnt 
river,  Oregon.  They  fired  several  shots,  one  of  which  pierced  his  hat,  but  he 
was  uninjured. 

About  the  middle  of  July  Indians  (supposed  to  be  Rogue  River  Indians  absent 
from  Coast  reservation  without  leave)  to  the  number  of  15  or  16,  robbed  China- 
men mining  in  southern  Oregon,  and  attempted  to  sell  their  gold  dust  at  a  trading 
fost  near.  The  whites  gathered,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  fight  ensued,  and  one 
ndian  was  killed. 

On  the  night  of  July  10,  Indians  drove  off  40  head  of  cattle  from  Sinker 
creek,  in  Idaho ;  15  head  only  were  recovered. 

About  the  middle  of  July  Colonel  Baker's  command  reported  having  killed 
three  Indians  and  captured  13  prisoners.  Lieutenant  Ooodale's  command  cap- 
tured four  prisoners.  McKay  and  his  Indian  scouts,  re-enforced  by  Lieutenant 
Goodale,  had  a  fight  with  We-wa-we-wa,  the  Snake  chief,  killing  tve  Snakes 
and  capturing  two  prisoners.  They  learned  from  We-wa-we-wa's  daoghter,  a 
captive,  that  Pan  li-he,  the  head  Snake  chief,  was  killed  by  Moppin  and  CUak 
in  an  affray  described  before.  This  story  of  the  death  of  Pau-li-he  was  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  after  evidence.  Captain  McKay  lost  one  man  in  the  action 
above  described. 

Colonel  Baker  returned  from  his  scout  July  28,  and  brought  in  32  prisoneis, 
having  killed  12  in  different  skirmishes. 

Greneral  Crook,  with  four  companies  of  mounted  regulars  and  two  companies 
of  Indian  scouts,  started  the  latter  part  of  July  from  Boise  City  towards  Goose 
lake.  A  squad  of  soldiers  came  on  a  party  of  10  Indians  at  Stein's  moiuitaia 
and  killed  or  captured  all  of  them. 

The  Idaho  Statesman,  of  August  6,  says  General  Crook  is^^ported  to  havs 
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overtaken  two  camps  of  Indians  and  killed  them  nearly  all,  to  the  number  of 
about  50,  between  the  2lBt  and  28th  of  July.  The  companies  of  Indian  scouts, 
under  McKay  and  Darragh,  from  Warm  Springs  agency,  and  the  Boise  scouts, 
did  all  the  fighting,  keeping  ahead  in  the  pursuit,  and  only  asking  that  the 
troops  would  back  them  up.  The  troops  were  obliged  to  do  some  tall  marching 
to  keep  up  with  them. 

Early  in  August  12  horses  were  stolen  from  the  vicinity  of  La  Grande,  a 
thickly  settled  district ;  Grande  Ronde  valley  being  of  large  extent  and  all 
occupied  by  settlement.  It  is  reported  that  three  men  were  killed  at  the  same 
time  at  Mormon  basin.  The  men  were  out  prospecting,  and  were  stolen  upon 
and  shot. 

The  Statesman,  of  August  6,  learns  from  two  men  just  in  from  John  Day 
river  that,  while  going  from  Washoe  ferry  to  the  Junction  House,  on  the  Fay- 
ette, they  were  followed  by  five  mounted  Indians.  The  superior  speed  of  the 
white  men's  horses  got  them  safely  off. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

J.  H.  PERIT  HUNTINGTON, 
SuperiMtendent  Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon, 


CALIFORNIA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No.  26. 

Opficb  Indian  Affairs, 
San  Frandtco,  California,  AvguH  19,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  and  instructions  of  the  Indian 
department,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  concerning 
Indian  affairs  in  California. 

The  Indians  within  my  superintendency  are  believed  to  be  generally  peaceable 
and  quiet.  There  are  a  few,  however,  at  Hoopa  valley,  the  relations  and  friends 
of  Indian  Frank,  (who  killed  Agent  Stockton  and  three  other  white  men  last 
April,)  upon  whom  we  keep  a  very  close  watch.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
by  the  agents  and  employes  on  the  different  reservations  and  Indian  farms  to 
instruct  young  and  healthy  Indians  in  the  nse  of  agricultural  implements,  in 
handling  teams  and  in  taking  care  of  crops  in  a  careful  and  frugal  manner,  so 
that  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  getting  out  laborers  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
work.  We  are  sometimes  compelled  to  employ  a  practical  miller  at  Hoopa,  and 
an  expert  to  manage  threshing  machine  and  reapers  at  the  other  reservations. 

It  requires  patience  and  endurance  to  instruct  wild  Indians  in  the  various  kinds 
of  field  labor.  The  agent  or  employ^  goes  into  the  field  and  takes  them 
separately  and  instructs  each  one  in  the  particular  branch  of  industry  to  which 
he  has  been  assigned.  Some  of  the  Indians  are  becoming  good  farmers  and 
render  great  assistance,  not  only  as  laborers  but  as  monitors. 

ROUND  VALLBV. 

The  crops  at  Round  valley  are  excellent,  and  have  been  planted  and  cultivated 
in  a  farmer-like  manner  and  are  now  partially  gathered,  giving  evidence  of 
an  abundant  supply  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Indians  on  that  reservation,  and 
oiheni  whom  I  hope  to  gather  in  some  time  next  fall.  The  sanitary  conditioa 
of  the  Indians  on  all  the  reservations  has  greatly  improved  since  last  December,, 
and  particularly  those  of  Round  valley  and  Tule  river.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  they  cannot  be  kept  more  isolated.  They  are  peaceable  and  con- 
tented  except  when  their  domestic  relations  are  broken  up  by  outside  inter- 
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ference.  No  white  man  should  be  allowed  on  the  resenration  except  those  io 
the  employ  of  the  government,  or  persons  having  special  bnsiness  with  them. 
I  have  rules  posted  up  disallowing  it,  but  how  are  they  to  be  enforced  1  Round 
valley  is  fall  of  settlers  who  are  in  possession  of  the  best  and  most  fertile  por- 
tion of  the  lands  set  apart  by  the  government  for  Indian  purposes.  The  setden 
claim  that  they  went  there  at  the  request  and  with  the  consent  of  a  former 
superintendent  of  Indian  afikirs ;  that  it  was  at  the  time  intended  for  mutual 
protection.  They  have  made  valuable  improvements,  and  the  most  respectable 
and  intelligent  portion  of  them  say  that  they  are  ready,  and  willing  to  vacate 
the  lands  whenever  the  government  will  pay  them  for  their  improvements.  This, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  is  but  just  under  the  peculiar  circumstances.  There  is 
another  class  of  settlers,  some  of  whom  I  am  informed  bought  out  old  possessory 
claims,  and  some  located  without  the  consent  of  either  superintendent  or 
agent.  These  insist  that  the  government  has  no  right  in  the  valley,  they 
assert  that  they  have  no  use  for  the  military  at  Gamp  Wright,  or  for  the 
office  of  the  Indian  department.  They  ask  to  be  let  alone,  Uiat  they  may 
occupy  the  valley  in  peace,  and  manage  the  Indians  in  their  own  way.  I  had 
a  conversation  with  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  this  class,  and  I  have  used 
nearly  his  exact  language.  Many  of  them  are  frontier  men  of  the  border 
rafEan  stamp ;  the  same  style  of  men  who  wanted  to  be  let  alone  at  the  com 
mencemcnt  of  the  late  rebellion.  They  evidently  think  that  an  Indian  "  hu 
no  rights  that  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect;"  that  all  should  be  killed  off 
except  such  as  the  settlers  covet  as  men  servants  or  maid  servants.  This 
class  of  settlers  are  continually  creating  disturbances  among  the  Indiana  by 
selling  or  giving  away  liquor  among  them ;  by  enticing  women  and  children 
away  from  the  reservation,  and  not  unfrequently  by  boasting  of  the  number  of 
•<  buck"  Indians  they  have  killed,  as  if  it  were  an  achievement  to  be  proud  of. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  either  have  sufficient  numbers  or  sufficient  influence 
to  elect  one  of  their  number  as  justice  of  the  peace.  That  being  the  only  civil 
magistrate  in  the  valley,  and  for  many  miles  distant,  no  man,  however  guilty, 
can  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians  or  soldiers,  nor 
for  enticine  away  Indians  fiom  the  reservation  or  soldiers  to  desert.  These 
frequent  offences  we  are  obliged  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  resort  to  the  United  States 
court  in  San  Francisco.  Then  it  involves  the  necessity  of  taking  witnesses 
over  200  miles  away  from  their  homes  and  business  at  great  expense.  This  is 
almost  a  certain  denial  of  justice. 

I  respectfully  recomm^^nd  and  urge  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  adjast 
all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  government  and  settlers ;  that  commissioners 
be  appointed  without  delay  to  ascertain  and  report  what  particalar  persons  or 
settlers  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  improvements,  and  that  an  appropriation 
be  made  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  same,  and  that  such  nummary  measures  be 
adopted  to  remove  all  other  persons  from  tbe  valley  as  shall  be  thought  expe- 
dient. Without  some  action  of  Congress  to  effeet  a  settlement  of  these  matters 
so  as  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  occupying  the  valley  for  Indian  purposes, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  superintendent  or  agent  to  properly  administer 
Indian  affairs  in  that  locality.  Round  valley  is  the  spot  above  all  others  pointed 
out  by  nature  as  a  suitable  location  for  au  Indian  reserve  and  the  resting-place 
•of  the  red  mm,  after  having  been  driven  from  hill-top  to  mountain*  and  from 
valley  to  valley.  Qnder  no  circumstances  whatever  should  it  be  abandoned  or 
given  up  to  white  settlers. 

The  entire  valley  was  first  selected  for  reservation  purposes  by  Superintend- 
ent Henley,  in  1356,  and  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inneiior,  dauxl  MaJ 
3, 1863,  was  surveyed  by  competent  authority,  and  set  apart  for  Indian  par* 
poses.  None  of  the  land  in  the  valley  has  ever  been  entered  in  the  land  office 
by  settlers.  The  mill  property,  a  little  out  of  the  valley,  was  so  entered,  and  I 
<believe  patented.    It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  validity 
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cf  all  claims  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  government  and  have  them  adjusted  on 
legal  and  equitable  terms. 

It  is  utterl7  impossible  for  barbarous  white  men  and  uncivilized  savages  to 
get  along  in  harmony  together.  Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended, 
and  many  valuable  livee  have  been  sacrificed  to  put  down  Indian  hostilitiet, 
which  might  have  been  saved  if  suitable  measures  had  been  adopted  to  prevent 
improper  intimacy  between  white  men  and  squaws,  and  other  brutal  conduct  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  reservations.  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  $5,000  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  a  grist  and  saw  mill  at  Round  valley.  You  will  see  from 
my  letter  of  May  28,  that  the  whole  property,  including  the  late  improvements, 
three  yoke  of  oxen  and  truck  for  logging,  blacksmith's  tools,  &c.,  can  be  had  for 
$7,000  in  gold  coin,  and  nothing  less.  The  mills  are  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity, and  I  hope  that  a  further  approoriation  of  about  $5,000  (calculating  the 
present  value  of  currency)  will  be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  The 
granaries  of  this  reservation  are  overflowing  with  superior  quality  of  grain,  and 
no  market  for  it  without  reducing  it  to  flour  and  meal. 

TULB   RIVBB   INDIAN   FARM 

Consists  of  1,280  acres  of  very  productive  land,  which  the  Indian  Department 
rents  from  Thomas  P.  Madden,  at  an  annual  rent  of  $1,280,  and  also  two  town- 
ships of  government  land,  less  productive,  which  has  been  set  apart  for  Indian 
purposes.  The  government  land  lies  alongside  of  the  Madden  tract,  but  has 
no  water  upon  it  except  that  which  is  carried  by  a  ditch  acro<}s  the  latter.  The 
two  townships  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes  would  be  worthless  as  a  reserva- 
tion without  the  Madden  tract,  as  the  latter  borders  upon  the  river,  and  access 
to  it  is  indispensable.  The  two  tracts  combined  would  be  amply  sufficient  for 
a  permanent  and  desirable  reservation,  and  its  products  would  be  ab.undant 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  Indians  now  there,  and  as  many  more  as  could  be 
gathered  in  from  the  bands  of  Indians  scattered  through  that  portion  of  the 
Sute. 

The  attention  of  the  department  has  repeatedly  been  called  to  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  permanent  reservation  at  Tule  river,  and ^  of  purchasing  the 
3Iadderi  tract  for  that  purpose.  The  late  Commissioner,  D.  N.  Cooley,  edq.,in 
Lis  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  June  26,  1866,  says  : 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Btefce  the  Indians  whom  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  f^ovem- 
ment  to  provide  for  can  be  accommodated  and  sastained  on  a  nservation  which  conld  be 
established  bj  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Madden*s  farm,  and  the  reservation  of  the  adjacent  public 
lands  as  recommended  in  the  communications  of  Superintendent  Maltbj,  of  December  6, 
1H65,  April  16  and  April  20,  J  866.  If  this  was  established  as  a  permanent  reservation, 
improvements  of  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  character  would  be  speedilj  made. 
Much  of  the  labor  required  would  bo  performed  cheerfully  by  the  Indians,  and  in  a  few 
years  theproperty  would  be  worth  two  or  three  times  the  cost  of  the  Madden  tract.  It  can 
be  purchased  for  $10  per  acre  in  gM  cmii,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mr.  Madden*s  letter  of 
Hay  J6,  1866,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Saperintendeat  Maltby  of  May  11,  J866,  now  on 
file  in  your  office. 

The  Indians  are  very  much  attached  to  Tule  river,  and  are  always  troubled 
when  they  hear  any  suggestion  about  the  probability  of  removal. 

Special  Agent  John  W.  Miller  returns  as  the  product  of  this  year,  so  far  as 
the  harvest  has  progressed,  237,780  pounds  of  wheat ;  38,400  pounds  of  barley; 
33,720  pounds  of  rye  ;  6,000  pounds  of  turnips  ;  1,000  pounds  of  peas ;  50  tons 
of  hay. 

The  Mission  Indians,  in  southern  Oalifbmia,  manifest  great  industry  and 
thrift,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  under  the  influence  of  bad  white 
men  and  outlawed  Galifornians.  These  Indians  have  been  as  well  provided  for 
by  this  superintendency  as  the  limited  appropriations  would  warrant.  Those 
nelinsd  to  be  industrious  have  been  supplied  with  agricultural  implenaents  and 
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seed  for  sowing  and  planting,  working  tools,  blankets*  clothing,  &c.  Those 
unable  to  work  have  been  supplied  with  blankets,  clothing,  and  a  limited  supply 
of  food  only,  depending  chiefly  upon  their  relations  and  friends  for  fish,  meats,  and 
vegetables.  Many  of  the  Mission  Indians  had  lands  allotted  to  them  under 
the  secularization  laws  of  1834,  but  there  were  many  irregularities  la  the  dis- 
tribution, and  but  few  of  them  have  any  record  evidence  or  paper  title  showng 
what  they  are  entitled  to.  They  continually  complain  of  encroachmeuts  upon 
their  centennial  possessions  by  white  settlers  and  land  speculators. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  a  suitable  place  be  selected  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  as  a  reservation  expressly  for  the  Mission  Ind  iana,  and  that 
they  be  gathered  in  as  speedily  as  practicable,  and  then  kept  from  all  contact 
with  the  whites,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  dispense  beneficial  gifts 
and  education,  and  protect  them  from  intruders.  They  now  number  about 
three  thousand.  Many  of  them  are  intelligent  and  religious,  and  speak  both 
Spanish  and  English.  If  any  one  class  of  Indians  is  any  more  worthy  of  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government  than  another,  it  is  this  class.  The  general 
practice  has  been  to  deal  most  liberally  with  those  who  give  us  the  most  trouble. 
A  liberal  expenditure  of  well-directed  leaden  bullets  for  the  latter,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  blankets,  clothing,  and  food  for  tlie  former,  would  meet  my  approU- 
tion  much  better.  The  Mission  Indians  cannot  much  longer  bo  well  protected 
where  they  are.  Lands  are  becoming  valuable,  and  every  legal  advantage  that 
can  be  taken  of  them  will  be  enforced  by  persons  claiming  under  some  patent 
from  the  State  or  general  government. 

The  Indians  are  too  numerous  to  be  removed  to  Tule  river  or  any  reservation 
now  established,  and,  besides,  it  would  cost  the  government  more  to  remove 
them  than  to  establish  them  near  where  they  now  reside.  They  are  mostly 
located  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Barnadino,  and  San  Diego  counties,  many  of  them 
from  300  to  500  miles  from  Tule  river,  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
next  nearest  reservation. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  these  Indians  could  be  fairly  located  on 
a  good  piece  of  land  which  they  could  occupy  without  molestation,  and  have 
schools  established  among  them  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  they  would  in 
a  very  short  time  supply  themselves  with  all  needful  articles  of  clothing  and 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  raise  an  abundant  supply  for  their  own  subsist- 
ence, so  that  the  Indian  department  would  be  wholly  relieved  from  any  further 
taxation  in  that  quarter.  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  careful  report  of  J.  Q.  A.  Stanley,  special  Indian  agent  at  Los 
Angeles,  of  November  9,  1865,  for  valuable  statistical  information  in  regard  to 
the  Mission  Indians ;  also  his  report  of  1866,  found  on  page  102  of  the  report  of 
Indian  affairs  of  that  year. 

HOOPA  VALLBY. 

This  reservation  was  selected  in  1864,  and  the  settlers  immediately  gave  ap 
their  improvements  and  such  personal  property  and  agricultural  implements  as 
were  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  reservation.  March  3,  1865,  an  appropriatioQ 
was  made  of  $60,000  to  pay  settlers  for  their  improvements,  and  the  same  has 
been  expended  for  that  purpose  according  to  the  specific  instructions  given*  A 
separate  appraisement  of  the  personal  property,  I  am  informed,  was  made  and 
sent  on,  amounting  to  about  $4,267,  but  no  appropriation  has  ever  been  made  to 
meet  the  payment,  that  I  am  aware  of«  The  settlers  are  becoming  uneasy  and 
often  question  me  about  this  money. 

The  crops  at  Hoopa  this  year  are  very  light,  probably  not  more  than  half  the 
crops  of  last  year.  This  is  attributable  to  a  combination  of  untoward  circnm- 
stances  entirely  beyond  my  control.  On  my  first  visit  to  that  reservatioo  last 
February  I  found  it  entirely  destitute  of  suitable  teams  for  ploughing  and  othtf 
heavy  farm  woik.    There  are  nominally  on  the  property  returns  seven  moldi, 
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seyen  horses,  and  foar  mares,  but  there  is  not  a  good  working  team  among  them 
all.  The  mules  are  not  less  than  30  years  old  and  very  small,  fit  only  for  light 
work.  The  horses  are  light  riding  horses,  and  used  chiefly  in  driving  and 
hunting  cattle,  and  riding  about  to  the  different  Indian  ranches  after  laborers, 
and  in  preserving  order  among  the  Indians.  The  insufficiency  of  teams  and 
agricultural  implements,  the  cold  and  stormy  weather,  which  lasted  late  in  March, 
and  finally  the  murder  of  Agent  Stockton  and  others,  and  the  subsequent  flight 
and  resignation  of  several  of  the  employes,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
raise  produce  enough  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Indians  on  that  reservation. 

I  hired  several  good  teams  and  repaired  some  very  inferior  ploughs,  and  made 
a  vigorous  commencement  towards  putting  in  a  winter  crop. 

Several  hundred  acres  were  sown  while  I  was  there.  Soon  afker  I  left  stormy 
weather  set  in  again  and  lasted  for  several  days.  In  the  latter  part  of  March 
fiurming  was  going  on  prosperously  when  the  agent  was  killed,  which  created  a 
great  panic  in  the  entire  valley.  Farm  labor  was  partially  suspended,  and  some 
of  the  most  reliable  employes  resigned.  I  immediately  sent  Mr.  Hoffman,  the 
ofi&ce  clerk,  (in  company  with  other  employes  to  till  the  vacancies,)  to  the  reser- 
vation, but  the  season  was  too  far  advanced,  and  several  handred  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  valley  was  permitted  to  grow  a  very  indifferent  crop  of  volun- 
teer grain,  (but  a  prolific  crop  of  weeds  and  bushes,)  a  portion  of  which  only 
was  fit  to  cut  even  for  hay,  and  none  of  it  for  threshing.  There  will  be  no  grain 
or  potatoes  on  that  reservation  fit  for  seed  for  another  year's  crop.  New  seed 
should  be  procured  by  all  means,  not  only  to  ren  ovate  and  improve  the  next 
crop,  but  as  a  necessity  growing  out  of  the  scanty  allowance  of  breadstuff  for 
the  present  year's  subsistence  for  the  Indians.  By  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
$20,000  for  good  teams,  first-class  agricultural  implements,  seed  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  &c.,  &c.,  for  that  reservation,  it  can  be  made  as 
productive  and  more  successful  than  Round  valley-^more  successful  because 
the  land  titles  are  settled,  and  outside  interference  will  not  be  so  likely  to  occur. 
There  is  really  not  a  single  plough,  harrow,  threshing  machine,  reaper  or  harness 
on  Hoopa  reservation  that  is  at  all  fit  for  use,  and  scarcely  anything  worth 
repairing.  Many  of  them  were  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  much  worn  two  years 
ago  when  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Indian  department  by  the  settlers.  They 
have  been  in  use  ever  since  and  handled  chiefly  by  Indians,  who  are  not  usually 
remarkably  careful  of  anything  except  themselves  where  there  is  no  white  man 
with  them. 

It  is  my  purpose,  if  permitted  by  the  Indian  department  to  exercise  my  own 
judgment,  to  purchase  a  better  class  of  agricultural  implements,  working  tools, 
and  teams,  especially  for  Hoopa  and  other  permanent  reservations ;  also  a  better 
quality  of  all  kinds  of  Indian  goods  for  distribution.  It  is  most  shocking 
economy  to  purchase  miserable  shoddy  goods  for  the  Indian  department  and 
pay  a  large  bill  for  transportation  to  the  remote  and  mountainous  Indian  country 
where  they  are  to  be  used,  then  find,  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  that 
they  are  of  no  service  or  practical  utility  whatever.  Without  going  into  par- 
ticulars, or  desiring  to  advert  to  the  past  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  illustrate  my  views,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  call  yourattention  to  the  "  satin- 
ette  "  goods  purchased  for  distribution  last  year.  Those  sent  to  this  superin- 
tendency  were  not  worth  the  buttons  and  thread  and  the  trouble  of  making  them 
up.  The  shoes  were  but  little  better.  The  blankets  were  mostly  purchased 
at  the  Mission  mills  in  San  Francisco,  and  were  of  most  excellent  quality.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  as  transportation  is  so  large  an  item  of  expenditure  in 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  California,  the  superintendent  be  permitted 
hereafter  to  purchase  all  Indian  goods  for  distribution  in  this  State  in  San 
Francisco,  and  of  most  durable  quality.  There  is  nothing  needed  in  the  depart- 
ment that  cannot  be  purchased  cheaper  in  San  Francisco  than  it  can  be  in  the 
Atlantic  States  and  shipped  out  here. 
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smith's  SIVBR  INDIAN  FARM 

Was  rented  from  David  Buel,  soon  after  the  great  freshet  in  1861  whieh  swept 
away  the  arable  land  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  Klamath  reservatioQ.  The 
Indians  were  removed  from  the  Klamath  to  Smith  river,  and  on  the  3d  day  of 
May,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directed  all  the  bands  within  certain 
boundaries  intended  for  a  reservation  (not  occupied  by  pre-emption)  to  be 
withdrawn  from  sale  for  Indian  purposes.  At  that  time  nearly  all  the  land  fit 
for  cultivation  within  those  boundaries  was  occupied  and  claimed  by  the 
whiter,  and  a  portion  of  it  has  been  rented  for  Indian  purposes  evt*r  siDee. 
Most  of  the  lands  not  claimed  by  whites  is  a  dense  forest,  and  although  it  nuij 
be  valuable  at  some  future  period,  it  is  at  present  of  but  little  service  as  an 
Indian  reservation. 

In  my  quarterly  report,  forwarded  April  14, 1867, 1  recommended  the  remoral 
of  the  Indians  from  Smith's  river  to  Round  valley,  or  a  part  to  Round  valley 
and  the  remainder  to  Hoopa  valley.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  again  that 
the  system  of  renting  lands  fur  the  use  of  the  Indians  is  unprofitable  to  the  goT- 
emment  and  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  Indians.  It  is  a  great  consolation  to 
the  Indians  to  know  that  they  have  a  permanent  home  selected  for  them.  Thej 
are  more  contented,  for  they  venerate  the  graves  of  their  fathers  ;  they  arc  more 
useful,  for  they  take  pride  in  making  permanent  improvements  where  they  expect 
the  full  fruition  of  their  labors.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  the  arable  lands  of  the  valley,  or  else  an  appropriation 
of  f  5,000  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
reservation  property  consists  in  horses  and  cattle,  which  could  be  driven  over  a 
mountain  trail  to  Hoopa  and  Round  valley  at  a  loss  of  not  more  than  10  per 
cent.  The  90  per  cent,  remaining,  if  successfully  removed  to  Hoopa,  wonld  be 
worth  25  per  cent,  more  than  where  they  now  are,  and  at  Bound  valley  15  per 
cent.  more.  My  estimates  are  predicated  partially  upon  an  experiment  of  mj 
own  and  partially  on  the  experience  of  others.  I  removed  cattle  from  Smith's 
river  to  Hoopa  last  June,  starting  with  81  head  and  getting  through  with  79. 
A  band  of  150  were  started  from  Oregon,  not  many  miles  from  Smith's  river. 
They  crossed  the  Klamath  and  reached  Humboldt  county  with  125.  Even  thia 
he  called  a  successful  drive,  considering  all  the  dangers  of  loss  and  the  greatk 
increased  value  of  the  stock  in  Humboldt.  The  balance  of  the  personal  property 
at  Smith's  river  could  be  sold  at  public  or  private  sale. 

The  crops  of  this  year  are  very  light,  on  account  of  the  cold,  wet  winter,  which 
rendered  the  sowing  and  planting  very  late,  and  the  excessive  dry  weather  after 
the  rains  were  over,  which  caused  the  land  to  bake  and  become  very  hard. 
The  i*eport  of  the  agent  shows  the  crops  to  be  somewhat  less  than  last  year.  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  is  no  fault  of  the  agent  or  employ^.  Br- 
Wright's  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  reservation 
shows  a  decrease  in  about  the  same  ratio  of  other  localities  where  too  much 
intercourse  is  had  with  the  whites.  From  July  1,  1866,  to  July  1,  1867,  he 
reports  sixteen  births  and  ttoenty-eeven  deaths. 

Many  of  the  discontented  Indians  who  left  this  reservation  two  years  ago  and 
went  back  to  Humbolt  county  have  been  brought  back,  and  express  thenwelTes 
willing  to  remain  if  the  government  will  purchase  a  permanent  home  for  then, 
and  not  remove  the  agents  whom  they  become  attached  to. 

I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner,  in  eonclasioo,  t<) 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  department  in  California  has  suffered  materially  withia 
the  last  five  years  from  sudden  and  unexpected  changes.  It  is  not  the  fanit  ^ 
the  reservation  system,  but  is  attributable  to  the  removal  of  agents  and  super- 
intendents whose  plans  were  never  allowed  to  mature.  To  these  freqne"^ 
ehanges  may  be  traced  many  of  the  evils  and  shortcomings  of  the  departnM^^» 
and  the  little  disappointments  of  those  dealing  with  it.    I  would  most  eamcstljr 
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recommend  the  speedy  adjustment  of  all  easpended  and  unpaid  acconnts,  so 
that  all  unneceasarj  annoyances  may  be  avoided  and  the  way  fully  cleared  for 
a  more  sucoessful  and  systematic  administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  State* 
With  assurance  of  the  most  profound  respect,  I  am,  sir,  very  truly,  &c., 

B.  C.  WHITING, 
Superintendent  qf  Indian  Affairs,  California* 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Wdshingionf  D.  C* 


No.  27. 


Smith  Rivkr  Indian  Fakm, 

California,  July  27,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  complianee  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report,  relative  to  the  cour 
dition  of  Indian  affairs  on  the  Smith  River  Indian  reservation,  Galifornia : 

Having  assumed  the  duties  of  agent  of  this  branch  of  the  department  on  the 
13th  of  February  last,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  uniform 
good  conduct  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  since  I  have  been  among  them. 
They  seem  to  cherish  the  most  kindly  feeling  towards  the  whites,  and  are  very 
friendly  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

The  number  placed  under  my  charge  was  estimated  at  400,  including  men, 
women,  and  children.  It  was  impossible*  at  the  time,  to  take  an  exact  census, 
bat  I  am  satisfied  that  I  received  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  many  as  were  estimated. 

The  only  cause  of  discontent  existing  in  their  minds  at  this  time  is  the 
constant  fear  of  being  removed  from  here  to  a  less  desirable  location.  I  am 
fully  Mtisfied  that  this  constant  fear  of  being  removed  was  the  sole  cause  of  so 
many  having  left  here  during  the  administration  of  former  agents.  I  have  used 
every  possible  means  at  my  command  to  convince  them  that  our  government 
will  ultimately  purchase  the  greater  portion  of  this  valley  (Smith  River)  for 
their  future  permanent  homes.  By  talking  in  this  manner  I  have  managed  to 
keep  them  from  running  off  back  to  their  old  homes  in  Humboldt  county. 

The  laud  occupied  by  the  Indians  at  this  agency  is  all  leased  from  settlers  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  a  more  desirable  location  for  an  Indian  reservation  can- 
not be  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  Its  natural  advantages  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  any  country,  bounded,  as  it  is,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  on  the 
south  by  Smith  river,  on  the  north  and  east,  i|s  it  is,  completely  eiu*rounded  by 
a  low  range  of  mountains.  From  all  of  these  natural  resources  the  Indians  for 
centuries  past  have  been  enabled  to  subsist  without  the  aid  of  the  whites.  The 
ocean  and  river  furnish  inexhaustible  supplies  of  every  known  variety  of  fish, 
(and  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  were  bom  and 
raiaed  on  the  coast  makes  it  more  desirable  to  them  than  an  inland  location,) 
while  the  surrounding  hills  contain  game  of  every  description  in  great  abundance. 
The  entire  valley  is  well  watered  and  well  timbered,  and  in  every  way  well 
adapted  for  the  future  homes  of  these  **  poor  unfortunate  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Although  our  spring  was  very  late  I  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  about 
250  acres  of  land,  as  follows :  70  acres  of  wheat,  45  acres  of  oats,  45  acres  of 
potatoes,  23  acres  of  peas,  and  about  6t>  acres  of  timothy  hay.  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  is  about  seven  acres  planted  in  carrots,  turnips,  and  other  vege- 
tables, the  whole  of  which  was  put  in  by  Indian  labor,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  employes  on  the  farm. 

I  regret  very  much  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  my  crops  are  not  looking  as 
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well  as  they  promised  in  early  spring  ;  this  is  owing  entirely  to  the  contiiraed 
extremely  dry  weather  of  the  past  two  months.  There  has  been  no  rain  here 
at  all  for  nearly  three  months,  which  is  something  unknown  in  this  locality  to 
the  '*  oldest  inhabitant." 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  dif- 
ferent crops,  as  they  aro  yet  unharvested,  bat  after  a  careful  examination  I  feel 
warranted  in  making  the  following  statement  as  to  the  probable  yield  : 

75  acres  of  wheat,  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  1, 125  bushels. 

45  acres  of  oats,  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  1.  350  bushels. 

23  acres  of  peas,  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  690  bushels. 

45  acres  of  potatoes,  50  bushels  to  the  aero,  2, 250  bushels. 

60  acros  of  timothy,  1^  tons  to  the  acre,  90  tons. 
7  acres  of  vegetables,  3  tons  to  the  acre,  21  tons. 

Most  of  the  farming  implements  belonging  to  this  farm  have  been  in  nee  for 
several  years,  (in  fact  ever  since  the  farm  was  located  at  this  place,  some  ^vt 
years  ago,)  and  aro  almost  entirely  worn  out  and  useless,  especially  the  plougbs 
and  wagons.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  new  supply  of  these 
and  other  articles  to  carry  on  farming  properly  another  year. 

The  supply  of  goods  famished  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  is  entirelj 
exhausted.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  (as  I  am  informed  by  the  late  agent  of  thtf 
place,  that  during  the  year  1866  thero  was  no  clothing  fnrnkhaA  Imp  iKi  lesar- 
vation  at  all.  When  I  first  took  char^o€  tkr  Indians  here,  I  found  nearly 
all  of  them  almost  entiroly  naked;  m  fact,  the  only  clothing  they  had  was  such 
as  they  had  begged  fimn  settlers  in  the  neighborhood,  or  manufactared  them- 
aelves ;  conae^wcntly  the  issue  of  clothing  has  been  unusually  lai^,  and  hu 
exk«Mted  the  supply  furnished.  It  was  the  castom  of  former  agents  to  allow 
some  of  the  best  working  Indians  the  privilege  of  working  for  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  farm,  but  as  this  is  our  busiest  season,  and  harvest  is  appronch- 
ing,  I  am  compelled  to  keep  them  all  at  home  and  not  permit  them  to  work  for 
others.   ' 

As  a  general  thing  they  all  enjoy  protty  good  health,  owing  in  a  great  mets- 
ure  to  the  skilfal  treatment  of  the  resident  physician,  and  the  kind  attention  of 
the  other  employes. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  I  would  most  respectfully  urge  the  propriety  or 
necessity  of  purchasing  this  valley,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  by  the  goTcm- 
ment,  for  a  permanent  home  for  the  Indians  hero  and  others  that  may  come 
hereafter.  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  valley  can  be  bought  at  a  very  ret- 
sonable  price.  It  is  very  necessary  that  thero  should  be  some  improvemeots 
made  soon,  such  as  an  hospital  and  a  school- house,  and  other  things  that  I 
could  mention ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Indiana  will  remain 
here  jpermanently  or  not  I  don't  feel  like  taking  the  responsibility  of  making 
such  improvements  as  are  actually  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

Trusting  that  the  above  may  meet  your  approbation,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  ORMAN,  Jr., 
Indian  Agent,  Smith  River  Indian  Farm,  California* 

Hon.  B.  0.  WhitixXg. 

Superintendent  Indian  A  fairs,  California, 


No.  28. 


Round  Vallbv  Indian  Rbsbrvation, 

AugMMt  20,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  third  annaal  repoit  of 
the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  within  this  agency.  ^  t 
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Ill 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Indians  residing  on  the  reserva- 
tion when  the  censns  was  taken  in  May  last : 


Names  of  tribes. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Wjlackee  and  Tiinity  Indians.. . 
Pitt  River 

96 

81 

90 

104 

114 

78 
108 
116 

SI 
19 
18 
20 

14 

»0 
20 
29 

245 

198 

Caw-Caw 

236 

VJkas 

269 

371 

416 

t. 

78 

83 

948 

At  the  time  this  censns  was  taken  manj  of  the  Wylackees,  who  are  natives 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  were  absent,  but  have  since  retnmed  to  the  reserva- 
tion, which  woald  make  the  number  actually  residing  here  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  less  the  deaths  that  have  occurred. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  better  than 
during  the  two  preceding  years,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  better  provided  with  clothing  than  formerly. 

The  Indians  are  very  well  satisfied  with  their  condition,  and  they  perform  the 
large  amount  of  labor  that  is  required  of  them  cheerfully,  and  with  a  degree  of 
skill  and  industry  that  is  very  creditable  to  them .  Many  of  them  are  as  skil- 
ful in  the  performance  of  all  kinds  of  farm  labor  as  white  laborers.  They  are 
gradually  becoming  more  civilized,  though  their  progress  in  that  way  is  not  very 
rapid,  but  the  disposition  they  manifest  to  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
whites,  and  till  the  soil  and  raise  their  own  subsistence,  encourages  the  hope 
that  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  much  improved  in  customs,  habits  and  condition. 

The  Indians  have  been  very  well  clothed  during  the  past  year,  and  abnnd* 
antly  supplied  with  subsistence,  the  reservation  having  produced  a  large  surplus 
of  grain  and  vegetables^  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table ;  the  corn  and 
vegetable  crops  not  having  been  gathered  the  yield  is  estimated ;  the  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  have  been  threshed  and  stored  in  gi-anaries : 


Estimated 
yield. 


Acres 
sowed. 


Remarks. 


Hay,  tons 

Wheat,  bushels 

Barley,  bushels 

Oatp,  bushels 

Com,  bushels 

Potatoes,  bushels 

Turnips,  field 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  tons 

Carrots,  tons 

Beets,  tons 

Beans,  bushels 

Peas,  bushels 

Watermelons 

Pumpkins 

Onions,  cabbages,  and 

other  vegetables 

Peaches,  bushels 

Grape  vines 

Old  grain  on  hand : 

Wheat,  bushels 

Com,  bushels 

Oats,  bushels 


8,66:i 
3,140 
2,800 
10,000 
3,500 


30 

40 

75 

20 

120 

15,000 

15,000 


100 


500 

120 

100 

300 

40 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

12 
20 
15 

5 

**100 

2 


100  acres  killed  out  by  the  heavy  rains. 


About  1,000  bushels  issued  to  Indians  green. 
Crop  light. 
Crop  failed. 


Crop  light. 
Crop  light. 


Crop  good. 
Not  bearing. 


6,767 

2,965 

400 


1,455 


*  Trees. 
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Many  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  reservation  this  jear  in  the  w»y  of 
building  and  fencing.  The  Indians  and  employes  have  procured  from  the  moiui- 
tains  28,000  shingles,  29,000  feet  of  hewed  and  a  large  quantity  of  round  tim- 
ber, and  erected  a  large  frame  barn  70  by  58  feet,  a  granary  20  by  18  feet, 
chicken-house  14  by  20  feet;  also  180  feet  of  substantial  hog  shed ;  7  of  the 
old  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  newly  covered ;  there  is,  ako,  a  corn-crib 
in  course  of  construction. 

The  department  having  furnished  30,000  pounds  of  beef  for  this  reserratxm 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half^  thereby  saving  tne  cows  and  young  stock,  our  cattle 
show  a  material  increase,  having  marked  one  hundred  ana  fifty  (150)  calves  this 
year,  against  eighty-eight  (88)  laSt  year. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  horses  and  mules  on  this  reserva- 
tion have  become  almost  useless  from  old  age.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  the 
service  for  the  last  thirteen  years.  A  majority  of  the  stock  now  here  is  entirely 
worn  out,  and  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  purchase  more  in  order  to  cany 
on  the  necessary  work  for  another  year. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  purchase  of  the  grist  and  saw-mill  at  this 
place.  It  is  within  two  miles  of  the  enclosed  reservation,  has  the  only  land  title 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Eel  rivers,  and  should  it  fall  into  other  bands  than 
that  of  the  present  owner  it  would  soon  become  a  depot  for  traffic  in  whiskey 
under  the  State  license  law,  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  reservation.  The  mill  and  land  upon  which  it  is  located  can  be 
purchased  at  this  time  for  ^ve  thousand  dollars  (95,000)  in  gold,  but  if  the 
owner  should  put  on  additional  improvements  hereafter  the  value  will  be  eiJbanoed 
accordingly. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  forwarding  the  np- 
plies  for  this  reservation  in  time  to  reach  here  by  the  last  of  October.  Tbe 
rainy  seas(m  usually  commences  in  November,  and  then  the  transportation  <^ 
goods  is  very  difficult  and  expensive.  The  goods  are  liable  to  be  lost  or  dam- 
aged in  crossing  Eel  river.  Besides,  as  soon  as  the  rain  falls  the  mules  are  aeto- 
ally  needed  on  the  reservation  to  put  in  the  crop.  But  if  the  goods  conld  be 
forwarded  in  time,  so  that  we  could  pack  them  in  here  during  the  noonths  of 
September  or  October,  the  mules  could  be  used  for  that  purpose  without  any 
detriment  to  the  service,  and  the  expense  of  feeding  them  would  be  saved,  as 
the  grass  is  good  on  the  trail  at  that  time,  and  they  could  be  turned  ont  to  grase. 
If  the  goods  are  shipped  from  San  Francisco  by  sailing  vessel  to  the  Noys  river 
in  September,  the  actual  expense  of  bringing  them  here  would  be  only  about 
twelve  dollars  ($12)  per  ton,  whereas  if  it  is  deferred  until  the  rains  set  in  it 
will  cost  about  eighty  dollars  (980)  per  ton,  and  the  mules  will  be  required  to 
do  the  packing  at  a  time  when  they  are  needed  to  put  in  a  crop ;  and  after  the 
packing  is  done  the  severity  of  the  service  renders  them  nnfit  for  use  nntil  they 
are  rested  and  recruited. 

The  emp]oy<^s  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year  have  been  diligent  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  res- 
ervation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  L.  FAIRFIELD,  LUUan  Agemi. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washinglonf  D.  C 
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No.  29. 

Los  Angbles,  August  12,  1867. 

SrR :  I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  tbe  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge : 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
Mission  Indians.  There  being  no  reservation  the  Indians  are  scattered  in  small 
villages  over  the  counties  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego,  and  large  numbers 
of  them  frequent  Los  Angeles  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  work  in  the  vineyards 
aDd  as  house  servants. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  the  great  source  of  trouble  amongst  them, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but  putting  them  on  a  reservation  from  which 
all  persons  could  be  excluded  except  those  appointed  to  superintend  them. 

The  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  beans  and  other  articles  raised  by  them  this 
year  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  their  support  were  it  not  for  the  rumsellers 
who  infest  almost  every  rancheria,  or  at  a  point  so  near  to  them  that  the  Indians 
can  obtain  their  vile  liquors  at  any  time  by  selling  them  their  grain  at  half  its 
value. 

I  would  once  more  strongly  recommend  that  the  tract  of  land  known  as  the 
«•  ex-mission"  of  San  Antonio  de  Pala,  together  with  the  adjacent  mountains 
known  as  **  Palomat,"  be  set  apart  and  appropriated  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mis- 
8ion  Indians.  A  home  would  be  thus  secured  to  those  Indians  who  are  being 
gradually  deprived  of  their  homes  by  the  encroachments  of  the  whites. 

I  think  that  any  appropriation  for  these  Indians  will  be  unnecessary  this  year, 
and  very  little  expense  need  be  incurred  on  their  account. 

Th^  tools  and  farming  implements  distributed  amongst  them  by  your  order 
have  been  of  great  service  to  them,  and  enabled  them  to  accomplish  much  more 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 

The  Coahuillas,  under  **  Manuel  Large,"  have  a  fine  location  in  the  mountains 
between  Temecula  and  San  Bernardino.  They  have  a  fine  valley  that  will  pro- 
duce wheat,  barley,  and  the  finest  vegetables.  They  are,  however,  very  unset- 
tled, and  require  frequent  loolting  after  and  some  assistance.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  be  supplied  with  seed  wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  a  variety  of 
melon  and  pumpkin  seeds. 

Their  number,  large  and  small,  as  well  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  about  600. 

The  Coahuillas  of  Cabeson  valley  have  cultivated  more  land  than  usual,  but 
they  are  under  but  little  restraint  from  their  chiefs,  and  many  of  them  are  scat- 
tered over  the  country  and  obtain  a  living  by  working  on  ranches  and  in  vine- 
yards. 

They  are  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  will  do  anything  to  obtain 
**  agua-diente."  The  road  to  La  Paz  on  the  Colorado  river  runs  through  their 
principal  villages,  and  they  get  some  money  (and  some  whiskey )  by  furnishing 
grass  and  water  to  teams  passing  that  way. 

If  they  were  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  energetic  agent  who  could 
and  would  direct  them,  they  could  produce  more  than  sufficient  for  all  their 
wants. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  Chemehneves  have  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Mojaves,  with  whom  they  have  been  some  time  at  war,  and  the  most  of  them 
have  returned  to  the  Colorado  river.  The  corn  and  beans  furnished  by  your 
direction  have  been  of  great  service  to  them,  as  they  were  in  a  very  destitute 
condition,  and  it  has  no  doubt  prevented  them  from  committing  depredations  on 
travellers. 

I  lately  had  a  conversation  with  Superintendent  Dent,  and  he  fully  concurs 
in  my  opinion  that  it  is  important  that  a  reservation  be  established  on  the  west 
I— Vol.  ii 8 
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Bide  of  tbe  Colorado  river  for  the  Chemehneves  and  PaL-Utes,  and  it  nigbt  be 
advipable  also  to  remove  the  Coahuillae  of  CabeBon  vallej  to  the  same  reeerratioD. 
In  my  former  reports  I  have  referred  to  the  same  Fubject,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  some  measures  will  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  these  Indians. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Q.  A.  STANLEY, 

Special  Indian  Agent, 
Hon.  B.  C.  Whiting, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  San  Francisco,  California, 


No.  30. 

Special  Indiaiv  Ageptcy, 
Southern  California,  March,  1867. 

Sir:  Having  completed  the  distribution  of  the  goods  for  the  Mission  tnd 
Coahuilla  Indians,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

After  making  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  the  goods  to  the  point; 
of  distribution,  I  received  them  from  Tomlinson  &  Co.  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1867,  and  on  the  28th  despatched  teams  with  the  goods  designed  for  the  In- 
dians of  Gabeson  valley.  Two  days  later,  I  left  I^s  Angeles,  and,  taking  an 
interpreter  with  me,  proceeded  to  Agua  Galiente,  in  Gabeson  valley,  and  retched 
that  point  on  the  4th  of  February. 

At  Agua  Galiente  is  a  small  Indian  village,  containing  abont  20  families.  It 
is  on  the  main  road  to  La  Paz,  and  is  a  point  at  which  travellers  and  team? 
have  to  stop,  as  there  is  no  water  for  several  miles,  either  way. 

This  place  receives  its  name  from  a  large  spring  of  quite  warm  water,  but 
which,  when  cooled,  is  very  good  to  drink. 

On  my  arrival,  I  immediately  sent  out  runners  to  notify  the  captains  of  the 
different  villages  to  come  in  and  receive,  for  their  people,  the  goods  I  bad  for 
them. 

Many  of  the  Indians  being  absent  from  their  villages,  I  was  delayed,  and 
could  not  complete  the  distribution  until  the  Gth. 

I  found  the  task  of  distribution  quite  difficult,  there  being  so  large  a  number 
of  villages  that  it  made  the  amount  for  each  very  small.  I,  however,  accoo- 
plished  the  work,  and  distributed  to  the  captains  of  12  villages,  with  instmctioD^ 
to  them  to  divide  the  goods  among  the  most  needy,  and  the  U>o\s  to  be  iwd 
in  common. 

At  Agua  Galiente  I  found  the  principal  chief  of  the  Ghemehueves«  a  tribe 
that  had  been  living  on  the  west  side  of  the  Golorado  river,  above  La  Paz. 

These  Indians  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Mojaves,  (also  living  oo 
tlie  Golorado  river,)  were  beaten,  and  aAer  the  loss  of  many  of  then  noniber 
were  obliged  to  flee  for  protection  to  the  Goahuillas,  of  Gabeson  valley,  and  * 
were  living  on  the  mescal  plant,  and  such  other  food  as  they  could  pick  ap. 

I  found  them  very  destitute,  and  veiy  anxious  to  settle  their  dimcultiee  vith 
the  Mojaves,  so  that  they  might  return  to  their  homes  on  the  river.  I  ga^ 
them  some  blankets,  a  few  yards  of  calico  for  the  women,  and  a  few  hoea,  and 
the  chief  a  letter,  addressed  to  Superintendent  Dent,  asking  him  to  use  hie  in- 
fluence that  they  might  not  be  molested.  They  appeared  well  satisfied,  and 
promised  not  to  molest  or  interfere  with  any  one,  whites  nor  Indiana,  ^odd 
they  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  I  found  it  necessary  to  fumifh 
something  for  the  Indians  to  subsist  on  while  assembled,  and  purchased  of  ^i- 
James  Waters  some  beeves  for  distribution  among  them. 

After  distributing  the  goods  designed  for  the  Indians  in  this  localitj,  1 
returned  to  Los  Angeles,  where  I  arrived  on  the  9th  of  February. 

Immediately  on  my  return,  I  made  arrangements  for  the  transportation  ^ 
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tbe  goods  designed  for  the  San  Luis  and  San  Diego  Indians  to  Warner's  raucli ' 
an  intermediate  point,  which  had  been  selected  for  making  the  distribution  to 
those  Indians,  and  started  the  teams  on  the  11th,  myself  and  interpreter  start- 
ing on  the  13th. 

On  mj  arrival  at  Temecula,  I  sent  to  Manuelito  Gota,  the  head  chief,  request- 
ing him  to  call  the  Indians  together  at  a  small  Indian  village  called  Puerta 
Crus,  and  proceeding  on  to  that  point,  reached  there  on  the  18th.  The  even- 
ing of  my  arrival  it  connmenced  raining,  and  continued  for  two  days ;  the  con- 
seauence  was  the  Indians  were  prevented  from  coming  in,  thereby  causing  a 
delay  of  two  days.  On  the  20tu,  however,  the  storm  ceased,  and  the  Indians 
began  to  arrive.  I  ascertained  from  Manuelito  (the  chief)  the  number  of  vil- 
lages from  which  we  might  expect  delegations,  and  found  there  would  not  be 
less  than  twenty. 

I  accordingly  divided  the  goods  and  tools,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  20 
parts,  and  as  fast  as  the  captains  came  in,  I  distributed  to  eacn  the  portion  de- 
signed for  his  village,  and,  on  the  21st,  completed  the  distribution  of  all  the 
goods  and  tools. 

After  completing  the  distribution,  I  had  the  captains  all  called  together,  and 
endeavored  to  impress  on  them  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  building 
better  cabins,  planting  fruit-trees  and  grape-vines — thus  making  permanent 
homes  for  themselves  and  children. 

During  the  last  year,  in  several  instances,  the  whites  have  induced  Indians 
to  abandon  their  little  farms  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  themselves ; 
as  an  inducement  giving  them  trifling  presents.  I  told  the  Indians,  by  doing 
so,  they  could  never  again  occupy  their  lands,  and  consequently  would  be  with- 
out homes  for  their  families,  and  told  them  they  ought  not  to  sell  or  give  up 
their  farms  to  any  one. 

The  fact  is,  however,  the  whites  are  pushing  back  on  the  frontier,  and  unless 
lands  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  soon  they  will  have  no  place  to 
live. 

Without  a  reservation,  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  to  the  Indians,  unless  a  State  law  could  be  passed  to  reach  the  case. 

The  Mission  Indians,  at  this  time,  are  very  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  have  sufficient  farming  tools  to  answer  for  two  years,  and  if  whiskey  sellers 
could  be  kept  away,  they  would  raise  more  thau  enough  for  their  support. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  again  urge  on  the  department  the  great  benefit  that 
would  result  to  the  Indians  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  travelling  agent, 
whose  duty  would  •  be  to  visit,  as  often  as  necessary,  all  the  principal  villages, 
direct  and  instruct  the  Indians  in  their  labors,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
intoxicating  drinks  being  sold  to  them. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Q.  A.  STANLEY, 
Sptcial  Indian  Agent,  Southern  California, 

Hon.  B.  C.  Whiting, 

Supt.  Ind.  Affairs,  San  Francisco,  California, 


No.  31. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  3,  1866. 
Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  you  have  been  ap- 
pointed a  special  commissioner  to  make  an  investigation  and  report  upon  Indian 
affiiirs  in  California. 

From  the  time  the  government  first  took  charge  df  the  Indians  in  California 
the  management  of  affairs  there  has  been  unsatisfactory,  and  the  greatsdistance 
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of  that  region  from  the  seat  of  goyemroent  rcDders  it  difficpit  to  detect  abases, 
except  from  reports  of  some  reliable  person  in  whom  the  department  reposes 
confidence. 

Every  superintendent,  except  the  present  one,  has  expended  more  monej  than 
has  been  appropriated,  thus  incurring  a  large  indebtedness  which  there  were  no 
funds  to  meet,  and  bringing  the  credit  of  the  department  into  disrepute.  The 
present  superintendent  has  been  rigidly  instructed  upon  this  point.  I  bare  do 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  strictly  complying  with  the  instructions  giren. 
but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  you  will  make  it  a  subject  of  inquiry. 

Soon  after  Superintendent  Wiley  was  superseded  he  transmitted  to  this  office 
a  b'st  of  outstanding  liabilities,  amouting  to  $35,607  12.  A  small  portion  of  this 
has  been  paid,  but  the  residue  remains  unpaid,  because  there  are  no  funds 
applicable  to  its  payment.  Behind  this  there  is  a  very  large  indebtedness,  some 
of  it  running  back  for  15  years. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  list  submitted  by  late  Superintendent  Wiley,  and 
desire  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  you  will  investigate  and  report  upon  the  merits 
of  each  claim,  giving  your  views  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  this 
department  in  regard  to  the  same. 

The  indebtedness  incurred  prior  to  this  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation 
by  various  parties  heretofore.  Although  their  reports  are  not  satisfactory,  joor 
inquiries  need  not,  except  in  a  general  way,  extend  to  this  matter.  A  thoroogh 
investigation  of  it  would  require  vastly  more  time  than  will  be  at  your  disposal. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  department  to  make  Indians  self  sustaining.  Those 
in  California  have  reservations  that  are  represented  as  being  very  fertile^  and 
producing  abundant  crops,  and  if  is  thought  that  with  proper  management  and 
due  economy  the  expense  to  the  government  of  sustaining  them  would  not  be 
considerable ;  that  nothing  but  clothing  and  agricultural  implements  need  be 
purchased.  It  is  certainly  very  strange  that  it  should  ever  become  necessary 
to  incur  an  indebtedness  in  taking  care  of  them ;  I  therefore  desire  that  you 
shall  make  this  matter  a  subject  of  special  inquiry,  and  also  give  your  views  as 
.to  what  law  can  be  enacted  or  what  regulations  established  to  secure  to  the 
Indians  and  the  government  the  full  benefits  of  the  produce  raised,  and  the 
funds  ai'ising  from  its  sale. 

There  are  at  present  four  reservations  authorized  in  California,  the  Hoopa 
Valley,  Round  Valley,  and  Smith  River  reservations,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  Tuve  River  in  the  southern  part. 

It  is  thought  to  be  advisable  to  decrease  the  number  of  reservations  by  placii^ 
the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  on  one  reservation.  The  prac- 
licability  of  doing  so  will  be  an  important  matter  for  your  examination,  and  will 
involve  the  following  inquiries : 

Which  of  the  present  reservations  should  be  retained  1 

What  will  it  cost,  in  the  way  of  purchasing  improvements  of  the  settlers,  to 
enlarge  one  of  the  present  reservations  to  a  sufficient  size  to  support  the  Indians  ? 

What  can  probably  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  reservation  or  reservations 
which  may  be  vacated  ? 

And  any  other  matters  which  you  may  deem  important  in  connection  with 
•the  matter,  such  as  the  number  of  Indians  at  each  reservation,  the  number  not 
on  any,  their  probable  numbers  in  future,  &c. 

Your  actual  necessary  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  department,  and  you  will 
take  vouchers  for  the  same  in  all  cases  when  practicable ;  where  it  is  not,  yon 
will  keep  an  itemized  accouut,  to  which  you  will  be  required  to  certify  on  honor. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  COOLEY, 

ComtfMsumer. 

RoBT.  J.  Stevbns,  Esq.,  Present. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  January  1,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  conveyed  in  the  letter  of  joar  prede- 
cessor, the  Hon.  Comniissioner  D.  N.  Cooley,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
presented,  informing  me  of  my  appointment  as  a  "  special  commissioner  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  Indian  affairs  in  California,"  received  on  the  4th  of  August 
last,  I  proceeded  west  on  the  following  day  with  the  intention  of  making  the 
journey  overland,  but  at  Harrisburg,  on  information  then  received,  concluded 
it  would  be  better  to  proceed  by  sea.  Therefore  I  went  to  Now  York  and  took 
passage  from  there  on  the  10th  instant  on  the  steamer  Arizona  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  which  point  I  arrived  on  the  3d  day  of  September. 

I  was  soon  waited  upon  by  Mr.  Maltby,  the  then  superintendent  of  Indian 
afiairs,  and  soon  after  by  Mr.  Wiley,  his  predecessor,  also  Captain  Fairfield, 
agent  at  Round  valley,  then  on  an  official  visit  to  look  after  his  expected  goods, 
and  just  on  the  eve  of  returning.  From  him  I  received  much  useful  informa- 
tion by  which  to  guide  my  journey  to  the  different  reservations  and  the  interior 
of  the  Sute. 

I  was  anxious  to  time  my  visit  so  as  to  be  present  at  the  distribution  of  the 
annuity  goods  or  presents,  in  order  to  see  as  great  a  number  of  the  Indians  as 
possible ;  but  learning  from  Captain  Fairfield  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  goods,  I 
concluded  to  change  my  original  plan  of  going  immediately  into  the  interior, 
and  first  took  up  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Maltby, 
in  San  Francisco.  This,  with  other  government  business — I  was  charged  by  the 
Treasury  Department  with  letter  to  J.  J.  Knox,  special  agent  to  investigate  the 
recent  robbery  and  other  irregularities  in  the  United  States  branch  mint,  San 
Francisco— to  advise  and  inform  him  in  regard  to  mint  matters  detained  me  in 
San  Francisco  until  late  in  the  month  of  September. 

My  report  upon  the  account  of  Superintendent  Maltby  will  be  found  in  its 
proper  place  under  "Remarks  upon  officials;"  that  upon  the  accounts  of  Mr. 
Wiley  in  an  appendix  containing  the  copy  of  official  schedulefurnishedmewith 
my  instructions. 

Proceeding  from  San  Francisco,  viaPetalumaand  the  Russian  river,  I  passed 
through  Healdsburg,  where  1  first  saw  Indians,  a  few  here  and  there  domes- 
ticated, mostly  under  the  age  of  15  years.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  residents  in  want  of  a  servant  to  buy,  of  a  degraded  class  of 
mountaineers  known  as  squato-men^  children  of  tender  years,  who  must  have 
been  stolen  from  their  parents  by  these  reckless  outlaws.  I  believe  that  these 
involuntary  wards  are  generally  well  treated,  but  learn  that  they  almost  invari- 
ably die  at  an  ei^rlyage,  or,  if  they  attain  maturity,  they  abscond  to  their  native 
mountains.  At  Cloverdale  there  were  a  few  of  these  children,  and  some  half- 
breeds ;  also  at  Ukiah.  At  Clear  lake  there  were  a  few  Indians,  peaceable, 
docile,  and  in  good  condition.  They  had  been  at  work  harvesting  for  the  sur  • 
rounding  settlements.  Some  of  them  had  been  upon  reserves,  the  most  of  them 
had  not.  They  appeared  self-dependent,  but  "  the  whole  race  are  improvident 
and  liable  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  starving  at  any  moment,'*  as  was  remarked 
to  me  by  a  communicative  farmer  in  this  vicinity. 

I  left  instructions  for  them  to  go  to  the  nearest  reservation,  Round  Valley. 

At  Little  lake,  about  four  days*  travel  from  San  Francisco,  where  there  are 
Bome  scattered  settlements,  found,  in  the  (valley  of  that  name,  and  Walker's 
valley  adjoining,  the  first  considerable  body  of  Indians — I  should  think  ^300 
or  400.  I  was  informed  by  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  named  Bichtel, 
whose  house  was  near,  and  who  has  for  ten  years  past  pursued  here  the  busi- 
ness of  stock-raising,  with  his  three  brothers,  that  these  Indians  had  gathered 
there  recently,  from  different  points,  where  they  had  been  engaged  as  harvest- 
ers. Gould  not  learn  that  they  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment of  the  State,  in  any  way ;  was  informed  that  they  were  of  the  tribes  or 
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families  known  as  "  Little  Lakes"  and  "  Redwoods;"  that  these  valleys  and 
the  adjacent  counties  is  their  native  home. 

Deferring  farther  action  until  I  should  have  seen  the  condition  of  afiaiis  at 
Round  valley,  I  pushed  on  for  that  place,  via  Cahto,  which  is  the  ultima  thule 
of  wagon  travel  in  that  direction ;  a  small  place,  with  a  tavern,  store,  and  a 
few  houses.  Stopped  there  one  day  and  night ;  took  mule  the  next  morning  at 
sunnse,  and  an  hour  hefore  sunset — not  having  seen  an  Indian  since  leaving 
Walker's  valley,  save  the  two  or  three  domestics  lounging  about  the  ion  at 
Cahto — arrived  on  the  crest  of  the  inner  range  of  mountains  that  encircle 
Round  valley  ;  the  result  of  my  investigations  and  impressions  of  which 
will,  I  judge,  be  best  given  by  the  following  extract  from  my  journal  minates, 
made  the  night  before  leaving  that  place  : 

NOMB   CULT,   OR    ROUND   VALLEY. 

This  valley  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
Mendocino  county,  and  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  cape  of  that  name ;  sepa- 
rated from  the  Sacramento  valley  by  about  50  oules'  travel  over  moontains 
almost  impassable  in  winter. 

It  is  about  nine  miles  long  and  seven  miles  broad,  and  completely  surrouoded 
by  a  double  barrier  or  chain  of  the  Coast  range  mountains,  each  diaiQ  of  uniform 
height,  the  inner  range  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  outer.  Between  tiie«e 
two  ranges,  nearly  encircling  the  valley,  flows  the  £el  river ;  in  the  rainy  a«a- 
son,  or  winter,  a  rapid  and  dangerous  stream,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
scarcely  affording  water  for  my  mule.  The  saud-bars  and  heaps  of  boulders  in 
its  rocky  bed,  however,  bear  testimony  to  its  force  and  power,  when  filled  by 
the  winter  rains,  and  melting  snow  of  the  spring. 

This  triple  barrier  forms  a  natural  fence,  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  any  e£fbrt 
of  art,  and  completely  isolates  the  valley,  which  it  seems  formed  to  protect. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  imperfect  path  on  the  southeast  side  over  the 
Sacramento  divide,  occasionally  traversed  by  light  wagons,  mule  trails  are  the 
only  roads  over  the  mountains  these  pass  through  occasional  groves  of  the 
mountain  laurel,  manzanita,  madrona,  and  more  rarely  the  majestic  redwood, 
again  through  a  mountain  plain  of  a  few  acres,  a  little  valley,  or  a  hillside  slope, 
in  no  case  tillable,  but  suggestive  of  pasture.  A  few  cattle,  and  not  unfrequently 
a  distant  deer,  alone  give  life  to  the  scene,  which,  in  its  inanimate  life,  is  one  of 
unequalled  beauty  and  sublimity.  As  the  brow  of  the  inner  range  is  reached, 
the  broad  plain  below,  here  and  there  dotted  with  timber,  level  as  a  lake,  lies 
spread  out  before  you,  a  grateful  and  wholesome  sight.  The  Jarge  and  sub- 
stantial granaries,  the  workshops  and  barns  of  the  reservation,  the  thrifty  though 
unpretending  dwellings  of  the  settlers,  the  long  lines  of  well-kept  fence,  the 
numerous  stacks  of  wheat  and  hay,  the  modem  implements  of  husbandry,  the 
droves  of  fat  cattle  and  fatter  hogs,  the  well-conditioned  work  oxen  and  hone», 
all  told  of  well-ordered  industry  and  attendant  thrift. 

A  little  apart,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  western  base  of  the  foot  hiUa,  the 
neat  white  barracks  of  Fort  Wright,  with  its  prim  enclosure,  spoke  of  military 
precision  and  discipline.  Over  all,  promising  protection,  peace,  and  plenty, 
Boated  the  bright  stars  and  broad  stripes  of  the  *'  flag  of  our  Union.** 

The  valley,  within  the  foot-hills  of  the  inner  range,  contains  25,017  Btn$, 
6,000  acres  of  which  comprise  the  reservation,  or  that  part  which  is  now  in  use 
for  Indian  purposes ;  1,400  acres  are  under  cultivation.  All  of  it  is  well  fenced. 
The  soU  yields  bountifully,  of  cereals  particularly.  A  plentiful  supply  of  vege- 
tables is  also  raised— -pumpkins,  carrots,  onions.  Potato  crop  not  so  favorable 
this  year.  Sorghum  a  failure,  on  account  of  bad  seed.  The  attempt  to  grow 
tobacco  has  not  yet  promised  to  be  a  success.  The  melons  are  of  a  very  superior 
quality.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  grain  crop  had  almost  all  been  harvested, 
-and  the  large  and  substantial  granaries  were  literally  groaning  with  their  abim- 
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dance.  Among  the  new  baildings  I  noticed  one  barn  that  wonM  have  done  honor 
to  a  New  England  farm-yard ;  it  must  have  been  at  least  60  by  50  feet,  and  of 
the  most  approved  modem  construction ;  also  three  granaries,  30  by  30  feet, 
well  constructed,  and  other  additions  to,  and  renovations  of,  old  buildings,  the 
newness  of  the  work  about  which  showed  it  to  be  quite  recent.  All  of  the  fenc- 
ing about  the  property  has  been  done  in  a  superior  manner,  and  nearly  2,500 
acres  have  been  newly  enclosed.  I  was  assured  by  Oaptain  Fairfield,  the  agent, 
who  has  been  in  charge  about  two  years,  and  under  whose  zealous  care,  and  the 
initiating  supervision  of  late  Superintendent  Wiley,  the  recent  improvements 
have  been  projected  and  perfected,  that  the  actual  outlay  to  the  government 
from  all  these  very  necessary  works  was  but  trifling,  merely  for  nails,  hinges, 
and  other  such  pmall  articles  that  could  not  be  made  upon  the  farm  or  in  the 
workshops  of  the  reservation.  Everything  else,  lumber,  labor,  plans,  designs, 
&c.,  were  of  home  production,  to  wit,  the  well-guided  ability  and  industry  of 
the  employes  and  Indians.  In  the  meat-house  I  saw  a  quantity  of  bacon  and 
bams,  such  as  can  be  seen  nowhere  else,  the  hams,  particularly,  without  having 
the  flavor  of,  are,  I  think,  superior  to,  the  far-famed  Westphalia's.  Next  to  the 
meat-house  in  the  quadrangular  enclosure,  on  which  stands  the  reservation  house, 
I  visited  the  medicine  house,  or  apothecary's  shop.  Captain  Fairfield  is,  by  the 
way,  both  apothecary  and  doctor  of  this  reservation,  his  experience  as  an  old 
shipmaster  having  given  him  sufficient  knowledge  of  maleria  medica  to  treat  the 
cases,  uniformly  and  comparatively  simple,  of  which  his  patients  most  do  com- 
plain. 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  just  to  state  here  that  he  receives  no  extra  compcn^^ation 
for  this  unusual  service. 

The  altitude  of  this  beautiful  valley  is  several  hundred  feet  greater  than  the 
Sacramento  valley.  For  the  most  part  of  the  year  its  genial  climate  is  unsur- 
passed, the  cold  of  winter  is  not  severe,  nor  the  heat  of  summer  oppressive. 
Snow  sometimes  falls  in  the  valley,  but  seldom  remains  long.  About  one-third 
of  the  valley  is  arable  land;  the  wet  lands  produce  abundance  of  grasses. 
I'here  is  plenty  of  white  oak  and  other  timber,  and  the  whole  is  well  watered. 
All  the  cereals  and  most  vegetables  thrive  here;  the  grass  seeds,  roots  and  bulbs, 
camas  and  com,  of  the  Indians,  are  plentiful.  The  adjacent  mountains  supply, 
amply,  acorns,  nuts,  and  berries ;  also  wild  game,  both  great  and  small,  from 
the  huge  fierce  grizzly  to  the  shy  mountain  quail. 

Fish  are  to  be  had  from  the  adjacent  waters  of  Eel  river,  though  not  in  abund- 
ance, and  salmon  have  been  taken  during  the  spring  run. 

It  was  first  established  as  a  reservation  in  1856,  by  Colonel  T.  J.  Henley, 
then  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  Some  hunters  from  Nome  Lacke  reser- 
vation, from  the  top  of  "  Summit,"  a  high  point  on  the  coast  range,  discovered 
this  valley  and  reported  to  Superintendent  Henley,  who  sent  out  a  party  to 
examine  and  report.  On  their  return  he  took  possession  of  it,  in  the  name  of 
the  Indian  department,  finding  it  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  reser- 
vation. The  law  at  that  time  limited  the  number  of  reservations  to  five,  and  as 
Mendocino,  Tejon,  Fresno,  the  Klamath,  and  Nome  Lacke  were  already  estab- 
lished, Nome  Cult,  as  the  newly-found  valley  was  called  by  the  Indians,  was 
only  attached  to  Nome  Lacke,  and  considered  an  additional  farm  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  as  such  placed  in  charge  of  three  of  its  employes.  Considerable  gov- 
ernment property  was  also  transferred  here. 

At  this  remote  point  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs,  at  this  early  period, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  some  protection.  After  several  fruitless  attempts  to 
procure  a  military  force,  Colonel  Henley— -|mblic  attention  having  by  this 
time  been  attracted  to  this  point  by  report  of  its  exceeding  fertility— for  reasons 
of  convenience  and  protection,  informed  those  parties  desirous  of  locating  in  the 
valley  that  he  should  not  extend  the  government  rights  over  the  whole  valley, 
and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  locate  or  occupy  outside  of  the  5,000  acres  then 
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laid  off,  wbicli  comprise  the  present  reservation,  advising  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  goveniment  might  at  any  time  call  upon  them  to  vacate,  in 
which  case,  as  he  informed  them,  it  would  doubtless  compensate  them  falij  for 
the  value  of  their  improvements.  These  settlers,  therefore,  appear  to  have 
located  in  good  faith,  and  in  no  sense  as  trespassers  or  interlopers.  Colonel 
Henley  meantime  notified  the  department  of  the  understanding  between  him- 
self and  the  settlers,  and  recommended,  nevertheless  that  the  whole  valley  be 
reserved  for  Indian  purposes,  and  that  the  proper  steps  should  be  taken  in 
conformity  with  such  recommendation. 

In  December,  1857,  he  was  instructed  by  the  department  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  that  the  whole  valley  would  be  held  by  the  government, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  by  posting  written  notices  at  different  pointa  in 
the  valley,  which  notices  informed  the  settlers  simply  that  the  govemnient 
intended  to  assert  its  right  to  the  entire  valley.  Nothing  further  was  done  in 
the  matter  up  to  the  close  of  his  superin tendency  in  1859. 

In  1860  the  entire  valley  was  surveyed  and  formally  reserved  for  Indian 
purposes,  by  order  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Jacob  Thompson. 
These  instructions  were  dated  May  3d  of  that  year. 

The  foregoing  history  of  the  valley  was  taken  down,  nearly  word  for  word, 
as  related  to  me  by  Colonel  Henley,  in  Nome  Cult,  a  few  weeks  since,  and  is 
mainly  substantiated  by  others  of  the  settlers. 

I  append  here  a  list  of  the  settlers  and  amount  of  acres  enclosed  by  them 
respectively,  with  particulars.  Those  that  set  up  the  '*  swamp  and  overflowed 
land  title''  are  so  marked. 

W.  P.  White— Geo.  E.  Agent 1,600  acres. 

The  four  brothers  Henley — farm 1.200  " 

Samuel  S.  Davis 640  " 

Witt  William  H.  Johnson  (S.  &  0.) 560  •' 

D.C.  Dorman 320  " 

W.M.Johnson 320  " 

M.  Corbett,  (S.  &  0.) 320  " 

J.  A.  Wiltsey 240  " 

H.  Schenck 100  " 

J.  H.  Thomas .* 180  •• 

S.  M.  Smith 2,000  •• 

J.  A.  Owen,  (S.  &  0.) 320  •• 

C.  H.  Bourne,  (S.  &  0.) 

R.  Rice 100  ** 

S.  0.  Moore 160  •• 

S.  M.  Gambrel 80  " 

S.  C.  Lawrence 40  •• 

Antone  Legar , . . .  160  " 

S.  Hornbrook 160  " 

C.  H.  Eberle,  (inside  reservation  limits) 150  " 

Updegraff,  ( Wiltsey's  ranch ) 

Griffin 160  " 

Chandler 320  " 

Morrison,  (quarter  section) 160  •* 

Parnell 320  " 

Gray,  (grist  and  saw-mill) 320  •• 

The  above  all  fenced.  There  are  also  some  fifteen  or  twenty  persons,  with  a 
small  cabin  and  enclosure,  each  claiming  a  quarter  section. 

During  Hanson's  superintendency,  there  were  some  further  steps  taken 
towards  assuming  the  entire  possession  of  these  lands,  of  which  the  archives  of 
the  department  doubtless  have  full  particulars. 
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Notice  of  the  government  afisaming  poseeesion  of  the  valley  for  an  Indian 
reservation  was  duly  posted  by  Superintendent  Henley,  and  also  by  his  suc- 
cessor, J.  Y.  McDuffie,  in  1859. 

The  information  that  I  obtained  in  this  quarter  was  vague  and  unreliable. 
There  was  also,  about  this  time,  considerable  difficulty  between  the  settlers  and 
the  reservation  authorities,  and  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
former  behaved  very  badly ;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assert  confidently, 
that  now,  and  for  some  time  past,  their  conduct  has  been  without  reproach,  and 
the  best  relations  have  prevailed.  They  have  for  a  long  time  been  considerably 
exercised  about  the  intentions  of  the  government  with  respect  to  their  interests, 
and  have  awaited  with  anxious  expectancy  for  its  decision ;  and  so  they  still 
TemaiQ. 

Among  them  are  some  who  located  with  their  families  at  the  very  outset,  ten 
years  ago,  and  who  have  seen  trying  times  in  the  early  conflicts  with  the 
Indians.  They  are  very  warmly  attached  to  their  homes  and  averse  to  leave. 
They  say  they  have  borne  the  brunt  and  hardship  of  the  days  of  doubt  and 
difficnlty,  and  now,  just  as  time  has  brought  security  and  comfort  about  their 
homes,  so  long  toiled  and  struggled  for,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  leave.  Others, 
again,  and  those,  too,  mostly  old  settlers — there  are  comparatively  few  of 
recent  date-— seem  apathetic  and  indifferent.  They  claim  only  to  be  interested 
in  the  speedy  solution  of  the  question,  which  they  allege  has  been  so  long 
mooted,  •*  to  be"  or  "  not  to  be"  whether  the  government  will  claim  the  whole 
of  Nome  Cult,  pay  them  fur  their  improvements,  and  dismiss  theui  to  seek  other 
homes,  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  find,  as  they  claim ;  or,  by  a  declared 
policy,  allow  them  to  become  possessors  of  those  places  by  an  assured  tenure, 
that  they  may  go  on  and  improve  with  a  fixed  future. 

They  assert  that  the  projected  occupation  by  the  government  has  been  under 
consideration  for  a  long  time,  and  that  meanwhile  they  have  been  left  in 
{^nspense,  not  daring  to  improve  their  present  abodes,  entered  upon  in  good 
faith  and  under  an  understanding  with  the  government,  and  not  li&ing  to  seek 
others  in  a  country  so  rapidly  filling  up.  All  the  detriment  or  damage  of  this 
condition  of  things,  with  the  usual  fairness  of  men  in  such  circumstances,  they 
charge  to  the  government. 

The  Indians  and  their  homes  are  the  only  things  in  and  about  the  valley  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  They  are,  to  he  sure,  well  fed,  but  not  well  clothed. 
Some  of  them  are  sick — many  troubled  with  scrofula,  diseased  eyes,  &c.  Their 
habitations  are  mere  campoodies  of  brush  tents,  which  they  prefer  to  well-built 
log  hats,  of  which  there  are  manv  untenanted.  They  are  under  tolerable 
discipline,  and  work  pretty  well  under  overseers. 

U*here  are  five  distinct  families  or  clans,  as  follows :  Ukies,  430 ;  Wylackies, 
400;  Pitt  Kivers,  300;  Con-Oous,  240;  Trinity  Rivers,  30;  total,  1,400. 
This  enumeration  is  received  from  Agent  Fairfield,  and  not  from  personal  count, 
it  being  impracticable  to  gather  them  for  such  purpose.  At  no  time  during  my 
stay  in  the  valley  would  they  have  numbered  1,000,  according  to  my  best  esti- 
mate. It  was  stated  that  they  were  hunting  or  acorn  gathering  on  the  adjacent 
mountains. 

The  grain  on  hand  was  estimated  at  10,000  bushels— oats,  com,  barley,  and 
wheat ;  250  tons  of  hay,  200  barrels  of  potatoes,  25  or  30  acres  of  pumpkins, 
not  gathered. 

Of  government  stock  there  arc,  21  horses,  30  pack  mules,  10  yoke  work 
oxen,  20  milch  cows,  400  hogs,  and  over  500  head  of  cattle,  including  those  at 
large,  &]1  in  thrifty  condition  ;  and  by  efficient  and  honest  management  suscepti- 
ble of  being  increased  ten-fold,  with  but  little  additional  outlay,  both  stock  and 
produce. 

In  closing  my  remarks  upon  this  reservation  and  its  surroundings.  I  desire  to 
submit  my  opinion  that  if  its  limits  can  be  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  the  sum- 
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mit  of  the  inner  range  of  monntains  that  encircle  the  vallej,  with  bonndaries 
as  indicated  on  the  topographical  map  now  in  your  office  prepared  by  Superin- 
tendent Hanson,  and  recommended  by  him,  and  also  by  Superintendents  Wiley, 
Steele,  and  Maltby,  his  successors,  it  will  be  amply  capable,  under  good  man- 
agement, with  a  little  larger  force,  of  subsisting  all  the  Indiana  that  can  be 
gathered  upon  it  from  different  points  in  northern  California,  including,  of  course, 
those  from  the  other  two  reseryations,  say  seven  thousand  or  more,  and  that  such 
a  concentration  of  them  is  practicable. 

The  objection  urged  agaiost  it  on  acconut  of  unfitness  of  climate  for  Coast 
Indians,  and  the  disturbing  effect  liible  to  be  produced  by  their  removal  from 
their  present  location,  I  do  not  regard  as  insuperable,  and  the  area  contemplated 
I  judge  to  be  sufficiently  wide  to  allow,  with  a  little  manageojent  and  iacreaaed 
discipline,  of  their  being  placed  so  as  to  avoid  any  collision  by  reason  of  feads 
that  may  exist  between  different  bands. 

As  to  the  change  of  locale  affecting  the  Indians  unfavorably  la  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  the  change  is  certainly  not  so  great  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
reservation  system  itself,  which  is  to  change  their  entire  mode  of  life.  As  to 
the  liability  of  a  disturbance,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  resort  to  any 
stringent  measures  in  removing  them  from  other  points,  the  fact  cannot  be  over- 
looked that  in  their  present  proximity  to  the  whites — many  of  whom  esteem  the 
life  of  an  Indian  of  such  slight  account,  and  in  view  of  the  Indian's  religion  of 
'*  blood  for  blood  "  indiscriminately — ^the  liability  amounts  to  a  probabiliiy  that 
may  evince  itself  at  any  moment 

It  has  been  said  that  this  valley  is  too  good  for  the  Indians.  They  onoe  had 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  to  roam  over;  let  them  have,  then, 
this  one  desirable  spot  of  all  their  "happy  hunting  grouuds"  of  old.  They 
must  have  long  occupied  this  valley,  as  their  frequent  tumidi  bear  teatuaony. 
Here  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  provident,  or  ^bave  a  care  for 
the  morrow."  Each  week  bouutiful  nature,  without  assistance,  provided  ready 
to  their  hands,  and  in  turn,  the  "  food  meet  for  the  season.*' 

In  this  place,  then,  enclosed  by  uninhabitable  mountains  lor  20  miles  m 
every  direction,  secluded  and  remote,  shut  off  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
bad,  where  good  influences  may  work  unmolested,  with  everything  native  to  the 
Indian  indigenous,  they  should  be  gathered  and  cared  for.  What  more  suitable 
home  for  a  patriarchal  and  primitive  people  can  be  imagined  ?  and  where  eould 
it  be  found? 

The  reservation  house  here  is  utterly  unfit  for  a  human  habitaUon.  Partly 
of  adobe,  partly  of  wood,  it  is  damp  and  dilapidated.  The  materials  for  a  fwoper 
one  are  at  hand,  and  the  agent  should  long  ago  have  constructed  a  proper  hab* 
Itation.     He  asks  for  authority.     I  recommend  that  it  should  be  given. 

It  is  also  represented  that  the  Dor  man's  saw  and  grist-mill,  in  the  northwest 
edge  of  the  valley,  is  very  much  needed  for  the  reservation,  and  that  a  special 
appropriation  of  35,000  wUl  be  asked  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  it.  I  ahonld 
think  the  sum  ample,  but  concur  iu  the  advisability  of  the  purchase. 

NOMB  LACKS. 

One  of  the  earliest  Indian  reservations  was  established  by  Superintendent 
Henley,  in  1854,  at  this  point.  It  lies  one  day's  mule  travel  nearly  due  east 
from  Nome  Cult,  and  about  20  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Tehama,  on  the  Sac- 
ramento river  and  at  the  foot  hills  of  the  Coast  range,  nearly  rectangular  in  form, 
about  six  miles  across  north  and  south,  and  five  miles  across  east  and  west, 
between  two  considerable  rivulets,  known  as  Tom's  creek  and  Elder  creek. 

In  1855  It  was  a  military  post,  with  a  small  force  there  stationed,  which  the 
remains  of  an  adobe  fortification  of  some  size  still  attest.  There  are  also  some 
three  adobe  houses,  a  flour-mill,  and  fourteen  frame  houses,  all  more  or  less  dilap* 
idated,  and  only  occasionally  tenanted  by  shepherds  or  wande^ng  squan 
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Of  tbe  25,000  acres  regnlarly  sarveyed  and  laid  out  ander  the  supervisioD  of 
Superintendent  Henley,  there  are  2,000  acres  of  arable  land.  The  remainder 
is  fine  grazing  and  pasture  land,  with  water  plenty,  suitable  for  stock — for  house 
use  not  so  good.  The  place  never  was  well  or  thoroughly  feuced,  and  has  not 
been  cultivated  for  several  years.  It  was  finally  abandoned  as  a  reservation  on 
recommendation  of  Superintendent  Hanson  in  July,  1861. 

There  are  no  Indians  here,  and  in  fact  no  permanent  denizens,  the  few 
sbepherdp  and  others  that  sometimes  avail  of  the  shelter  of  the  buildings  being 
but  temporary  pilgrims  and  wayfarers. 

Here  are  two  sulphur  springs  that  are  somewhat  noticeable,  said  to  be  used 
medicinally  by  the  Indians. 

The  sale  of  this  property  under  the  most  favorable  division  and  exposiUon 
would  hardly  brin^  more  than  $40,000.  There  are  a  few  ranchmen  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  also  about  Clear  lake,  that  have  an  eye  to  some  of  the  choice 
spots,  but  their  ideas  and  means  are  both  moderate. 

In  case  of  the  occupation  by  the  government  of  the  whole  of  Round  valley,  a 
favorable  disposition  of  these  lands  would  perhaps  be  practicable  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  exchange  of  them  with  the  settlers  there,  for  their  improvements.  Per- 
haps they  might  be  favorably  disposed  of  in  the  eastern  States,  Atlantic  border, 
or  in  the  western,  by  proper  notice.  Doubtless  some  intending  emigrant  would 
be  glad  of  finding  his  home  in  the  far  west  partly  improved  for  a  moderate  price. 

FROM  ROUND  VALLBY  TO  HUMBOLDT. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  entering  Bound  valley  left  there  for  Mendocino  and 
Humboldt,  via  Long  valley.  By  the  Humboldt  trail  it  opens  out  of  the  valley 
marly  opposite  to  the  point  where  I  entered.  Some  miles  on  the  way  passed 
Summit  i^ley,  a  beautiful  mountain  plain  of  about  160  acres,  at  an  altitude  of 
300  feet  above  Round  valley.  It  is  cultivated  by  Mr.  S.  Arsdel.  From  this 
until  we  bivouacked  at  sunset  the  route  was  much  the  same  as  from  Gahto  into 
the  valley.  Met  one  or  two  Indians  and  two  or  three  stock-men  in  tbe  day's 
ride,  and  near  our  camping  ground  found  the  first  cabin,  occupied  by  a  hunter 
with  three  or  four  squaws  and  as  many  half-breed  children. 

The  next  day  at  3^  a.  m.  lighted  fires  and  breakfasted,  and  were  in  the  saddle 
at  sunrise.  This  day  the  same  as  yesterday,  up  and  down  mountains,  over  rivers, 
and  through  gigantic  timber,  the  scenery  always  grand  and  striking.  Did  not 
reach  suitable  camping  ground  until  8^  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  lost  the  trail  in 
the  timber.  The  next  and  following  days  were  without  noticeable  featureSt 
about  the  same  as  before  described,  rarely  meeting  any  person  or  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  and  particularize  mv  journey  unless 
something  noteworthy  or  of  new  character  occurs,  I  shall  hereafter  omit  it. 

A  woid  here  about  my  Indian  guide  Oy-ga-chee,  who  was  a  Trinity  River 
Indiau,  and  had  been  living  latterly  at  Round  valley.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
Indians  that  I  met  in  all  my  journey,  and  seemed  to  present  a  very  hopeful  case 
as  an  example  of  the  possible  thorough  civilization  of  the  Indian  races.  He  was» 
I  believe»  full-blooded,  but  from  a  short  stay  in  some  town  had  acquired  an 
unusual  control  of  our  tongue,  which  he  spoke  like  a  white  man ;  his  knowledge 
of  wood-craft  was  astonishing,  and  would,  I  believe,  have  sorpassed  that  of  the 
celebrated  Natty  Bumpo  of  Cooper.  His  knowledge  of  all  the  forest  trees  and 
vegetation,  of  the  habits  of  the  wild  animak»  and  of  the  fish  of  the  rivers*  and 
the  quickness  with  which,  as  we  emerged  upon  an  opening,  he  would  descry  a 
distant  deer,  or  notice  upon  the  trail  the  track  of  the  bear,  elk,  or  antelope,  was 
wonderful.  With  all  this  admirable  qualification  for  a  scout  or  guide,  the  ambi- 
tion of  this  young  man  was  to  be  a  small  farmer ;  this  I  discovered  before  I 
parted  with  him,  and  hope,  and  doubt  not>  his  desires  may  yet  be  gratified. 
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MBXDOCINO. 

The  reservation  here  was  ahandoned  in  Maich  last.  The  location  was  made 
by  Superintendent  Henley,  in  1855.  It  is  a  strip  of  land  extending  from  the 
Noyo  river — which  empties  at  a  point  about  50  miles  south  of  Cape  Mendocino— 
on  the  south,  to  one  mile  above  Ten-mile  river>  on  the  north,  through  which 
several  small  rivers  take  their  course,  from  which,  during  most  of  the  year,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fish  can  be  taken.  The  shoaly  coast  and  beach  also  yield 
an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  muscles  of  a  superior  quality. 

Comprised  in  the  reservation,  about  3,000  acres  are  productive.  Tbe^ 
will  yield  favorably  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  are  peculiarly  prolific  of  vege- 
tables of  almost  every  kind. 

THE  MILL  STATION. 

The  noticeable  features  here  are  the  fine  steam  saw  mill  and  improvements, 
belonging  to  Mr.  A.  W.  McPherson,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  adjacent  magni- 
ficent forests  of  redwood.  The  mill  is  known  as  the  Noyo  mill,  and  was  erected 
in  1856,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Henley,  then  superintendent  of  Indian  affaire. 
Mr.  McPherson,  the  builder  and  owner,  has  long  been  known  to  me,  in  fact 
since  1849,  as  he  is  a  pioneer,  and  a  very  enterprising  gentleman.  He  would 
be  glad  to  purchase  of  the  government,  contiguous  to  the  mill  property,  at  a  fair 
price. 

The  Indians  here  and  hereabouts  are  supposed  to  be  at  Nome  Cult,  and  sub- 
sisted from  there.  Many  of  them  find  occupation  at  the  timber  mills  at  one 
dollar  per  diem.  Others  find  labor  as  fishermen  and  oystermen,  both  pleasant 
and  remunerative.  They  like  the  place,  and  do  not  like  to  leave  their  native 
salt  air  and  fish  of  the  sea-shore  for  the  dry  air  and  unaccustomed  food  of  the 
interior. 

It  seems,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Colonel  Henley  and  other  more 
recent  superintendents,  that  the  establishment  of  the  mill  was  a  considerable 
convenience  to  the  department,  and  it  is  urged,  on  behalf  of  the  owner,  that  hs 
be  allowed  to  acquire  possession  whenever  these  lands  shall  come  into  market, 
by  a  special  arrangement  with  the  government,  by  purchase,  on  appraisement, 
and  not  be  subjected  to  ordinary  competition.  This  matter  was  strongly  repre- 
sented to  me,  and  I  deem  it  only  proper  to  submit  it  with  the  remark  that  it 
would  seem  but  an  act  of  justice,  if,  in  the  division  of  these  lands  for  sale,  his 
claims  and  convenience  be  somewhat  considered. 

The  reservatbn  effects  here  are  inconsiderable,  consisting  only  of  a  few 
deserted  buildings  and  fencings. 

At  Be-da-tah,  Upper  or  Ten-Mile  station,  and  at  Bald  Hill  station,  the  fencing 
and  buildings  enhance  the  value  some  few  thousand  dolUrs.  All  of  these 
improvemeDts,  however,  are  rapidly  deteriorating,  with  time  and  lack  of  care. 

The  farm,  containing  most  of  the  arable  land  of  the  reservation,  viz :  the 
land  lying  between  Pudden  creek  and  the  northern  boundarv*  comprising  some 
2,500  acres  of  fertile  land,  und  some  pasturage,  with  a  tolerable  dwelling-house, 
stable,  bam  and  out-houses,  has  recently  been  leased  to  Mr.  £.  J.  Whipple,  at  a 
yearly  rental  of  $600,  which  I  consider  about  one-half  of  what  might  be  deemed 
a  favorable  disposition  of  the  same. 

The  whole  of  the  improvements  at  this  reservation  cost  the  government  about 
$40,000. 

FORT  HUMBOLDT,  EUREKA  AND  ARCATA. 

At  Fort  Humboldt  was  the  guest  of  Major  Bowman,  ninth  infantry,  ecna* 
roanding.  Stopped  here  one  day.  This  gentlemau  is  an  old  regular,  and  has 
been  a  long  time  on  the  frontier  at  different  points,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
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Indian  character  and  habits.  He  gave  mnch  information  abont  them.  His 
opinion  was  very  positive  against  removing  the  Indians  in  this  section,  at  this 
time,  unless  they  were  entirely  willing  to  go.  He  urged  that  the  recent  difficul- 
ties had  just  been  quieted,  and  that  matters  were  now  on  a  basis  that  it  was 
highly  injudicious  to  disturb,  and  finally  said  he  thought  any  forcible  attempt 
to  remove  them  would  probably  be  the  cause  of  another  war. 

The  major  dwelt  strongly  on  the  rapid  diminntion  of  the  race  in  general,  and 
particularly  in  this  State,  and  the  improbability  of  their  being  long  a  charge  upon 
the  department,  and  the  consequent  discontinuance  of  the  necessity  for  any 
extensive  provision  for  their  future.  He  spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  a  plan  for 
protecting  them  from  the  aggressions  of  the  bad  white  men  who  are  so  frequently 
the  cause  of  Indian  difficulties,  by  setting  apart  a  tract  of  country  for  their  exclu- 
sive use,  to  be  held  under  military  protection,  selecting  some  point  suitable  for 
them,  but  unfitted  or  undesirable  for  white  settlements.  Such  a  region  he 
describes  as  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the  Klamath  river,  for  some  miles  above 
its  mouth.     Of  this  I  will  speak  again  when  I  have  reached  that  point. 

At  Humboldt,  Eureka,  and  Areata,  many  citizens,  by  delegations  and  indi- 
vidually, called  upon  me.  Some  of  them  were  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  ;  others,  again,  were  quite  deairous  that  the  settlement  which  was  broken 
up  at  Uoopa  by  the  purchase  of  the  lands  by  the  government  should  be  re- 
established. A  hasty  and  informal  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  Eureka. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  adjourned,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  them  to  assemble  and  give  their  views.  As  I  was  leaving,  I  was  earnestly 
requested  to  defer  making  my  report,  for  a  little  time  after  reaching  Wadhington, 
in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  proceedings  to  reach  me.  I  have  not 
received  them  up  to  this  time.  Should  I  hereafter  do  so,  and  deem  them  of 
sufficient  importance,  I  will  submit  them  in  a  supplementary  report. 

I  deem  it  but  just  to  state,  that  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind,  as  to  the 
desires  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Eureka.  Areata,  and  neighborhood,  was, 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians  at  present,  although  they, 
at  the  same  time,  advanced  the  belief  that  a  proper  occupation  by  white  settlers 
of  the  Hoopa  valley  would  be  vastly  more  to  the  true  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment through  the  local  advantages  to  be  derived,  and  this  inclination  would 
throw  their  suffrages  in  favor  of  the  establiehment  of  a  military  protectorate  on 
the  Klamath,  as  suggested  by  Major  Bowman. 

Popular  sentiment  here  is  not  friendly  to  the  Indian ;  he  has  too  frequently 
shown  his  worst  side.     Hostilities  have  been  too  recent. 

HOOPA  VALLEY. 

From  Fort  Humboldt  via  Eureka  and  Areata,  two  days'  mule  travel  north- 
easterly over  mountain  trail,  through  immense  forests  of  redwood,  occasionally 
grazing  land,  with  few  signs  of  habitation,  and  fewer  of  cultivation,  brought  me 
to  Fort  Gaston,  at  the  southern  side  of  the  valley,  toward  sunset  of  the  second 
day.  I  was  hospitably  received  and  handsomely  entertained  by  Captain  Edward 
Pollock,  ninth  infantry,  in  command,  whose  guest  I  was  during  my  stay,  and 
from  whom  1  learned  many  useful  and  interesting  particulars  of  the  habits  and 
condition  of  the  Indians.  There  are  two  companies  here,  and  the  daily  drills 
and  exercises  showed  a  high  state  of  discipline. 

This  valley,  the  part  of  it  in  which  the  reservation  lies,  is  about  ^ve  miles  in 
length  and  two  in  width,  and  lies  each  side  of  the  Trinity  river.  The  reserva- 
tion was  located  here  by  Superintendent  Wiley,  in  August,  1864,  after  his  treaty 
with  the  hostile  tribes  in  the  northern  coast  counties. 

There  are  here  some  dozen  fanns,  with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  improve- 
ments. The  buildings,  originally  very  good  dwelling-houses,  and  much  supe- 
prior  to  those  in  Round  valley,  are  now  somewhat  dilapidated.    The  fencing 
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!8  in  pretty  good  condition.  The  settlers  located  here  some  six  or  eight  years 
since.  Government  has  recently  paid  for  their  improvements,  and  everything  is 
surrendered  to  the  reservation  at  a  cost  of  a  few  dollars  less  than  $60,000. 
Some  of  the  settlers  claim  a  balance,  some  $4,000  due  yet,  for  tools  and  farming 
utensils  not  included  in  the  sale  of  the  fixtures. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Stockton,  the  agent,  called  upon  me  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing and  gave  me  a  full  history  of  the  reservation  and  its  present  condition,  and 
the  following  morning  we  took  horses  and  visited  all  parts  of  the  valley.  The 
Indians  here  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  at  Nome  Cult;  more  ambitions, 
warlike,  and  intelligent,  and  superior  in  every  respect.  The  Indians  of  this 
valley  were  conspicuous  with  the  Klamaths  and  Humboldts  in  the  war  of 
1855-'6,  and  claim  that  they  whipped  the  whites  in  almost  every  fight;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  they  did  not  sometimes.  They  are  the  most  warlike  of  the 
California  Indians,  particularly  the  wild  Klamaths  of  the  river  bankd.  They 
have  been  hostile  and  unruly  at  times,  until  the  fall  of  1864,  when,  throngh  tbe 
address  of  Superintendent  Wiley,  whose  long  acquaintance  with  them  enabled 
him  to  treat  knowingly,  a  peace  was  concluded  that,  up  to  this  time,  has  been 
faithfully  kept.  Their  lodges  are  also  better,  and  they  were  separated  into  little 
communities  or  clans,  living  at  some  distance  apart  from  each  other,  nuder  a  sort 
of  chieftainship.  I  met  here  also  a  greater  number  of  prominent  Indians,  not 
chiefs  in  the  old  understanding  of  the  word,  but  men  who  aspired  to  be  mow-e- 
mas  or  captains,  and  who,  because  of  their  wealth  or  popularity,  and  not  because 
of  birth  or  age,  clainied  influence  and  importance  with  their  race.  The  younger 
Indians,  those  too  who  have  had  considerable  intercourse  with  the  whites,  seem 
to  prevail  "  in  council."  The  elders  are  fast  losing  their  hereditary  importance. 
Here,  too,  more  respect  is  paid  to  the  dead.  In  every  little  clump  of  cabins 
three  or  four  cemeterial  enclosures  were  seen,  within  and  on  the  railings  of  which 
were  deposited  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  exposed  to  sunshine  and  storm,  accom- 
panying the  body  below  in  its  elementary  resolvence.  This  custom  is  only 
strictly  observed  by  the  "  better  class."  Their  sanitary  condition  here  is  some- 
what better  than  that  of  those  at  Round  valley,  although  the  vicioas  disease, 
common  to  all  of  them,  prevails  here  extensively.  Consumption,  and  other 
kindred  ills  aggravated  by  this,  and  their  naturally  scrofulous  tendency,  often 
terminates  fatally.  The  deaths  during  the  past  year  have  been  12,  and  the 
births  the  same^  in  a  population  averaging  not  more  than  400.  Observed 
here  a  greater  number  of  children  than  among  the  Indians  at  Nome  Colt  or 
elsewhere. 

The  crops  here  had  also  been  harvested,  consisting  principally  of  200,000 
pounds  of  wheat,  40,000  pounds  of  oats,  12,000  pounds  of  peas,  and  a  quantity 
of  com  and  beans,  also  potatoes  and  some  carrots. 

There  are  here  eight  horses,  seven  mules,  and  two  yoke  of  oxen  for  £irming 
purposes — a  larger  number  is  requisite-— 30  head  of  cattle,  and  the  same  omn- 
bor  of  hogs. 

The  last  of  the  twelve  farms  or  estates  before  alluded  to,  purchased  bj  gov- 
ernment, had  just  been  given  up,  that  of  Garrett  and  Campbell,  (not  indiid^  in 
first  appraisement.)  All  these  places  had  been  but  recently  turned  over,  and 
Mr.  Stockton,  the  faithful  and  industrious  agent,  was  busily  occupied  in  reorgu- 
izing  the  entire  concern.  Among  them  are  some  superior  aweliing-hauses. 
which,  after  selecting  suitably  for  the  agent,  and  employes,  their  present  resi- 
dences being  quite  inferior,  can  by  a  little  reconstruction  be  improved  iotn 
hospital,  meat-house,  storehouses,  and  workshops,  all  of  which  are  much  needed. 

Mr.  Stockton  has  tbe  Indians  under  very  good  control  by  his  kindly  though 
firm  treatment.  He  is  daily  improving  in  the  hold  he  has  over  them,  and  he 
assures  me  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  docile  and  apt  at  the  field  labors,  only 
needing  the  personal  supervision  of  himself  or  the  employes  in  the  care  and 
management  of  the  implements  of  the  more  complicated  orde 
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On  the  second  day's  circuit  we  visited  tbe  fiotiring  mill,  a  very  good  one, 
which  we  found  in  operation.  Here  I  noticed  an  instance  of  care  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  agent.  The  fine  flour  served  out  to  tbe  Indians  is  generally 
carelessly  baked  by  them,  and  the  bread  or  dough  so  eaten  is  the  cause  of  sick- 
ness. This  is  remedied  by  mingling  more  of  the  husk  in  bolting,  which  is  well 
liked  by  them,  and  is  not  nearly  so  unhealthy  even  if  carelessly  cooked.  This 
day  we  visited  also  the  well-filled  granaries,  cattle  yards,  and  hog-pens,  all  of 
which  showed  thrift  and  care. 

The  vineyards  are  not  thrifty ;  some  of  the  orchards  are. 

Among  the  settlers  who  called  upon  me  in  tbe  evening  were  some  with  claims 
for  farming  utensils ;  others  about  claims  for  supplies  formerly  furnished  the 
Indian  department  previous  to  the  Wiley  superintendency.  I  referred  them  to 
the  superintendent  at  San  Francisco,  considering  it  beyond  my  instructions  to 
entertain  them,  although  in  many  cases  I  could  not  avoid  receiving  memoranda 
to  be  submitted  to  the  department. 

I  took  occasion  to  get  their  views  upon  Indian  matters.  With  regard  to  the 
removal  of  the  Indians,  most  of  them  seemed  to  agree  in  the  belief  that  it  might 
cause  disturbance.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  are  natives  of  the  valley  and 
surrounding  mountains,  and  are  much  attached  to  the  locality.  Others,  again, 
regarded  their  removal  as  a  simple  and  easy  matter,  and  some  of  them  I  found 
very  desirous  of  repurchasing  their  improvements  and  resuming  their  homes. 
Two  or  three  of  them  told  me  that  the  government  could  "  get  back  in  gold 
what  it  paid  in  greenbacks."  I  think  $75,000  could  be  realized  from  this 
property. 

During  my  stay  in  this  valley  I  saw  comparatively  few  Indians,  not  over  400 
in  all.  They  are  reported  out  hunting,  visiting,  or  acorn  gathering,  or  perhaps 
working  for  some  of  the  distant  settlers  towards  Humboldt  or  Areata. 

FROM   HOOPA  TO   SMITH   RIVER,  VIA   TRINITY    RIVBR   AND   KLAMATH    RIVER. 

From  Hoopa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  I  took  the  "  water-trail,''  sending 
my  escort  over  the  mountains  with  instructions  to  meet  me  on  the  ocean  shore. 
1  entered  a  frail  cauoe  on  the  Trinity  river,  manned  by  two  Humboldt  Indians, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  October,  and  darting  down  the  swift  river 
by  afteiDoon  of  the  same  day  shot  into  the  Klamath.  Here  the  Trinity  empties 
itself  with  such  volume* and  force  as  to  resemble  a  culminating  breaker,  and 
great  care  is  necessary  in  the  guidance  of  the  canoe,  even  more  than  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  frequent  rapids  and  narrows ;  but  the  well-skilled  natives  were  fully 
competent  to  the  task.    Their  dexterity  was  admirable. 

Up  to  this  time  nothing  more  worthy  of  note  was  apparent  on  the  shores  of 
the  river  than  an  occasional  village  of  some  half  dozen  lodges,  a  deserted  mining 
claim,  or  a  solitary  canoe  "  in  ordinary"  The  river  itself  was  full  of  interest, 
because  of  the  numerous  rapids  and  the  weird  monoliths  that  project  here  and 
there  many  feet  above  the  surface.  It,  as  well  as  the  Klamath  river,  throughout 
all  its  course,  is  a  swift  torrent,  full  of  cascades,  falls,  and  narrows,  sweeping  the 
bases  of  an  almost  endless  succession  of  precipitous  mountains,  which  rarely  recede 
from  it  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  a  pathway  between  them  and  its  margin ; 
hence  the  trail  must  pass  over  their  summits,  or  thread  their  nearly  perpen- 
dicular sides. 

The  bars  that  were  deemed  so  rich  in  gold  have  not,  on  the  whole,  proved 
very  remunerative,  particularly  in  riew  of  the  great  risk  and  expense  attending 
transportation  of  supplies.  It  will  be  inferred  that  the  river,  although  deep  and 
wide,  is  not  navigable  save  by  canoes,  and  not  by  them  in  winter. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Klamath  the  villages  were  more  numerous.  Most  of 
them  I  visited.  Their  lodges  were  generally  of  log  slabs,  only  one  room,  usually 
10  by  12  feet,  board  floor,  excepting  in  the  centre,  where  a  square  place  for  fire 
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was  left,  with  no  oUier  place  of  ingress  or  outlook  than  a  drcular  hole  ahont  IS 
or  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  ahont  three  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  comor  of 
the  front  side,  looking  like  the  eye  of  the  house,  a  verj  inconvenient  sort  of  door 
for  a  white  man.  A  tolerable  pavement  adorns  the  front.  The  nativefl  here 
appeared  superior  to  those  on  the  reservations,  more  manly  and  independent  in 
their  bearing.  Their  hovels  were  well  supplied  with  dried  salmon,  acorns,  cous, 
and  cama»,  and  other  Indian  food,  piled  away  in  their  peculiar,  conical,  water- 
tight baskets,  in  the  loft  or  garret  of  the  hovel. 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  river  have  been  very  much  injured  by  the  former 
mining  operations.    Only  now  and  then  one  of  their  ingenious  weirs  is  seen. 

At  Weitspeek,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  took  a  large  canoe.  The 
canoes  are  of  peculiar  construction,  of  hollowed  trees,  alike  at  stem  and  stem, 
both  being  square  and  very  solid,  manned  by  four  Indians,  one  of  whom  spoke 
a  little  English.  The  other  three  spoke  diflFerent  djaleets.  I  endeavored  to  gtt 
some  idea  of  the  relationship  of  these  dialects  by  asking  each  of  them  the  name 
of  some  prominent  object ;  for  histance,  the  sun.  The  Klamath  Indian  called 
it  ican-ouJt'lah;  the  Hoopa  Indian  called  it  quah^  and  the  Humboldt  Indian 
pe-qui.  A  fhrther  trial  showed  a  like  dissimilarity.  At  this  village,  and  at 
Fectow,  opposite,  there  are  some  200  souls. 

Passing  McDonald's  ferry,  and  Young's  ferry,  the  next  village  is  called  Nah- 
rip,  numbering  25  ;  at  Wa-a-sa,  12/S ;  Moruk,  and  Capel,  200 ;  Noz-co,  GO. 
At  Mah  ta,  near  Young's  mining  claim,  there  are  about  100 ;  at  Shrir-goin,  two 
villages,  upper  and  lower,  about  150.  These  are  very  vicious,  often  fighting 
among  themselves.  At  Pec- wan  there  are  300.  Near  this  point  is  the  Klamath 
gold  bluflf  mining  claim,  belonging  to  Andrew  Snyder,  esq.,  by  whom  I  wm 
very  hospitably  entertained,  passing  part  of  a  day  and  one  night  at  his  place. 
He  was  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Indian  department,  speaks  several  dialects, 
and  has  much  influence  over  the  Indians.  From  him  I  received  considerable 
information  concerning  them  and  the  adjacent  country. 

The  following  morning  continued  down  the  river,  passing  on  the  right  and 
left  the  villages  of  Cor-tet,  where  there  are  200  Indians ;  Waugh-tec,  100 ; 
Sec-tow,  25;  Seh-pur,  35;  Tub-rip,  75;  Sa  ac,  30;  Ala-aca,  30;  Wau-keL 
20.  Here  was  formerly  the  Klamath  reservation,  as  it  was  called,  and  the 
military  post  of  Ter-wan.'  Both  were  swept  away  by  a  tremendous  freshet  in 
December,  1861,  and  not  a  vestige  of  either  remains.  Passing  Hop-pow  and 
Wilsch-kow,  containing  respectively  70  and  35  Indians,  we  reached  Re-qnoi, 
which  is  on  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  river,  at  its  debouchment  into  the 
ocean. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Snyder,  and  verified,  so 
far  as  practicable,  by  personal  observation.  The  count  of  Indians  on  the  KU- 
math,  made  officially,  hut  little  over  a  year  previous  to  my  visit,  gave  a  cendoa 
of  2,217  below  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  submit  my  observations  as  to  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  flows  the  Klamath  river.  For  10  miles  or  more  on 
each  side  to  a  point  about  30  miles  above  its  mouth,  following  itff  course,  ii 
is  unsettled  and  wild,  peopled  almost  exclusively  by  Indians,  to  whose  wanU 
and  habits  it  is  well  adapted,  supplying  wild  food  and  fish  in  abundance.  Very 
little  of  it  is  tillable  land,  and  whites  will  never  care  to  settle  upon  it. 

My  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to  this  region  by  Major  Bowmao 
while  with  him  at  Fort  Humboldt.     The  following  is  his  suggestion  : 

Extend  tho  Hoopa  reservation  on  its  northern  boundary,  so  as  to  include  not  lets  thsn  «ix 
miles  alon^  the  nortbem  bank  of  the  Klamath  to  the  sea-shore,  thence  down  the  sea-sbore 
to  the  mouth  of  Redwood  creek,  thence  up  Redwood  creek  to  the  point  neareai  to  the  bead 
of  Willow  creek,  thence  down  Willow  creek  to  the  boundaiy  of  Hoopa  reservatioo. 

He  adds: 

Very  little  of  this  tract  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  consequently  not  desirable  for  tbt 
settlements  of  white  men,  but  will  famish  sufficient  tillable  land,  I  tbtnk.  for  J^  wants  of 
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all  tbe  Indians  that  may  be  pUoed  there,  and  range  for  necessary  stock.  Within  the  limits 
of  this  tract  are  comprised  coast  and  hill  climates,  so  that  the  Indians  will  find  within  this 
range  the  same  character  of  climate  from  which  they  are  removed.  It  will  also  be  large 
enough  to  establish  them,  so  that  tbeir  proxiouty  will  not  be  such  as  to  foment  the  feuds 
which  exist  between  the  small  bands. 

The  miners  engaged  on  the  river  banks  within  the  described  limits  are  but  few,  and  are 
daily  diminishing  in  numbers. 

If  tbiB  tract  should  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  country,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  two  or  three  companies  of  troops  stationed  within  it.  Captain  Apple- 
ton,  commanding  at  Gamp  Lincoln,  who,  with  late  agent  Bryson,  was  on  the 
Klamath  at  the  same  time  with  myself,  while  examining  the  country  with  a  view 
to  its  adaptation  to  Indian  purposes,  in  reference  to  my  inquiries  for  the  most 
suitable  military  stations,  suggested  that  there  should  be  three,  each  of  one  com- 
pany—one  at  Peck-wan,  one  at  Gapel,  and  the  third  at  some  point  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

From  Fort  Humboldt  to  Smith  river  the  route  lies  through  the  field  of  the 
principal  recent  and  former  Indian  depredations.  Everything  appears  quiet  now, 
in  fact  too  quiet,  for  as  I  approached  Crescent  City  an  occasional  deserted  house 
and  some  burned  buildings  showed  traces  of  the  devastating  warfare  of  the  red 
man,  but  not  one  did  I  meet  on  the  trait  during  the  entire  journey  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Klamath  to  Crescent  City. 

I  may  as  well  say  here  that  there  were  at  the  time  of  my  visit  but  five  com- 
panies between  San  Francisco  and  the  northern  boundary  of  California— one  at 
Humboldt,  one  at  Round  valley,  two  at  Hoopa,  and  one  near  Smith  River  reser- 
vation, Camp  Lincoln.  That  at  Humboldt  was  under  orders  to  Steilacoom, 
Washington  Territory. 

I  have  endeavored  to  describe  this  tract  of  country  sufficiently  to  show  and 
leave  without  question  the  inference  and  impression  that  in  case  of  any  military 
movements  agaiust  tbe  Indians  in  this  region  they  would  he  tnade  at  vaU  odds. 
The  dense  redwood  forests  in  the  river  bottoms,  and  the  high,  craggy,  precipit- 
ous  mountains  back,  with  tbe  swift  river  rolling  through  the  cafion  below,  make 
it  an  almost  impregnable  fastness.  It  will  of  course  occur  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  that,  for  military  purposes,  a  small  picked  band  of  mountaineers, 
ofiicered  in  all  cases  by  regulars,  are  the  most  efficient.  They  require  no  heavy 
ammunition  or  subsistence  trains ;  neither  of  these  necessities  of  civilized  war- 
fare are  wasted  by  the  pioneer  or  frontiersman — neither  bread  nor  bullets. 
They  do  not  require  the  "regular  ration"  of  the  •'enlisted  soldier,"  who  for 
the  most  part  is  as  helpless  as  an  infant  in  these  solitudes.  A  small  bag  of 
pinoh  (pulverized  parched  corn  or  wheat)  and  a  few  yards  of  charqui  (jerked 
beef)  at  the  saddle-bow,  or  packed  upon  their  backs,  is  their  subsistence  train. 
The  pouch  and  flask  contain  their  ammunition.  They  dine  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row, as  convenient. 

The  officers  should  be  well  chosen.  There  is  no  service  requiring  the  diu 
of  the  army  more  than  docs  the  Indian  warfare.  Well  followed*  it  demands  all 
the  wits  that  nature  and  experience  have  given  the  best  of  us. 

SMITH  BIVBR   RBSBRVATION. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  to  this  reservation  the  journey  was  much 
the  same  as  previously  described;  up  and  down  mountains  and  through 
forests  of  gigantic  redwood  timber — trees  often  over  200  feet  high,  and  from  15 
to  20  feet  in  diameter— but  diversified  by  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  the  last  few  miles  by  zig-zag  trail  along  its  mountainous  coast. 

There  are  no  settlements  until  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Crescent  City 
is  reached.  The  Indians  in  and  about  this  place  are  quite  numerous.  The 
reservation  lies  about  ten  miles  northeasterly  from  it,  (wagon  road)  near  the 
Oregon  line,  and  four  miles  from  the  ocean.     It  is  quite  in  the  midst  of  a  iset- 
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tlement»  there  being  in  the  valley  some  30  good  dwelling-hoiues,  two  scbool- 
hoases,  a  store,  flour-mill  and  a  saw-mill.  There  are  here  75  voters.  It  wu 
located  hj  Superintendent  Hanson  on  the  occaMon  of  the  destmction  of  the 
Klamath  River  reservation  at  WaakeUprevioasly  mentioned. 

1  he  valley  proper,  both  aides  of  the  river,  contains  within  the  foot-hiUa  about 
G,000  acres  of  arable  land,  well  watered  and  surronnded  by  excellent  timber. 

The  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  flows  throagh  the  valley  sboat 
midway,  supplies  an  abundance  of  fine  salmon,  also  smelts,  which  the  Indiutt 
are  very  expert  in  taking,  and  consume  in  preference  to  beef. 

The  reservation  house  and  farm  attached  are  rented  of  Messrs.  Darby  aid 
Saville,  of  Crescent  City,  at  $1,200  per  annum.  It  is  a  very  good  house,  with 
garden,  and  orchard  containing  800  n'uit  trees,  apple,  pear  and  plum. 

The  farms  of  D.  Haight,  37  acres ;  H.  Smith,  118  acres ;  and  L.  W.  Jooes, 
32  acres,  are  also  hired  at  8400  per  annum  per  acre ;  total  yearly  rent  paid  bj 
government  il,948,  in  coin. 

The  average  soil  is  fair,  and  produces  tolerably.  The  crop,  as  far  as  harFeated, 
consiste  of  240,000  pounds  of  oats,  720,000  pounds  wheat,  843,200  ponndi 
potatoes,  89,100  pounds  peas,  100  tons  of  timothy  hay,  and  some  15  acres  of 
vegetables.  There  are  here  65  good  cabins  for  the  Indians,  8  large  granarifs, 
2  potato-houses,  (built  of  logs,)  1  large  hay  shed,  40  by  100  feet;  bkcksmitb*! 
shop,  bake-house,  160  head  of  cattle,  and  as  many  hogs,  10  borses  and  rnolei. 

The  agricultural  implements  and  tools  are  in  a  worn-out  condition ;  a  eapply 
of  small-size  planters'  hoes  are  particularly  needed ;  those  last  sent  were  much 
too  large. 

The  Indians  here  are  mostly  native  to  the  place ;  also  Tlackes  and  Humboldti. 
Their  physical  and  moral  condition  is  abeut  the  same  as  heretofore  described, 
the  same  diseases  and  lack  of  clothing.  Reported  number  750,  mostly  absent. 
I  should  judge. 

There  is  an  excellent  wagon  road  from  the  reservation  to  Crescent  Citj,froii 
whence,  by  the  steamer  which  leaves  three  times  a  month  for  San  FianciMo, 
the  surplus  proceeds  might  be  easily  transported  if  due  diligence  were  exerciMd, 
as  the  bad  weather  does  not  begin  until  November.  At  the  latter  place  areadj 
and  remunerative  market  would  be  found. 

Mr.  George  Kingsbury,  the  energetic  special  a^nt,  offered  me  every  faciHtj 
to  pursue  my  investigations,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  snpolj 
the  information  herewith  given,  which  was  corroborated  as  far  as  possible  bj 
personal  observation.  He  was  but  recently  put  in  charge  by  SuperinteDdent 
Mai  thy  on  the  removal  of  Agent  Bryson. 

TULE  RIVER  FARM. 

This  reservation  is  located  in  a  narrow  valley,  on  each  side  of  a  small  streaa* 
some  30  miles  from  Visalia,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  in  a  shelteivd 
nook,  green  and  smiling,  with  a  decidedly  tropical  semblance,  heightened  bj 
some  handsome  fig  trees  and  grape-vines,  and  the  extreme  mildness  andgeDialiiJ 
of  the  atmosphere,  although  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  mountains  an 
whitened  with  the  first  snow  of  the  season.  It  was  established  in  July,  1^^ 
by  Superintendent  Wentworth,  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender  of  Tejon,  8ooe 
120  miles  below,  to  General  Beale.  The  Indians  were  then  brought  here  d 
charge  of  the  efficient  agent  George  L.  Hoffman,  who  is  now  in  cbaige  of  tbii 
place. 

The  farm,  consisting  of  1,280  acres  of  cultivable  land,  is  hired  of  the  oimer. 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Madden,  at  a  rental  of  $1,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Madd«i  o^ 
this  farm  to  the  government  at  $10  per  acre.  It  produces  welL  Lastjeaf 
100,000  pounds  of  wheat,  5,000  pounds  of  barley,  15,000  pounds  of  beans  aad 
peas,  200,000  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes,  20  tons  of  pumpkins,  and  70  tottf  <^ 
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hay  were  raised  here.  This  year's  crop,  just  harvested,  consists  of  (estimated 
by  Aeent  Hoffman)  600,000  pounds  of  wheat,  50,000  pounds  of  barley,  10.000 
pounds  of  rye,  1,500  pounds  of  beans,  5,000  pounds  of  turnips,  and  90  tons  of 
nay.  There  are  now,  November  4,  on  the  place,  of  government  property,  28 
fine  mules,  30  horses,  and  a  quantity  of  agricultural  implements,  the  latter 
mostly  inferior. 

The  only  improvements  on  the  place  are,  one  miserable  adobe  house — three 
miserable  rooms  and  a  loft ;  the  residence  of  the  agent  and  employes,  and  occu- 
pfed  as  a  granary  ao^  stanhoMe — and  some  30  Indian  cabins 

An  enlargement  of  the  productive  IbHto  of  the  reservation  is  contemplated, 
and  steps  taken  to  attach  tne  contiguous  lands,  oeoupied  in  townships  Nos.  21, 
22,  south,  38  east.  They  will  increase  the  lands  to  ahmtk  the  legal  limits,  as 
it  will  then  be  about  12  miles  long,  and  6  miles  broad.  Of  diis  prospective 
addition,  about  5,000  acres  are  tilUble  soil,  and  the  remainder  very  good  grazing 
land.  Through  this  neighboring  land,  the  energetic  agent  has  just  completed 
a  water-ditch  five  miles  in  length,  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  costing  some  2.000 
days'  labor.  He  has  also  recently  constructed  a  wagon  road  from  the  reserva- 
tion-*25  miles — into  the  mountains  to  the  timbered  regions,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  much  needed  fences  and  building  materials.  These  are  really 
works  of  magnitude  for  Indians,  and  reflect  much  credit  upon  their  industry,  under 
the  abUity  to  guide  them,  that  long  experience  and  native  character  have  given 
this  gentleman. 

There  are  some  25  or  30  settlers  near  the  reservation,  and  two  or  three  actu- 
ally on  the  tract  that  is  proposed  to  be  added,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  govern- 
ment right  is  the  prior  one,  and  that  no  cost  will  accrue  to  it  by  the  retention 
of  the  whole  of  the  intended  increase. 

The  Indians,  adults  and  children,  male  and  female,  actually  in  the  valley, 
will  not  number  300.  I  am  informed,  as  usual,  that  there  are  many  absent  in 
the  mountains  and  elsewhere.  They  seem  more  cheerful,  happy,  and  contented, 
and  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  better  clad  than  any  reservation  Indians  I  have 
seen.  There  is  a  strong  Mexican  cast  about  them,  aud  many  of  them  converse 
fluently  in  the  Spanish  tongue.  The  lodges  and  utensils  of  the  better  ones  are 
as  good  as  any  I  have  yet  seen.  Among  them  were  two  artisans,  a  spur-maker, 
and  a  saddle  maker.  Many  of  them  had  money.  I  was  asked  here  for  the  first 
time  by  an  Indian  in  good  Spanish,  to  change  a  $20  gold  piece. 

Like  all  of  their  race,  they  are  inveterate  gamesters;  they  use  the  inevitable 
bundle  of  sticks,  cards,  and  other  games  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Many  of  them  obtain  employment  of  the  neighboring  settlers  at  harvest  time* 
and  more  of  them  in  Visalia. 

Their  sanitary  condition  here  was  perhaps  an  improvement  on  either  of  the 
other  reservations,  and  yet  there  is  no  physician  here — possibly  because  of  that 
fact  (7)  There  never  has  been  any  physician  at  this  farm,  and  most  of  the  time 
since  its  occupation  there  has  been  but  one,  and  never  more  than  three  employes. 

The  same  common  disease,  the  same  immorality,  superstition,  lack  of  reli- 
gious or  marital  rites  or  ceremonials  of  any  kind,  with  the  same  strong  local  and 
family  ties,  prevail  here  as  elsewhere.  The  only  marked  difference  in  obser- 
vances or  customs,  noticed  here,  was  in  their  manner  of  burying  their  dead,  over 
which  ceremonial  they  generally  exhaust  all  of  ceremony  there  is  in  them. 
Their  habit  here  is  to  carry  the  dead  a  distance  of  some  three  miles  up  the  river 
and  there  dispose  of  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  Indians  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia bury  their  dead  close  by  their  lodges,  as  has  been  before  described  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  this  report. 

There  are  but  three  employes  on  the  place,  a  carpenter,  blacksmith  and  assist- 
ant. A  fourth,  Mr.  Stanley,  is  engaged  most  of  the  time  among  the  Mission 
Indians,  and  makes  his  headquarters  at  Los  Angelos. 

Mr.  Hoffman  informs  me  that  he  has  been  five  years  in  charge  of  these  Indians ; 
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tbat  he  has  bat  little  fiuth  ia  his  ability  to  improve  them ;  that  he  is  heaitfly 
disgusted  with  the  business  tinder  the  disadvantages  with  which  he  has  labored, 
and  is  anxioos  to  be  relieved.  He  has  tendered  his  resignation  some  time  sinee. 
His  opinion  of  the  Indian's  capacity  to  improve  is  less  hopeful  than  that  of  anj 
man — ^having  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  tbem— that  I  have  met. 

I  have  not  heretofore  spoken  of  the  climate  and  weather  I  have  had  upon  my 
trip  in  the  northern  conntrj.  I  can  best  dispose  of  it  by  saying  that  the  avenge 
temperature  has  been  60^  Fahrenheit,  and  the  weather  daring  all  my  journey 
most  delightful,  there  being  only  one  slight  rain  on  the  TUamath  or  Klamath, 
and  one  more  disagreeable  in  coming  over  the  mountains  skirting  Talare  plains, 
through  Pachecos  pass.  To  the  southward  of  this,  as  I  progressed,  the  aloe^ 
mezcales,  tufial,  orange,  olive,  fig,  and  vine,  and  the  still  milder  temperature,  all 
speak  of  a  more  tropical  region.  And  this  is  the  nearly  uniform  temperature  of 
the  country,  the  rains  being  the  only  winter. 

EHimate  of  the  number  of  Indiam  in  the  State,  and  exhihit  of  their  apparent 
decrease  within  the  last  fifteen  yean,  with  some  remarks  upon  the  Missim 
Indians,  in  response  to  letter  of  Commissioner  Cooley  of  August  8,  received  in 
San  Francisco  September  6. 

From  personal  observation  I  can  say  nothing  assuredly  under  this  head.  To 
take  a  reliable  census  it  would  require  three  months  at  least,  and  that,  too,  of 
rapid  travel,  in  order  to  avoid  counting  the  same  Indians  in  different  f^aoee* 
Assiduous  inquiry  of  persons  long  resident,  living  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  highly  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  has  produced  various  data.  Iron 
which,  after  a  careful  collation,  I  assume  to  place  the  grand  total,  in  round  num- 
bers, including  those  on  reservations— 3,000 — at  21,000,  distributed  thxoagboat 
the  State  as  follows  : 

Reservation  Indians 3, 000 

Mission  Indians 3»  000 

Owen's  river  and  neighborhood 1,  6O0 

Colorado  river  Indians,  Gohuillas,  Ynmas,  and  Mohaves,  &c 2, 800 

Kemainder  of  southern  Indians,  Piutes,  &c 2, 600 

Klamath,  Trinity,  Scott,  and  Salmon  rivers,  and  valleys 3, 900 

Remainder  of  northern  Indians,  S-yars,  Modocs,  Sec 4, 63^ 


Total 20.925 


These  are,  however,  but  approximate  estimates.  If  thev  are,  as  I  judee  thcj 
are,  nearly  correct,  they  show  a  wonderftil  decrease  in  the  number  of  Lidiaaf 
in  the  State  since  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  if  the  estimates  then  given  ia 


bigh  quarters  were  even  approximately  correct. 
In  1851,  John  McDougal,  the  i 


second  governor  of  California,  in  his  inaugural. 
spoke  of  the  Indians  then  in  the  State  as  numbering  250,000. 

Wm.  Medill,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  were  then  under  contn^ 
of  the  War  Department,  writing  under  date  of  July  26,  1848,  to  Secretary  ^ 
War  Marcy,  adopts  the  estimate  of  Colonel  Don  Antonio  De  Alcedo,  wbo  is 
his  « GeographiciGd  and  Historical  Work  on  America,"  published  in  Madrid. 
1810,  places  the  Indians  in  upper  California  at  13,930.  The  northern  boundaiy 
was  then  no  higher  than  Cape  Mendocino,  and  he  does  not,  I  judge,  indude  tk 
Mission  Indians. 

Superintendent  E.  F.  Beale,  writing  from  Los  Angelos,  August  22,  1S5X 
estimates  them  at  100,000. 

W.  W.  Mackall,  A.  A.  G.,  U.  S.  A.,  writing  to  Superbtendent  Henkj»  froa 
Benicia,  California,  August  5,  1856,  says  :  "  It  is  said  that  there  are  60*00^ 
Indians  in  California,  and  not  more  than  2,000  of  them  are  on  reaervationa.** 
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Saperintendent  Henley,  in  a  very  carefollj  prepared  report  to  CommiBsioner 
Manjpenny,  made  under  date  of  September  4,  1856,  makes  a  general  total  of 
61,600. 

Saperintendent  Maltby's  report,  ten  years  later,  made  to  myself  personally, 
says  24,548. 

The  last  official  census,  1862,  gives  17,562,  exclusive  of  San  Diego  county. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  understated  them.  It  is  very  certain  that  they  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  from  casualties  of  various  nature,  and  it  is  the  opinion, 
strongly  expressed,  of  many  intelligent  genilemen  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
that  in  twenty  years  they  will  have  become  almost  extinct. 

As  illustrative  of  the  favorable  working;  of  the  old  Spanish  reservation  sys- 
tem, as  it  may  be  ^Ued,  I  insert  here  some  facts  gleaned  from  the  old  missions 
archives: 

In  1790  the  number  of  registered  Indians  was 7, 748 

In  1801  the  number  of  registered  Indians  was 13,  668 

In  1802  the  number  of  registered  Indians  wad 15,  562 

Since  the  foundation  of  these  missions,  or  between  1769  and  1802,  there  were 
in  all,  according  to  the  register  parochial,  33,717  baptisms,  8,009  marriages, 
and  16,984  deaths. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  deduce  from  these  data  the  proportion  between  the 
births  and  deaths,  because,  in  the  number  of  baptisms,  the  adult  Indians,  lot 
neqfitos,  are  confounded  with  the  children. 

In  1791  the  Indians  sowed  874  bushels  of  wheat,  which  yielded  a  harvest  of 
15,907  bushels.  The  cultivation  doubled  in  1802,  the  quantity  of  wheat  sown 
beine  2,089  bushels,  and  the  harvest  33.576  bushels,  or  2,014,560  pounds. 

The  live  stock  at  that  time  was  67,782  oxen,.  107,172  sheep,  1,040  hogs, 
2,187  horses,  and  877  mules. 

These  missions  then  stretched  along  the  coast,  from  Mission  San  Francisco 
north*  to  Mission  San  Diego  south.  There  remain  of  their  descendants  now 
about  3,000,  scattered  through  the  counties  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara, 
Los  Angelos,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego,  still  somewhat  under  the  paternal 
care  of  the  zealous  padres,  whose  influence  over  them  is  great  and  good.  They 
are  known  as  the  Mission  Indians,  and  are  well  advanced  in  hudbandry  and  the 
commoner  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  comparing  favorably  with  the  Oherokees  or 
GhickasawB.    Many  of  them  speak  both  English  and  Spanish  fluently. 

Under  the  Mexican  rule,  by  the  secularization  laws  of  August  17,  1833,  the 
lands  and  cattle  which  they  had  previously  owned  in  common  under  the  church 
administration  were  divided  among  them,  but  the  declared  independence  of  the 
State  some  three  years  after,  and  the  continual  changes  for  the  last  three 
decades,  have  impoverished  and  demoralized  them.  Tlieir  property  is  trifling, 
«nd  they  have  much  to  contend  with  in  the  lawless  character  of  many  of  the 
whites  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Lovett,  two  very  energetic  and  intelligent  employed  of 
the  department,  have  more  than  a  year  since  taken  measures,  through  the  proper 
official  channel,  to  have  Governor  Low's  attention  attracted  to  these  aggreissious. 
I  had  a  conference  with  his  excellency,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  anything  had 
resulted  from  their  faithful  and  laudable  endeavors. 

These  gentlemen  also  recommend  a  moderate  special  apjpropriation  in  behalf 
of  these  Indians,  to  be  expended  in  seed,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  in 

*  The  MiMion  Dolores  de  San  Francisco  was  founded  in  the  jear  of  our  declaration  of 
national  independence,  at  the  instance  of  Father  Juniperro  Serra,  with  the  reluctant  consent 
of  the  visitor  general,  Josef  de  Galvez.  This  church  and  many  haildingfs  still  exist  about 
three  miles  from  the  great  city  of  San  Francisco,  now  numbering  a  population  of  between 
130,000  and  140,000  seals.  There  is  a  steam  raih^ad,  the  first  constructed  in  California, 
connecting  it  with  the  city,  and  it  is  a  popular  place  of  Sunday  resort. 
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restoring  their  dilapidated  places  of  worship,  in  w^ich  recommendation  I  heartily 
concur,  and  indorse  it  with  an  entire  helief  that  it  will  prove  highly  aalntaiy. 
Here,  too,  I  believe  an  appropriation  for  schools  woula  be  judicioaa.  Elae- 
where  they  (the  Indians)  are  too  wild,  and  should  be  further  tamed  bj  a  few 
more  years  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  by  indostrious  aasodatioDa. 
I  cannot  better  express  my  opinion  on  this  subject  than  by  qootiDg  the 
recently  declared  conclnBions  of  Superintendent  Huntington,  who  has  been  aume 
six  years  in  charge  of  the  Indians  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Oregon,  namdy : 

In  mj  judgment,  the  mistake  is  in  snp^ing  the  savage  mind  capable  of  compTebeodiBg 
or  containing,  not  alone  the  exalted  teachingSjof  Divinity,  the  abetnue  subtleties  of  theology, 
or  the  pnre  morality  of  the  Bible,  but  the  lesser  ethics  which  children  of  enli^i^hteiied  society 
imbibe  unconsciously  with  their  mother*s%iilk,  and  teach  each  other  with  iofantUe  prattk. 
These  things  to  us  are  trivial  and  insignificant.  The  grown-up  sava^  can  easier  be  tsaicbt 
the  differential  eaUului  than  brought  to  a  funt  conception  of  them.  The  first  eflbrts  witk 
an  Indian  child  should  be  through  the  stomach;  give  him  plenty  of  wholesome,  natrhioaB 
food ;  then  let  him  be  warmly  clad.  The  next  step  is  to  teach^im  to  labor,  instil  habits  of 
industry,  and  associate  him  with  industrious  people.  He  may  then  be  approached  caatioiislT 
with  books.  Such  a  system,  carried  out  with  patient  labor  and  with  earnest  energy*  ran  bt 
made  to  improve  and  elevate  the  race.  Reverse  it  and  put  the  book  in  use  at  the  oeginniiig. 
and  the  result  will  not  only  be  useless,  it  will  be  absolutely  pernicious.  In  a  word,  the  hoe 
atid  the  broadaxe  will  sooner  civilize  and  Christianij»  them  than  the  spelling  book  and  the 
Bible. 

By  reference  to  the  report,  with  estimates  for  1867-'8  of  late  Superinteodent 
Maliby,  I  see  that  he  has  asked  for  nearly  $12,000  for  the  support  of  sehoola  to 
be  established  at  the  different  reservations.  This  is,  in  my  judnnent,  utteriy 
useless  until  the  great  mass  of  the  reservation  Indians  shall  have  become  a  littk 
further  humanized  by  systematic  labor. 

He  has  aeked  nothing,  to  my  surprise,  for  these  Mission  Indians,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  amplv  prepared  to  receive  the  benefits  of  education ;  and  this 
opinion  I  understand  to  be  coincided  in  by  the  present  Superintendent  Whitii^. 
In  fact  many  of  them  even  now  read  and  write,  particularly  among  the  aged. 
They  have  seen  happier  times,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  at  least  renewed  to  their 
children. 

In  the  time  of  Grovemor  Figueroa,  1832  to  1835,  they  numbered  20,000  bap- 
tized, registered,  Christian  Indians. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  these  Indians  might  be  easily  renewed  and 
repeated  in  the  future  by  a  fixed  unchanging  policy  and  continuous  mle  of  an 
efficient  and  faithful  head. 

Under  the  old  Spanish  dominion  there  were  no  changes  of  officials.  Fathen 
Garron,  Juan  Grespi,  Junipero  Serra,  and  other  pious  Franciscans,  in  the  i 
year  that  Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  bora,  were  initiating  this  earlj  i 
vation  It  required  then,  through  the  regular  official  routine,  about  Jomr  i 
to  receive  an  answer  from  communications  to  Madrid.  They  were  consequently 
not  much  instructed  by  the  home  department,  and  had  a  tolerable  eertainty  of 
at  least  setting  in  their  crops  before  they  were  superseded. 

How  different  has  been  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule.  Since  the  anival,  in  1851,  of 
Commissioners  Rcdrick  McKee,  Barbour  &  Co.,  who  found  Sub-agent  A. 
Johnson  on  the  ground,  there  have  been  some  12  superintendents,  11  reeenra- 
tions,  and  pn)bably  not  less  than  50  agents  and  supervisors,  sometimes  under  a 
divided  and  again  under  a  consolidated  superintendency.  During  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  time  a  war  has  been  raging  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  extreme 
southern  parts  of  the  State.  During  almost  all  of  it  bands  of  gold  seekers  hare 
been  "  prospecting  "  every  mountain  gorge,  cafion,  valley,  and  river-bed.  Stoek- 
men,  mountaineers,  settlers,  and  squatters  have  all  considered  that  *^Unele 
Sam,"  in  his  beneficent  care  for  the  red  man,  was  rather  an  interloper,  and  hk 
ward  entirely  worthless,  and  have  paid  but  little  respect  to  the  rights  of  the 
ward,  or  the  metes  and  bounds  of  his  allotted  home,  so  often  feebly  and  f — ' 
ciently  maintained  by  the  authorities.     Small  predatory  bands  are  not  i 
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mon  nor  highway  robberies  iafreqnent  ia  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  aggressions  and  encroachments  of  these  predatory  ana  proletarian 
B^f^^lors  are  also  among  the  obstacles  that  the  department  has  to  encounter  in 
the  yet  unsettled  and  lawless  condition  of  things  at  the  remote  points  where 
the  reservations  are  located.  In  fact  the  reservation  system  has  had  every 
opposing  element  to  contend  with,  save  unfavorable  climate  and  soil. 

The  commonly  received  notion  which  calls  tbe  Indians  of  this  State 
''diggecB,"  and  seems  to  class  them  as  all  of  one  tribe,  and  that  of  the  lowest 
order  of  humanity,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  mistaken  one.  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  tonnes,  and  character,  and  observances, 
and  that  many  of  them  who  were  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  full-blooded — 
besides  the  Mission  Indians — were  of  a  much  higher  order  of  intelligence,  phy- 
sique, and  appearanee  than  the  creature  I  have  often  seen  written  of  as  the  "  dig- 
ger," and  who  is  simply  one  of  the  lower  class  of  the  Indians,  like  the  *'  lepero  " 
of  Mexico,  the  *•  chiflfbnier "  of  Paris,  the  "bummer"  of  San  Francisco,  or 
"vagrant"  of  New  York. 

It  is  true  that  the  women  of  almost  all  of  these  Indians  do,  at  the  proper 
season,  dig  the  edible  bulbs  and  roots  of  which  certain  portions  of  the  State  are 
so  prolific.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  men  hunt  the  grizzly,  the  puma,  the  deer, 
elk,  and  antelope,  and  that,  until  recently,  with  no  other  weapon  than  those  of 
their  own  manufacture,  ash  bows,  the  backs  of  which  are  strengthened  by  a 
veneering  made  of  the  sinews  of  the  deer»  and  arrows  headed  with  obsidian. 

As  for  their  origin,  I  believe  it  the  same  with  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  of 
Mexico,  which  many  of  their  observances  and  customs  go  to  prove,  being  the 
same  as  those  of  the  ancient  Jews.  To  call  them  diggers  gives  an  incorrect 
idea  of  a  people  among  whom  the  mechanic  arts  flourish  to  a  certain  extent. 
There  are  canoe-makers  of  no  mean  order,  bow-makers,  arrow-makers,  saddlers, 
carpenters,  tanners,  and  tailors,  and  moccasin-makers.  They  ^et  on  the 
Klamath  from  $50  to  $100  in  gold  for  a  well-finished  suit  of  dressed  deer-skin, 
embroidered  with  beads.  And  among  the  women  there  are  milliners  and  man- 
tua-makers. 

The  "  Boot-diggers  "  proper,  Sho-sho-koes,  are  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Snake 
tribe  that  are  found  principally  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  an  old  resident  of  this  coast  and  an  experienced  and  culti- 
vated traveller,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  has  been  much  among  the 
Indians,  from  those  inhabiting  as  far  north  as  the  British  possessions,  south, 
through  Oregon,  California,  and  Mexico,  to  Central  America,  having  at  times 
made  considerable  stay  among  different  tribes,  and  acquired  familiarity  with 
several  dialects.  He  asserts,  positively,  that  the  northwest  portion  of  this  con- 
tinent was  first  peopled  by  Asiatics  who  crossed  Behring*s  straits  in  canoes. 

OFFICIALS. 

They  are,  I  believe,  without  exception,  men  of  integrity,  and  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  department  A  little  more  efficiency  and  capacity  is,  in  most 
instances,  desirable;  this,  I  suppose,  time  will  give,  if  they  are  retained.  And 
here  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  department  the  manifest  impolicy  of  freaaent 
changes.  The  uncertain  tenure  of  ofi^ce  is  very  well  known  to  the  Indians, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  importance  of  the  officials  is  much  lessened.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  Indian  notion  to  pay  much  respect  to  "a  chief  of  a  day."  It  is, 
in  fact,  highly  demoralizing  and  destructive  an  all  accounts.  The  uncertainty 
of  tenure  tends  to  make  the  agent  less  zealous.     Every  agent  also  has  his  own 

Elans,  the  foremost  of  which  generally  U  to  change  everything  his  predecessor 
as  inaugurated,  no  matter  however  so  judicious. 
The  agents,  at  least,  who  are  thrown  into  daily  contact  with  them  should  be 
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retained  daring  good  behavior.    At  Bound  valley  there  have  been  five  agentl 
within  a  lees  number  of  years,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  places. 

The  relations  between  superintendent  and  aeent  shimld  be  more  clearly  and 
olitively  defined  by  departmental  decision  and  instmction.     There  should  also 
e  some  improved  reservation  regulations,  defining  the  duties  of  the  enplojest 
and  they  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  farmer  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  a  record  of  tbe 
number  of  acres  cultivated,  and  the  returns  also  of  all  the  crops,  volunteer,  kt., 
hay  and  straw.  He  should  also  make  periodical  reports  to  the  superintendeDt 
through  the  agent,  certified  to  on  oath,  of  the  condition  of  the  crops,  aad,  aft» 
harvesting,  of  the  actual  amount,  whenever  possible,  in  bushels,  and  the 
estimate  of  hay,  &c.,  in  tons. 

The  judicious] V  timed  visits  and  critical  examination  and  memoranda  of  tbe 
superintendent  should  constitute  a  check  upon  the  integrity  of  these  reporti, 
which  would,  I  think,  secure  to  the  Indians  the  full  beneifit  of  their  labors. 

The  surplus  hay  and  grain,  often  in  large  excess,  might  be  exchanged  £iTor- 
ably  with  tbe  War  Department  for  clothing. 

The  system  of  "  property  returns,"  is  an  old  relic  of  old  army  routine,  which 
is  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  A  large  quantity  of  very  superior  bams 
and  bacon  can  be  produced  at  Round  valley,  and  might  be  very  favorably  dis- 
posed of  at  Ban  Francisco,  and  the  proceeds  expended  in  clothing,  bkoketi, 
&c. ;  in  fact,  almost  all  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  Indians  can  be  procnred 
most  advantageously  at  this  latter  place,  particularly  blankets. 

The  duties  of  herdsman*  and  blacksmith  are  obvious.  The  latter  should  also 
look  afYer  the  guns  in  the  armory,  which  I  consider  it  important  to  be  estab- 
lished and  kept  on  every  reservation.  It  should  be  located  in  the  house  oeca- 
pied  by  the  agent,  and  no  Indian  should  be  allowed  to  have  access  to  it  on  anj 
account. 

There  is  neglect  in  this  particular  on  every  reservation,  except  Round  valley, 
and  even  there,  there  is  room  for  i(pprovement. 

There  should  be  some  legislation  to  provide  for  cases  of  murder  and  other 
capital  crimes  committed  within  the  reservation  limits.  The  recurrence  of  eases 
like  the  recent  murders  at  Round  valley  and  Smith  river,  or  at  least  tbe  dis- 
turbance and  liability  to  danger  of  outbreak  created  by  them,  might  be  prevented 
if  the  laws  allowed  some  more  positive  and  prompt  mode  of  trial  and  punish- 
ment than  at  present  permitted.  As  it  now  stands,  the  murderer  or  criminal  is 
anested  and  delivered  over  to  the  nearest  civil  authorities,  if  they  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  him.  If  they  do  take  charge  of  the  accused  it  sometimes 
occurs  that  he  is  never  afterwards  heard  of.  In  other  cases  he  attempts  to 
escape  and  is  shot  down  on  the  road.  The  county  does  not  like  the  expense  d 
the  trials ;  they  say  *'it  will  cost  $1,500  to  hang  an  Indian." 

In  view  of  the  present  irrt^gularities  and  uncertainty,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  best  served,  and  outbreaks  prevented,  by  a 
law  allowing  a  mixed  commission  consisting  of  the  agent  of  the  reservation  and 
chief  of  the  employes,  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  commissioned 
officers  from  the  nearest  military  post,  to  try,  after  the  manner  of  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  dispose  summarily  of  the  party  accused,  if  proven  guilty,  for  prompti- 
tude is  the  great  necessity  for  moral  effect  upon  the  Indians.  It  is  very  import- 
ant for  discipline  to  impress  upon  the  Indian  mind  that  there  is  a  power  in  the 
authorities  about  the  reservation  to  punish  promptly  all  crimes,  and  particularly 
the  greatest  of  crimes.    And  the  Indian  would  be  more  likely  to  get  justice 

**  As  herdsmen,  some  of  the  Indians  might  be  advantageonsly  employed,  in  aecordance 
with  tbe  act  of  June  30,  1834,  which  provides, "  And  in  all  cases  of  tbe  appointments  of  iDtri- 
preters  or  other  persons  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  service,  a  preference  sball  be 
given  to  persons  of  Indian  descent,  if  snch  can  be  found." 
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tried  by  a  court  constituted  as  above,  than  if  tried  before  a  jury,  in  a  locality 
where  hie  human  rights  are  not  highly  appreciated. 

The  civil  courts  also  would  gladly  be  relieved  ;  the  counties  in  which  the 
reservations  are  situated  are  very  thinly  settled,  and  the  expenses  of  a  trial  bear 
very  heavily  upon  the  settlers. 

The  liability  to  lose  the  prisoner  in  conveying  him  to  the  county  towns  for 
trial,  sometimes  distant  two  or  three  days'  march  through  a  wild  country,  is 
also  great,  and  there  would  probably  no  safe  place  of  confinement,  be  found 
when  arrived  at  destination. 

Pains  should  also  be  taken  to  disabuse  the  Indians  of  the  false  impressions 
they  entertain  that  the  care  taken  of  them  by  the  government,  and  goods  given 
them  as  presents,  is  done  through  fear  and  to  avert  war,  and  not  £rom  a  mag* 
nanimous  and  benevolent  spirit 

The  agents  would  also  acquire  and  preserve  a  stronger  influence  over  the 
Indians,  by  abstaining  frova  any  familiarities  with  them,  and  on  all  occasions 
preserving  a  dignified  deportment ;  and  they  should  by  all  means  be  careiul 
about  making  promises  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil  literally  and  exactly. 

There  should  be  kept  on  all  the  reservations  registers,  in  their  native  appel- 
lation, of  all  the  adult  Indians ;  also  of  the  number  of  children,  female  and  male, 
and  of  births  and  deaths.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  travel  to  and  from  out- 
side of  the  reservation  limits  without  a  written  passport.  The  universal  '*  sweat- 
houses,"  instead  of  being  abolished,  should  be  improved  by  the  reservation,  by 
the  addition  of  proper  cold  baths  near  them,  when  they  are  not  contiguous  to  a 
brook  or  rivulet.  They  are,  properly  used,  conducive  of  cleanliness  and  health. 
The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  enjoined.  All  these  things  promote 
subordination  and  civilization. 

Heferring  to  my  remarks  upon  discipline  and  subordination  necessaiy  upon 
the  reservations,  and  also  to  the  necessity  for  prompt  punishment  of  crime,  on 
the  precediog  page  of  this  report,  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  subject  than  by 
giviug  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  murders  committed  by  Indians  upon  Indians 
on  the  reservation  at  Smith  river — the  last  one  but  a  few  days  before  my 
arrival  there— «nd  the  general  uneasiness  and  disquiet  thereby  occasioned. 
The  last  murder  was  committed  by  a  noted  Indian  of  the  "  Smith  Kiver"  family, 
called  I-las  or  Hi-las,  a  chief  or  mouhe-mat  upon  a  poor,  solitary  Winchuk 
River  (Oregon)  Indian,  named  Us-tas-en  or  Wis-tas-en. 

On  the  road  from  Gamp  Lincoln,  where  Gaptain  Appleton*s  company,  of  the 
9th  infantry,  are  stationed,  when  within  a  few  miles  of  the  valley,  I  began  to 
meet  occasionally  a  settler,  and  always  stopped  to  converse  and  inquire  about 
Indians  and  matters  pertinent  to  my  mission.  All  of  them  were  somewhat  exer^ 
cised  about  the  recent  murder,  and  it  was  from  them  I  first  heard  of  it.  They 
seenusd  to  have  a  fear  of  a  disturbance  among  the  Indians ;  not  so  much  a 
"rising"  against  the  whites  as  a  fight  between  opposing  clans.  I  was  not, 
however,  much  impressed  with  any  apprehension  of  this  nature,  even  after 
meeting,  as  I  did  upon  nearing  the  reservation-house,  a  squad  of  some  eight  or 
ten  Indians  mounted,  with  bow  and  quiver  at  their  backs  and  war-paint  on 
their  faces. 

In  the  course  of  the  day's  ride  through  the  valley  on  an  inspecting  tour  with 
Special  Agent  Kingsbury,  as  all  of  the  residents  we  met  were  full  of  the  topic, 
I  began  to  think  there  might  be  some  cause  for  their  apparent  uneasiness ;  and, 
after  leaving  one  man  who  was  more  talkative  and  more  scared  than  the  others, 
I  asked  Kingsbury  if  he  thought  there  was  anything  in  the  forebodings  of  our 
voluble  friend.  He  replied,  attributing  the  talk  to  "vapors"  arising  from 
alcoholic  stimulants.  It  occurred  to  me  that  alcohol  did  not  generally  make 
men  cowardly ;  but,  in  the  multiplicity  of  other  topics,  the  matter  passed  out  of 
my  mind. 

In  the  evening,  however,  shortly  after  our  return  to  the  reservation-house, 
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Dr.  Wright,  the  ph;^Bician,  sent  to  request  an  interview,  which  waa  immediately 
accorded.  From  the  communication  ne  then  made*  it  appeared  that  he  enter- 
tained the  Bame  apprehensions  previously  evinced  by  the  other  parties,  as  before 
stated,  and  had  so  entertained  them  for  two  days,  but  had  not  mentioned  them 
to  the  agent  or  to  any  others,  hesitating  to  do  so  in  the  uncertainty  of  Uie 
matter,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  considered  an  alarmist.  But  he  had  that 
afternoon  been  visited  by  a  squaw,  who  was  in  confidential  relations  with  Uie 
reservation  authorities  and  one  whom  he  deemed  friendly  and  faithful  and 
specially  attached  to  himself  through  gratitude  for  careful  attention  dniiDg  a 
recent  illness.  This  woman  had  stated  to  him  her  belieC  and  her  reasons  for 
the  belief,  that  the  Smith  Rivers  and  Humboldts  outside,  leagued  with  a  portion 
of  the  reservation  Indians,  were  determined  to  rise,  and,  first,  to  bum  the 
reservation-house  and  kill  all  the  officers  and  employ^  except  the  dc»etor. 
Then  parties  were  to  be  sent  to  attack  the  distant  houses  of  the  settlers  simal- 
taneously.  She  also  cited  numerous  recent  occurrences  and  appearaneea, 
suspicious  in  their  character,  which  were  known  to  the  doctor,  and  which 
strongly  tended  to  corroborate  the  probabilities  of  her  story.  After  the  doctor 
had  ffiven  me  all  the  details  of  what  he  himself  had  seen,  and  what  he  had 
heani,  bearing  on  the  matter,  I  asked  him  his  opinion  as  to  the  probabiiitj  of 
an  outbreak  and  how  immediate.  In  reply,  he  stated  most  earnestly  that  he 
deemed  a  rising  quite  probable  that  very  night !  It  was  then  ten  o'clock.  I 
immediately  sent  for  Agent  Kingsbury.  He  was  close  at  hand  and  arrived 
instantly.  The  doctor  repeated  his  statement.  Kingsbury  then  admitted 
several  other  suspicious  circumstances — the  insolent  conduct  of  several  of  the 
prominent  Indians  within  a  day  or  two,  a  delegation  of  Humboldts  that  had 
waited  on  him  the  day  previous  to  demand  that  something  should  be  done  with 
the  Ten^a-guat  (Devil,)  who  they  claimed  had  lately  been  unusually  hard  upon 
the  Indians,  and  other  like  indications  of  intended  mischief. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that,  for  some  six  weeks  previous,  a  oonaid- 
erable  mortality,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  cholera,  had  raged  amoog^  the 
Indians  of  the  valley,  caused  undoubtedly  by  eating  unripe  fruit;  bat  the 
Indians,  who  are  always  exciting  and  pamperiuff  their  own  superstitioBa, 
claimed  that  it  was  the  result  of  charms,  and  accused  the  solitary  old  Wlnchuk 
Biver  Indian — the  last  of  his  clan,  who  was  without  friends  and  who  had 
formerly  been  a  medicine-man,  but  had  "  fallen  from  race"— of  causini;  the 
sickness,  by  a  peculiar  way  of  breaking  twigs  with  bo£  hands  in  ficont  of  his 
eyes  and  throwing  the  pieces  behind  him,  &c.  Much  excitement  prevailed* 
the  sickness  increased,  and  finally  the  principal  head-man  Hi-las— incited  thereto 
partly  by  his  jealousy  of  a  rival  chief,  who  had  insinuated  that  he  (Hi-las) 
was,  in  this  emergency,  unequal  to  his  position,  and  in  subservience  to  hia  eon- 
stniction  of  public  opinion  and  his  native  bloodthirstiness — murdered  Ds-ta-sen, 
but  not  until  some  of  his  tribe  had  already  seized  and  bound  him — whether 
under  the  instructions  of  Hi-las  or  not,  I  could  not  learn — ^under  pretODce  of 
conveying  him  to  the  Scoocoom  house— prison— of  the  reservation.  Gleavin^ 
his  head  with  an  axe,  he  then  threw  the  axe  into  the  river,  and,  with  his  acooai- 
plices,  repaired  to  their  respective  lodges  and  burned  them,  as  they  claimed,  to 
exorcise  the  evil  influence  of  Us-ta-sen,  he  having,  at  some  former  time, "  eat" — 
been  a  guest — ^in  said  lodges. 

No  steps  were  taken  for  the  arrest  of  Hi-las  by  the  agent  nor  was  anything 
done  untu  Dr.  Wright  preferred  a  complaint  before  Justice  Van  Pelt,  who  sent  a 
messenger  inviting  Hi-fas  to  come  and  see  him.  The  latter,  at  his  convenient 
leisure,  rode  over  to  his  honor's  store  one  evening,  a  nolle  prosequi  was  entered 
for  want  of  evidence,  and  the  murderer  returned  to  his  hovel,  and  when  I  saw 
him,  the  day  after  the  doctor's  developments,  was  at  the  point  of  death  with  the 
prevailing  epidemic. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  was  hardly  blamable  in  the  premises,  as,  independent  of  the 
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ordinary  difficulties  and  nncertainties  as  to  a  proper  coarse  of  conduct— hereaf- 
ter to  be  adverted  to — he  was  simply  "  acting  agent,"  expecting  to  be  relieved 
every  moment  by  Mr.  Orman  of  Crescent  City,  his  successor,  whose  appoint- 
ment had  been  for  some  days  heralded. 

Dr.  Wright  assured  me  that  he  should  follow  the  matter  up,  and  cause  his 
re^arrest,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military  authorities  if  needful. 

The  killing  of  Us-ta-sen  had  another  disturbing  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
cause  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Klamaths,  who  live  about  a  day's  march 
below  on  the  Smith  rivers,  for  "  blood  money"  they  setting  up  a  plea  of  rela- 
tionship to  Us-ta  sen  through  the  marriage  of  his  grandfather,  some  fifty  years 
before,  to  a  Klamath  squaw.  They  demanded  five  hundred  strings  of  aliaua- 
cheek  or  blood,  as  indemnity  for  his  murder.  The  Yon-tockets,  another  neigh- 
boring tribe,  also  put  in  a  claim  of  the  same  nature,  but  not  being  so  powerAil 
or  warlike  as  the  Klamaths,  had  not  as  yet  made  any  threats.  The  expected 
invasion  of  the  Klamaths  was  therefore  the  cause  or  at  least  the  alleged  cause, 
of  the  warlike  guise  of  the  Smith  Rivers  and  Humboldts. 

The  arrest  of  Hi- las  greatly  outraged  public  opinion — Indian.  They  consid- 
ered that  he  had  done  a  most  praiseworthy  deed,  and  were  much  incensed  against 
the  reservation  authorities  for  their  part  in  the  matter,  mild  as  it  was.  They 
were  also  discontented  at  the  non-arrival  of  expected  soods  and  presents,  and  at 
the  wide-spread  rumor  that  they  were  to  be  immediately  removed  to  Round  val- 
ley. Added  to  this  was  the  want  of  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  temporary 
agent,  consequent  upon  the  news  of  his  supersession. 

After  all  these  disclosures  were  made  it  really  seemed  a  summary  of  annoy- 
ances, which,  acting  upon  the  impulsive,  capricious  character  of  the  Indian^^is 
incapable  of  reason,  when  excited,  as  a  mad  dog — ^might  lead  us  to  expect  any 
madness  at  any  moment,  and  I  was  forced  to  believe  the  doctor's  apprehensions 
well  founded,  and  with  this  view,  on  my  instance,  we  adjourned  to  the  armory. 
There  we  found  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  seven  pieces,  an  Enfield,  a  Spring- 
field, a  Mississippi  Yager,  good  arms,  hut  90  rusty  tu  to  he  unfit  for  immediate 
use,  the  others  all  out  of  repair^  no  halls  and  no  powder.  We  were  in  a  bad 
condition  for  a  siege,  our  revolvers  being  the  only  weapons.  However,  the 
night,  which  was  well  advanced,  wore  Dff  without  any  attack.  In  the  morning 
the  blacksmith  was  set  to  work  on  the  arms,  given  charge  of  them,  and  a  room 
ordered  to  be  properly  fitted  up  and  retained  as  an  armory. 

This  day  I  received  the  delegations  of  Indians,  who  through  their  spokesmen 
made  various  representations,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  they  wanted  their  old 
agent  Bryson  back,  and  that  they  did  not  want  to  leave  the  valley.  The  spokes- 
man of  the  Humboldts,  Tato-leh,  an  intelligent,  bright  fellow  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  volunteered  advice  very  freely  as  to 
the  eeneral  management  of  the  reservation.  His  speech  was  divided  into  four 
heads,  and  veiy  coherently  and  lucidly  delivered  in  intelligible  English.  He 
concluded  as  follows : 

And  one  more  things,  big  Captain:  Humboldt  Indians  no  like  Kingsbury.  Klngsburj 
plenty  bad  man. 

This  with  extraordinary  frankness  and  simplicity,  Kingsbury  being  seated 
exactly  opposite  to  him.  The  facts  are  that  the  latter  has  been  very  kind  to 
the  Indians,  and  treats  them  with  greater  consideration  than  they  deserve. 

Ta-to-leh  lived  some  years  while  quite  a  youth  in  the  employ  of  a  man  in  Sac- 
ramento named  Kneeland,  and  there  acquired  his  knowledge  of  our  tongue.  He 
rejoices  in  the  souhriquet  of  *'  Kneeland  Jack." 

The  "  talk"  had  a  quieting  effect,  and  the  reservation  had  resumed  its  normal 
condition  when  I  left  Crescent  City,  some  three  days  later,  for  San  Francisco. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  to  illustrate  the  liability  of  an  outbreak  at  any 
time  with  such  capricious  and  excitable  elements,  ana  also  to  show  the  entire 
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nnreadinesB  of  the  aathorities  to  meet  prompdy  and  at  once  qneneh  the  fiiet 
epark  of  disorder. 

The  previons  murder  was  much  more  summarily  dealt  with  bj  Agent  Bmon. 
In  this  case  the  murderer — an  Indian — ^had  killed  one  of  his  fellows,  and  also 
dangerously  wounded  one  of  the  employes  who  was  endeavoring  to  arrest  him. 
The  murder  was  committed  on  April  22,  and  on  the  next  mail  day,  April  24, 
Agent  Bryson  reported  the  circumstance  to  Superintendent  Maltby,  at  San  Fran* 
Cisco,  detailing  the  facts,  and  asking  for  immeaiate  instructions,  the  Indian  being 
still  at  large. 

I  extract  from  the  letter  of  Agent  Bryson  all  that  is  important,  to  show  the 
custom  that  had  formerly  ruled,  and  to  the  present  statement : 

Heretofore  I  have  acted  upon  my  owd  responsibility  in  eases  of  this  kind,  the  milibay 
concurring,  and  had  in  one  case  an  Indian  executed,  and  I  know  it  bad  a  very  qnieti&f 
efiect  over  tbe  rest  of  them. 

He  concludes  thus : 

I  shall  not  take  any  decisive  action  in  this  case  until  I  bear  from  yoa,  mtJett ,  im  my  opts- 
tON,  our  safety  require  it. 

Shortly  afV.er  this  the  murderer  was  arrested ;  some  10  days  elapsed  with  no 
instructions  from  Superintendent  Maltby,  and  the  excitement  being  very  great, 
Bryson  felt  that  he  nad  no  alternative,  and  had  the  murderer  executed ;  the 
reservation  "  safety  requiring  it" 

He  then  writes  to  Superintendent  Maltby,  under  date  of  Mav  8, 1866,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  "  hung  the  Indian  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Indians  of  the 
county  and  restored  peace  to  the  reservation;"  *<the  military  concurring," 
doubtless.  At  a  sulisequent  date  the  superintendent's  answers  to  these  two 
letters  arrived.     In  the  first  of  them  he  says  to  Agent  Bryson  : 

Ton  most  be  tbe  judge  of  tbe  criminality  and  of  tbe  ponisbmeDt  which  should  be  inflicted, 
and  if  justice  and  the  safety  and  preservation  of  good  order  on  tbe  reservation  demand  it. 

And  in  the  second  he  says  he  has  no  doubt  the  Indian  referred  to  was  guilty 
and  deserved  the  punishment  he  received,  bnt  that  he  cannot  approve  of  it,  and 
will  forward  the  correspondence  to  Washington.  He  did  so ;  and  the  result 
proved  unfortunate  for  bryson.  For  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  as 
all,  settlers  and  Indians,  agree  that  he  did,  he  was  removed.  Had  the  facts 
been  properly  represented  to  the  department,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  have  over- 
looked the  want  of  legality  of  action  for  its  great  justice  and  expediency. 

The  action  of  Agent  Bryson  was  to  the  full  as  meritorious  and  praiseworthy, 
and  more  necessary  than  the  extra-judicial  executions  of  the  vigilance  committee 
of  1856  in  San  Francisco,  which  seem  to  have  won  such  wide  commendation. 

The  civil  authorities,  I  am  credibly  informed,  are  notoriously  averse  to 
receiving  such  criminals,  mainly  because  of  the  expense  to  the  county. 

In  such  coBea  justice  should  not  be  too  severely  hampered  by  the  require- 
ments of  law,  and  the  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  position,  experience, 
judgment,  and  decision  of  character,  such  as  would  qualify  him  to  take  the 
responsibility  on  such  occasions,  by  a  course  entirely  legal  in  all  but  the  letter, 
to  prevent  a  punishment  still  less  legal  in  its  mode  and  more  demoralizing,  or  an 
outbreak,  and  this  particularly  in  view  of  the  wild  and  unsettled  condition  of 
the  portion  of  the  State  in  which  the  reservations  are  located.  In  fact,  the  super- 
intendent should  be  so  on  all  accounts,  and  not  among  the  least,  becaase  of  his 
having  the  almost  exclusive,  moral,  and  physical  care  of  20,000  fellow-creatures. 

The  Indians  all  through  the  valley,  and  aloDg  the  coast,  know  that  Btyson  was 
removed  for  hanging  one  of  their  number.  The  intricacies  of  the  legal  question 
are  utterly  incomprehensible  to  them ;  the  most  intelligent  of  them  cannot  onder^ 
stand  it.  They  prefer  to  think  the  government  is  afraid  of  them,  and  that  fear 
caused  its  action.  The  salutary  effect  of  Bryson 's  prompt  action  is  obliterated 
thereby,  and  Hi-las  murders  Us-ta-sen,  and  a  general  outbreak  seems  for  the 
time  imminent. 
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INDIAN  CHARACTER,  HABITS,  ETC. 

Of  tbe  Indian  cbaracter  so  much  baa  been  said  tbat  it  seems  almost  useless 
for  roe  to  submit  any  extended  remarks  on  tbis  subject.  Therefore,  merely  to 
sbow  tbat  it  is  much  tbe  same  in  this  region  as  elsevrbere,  I  shall  briefly  dispose 
of  it. 

Impulsive  and  unreflective,  they  are  in  many  respects  simply  children. 
They  know  no  danger,  save  what  is  immediately  before  them ;  no  guidance, 
but  the  ungovemed  prompting  of  the  moment.  They  readily  contract  the  vices 
of  the  white  man ;  his  virtues  they  have  little  opportunity  to  imitate. 

Almost  creatures  of  instinct,  with  inferior  reasoning  powers,  their  habits  of 
life  make  them  shrewd,  close  observers.  With  a  natural  habitual  tendency  to 
respect  authority — see  their  docility  to  their  chiefs.  When  first  thrown  in  con- 
tact with  the  department  officials  sent  to  govern  and  care  for  them,  their  feeling 
is.  one  of  confidence.  By  care  on  the  part  of  such  officials  this  feeling  could  be 
strengthened,  and  great  supremacv  attained,  but  the  slightest  derogation  on 
their  part  is  instantly  observed  and  treasured,  and  their  respect  for  them  imme- 
diately lessened.  Human  weaknesses  seem  to  be  more  despised  in  others  by 
the  Indians  than  by  the  veriest  ascetics.  While  they  regacd  lying  among  them- 
selves as  a  rather  trivial  offence,  it  is  a  terrible  crime  in  the  white  mau.  Their 
hero,  or  perfect  man,  is  the  one  brave,  open-handed,  but,  above  all,  without  the 
"  forked  tongue,*'  and  anv  failure  to  keep  the  word  to  the  letter  is  hardly  sus- 
ceptible of  being  excused  to  them  bv  the  most  reasonable  explanation.  All 
punishments  should  be  with  them  sudden  and  severe,  and  any  delay  weakens 
the  effect. 

Their  superstitions  are  boundless  ;  their  religious  rites  few.  They  endeavor 
to  conciliate  the  evil  rather  than  seek  to  worship  the  good  spirits.  Their  grati- 
tude consists  of  **  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come."  Treaties,  bargains,  agree- 
ments with  them  should  be  made  as  plain  as  possible,  and  fulfilled  to  the  letter, 
and  that  promptly. 

Their  form  of  government,  as  far  as  it  exists,  is  patriarchal.  They  acknowl 
edee  the  hereditary  principle ;  their  chiefs  mainly  hold  their  title  and  Ptate  by 
ri^t  of  birth.  They  are,  however,  under  pressure  of  white  innovations,  fast 
getting  awav  from  these  time-honored  trammels.  It  is  not  uncommon  now  to 
meet  a  headman,  Mow-e-ma,  or^  Kle-nah-tan,  who  will  admit  that  he  is  not  a 
'<  bom  chief,"  and  others  who  are  struggling  to  become  by  force  of  popularity 
"  captains." 

They  have  very  strong  family  affections.  Members  of  the  same  f  imtly, 
bowever  distantly  related,  always  claim  of  ecu;h  other  the  rights  of  hospitality 
whenever  they  meet,  and  they  are  cheerfully  accorded. 

Their  local  attachments  are  very  strong;  and  they  entertain  largely  that 
feeling,  which  is,  I  believe,  common  to  all  humanity,  the  wish  to  end  their  days 
in  the  place  of  their  nativity. 

As  to  marriage,  they  are  polygamists.  There  is  but  little  sentiment  or  cere- 
mony about  the  marriage  rite.  The  father — not  the  mother — arranges  it  all. 
He  endeavors  to  secure  either  an  influential  or  wealthy  son-in-law.  Much  as  in 
highly  civilized  circles,  it  is  a  question  of  bargain  and  sale.  The  girl  is  paid 
for,  and  taken  to  the  wigwam  of  her  lord.  Infidelity  is  punished  with  death, 
at  his  option  and  pleasure,  and  such  are  the  only  cases  where  crime  of  this  char- 
acter is  severely  punished. 

They  are  not  ignorant  or  stupid.  It  is  true,  they  do  not  take  readily  to  hus- 
bandry or  the  mechanical  pursuits,  but  they  are  susceptible  of  being  made  both 
farmers  and  mechanics.  In  the  field,  at  wheat-binding  particularly,  they  excel, 
and  some  of  their  habitations  on  the  Klamath,  among  the  wild — if  I  may  so 
term  them — as  well  as  at  Smith  river,  among  the  reservation  Indians,  built  en- 
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tirely  by  tbemBelves,  witb  inferior  tools  and  material — iilabs  and  logs — ^provoke 
admiration ;  as  does  also  tbe  nerve  witb  wbicb  tbe  untutored  squaw  will  cot 
into  a  piece  of  calico,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  she  will  have  it  on  her  per- 
son— ^not  ill-fitting.  So,  also,  do  the  industry  and  patience  displayed  in  the 
saucer-shaped  bonnets — ^not  unlike  the  present  vogue— woven  of  fine  stnv, 
with  the  colors  ingeniously  arranged,  wnich  the  amber-oolored  Min-ne-ha-hss 
of  the  Klamath  and  Humboldt  most  do  delight  in. 

The  females  are  well  formed,  with  remarkably  small  feet  and  hands,  and,  m 
some  cases,  not  ugly  faces. 

Their  feet  are  noticeable  as  having  the  high,  arched  instep^  fiw  wfckt  tbe 
Scotch  highlanders  are  noted. 

Tbe  males  are  erect  and  muscular,  with  fine^  iUT  chests,  and  well-limbed, 
especially  the  mountain  tribes,  who  are  knrger  and  finer  looking,  with  fairer 
skins  and  higher  cast  of  features,  nore  nearly  approaching  the  bold,  clear  ooo- 
tour  of  the  aborigines  of  New  England. 

They  die  easily.  Possessed  of  only  a  low  degree  of  vitality,  they  snceumb 
quicklv  to  sickness,  although,  if  tractable  under  treatment,  disease  will  yield 
with  them  as  quickly  as  with  the  white  race.  They  are  all  more  or  less  scrof- 
ulous, and  the  disease  which  has  depopulated  the  isles  of  the  Pacific — intro- 
duced, as  alleged,  by  the  whites — ^finds  ready  inctims  among  them.  Ophthal- 
mia is  also  very  common. 

Their  decrease  is  sure,  and  not  gradual.  The  percentage  of  propagation  ia 
less,  year  by  year.  It  is  rare  for  a  female  to  bear  more  than  two  children— 
they  nurse  them  a  long  while,  even  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years.  Thej 
still  cling  to  their  own  medicine-men,  or  women,  for  all  the  doctors  I  saw  were 
females.  Their  practice  consisted  of  fumigation,  manipulation,  blistering  bj 
suction,  and  charms.  As  formerlv,  they  murder  a  medicine-man,  occasionallj, 
for  malpractice.  This  does  not  deter  frequent  aspirants  for  medical  honors. 
The  position  is  sought  with  more  avidity,  I  believe,  because  it  combines  consid- 
erable political  influence.  The  whites  mingle  church  and  state— -<iUy  phjsic 
and  politics ! 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  various  dances  prevail  at  their  proper  seasons,  and  in 
these  the  Indian  appears,  outwardly  at  least,  to  the  best  advantage — gaylj 
arrayed  with  brilliant  panache,  amulets,  paint,  and  all  possible  Indian  adoni- 
ments.  In  this  holiday  attire,  he  presents  a  vivid  contrast  to  his  squalid  eveiy- 
day  appearance. 

The  sudatory  houses,  or  vapor  baths,  in  which  they  all  so  much  delight,  are 
used  on  all  the  reservations,  and,  much  as  with  us,  for  health  or  pleasure. 

The  "  tattooing" — solely  with  the  females — seemed  more  universally  preva- 
lent at  the  north  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

During  my  short  stay  at  Smith  river,  I  saw  many  funeral  ceremonies.  There 
was  no  procession.     The  dead  were  buried  close  to  their  wigwams. 

With  all  deference  I  must  admit  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  din,  the 
hideous  howling  of  the  female  mourners  reminded  me  of  the  hollow  *'mate 
mourning"  of  England.  They  seemed,  many  of  them,  professional.  The 
mourning  of  the  widows  must  be  sincere,  as  they  cover  their  faces  and  parts  of 
their  persons  with  some  black  "  tarry  "  substance  which  they  do  not  attempt  to 
remove  until  after  the  feast  is  given,  which  absolves  them.  I  observed  more  of 
such  cases  among  the  Indians  at  Tule  river  than  elsewhere ;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, because  it  happened  to  be  Sunday  when  I  inspected  them.  On  tbe  Sab- 
bath there  is  always  a  more  general  congregation  of  them,  and  they  don  their 
best  attire.  Agent  Hoffman  assures  me  that  he  has  here  some  750  souls  at 
distribution  time,  and  at  working  seasons  some  200  bucks. 

The  Commissioner's  letter  requires  that  I  should  give  my  views  "  as  to  what 
law  can  be  enacted,  or  what  regulations  established,  &c."     I  have  examined 
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with  some  care  the  laws  now  on  the  statnte-books  on  Indian  matters,  and 
believe  that  with  the  single  exception,  suggested  hesitatingly  and  with  a  fud 
knowledge  of  the  grave  objections  that  exist,  in  my  remarks  upon  the  necessity 
of  prompt  punishment  of  murder,  &c.,  there  is  no  further  necessity  of  legislation ; 
it  is  only  requisite  that  the  existing  laws  shall  be  enforced.  The  subject  of 
reservation  regulations  has  already  been  adverted  to. 

As  is  well  known,  there  have  been  no  formal  ratified  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
or  extinguishment  of  title  in  this  State,  any  more  than  by  the  inherent  extin- 
guishment conferred  by  the  natural  rights  of  man,  evolved  in  the  necessities  of 
the  continually  incoming  emigrants,  who  wish  to  occupy  and  develop  the  soil. 
The  rolling  tide  of  emigration  in  the  westwiurd  course  or  empire  must  have  room 
and  verge ;  the  old  nomadic  hunter  state  must  no  longer  be  considered ;  it  is 
absolved  in  the  requirements  of  the  universal  civilization  of  the  age.  I  have  as 
much  sympathy  for  the  red  man  as  his  warmest  friend.  I  could  wish  him  the 
entire  enjoyment  of  all  his  sylvan  sports,  his  happy  hunting  grounds^  even  his 
occasional  war  pastime,  polygamy,  and  all  else  that  is  not  wickedly  barbarous, 
but  the  progress  of  events'  "  manifest  destiny  "  has  made  these  things  incom- 
patible. Before  setting  apart  yet  unclaimed  territories  for  him  I  must  remember 
the  crowded  purlieus  of  our  large  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  thronged  with 
starving  adventurers  from  the  more  crowded  cities  of  the  mother  country. 
Prolific  mother !  A  race  of  agriculturists  who  would  subsist  and  spare  from  the 
hunting  ground  of  one  Indian  tribe. 

The  men  of  the  past  must  give  way  to  the  men  of  the  present ;  to  a  race 
superior  in  adaptation  to  their  surroundings,  and  who  are,  withal,  active  and 
industrious,  and  willing  "  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  After 
all,  nations  die  like  men.  Where  are  the  great  nations,  of  whom  these  are  an 
offshoot,  whose  ancestors  built  the  ancient  cities  of  Uxmal  and  Palenque, 
Tenochtitlan,  Gholula,  and  those  other  cities  lying  under  the  shade  of  the  mighty 
Orizaba  ?  Their  successors  have  been,  until  recently,  travelling  rapidly  towards 
extinction.  And  where,  as  a  nation,  are  the  ancient  Hebraic  race,  to  whom  all 
these  were  allied  f  for  they  are,  no  doubt,  the  descendants  of  the  '*  lost  tribes  of 
Israel." 

As  for  treaties,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  authority  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
that  could  be  erected  into  a  "  high  contracting  power,"  acting  on  behalf  of  any 
important  number  of  them ;  there  is  no  considerable  number  of  cognate  tribes 
even.  The  agreement  made  by  Superintendent  Wiley,  a  proper  thing  under 
the  circumstances,  was  hardly  to  ba  so  named.  These  Indians  areinhabitants  of 
a  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  easily  seen  how  a  treaty  can  be 
made  with  a  people  who  are  within  our  governmental  area,  inhabitants  known 
in  legislative  parlance  as  "  Indians  untaxed."  If  admitted  to  be  an  imperium  in 
imperio,  they  are  still  not  foreign  or  independent,  and  what  have  they  really  to 
treat  for? 

In  place  of  any  poor  views  of  mine,  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  if  I  insert  here 
a  few  words  from  an  undoubted  authority,  quite  relevant — ^Vattel,  chapter  18, 
pages  160,  161.     His  opinion  on  the  valiaity  of  Indian  titles  is  thus  recorded  : 

The  law  of  nations  only  acknowledges  the  propertj  and  Bovereignty  of  a  nation  over  unin- 
habited countries  of  whicn  thejr  shall  realljr,  and  in  foct,  take  possession,  in  which  they  shall 
form  settlements,  or  of  which  ihey  shall  make  actual  use.  A  nation  may  lawfully  take  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  a  vast  country,  in  which  are  found  none  but  erratic  nations,  incapaole, 
by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  to  peopTe  the  whole.  The  earth  belong  to  the  human 
race  in  general,  and  was  designed  to  furnish  it  with  subsistence.    If  each  nation  had  resolved 


from  the  beginning  to  appropriate  to  itself  a  vast  country,  that  the  people  might  live  only 
nd  wila  fruits,  our  globe  would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  tenth 
I  present  Tnhi 
confining  the  Indians  within  narrow' limits, 


part  of  its  present  inhabitants.    People  have  not,  then,  deviated  from  the  views  of  nature  in 
nfining  the  Indians  within  narrow  limits. 

And  again,  this  admirable  extract  from  the  eloquent  oration  delivered  by  John 
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Quincy  Adams,  on  the  annivenary  festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  Deeean- 
ber  22,  1802.    He  says : 

Thero  are  moralists  who  have  questioned  the  right  of  the  Europeans  to  intmde  upon  tbe 
possessions  of  the  aborigines  in  auy  case,  and  under  any  limitatious  whatsoever.  Bat  have 
they  maturely  considered  the  whole  subject  7  The  Indian  ri^ht  of  possession  itself  stands, 
with  regard  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  upon  a  questionable  foundation.  Their  cnl- 
tivated  fields,  their  constructed  habitations,  a  space  of  ample  sufficiency  for  their  snbaiatenee, 
and  whatever  they  had  annexed  to  themselves  by  peraonal  labor,  was  undoubtedly  by  the 
laws  of  nature  theirs.  But  what  is  the  right  of  a  huntsman  to  the  forest  of  a  thousand  miles 
over,  which  he  has  accidentally  ranged  in  quest  of  nrey  7  Shall  the  liberal  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence to  the  race  of  man  be  monopolized  by  one  or  ton  thousand  for  whom  they  were  created  T 
Shall  the  exuberant  bosom  of  the  common  mother,  amply  adequate  to  the  nourishment  of 
millions,  be  claimed  exclusively  by  a  few  hundreds  of  her  oflbpring  T  Shall  the  lordly  aavagv 
not  only  disdain  the  virtues  and  emoyments  of  civilization  himself  but  shall  he  control  the 
civilization  of  a  world  7  Shall  he  forbid  the  wilderness  to  blossom  like  the  rose  T  Shall  be 
forbid  the  oaks  of  the  forest  to  fall  before  the  axe  of  industry,  and  rise  again  transformed  into 
the  habitations  of  ease  and  elegance  f  Shall  he  doom  an  immense  regpLon  of  the  globe  to  per- 
petual desolation,  and  to  hear  the  howliuM  of  the  tiger  and  the  wolf  silence  forever  tbe  voioe 
of  human  gladness  7  Shall  the  fields  and  the  valleys  which  a  beneficent  God  has  framed  to 
teem  with  the  life  of  innumerable  multitudes  be  condemned  to  everlasting  barrenness  7  Shall 
the  mighty  rivers,  poured  out  by  the  hands  of  nature  as  channels  of  communication  between 
numerous  nations,  roll  their  waters  in  sullen  silence  and  eternal  solitude  to  the  deep  T  Have 
hundreds  of  commodious  harbors,  a  thousand  leagues  of  coast,  and  a  boundless  ocean,  been 
spread  in  the  front  of  this  land,  and  shall  every  purpose  of  utility  to  which  they  could  apply 
be  prohibited  by  the  tenant  of  the  woods  7  I^o,  generous  philanthropists !  Heaven  has  not 
been  thus  inconsistent  in  the  works  of  his  hands.  Heaven  has  not  thus  placed  at  irrecon- 
cilable strife  ito  moral  laws  with  its  physical  creation. 

Beyond  the  tracts  actually  occupied  hy  the  Indiaos,  the  vast  territories  of 
North  America  yet  unsettled  by  the  dominant  race,  known  as  the  ludian  coun- 
try, belong  to  them  by  a  tenure  scarcely  more  reasonable  than  one  which  mi^ht 
claim  the  whaling  resorts  of  the  north  Pacific  for  the  exclnsi\  e  use  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  hardy  mariners  of  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford,  by  whom 
they  were,  through  lack  of  competition,  so  long  mainly  monopolised. 

Nevertheless,  this  benevolent  and  bounteous  government  has  from  the  outset 
accorded  to  them  the  rights  of  possessors,  and  extended  over  them  a  paternal 
care  which  is  most  simply  and  admirably  acknowledged  in  their  appellation 
which  styles  the  government  '*  the  great  father.'' 

The  ti*eaty  of  Fort  Pitt  with  the  Delawares,  concluded  September  17,  1778, 
provides  that  the  Delaware  nation  shall  as  allies  be  fumisned  "  with  all  the 
articles  of  clothing,  utensils,  and  implements  of  war."  It  also  guarantees  to  the 
aforesaid  nation  of  Delawares,  and  their  heirs,  all  their  <*  territorial  rights  ;'*  and 
further  it  contemplates  joining  them  with  other  tribes  *'  to  form  a  State,  whereof 
tbe  Delaware  nation  shall  be  the  head,  and  have  a  representation  in  Oongress." 

The  treaty  of  Fort  SUnwiz,  concluded  October  22,  1784,  with  the  Six 
Nations,  secures  to  them  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  lands,  which  are 
thereby  bounded  and  defined. 

The  following  treaties,  and  those  of  Hopewell  and  Holeton,  providing^  for 
payment  of  annuities,  &;e.,  fully  inaugurated  the  settled  policy  on  tne  part  of  the 
government,  which  time  is  improving  and  developing  in  the  pieeent  re^ervatioii 
system,  the  only  practicable  and  just  one  now  to  oe  pursued. 

In  the  care  and  culture  of  the  Indians  this  government  has  expended,  since 
1778  to  the  present,  more  than  1 100,000,000;  up  to  June  30, 1866,  the  amoant 
was  (99,692,073  50 ;  and  so  efficiently,  that,  with  a  few  exceptional  eases  only, 
there  has  been  no  sufEeriug  among  this  improvident  race. 

I  cannot  avoid  here  expressing  the  reflection  that  eontrasts  so  un&ToraUy 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  races  which  should  be  under  the  care  of  the  enligll^ 
ened  and  wealthy  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  I  mean  those  in  her  East  Indian 
colonies,  where  not  unfrequently  whole  disiricts  perish  of  finmine,  if  the  r^offtt 
of  the  journals  of  the  day  can  be  credited.  But  I  feel  that  I  have  already 
digressed  too  far. 
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The  honorable  Commissioner  asks  :  **  Which  of  the  present  reservations  should 
be  retained  V  I  answer,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  Nome  Cult,  with 
the  limits  before  stated. 

He  asks  :  **  What  will  it  cost  in  the  waj  of  purchasing  improvements  of  the 
settlers  to  enlarge  one  of  the  present  reservations  to  a  sufficient  size  to  support 
the  Indians  ?  "  and,  **  What  can  probably  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  reser- 
vation, or  reservations,  which  may  be  vacated  f "  These  two  questions  are 
difficult  to  answer  with  desirable  accuracy.  I  can  do  no  better  than  state  my 
belief  that  a  judicious  disposal  of  Hoopa,  Mendocino,  and  Nome  Lacke,  with  the 
government  improvements  thereon,  ought  to  provide  a  sufficient  futid  to  compen- 
sate the  settlers  in  Round  valley  for  their  improvements ;  and  by  improvements 
I  mean  to  include  a  fair  allowance  for  breaking  up  the  soil,  and  to  transport 
thither  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  purchase  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  a 
proper  location  for  a  reservation.  Among  offers  of  locations  for  this  purpose  I 
remember  one  from  Albert  Packard,  esq.,  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  seemed  favor- 
able ;  but  having  no  time  to  examine  any  of  such  places  I  merely  referred 
parties  to  the  department. 

The  Tule  river  farm,  at  a  reasonable  figure,  should  have  preference,  princi- 
pally because  of  Agent  Hoffman's  valuable  improvements  on  government  lands 
contiguous.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  lack  of  spots  quite 
as  favorable  in  the  broad  area  still  unsettled  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  I  would  state  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  present  is  not  the  proper  time  to  place  aU  the  abandoned  reservations,  with 
their  improvements,  in  the  maiket,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  section  3 
of  act  of  April  8,  1864. 

I  desire  to  recommend  also  that  the  department  take  measures  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  domain  for  its  own  uses,  not  only  the  tract  on  the  Klamath,  as 
recommended  by  Major  Bowman,  but  an  enlargement  thereof  to  be  governed  by 
the  natural  boundaries,  that  a  more  critical  examination  would  define  as  correct 
in  view  of  all  the  interests  concerned. 

I  have  stated  that  the  military  force  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  seemed 
inadequate,  and  upon  this  subject  I  had  a  conference  with  General  Helleck, 
commanding  the  division  of  the  Pacific,  who  agreed  with  me,  but  explained  that 
representations  to  that  effect  had  already  been  made,  and  that  a  regiment,  the 
Sth  cavalry,  was  in  process  of  filling  for  service  on  this  coast. 

FINANCIAL. 

In  my  letter  of  instructions  the  Commissioner  says  : 

It  10  the  policy  of  this  department  to  make  the  Indians  self  sustatoing.  Those  in  California 
have  reservations  that  are  represented  as  being  very  fertile,  and  productni^  abundant  crops, 
and  it  is  thongbt  that  with  proper  management  and  due  economy,  the  expense  to  the  govern - 
ment  of  snstaioing  them  woola  not  be  considerable ;  that  nothing  but  clothing  and  agricnl- 
tnnil  implements  need  be  purchased. 

After  a  pretty  thorough  investigation  I  must  acknowledge  concurrence  in  the 
above  opinion. 

All  the  improvements,  repairs,  fencing,  and  materials  used  on  the  reservation 
are  mainly  the  product  thereof,  and  the  labor  that  of  the  employes  and  Indians, 
with  the  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  teams  of  the  government,  so  that  very  little 
expense  would  seem  to  accrue  on  this  head. 

The  subsistence  is  in  large  excess.  The  property  returns  from  July  1,  1866, 
to  the  close  of  the  year  show  the  produce  of  wheat  to  be  1,605,156  pounds; 
this  at  three  cents  per  pound  would  be  $48,154  65.  About  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  Tule  River  farm  100,000  pounds  of  wheat  were  sold  to  Mr.  D.  R. 
Douglas,  a  merchant  of  Visalia,  deliverable  at  the  farm,  for  S2,500.  This  was 
a  portion  of  the  surplus  products  of  that  farm  from  the  last  harvest. 
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Tbere  would  seem  to  be  then  only  neceasaiy  aa  ontlaj  for  clothiog  and 
agricultural  implements,  and  some  smith's  and  carpenter's  tools,  in  additioii  to 
the  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  superintendent  and  agents,  and  pay  of 
the  employes.  Under  efficient  management  and  a  continuous  control  of  one 
capable  head,  the  consequent  increase  of  the  surplus  products  faithfiilly  and 
judiciously  disposed  of  might  be  made  to  meet  this  outlay. 

As  to  the  expenditures  for  the  years  1866,  they  have  not  '*  exceeded  the 
appropriation,"  as  I  am  informed  and  believe.  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
from  Buperintendent  Maltby  an  account  of  that  period  until  after  my  retunt 
from  my  southern  trip  and  only  three  days  before  my  departure  from  San 
Francisco,  as  the  account  was  not  ready  npon  my  previous  application.  The 
account  shows  an  unexpended  balance  of  $5,654  71  on  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember; but,  as  the  last  quarter's  appropriation  is  not  yet  credit^ — it  not 
yet  being  received  or  due — nor  the  amount  of  unpaid  indebtedness  entered,  I 
could,  of  course,  foim  no  exact  idea  of  yearly  expenditures.  I  was  unable  to 
see  Superiutendent  Maltby  again,  after  having  examined  the  account,  as  he  wl"^ 
over  the  bay  at  a  camp-meetiug,  and  did  not  return  previous  to  my  departure  for 
this  city. 

In  default,  therefore,  of  an  explanation  and  an  exact  exhibit,  the  following  ]i 
submitted  as  an  approximate.    Wherever  the  sums  are  exact  it  will  be  stated. 

.Eitimate  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  year  ending  September  30,  1866. 

RECBIPTS. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  California  are  as  follows : 

For  superintendent,  his  clerk,  and  four  agents tl  2,600  00 

For  general  incidental  expenses,  including  traveUiug  expenses  of  the 

superintendent 7,500  00 

For  the  purchase  of  cattle  for  beef  and  milk,  together  with  clothing 

and  food,  teams  and  farming  tools 55,000  00 

For  pay  of  one  physician,  one  blacksmith,  one  assistant  blacksmith, 

one  farmer,  and  one  carpenter  on  each  of  the  four  reservations 12,000  00 

Total  appropriation,  exact 87,100  00 

Total  receipts  from  sales  of  excess  products,  with  the  rent  of  aban- 
doned reservations,  and  all  other  sources ;  receipts  from  hire  of 
government  teams,  mules,  &:c.,  at  $9,000  gold,  or  say  in  currencj, 
estimated 12,900  00 

Total  available  for  Indian  sei-vice 100,000  oo 


By  this  it  would  seem  that  the  entire  amount  available  for  the  year's  service 
is  $100,000,  currencj. 

EXPBNDITUBBS. 

Of  this  is  expended  for  salaries  of  superintendent  and  clerk,  agents 
and  employes— K)mitting  pay  of  physicians  where  none  are  em- 
ployed^xact $23,400  00 

For  the  purchase  of  cattle  for  beef  and  milk,  supposing  a  consider- 
able natural  increase  and  considering  the  ouantity  of  fish  and 
other  food,  the  apparently  small  amount  of  beef  killed  and  the 
few  Indians  to  eat  it — estimated 10,000  00 

For  clothing,  in  view  of  the  naked  condition  of  the  Indians  generally 
and  the  character  of  that  worn  by  those  who  were  tolerably 
dressed  (cas^off  white) — estimated 10,000  00 
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For  teams  and  farming  tools,  including  smith  and  carpenter's  tools, 

upon  careful  inventory-— estimated 811,500  00 

For  rent  of  farms  at  Tule  river  and  Smith  river — exact 3,948  00 

The  next  item,  for  general  iucideDtal  expenses,  including  travelling 
expenses  of  the  superintendent,  &c.,  being  the  only  other  item 
remaining,  must  be  charged  with  the  balance — exact 42,152  00 

100,000  00 


Memo. — Of  the  82,948  item,  Sl.948  is  coin;  and  I  should  explain  that,  in 
estimating  the  price  of  wheat  at  three  cents  per  pound,  I  have  had  in  view,  to 
arrive  at  an  equitable  valuation,  what  government  has  been  obliged  to  pay. 
About  two  years  since  40,000  pounds  of  wheat,  purchased  under  proposals  and 
contract  for  use  in  Hoopa  valley,  for  Indian  service,  cost  the  government  four 
dollars  in  coin  per  bushel,  or,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate,  twelve  cents  per 
pound  in  currency,  and  there  was  only  one  proposal  received  at  that !  It  is  my 
impression  that  there  was  at  the  time  a  surplus  on  hand,  both  at  Round  valley 
and  at  Tule  river  reservation.  Also,  in  estimated  "  receipts,"  I  have 
omitted  mention  of  sums  received  for  the  Indians'  service  from  neighboring 
settlers,  or  by  the  Indians  themselves  for  such  service,  which,  in  either  case, 
should  prove  a  credit  to  the  government  against  the  cost  of  their  care,  as  should 
any  sums  received  for  range  and  pasturage  upon  the  reservation  lands  of  stock 
belonging  to  individuals.  The  contracts  fer  employment  of  the  reservation 
Indians  (and,  as  far  as  possible,  also  the  outside  Indians)  with  settlers  and 
others,  snould  be  made  only  through  the  agents,  who  should  charge  themselves 
with  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  see  that  they  get  fair  wages  and  payment. 

In  the  estimate  of  consumption  of  "  cattle  for  beef  and  milk,*'  I  have  considered 
the  £ficilities  that  apparently  exist  for  their  favorable  purchase  in  this  cattle 
country,  in  the  lower  or  southern  portions  of  which  hundreds  of  thouaands  are 
still  annually  slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tallow  alone,  and  where  often 
large  droves  of  them  are  driven  into  the  ocean  and  destroyed  simply  to  save 
pasturage  to  sustain  the  remainder  of  the  innumerable  herds. 

As  for  clothing,  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  of  the  brighter  young  dandy 
bucks  on  the  reservations,  particularly  at  Hoopa,  dressed  in  shabby  genteel 
black  suits,  not  ill  looking  but  for  the  incongruity  of  a  bunch  of  bright  feathers 
in  a  stove-pipe  hat,  or  two  or  three  gay  cravati  or  neck-ties  worn  necklace- wise. 
I  presume  this  must  be  a  portion  of  the  old  clo'  procured  by  proclamation  of 
Superintendent  Hanson  to  the  good  people  of  California  in  1863. 

They  are  very  fond  of  dress,  and  I  think  would  be  more  careful  of  the  clothing 
provided  by  the  government,  if  it  were  of  brighter  and  more  atractive  colors. 
This  is  another  of  Major  Bowman's  suggestions,  supported  by  military  reasons 
which  it  is  not  policy  to  publish. 

In  submitting  this  hasty  collation  of  "  field-notes,"  taken  en  route,  and  mainly 
written  upon  the  steamers  during  my  homeward  voyage,  I  cannot  forbear  express- 
ing my  regret  that  time  did  not  serve  to  enable  me  to  have  paid  more  attention 
to  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  thereof,  by  revisal  and  arrangement, 
which  I  had  intended  to  make  after  reaching  this  point.  But,  in  compliance 
with  the  desire  expressed  by  you  in  our  interview  on  Saturday,  that  I  should 
render  an  account  of  my  stewardship  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  I  present 
it  at  once,  with  this  apology  only  for  its  crudities,  and  fearing  that  there  may  be 
errors  of  omission  in  the  overlooking  of  some  important  items,  and  of  com- 
BUBsion  in  the,  perhaps,  prolixity  of  others.  I  can  only  add  that  I  have 
industriously  endeavored  to  comply  with  my  written  instructions  and  the  verbal 
addenda  in  explanation  by  the  office,  to  give  as  exact  a  picture  of  affairs  and 
the  country  as  possible ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  spared  no  pains  either  in  the 
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proflecation  of  my  mission  or  ia  this  attempt  to  convey  the  impressions  I  hare 
received. 

Before  closing,  I  would  beg  permission  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  depart- 
ment to  retnm  thanks  for  the  uniform  attention  of  those  with  whom  my  daties 
brought  me  in  contact.  To  my  old  friend  J.  Ross  Broivne,  to  Major  Bowman, 
for  various  suggestions,  information  and  facilities ;  also,  to  Captains  Pollock, 
Jordan,  and  Appleton,  for  ready  and  prompt  facilities ;  to  Judge  Wyman  and 
Messrs.  Westmoreland,  Crane,  Martin,  and  Middlemas,  of  Eureka;  Messrs. 
Reason  Wiley,  Greenbaum,  Brizzard,  and  Van  Roseum,  of  Areata ;  Andrew 
Snyder,  of  Klamath  nver ;  Dngan  and  Wall,  and  Darby  and  Saville,  of  Crescent 
City ;  Colonel  Curtis,  of  Los  Angeles,  commanding  southern  military  district ; 
to  the  department  officials  of  the  State  generally ;  and  also  to  Grenerad  Halleck 
and  £.  B.  Yreeland,  esq.,  of  San  Francisco. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Mr.  Comnussioner,  your  obedient  servaut, 

ROB'T  J.  STEVENS, 

Special  Commisnonerf  ifc. 
fion.  Lewis  V.  Bogy, 

Cammusioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


APPENDIX. 


Abstract  of  indebtedness  incurred  by  Austin  Wiley,  superintendent  of  Imdian 
affairs  for  California,  and  remaining  unpaid  at  the  close  of  his  tenm  of  qgice. 
May  5,  1865  ;  rearranged  for  convenience  of  examination. 


I 

§ 

> 


Name. 


For  what  object. 


AmvanX, 


1 

24 

25 

26 

50 

51 

53 

55 

84 

87 

2 

3 

4 

5 

88 

86 

54 

56 

88 

85 

89 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

J5 

22 

23 


William  Brjreon 

J.  C.Carey 

J.  A.Wha1ey 

B.  p.  McConnaha 

GeorgvDalton 

N.  A.  Potter 

Wm.  E.Lovett 

George  L.  Hoffman 

Anslm  Wiley 

C.  A.  Murdock 

Darbv&  Saville 

L.  W.  Jones 

Henry  Smith 

Hemry  Smith , 

A.  B.  Hotaling 

M.  Ullman 

California  Steam  Navigation  Co.. 

Oeorge  L.  Hoffman 

Wm.  £.Lovett 

J.  HoUaday 

A.  W.  Mcpherson 

Gordon  &.  Dickenson 

M.Smythe 

Selig  &  Brother 

F.  VaaPelt 

Jasper  Houck 

Kingsbury  &  Malone 

Dngan  &  Wall 

Jasper  Honck 

Kiiunbnry  &  Malone 

D.  M.  Donuan 

Robert  White , 

Do 


Services 

..  do 

..  do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..  do 

..  do 

..do 

..  do 

Bents 

..  do 

..  do 

.  do 

..  do 

..do 

Travelling  expenses 

..  do 

.  do 

Transportation 

..  do 

Sundries 

.  do 

.do 

-do 

..do 

..  do 

.do 

..do 

..  do 

..  do 

..do 

..do 
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Ahttrad  of  indebtedness  incurred  hy  Austin  Wiley,  ifc. — ^Continued. 


> 

Name. 

For  what  object. 

Amount. 

28 

A.  Goldflmith 

Sundries 

889  0^ 

29 

Do 

..  do 

63-75 

30 

J.  H.  Blair 

..  do 

58  00 

31 

James  Johnson ---. 

..  do 

240  00 

32 

Wm.  M.  Scott 

..  do 

1,420  62 
807  25 

33 

H.  W.Lake 

..  do 

34 

T.  O.  Campbell 

..  do 

683  00 

35 

T.  J.  Newkirk 

..  do 

2,055  10 

5,425  66 

142  80 

36 

A.  Norton 

..  do 

37 

B.  Adams 

..  do 

38 

..  do 

2, 142  00 

1.455  96 

1,373  34 

53  20 

39 

L.  C.  Beckwith 

..  do 

40 

Do 

..  do 

41 

R.  Wiley 

..  do 

42 

B.  Lack 

..  do 

1,525  28 

43 

Campbell  A>  Johnson. 

..  do 

759  50 

44 

H.  W.Lake 

..  do 

138  75 

45 

S.  Bolls 

..  do 

13  25 

46 

John  Maeee 

..  do 

252  00 

47 

J.  Ooller 

..  do 

40  50 

48 

John  Wilson 

.  do 

45  00 

49 

H.J.  Yarrow 

.  do 

90  00 

52 

Tomlinson  &  Co 

..  do 

14  25 

57 

D.  R.Douglas 

T.  P.  Johnson - 

..  do 

133  02 

58 

..  do 

480  00 

59 

T.  R.  Lavers 

..  do 

56  00 

60 

H.  Cooker 

.  do 

24  12 

61 

W.  Mathews 

.  do 

30  87 

63 

McFarlane,  Pass  Road 

..  do .: 

21  33 

64 

Do 

..  do 

23  33 

65 

Thomas  Boyce .-T,-rr 

..  do 

27  00 

66 

D.  E.  Gordon 

..  do 

45  00 

67 

Wyman  &.  Bohall 

..  do 

54  00 

68 

F.  McCrellish  &  Co 

..  do 

43  00 

69 

J.M.  Wilkinson 

..  do 

41  67 

70 

Dodge  &  Phillips 

..  do 

1,089  16 

71 

Crane  &> Brigham. --.. 

..  do 

189  00 

72 

Do 

..  do 

88  80 

73 

Do 

..  do 

87  10 

74 

H.  P.  Wakelee 

..  do ....^.... ...... 

57  45 

75 

J.  Stratman 

..  do 

6  00 

76 

Hncks  Sl  Lambert 

do 

17  28 

77 

G.  B.  Hitchcock  dr  Co 

.     do 

37  55 

78 

C.  ClaTton  &Co 

.     do 

200  32 

79 

Main  &.  Winchester 

do 

392  37 

80 

J.  D.  Arthur  &  Son 

do 

599  15 

61 

N.  O.  Wafhouse 

..  do 

13  80 

83 

R.  T.  Reynolds  &  Co 

-.do 

10  50 

With  regard  to  vouchers  Nob.  1,  53,  55,  84,  87,  they  seem  to  be  for  regular 
salaried  Bervices  under  the  law.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  persons  whose  names  are 
attached  did  perform  the  services.     If  they  have  not  been  paid,  they  should  be. 

Vouchers  2,  3,  4,  5,  82,  and  86,  for  rents.  All  theso  claims  have  about  the 
aantie  merit,  voucher  82  being  the  only  one  needing  special  mention.  Storm's 
ranch  was,  I  am  informed  and  believe,  a  necessity  at  the  time  it  was  taken.  I 
do  not  consider  the  rental  under  all  circumstances  unreasonable.  It  appears 
that  Superintendent  Maltby  did  not,  upon  assuming  his  position,  annul  the  con- 
tract, as  would  have  been  his  duty  if  it  seemed  to  him  unnecessary  or  uarea- 
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sonable,  but  continued  it  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  thereby  indorsiDg  its 
propriety.  I  therefore  feel  obliged  to  claas  it  with  the  rest.  All  c  f  these  it  aecmg 
k>  me  are  just  claims,  and  should  be  paid. 

Yonchers  24,  25,  26,  services  as  appraisers.  I  judge  these  to  be  the  parties, 
Messrs.  Carey,  Whaley,  and  McGonnaha,  appraisers,  appointed  by  anthoritj  of 
the  government  to  appraise  at  Hoopa  valley,  and  they  should  be  paid. 

Vouchers  54.  56,  and  88,  for  travelling  expenses,  have  the  same  merit.  If 
there  is  any  technical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  payment  the  department  can 
judge  better  than  myself  of  its  force. 

Vouchers  85  and  89,  transportation  same  as  above. 

Vouchers  50,  51,  60,  69,  services  same  as  above. 

Voucher  6,  to  close  of  list,  embracing  all  the  remainder,  (except  70,  which  I 
failed  to  examine,)  I  have  classed  under  the  head  of  sundries.  These  were  tbe 
most  difficult  and  tedious.  I  examined  books  for  original  charges  whenever  I 
could  do  so.  In  many  places  in  the  interior  they  kept  no  books,  and  there  im 
no  record,  as  far  as  the  creditors  were  concerned,  of  indebtedness  save  their 
memory.  Some  of  the  creditors  in  the  interior  I  could  not  meet ;  to  cover  these 
cases,  1  had  only  the  books  of  the  late  Superintendent  Wiley,  his  expkna- 
tions,  and  the  statements  of  Mr.  Murdoch,  his  clerk ;  also  the  opinion  of  Super- 
intendent Maltby,  and  his  clerk,  in  regard  to  prices,  and  the  probable  necesmty 
that  existed  for  the  purchase,  and  other  responsible  parties,  merchants,  and 
others  who  have  corroborated  testimony  as  to  value.  The  creditors,  so  far  a£  I 
know  them  personally,  are  highly  respectable.  Many  of  them,  like  Main  and 
Winchester,  and  J.  D.  Arthur  and  Son,  have  sold  the  government  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods.  They  say  that  they  have  been  obliged  to 
nut  on  an  increased  price  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  depreciation  of  "  green- 
backs," everything  being  on  a  gold  basis  in  the  State.  The  claims  are  all  jasu 
and  should  be  paid. 

I  append  here,  as  pertinent  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  copy  of  a  letter 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  Wiley : 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

San  Franduo,  Col.,  OtUihtr^,  186^ 

Sir  :  In  traDsmittiDg  a  list  of  the  indebtedness  remaining  unpaid  at  tbe  expiration  <if  nj 
term  of  office,  I  deem  it  but  just  to  myself  to  offer  some  explanation  concerning  it 

The  amount-by  the  abstract  herewith  transmitted  is  $35,607  12.  Had  the  appropititiiio 
from  the  Ist  of  January  been  placed  at  my  disposal  the  proportion  to  May  5,  when  I  was 
relieved,  would  have  been  (26,909  72,  which  would  have  reduced  the  indebtedDeas  to  |8.697  4i\ 
and  if  the  amount  of  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  since  May  5,  in  settling  up  my  bus- 
ness,  ($2,:368  40,)  be  deducted,  |6,329  will  remain  as  the  actual  amount  or  indebtedBe«» 
incurred  in  excess  of  the  anticipated  appropriation.  To  this  should  be  added  |]oO  paid  for 
salary  of  clerk  for  the  month  of  April  by  my  successor. 

Bv  reference  to  the  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  over  $20,000  of  the  indebtedness  was  incnrreii 
at  the  Hoopa  reservation,  where  the  expenses  of  the  service  have  been  unnsualW  large,  u 
we  were  obliged  not  only  to  purchase  provisions  for  the  Indians,  bnt  buy  seed  for  th«  sev 
crop,  and  to  hire  teams  to  put  it  in. 

I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  Januaiy  12,  1865,  which  accompanjes  tbe 
estimate  of  funds  required  for  first  and  second  quarters  1865,  in  which  I  stated  the  demands 
for  funds  in  Hoopa,  and  specially  estimated  for  $24,000  for  this  purpose.  The  establisbiog 
of  a  reservation  necessitates  a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  and  tnough  in  the  case  of  Hoopa 
it  has  been  from  a  variety  of  causes  extraordinarily  larre,  it  has  been  legitimately  incnnrd. 
and  has  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which  foUowed  as  a  result,  saved  for  iha  gov- 
ernment ten  times  the  amount,  and  established  a  peace  that  has  given  new  life  to  that  p<ff* 
tion  of  the  State,  and  security  to  a  community  which  before  was  waste  and  desolate  froei 
Indian  hostilities.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  unusual  event  my  appropriation,  with  the  fim* 
received  from  sales  of  produce,  would  have  proved  sufficient  to  have  met  the  demands  of  tlK 
service. 

A?ain,  I  was  relieved  at  a  most  unfavorable  time  for  a  fair  showing  of  my  indebtedntf*. 
for  the  expense  of  putting  in  the  spring  crops  and  furnishing  the  summer  supplies  h«J  ^ 
been  incurred.  As  one  instance,  at  Hoopa  reservation,  41  head  of  beef  cattle  had  been  dot- 
chased  on  the  4th  of  May,  at  an  expense  of  $1,373  34,  and  only  three  head  of  the  lot  W 
been  slaughtered  when  I  was  relieved.    Similar  instances  might  be  cited  to  m(»v  than  corei 
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tbe  baUnoe  of  my  indebtednen.  I  consider  it  safe  to  say  that  had  I  received  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  first  and  second  Quarters  1865,  and  been  relieved  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  I  should  not  have  owed  a  dollar. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  appropriation  for  my  portion  of  the  first  and  necond  quarters 
could  not  have  been  placed  in  my  successor's  hand's  for  the  payment  of  the  accounts  incurred 
by  me  as  far  as  it  would  so.  The  delay  has  worked  injustice  to  the  creditors,  and  injured 
tne  standing  and  credit  of  the  department,  which  I  have  labored  to  build  up.  I  again  urge 
in  the  strongest  terms  that  immediate  provision  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  indebtodness 
embraced  in  the  accompanying  list.  The  accounts  are  all  certified  to  as  being  correct  and 
jast  either  by  commissioned  agents  or  myself;  they  were  contracted  in  good  faith,  and  should 
be  paid  at  once.  If  any  of  the  accounts  are  found  incorrect  or  unjust  the  officer  certifying  to 
them  and  his  bondsman  are  liable  and  should  suffer,  but  not  the  private  individual  who  lias 
sold  his  ffoods  or  performed  the  service,  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  agents  of  the  government. 

Any  additional  proof  required  to  any  of  the  accounts  can  be  obtained,  and  will  be  for^varded 
when  applied  for.  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer  to  any  or  all  of  our  delegation  in  Congress. 
These  gentlemen  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  condition  of  affairs  m  this  superintend- 
ency,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  them  examine  my  accounts  if  it  is  thought  desirable 
by  the  department. 

Trusting  that  this  matter  may  receive  the  early  attention  of  your  office,  and  that  no  addi- 
iional  delay  may  occur,  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

AUSTIN  WILEY, 
Late  SwperinUndemt  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  D.  K.  CooLEY, 

Commi»9umer  of  Indian  Affairs,  Waskingtont  D,  C. 

The  schedule  of  suspended  accounts  of  the  late  Superintendent  Wilej,  with 
his  explanations  thereof,  I  have  ah-eady  handed  in,  with  my  remarks  and  cer- 
tificate of  indorsement. 

Respectfully,  jour  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  J.  STEVENS, 
Special  Commissioner  Indian  Department, 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


ARIZONA  8UPERINTENDENCY. 
No.  32. 

Office  Superintendrnt  Indian  Affairs,  Arizona  Territory, 

La  Paz,  October  2,  1866. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  for  1866» 
of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  in  my  snperintendency : 

COLORADO  RIVER  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  on  the  Colorado  are  now  composed  of  the  entire  tribes  of  Ynmas 
and  Mojaves,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Yavapais,  or  Apache  Mojaves.  I 
will  briefly  allude  to  the  condition  and  operations  of  these  tribes  separately. 

The  Yumas. — ^This  tribe  occupies  the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado,  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Territory  to  about  30  miles  above  Fort  Yuma,  but  are 
concentrated  mostly  at  Arizona  City,  thence  crossing  to  Fort  Yuma. 

They  have  participated  in  the  distribution  of  goods,  agricultural  implements, 
and  seeds  made  during  the  year  past,  but  their  portion  was  so  meagre  as  to  be 
of  little  service  to  them.  They  have  been  thoroughly  peaceful  and  quiet  during 
the  year  past,  no  suspicion  of  duplicity  ever  having  attached  to  them.  They 
have  raised  thi^  season  a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  pumpkins,  and  meldns, 
for  all  of  which  they  find  a  ready  market  at  the  fort,  too  ready,  in  fact,  for  in 
diaposiug  of  their  corn  they .  deprive  themselves  of  the  better  portion  of  their 
winter  supplies.  Many  of  this  tribe  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  performance 
of  menial  services  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  at  the  fort,  or  by  the  prostitution 
of  their  women  to  the  baser  passions  of  the  whites  generally.   This  latter  d^rad . 
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ing  vice  is  carried  to  a  fearful  extent  among  this  people,  and  is  already  bearing 
evidence  of  its  nnhappy  consequences  in  a  fiilling  off  in  the  population  of  births, 
in  disease,  and  death. 

The  tribe  numbers  about  2,000  souls. 

The  il/o;avf«.— This  tribe  claims  both  banks  of  the  Colorado,  almost  from  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Territory  to  Bmdshaw's  ferry,  some  six  miles  below  La 
Paz.  Their  principal  poiut  of  concentration  is  Fort  Mojave,  but  they  are  much 
scattered  along  the  river,  between  this  place  and  the  fort  There  are,  perhaps,  from 
GOO  to  800  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Paz,  a  portion  of  whom  have  planted  this  season 
on  the  reservation.  An  unusual  rise  in  the  river  destroyed  their  first  planting, 
and  rendered  the  second  too  late  to  permit  of  its  being  extensive ;  yet  of  thid 
latter  planting,  although  they  did  not  get  any  seed  into  the  ground  until  about 
the  25th  of  July,  the  yield  has  proved  excellent.  The  land  planted  by  this 
tribe  on  the  reservation  this  season  does  not  exceed  20  acres  all  told,  much  of  it 
in  scattered  patches  of  a  few  square  yards  each,  that  happen  to  be  dear  of 
growing  bushes,  and  drift  left  by  the  falling  waters.  In  planting  they  aeoop 
out  a  little  hole  with  a  butcher  knife,  in  which  the  seed  is  placed  and  covereu. 
Cultivation  consists  only  fh  chopping  down  such  weeds  as  threaten  to  overtop 
and  shade  their  crop ;  they  never  stir  the  ground  either  before  or  after  plant- 
ing. What  success  has  attended  the  agricultural  operations  of  this  tribe  higher 
up  on  the  river  towards  and  at  Fort  Mojave,  I  am  unable  to  say,  the  condidon 
of  the  treasury  of  the  snperin tendency  not  permitting  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  matter,  either  on  the  part  of  myself  or  the  special  agent.  The  war 
between  the  Mojaves  and  Chimehueves  still  continues,  and  has  resulted  during 
the  season  in  the  killing  of  six  or  eight  on  either  side,  but  the  high  water  of  the 
Colorado  river,  by  rendering  its  passage  difficult,  has  prevented  for  several 
months  past  any  operations  of  a  serious  nature  on  the  part  of  either  tribe  agahist 
the  other.     The  Mojaves  number  at  present  about  4,000. 

The  Yavapau. — These  Indians  are  not  properly  a  river  tribe,  as  but  a  small 
proportion  reside  thereon.  A  few  under  their  heaa  chief  Qua-shack-a-mah  have 
lived  upon  the  reservation  this  season  and  have  planted  a  small  crop  there,  bat 
the  majority  of  them  range  the  country  to  the  east  from  Williams  Fork  nearij 
to  the  Sonora  line.  They  are  a  mixed  tribe,  as  one  of  their  names  indicated^ 
with  more  of  the  Apache  than  the  Mojave  in  them,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  return 
of  many  who  were  once  induced  to  settle  down  quietly  upon  the  river  to  the 
roaming,  predatory  habits  of  the  Apache.  Many  persons,  both  here  and  at 
Fresco  It,  are  disposed  to  consider  this  tribe  as  largely  represented  In  the  late 
raid  made  at  Skull  valley  upon  a  train  of  loaded  wagons,  a  report  of  which 
ua5  forwarded  you  August  27.  For  further  evidence  of  the  unfriendliness  of  a 
portion  of  this  tribe,  I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  special  agent 
Colonel  Fendge.  A  point  of  concentration  for  these  Indians  is  in  the  Castle 
Dome  mountains,  some  thirty -five  miles  in  a  northeast  direction  firom  Fort  Yuma. 
A  small  party  from  that  vicinity  came  in  this  season  upon  the  Colorado,  aboat 
thirty  miles  above  the  fort,  and  planted  a  small  crop.  What  success  attended 
their  planting  I  have  not  learned.     They  number  only  about  800. 

The  Hualapau. ^^This  tribe  occupies  the  country  back  of  the  Colorado  river 
bottom,  to  and  beyond  the  meridian  of  Prescott,  ranging  north  to  the  Nevada 
line,  and  south  nearly  to  the  right  bank  of  Williams  Fork.  They  have  bern 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  whites  for  more  than  a  year  past.  An 
attempt  was  made  last  spring  through  Triteba,  the  head  chief  of  the  Mojaves, 
to  Arrange  a  peace  with  these  Indians,  which  promised  success,,  but  the  unpro- 
voked murder  of  one  of  their  most  influential  chiefs  by  a  party  of  whites  resulted 
in  the  breaking  o£P  of  all  negotiations  and  a  renewal  of  the  war.  But  the  damage 
to  our  citizens,  so  far  arising  therefrom,  has  been  more  the  result  of  appreheaatoa 
than  of  direct  infliction,  though  the  latter  has  been  considerable.  \Vlthin  the 
limits  of  the  range  of  this  tribe  exist  the  richest  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
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that  have  jet  been  dieoovered  in  our  Territorj,  some  of  which  compared  favor- 
ably in  their  prospecting  with  the  ricbeet  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Many  claims 
had  been  entered  upon  these  veins  or  ledges»  and  the  owners  had  gone  to  a  very 
considerable  expense  in  prospecting  them  and  procuring  machinery  with  which 
to  work  them,  but  the  larger  portion  are  now  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
these  hostilities,  and  those  who  continue  to  work  do  so  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
from  the  necessity  of  being  so  constantly  on  their  guard  against  the  wily  enemy. 
The  Hualapais  are  supposed  to  number  about  2,500. 

TAe  Moquis, — This  tribe  is  located  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory. They  are  reported  as  being  peaceful  and  friendly.  Their  condition  the 
past  season  has  been  represented  to  me  as  wretched  in  the  extreme,  with  little 
prospect  for  improvement  during  the  coming  year,  except  through  the  assistance 
of  the  government.    They  are  supposed  to  number  about  3,000. 

J7ie  Apaches,^-Thw  name  is  given  to  the  Indians  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Territory.  They  bear  many  local  names,  and  a  few 
divisions  of  them  are  sufficiently  large  to  entitle  them  to  the  consideration  of 
distinct  tribes;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Tontus,  whose  boundaries  to  the 
west  touch  upon  those  of  the  Hualapais  and  Yavapais,  and  with  whom  they  are 
on  the  most  friendly  terms.  No  presents  of  any  kind  have  latterly  been  made 
these  tribes  by  the  general  government,  nor  are  there  any  treaty  stipulations 
with  them.  The  condition  of  war  between  them  and  the  whites  has  become  an 
nnderstood  matter. 

The  Pinuu,  Maricopcu,  Papagot,  and  Tame  Apaches. — ^These  tribes  are 
under  the  special  agency  of  Mr.  M.  0.  Davidson,  whose  reports  direct  to  your 
department  I  presume,  contain  all  the  necessary  information  concerning  them. 
Never  having  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Davidson  since  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  agency,  I  am  uninformed  as  to  the  present  condition  or 
prospects  of  these  Indians.  A  letter  from  you  of  June  15,  received  September 
26,  requesting  me  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  reservation  belonging  to  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas,  necessitates  a  visit  on 
my  part  to  that  locality,  at  which  time  I  will  make  it  my  duty  to  gain  all  the 
information  possible  concerning  the  Gila  river  tribes.  Since  the  United  States 
came  into  possession  of  this  country  there  have  been  no  attempts  made,  either 
by  the  agents  of  the  government  or  by  any  of  the  religious  denominations,  to 
establish  schools  or  churches  among  any  of  the  tribes  of  the  Territory.  The 
Pimas  and  Maricopas,  and  possibly  the  Moquis,  are  in  condition  now  to  receive 
and  cherish  such  institutions  in  their  midst,  for  they  have  settled  homes,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Gila  Indians,  are  somewhat  advanced  in  the  modes  of  civil- 
ized life.  The  Yumas  and  Mojaves  are  noted  for  their  docile,  tractable  disposi- 
tions, and  should  they  ever  become  located  upon  permanent  reservations,  should 
they  ever  gain  the  requisite  of  a  fixed  home,  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
churches  among  them  would  be  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment. 

The  experiences  of  this  season  have  proved  beyond  doubt,  were  evidence  on 
the  subject  still  wanting,  the  thorough  capability  of  the  lands  of  the  Colorado 
River  valley  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture  in  every  case  where  water  can 
be  made  to  reach  the  suiface.  To  depend  upon  the  annual  overflow  is  some- 
what hazardous,  for  lands  reached  by  it  one  year  may  not  be  again  for  several, 
or  they  may  be  so  deeply  submerged  as  to  be  unavailable  for  planting  during 
the  season.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the  reservation  which  the  over- 
flow from  the  river  never  r<>aches,  but  which  the  artificial  application  of  water 
would  render  as  productive  as  any  of  the  lands  that  are  naturally  overflowed. 
A  system  of  irrigation  would  give  this  advantage.  By  controlling  the  applica- 
tion of  water  in  time  and  quantity,  two  crops  could  be  raised  in  one  year  from 
the  same  land.  Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  question.  Mr.  A.  F.  Waldemar,  a 
civil  engineer  by  profession,  whose  estimate  for  the  survey  and  location  of  the 
irrigating  canal  and  ditches  on  the  Colorado  reservation  is  already  on  file  in 
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3rottr  office,  proitoaneeB  decidedlj  npon  the  sneoees  of  BQcb  an  andertokiag,  and 
gives  the  assurance  that,  when  properly  completed,  the  woriks  would  be  salijeet 
to  no  greater  percentage  of  casualties  than  are  those  of  the  same  class  in  other 
conntries.  Mr.  Waldemar  has  traveled  through  the  irrigated  districts  of  Lorn- 
hardy  and  France,  and  has  made  the  structure  of  such  works  a  special  study. 
His  opinion  npon  the  subject,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  some  considetatiou. 

The  country  claimed  by  the  Hnalapais  and  Yavapais  is  quite  ezteoMve,  their 
title  to  which  is  perhaps  as  perfect  as  was  that  of  any  tnbe  whose  lands  the 
goyemment  has  ever  purchased.  This  country  is  now  partly  occupied  by  our 
citizens,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  in  any  part  of  ovr 
Union,  that  peace,  under  such  circumstances,  should  exist  between  the  two  races 
of  occupants.  Those  of  our  people  who  have  been  driven  from  their  posseeekms 
by  these  Indians,  or  who  have  in  any  way  been  losers  by  their  depredationa,  are 
going  to  permit  no  opportunity  to  pass  to  recover  their  property  or  to  leveoge 
themselves  for  its  loss.  The  feeling  has  already  become  deep  seated  among  the 
whites,  that  if  these  tribes  are  not  shortly  cared  for  by  the  government  a  war 
of  extermination  against  them  will  have  to  be  inaugurated.  Should  this  war 
result,  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  government  in  r^ard  to  these  tribes 
will  be  for  the  time  being  entirely  ignored,  and  it  will  continue  until  the  means 
fail  or  the  end  is  accomplished.  It  needs  but  another  act  or  two  of  Indian 
atrocity  to  exasperate  the  whitOB  to  active  organized  measures  of  retallatioD. 
wherein  the  barbarity  of  the  Indian  will,  if  possible,  be  exceUed.  It  mnat  he 
confessed  that  the  treatment  of  these  Indians  by  the  government  has  not  been 
heretofore  in  exact  accordance  with  justice  or  humanity.  It  has  permitted  its 
citizens  to  overrun  and  possess  themselves  of  their  best  lands,  without  baTtng 
so  much  as  proposed  to  them  any  compensation  therefor,  except  that  of  a  few 
acres  upon  the  Colorado,  which  it  kindly  offers  some  day  to  help  them  improve 
and  teach  them  to  cultivate.  Insignificant  as  is  the  compensation  offered,  I 
firmly  believe  that  they  could  be  induced  to  accept  it  if  government  would  only 
take  such  steps  as  would  convince  them  of  its  sincerity.  They  have  been  oo 
friendly  terms  with  the  Mojaves,  have  known  the  high  hopes  these  Indiaas 
have  entertained  in  regard  to  their  settlement  on  the  Oreat  Colorado  reeerva- 
tion  and  their  bitter  disappointment,  and  have  learned,  therefore,  to  distnisi 
any  promises  for  their  own  benefit  emanating  from  the  same  sources. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  LEIHY, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Arizona  Territorjf. 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLBY. 

Cammisiioner  Indian  Affairs,  WaihingUm. 


No.  33. 


OfFICB  SVPERI.NTBNDIiNT  INDIAN  AfFAIBSv 

La  Paz,  Arizona  Territory,  July  15,  1867. 

Sir  :  You  will  please  receive  the  following,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit, as  my  annual  report  of  Indian  affairs  within  the  Arizona  superintendeoey. 

On  the  19th  day  of  December,  1866, 1  arrived  at  this  place  to  assume  snper- 
intendent's  duties,  and  found  the  office  vacant  by  the  death  of  my  immediate 
predecessor,  the  late  Superintendent  Leighy,  at  the  hands  of  the  Apaches. 

The  massacre  of  Mr.  Leighy  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Everts,  occurred  on  the  1 8th  of 
November  last  while  they  were  travelling  without  escort  from  the  capital  to  La 
Paz,  at  a  place  known  as  Bell's  Comer,  about  45  miles  this  side  of  PreeootL 

Late  disclosures  from  prisoners  made  by  the  military  acting  against  hoslife 
Indians  determine  that  the  Tonta  Apaches  committed  the  deed ;  that  it  was  nol 
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premeditated  by  them-^was  done  under  the  belief  on  their  part  (by  sudden 
thonght,  seeing  Leighj's  unprotected  state,  and  finding  themselves  able)  that 
the  kiUing  of  him,  whom  thej  regarded  as  a  great  chief  among  the  whites,  wonld 
so  terrify  onr  citisens  as  to  cause  an  evacaation  of  their  territory  by  the  whites. 
It  is  said  in  the  testimony  that  the  horrible  mutilations  of  the  bodies  were  made 
to  add  greater  terror  of  the  sayages. 

From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Leighy  had  a  portion  of  his  official  papers  with  him, 
which  were  burnt  by  the  Indians,  the  financial  condition  of  the  superintendency 
could  only  be  discovered  by  reference  to  claimants  and  some  accounts  made 
out  and  on  hand,  found  in  the  office. 

The  statement  of  such  indebtedness,  amounting  to  $14,590  20,  has  already 
been  received  in  your  office  and  found  reserved  from  appropriation  of  last  fiscal 
year ;  are  in  the  treasury  for  their  settlement. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  from  this  superintendency  our  relations  with  the 
hostile  tribes  of  Arizona  are  substantially  unchanged,  other  than  the  Hualapais, 
who  have  been  accounted  by  the  department  as  belonging  to  the  Colorado  river 
district,  and  within  the  agency  of  Colonel  Fendge,  are  in  hostile  attitude,  and 
known  to  be  as  unrelentingly  implacable  as  the  Apaches.  I  have  had  no  inter- 
course with  any  of  that  tribe,  and  their  suppi^ssion  is  included  in  the  operations 
of  the  military. 

Inasmuch  as  the  military  of  the  district  have  not  made  official  correspondence 
with  this  office  during  the  year,  I  cannot  authentically  advise  you  of  their  progress 
in  subjugating  the  hostiles.  By  outside  information  I  learn  that  scouting 
parties  have  been  in  some  instances  successful  in  their  encounters,  but  I  do  not 
find  that  any  emphatic  success,  such  as  crushing  out  or  bringing  to  peace  whole 
tribes,  or  even  bauds,  have  been  eflfected. 

Bepeated  and  daring  instances  of  depredations  continue  to  be  reported  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Prescott,  on  the  Verde,  on  the  Prescott  and  Hardy ville  road, 
and  on  the  Prescott  and  La  Pas  road,  by  successful  attacks  on  trains,  mails  and 
travelers,  and  by  plundering,  killiuff  and  routing  the  owners,  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers. It  may  properly  ^  stated  that  the  interior  of  the  Territory,  away 
from  the  posts,  is  at  present  in  as  insecure  a  condition  as  at  any  time  heretofore. 

'iliese  statements  are  not  to  be  understood  as  animadverting  on  the  military ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  acknowledge  repeated  courtesies,  both  official  and  private, 
from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  department ;  but  as  the  Indian  and  military 
departments  are  radically  separate  under  the  existing  svsteros,  there  are  no  official 
requirements  extant  providing  for  a  correspondence  between  the  two  to  efiect 
unity  of  action. 

I  believe  that  the  interest  of  the  government  wonld  be  better  served  if  such 
cooperation  and  correspondence  were  established  and  made  the  policy. 

As  an  instance  in  point,  the  commander  of  the  adjoining  district  (district  of 
Prescott)  on  the  the  26th  of  April,  in  his  general  order  No.  3,  included  the  peace- 
fol  Mohaves  of  the  Colorado  in  his  list  of  hostiles. 

You  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  order.  This  order  and  order 
No.  4  seemed  to  have  been  issued  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the  reser- 
vation of  the  Colorado  was  in  condition  for  their  present  occupancy.  Upon 
this  point  the  general  commanding  could  easily  have  made  himself  informed. 

These  orders,  however,  did  not  exist  long  enough  to  cause  serious  trouble, 
the  same  having  been  ordered  revised  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  depart- 
ment. Neither  in  this  report  do  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  military  have 
been  remiss  in  their  exertions. 

It  is  but  within  a  few  months  that  additional  troops  have  been  nlaced  in  the 
field,  and  as  the  enemy  are  numerous,  active,  wary,  without  fixed  residences, 
inured  and  familiar  to  die  country,  and  travel  in  squads,  and  their  whereabouts 
are  not  known  till  they  strike,  a  campaign  to  be  fully  successful  should  be  made 
with  many  troops,  perhaps  in  numbers  exceeding  the  enemy,  and  attacking  in 
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every  conyerging  point.  In  an  inunenee  territory  like  this  a  few  troops,  though 
aneceBsliil  in  indiTidoal  encounters,  effect  little  toward  the  fnll  qaelling  of  the 
hostilee,  and  in  my  belief,  nnless  a  campaign  is  conducted  as  General  McDowell 
officially  expressed  in  a  plan,  *'  action  offsnsiye  persistent,  combined  and  simol- 
taneous,"  the  Apache  war  will  be  interminable. 

During  my  incumbency  of  this  snperintendeney  I  have  devoted  my  time 
especially  to  the  case  of  the  Indians  of  the  Golorado.  It  would  have  been 
gratifying  to  me  to  have  made  a  visit  to  the  tribes  of  the  Oila  country,  vis :  the 
Finos.  Maricopas  and  Papagos,  but  they  being  reported  self-sustaining  and  in  a 
satisfactoiy  condition,  I  have  remained  chiefly  in  this  section,  finding  that  the 
Mohaves  and  Yavapais  more  especially  needed  my  personal  supervision. 

In  discharging  the  wishes  of  the  department  towards  them  I  have  received 
much  assistance  from  Special  Agent  Fendge. 

By  the  enumeration  as  reported  by  Agent  Fendge,  which  is  as  correct  in 
estimate  as  can  be  made  in  absence  of  actual  census,  (which  census  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  as  the  bands  are  scattered)  the  Mohaves  number  4,000,  the  Yemas 
2,000,  and  the  Yavapais  2,000  souls. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  tribes -are  disaffected,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  Yavapais  it  is  believed  by  some  people  engaged  in  transpor- 
tation on  the  roads  that  some  bauds  or  members  of  the  tribe  co-operate  with  the 
Tontos  in  their  depredations.    I  am  not  warranted  in  conflrming  this  belief. 

Since  last  spring  I  have  been  encouraging  the  Mohaves  and  Yavapais  to  move 
on  the  Colorado  reservation  to  make  Sieir  present  summer  plantings,  and  to 
remain  permanently. 

About  750,  comprising  Iretabas  band  of  Mohaves,  and  Onashaeamas  band  of 
Yavapais,  are  now  there.  The  remainder  of  the  band  of  Mohaves.  eompriring 
the  most  numerous  part,  are  yet  at  their  original  homes  near  and  about  Fort 
Mohave,  on  the  Golorado. 

From  accounts  ^ven  of  these  Indians  received  here,  they  are  understood  to 
be  the  most  substantial  part  of  the  Mohaves,  as  shown  by  their  regular  planting 
at  fixed  places,  their  independence  of  support  finom  the  snperintendeney,  as  well 
as  their  peaceful  intercourse  with  our  citizens. 

It  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  brought  on  the  reservation  soon,  but  I  have 
not  deemed  it  advisable  to  peremptorily  require  them  to  come  on  till  after  the 
present  planting  is  ended,  as  the  reservation  is  not  in  order  for  their  support, 
and  they  can  be  more  successful  in  their  crops  by  planting  in  their  accustomed 
places  in  their  accustomed  manner. 

I  am  advised  by  your  office  of  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  made  by  the  list 
Congress  for  constructing  an  irrigating  ditch  on  the  Golorado  reservation,  and 
have  received  instructions  to  commence  the  work.  At  this  writing  the  first 
instalment  of  funds  for  the  purpose  have  not  come  to  hand  according  to  advices, 
perhaps  owing  to  irregtilarities  of  Arizona  mails. 

I  refer  you  to  the  fact,  that  by  recommendations  of  all  my  predecessors,  sap- 
ported  by  sufficient  expert  testimony,  the  tract  of  land  of  75,000  acres,  firom 
"  comer  rock"  to  **  half-way  bend,"  is  regarded  as  being  every  way  adequate  for 
reservation  purposes,  and  that  the  tine  qua  nan  of  success  exists  in  the  hei  of 
bringing  water  in  by  a  ditch  from  the  Golorado  river. 

This  judgment  is  based  upon  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Ives,  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  made  in  18^ — ,  wherein  he  gives  the  fidl  of  the  land 
in  the  distance  as  54  feet,  or  nearly  two  feet  to  the  mile. 

If  this  statement  is  correct  the  fall  is  sufficient,  and  the  reservation  will  be  t 
success.  But  before  expending  sums  of  importance  on  the  work  I  have  deemed 
it  best  to  incur  a  small  expense  in  making  a  confirmatory  survey  of  the  eonntir, 
and  to  that  end  have  employed  a  competent  civil  engineer  for  the  work.  He 
will  proceed  with  his  survey  as  soon  as  the  present  fireshet  of  the  Colorado 
river  subsides. 
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Upon  my  reception  of  his  report  your  office  will  be  promptly  apprised.    His  . 
report  beinp:  satisfactory  I  will  proceed  to  open  the  reservation  with  every  des- 
patch at  my  command ;  and  that  you  may  facilitate  my  labor  I  trust  that  you 
will  forwaiti  the  appropriations  promptly. 

I  am  satisfied  from  all  reports  and  superficial  examination  of  the  reservation, 
that  this  vear's  appropriation  of  $50,000  will  be  insufficient  for  constructing  the 
ditcht  building  the  necessary  houses  for  an  agency,  &c.  Congress  has  been 
repeatedly  apprised  that  it  would  require  $150,000  for  the  work,  and  I  trust 
that  your  office  will,  at  the  next  session,  secure  the  balance. 

The  fall  of  the  river  being  so  Kght,  and  the  work  at  the  river  opening,  or  head 
of  the  ditch,  involving  a  cut  of  about  16  feet  iu  depth,  running  from  that  depth  of 
cut  for  near  14  miles  before  the  water  will  be  available  at  the  surface,  and  the  ditch 
being  required  to  be  dug  on  the  side  of  a  "  mesa,"  (table  land,)  composed  of  a 
concrete  gravel,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  current 
appropriation. 

I  conceive  that  when  put  in  order  the  Colorado  reservation  will  be  of  ample 
capacity  to  sustain  all  the  tribes  of  the  Colora'lo  river  country,  as  well  as  such 
bands  of  hostiles  north  of  the  Gila  river  as  may  be  subdued  by  the  military  and 
placed  and  kept  thereon. 

Keeping  in  view  that  a  district  of  the  reservation  will  be  required  for  such 
now  hostile  bands,  and  knowmg  the  wandering  and  restless  character  of  the 
Indian,  his  native  indisposition  for  systematic  labor,  his  prodigality,  and  the 
important  point  that  he  should  be  confined  to  his  own  territory  under  restricted 
intercourse  with  white  men,  to  save  him  from  contaminating  influences  to  which 
he  so  easily  yields,  I  deem  that  the  civic  authority  should  be  supported  by  suffi- 
cient military  force  to  maintain  within  the  reservation  such  police  regulations  as 
the  department  shall  establish  to  enforce  labor,  and  prevent  their  now  unrestricted 
wandering  without  their  country. 

To  make  my  reservation  successful,  more  especially  one  like  this,  where  the 
Indians  in  their  normal  condition  have  no  conception  of  being  confined  down  lo 
regular  duties,  or  of  necessity  of  plodding  labor  for  future  and  continued  supply 
of  food,  an  effective  police  force  should  be  maintained  to  hold  them  to  their  work 
and  force  their  labor  into  direct  channels. 

The  idea  has  previously  been  pertinently  stated  in  an  official  report  "  to  place 
the  Indians  upon  reservations,  with  a  distinct  understanding  that  they  are  to 
remain  there,  and  the  necessary  power  to  enforce  a  strict  compliance  with  such 
understanding  is  a  stupendous  farce."  Believing,  therefore,  in  the  necessity  of 
troops  for  sudi  dutv  on  the  Colorado  reservation,  on  the  12th  June  last  I  com- 
municated with  Colonel  Ijovell,  military  commander  of  this  district,  and  made  a 
requisition  for  one  company  of  infantiy. 

The  reply  of  the  colonel  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  supply  the  requisition 
for  want  of  troops,  but  that  he  had  favorably  referred  the  same  to  headquarters. 
I  would  be  pleased  that  you  co  operate  in  this  matter  to  obtain  from  the  War 
Office  tn>ops  sufficient  for  such  duty  on  the  reservation,  to  enforce  the  laws  con- 
cerning Indian  country,  and  the  regulation  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  this 
superintendency. 

During  the  past  half  year  I  issued  presents  of  dry  goods,  purchased  in  New 
York,  to  the  Yavapais  and  Mohaves,  through  Colonel  Fendge  to  the  Yumaa,  and 
I  sent  to  Agent  Kuggles  a  proportion  ot  the  invoice  for  the  Marioopas  and 
Pimos.  The  amount  was  small  in  quantity  for  so  many  Indians,  (82,216  44 
prime  cost,)  but  all  was  received  thankfully,  in  evidence  of  the  thoughtfulness  of 
the  government  for  its  Arizona  red  children. 

I  have  also  assisted  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado,  more  especially  the  bands 
responding  to  the  caU  to  go  on  the  reservation,  with  subsistence,  com,  beans, 
flour,  &c.,  which  has   greatly  tended  to  the  alleviation  of  their  wants,  and 
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.rcBtrained  their  roamings.    The  amonnt  and  value  of  Bach  iaanes  appears  upon 
my  accounts  snbmitted. 

I  am  hapvy  to  state  that  no  indebtedness  exists  against  this  snperinteBdener 
other  than  the  sum  before-mentioned  of  $4,590  20,  ror  which  funds  are  on  hand 
as  stated,  and  from  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  past  year  I  am  able  to 
carry  forward  the  sum  of  $1,680  80,  applicable  on  the  new  fiscal  year. 

A  difficulty  of  long  standing,  tliat  caused  war  between  the  Mohavea  of  the  left 
bank  of  die  Colorado  river  and  the  Ohemehuevis  of  the  right  bank,  onposite 
the  lands  of  the  Mohaves,  which  engendered  serious  danger  to  isolated  white 
settlers  and  travellers,  was  adjusted  at  the  superintendency  on  the  2l8l  March 
ultimo. 

At  my  request  delegations  of  the  influential  members  of  the  tribes  assembled, 
and,  after  full  deliberations,  consented  to  a  written  agreement  of  peace,  which  I 
officially  witnessed. 

A  copy  of  this  convention  has  been  furnished  your  office. 

So  far  both  tribes  are  carrying  out  the  agreement  in  good  fiiith. 

I  enclose  to  you  the  annual  report  of  Special  Agent  Fendge,  with  his  statii- 
tical  papers  accompanying. 

At  this  writing  I  have  not  received  the  annual  report  of  Spedal  Agent  Rnj- 
gles,  nor  have  I  any  communication  or  account  from  him  later  than  9th  March 
ultimo. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  DENT, 
Superintendent  Indian  AJfain  Arizona  Territory, 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washington  City,  D.  C, 


No.  34. 


Office  Superintsnobnt  Indian  Afpaiss, 

La  Paz,  Arizona  Territory,  July  23,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  supplemental  to  my  annul 
report  dated  July  15, 1867.  Since  its  transmission  I  have  received  from  Spedil 
Agent  Levi  Ruggles,  in  charge  of  the  Pimos,  Maricopas,  and  Papagos,  Li? 
report  for  1 867,  with  statistical  tables  of  crops,  value  of  property,  population* 
&c.,  prepared  under  rule  of  the  department,  original  of  which  I  herewith  enclose. 

It  appears  by  the  agent's  report  that  his  tribes  present  a  first-class  agrieal- 
tural  showing,  and  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  indebted  to  thegor- 
emment  for  any  substantial  previous  aid,  perhaps  a  better  showing  of  conditi<m 
of  tribes  included  in  one  agency  cannot  ne  found  within  the  limits  of  yoor 
department.  Bv  his  report,  **  the  amount  of  grain,  wheat,  com  and  beans  pro- 
duced and  sold  by  the  Pimos  alone  was,  as  near  as  could  be  estimated,  one  Bul- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which,  at  two  cents  per  pound,  (about  the 
average  price  for  which  it  could  be  sold,)  would  amount  to  $300,000." 

Referring  to  his  statistical  returns  of  farming,  I  find  that  his  showing  is  for 
his  fi)ur  tzibes,  numbering  12,870  souls  : 

39.500  bushels  wheat,  value $47,799 

14,933  bushels  com,  value 16, 911 

4,333  bushels  beans,  value 5, 199 

1,160  tons  pumpkins,  value 1.  l-W 

71.002 
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This  iocoofiisteiicy  between  hia  report  and  tables  was  overlooked  by  the 
agent.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  the  Pimos  iu  particular  are  normally 
fiurmerSv  and  do  produce  ample  for  their  sastenance,  and  sell  largely  of  corn, 
beans*  and  wheat,  which  find  consumption  within  the  Territory.  They  should 
be  encouraged  by  presents  of  agricultural  implements  of  American  manufacture, 
and  have  the  assistance  of  a  resident  practical  fanner.  With  such  aid  there  is  no 
doabt  bat  that  they  would  make  great  and  solid  progress  in  this  occupation. 
Upon  receipt  of  funds  which  can  be  applied  to  sucn  purchase,  I  will  place  the 
agent  with  the  necessary  articles  for  distribution.  1  respectfully  recommend 
your  sanction  for  the  employment  of  one  farmer  for  that  agency,  at  a  compensa- 
tion of  a  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

As  to  the  agent's  suggestion  to  increasing  the  area  of  his  reservation,  I  will 
state  that  this  office  is  not  furnished  with  any  other  information  on  this  point 
than  is  contained  within  the  present  report,  as  he  states  that  your  office  is 
already  possessed  of  the  full  reasons  to  the  enlargement.  I  defer  the  case  with- 
out comment  to  your  decision.  Agent  Bnggles*s  remarks  as  to  the  employment 
of  a  teacher  for  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas,  at  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum,  I  regard 
as  pertinent,  and  indorse  his  recommendation  that  he  be  allowed  to  expend  $800 
in  fitting  up  a  building  for  school  purposes,  and  that  he  be  allowed  to  expend 
S300  for  books,  stationery,  &c  The  report  of  the  agent  which  accompanies 
this  will  furnish  you  with  much  interesting  information  concerning  the  Indians 
nnder  his  charge,  and  I  regard  that  no  tribes  will  be  more  appreciative 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  government  than  the  friendly  tribes  of  south  Arizona. 
I  earnestly  urge  your  special  attention  to  their  advancement. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  DENT, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairt,  Arizona  Territory, 

Hon.  N.  O.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


No.  35. 


Offick  Golobado  Bivbr  Agb.\cy, 

La  PaZf  Arizona  Territory,  June  30,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  pertaining  to 
my  agency,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867 : 

The  tribes  of  the  Golorado  river  agency  are  four  iu  number,  and  extend  along 
the  river  from  Fort  Yuma  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  a  distance 
of  over  300  miles.  Scattered  as  these  tribes  are  over  so  vast  an  extent 
of  country,  it  is  impracticable  to  procure  an  accurate  census  of  flbem,  but  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  which  I  have  found  accessible  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter,  it  is  believed  that  the  following  is  a  close  approximation  to 
the  truth : 

Yarnas 2,  000 

Yavapais  or  Apache  Mohaves 2, 000 

Mohaves 4, 000 

Hualapais 1,500 

Total 9,500 


This  includes  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 
Yumas. — During  the  year  the  Yumas  have  been  peaceable  and  friendly,  and 
for  the  most  part  are  well  behaved  and  industrious.     In  compliance  with  instruc- 
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tiooB  from  the  superintendent's  office,  in  January  lost,  I  pmceeded  with  tro 
cases  of  annuity  goods  to  Fort  Yuma.  On  my  arrival  at  that  place  I  immedi- 
ately despatched  Indian  runners  or  expresses  to  the  rancherias  to  infbnn  Pas- 
qual,  the  head  chief,  and  all  the  captains  and  warriors  of  the  trihe  to  assemble 
near  Fort  Yuma  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  was  prepared  to  make  a  distrihatioa 
to  them  at  that  place.  They  soon  assembled,  and  the  distribution  was  made 
them  on  the  25th  of  January  last.  The  nine  chiefs  and  their  people,  to  whom 
the  distribution  was  made,  greatly  manifested  their  regard  aoa  thanks  for  the 
interest  which  the  government  is  taking  in  them,  and  looking  after  their  wel&ie. 

After  the  distribution  they  immediately  returned  to  their  rancherias,  where 
they  had  an  abundance  of  subsistence,  as  I  was  assured  by  Pasqual  and  the 
other  chiefs  that  they  have  good  crops  nearly  every  year,  and  readily  find  a 
market  for  their  surplus  produce  at  tne  fort,  Arizona  City,  and  the  steamboats 
plying  on  the  river.  Melons,  pumpkins,  com,  and  beans  are  the  arddes  of 
production. 

Yavapaii, — ^The  Yavapais,  or  Apache  Mohaves,  is  a  monntatnous  and  ronog 
tribe ;  probably  not  more  thau  300  of  them  constantly  live  on  the  river. 

About  this  number  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe,  and 
can  be  relied  on  for  pacific  intentions  and  good  behavior  towards  the  whitea, 
and  who  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  preparing  to  plant.  The 
majority  of  this  tribe,  however,  is  scattered  through  the  mountains,  particularij 
in  the  regions  about  Castle  Dome,  and  appear  to  be  divided  into  several  inde- 
pendent bands,  each  choosing  its  own  leacfer,  and  ignoring  the  authority  of  the 
head  chief,  and  either  from  an  aversion  to  agricultural  pursuits,  lack  of  confi- 
dence occasioned  by  former  failures,  or  uncertainty  of  success  in  raising  a  crop 
without  high  freshets  at  the  proper  season,  or  facilities  for  irrigating,  will  not 
stay  on  the  river.  They  appear  to  be  determined  to  dwell  in  the  mountainons 
regions  of  the  interior  and  pursue  the  chase.  They  bear  a  very  bad  character. 
Settlers  and  travellers  are  constantly  apprehensive  of  their  treachery,  and  pray 
for  their  extermination.  Of  those  that  live  in  the  Castle  Dome  region  some 
have  rancherias,  and  raise  sufficient  to  subsist  on,  but  most  of  them  are  preda- 
tory, and  complaints  of  depredations  committed  by  them  frequently  reach  me. 

Mohaves  — The  Mohaves  is  the  most  numerous  tribe  of  the  a^ncy,  and  have 
always  lived  on  the  Colorado  river ;  the  most  of  them  are  inclined  to  agricaltme, 
and  plant  more  or  less  every  year,  but  from  improvidence,  excessive  inclioatioo 
to  gambling,  and  other  vices,  they  soon  consume  or  sell  their  crops,  and  inva- 
riably become  destitute  before  the  winter  months  have  passed.  They  are  much 
inclined  to  begging,  and  on  account  of  their  continued  friendliness  towards  the 
whites,  they  seldom  fail,  when  they  ask,  of  receiving  alms.  The  distributioa 
of  dry  goods  and  provisions  made  them  last  winter,  and  the  frequent  issues  of 
provisions  made  them  since  December  last,  by  the  superintendent,  has  greatly 
relieved  their  #ants,  and  prevented  any  actual  suffering  among  them  the  part 
winter  and  spring.  They  are  n<»w  congregating  in  the  reservation  preparatory 
to  planting,  as  the  freshet  in  the  river  recedes,  which  has  been  unusually  h^ 
this  year,  flooding  all  the  bottom  lands  on  either  side.  Com,  beans,  pumpkins 
and  melons,  are  the  articles  of  production.  The  hostilities  which  have  existed 
for  years  between  the  Mohaves  and  their  neighbors  on  the  California  side  of 
the  river,  Chimihueves,  having  been  removed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  made  between 
them  last  winter,  it  is  anticipated  they  will  plant  extensively  this  summer. 

Huafapaii, — ^The  conduct  of  the  Hualapais  the  past  year  has  been  veiy 
reprehensible.  In  September  a  band  of  this  tribe  killed  six  Americans  who 
were  engaged  in  mining,  at  the  time,  neart  Fort  Mohave.  A  party  of  citixtts 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Mohaves,  led  by  a 
chief  named  8eck-a-hoot,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Hualapais,  whom  they  over 
took  about  30  miles  from  the  fort.  Seck-ahoot,  with  his  party,  surprised  the 
Hualapais  in  their  camp,  at  daylight,  and  killed  the  whole  party,  21  in  number. 
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I  learn  from  Iriteba,  the  head  chief  of  the  Mohaves,  that  while  moat  of  the 
Hualapais  are  disposed  to  maintain  friendly  relation  with  the  other  river  tribes 
and  the  whites,  a  fierce  and  vindictive  band  of  the  same  tribe,  numbering 
about  100,  and  led  by  a  chief  named  War-e-heech-e-heech-e,  ai-e  determined  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  favorable  opportunity  to  make  war  on  the  friendly 
Mohaves  and  the  whites.  The  hostile Jdetermination  of  the  chief  and  his  fol- 
lowers arises  from  the  killing  of  the  head  chief  of  their  tribe,  Wau  ba-yuma, 
in  the  winter  of  1865,  by  some  Americans ;  and  because  the  Mohaves  rejected 
the  overtures  made  them  by  the  disaffected  or  aggrieved  Hualapais  to  unite  with 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  Ghimihucves  and  Piutes  to  exterminate  or  drive 
out  of  the  country  all  the  whites,  their  hatred  of  the  Mohaves  has  become  as 
great  as  it  is  towards  the  whites. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  longer  the  settlement  of  these  Indians 

upon  the  reservation  is  delayed,  the  more  ungovernable  and  deficient  they  wiU 

become,  and  the  more  numerous  and  frequent  will  be  the  depredations  and  atro- 

citiea  permitted  by  them,  and  the  complaints  of  settlers  and  travellers  in  relation 

.  thereto. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FENDGE, 
Superintendent,  Z7.  jS.  Agent  Colorado  River  Indians. 
G.  W.  Dbnt,  Esq., 
^     Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  La  Paz,  A.  T, 


No.  36. 


Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Pima  Villages.  A.  T.,  June  20, 1867. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  let 
iastant,  requiring  of  me  a  statement  of  what  articles,  &c.,  are  required  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  Indians  within  my  special  agency  for  the  fiseal  year  ending  June  30, 
1868,  and  such  funds  also  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  same,  which  estimates 
jou  will  please  find  enclosed  herewith.  Endosed,  also,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  an  estimate  for  funds  for  the  payment  of  past  indebtedness  of  this 
agency,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  been  incurred  since  my  appointment.  Not 
liaving  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Mr.  Lord  (who  transacted  the  business 
of  this  agency  in  the  absence  of  Agent  M.  O.  Davidson)  since  my  arrival  in 
this  Territory,  I  am  unable  to  state  the  precise  amount  of  this  indebtedness.  I 
Lave  as  yet  been  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  any  of  the  official  papers  belong* 
ing  to  this  office,  and  have,  as  a  consequence,  been  left  with  comparatively  little 
knowledgeof  its  former  management;  and  this  circnmstance,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  I  have  not  been  furnished  with  one  dollar  of  public  money  since  my 
appiiutment,  has  tended  to  render  my  office  almost  a  sinecure.  Therefore,  my 
report  will  not  be  such  as  I  had  anticipated  upon  my  arrival  here  last  October. 
On  the  21st  November  last  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  my 
opinion  as  to  the  wishes  and  necessities  of  the  Indians  nnder  my  charge,  and  at  the 
saoie  time  respectfully  requested  that  means  be  furnished  me  to  carry  out  these 
obj«»ctSi  to  which  communication,  however,  no  reply  has  been  received.  Being 
without  funds,  I  have  been  compelled  to  remain  during  most  of  my  time  at  this 
place ;  not  being  able,  for  the  above  reasons,  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  Papago 
country,  which  I  was  very  anxious  to  do,  and  which  it  is  very  necessary  I  should 
do  to  enable  me  to  make  an  intelligible  and  reliable  report  concerning  these 
people  and  their  country. 
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Haying  been  compelled  from  circumstances  to  remain  almost  conatantlj  at 
this  place  during  the  past  eight  months,  I  have  been  enabled  to  learn  the  wbhea 
and  necessities  of  the  Pimas.  And  were  I  jto  state  that  their  first  request,  ireie 
their  wishes  consulted,  would  be  to  have  established  at  this  place  a  school  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  I  should  not  be  the  means  of  misleading  the 
department  nor  misrepresenting  these  Indians.  Thej  desire  to  have  a  school 
established  here,  where  a  few  of  their  youths  can  be  taught  the  English  langnaga. 
1  think  that  they  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  education, 
and  would  cause  a  portion  of  their  children  to  attend  school  constantly ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  capacity  to  learn. 

The  plan  I  propose  to  adopt  for  this  establishment  of  schools  is  not  that  of 
a  manual-labor  school,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  I  think  that  system  ia* 
practicable  at  the  commencement,  as  the  children  whom  I  intend  to  admit  into 
the  schools  wiU  not  be  over  ten  years  of  age.  I  think  that  children  of  this  age  or 
younger  can  be  more  easily  taught,  and  will  be  more  liable  to  retain  what  they 
learn,  than  those  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  consequently  would  not  be  of  a 
suitable  age  for  scholars  in  a  manual-labor  school. 

I  propose  to  select  from  among  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  children  some  twenty-  ' 
five  of  their  brightest,  healthiest  and  most  intellectual  children  for  the  school  at 
this  place,  for  whom  I  propose  to  provide  clothing,  lodging  and  food,  and  by  doing 
so  I  will  be  enabled  to  secure  their  whole  time  and  attention ;  this  done,  I  have 
no  doubt  satisfactory  progress  will  be  obtained. 

There  is  a  building  here,  that,  with  a  small  expenditure  of  money  for  repftin* 
seats,  desks,  &c.,  would  serve  very  well  for  school  purposes,  and  I  have  esti- 
mated  for  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Next  in  interest  to  schools  with  these  people  is  agriculttlre.  You  are  prob- 
ably already  aware  that  these  people  as  a  means  of  subsistence  depend  wholly 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  for  their  improve- 
ment in  this  domestic  pursuit  would  be  of  great  and  substantial  benefit,  of  the  eflccts 
of  which  the  department  needs  no  explanation  from  me.  They  are  all  lannen, 
and  under  the  present  rude  manner  of  cultivating  the  soil  they  are  enabled  u 
provide  themselves  with  abundant  food,  and  enough  clothing  only  to  partially 
supply  their  present  desires,  which  are  increasing  as  they  come  more  in  oontai^ 
with  white  people ;  consequently  it  will  become  necessary  for  them  to  prodiee 
more  supplies  of  grain  to  enable  them  to  supply  this  increaamg  demand  ftr 
clothing  and  some  other  articles  net  produced  by  them.  The  demand  for  doth* 
ing  of  all  kinds  is  evidently  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  enable 
them  to  supply  this  increasing  demand  for  these  elements  of  civilization  that  I 
have  proposed  to  expend  a  large  proportion  of  what  money  there  may  be  set 
apart  for  their  use  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements. 

I  have  also  estimated  for  funds  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  praetical  hama 
for  a  portion  of  the  year,  whose  services  are  deemed  almost  indiapenaahle  in 
teaching  them  how  to  use  and  preserve  new  (to  them)  agricultural  tools,  n^oat 
the  use  of  which  they  are  very  desirous  to  learn. 

They  very  readily  acknowledge  the  great  advantages  already  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  Ameriican  hoe,  shovel  and  axe,  over  that  of  mde  Mexican  mannfiMtne, 
which  was  formerly*  in  use  among  them,  and  are  anxious  to  make  foitlMr  im- 
provement in  this  respect.  In  fact  there  is  a  very  great  desire  among  them  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  AmerieaBS* 
in  whom  they  have  much  confidence,  and  for  whom  they  have  now,  as  ever 
before,  unbounded  friendship. 

The  amount  of  grain,  wheat,  and  corn,  and  beans,  produced  and  sold  in  the 
year  1866,  by  the  Pimas  alone,  was,  as  near  as  could  he  estimated,  one  miUiM 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which,  at  two  cents  per  pound,  (abont  the  avenge 
price  for  which  it  was  sold,)  would  amount  to  <3<X>,000,  most  of  which  was 
expended  for  clothing,  blankets,  &c.,  a  portion  for  the  purcbaae  of  stock,  hortee^ 
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And  cattle,  with  which  they  are  very  well  snpplied.  They  number  at  the  present 
time  abont  six  thousand »  and  are  evidently  increasine  rapidly,  as  they  are 
enabled  to  enjoy  a  far  greater  degree  of  peace  and  quietude  than  in  years  past,  in 
consequence  of  the  then  frequent  fierce  battles  between  them  and  the  nostile 
Apaches,  with  whom  they  have  been  at  war  from  time  immemorial. 

Since  the  occupation  of  this  portion  of  the  Territory  by  Americans,  they  have 
enjoyed  a  £Eur  greater  degree  of  security  than  ever  before»  they  having  sought 
^rery  opportunity  of  joining  the  settlers  and  troops  to  make  war  against  the 
common  enemy ;  and  even  now  outside  of  towns  aud  fortifications  this  reser- 
vation and  its  vicinity  is  considered  by  settlers  as  about  the  only  secure  portion 
of  the  Territory  from  the  encroachments  of  the  hostile  and  warlike  Apaches.  They 
seem  to  roam  at  pleasure  anywhere  in  the  Territory  except  on  or  near  the  Pima 
reeervation. 

A  company  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  their  best  warriors  was  enlisted  into  the 
United  States  service  in  the  latter  part  of  1 865,  which  served  one  year  with  great 
credit  to  themselves,  and  did  much  good  service  in  quelling  our  common  enemy. 
Seventy  of  them  have  just  been  mustered  out  of  the  United  States  service, 
after  having  performed  six  months'  duty  as  spies  and  scouts,  for  which  service 
they  are  invaluable.  Yon  will  observe  that  I  have  estimated  for  money  for  sala- 
ries for  principal  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes  over  which  my  agency  extends. 
Ssdaries  have  been  promised  the  chiefs  of  the  Papagos ;  and  I  think  it  a  very 
jadicious  promise ;  one  which  should  be  complied  with.  In  my  letter  to  you 
dat^  June  25  I  gave  my  reasons  for  asking  for  the  authority  to  make  these 
expenditures,  which  it  is'  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  here. 

The  question  of  the 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  PIMA  AND  MARICOPA  RESERVATION. 

This  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  some  time  during  last  year  he  instructed  Mr.  Leily,  then  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  for  this  Territory,  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  and  practicability 
of  the  extension.  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  he  visited  this  reservation, 
during  the  month  of  November  last,  and  after  making  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  present  boundaries,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to  meet  the 
present  and  probable  future  demands  of  these  people,  their  reservation 
should,  in  justice  to  them,  be  materially  enlarged ;  ana  such  would  have  been  his 
report  to  the  department,  had  his  life  been  spared,  but  unfortunately  he  was 
mordered  soon  after  while  en  route  from  this  place  to  La  Paz.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  unwelcome,  and  painful  intelligence,  I  forwarded  to  the  department  a 
copy  of  his  notice,  in  which  was  described  as  nearly  as  possible  by  natural  ob- 
jects the  boundary  lines  of  the  proposed  enlarged  reservation,  and  at  the  same 
time  urged  the  Commissioner's  immediate  attention  to  it,  as  I  then,  as  now,  con- 
aidered  it  of  much  importance,  both  to  the  Indians  and  also  to  the  government. 

The  Maricopas,  who  also  occupy  a  portion  of  this  reservation,  number  about 
one  thousand,  and  their  numbers  are  evidently  decreasing,  caused  principally  by 
prostitution  and  its  attendant  evils,  in  which  vice  they  indulge  to  a  great 
extent  among  themselves. 

They  raise  grain  and  vegetables  sufficient  in  favorable  seasons  for  their  sub- 
aistence,  and,  when  these  crops  are  from  any  cause  short ,  they  depend  in  a 
measure  upon  the  mesquit,  which  nature  produces  in  abundance .  in  convenient 
localities. 

They  also  furnished  a  company  of  their  best  warriors,  who  served  the  United 
States  for  one  year  with  great  credit  to  themselves  and  much  benefit  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  1865-'66. 

The  Maricopas  are  a  branch  of  the  Mohave  tribe,  which  are  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bio  Colorado,  and  have  occupied  a  portion  of  this  reservation 
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daring  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years ;  they  speak  the  langaage  of  the  MobaTcs, 
Yamas  and  Cocopas.  The  utmost  friendship  exists  between  them  and  the  Pimas, 
with  whom  they  have  lived  for  so  long  a  time,  and  the  enemy  of  one  is  the  eneniy 
of  both ;  an  attack  on  one  is  resisted  with  as  much  determination  as  if  made 
on  both.  This  fact  was  exemplified  some  ten  years  since,  when  a  laige  par^  of 
Ynmas  warriors  made  an  attack  on  the  Maricopas,  near  Maricopa  Wella*  witk 
the  power  and  full  intention  of  tinnihilating  the  whole  tribe  of  Haricopaa, 
which  they  evidently  would  have  consummated  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
interference  of  the  Pimas,  who,  npon  hearing  of  the  fierce  battle  that  was  beiag 
fought,  lost  no  time  in  rushing  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends.  The  Yamaa 
were  fiercely  attacked,  and  surrounded  by  the  Pimas,  who  carefully  gaarded 
every  point  of  escape.  The  contest  was  soon  decided ;  but  one  Yuma  escaped 
to  bear  the  news  of  this  theif  last  battle  with  the  Maricopas.  I  mention  tkis 
circumstance  merely  to  illustrate  the  degree  of  friendship  which  existed  between 
these  people.  The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  are  a  domestic  people,  living  in  Pne- 
bios  on  tbeir  reservation,  in  which  country ,  according  to  Pima  tradition,  they  have 
lived  with  slight  interruptions  continuously  since  their  creation,  they  having 


been,  according  to  the  same  tradition,  twice  nearly  all  destroy 
and  once  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  warriors  who  came  from  the  east  in  thne 
colunms,  and  attacked  and  destroyed  nearly  all  their  people  and  devastated  their 
country.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  the  contiguous  moontainSy  whore  thej  re- 
mained until  then:  enemy  had  left,  when  they  returned  to  occupy  their  lands 
again,  and  from  whom  sprung  the  people  who  now  occupy  this  reservation* 
and  are  known  as  Pimas.  They  are  truly  a  very  interesting  people*  and  in 
whose  improvement  and  advancement  in  the  arts  of  civilization  I  feel  a  deep 
interest ;  and  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  money,  I  am  oonfident 
much  substantial  good  can  be  effected,  as  I  have  already  stated  that  they  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  American  people,  in  their  manners,  cnstoms,  doc 
I  use  the  term  American  people,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Mexican  peof^e,  in 
whom,  after  long  years  of  close  contact  and  experience,  they  have  not  litde 
confidence,  and  for  whom  they  have  but  little  friendship.  With  Amerieaas 
their  salutations  are,  and  always  have  been,  that  of  friends ;  and  suggestions  from 
them  have  universally  elicited  from  their  people  their  closest  attention.  Tht 
Papagos,  who  occupy  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Ttm- 
tory,  roam  over  a  large  extent  of  country  in  pursuit  of  such  game  as  abovads 
therein.  They  are  an  agricultural  people,  and  depend  mostly  upon  thecultivatioii  ef 
the  soil  for  their  means  of  subsistence.  In  nearly  all  of  the  valleys  in  whi^ 
their  farming  lands  are  located  water  is  very  scarce  during  a  greater  portion  tt 
the  jeRt;  in  fact,  drought  is  the  rule  and  rain  sufficient  to  .produce  crops  the 
exception  in  their  country  at  San  Haver  del  Bee,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Santa  Gruz,  in  which  is  located  a  few  families  who  depend  with  certainty  npon 
water  from  that  river  sufficient  to  irrigate  what  lands  they  now  have  in  coltiva- 
tion.  They  are  often  compelled  from  the  "scarcity  of  water  to  abandon  their 
homes  for  months,  during  which  time  they  seek  emplovment  in  Sonora,  soaie 
coming  north  to  assist  their  more  fortunate  brothers  the  Pimas  in  gathering 
their  grain,  for  which  services  they  receive  a  liberal  compensation.  The  Papsges 
are  an  industrious  people,  and  are  probably  rendered  more  so  from  neoe8siqr» 
arising  from  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  depend  with  any  degree  of  oer- 
tainty  upon  the  necessary  amount  of  water  to  bring  their  crops  to  maturity  after 
they  have  been  planted,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  often  eompellcd  to 
seek  employment  and  food  in  more  favored  localities.  The  subject  of  inducing 
these  people  to  abandon  their  present  unfavorable  locality,  and  occupy  lands 
which  are  more  suitable  to  their  necessities,  has  already  attracted  ihe  atteataea 
of  the  Indian  bureau,  as  will  be  seen  by  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indiaa 
Affairs  to  Agent  Davidson,  dated  September  7,  1865.  In  this  letter  the  Goes- 
missioner  directed  Agent  Davidson  to  convene  the  Papagos  and  set  belbre  f* 
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ike  adyantagea  to  be  gained  by  them  in  settlement  upon  certain  defined  reserva- 
tioiia.  What  was  done  in  regard  to  the  matter  by  Agent  Davidson  I  am  unable  to 
state. 

If  they  could  be  induced  to  locate  on  one  or  more  reservations,  where  they 
would  be  supplied  with  more  productive  lands,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
diem,  and  would  be  the  means  of  avoiding  many  petty  difficulties  which  are  con- 
tinually arising  between  them  and  the  Mexican  settlers,  and  those  who  travel 
tlurough  the  Papago  country  en  route  from  Sonora  to  central  and  northern  Ari- 
sona.  That  portion  of  the  Papagos  living  within  the  limits  of  this  Territory 
Bttmbers,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  about  six  thousand,  and  their  numbers  are 
probably  increasing.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  Pima  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were 
«bont  two  hundred  years  since  converted  by  Jesuits  to  Christianity  according  to 
the  tenets  of  that  church,  to  which  faith  they  still  adhere  with  more  or  less 
tenacity. 

They  have  during  the  past  two  years  performed  valuable  military  services  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  troops  stationed  in  this  Territory.  They  are 
and  have  been  regarded  as  universally  friendly  to  Americana;  but  they  cannot  in 
truth,  as  the  Pima  can,  boast  of  never  having  seen  the  color  of  white  man's  blood. 
As  I  have  said,  they  were  some  years  since  induced  bv  Jesuit  priests  to  join  them 
in  the  worship  of  God  in- accordance  with  the  faith  of  their  church.  Critics 
might  doubt  that  great  good  had  been  derived  from  this  conversion,  but  without 
doubt  these  people  are  capable  of  receiving  and  are  anxious  to  obtain  moral, 
religious,  and  scientific  authors.  A  school  for  the  education  of  a  few  of  these 
youths  in  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education  should  be  established 
at  the  Old  Mission  church  of  San  Haver  del  Bee.  The  church  building  could 
be  used  for  school  purposes,  and  I  have  410  doubt  that,  were  such  a  school 
established  and  properly  conducted  at  that  place,  the  result  would  be  highly 
beneficial  and  satisfactory.  You  will  observe  that  I  have  estimated  for  a  smaU 
snm  for  this  purpose. 

The  tame  Apaches,  who  number  less  than  one  hundred,  are  located  at  Tuc- 
aon,  and  are,  so  far  as  is  known,  quiet  and  peaceably  inclined.  They  should, 
aa  soon  as  practicable,  be  placed  on  a  reservation  where  they  could  be  taught 
the  arts  of  civilization,  thereby  forming  a  nucleus  about  which  their  hostile  and 
warlike  brothers  might  be  induced  to  gather. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  under 
my  charge  have  never  been  at  war  with  the  whites;  therefore,  it  has  not  cost 
*  the  government  millions  of  dollars  in  money  and  thousands  of  valuable  lives  to 
conquer  and  subdue  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  universally 
friendly,  and  have  strove,  under  all  circumstances,  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  American  people,  and  now,  as  a  just  and  impartial  recognition  of  their  past 
firiendship  and  valuable  services,  I  would  most  respectfully  urge  in  their  behalf 
that  the  estimates  that  accompany  these  papers  be  faithfully  and  scrupulously 
filled. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEVI  RUGGLES, 
United  States  Special  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Dent, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  La  Paz,  Arizona  Territory, 


No.  37. 


La  Paz,  Arizona  TsBRiTOBy, 

October  1,  1866. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  relative  to  the  condi- 
tion of  my  agency,  for  the  month  of  September,  1866.  ^  ^ 
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The  condition  of  the  Yumas  is  about  the  same  as  represented  in  raj  last 
monthly  report.  No  complaints  have  reached  me  concerning  them»  and  at 
present  they  are  sabsiBting  on  the  com  and  melons  which  they  have  raised  tlus 
year. 

Many  of  the  Yavapais,  as  at  last  report,  are  with  their  head  chief,  Qna-shaek- 
a-mah,  on  the  reservation,  where,  they  are  subsisting  on  com,  melons,  and  mee- 
quite  beans,  the  products  of  the  present  season.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
scattered  through  the  mountains,  particularly  in  the  regions  about  Oastle  Dome, 
70  miles  below  La  Paz.  This  tribe  appears  to  be  divided  into  sevend  inde^ 
pendent  bands,  each  choosing  its  own  leader,  and  defying  the  authority  of  the 
head  chief.  Many  of  them,  either  from  an  aversion  to  tiUing  the  soil  for  a  sub- 
sistence, disgust  from  former  failures,  or  precariousness  of  success  in  raising  a 
crop  without  high  freshets  at  the  proper  season,  or  irrigation,  will  not  stay  on 
the  river.  They  appear  to  be  determined  to  dwell  in  fiie  interior  and  wine 
the  chase.  They  bear  a  very  bad  character,  and  travellers  dread  them,  and  pnj 
for  their  extermination. 

Of  those  who  live  in  the  Castle  Dome  region,  some  have  rancheriasyandndee 
sufficient  to  subsist*  on ;  but  most  of  them  are  predatory,  and  complaints  of 
depredations  committed  by  them  are  constantly  reaching  me.  A  party  of  tfaiB 
band  visited  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Roods,  about  25  miles  below  La  Paz,  on  or  about 
the  1st  of  September,  from  which  they  drove  away  a  valuable  horse.  Th^ 
returned  in  a  few  days,  and  seeing  no  men  about  the  house,  threatened  to  kili 
the  women  on  the  premises  unless  they  (the  women)  gave  them  meat,  floor,  and 
sugar;  but  eeeipg  men  approach  the  house,  they  quietly  left  the  place.  About 
the  22d  ultimo  sonje  of  tne  same  band  visited  the  ranch 'again,  and,  as  ^e  pro- 
prietor says,  <<  Killed  the  proof  jack  |ind  a  valuable  horse,  the  hides  and  meat  of 
which  they  carried  off  in  the  direction  of  Castle  Dome." 

Ranch-men  and  other  citizens  are  incessantly  calling  for  protection  against 
these  Indians  depredations,  and  grossly  censure  the  Indian  officers,  and  denounce 
the  government  because  protection  id  not  furnished  them. 

I  have  used  all  means  in  my  power  to  get  this  tribe  together,  and  have  it 
settle  with  the  Mohaves  on  the  river,  and  raise  their  subsistence  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  planting  and  attend^ig  to  a  crop.  But  without  the  establishment  of  a 
reservation  supplied  with  an  irrigating  canal,  thereby  making  the  production  of 
a  crop  certain,  and  the  establishment  of  these  Indians  on  it,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  entirely  control  them. 

All  the  Mohaves  south  of  Fort  Mohave  are  on  the  reservation  attending  to 
their  crops. 

This  tribe  probably  numbers  about  4,000,  and  mostly  dwell  in  the  vicinitj 
of  Fort  Mohave.  Between  600  and  800  of  them  are  at  present  on  the  reserva- 
tion, whore  they  have  been  daily  expecting  during  the  past  month  an  attack 
from  the  Chimihueves. 

They  have  many  patches  or  gardens  under  cultivation,  which  would  make  in 
all  about  30  acres,  planted  in  com,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  beans,  on  which 
they  subsist,  and  which  they  consume  as  fast  as  matured. 

I  have  heard  of  no  (lepredations  committed  by  the  Hualapais  during  the 
month,  and  therefore  infer  that  they  hav^  been  quiet 

I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  items  of  beef  and  flour  In  my  estimate  of 
funds  for  the  first  quarter  of  1867.  As  the  Indians  at  present  consume  everj- 
thing  which  they  raise,  by  the  1st  of  January,  1867,  tnere  will  be  fbUy  one- 
fifth  of  the  10,000  river  Indians  who  will  be,  from  age,  chUdhood,  sickness,  and 
other  causes,  in  a.  state  of  destitution  and  suffering,  and  as  all  the  river  Indiaos 
are  peremptorily  prohibited  from  marauding,  q^  going  into  the  interior  for  game, 
muscal,  or  any  other  purpose,  such  as  are  not  able  to  procure  and  perform  labor 
or  work  along  the  river  will  be  entirely  helpless  and  dependent  upon  the  agency 
for  subsistence. 
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If  they  are  to  be  withdrawn  and  kept  from  their  hunting  grounds,  tbey  must 
be  provided  for  in  seasons  of  distress,  or  they  will,  most  assuredly,  break  through 
all  the  restraints  which  have  been  placed  upon  them,  and  irritated  by  long 
promising  and  slow  performing,  contemptuously  defy  us,  and  accuse  us  of  having 
acted  deceitfully  towards  them. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FEUDGE, 
Special  U.  S,  Indian  Agent,  Colorado  River  Indians. 
6.  W.  Lbighy,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  La  Paz,  A.  T. 


No.  38. 


La  Paz,  A.  T.,  Deagnber  15,  1866. 

Sir  :  The  painful  duty  devolves  on  me  of  informing  you  of  the  death  of  Su- 
perintendent Greorge  W.  Leihy.  This  I  intend^  to  have  done  by  the  first  mail 
after  the  intelligence  had  reached  me,  but  the  circumstances  attending  the  dread- 
fal  tragedy  preyed  so  violently  on  my  feelings  as  to  induce  a  severe  fit  of  sick- 
neeSf  from  which  I  have  just,  recovered ;  and  having  no  clerk — although  I  asked 
authority  to  employ  one  in  my  report  of  June  last,  but  have  never  received  any 
reply — I  was  unable  to  inform  you  sooner. 

Superintendent  Leihy,  accompanied  by  his  clerk,  left  this  place  on  the  15th 
of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  reservation  or  grounds  of  the  Mari- 
copa and  Pimo  Indians  on  the  Qila  river,  in  compliance  with  instructions  to 
that  effect  from  Washington.  He  expected  to  be  absent  on  such  duty  about 
three  weeks,  but  must  have  been  detained  longer  than  he  had  anticipated,  as  I 
heard  nothing  of  him  until  about  a  week  previous  to  his  death,  when  I  learned 
that  he  was  to  have  started  from  the  Maricopa  settlement  on  the  "Qth  ultimo,  to 
return  to  La  Paz  via  Prescott.  I  was  therefore  looking  for  his  return  daily,  when 
on  the  :^d  instant  two  members  from  the  recent  territorial  legislature  arrived  here 
ffom  Prescott,  and  informed  me  of  Mr.  Leihy's  death. 

Mr.  Leihy  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  H.  G.  Everts,  started  from  Prescott  to  come  to 
La  Paz  about  8  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Sunday,  the  18th  ultimo.  They  had  with  them 
in  the  wagon  a  friendly  Maricopa  for  interpreter,  and  an  Apache  Mohave  Indian. 
The  latter  was  taken  prisoner  last  July  in  the'  fight  at  Skull  valley,  and  had 
been  kept  in  confinement  since  that  time  at  Prescott.  The  superintendent  was 
bringing  him  to  this  place  to  turn  him  over  to  his  tribe,  which  belongs  to  my 
agency,  to  be  punished  by  his  chief.  When  about  12  miles  from  Prescott,  near 
a  place  called  Bell's  ranch,  the  superintendent  and  party  (clerk  and  two  Indians) 
were  attacked  and  most  fiendiflhly  massacred  by  hostile  Indians.  It  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Leihy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages  while  yet  alive,  as  his  arms 
and  legs  were  broken  in  several  places,  his  heart  torn  out,  and  his  head  mashed 
with  rocks  into  a  jelly.  Mr.  Everts's  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  away  by  the 
savages. 

The  wagon  was  burned  and  all  the  animals  were  killed. 

This  is  another  sad  chapter  to  the  many  barbarities  which  are  constantly  being 
committed  in  this  Territory,  and  notwithstanding  that  there  are  persons  to  be 
fonnd  ready  to  assert  that  there  are  but  few  hostile  Indians  in  the  Territory, 
there  is  not  a  week  passes  without  the  commission  of  some  horrible  atrocity  by 
Indians. 

As  I  have  mentioned  in  former  reports,  these  Indians  having  been  called  or 
driven  from  their  hunting  grounds  without  any  provision  having  been  made  for 
their  subsistence,  or  to  enable  them  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  are 
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mindful  of  these  wrongs,  and  will  avail  themselyes  of  every  opportaniij  to  bxeak 
away  from  all  restraints  that  have  been  placed  upon  them;  and  never  having 
seen  or  come  in  contact  with  a  military  force  sufficiently  strong  to  awe  or  over- 
power them,  they  will  be  emboldened  to  treat  us  with  defiance,  and  become  a 
scourge  to  the  whole  country. 

Since  Mr.  Leihy's  death  I  have  opened  the  official  letters  which  had  eome  to 
hand  for  him,  and  learn  from  one  of  them  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Dent  has  been  app<nnted 
superintendent  in  Mr.  Leihy's  place.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  wberuiboiiti. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN.FEUDGE, 
Special  U.  S.  Indian  Agenty  Colorado  River  Indians. 
Hon.  D.  V.  CooLEV, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D.  C. 


'    NEVADA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  39. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Carson  Citpt  Nevada,  January  9,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  'the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  my  first  report. 

On  my  arrival  here  I  found  my  predecessor  without  an  office,  office  furni- 
ture, stationery,  &c.,  and  also  that  no  funds  were  in  his  hands. 

The  goods  purchased  by  Superintendent  Dent  for  this  snperint^ndency  had 
arrived  here,  out,  of  course,  could  not  be  distributed,  there  being  no  funds  for 
the  payment  of  the  transportation  to  the  several  localities  where  the  Indiana 
reside  at  the  present  time. 

The  weather  and  roads  have  been  so  bad  since  my  arrival  that  it  has  been 
an  impossibility  to  visit  any  of  the  Indians;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  ii 
a  few  days,  and  then  will  endeavor  to  give  a  more  perfect  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber in  each  band. 

The  goods  for  these  Indians  ought  to  be  distributed,  throughout  this  whole 
superintendency,  as  early  as  the  1st  of  November,  each  year;  it  is  much  cheaper 
transporting  them,  the  Indians  are  much  better  prepared  for  the  cold  weather 
and  rainy  season,  the  detentions  and  difficulties  of  getting  about  the  country 
are  avoided,  and  the  Indians  will  remain  much  more  contentedly  on  their  re«- 
ervations,  fewer  of  them  visiting  the  cities  and  towns,  where  they  frequently 
get  into  trouble  with  the  whites,  and  are  apt  scholars  at  learning  all  the  vices. 

The  Pah'  XJtes,  at  present  on  the  Truckee  River  and  Pyramid  Lake  reser- 
vation, number  about  600  persons,  are  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  a  few  disposed 
to  work.  Their  principal  employment  is  fishing,  hunting  rabbits,  gathering 
pine  nuts  and  roots,  which  articles  constitute  their  native  diet.  They  are,  how- 
ever, becoming  scattered  through  the  towns  and  settlements,  and  ought  to  be 
collected  and  placed  on  some  reservation  more  remote  from  the  whites,  and 
where  they  can  have  a  permanent  home. 

The  Pah-  TJtes  of  Humboldt  lake,  numbering  about  GOO,  ought  to  be  col- 
lected and  settled  on  lands  adjoinfng  the  Truckee  Rivet  band.  Their  manner 
of  living  is  so  much  the  same,  and  being  equally  friendly  to  the  government, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  not  living  in  harmony. 

The  Pah'  Utes  of  Carson  sink  and  river,  numbering  about  1,500,  should  abo 
he  removed  and  placed  on  lands  adjoining  the  others. 

The  Pah'  Utes  of  Walker  River  and  Lake  reservation  now  number  about  600, 
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and  occupy  the  lands  sarroanding  the  lake  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles,  the  reservation  being  about  60  miles  in  length. 

This  reservation  is  sufficiently  large  for  all  these  bands,  the  river  and  lake 
affording  an  ample  supply  of  fish.  The  similarity  of  language,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms will  soon  lead  tnem  to  observe  the  same  laws  and  government  without 
jealousy. 

The  bands  and  their  chiefs  should  each  be  recognized  separately,  but  yet 
placed  on  joining  lands,  and  so  near  that  one  agent  or  sub-agent  could  manage 
all  their  affairs,  he  living  on  the  reservation.  No  other  white  should  be  allowed 
to  reside  there. 

I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  all  these  Indians  should  be  collected 
and  placed  on  the  Walker  River  and  Lake  reservation. 

If  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  department  to  move  these  bands,  I  would 
recommend  that  they  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  log  houses,  cat- 
tle and  sheep  for  working  and  breeding  purposes,  faiming  tools  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  seeds  and  mins,  and  such  quantities  of  flour,  meats,  and  other 
food  as  they  would  require  the  first  year,  giving  them  as  usual  a  few  presents, 
and  such  articles  of  clothing  as  they  actuculy  need.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  local  agent  to  teach  them  when  to  sow  and  when  to  gather  their  crops,  and 
dispose  of  for  their  benefit  such  excess  of  their  product  as  they  can  spare. 

1  am  convinced,  if  this  policy  is  pursued,  the  Indians  will  not  only  remain 
on  their  reservation  peaceably  and  quiet,  but  in  a  few  years  the  excess  of  their 
product  from  tUling  the  ground  will  nearly  or  quite  pay  all  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  their  care. 

Another  reason  for  the  removal  of  these  bands,  besides  domesticating  them, 
is,  that  the  lands  now  occupied  by  them  (and  which  ai*e  producing  nothing)  are 
the  best  farming  lands  on  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  which  would  at  once  be 
settled  by  whites  and  cultivated,  if  an  opportunity  offered,  and  the  product 
would  find  a  ready  market  here,  saving  the  people  the  necessity  of  importing 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  Califomia. 

The  rapid  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  running  as  it  will  dii;^ctly 
through  these  reservations,  will  necessarily  consume  the  greater  portion  of  the 
timber,  as  well  as  scatter  the  Indians  from  their  present  location. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  department  the  necessity  of  an  early 
removal  of  these  Indians  to  some  place  where  a  permanent  home  may  be  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Washoes  number  about  500  persons,  and  are  now  scattered  over  an 
extent  of  country  beginning  at  or  near  Lake  Washoe,  and  running  thence  south 
along  the  western  border  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles,  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  line. 

They  gather  around  the  towns  and  settlements  begging,  working  a  little,  and 
drinkine  whiskey  when  they  can  get  it.  They  hunt  rabbits,  fish,  gather  pine 
nuts  and  roots,  and  live  without  regard  to  reservation  or  home. 

The  same  general  rules  should  be  adopted  as  recommended  for  the  Pah-Utes, 
placing  them,  however,  on  some  reservation  more  distant  from  the  Pah-Utes, 
and  under  charge  of  a  separate  sub-agent.  They  are  poor  and  miserable,  and 
need  immediate  care.     . 

If  these  remarks  and  recommendations  meet  the  views  of  the  department,  a 
liberal  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress,  and  the  plan  executed  this  coming 
summer,  1  am  fully  convinced  that  in  one  year  the  improved  condition  of  the 
Indian  affairs  in  this  State  will  prevent  any  future  disturbance  or  trouble  with 
them. 

The  present  appropriation  is  very  small,  and  when  compared  with  the  appro- 
priation for  many  tribes,  is  insignificant.  Take,  for  example,  the  Omahas  of 
Nebraska,  numbering  about  1,000  persons,  and  appropriations  amounting  to  over 
$90,000  were  made  by  the  last  Congress,  while  the  entire  appropriation  for  at 
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least  10,000  personB,  in  this  Buperinteiidency,  is  but  $25,000,  and  this  sam  in 
a  portion  of  our  coantiy  where  all  expenses  are  far  greater  than  almost  any 
other. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  T.  DWI6HT, 
Superintendent  Indian  Afairs. 
Hon.  L.  V.  BoGV, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  40. 


NbYADA  SUPBRINTfiNDBNCY, 

Office  Supbrintbndbnt  Indian  Appaibs, 

Carson  Oity^  Nevada,  July  15,  1867. 

Sib  :  Agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  the  department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following : 

The  very  limited  time  intervening  from  the  date  of  my  arrival  here  till  thai 
appointed  for  submitting  the  annual  report  to  the  Indian  bureau,  will,  I  trust, 
be  found  sufficient  excuse  for  its  brevity. 

There  are  now  over  ]  0,000  Indians  in  this  superintendency,  all  of  whom  are 
quietly  and  peaceably  disposed,  but  whose  means  of  subsistence  have  been 
greatly  restricted  from  the  increasing  influx  of  our  white  population,  who  are, 
step  by  step,  encroaching  on  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this 
State. 

The  streams  which  formerly  afforded  them  a-  plentiful  supply  of  fish  are  now 
invaded  by  the  miner  for  milling  purposes ;  the  pincfries,  whicn  formerly  afforded 
them  an  annual  crop  of  nuts,  have  been  squatted  on  and  are  fast  giving  way 
before  the  woodman's  axe. 

In  fiict  the  means  of  subsistence  for  this  people,  which  were  always  scanty, 
are  now  almost  completely  shut  off.  Indeed,  they  must  either  be  taught  the 
arts  of  husbandry  to  sustain  themselves,  or  the  alternative  will  be  forced  on 
them  to  starve  or  steal.  I  need  scarcely  add  they  would  choose  the  latter  horn 
of  the  dilemma  with  great  unanimity. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  had  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  necessity  of  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  farming  purposes.  I  wouM  again  urge  the  necessity  for  such 
action  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

Nothmg  can  be  done  at  present  for  want  of  funds,  although  the  Indians  are 
willing  to  work,  and  can  be  easily  taught.  With  means  to  commence  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  condition  of  this  people 
would  be  greatly  ameliorated. 

The  Shoshone  tribe,  inhabiting  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  have  been 
severely  visited  by  small-pox  this  spring.  Acting  Assistant  Sureeon  Biggor* 
at  Fort  Ruby,  was  authorized  by  this  office  to  vaccinate  the  Indians  in  his 
neighborhood. 

No  report  having  reached  me  from  Doctor  Bigger,  I  am  unable  to  state  the 
exact  number  treated  by  him.  I  am  happy  to  state,  however,  that  the  disease 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Herewith  is  forwarded  a  report  of  Agent  Campbell,  to  which  your  attention^ 
is  respectfally  directed. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  can  be  easOy 
imparted  to  the  Indians  of  this  State ;  and  the  necessity  for  such  instruction  is« 
as  I  have  before  hinted,  pressing  and  immediate. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  propensity  of  the  Nevada  Indians  to 
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steal  10  Baperindiiced  solely  by  the  cravings  of  hunger.    Protect  them  against 
tiliiSy  and  tne  crime  will  vanish  with  the  canse  which  prodnced  it^ 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  PARKER. 
Superintendent  Indian  Affair 9  for  Nevada, 
Hon.  N.  6.  Taylor, 

Ckfrnmissioner  of  Indian  Affairit  WashingUm. 


No.  41. 


Oarson  City,  Julif  1,  1867. 

Sir  :  Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs 
within  this  State  remains  to  a  great  extent  unchanged. 

From  the  Bannacks  of  the  north  I  have  no  information  except  common  rumor, 
which  represents  a  far  better  state  of  affairs  in  that  region  than  existed  one  year 
ago.    Depredations  have  nearly  ceased. 

From  iniat  I  can  learn  through  the  Pi-Utes  the  combination  which  I  spoke  of 
in  my  last  annual  report  (under  the  head  of  Bannacks)  are,  no  doubt,  desirous 
of  peace,  and  willing  to  accept  almost  any  conditions,  provided  they  could  be 
assured  that  peace  was  the  ooject  of  the  government. 

Being  a  very  suspicious  and  superstitious  people  they  believe  the  government 
desires  their  extermination,  and  that  any  effort  made  to  bring  about  a  peace  is 
done  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  that  end. 

I  believe  that  a  peace  can  be  made  with  them  with  the  aid  of  the  Pi-Utes. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  confined  their  operations  mostly  to  southern 
Idaho. 

The  conduct  of  the  Indians  generally  throughout  the  State  has  been  com- 
mendable and  praiseworthy,  notwithstanding  the  gross  outrages  that  have  been 
committed  upon  them  by  white  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  one  of 
which  I  will  refer  to  particularly.  It  occurred  in  Mammoth  mining  district, 
Nye  county,  in  August  last,  about  which  time  I  received  a  communication 
signed  by  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  place  stating  that  a  desperado 
named  Grayson  had  knocked  down  with  his  pistol  several  peaceable  and 
inoffensive  Jri-Utes,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  him  $30  for  an  ox  which  he 
accused  them  of  killing,  and  that  they  (the  citizens)  were  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  ox  died  from  some  natural  canse.  They  desired  that  I  should  see  that 
justice  was  done. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  not  having  a  single  dollar  to  defray  travelling  expenses, 
I  was  obliged  to  let  the  matter  pass  unnoticed.  Such  acts  by  our  people  are 
generally  the  cause  of  Indian  wars ;  and  in  no  case  should  they  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  the  offender  being  brought  to  a  strict  accountability  before  the 
mw.  White  men  are  too  apt  to  act  upon  the  hypothesis  that  an  Indian  has  no 
rights  which  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect. 

Since  I  discharged  the  farmer  at  the  Walker  River  Indian  reserve,  in  Novem- 
ber last,  no  person  has  been  employed  there.  I  have  made  it  my  abode  during 
the  year  past,  and  when  absent  have  left  the  property  in  care  of  R.  A.  Wash- 
ington, the  interpreter. 

During  the  year  past  the  Pi-Ute  and  Washoe  Indians  have  been  favored  with 
good  health  and  an  abundant  supply  of  food. 

There  will  be  a  large  field  of  pme  nuts  this  autumn,  which  will  enable  these 
Indians,  with  the  money  they  earn  during  the  summer,  to  pass  the  coming  winter 
comfortably. 

There  has  been  no  land  cultivated  this  season,  on  either  the  Walker  River 
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or  Pyramid  Lake  reserves.  At  the  latter,  howevevy  the  Indians  haVe  been  iodiis- 
triooslj  engaged  in  fencing  the  arable  land,  nearly  all  of  which  thej  b«T6 
enclosed. 

They  are  now  waiting  anxiously  the  time  when  they  shall  receive  aasiBtattce 
from  the  government,  that  will  enable  them  to  caltivate  the  soil. 

I  have  no  other  recommendations  to  offer  than  those  contained  in  my  last 
annoal  report,  except  in  relation  to  the  redaction  of  the  Pyramid  and  Walker 
River  reserves.  At  present  they  contain  a  large  area  of  ipineral  land  which  is 
of  no  value  to  the  Indians.  Miners  wiU  not  be  debarred  from  working  thereon. 
Already  mines  have  been  discovered,  but  none  of  which  will  pay  to  work  at 
present.  Future  discoveries,  however,  may  prove  better;  if  so,  then  there  would 
be  no  boundary  to  warn  them  *'  thus  far  thou  shalt  come  and  no  further." 

I  would  4propose  that  the  reserves  be  resurveyed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exclude  all  mineral  lands  and  the  greater  portion  of  both  Pyramid  and  Walker 
lakes,  and  include  within  the  reserves  so  much  of  the  lakes  as  is  necessaiy  for 
fishing  purposes,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  mouths  of  the  Truckee  and  Walker 
rivers,  together  with  all  of  the  arable  land  not  contained  within  the  limits  of 
those  reserves. 

On  the  20  th  of  April  last  I  left  the  Walker  River  Indian  reserve,  in  company 
with  Mr.  H.  A.  Thomas,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Shoshone  Indians  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

Our  outfit  consisted  of  a  saddle  horse  apiece  and  one  pack  animal  loaded  with 
provisions  and  blankets. 

I  found  a  majority  of  the  Indians  in  that  section  camped  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mining  towns. 

At  Belmont,  which  is  situated  about  one  hundred  miles  southeast  of  Aostin, 
I  saw  three  hundred  Shoshone  Indians. 

They  have  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Bureau — ^never  having 
received  any  presents  or  promises — ^and  I  thought  it  best  as  I  had  nothing  to 
give  to  hold  no  official  intercourse  with  them,  but  confine  myself  to  observmg 
their  condition. 

Physically  and  mentally,  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  Pi-ITtes ;  and  I  regret 
to  remark  the  absence  of  that  rigid  morality  and  virtue  which  characterise  the 
latter.  I  found  a  majority  of  them  working\for  wages,  and  that  the  white  m«a 
generally  concur  in  giving  them  a  good  name  for  honesty  and  industry. 

At  Belmont  I  fell  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  Butterfield,  special  Indian  agentr 
who  afterwards  accompanied  me  in  my  travels.  From  Belmont  we  pursued  aa 
easterly  course  for  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  which  brofight  us  to  the  base  of 
what  the  Indians  call  in  their  language  ''  Big  Pine  Mountains."  The  name  is 
applied  to  the  mountains  from  the  unusual  circumstance  of  their  being  covered 
with  pine  and  fir  timber  suitable  for  making  lumber. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  this  range  we  found  located  upon  a  fine  mountain 
stream  a  camp  of  thirty  Indians.  We  were  considerably  surprised  to  find  them» 
many  of  whom  had  never  seen  a  white  man  before,  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
soil. 

They  had  from  three  to  four  acres  planted  with  squashes,  beans,  com,  to. 

The  ground  was  under  good  cultivation,  and  the  facilities  for  irrigating  wen 
perfect. 

They  told  Mr.  Butterfield  (who  speaks  the  Shoshone  langui^  fluently)  that 
they  had  planted  there  for  several  years ;  and  had  obtained  the  seed  firosft 
Indians  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  southern  Mormon  settlement.  I  gave 
them  an  assortment  of  garden  seed  which  I  fortunately  had  with  me,  consistiiig 
of  carrot,  turnip,  sweet  com,  watermelon,  &c.,  and  assisted  them  to  plant 
some  of  each  of  the  different  kinds. 

I  also  gave  them  a  shovel,  with  which  they  were  highly  pleased,  as  sharp 
sticks  were  their  only  implements. 
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Thej  were  nearljaaked,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  half-starved  condition,  which 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  acconnts  for  their  industry.  The  agricnltural  land 
that  came  under  my  observation  is  very  limited,  and  generally  in  bodies  of  less 
than  Bfiy  acres.  I  saw  none  suitable,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  for  an 
Indian  reserve.  The  country  possesses  superior  advantages  for  stock  raising, 
but  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  wild  game. 

The  chief  dependence  of  the  Indians  for  food  is  upon  the  pine  nut  tree. 

They  seem  to  realise  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  presence  of  the  white 
man,  and  encourage  in  many  ways  the  development  of  the  country. 

Nearly  all  of  the  rich  mines  in  the  southeastern-  portion  of  the  State  wei*e 
discovered  and  made  known  to  the  whites  by  them. 

An  Indian  in  the  camp  last  mentioned  having  some  quartz  that  showed  indi- 
cations of  silver,  offered  to  take  us  to  the  lode,  which  was  aboul  20  miles 
distant,  for  a  blanket.  The  next  day,  while  on  our  way  to  examine  the  mine, 
our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  the  bones  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  from  starva- 
tion three  years  before.  He  also  gave  us  further  evidence  of  the  poverty  of 
the  country  by  capturing  a  snake  which  he  cooked  and  ate  with  evident  relish. 

The  lode  proved  worthless.*  At  that  place  I  separated  from  Mr.  Butterfield, 
he  starting  fur  Pahranagat,  60  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  I  on 
my  return  to  the  Walker  reserve,  230  miles  distant,  where  I  arrived  on  the  14th 
of  Jnne. 

I  noticed,  while  travelling  among  the  *'  pine  nut  timber,"  that  the  prospects 
for  a  large  yield  of  nuts  this  autumn  were  good. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  miles  travelled  on  the  trip  at  800,  the  number  of 
Shoshone  Indians  seen  at  450.  none  of  which  have  ever  received  any  benefits 
from  the  government. 

Tbey  properly  belong  to  the  "  Western  Shoshone  band,"  but  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  treaty  obligations  existing  between  them  and  the  government. 

I    would  advise  that  clothing  to  the  value  of  $1,000  and  a  few  garden 
tools  be  taken  into  that  country  and  issued  to  those  Indians. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANKLIN  CAMPBELL, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  H.  G.  Parker, 

Supt.  Indian  Affairs,  Carson  City,  Nevada. 


DTAH  SUPERINTENDENCT. 
No.  42. 

Office  Scpbrixtbndb.ntof  Indian  Affairs,  Utah, 

Qreat  ^alt  Lake  City,  August  22,  1867. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  general  condition 
of  Indian  affairs  within  the  Utah  superintendency  for  the  past  year. 

T'he  number  of  Indians  within  the  superintendency  who  receive  care  and  aid 
from  the  government,  as  near  as  from  careful  estimates  can  be  ascertained,  is 
2  l,SdO.  These  Indians,  with  the  jingle  exception  of  a  small  number  of  Bannacks, 
as  hereafter  noticed,  all  belong  to  two  nations,  the  Utahs  and  the  Shoshones. 
Altfaongh  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  tribes,  with  independent  tribal 
oi^&nlzations,  and  often  formerly  at  war  with  each  other,  all  speak  dialects  of 
eitbcr  the  Utah  or  Shoshone  language,  thus  evidencing  their  common  origin  and 
descent  ^ 
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The  principal  tribes  speaking  the  Utah  language,  with  the  niiinben  of  each, 
are  as  follows : 


L  Uintas 1,000 

2.  Timpanogs 800 

3.  San  Pitches 400 

4.  Yam  Pah  Utes ; . . .  500 

5.  Fish  Utes 400 

6.  Goshen  Utes 400 


7.  Pah  Vants 1, 500 

8.  Pah  Edes  5.  000 

9.  Pah  Utes 1, 600 

10.  Pah  Ranagats  ^  700 

Total 11, 300 


The  following  are  the  principal  tribes  speaking  the  Shoshone  langoage : 

1.  Eastern  Shoshones , 2, 000 

2.  Northwestern  Shoshones 1, 800 

3.  Western  Shoshones 2,  OOO 

5.800 


The  following  tribes  speak  dialects  containing  both  Utah,  Shoshone,  and 
Bannack  words : 

1.  Gum-um-bohs,  or  Weber  Utes :  This  tribe  is  formed  from  members  of 
different  Utah  and  Shoshone  bands,  the  Utah  element  largely  pre- 
dominating in  their  language,  and  numbers  about . . .  v 650 

2.  Goships,  or  Gosha  Utes :  This  tribe  is  similarly  formed  to  that  last 
named,  the  Shoshone  element,  however,  lareelj  predominating. 
There  are  also  numerous  Bannack  words  in  their  language,  and  many 
Goshins  marry  Bannack  squaws.    They  number  about 1,  100 

2  Mixed  bands  of  Bannacks  and  Shoshones :  About  three-fourtha  of 
this  tribe  are  Shoshones,  and  one-fourth  Bannacks.  This  tribe,  as 
its  name  indicates,  is  formed  irom  the  two  tribes  last  mentioned.  Its 
memb^s  speak  a  language  mostly  of  Shoshone  words,  although  some 
of  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  baud  speak  only  the  Bannack 
tongue.    This  tribe  numbers  (Shoshones,  1,800 ;  Bannacks,  600) ....   2,  400 

4, 150 


RECAPITULATION. 

Utah  tribes 11,500 

Shoshones 5, 800 

Mixed  tribes 4,150 

21,250 

The  above  classification  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently  in  detail  for  the  pnrpoMS 
of  this  report.  There  are,  in  fact,  nearly  fifty  distinct  bands,  having  chie£i  and 
tribal  organizations  of  their  own,  some  bands  numbering  not  over  fifty  penons. 
The  smaller  bands,  for  purposes  of  protection,  usually  form  alliances  with  those 
more  powerftil,  and  with  which  they  are  inclu'Sed  in  the  general  classificatioa 
above  given. 

In  addition  to  the  Indians  receiving  care  and  aid  from  the  government,  there 
are  two  powerful  bands,  the  Elk  Mountain  Utes  and  the  She-be-retches,  wbick 
range  principally  within  the  limits  of  this  superintendency,  and  which  nombtf 
not  far  from  4,000  persons.    These  Indians  occupy  the  southeastern  portioa  of 
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Utah,  south  of  San  Rafael's  river  and  east  of  the  Wasatch  moantains.  Thej 
are  wild  and  savage.  Their  countrj  supplies  them  with  game  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance,  and  they  are  rarelj  seen  in  the  settlements  in  this  Territory. 
They  are  much  visited  by  Spanish  traders  from  Kew  Mexico,  and,  whenever 
they  leave  their  country  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  usually  travol  in  that  direc* 
tion.  Their  country  is  but  little  known,  and,  unless  mines  of  the  predoos 
metals  should  be  there  discovered,  it  seems  improbable  that  it  will  be  required 
for  settlement  for  many  years,  and  that  for  some  years,  at  least,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  this  government  to  notice  or  incur  expense  relative  to  these  Indians. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  within  this  superintendency,  therefore,  probably 
somewhat  exceeds  35,000. 

By  reference  to  my  last  annual  report  it  will  be  observed  that  the  numbers 
of  the  different  bands  are  herein  estimated  at  sometimes  less  and  sometimes 
more  than  there  stated.  This  is  not  owing  to  their  numbers  being  essentially 
changed,  but  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  I  have  been  enabled  to  pro- 
cure more  accurate  information  than  was  in  my  possession  at  the  date  of  my 
former  report  From  information  derived  from  conversation  with  priucipaL 
Indians  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  with  other  persons  familiar  with  the 
facts,  I  am  sa^sfied  that  the  number  of  Indians  in  aU  the  different  tribes  is 
gradually  decreasing.  The  Indians  themselves  speak  oflken  of  the  fearful  mor- 
tality which  prevaOs  among  their  children,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  die  in 
infancy,  and  scarcely  one*fourth  of  whom  live  to  mature  years.  The  most 
common  diseases  prevalent  among  them  are  inherited  from  their  parents,  and 
are  of  a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  character. 

The  TJintat, — Sow-i-et,  long  the  principal  chief  of  the  Uintas,  by  reason  of 
mental  and  bodily  infirmity  and  old  age,  nas  abandoned  all  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  tribe.  His  successor,  Tabby,  is  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
although  not  possessing  that  control  over  his  men  which  would  be  desirable.  The 
valley  of  the  iJinta  river,  set  apart  in  1861  as  an  Indian  reservation,  was  always 
claimed  by  the  tribe  as  their  hunting  ground.  Many  of  the  Timpanogs,  San 
Pitches,  and  Ooshen  Utes,  who  have  since  then  removed  to  the  reservation,  pre- 
aerve  to  a  certain  extent  their  tribal  organization,  while  recognizing  Tabby  as 
chief.  The  quasi  chieftainship  of  Tabby  over  these  .bands  has  seemingly  reduced 
to  a  similar  standard  his  control  over  his  own  Indians.  Some  few  wild  young  men 
of  his  tribe  have  several  times  started  on  stealing  expeditions,  despite  Tabby's 
endeavors  to  the  contrary.  He  does  not  possess  the  moral  courage,  energy  and 
determination  of  Washakee  or  Hanosh,  who  seem  to  possess  the  most  absolute 
control  over  their  respective  tribes. 

The  Pah  Vantt, — -These  Indians,  under  the  control  of  chief  Hanosh,  are  prin- 
cipally living  near  Com  creek,  Fillmore,  and  Deseret,  in  central  Utah.  A  con- 
aiderable  number  are  also  scattered  northwesterly  from  those  points,  as  far  north 
aa  the  Great  SaJt  Lake.  They  show  much  aptitude  in  agricultural  labors,  and 
Hanosh,  with  suitable  encoura£;ement,  would  make  an  excellent  farmer.  In 
May  last  I  hired  ploughed  for  these  Indians  35  or  30  acres  of  land,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  seed  grain.  After  the  crops  were  in  they  performed  all  the 
labor  in  irrigating,  &c.,  and  the  crop  bids  fair  to  be  good.  Although  not  yet 
harvested,  I  judge  they  will  raise  about  500  bushels  of  wheat  and  200  bushels 
of  com,  potatoes,  &c.  The  whole  expense  of  this  crop  to  the  government  has 
been  about  jS  100,  and  it  will  be  of  at  least  ten  times  that  value  towards  main- 
taining the  Indians.  Hanosh  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  Indian,  and  is  more  pro- 
mssive,  less  wedded  to  the  usages  and  traditions  of  his  race,  than  any  Indian  I 
have  known.  He  dresses  like  a  white  man,  labors  industriously  about  his  crops, 
and  endeavors  to  impress  upon  his  men  the  idea  that  by  laboring  like  the  whites 
they  can,  like  them,  become  independent  and  wealthy.  During  the  past  summer 
apprehensions  were  felt  in  the  settlements  near  Fillmore  that  an  attack  might 
be  made  upon  them  by  some  of  Black  Hawk's  hostile  Indians.     Hanosh  sent 
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ont  a  considerable  nnmber  of  Bconts,  wbo  have  been  on  duty  for  some  montbs, 
to  warn  tbe  settlers  of  the  approach  of  their  foes. 

The  Pah  Edet^  Pah  Utes,  and  Pah  Ranagats. — These  Indians  occnpy  all 
the  sonthem  portion  of  the  Territory.  The  nnrnbers  ^ven  in  this  report  are 
designed  to  represent  those  bands  living  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  theii 
time  in  Utah.  There  are  considerable  numbers  of  the  same  tribes  belonging  in 
Arizona  and  Nevada.-  These  Indians  are  extremely  poor,  having  no  hones  and 
few  guns.  They  show  considerable  aptitade  for  agricaltaral  labors.  As  before 
stated,  they  speaic  the  Utah  language,  bat  although  they  can  readily  make  them- 
selves  understood  by  the  more  northern  Utah  tribes,  the  language  is  in  numj 
respects  different.  Many  words  are  regularly  inflected ;  the  terminations  vaiy 
apparently  according  to  fixed  laws,  and  the  language  presents  far  more  charae- 
teristics  of  a  cultivated  or  written  tongue  than  is  usual  among  Indian  dialecta. 
Their  wealth  of  legend  and  historical  tradition  is  also  far  superior  to  that  of  aoj 
other  Indians  in  the  Territory.  Many  of  the  legends  relative  to  the  origin  §nd 
early  history  of  their  race  are  extremely  curious.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tbeee, 
in  common  with  every  tribe  in  the  Territory,  have  a  tradition  relative  to  a  flood 
occurring  soon  after  man  was  created,  and  which  swept  off  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  except  a  single  family,  who  were  saved  by  living  in  a  tree  upon  a  very 
high  mountain,  or,  as  it  runs  among  some  of  the  tribes,  by  living  in  a  canoe. 

The  Shothones. — ^The  Eastern  Shoshones  are  attached  to  the  Fort  Bridger 
agency,  and  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Agent  Mann,  whose  report  ib 
herewith  transmitted.  Washakee,  their  chief,  is  a  remarkable  Indian,  posaesa- 
ing  all  the  heroic  and  noble  virtues  of  the  Indian  character.  From  the  earliest 
transit  of  emigrants  and  miners  across  the  continent  to  California  and  Oregon, 
he.  has  never  been  guilty  •f  an  unfriendly  act.  This  tribe  usually  spend  the 
winter  in  the  valley  of  the  Wind  river,  in  Dakota  Territory.  This  valley 
abounds  in  game,  and  has  been  for  generations  the  favorite  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Shoshones.  Washakee  is  extremely  desirous  that  this  valley  be  at  once  set 
apart  as  a  reservation,  in  order  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  settlers,  who  would 
soon  cause  the  game  to  disappear.  This  question  is  intelligently  discussed  ia 
the  accompanying  report  of  Agent  Mann,  whose  views  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. In  my  opinion  the  entire  valley  of  the  Wind  river  should  be  at  once  set 
apart  as  a  reservation.  Washakee  and  his  Indians,  by  their  uniformly  friendly 
course  since  the  establishment  of  tb^  overland  mail  to  the  Pacific,  have  greatly 
aided  in  its  safe  transmission  for  a  distance  of  more  than  600  miles,  and  deserve 
the  kindly  recognition  and  treatment  of  the  government. 

The  Western  Shoshones. — ^These  Indians  inhabit  western  Utah  and  a  part  of 
eastern  Nevada,  the  largest  bands  being  at  Deep  creek,  Utah,  and  Baby  valley, 
Nevada.  At  each  of  these  points  are  about  600  Indians.  They  are  the  only 
Shoshones  showing  any  inclination  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Indians  at 
Ruby  valley  raise  each  year  many  hundreds  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  potatoes^ 
paying  themselves  for  the  ploughing  of  the  land  by  working  for  the  fiumers, 
and  taking  the  entire  care  and  management  of  the  crop. 

Mixed  bands  of  Bannacks  and  8hos?tones. — In  another  portion  of  this  report, 
under  the  head  of  treaty  stipulations,  will  be  found  some  remarks  relative  to 
these  Indians.  They  inhabit,  daring  about  six  months  in  each  year*  the  vallep 
of  the  Ogden,  Weber,  and  Bear  rivers,  in  this  Tenitory.  A  considerable  portioa 
of  their  number  remain  there  also  during  the  whole  year,  while  others-accompaoy 
the  Eastern  Shoshones  to  the  Wind  River  valley  to  hunt  bu£Mo.  They  daim  as 
their  country  also  a  portion  of  southern  Idaho,  and  often  visit  that  regioa,  bat 
game  being  there  scarce  and  the  country  mostly  barren,  the^  favorite  haunts 
are  as  before  stated. 

Other  tribes, — ^There  has  been  no  change  since  my  last  annual  report  in  the 
condition  of  the  tribes  who  have  not  been  specifically  referred  to  in  this  report. 
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UINTA  RBSBRVATIONS. 

Since  tlie  iBt  of  October  last  the  agency  at  tbis  point  bas  been  under  tbe 
immediate  care  of  Agent  D.  W.  Rhodes,  whose  annual  report  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted. This  reservation  is  something  over  80  miles  square,  although  it  contains 
but  a  very  small  ar^a  of  land  suitable  for  cultivation.  A  much  greater  propor- 
tion is  suited  for  the  raising  of  stock.  The  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of 
the  reservation  are  elevated  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  whence 
the  surface  descends  gradually  to  the  Green  river.  Climate  among  the  moun- 
tains is  simply  a  question  of  altitude.  In  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
reservations  frosts  occur  nearly  every  night  during  the  year.  In  the  lower 
portions  corn,  peaches  and  grapes  could  be  cultivated  to  advantage. 

The  farm  which  has  been  opened  for  the  Indians  was  located  at  a  point 
which  experience  has  demonstrated  is  too  much  elevated  for  the  successful  culture 
of  com  and  other  cereals  which  should  form  a  portion  of  the  crops.  Wheat, 
turnips  and  potatoes  can  be  grown  to  advantage.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  best  to 
open  another  farm  the  coming  season  at  a  point  some  16  miles  down  the  valley, 
where  the  season  is  nearly  two  months  longer  than  at  the  present  location. 

It  has  been  contemplated  by  the  acts  of  Congress  relative  to  the  subject  to 
locate  all  the  Utah  tribes  upon  this  reservation.  Funds  have  not  been  provided, 
however,  to  carry  forward  this  project  with  rapidity.  The  reservation  is  acces- 
sible only  by  crossing  high  ranges  of  mountains  which  cannot  be  traversed 
except  during  three  or  four  months  of  each  year ;  even  then  the  roads  are  rough 
and  difficult.  The  nearest  settlement  is  100  miles  from  the  agency  buildings. 
The  Indians  are  poor,  and  game  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  afford  more  than 
a  small  proportion  of  their  food.  It  will  not  be  economical  to  remove  the  Indians 
to  the  reservation  until  agricultural  operations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  insure 
their  principal  supply  of  food  from  the  crops  grown  upon  the  reservation ;  were 
they  removed  prior  to  that  time  their  supplies  of  food  must  be  transported  to 
them  at  an  average  expense  of  about  five  cents  per  pound,  which  would  nearly 
double  the  cost  of  their  support.  No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  the  Indians  upon  the  reservation  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1 867,  and  the  expenses  of  the  agency  have  thus  been  thrown  upon  the  fund  for 
incidental  expenses,  which  fund,  even  without  such  burden,  was  insufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  service.  For  the  current  year  an  appropriation  of 
81d>000  was  made,  which,  will  enable  considerable  progress  to  be  made  towards 
preparing  the  reservation  for  a  home  for  the  Indians. 

A  treaty  was  made  in  1865  by  Superintendent  Irish  with  nearly  all  the  bands 
of  Utah  Indians,  pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  Indian  bureau,  contemplating 
their  removal  to  the  reservation  at  an  early  day.  To  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty  would  require  a  specific  appropriation  of  about  $20,000,  and  an 
annual  appro[>riation  of  $42,600.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  government 
should  sell  four  Indian  reservations,  containing  in  all  291,480  acres,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  that  if  such  lands  did  not  reach  an  average  price  of 
62^  cents  per  acre,  should  appropriate  money  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
This  would  ultimately  require  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $150,000,  as  the 
greater  portions  of  the  land  are,  and  ever  will  be,  utterly  worthless 

In  view  of  the  number  of  Indians  who  will  be  affected  by  the  treaty,  its 
provisions  do  not  seem  unnecessarily  liberal.  The  treaty  has  never  bee  a  con- 
firmed, nor  has  any  action  been  had  regarding  it.  Although  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly explained  to  the  Indians  that  the  treaty  was  not  binding  until  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  they  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  matter,  and  are  much  dissatis- 
fied that  it  is  not  in  effective  operation.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  a  treifty 
be  made  with  the  Utah  Indians  by  which  their  title  to  the  lands  within  the 
Territory  be  extinguished  and  they  be  permanently  located  upon  a  suitable 
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resei  vation.  For  this  and  the  reasons  above  detailed  I  would  urge  that  either 
the  treaty  already  made  be  confirmed,  or  that  a  new  treaty  be  made  and  con- 
firmed as  soon  as  practicable.  Pending  such  action  an  annual  appropriation 
should  be  made  sufficient  to  carry  forward  the  project  of  making  upon  the 
reservation  a  permanent  home  for  fdl  the  Utah  tribes. 

TREATY  STIPULATIONS. 

Treaties  were  made  in  1863  with  the  three  principd  bands  of  Shoshonea,  with 
the  Goships,  and  with  the  mixed  bands  of  Banuacks  and  Shoshones.  llie  Eastern 
Shoshones  receive  an  annuity  of  $10,000 ;  the  northwestern  and  western  bands 
an  annuity  of  $5,000  each.  The  greater  portion  of  such  annuities  are  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  goods,  principdly  blankets  and  articles  of  clothing.  The 
appropriations  are  sufficient  to  clothe  the  Indians  comfortably,  with  the  aid  of 
the  skins  and  furs  which  they  procure  by  hunting. 

The  Goships  receive  an  annuity  of  $1,000,  which  is  entirely  insufficient  for 
their  wants,  and  considerable  amounts  of  goods  are  inmished  them  in  addition 
from  those  purchased  from  the  fund  of  incidental  expenses. 

I'he  treaty  with  the  mixed  bands  of  Bannacks  and  Shoshones  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Treaties  were  first  made  with  the  three  principal  bands  of  Shoshones, 
by  which  the  govemmeut  bound  itself  to  pay  to  them  the  specified  annoities 
before  named.  A  treaty  was  then  made  with  the  mixed  bands,  which  simply 
provided  that  they  should  share  in  the  annuities  of  the  Shoshones.  Were  Uiis 
treaty  carried  out,  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  its  provisions  with  the  exercise 
of  good  faith  towards  the  Shoshones.  A  portion  of  thdr  annuities  would  be 
diverted  from  them  without  their  consent  The  mixed  bands  have  observed 
their  treaty  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  As  the  least  of  two  evils,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  Shoshone  annuity  goods  were,  during  the  past  year,  distribnted 
among  them,  with  others  purchased  from  the  fund  for  incidental  expenses.  This 
was  not,  however,  just  to  the  Shoshones,  and  should  not  be  repeated.  In  my 
estimate  for  the  coming  year  will  be  found  an  item  of  $5,000,  for  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  with  the  mixed  bands,  and  which  will  be  sufficient  to  nearly  place 
them  on  aa  equality  with  the  smaller  bands  of  Shoshones.  It  is  impossible  to 
dispute  the  justice  of  this  appropriation,  and  I  trust  it  may  receive  the  favomble 
consideration  of  the  department  and  of  Congress. 

INDIAN  HOSTILITIES. 

In  my  last  annual  report  mention  was  made  of  a  series  of  depredations  by 
Black  Hawk,  a  hostile  Utah  chief,  who,  with  a  small  band  of  outlaws  from  the 
different  tribes  oif  Utah  Indianb,  was  engaged  in  active  hostilities.  He  has  neyv 
had  above  100  men ;  but,  by  watching  opportunities  to  steal  cattle  from  the 
weaker  settlements,  has  accomplished  much  mischief.  Duridg  the  past  year  hii 
depredations  have  been  continued,  but  with  much  less  success  and  freqnencj 
than  before.  Periods  of  several  months  elapsed  during  which  he  was  not  heaid 
from.  I  have  sent  at  many  different  times  Indian  runners  to  Black  Hawk, 
asking  him  to  meet  me  with  a  view  of  establishing  peace,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  meet  him  until  a  few  days  since.     On  the  12th  instant  I  received  a  tele- 

fam  from  Agent  Rhodes,  advising  me  that  he  was  upon  the  Uinta  reservatioo. 
at  once  set  out  to  meet  him,  and  returned  yesterday,  after  a  very  satisfactory 
interview.  Black  Hawk  was  alone,  his  band  being  in  the  southern  portion  oi 
the  Tepitory.  He  has  pledged  himself  to  immediately  return  to  his  Mmd,  stop 
all  depredations,  and  meet  me  with  all  the  Indians  heretofore  hostile  upon  the 
Uinta  reservation.  He  says  that  himself  and  his  Indians  are  tired  of  nghttnc. 
and  desirous  of  a  permanent  peace.  I  believe  him  to  be  entirely  sincere,  ana 
am  confident  no  further  trouble  wiU  be  had  with  him  or  his  band.  His  depre- 
dations since  my  last  report  have  been  inconsiderable,  being  confined  to  pettj 
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Stealing  raids.  Several  times,  however,  when  cattle  have  heen  stolen  from  the 
settlers,  they  have  pursued  him  and  conflicts  have  occurred,  in  which,  in  all,  10 
or  12  whites  and  probably  an  equal  number  of  Indians  have  been  killed. 

With  the  exception  of  filack  Hawk's  band,  all  the  Indians  within  the  super- 
iatendency  during  the  past  year  have  been  entirely  friendly.  There  have  been 
a  few  instances  of  petty  thieving,  nothing  of  a  more  serious  character.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  making  the  statement  that  no  white  population  of  equal  numbers 
in  any  of  the  newer  States  or  Territories  can  show  so  small  an  aggregate  of 
crime. 

EDUCATION  AND  WEALTH. 

There  are  no  schools  of  any  kind  kept  or  established  among  the  Indians 
within  this  superintendency.  In  several  instances  single  Indians  have  been 
Bent  to  the  schools  by  settlers  and  afforded  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation, but  as  yet  without  satisfactory  results. 

The  wealth  of  the  Indians  consists  principally  of  ponies,  of  which  some  tribes 
have  considerable  numbers.  During  the  year  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain 
the  namber  of  ponies  among  the  different  bands,  and  should  fix  it  as  follows : 

In  many  instances  the  number  is  exact ;  in  others,  based  on  reliable  estimates. 

Eastern  Shoshones 675 

Northwestern  Shoshones 140 

Western  Shoshones 80 

Weber  Utes , 70 

Goships 50 

Pah  Vants 175 

Uinta  Utes      ) 

Yampah  Utes  > 1,100 

Fish  Utes        ) 

Total  number ' 2, 290 


The  value  of  these  ponies,  with  their  rude  saddles  and  accoutrements,  would 
be  about  $68,700 ;  being  an  average  valae  of  S30  each. 

The  furs,  robes,  and  skins  taken  by  the  different  tribes  annually  are  of  the 
value  of  about  $35,000.  Of  this  amount  the  Eastern  Shoshones  and  the  mixed 
bands  of  fiannacks  and  Shoshones  furnish  about  $20,000 ;  their  buffalo  robes 
being  a  valuable  article  of  traffic.  Ko  other  tribes  furnish  any  buffalo  robes. 
The  Indians  upon  the  Uinta  reservation  take  annually  about  $7,000  in  value 
of  buckskins  and  beaver  skins.  Nearly  all  the  other  tribes  of  Indians  take 
small  numbers  of  buckskins  and  beaver  skins,  the  value  of  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate I  place  at  about  $8,000. 

From  the  above  statistics  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Indians  are  all  extremely 
poor. 

The  income  of  the  most  wealthy  tribes  does  not  average  above  $5  for  ^ch 
individual  annually.  The  country  occupied  by  many  of  the  tribes  is  nearly  a 
desert ;  a  few  valleys  capable  of  subsisting  game  or  suitable  for  agriculture  are 
occupied  by  settlers,  whose  presence  has  caused  the  game  to  become  extinct. 
The  Indians  must  be  fed  by  the  government,  or  by  the  settlers.  If  this  be  done, 
no  trouble  need  be  apprehended ;  if  not  done,  like  their  superiors  in  civilization, 
they  will  steal  before  they  will  starve.  This  leads  to  pursuit,  recrimination, 
and  war. 

AORICULTDRAL  STATISTICS. 

The  principal  agricultural  operations  are  in  connection  with  the  Uinta  agency. 
Here,  however,  owing  to  want  of  means,  but  little  has  been  accomplished.   The 
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Pall  VantB  and  Western  Shoebones  also  caltivate  a  small  area  of  land.    The 
principal  products  are  as  follows : 


Bushels.    !  VaJne. 


r 

Wheat.. - 
Potatoes  . 
Tarnips  -  - 
Hay 


1,400 
800 
2,000 
40  tons. 


2,  lino 


6,  aw 


By  aid  of  the  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the  current  year,  I  anticipate  that 
the  agricultural  products  will  be  at  least  quadrupled  upon  the  Uinta  reservation. 

From  the  foregoing  general  view  it  will  be  observed  that  the  condition  of 
Indian  matters  within  this  superintendency  is  highly  satisfactory.  I  apprehend 
no  difficulty  hereafler  in  preserving  with  all  the  tribes  the  most  entire  tranquillity. 
Owing  to  the  general  decline  in  prices  consequent  upon  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  appropriations  go  much  farther  toward  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Indians, 
both  as  to  goods  and  provisions,  than  during  the  war.     . 

A  continuance  of  the  liberal  and  kindly  policy  heretofore  pursued  by  the 
government  towards  its  Indian  wards  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest results ;  results  which,  while  attained  at  infinitely  less  cost,  both  of  money 
and  of  life,  than  those  clamored  for  by  the  advocates  of  military  extermination, 
are  at  the  same  time  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
public  sentiment  and  Christian  civilization. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  HEAD, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor,  Commissioner. 


No.  43. 

Uinta  Indian  Agency,  Utah  Territory, 

JW/y  31,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  departmentt 
to  submit  this,  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  within 
my  jurisdiction,  and  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  as  favorable  a  report  aj 
might  otherwise  be  made  had  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  1865  made 
between  the  government  and  the  Indians  been  rati6ed  by  the  former. 

"ij^hat  treaty  (a  synopsis  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Commissioner's  report 
of  1866,  page  150)  provides  that  if  the  Indians  will  relinquish  their  right  of 
possession  to  all  the  lands  within  the  Territory  of  Utah  occupied  by  them,  they 
shall  not  only  receive  certain  annuities,  but  shall  be  provided  with  sums  suffi- 
cient to  establish  schools,  erect  grist  and  saw  mills,  procure  agricultural  imple- 
ments, build  houses  for  employes,  mechanics'  shops,  &c.,  &c 

It  also  provides  that  for  their  benefit  the  United  States  will  sell  the  present 
reservations,  viz :  Spanish  Fork,  San  Pete,  Corn  Creek,  and  Deep  Creek,  in 
all  291,480  acres,  for  not  less  than  62  J  cents  per  acre. 

The  condition  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  I  can  safely 
say  have  been  complied  with  to  the  letter.  They  have  removed  to  the  country 
set  apart  by  the  general  government,  behaving  themselves  with  commendable 
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propriety  and  forbearance,  looking  expectingly  and  liopefallj  forward  to  tbe 
time  when  **  Washington"  will  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement,  which  they 
felt  would  be  readily  and  promptly  complied  with. 

That  treaty  still  remains  before  the  Senate  unconfirmed,  and  the  lands  unsold, 
whilst  the  Indians  are  left  to  depend  almost  wholly  upon  what  they  can  obtain 
from  hunting  and  roots,  with  the  exception  of  a  meagre  support  from  the  gov- 
ernment, for  yon  will  remember  that  last  year  no  appropriation  at  all  was  made 
for  this  agency. 

••  Tabby,*'  the  chief,  who  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  a 
firm  friend  of  the  white  man,  seems  to  think  that,  his  tribes  having  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  themselves,  their  "Great  Father"  at  Wash- 
ington has  either  forgotten,  or  is  content  to  let  matters  remain  in  statu  quo^ 
rather  than  fulfil  his  part  of  the  conditions ;  but  should  war  break  out  between 
the  whites  and  Indians,  or  should  they  be  induced  to  join  Black  Hawk's  band, 
(which  they  have  been  frequently  urged  to  do.)  he  would  see  his  folly  in  not 
keeping  his  word.  I  am  quite  well  convinced  that  unless  more  attention  is  paid 
to  what  they  term  their  "grievances,"  or  some  satisfactory  reason  given  to  them 
why  the  stipulations  have  not  beou  complied  with,  the  Utahs  will  hereafter  prove 
restive  and  difficult  to  manage. 

This  year  I  understand  Congress  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $15,000. 
I  have  also  understood  that  one-half  of  this  appropriation  would  be  forwarded 
in  goods,  and  the  balance  in  money.  Should  a  similar  appropriation  be  hereafter 
made,  I  think  it  would  be  more  advantageous  were  at  least  two-thirds  thereof 
furnished  in  cash  and  one- third  in  goods. 

My  reasons  for  this  suggestion  are  these.  The  agency  being  located  90  miles 
from  the  nearest  settlement,  and  over  an  almost  impracticable  road,  it  usually 
requires  all  our  money  to  pay  freights  which  should  be  expended  in  provisions, 
cattle,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  agency.  We  aeed,  moreover,  more  buildings, 
mechanics'  tools,  ploughs,  wagons,  &c.,  &c. 

There  are  now  on  the  agency  six  log  huts  or  cabins,  all  of  them  single  rooms 
save  one.  With  a  single  exception  these  buildings  have  not  cost  the  department 
a  dollar,  as  they  were  erected  by  the  soldiers  stationed  here  in  lS65-'6,  one 
only  being  built  by  Agent  Kinney  out  of  the  $30,000  appropriation.  May  5,  1864. 
There  is  not  a  building  or  room  even  appropriated  to  one  of  the  Indians,  all 
being  occupied  by  the  employes. 

I  consider  that  the  present  buildings  are  neither  suitable  nor  appropriate  for 
the  wants  of  the  agency.  Above  all  things  we  need  constantly  a  good  black- 
emith,  with  shop  and  tools,  to  mend  and  repair  wagons  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  are  fast  wearing  out. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  things,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Senate  either  ratify  the  treaty  now  before  them,  or  take  steps  to  enter  into 
new  covenants  with  the  Indians. 

Respecting  the  present  reservation,  I  would  say  that  the  general  government 
having  set  apart  the  country  drained  by  the  Uinta  river  and  its  tributaries, 
extending  from  the  Wasatch  range  of  mountains  to  the  Green  or  Colorado  rivers, 
a  distance  of  150  miles  east  and  west,  by  80  miles  north  and  south,  as  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  permanent  settlement  of  these  Indians,  it  is  more  than  ample  for 
them  all ;  at  present  contains  considerable  game  in  the  eastern  portion,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  wood,  water,  and  grass. 

But  even  these  are  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  at  least  1,200  Indians.  Our 
winters  are  very  severe,  usually  extending  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  as  the  government  does  not  sufficiently  provide  for  them  they  are  compelled 
to  roam,  as  they  do,  through  all  the  settlements,  to  the  annoyance  and  burden- 
some taxation  of  the  people. 

Many  are  inclined  to  petty  thefts,  and  I  am  sure  their  intercourse  with  the 
whites  is  not  likely  to  improve  their  condition. 
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At  the  ageDcy  ihej  are  exemplary  and  temperate  in  tbeir  habits,  and  with 
proper  asBistance  could  readily  be  taught  to  take  great  interest  in  agricvlture 
that,  combined  with  schools,  would  soon  enable  them  to  obtain  a  liying  for 
themselves. 

In  regard  to  crops  we  have  put  in  about  35  acres  of  wheat,  five  acres  of  oate, 
20  acres  of  tuinips,  and  two  acres  of  vegetables.  All  promise  well  with  the 
exception  of  about  six  acres  of  wheat,  destroyed  by  the  spring  freshet  Also  dog 
a  ditch  a  mile  in  length,  capacitated  to  irrigate  300  acres  of  land ;  have  sufficient 
posts  on  hand,  and  I  am  now  hauling  lumber  to  fence  the  present  crop.  I  am 
convinced  the  Indian  will  labor  if  he  can  be  led  to  understand  that  he  is  not  to 
be  made  the  victim  of  misdirected  energy  by  laboring  in  vain.  I  have  abim- 
daut  evidence  that  many  of  them  will  make  good  fiaiinerSy  in  order  to  become 
which  they  need  only  to  be  encouraged. 

I  cannot  too  stongly  impress  upon  the  department  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  agency  and  farm  some  60  miles  further  south  on  the  Uinta,  where  the  climate 
and  soil  are  better  adapted  to  raising  everything,  especially  com,  what  the 
Indians  most  require  for  subsistence.  Here  the  season  is  too  short  for  succeu- 
fully  growing  anything  but  wheat  and  turnips,  the  altitude  being  some  1,600 
feet  above  that  of  Uinta.  The  present  crops  will,  however,  more  clearly  dem<»- 
strate  the  fact,  as  they  were  put  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  ploughing  could  be 
done,  and  before  the  snow  had  disappeared  from  the  valley. 

I  would  also  urge  the  necessity  of  forwarding  money  and  goods  earlier  Umd 
heretofore,  because  the  agency  is  accessible  only  about  three  months  in  the 
year,  on  account  of  the  snows  in  the  Wasatch  range. 

In  conclusion,  want  of  religion  and  education  are  their  most  grievous  defects, 
and  without  the  further  aid  of  government  they  must  long  remain  in  ignorance 
and  superstition ;  but  with  its  assistance,  sav  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty, 
they  can  be  made  a  self-sustaining  people,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  from 
four  to  five  thousand  of  them  could  readily  be  gathered  from  eastern  Utah  and 
permanently  settled  on  the  reservation,  and  a  quietus  put  upon  their  roving  pro- 
pensities. 

The  saw-mill  is  in  good  running  order,  but  at  present  no  sale  for  lumber. 
Believe  me,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c, 

D.  W.  BHODES,  AgaU. 

Colonel  F.  H.  Head, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  44. 


Fort  Bridoer  Agency,  Utah  Territory, 

Julif  29, 1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  relative  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  eastern  band  of  the  Shoshones,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867  : 

Immediately  after  the  distribution  of  their  annuity  goods  last  year,  they  left 
this  agency  for  their  hunting  grounds  in  the  Popeaugie  and  Wind  river  valleys, 
the  only  portion  of  the  country  claimed  by  them  where  they  can  obtain  bn£yo. 

While  there  they  live  well,  and  are  generally  healthy. 

From  the  buffalo  robes  and  other  skins  and  furs  obtained  by  them  daring  the 
past  hunting  season,  I  estimate,  from  the  best  knowledge  I  can  gain,  they  have 
realized  some  Si 0,000,  and  their  present  comfort  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  skins  and  furs,  used  for  their  lodges  and 
clothing. 

Early  last  spring  the  near  approach  of  hostile  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  eom- 
pelled  them  to  leave  before  they  could  prepare  their  usual  supply  of  dried  meat 
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for  Bummer  use,  and  upon  their  arrival  at  the  agency  they  were  almost  destitute 
of  provisions. 

I  at  once  commenced  issuing  to  them  the  flour  and  beef  procured  from  you 
by  the  exchange  of  goods,  ana  they  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  exchange 
thus  made,  I  would  recommend  that  $2,000  of  their  annuity  be,  in  the  future, 
paid  in  money,  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  beef,  cattle,  and  flour,  to  feed  them 
during  their  stay  at  the  agency. 

These  Indians  have  faithfully  observed  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  made 
with  them  in  1863,  and  since  my  last  annual  report  there  has  been  no  departure 
from  a  uniform  line  of  good  conduct. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  I  assembled  all  of  the  tribe  within  reach,  and  made  th  e 
annual  distribution  of  goods,  which  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  them,  and  they 
have  since  gone  to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  as  is  usual  with  them, 
preparatory  to  their  return  to  their  hunting  grounds  in  the  autumn. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  goods  distributed  this  summer 
were  those  which  arrived  last  year  after  the  departure  of  the  Indians  from  the 
agency,  and  the  goods  intended  for  the  distribution  of  1867  it  is  probable  will 
not  reach  here  until  too  late  to  be  given  out  before  the  summer  of  1868. 

Their  sanitary  condition  remams  good,  and  there  has  been  but  little  change 
in  their  numbers,  either  from  mortality  or  accessions  from  other  bands. 

From  careful  inquiry  among  them,  I  estimate  the  present  number  of  Washa- 
kees  tribe  at  about  2,000  souls,  being  an  increase  of  100  since  my  last  report. 

In  former  reports  I  have  recommended  the  setting  apart  of  a  reservation  for 
the  Shoshones  in  the  valley  of  Wind  river.  For  various  reasons  I  would  still 
urge  the  propriety  of  doing  so. 

The  abundance  of  nutritious  grasses,  in  connection  with  the  mild  winters, 
would  enable  them  to  subsist  their  stock  during  the  entire  year,  and  situated  in 
the  best  game  region  of  the  mountains,  they  could  furnish  themselves  with  an 
ample  supply  of  meat. 

Their  occupancy  of  the  valley,  with  suitable  protection  from  the  government, 
would  prevent  the  raiding  war  parties  of  Sioux  from  interfering  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mines  just  discovered  and  being  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  South 
Pass,  where,  within  a  few  days,  a  large  party  of  miners  were  driven  away  by  a 
Bmall  band  of  hostile  Indians,  after  three  or  more  of  their  number  had  been 
inhumanly  murdered. 

The  entire  range  of  country  west  from  the  South  Pass  to  the  Mormon  setUe- 
nents  on  Weber  river  is  almost  destitute  of  game,  and  while  these  friendly 
Indians  are  obliged,  during  the  summer  months,  to  subsist  on  the  small  game  of 
this  vast  area  of  sage  brush,  the  powerful  and  hostile  Sioux  are  roaming  unmo- 
lested over  the  beautiful  valleys  east  and  north  of  the  Wind  river  chain  of 
mountains,  with  grass  and  game  at  their  disposal,  which  enables  them  to  murder 
and  rob  with  impunity  the  soldiers  near  their  garrison,  the  almost  defenceless 
emigrant  crossing  the  plains  in  search  of  a  new  home,  and  the  hardy  miners 
who  are  toiling  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  which  constitute  the  base  of 
our  national  wealth. 

I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  mixed  bands  of  Bannacks  and  Sho- 
shones that  range  in  the  northern  part  of  Utah  and  the  southern  portion  of 
Montana,  to  whom  I  have  heretofore  referred. 

Although  holding  themselves  entirely  aloof  from  the  eastern  bands  of  Sho- 
shones in  regard  to  their  tribal  arrangements,  they  do,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection, accompany  each  other  to  their  hunting  grounds  east  of  the  Rocky  range, 
and  the  most  friendly  feeling  still  exists  between  them. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  these  Indians  have  abstained  from  any  act 
of  hostility  towards  the  whites  since  my  last  report.  They  accompanied 
Washakee  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  agency,  and  were  present  at  the  distribution 
of  goods  to  him. 
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In  view  of  thdr  friendly  relations  and  their  great  destitution,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  in  goods  and  $2,000  in  money  be  made 
annually  to  supply  their  wants  while  they  continue  friendly. 

Should  the  appropriation  be  made»  and  the  department  deem  it  advisable,  tbey 
could  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  this  agency. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  some  provision  be  made  for  the  erection  of  an 
agency  building  at  this  agency,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  trust  that  its  import- 
ance will  be  sufficient  excuse  for  urging  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  department. 
For  agency  purposes  I  am  now  using  one  of  the  buildings  erecteid  by  tiie 
military  department.  It  is  in  a  very  bad  condition  and  utterly  unfit  for  the  pio> 
tection  of  the  annuity  goods,  which  I  am  compelled  to  retain  for  more  than  six 
months  after  their  arrival. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LUTHER  MANN.  Jr.. 

United  States  Indian  Agent* 
Hon.  F.  H.  Head, 

Superintendent  Indian  AJairSf  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory. 


No.  45. 


Office  of  Superintendent  op  Indian  Affairs, 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  10, 1S67. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  report  made  by  Special 
Agent  Lewis  Simmons,  on  his  return  from  his  trip  in  search  of  Black  Hawk, 
the  hostile  Ute  chief.  By  reference  thereto  you  will  observe  that  he  was  unable 
to  accomplish  the  end  sought  for,  but  I  ^m  satisfied  from  his  report  and  from 
conversation  with  him  that  he  did  all  that  could  be  done,  acting  in  his  search 
upon  the  best  information  he  could  obtain.  A  person  unfamiliar  with  the  coun- 
try can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  reliable  informa- 
tion of  the  whereabouts,  and  of  finding  (unless  the  Indians  wish  it)  the  roving 
bands  of  Indians  scattered  through  the  vast  mountain  region  from  the  Black 
Hills  to  the  Pacific.  This  difficulty  will  doubtless  be  better  and  more  expan- 
sively illustrated  by  the  military  operations  during  the  present  summer  in  the 
department  of  the  Flatte  than  has  ever  before  been  done  in  our  history. 

At  once,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Simmons,  I  advised  him  of  the  contents  of  jour 
communication  of  the  23d  of  May  last. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  HEAD,  Superintendent. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  45J. 

Great  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah  Territory, 

July  9,  1367. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  20th  day  of  April  last,  pursuant 
to  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  April  19,  I  left  this  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring,  if  possible,  an  interview  with  the  hostile  chief,  Black  Hawk, 
and  inducing  him  to  meet  you,  and  refrain  from  further  depredations. 

At  Corn  creek,  160  miles  south  of  this  place,  I  had  an  interview  with  Hauoshi 
chief  of  the  Pah  Vants,  relative  to  my  proposed  business.  He  gave  me  every 
assistance  in  his  power,  and  infonned  me  that  from  his  latest  information  be 
believed  Black  Hawk  to  be  encamped  on  the  Colorado,  near  the  junction  of  the 
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Green  and  Grand  rivers.  I  then  proceeded  to  Cedar  City,  about  150  miles  south 
>of  Com  creek,  at  which  place,  and  at  Para  wan,  I  had  interviews  with  bands  of 
Pi-Ede  Indians,  all  of  whom  agreed  with  Hanosh  as  to  the  location  of  Black 
Hawk.  From  Cedar  City  I  went  easterly  along  the  Kanara  river  to  a  large 
valley,  sometimen  called  Bney's  valley,  which  is  east  of  any  settlements,  and 
where  I  assembled  about  200  Indians,  about  50  of  whom  were  warriors  belong- 
ing to  the  band  known  as  Buckskin  Mountain  Utes.  I  remained  several  days 
with  these  Indians,  to  whom  I  gave  the  greater  portion  of  the  presents  with 
which  you  had  furnished  me.  They  were,  at  first,  unwilling  to  accompany  me 
in  my  search  for  Black  Hawk,  stating  that  owing  to  some  of  their  number  hav- 
ing last  year  given  to  the  settlers  information  of  an  intended  raid  by  Black 
Hawk,  the  latter  was  greatly  enraged,  and  had  threatened  to  kill  any  of  the 
tribe  whom  he  could  find.  At  length,  however,  I  persuaded  three  of  the  best 
hunters  among  them  to  go  with  me  as  guides.  We  crossed  the  JVasatch  moun- 
tains without  a  trail  at  a  point  northeasterly  of  Buey's  valley,  and  came  upon  the 
Pired  river,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Colorado.  We  followed  this  to  its  junction 
with  the  Colorado,  and  proceeded  up  the  latter  stream  to  its  head,  it  being  formed 
by  tbe  junction  of  the  Green  and  Grand  rivers.  After  leaving  Buey's  vallev 
we  did  not  see  a  single  Indian,  or  any  sign  of  their  recent  presence,  although 
we  watched  therefor  with  the  greatest  care,  and  also  ascended  numerous  high 
peaks  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  country  around  to  watch  for  smoke 
from  their  camp-  fires.  We  were,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Black 
Hawk  had  left  the  region  where  I  had  expected,  from  the  best  attainable  inform- 
ation, to  find  him.  My  guides  and  other  Indians  had  told  me  that  he  was 
expecting  to  go  south  and  steal  cattle  from  some  of  the  small  settlements  on  the 
Bio  Virgin,  and  as  I  could  not  get  information  of  his  being  gone  in  any  other 
direction,  I  judged  it  most  probable  that  he  had  gone  upon  that  expedition.  We 
therefore  travelled  back,  down  the  Colorado,  until  we  had  reached  a  point  nearly 
east  of  St.  George,  where  we  crossed  the  Wasatch  mountains  by  Smith's  Pass, 
and  struck  the  Rio  Virgin  near  a  small  settlement  called  Pocketville.  Before 
reaching  this  point  my  Indian  guides  left  me,  returning  to  their  tribe.  On  reach- 
ing Pocketville  I  secured  some  Pi-Ede  guides,  with  whom  I  travelled  a  con- 
siderable distance,  both  up  and  down  the  Bio  Virgin,  (probably  about  100 
miles,)  visiting  several  Indian  camps',  but  being  entirely  unable  to  learn  any- 
thing regarding  Black  Hawk,  all  the  Indians  stating  that  he  had  not  been  seen 
or  heard  from  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  they  believed  him  to  be  east 
of  the  Colorado.  Taking  a  few  Indians  as  guides,  I  again  crossed  the  Wasatch 
mountains  and  proceeded  to  Fish  lake,  where  was  a  camp  of  Pi-Edes.  I  here 
obtained  the  first  definite  intelligence  of  Black  Hawk.  Two  of  the  Indians  here 
had  recently  returned  from  a  hunting  expedition,  during  which  they  had  visited 
Black  Hawk's  camp.  He  is  now  encamped  a  short  distance  east  of  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Elk  mountains,  and  directly  south  of  South  Park,  in  Colorado 
Territory.  He  has  with  him  about  60  men,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  Nava- 
ioes,  and  the  balance  renegades  from  various  bands  of  Utah  Indians.  A  small 
scouting  party  came  a  short  time  since  to  San  Pete  county,  in  this  Territory, 
where  they  killed  two  men  and  got  a  small  number  of  horses.  My  informants' 
further  stated  that  the  Navajoes  with  Black  Hawk  were  opposed  to  coming  to 
Utah  to  steal  horses,  claiming  that  they  could  get  them  nearer  and  with  less 
trouble  and  risk,  and  that  they  thought  it  doubtful  whether  Black  Hawk  would 
return  the  present  summer.  In  view  of  this  information  I  did  not  deem  it  best, 
at  least  without  further  instiuctions,  in  spending  more  time  in  searching  for  Black 
Hawk's  band.  To  reach  his  camp  would  involve  a  journey  of  upwaids  of  500 
miles,  through  a  country  almost  unexplored  save  by  trappers,  and  unsafe  unless 
with  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  well-armed  men.  I  therefore  travelled  northwest 
from  Fish  lake  until  striking  the  east  fork  of  the  Sevier  river,  which  I  followed 
until  reaching  the  settlements.     My  Pocketville  Indian  guides  accompanied ^e 
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to  Parawan,  where  I  gave  tbem  a  few  bushels  of  wheat,  being  unable  io  baj 
any  flour.  In  crossing  the  Wasatch  mountains,  the  hist  time,  we  were  obliged,, 
upon  the  summit,  to  travel  several  miles  over  snow  probably  averaging  10  feet  in 
depth.  The  sun  had  softened  the  snow  so  that  it  was  entirdy  impassable,  except 
from  about  midnight  until  sunrise,  when  a  crust  would  be  frozen  upon  whicb 
our  horses  could  travel.  While  thus  crossing  we  encountered  a  severe  storm  of 
snow  and  hail,  and  were  nearly  frozen.  I  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  resulted 
in  a  slight  attack  of  lung  fever,  rendering  me  unable  to  travel  for  ten  days.  Oq 
reaching  the  settlements  I  came  at  once  to  this  city,  where  I  arrived  on  Uie30th 
day  of  June. 

I  regret  extremely  that  I  was  not  able  to  accomplish  more  towards  eanying 
out  your  instructions,  but  at  the  same  time  feel  sure  that  nothing  more  cocld 
have  been  accomplished.  I  travelled  upwards  of  1,200  miles,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  roulQ  over  mountains  and  following  Indian  trails.  The  trip  was  made 
still  more  difficult  by  reason  of  the  high  waters,  the  mountain  streams  being 
much  swollen  and  difficult  to  cross. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

LEWIS  SIMMONS. 

Late  Special  Agent 

F.  H.  Hbad.  Esq , 

Superintenaeni  Indian  Affain, 


No.  46. 


Office  of  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Indian  Affairs,  Utah, 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  July  30,  1S67. 
Sir  :  I  observed  among  the  telegrams  published  in  our  papers  here,  an 
exceedingly  meagre  synopsis  of  your  report,  made  during  the  recent  special 
session  of  Congress,  relative  to  the  causes  of  the  present   Indian  war.    Wash- 
akee  and  the  other  principal  chiefs  of  the  Eastern  Shoshones  visited  me  a  few 
days  since,  and  I  had  a  conversation  with  them  relative  to  the  same  subject. 
I  write  you  regarding  this,  thinking  the  views  of  Washakee,  who   is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  sagacious,  honorable,  and  intelligent  Indian  among  the  undril- 
ized  tribes,  might  be  of  interest  to  you,  especially  as  they  would  seem  to  cor- 
roborate your  own,  in  every  particular.     Washakee  said  that  the  country  east 
from  the  Wind  river  mountains,  to  the  settled  portion  of  eastern  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  had  always  been  claimed  by  four  principal  Indian  tribes — ^the  Sioux, 
Arapahoes,  Gheyennes,  and  Grows.     That  it  was  a  country  abounding  in  game, 
thus  furnishing  to  the  Indians  an  abundance  of  food  as  well  as  large  quantities 
of  surplus  robes,  skins  and  furs,  by  the  sale  of  which  they  were  made  compara- 
tively wealthy.     That  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  region  were  contented  and 
entertained  towards  the  whites  the  most  friendly  feeling  until  the  opening  of 
what  is  usually  known  as  the  Powder  river  route  to  Montana,  a  road  leaving 
the  old  express  route  near  Fort  Laramie  and  passing  by  a  circuitous  course  to 
Virginia  Gity.     That  all  the  Indians  objected  strongly  to  the  opening  of  this 
road,  knowing  by  experience  that  the  game  would,  in  consequence,  soon  disap- 
pear, but  did  not  commence  hostilities  at  once,  since  they  were  informed  by  the 
whites  that  there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  go  to  the  gold  mines  of  Mon- 
tana.    That  they  soon  found  this  was  not  true ;  that  but  few  people  passed 
over  the  road,  but  that  forts  were  built,  soldiers  sent  out  to  pr6tectthe  road,  and 
trains  were  often  passing,  but  onlv  to  carry  supplies  to  th^  troops.    That  the 
soldiers,  too,  gave  the  Indians  whiskey,  seduced  from  them  numbers  of  their 
squaws,  and  otherwise  maltreated  them.    And   after  mature  deliberation  the 
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Indiana  were  satiBfied  that  the  road  was  only  made  to  afford  employment  to  the 
soldiers  and  to  destroy  their  game ;  that  they  must  starve  after  a  few  years 
with  the  disappearance  of  their  game,  and  that  it  was  as  well  to  die  fighting  as 
by  starvation.  They  had  accordingly  all  taken  np  arms,  resolved  to  drive  out 
the  whites  from  their  conntry  or  perish  in  the  endeavor.  I  asked  Washakee  if 
^he  white  traders  had,  by  their  conduct,  in  any  way  aided  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  He  replied  that  they  had  not ;  that  the  regular  traders,  licensed  by 
the  government,  were  nearly  always  good  men,  since  they  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Great  Father,  but  that  there  were  great  numbers  of  white  men, 
thieves  and  murderers,  who  were  outlaws  because  of  their  crimes,  who  had 
taken  np  their  residences  among  the  Indians,  and  were  always  inciting  them  to 
outrages ;  often  leading  in  their  stealing  raids. 

The  views  of  Washakee,  although  somewhat  crude  as  to  the  reason  for  keep« 
ing  open  the  road,  are  in  most  respects  entirely  correct,  and  are  the  views  of  ul 
disinterested  men  familiar  with  the  suhject.  What  is  known  as  the  Powder 
river  road  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  expensive  humbugs  of  the  day. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  this  road  and  its  opening  secured  by  certain 
speculators,  owning;  or  expecting  to  own  certain  lucrative  toll-bridges,  roads 
and  ferries  thereon.  It  was  claimed  to  be  many  hundreds  of  miles  shorter  than 
the  road  via  Fort  Bridger.  I  have  however  myself  conversed  with  numbers  of 
freighters  who  have  passed  over  the  road,  and  without  an  exception  they  have 
stated  that  they  would  never  go  by  that  route  again ;  that  although  on  a  map 
it  would  appear  shorter  than  the  route  via  this  city,  yet  that,  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  detours,  they  believed  it  actually  longer,  and  that  it  was  a  worse  road 
in  every  respect,  especially  as  it  regards  wood,  water,  grass,  and  streams  diffi- 
cult to  cross. 

These  reasons  would  of  themselves  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  route,  but  it  was  at  this  time  found  that  the  Missouri  river,  contrary 
to  ancient  theories,  was  navigable  for  light-draught  steamboats.  For  the  last 
two  years  all  freight  for  Montana  from  the  States  has  gone  by  the  Missouri 
river.  Had  the  Powder  river  road,  therefore,  been  all  that  was  at  first  claimed 
for  it,  it  would  have  been  abandoned  by  freighters,  since  freight  could  be  taken 
by  steamboat  to  Montana,  profitably,  at  six  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  while  laud 
transportation  would  cost  about  three  times  such  rates.  In  view  of  above  facts 
it  has  at  all  times  seemed  to  me  most  singular  that  the  government  should  per- 
sist in  keeping  troops  along  a  road  abandoned  by  all  freighters  and  emigrants, 
when  the  result  of  such  a  course,  unless  the  Indians  were  induced  to  cede  the  right 
of  Way,  could  not  fail  to  be  an  Indian  war.  I  think  it  would  be  within  bounds 
to  say  that  every  pound  of  freight  taken  over  the  Powder  river  road  for  the 
past  two  years  has  cost  the  government  already  at  least  $1,000,  and  the 
expense  would  seem  to  be  but  commenced. 

Many  of  the  Indians  within  the  superin tendency,  in  the  hunting  expeditions, 
meet  and  converse  with  the  hostile  Indians.  From  their  statements  I  feel 
entirely  certain  that  if  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  Indian  country,  and 
a  treaty  made  with  the  hostile  Indians,  guaranteeing  them  the  occupation  of  the 
territory  cut  by  the  Powder  river  road,  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  peace  could 
be  at  once  restored  and  kept.  It  has  been  the  correct  theorv  of  our  govern- 
ment that  since  the  Indians  do  not  make  the  highest  use  of  the  soil,  we  may 
take  it  from  them  after  reasonable  compensation,  as  fast  as  the  same  is  needed 
for  settlement.  There  is  not,  however,  in  all  the  vast  region  cut  by  the  Powder 
river  road,  and  now  occupied  by  troops,  a  single  settler  or  white  person,  other 
than  the  hangers-ou  of  the  army.  No  person,  save  the  pure-minaed,  patriotic 
army  contractors,  would  be  injured  by  such  abandonment.  The  many  expenses 
for  a  single  week  would  be  sufficient  to  perpetually  tranquillize  the  hostile 
tribes.  At  the  expiration  of  10  or  15  years,  were  it  deemed  advisable  to  open  the 
country  for  settlement;  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  Indiaiis  accord- 
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inglj,  either  by  setting  apart  certain  portions  as  reservations,  or  by  removing 
them  to  some  suitable  portion  of  our  territory  between  Montana  and  Alaska. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  HEAD,  SuperinteneUiU. 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  47. 


Officb  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Utah, 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  July  25,  1867. 

Sir:  On  the  17th  of  October  last,  I  received  from  the  commissioner  a  com* 
munication  bearing  date  of  September  24,  enclosing;  copy  of  letter  from  N.  P. 
Hall  to  the  acting  governor  of  Montana  relative  to  certain  bands  of  Bannacks 
and  Shoshones,  and  instructing  to  direct  Agent  Mann  to  procure,  throogfa 
Washakee,  all  accessible  information  regarding  such  Indians. 

At  the  time  of  the  reception  of  such  instructions,  Washakee  and  all  his  prin* 
cipal  men  had  started  on  their  annual  buffalo  hunt,  and  could  not  readily  be 
reached.  At  once,  on  their  return,  about  two  months  since,  I  transmitted  to 
Agent  Mann  copies  of  the  correspondence  above  referred  to,  and  have  jo^t 
received  his  report,  which  is  herewith  transmitted.  Washakee  and  several 
hundred  of  his  principal  men  visited  me  a  few  days  since,  and  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  them  relative  to  the  same  subject,  from  which  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Indians  in  question  are  the  same  bands  usually  known  as  the  "  mixed  *  or 
"  broken  bands  of  Bannacks  and  Shoshones,"  with  whom  the  late  governor 
Doty  made  a  treaty  at  Soda  Springs,  October  14,  1863. 

From  the  best  information  I  can  get,  I  judge  their  number  to  be  about  2,500; 
of  whom  about  1,500  are  Shoshones  and  the  balance  Bannacks.  They  live 
and  wander  about  together,  and  intermarry. 

The  treaty  made  as  above  seems  scarcely  reconcilable  with  justice  to  the 
Shoshones.  Treaties  were  made  July  2  and  July  30,  1863,  with  the 
eastern  and  northwestern  bands  of  Shoshones,  providing  for  annuities  of 
$10,000  and  $5,000,  respectively.  By  the  treaty  of  October  14,  1863,  at 
Soda  Springs,  it  is  provided  that  the  mixed  bands  shall  share  in  the  annuities 
of  the  Shoshones,  which  in  effect  is  a  reduction  of  the  Shoshone  annuities 
below  the  amount  agreed  to  be  paid  them,  without  their  consent. 

The  mixed  bands  have  faithfully  observed  th^eir  treaty,  and  I  invited,  list 
fall,  a  portion  of  their  number  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  annuities  of 
the  northwestern  Shoshones.  I  have  also,  during  the  past  quarter,  made 
them  presents  of  ^oods  and  provisions  to  the  value  of  about  $2,000.  I  sug- 
gested to  Agent  Mann  to  let  a  portion  of  the  tribe  who  were  with  Washakee 
participate  in  the  Eastern  Shoshones'  annuities,  but,  from  the  report  enclosed, 
Washakee  evidently  and  sensibly  objected  to  such  arrangement. 

In  my  estimate  for  the  coming  year  I  shall  include  an  item  of  $5,000  as  being 
justly  due  the  mixed  bands,  under  treaty  stipulations,  and  trust  such  sugges* 
tion  may  be  favorably  considered  by  yourself  and  by  Congress. 

These  Indians,  to  the  number  of  nearly  2,500,  have  been  for  the  past  three 
or  four  months  in  northeastern  Utah,  scattereid  along  the  Bear  river  and  through 
Cache  and  Bear  Lake  valleys.  They  spend  about  seven  or  eight  months  ia 
each  year  within  this  superintendency,  and  the  balance  of  their  time  in  soath- 
em  Idaho,  where  game  is  more  abundant  during  the  winter  months. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  HEAD,  SuperintenJinf. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Afairt, 
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No.  48. 

Fort  Bridgrr  Agency, 

Utah  Territory,  July  15,  1867. 

S(R  :  Tour  communication  of  June  3,  in  regard  to  the  mixed  bands  of  Indians 
who  range  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  Galitan,  Madison,  Snake, 
and  Green  rivers,  around  Bannack  and  Boise,  frequently,  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  was  duly  received.  According  to  your  request,  I  have  had  conversations 
with  Washakee  and  other  headmen  of  the  eastern  bands  of  Shoshones,  also 
with  Tabjee,  the  chief  of  the  Bannacks,  and  find  that  there  does  exist  a  very 
large  band  of  Bannacks,  numbering  more  than  100  lodges  ;  I  also  ^nd  a  few 
lodges  of  Shoshones  with  them.  There  also  exists  another  band  of  Too-roo- 
reka,  or  Sheep- eaters,  a  branch  of  the  Shoshones,  who  live  almost  entirely  in 
the  mountains,  and  very  seldom  visit  the  white  settlements.  The  last-named 
band  speak  the  Shoshone  dialect ;  the  former  have  a  dialect  of  their  own.  All 
of  these  Indians  are  very  poor,  and  require  the  fostering  hand  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  very  friendly,  and  desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  whom  they  meet.  Large  numbers  of  Bannacks  visit  this  agency 
every  year.  More  than  fifty  of  their  lodges  were  present  at  the  distribution,  to 
the  eastern  band  of  Shoshones,  of  their  annuities  this  year.  I  made  a  request 
of  Washakee  for  them  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  their  goods,  but  he 
peremptorily  refused. 

I  also  held  a  long  conversation  with  the  chief,  Tahjee.  He  informed  me  that 
bis  Indians  feel  very  much  hurt  to  think  that  the  Great  Father  had  not  made 
them  presents,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  all  the  Indians  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded  were  receiving  goods  every  year.  They  claim  that  they  are  good 
Indians,  and  that  the  government  ought  to,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  country 
bas  been  settled  with  the  whites,  give  them  a  fair  compensation  for  their  loss. 
The  settlements  of  Boise,  Beaverhead,  Bannack,  and  Virginia  City,  have  driven 
them  to  seek  for  other  hunting  grounds,  and  they  are  compelled  to  travel  a  long 
distance,  and  that  too,  in  an  enemy's  country,  where  they  are  liable  to  lose  their 
borses,  the  otily  wealth  they  possess.  They  informed  me  that  they  lost  sixty 
bead  last  winter. 

I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  some  provision  be  made  for  them  in 
tbe  future. 

LUTHER  MANN,  Jr., 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  F.  H.  Head, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Salt  Lake  City,  U,  T, 


NEW  MEXICO  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  49. 

Officb  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  August  24,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  this  as  my  second  annual  report.  My  last  annual  report,  made  up  by 
actual  observation  and  inspection  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  within  my 
Buperintendency,  and  upon  which  I  spent  much  time  and  labor,  met  with  fiuch 
poor  favor  at  the  hands  of  your  predecessor,  that  I  feel  little  encouragement  or 
inclination  in  my  present  poor  state  of  health  to  spend  much  time  and  labor  upon 
this,  although  that  report  contained  my  views  and  those  of  a  great  majority  of 
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ihiB  people  (as  evinced  bj  the  unanimoas  indorsement  of  the  legislature  of  this 
Territorj)  with  reference  to  the  proper  Indian  policj  to  be  pursued ;  yet  it  was 
mutilated  and  published  hj  Ex-Oommtssioner  Cooley  in  garbled  and  disjointed 
extracts,  and  the  views  I  entertained  were  utterlv  ignored,  and  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Graves,  who  never  visited  but  one  tribe  of  Indians  in  this  Territory,  sab- 
Btituted  in  their  stead. 

Navajos. — With  regard  to  the  Navajos  the  Hon.  Ex-Gommissioner  Cooly 
recommends  ''  that  the  Bosque  Redondo  be  decided  upon  as  a  permanent  reser- 
vation by  the  government  for  these  Indians,  and  then,  after  the  large  expenditure 
recommended  by  Mr.  J.  R.Graves  shall  have  been  made  for  a  single  year,  the  amount 
annually  necessary  is  expected  to  decrease  in  a  very  rapid  ratio,  and  he  prophecies 
that  the  reservation  will  be  a  success.     I  thought  otherwise,  and  recommended  to 
the  contrary,  and  prophecied  that  in  the  end  it  would  prove  a  failure.     It  has 
proved  so  already.    The  soil  is  cold,  and  the  alkali  in  the  water  destroys  it 
The  com  crop  this  year  is  a  total  failure.     Last  year  3,000  bushels  only  was 
raised  on  3,000  acres,  and  year  before  last  six  thousand  bushels ;  continiially 
growing  worse  instead  of  better.    The  self-sustaining  properties  of  the  soil  are 
all  gone.    The  Indians  now  dig  up  the  muskite  root  for  wood,  and  carry  it  upon 
their  galled  and  lacerated  backs  for  12  miles.     The  present  agent  now  asserts 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  recommends  an  estimate  for  funds  to  furnish 
conveyance  for  wood  for  8,000  Indians,  to  be  hauled  or  packed  12  miles.    The 
wood  for  the  garrison  is  hauled  from  40  to  50  miles,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$75,000  dollars  per  year.    The  water  is  black  and  brackish,  scarcely  bearable 
to  the  taste,  and  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  unhealthy,  because  one-fourth  of  their 
population  have  been  swept  off  by  disease,  which  they  attribute  mainly  to  the 
effects  of  the  water.    What  a  beautiful  selection  is  this  for  a  reservation.     It  has 
cost  the  government  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  sooner  it  is  abandoned  and  the 
Indians  removed  the  better.    I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  there  was  a  specu- 
lation at  the  bottom  of  it.    To  say  the  least,  it  was  certainly  a  very  unfortunate 
selection,  and  an  enormous  expense  upon  the  government,  costing,  as  I  verily 
believe,  from  first  to  last,  over  $10,000,000.    Think  of  it.    Do  you  expect  aa 
Indian  to  be  satisfied  and  contented  deprived  of  the  common  comforts  of  life, 
without  which  a  white  man  would  not  be  contented  anwyhere  ?    Would  any 
sensible  man  select  a  spot  for  a  reservation  for  8,000  Indians  where  the  water 
is  scarcely  bearable ;  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  cold,  and  where  the  muskite 
roots,  12  miles  distant,  are  the  only  wood  for  the  Indians  to  use.    In  the  selec- 
tion of  a  reservation  you  must  Jiave  good  wood,  good  soil,  and  good  water ; 
these  are  three  essentials,  without  all  or  either  of  which  everv  reservation  must,  in 
the  end,  prove  a  failure.     This  reservation  has  neither  of  these  qualifications, 
which  alone  are  calculated  to  give  content  and  satisfaction  to  the  human  heart 
and  mind.     Besides  all  this,  I  care  not  what  any  man  may  say  to  the  oontmyy 
these  Indians  are  all  dissatisfied,  and  that  dissatisfaction  is  universal.    They 
remain  there  on  that  reservation  to-day  bv  force.     Free  them  from  military 
control  and  fear  and  thev  would  leap  therefrom  as  the  bird  from  its  open  care. 
They  will  never  work  there  with  anv  heart,  and  never  have  done  so,  and  toe 
idea  of  keeping  these  wild  brutes  of  the  forrest,  if  you  call  them  not  human 
beings,  subjected  to  such  torture  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age  we  live  in  and  to  the 
government  we  support.     No  matter  how  much  these  Indians  may  be  taof^t 
the  arts  of  peace,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  manufacture ;  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful they  may  be  in  supporting  and  maintaining  themselves ;  no  matter  how 
civilized  and  Christianized  they  may  become,  if  they  remain  on  this  reservatioQ 
thev  must  always  be  held  there  by  force,  and  not  from  choice.    0 !  let  them 
go  back,  or  take  them  to  where  they  can  have  eood  cool  water  to  drink,  wood 
plenty  to  keep  them  from  freezing  to  death,  and  wnere  die  soil  will  prodooe  oosie^ 
thing  for  them  to  eat,  and  place  them,  at  some  future  day,  in  an  inaependeot  aad 
ftelf-sustaining  position,  honored  among  men,  and  an  honor  to  the  government  we 
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live  nnder,  for  haying  raieed  them  from  their  present  condition  to  one  far  better. 
The  removal  of  these  Indians,  however,  is  objected  to  becaase  so  mnch  has 
already  been  expended  there  by  the  military  in  baildings,  &c.;  but  let  a  proper 
selection  be  made,  where  bailding  materials  are  plenty  and  convenient,  and  the 
amount  expended  for  fuel  alone  in  two  years  at  the  Bosque  would  replace  all 
the  buildings.  It  may  also  be  found  desirable  to  keep  up  the  post  and  set  apart 
this  reservation  for  some  smaller,  and  not  agricultural,  band  of  Indians.  As  to 
the  cost  of  removal,  these  Indians  can  be  removed  at  a  very  little  extra  expense, 
if  any  more,  than  it  costs  to  feed  them  daily  by  giving  them  their  entire  ration 
in  beef,  which  would  cost  no  transportation,  but  be  driven  along  and  fed  to 
them  as  they  go.  Where  shall  they  be  taken,  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. 

In  consideration  of  which  I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  that  either 
they  must  be  located  in  their  own  country  on  three  or  four  reservations,  because 
there  is  no  sufficient  spot  of  land  there  to  place  them  all  upon  one,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Maxwell  grant,  40  by  60  miles,  at  $250,000,  or  else  take  them  south 
of  Fort  Stanton  and  east  of  the  Sacramento  mountains,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Pecos,  but  next  to  the  mountains  for  timber,  and  on  the  Bio  Feliz  or 
Rio  Fenasco  for  water.  These  are  the  only  three  suitable  and  desirable  locations 
known  to  me  at  present,  and  it  is  for  your  department  to  decide  which  is  the 
best  and  most  desirable,  or  whether  they  shall  be  removed  at  all. 

Capote  and  Webinoche  Utahs  at  Abi^uiu, — The  condition  of  the  Utahs  at 
the  Abiqaiu  agency  is  fully  represented  by  the  report  of  Agent  Amey,  and  is  in 
no  wise  changed  from  that  as  represented  in  my  last  annual  report.  They  have 
all  been  peaceable  during  the  past  year,  and  whilst  other  Indians  have  been  at 
war  they  seem  to  have  put  themselves  upon  their  good  behavior,  which  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  their  great  success,  in  the  chase  and  hunt,  which,  together 
with  what  has  been  supplied  them  by  the  government,  has  given  them  ample 
to  live  upon.  I  respectfully  recommend,  as  before,  that  they  be  placed  as  soon 
as  possible  on  a  reservation  on  the  San  Juan  or  Rio  Los  Animos,  and  that  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  be  made  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  other  purposes 
enumerated  in  Agent  Amey's  report. 

Utahs  and  Apaches  of  the  Cimarron. — The  Utahs  and  Apaches  at  the  Cim- 
arron have  also  remained  quiet  and  peaceable,  committing  no  aepredations  what- 
ever that  have  been  reported  to  their  agent,  who  is  the  only  proper  person  to  whom 
such  reports  should  be  made.  These  Indians  have  been  fed  by  the  military  ever 
since  last  September,  because  ex-Commissioner  Cooley  forbid  their  being  fed  by 
the  Indian  department  to  the  extent  of  $500  per  month,  as  I  had  authorized, 
and  upon  his  disapproval  of  my  action  I  stopped  feeding,  and  they  besan  to  steaL 
General  Carleton  saying  (which  is  a  fact)  *'  that  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  them  than 
it  was  to  fight  them,"  authorized  their  being  fed  over  $3,000  per  month,  instead 
of  $*'>00  per  month,  which  gave  satisfaction  at  that  time.  I  would  respectfully 
recommend,  in  behalf  of  these  Indians,  the  purchase  of  the  Maxwell  grant,  and 
then  they  could  be  made  in  less  than  one  year  self-sustaining.  There  is  no  use 
in  avoiding  the  issue.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  removing  them  elsewhere ;  they 
would  resist  to  the  last  extremity,  and  four  times  the  cost  of  the  grant,  $250,000, 
would  be  spent  in  less  than  one  year  in  fighting  to  remove  them.  This  is  a  tract  of 
land  40  by  60  miles,  and  containing  about  1,500,000  acres,  (about  16  cents  per 
acre.)  There  are  from  3,000  to  5,000  acres  now  under  cultivation,  well  watered, 
with  a  good  system  ofirrigation,  good  stone  water-mill  costing  $50,000,  a  good 
saw-mill  and  a  bam  which  cost  $10,000,  good  dwelling,  storehouse,  and  other  out- 
buildings suitable  for  agency  purposes,  good  water  and  abundant,  and  wood  and 
timber  handy  and  enough  to  last  for  years.  Colonel  Carson  says  that  the 
improvements  alone  cost  more  than  half  the  amount  asked,  which,  if  deducted, 
would  reduce  the  land  to  less  than  eight  cents  per  acre,  which  would  make  it 
quite  a  speculation  to  the  government,  independent  of  getting  the  most  desirable 
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location  for  these  Indians.  It  certainly  would  be  preferable,  if  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  could  be  obtained,  to  locate  these  Jacarilla  Apaches  south  of  Fort  Stan- 
ton with  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  and  Utahs  with  the  Capote  and  Webinoche 
Utahs,  on  the  San  Juan  or  Rio  Los  Animos;-and  then,  if  deemed  desirable,  this 
grant  could  be  purchased  for  the  Navajoes.  But  from  repeated  recent  talks  with 
the  chiefs  of  both  bands,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  never  leave  the  region  of 
country  they  now  inhabit  without  a  most  desperate  struggle,  and  a  war  with 
them  would  doubtless  also  involve  the  Utahs  of  the  San  Juan  and  thoee  of  Colo- 
rado in  the  same  contest,  and  it  would  cost  the  government  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  grant.  This  purchase  will  also  save  the  trouble  and  expense,  and  war- 
fare, necessarily  incurred  in  removing  these  Indians  elsewhere.  If  this  grant  is 
not  purchased  for  these  Indians  they  will,  if  fed  by  the  Indian  department, 
require  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  provisions,  $8,000  for  goods  as  presents, 
and  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  agency  buildings  there,  as  explained  in 
Agent  Dennison's  report,  $3,000  will  be  required  for  agency  buildings,  if  any 
place  can  be  obtained  in  tbat  region  to  place  one  on.  The  old  agency  building 
was  built  on  land  leased  from  L.  B.  Maxwell,  whose  grant  covers  all  the  region 
of  country  thereabouts.  The  above  estimate  for  provisions  is  about  one-half  of 
what  it  is  costing  to  feed  these  Indians  through  the  military,  and  I  am  satisfied 
if  that  appropriation  is  made  that  I  willsee  that  they  are  fed  on  it  satisfactorily, 
otherwise  the  military  had  better  keep  feeding  them  at  an  expense  of  not  less 
that  $40,000  per  annum. 

Mescalero  Apaches, — With  regard  to  the  Mescalero  Apaches  there  is  no  change 
whatever  in  their  status  since  last  year.  My  views  are  the  same  now  as  then  ; 
and  what  I  then  reported  in  my  annual  report  I  have  only  now  to  reiterate,  and 
respectfully  refer  you  with  regard  thereto  to  Commissioner's  report  for  1866, 
page  144.  My  views  as  to  numbers,  inclination  to  make  peace,  settle  down  oo 
a  reservation,  and  my  recommendations  with  reference  thereto,  and  as  to  the 
appropriations  required,  are  identically  the  same  as  last  year.  And  whereas  no 
action  was  had  by  the  last  Congress  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  me 
to  repeat  the  same. 

Little  is  known  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches  since  they  left  the  reservation  of 
the  Bosque  Redondo,  where  the  most  of  them  had  been  located  with  the  Nava- 
joes.    They  were  unable  to  agree  with  the  Navajoes,  and  were  therefore  dissat- 
isfied and  left  at  night  in  a  body,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1865,  ever  since 
which  time  they  have  been  committing  depredations  upon  the  settlements,  and 
some  murders.     When  not  in  the  mountains,  south  of  Fort  Stanton,  (their  native 
country,)  they  range  between  that  and  Los  Vegas  in  search  of  booty.     Their 
agent,  Lorenzo  Labadi,  says  *'  they  number  about  525  souls,  and  that  he  has 
no  doubt  but  that  he  can  prevail  on  them  to  settle  on  a  reservation  which  might 
be  selected  for  them  south  of  Forth  Stanton,  and  to  live  at  peace  with  the  inhab- 
itants, but  he  does  not  think  they  can  ever  be  induced  to  return  to  the  Bosque 
Redondo."     I  would  therefore  recommend  that  these  Indians  be  located  on  a 
reservation  south  of  Fort  Stanton,  in  the  selection  of  which  I  would  suggest  that 
their  wishes  be  consulted,  and  that  the  Jacarilla  Apaches,  if  they  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  leave  the  Cimarron,  be  placed  on  the  same  reservation ;  for  these 
two  tribes  are  intermarried,  and  are  in  fact  one  and  the  same  people,  in  langpiage, 
character,  and  habits.     Also  I  would  recommend  that  Fort  Stanton  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  the  garrison  be  removed  to  said  reservation,  and  a  military  post 
established  thereon  for  the  security  of  the  agent,  the  protection  of  the  public  prop- 
erty, and  for  the  control  and  govemijient  of  these  Indians,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  object  a  suitable  appropriation  will  also  be  required.     For  the 
permanent  settlement  of  Mescalero  Apaches  I  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$4,500  worth  of  goods  and  presents ;  $6,000  for  provisions  ;  $750  for  agricul- 
tural implements  ;  $2,750  for  removal  and  location ;  $3,500  for  agency  baild- 
ings  ;  total,  $17,500  ;  and  I  think  that  in  three  years  they  will  be  self-sustaining 
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and  need  nd  farther  appropriation,  excepting  for  goods   and  agricaltural 
implements. 

Mimbres  and  Mogoll  Crila  Apachei, — The  status,  condition  and  wants  of  the 
Mimhres  and  Mogollon  hands  of  Gila  Apaches  is  also  the  same  as  at  the  date  of 
my  last  annual  report,  and  my  recommendation  with  reference  to  them  the  same. 
As  that  part  of  my  last  report  in  reference  to  these  Indians  was  not  published,  I 
here  reproduce  the  same,  hoping  for  some  action  on  the  subject  during  the  coming 
session  of  Congress.  These  are  the  same  Indians  which  were  formerly  under 
the  authority  and  control  of  Agent  M.  Steck.  They  embrace  the  Mimbres  and 
Mogollon  bands.  They  have  been  for  the  last  four  years,  ever  since  the  Texas 
invasion,  in  open  hoetility  against  the  people  and  against  the  government,  and 
have  been  continually  committing  depredations  and  murders  throughout  the 
southwestern  portion  of  this  Territory.  Even  now  scarcely  a  week  or  a  day 
passes  but  some  one  is  the  victim  of  their  eavage  ferocity.  In  1861  or  1862  they 
commenced  their  warfare  against  the  whites,  and  have  continued  in  open  hos- 
tility ever  since.  They  then  broke  up  the  settlements  upon  the  Mimbres,  mur* 
dered  and  scalped  the  settlers  who  were  unable  to  escape  their  vengeance  by 
flight  to  places  of  safety  in  densely  populated  sections  of  the  country.  They 
drove  off  the  miners  and  farmers  from  their  mines  and  homes,  and  all  that  region 
of  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pinos  Altos,  where  rich  and  valuable  mines 
were  successfully  worked,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  in  the 
known  world  for  copp'er,  silver,  and  gold,  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
savage  and  unreleilting  warfare  waged  against  its  inhabitants  by  these  Gila 
Apache  Indians.  And  now  that  the  miners  are  again  attracted  by  the  richness 
of^ these  mineral  deposits  and  are  rushing  thither  in  great  numbers,  the  military 
commander  of  this  district  has  established  for  their  protection  a  new  post  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pinos  Altos,  which  is  called  Fort  Bayard,  and  the  question 
again  comes  up,  what  shall  be  done  with  these  Mimbres  and  Mogollon  Apaches, 
the  other  of  the  Gila  Apaches  being  in  Arizona  ?  We  must  either  institute  and 
carry  on  a  vigorous  campaign  against  them,  punishing  them  most  severely,  and 
make  them  feel  the  power  and  strength  of  the  government,  until  they  are  willing 
to  submit  to  its  authority  and  respect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  people,  or 
else  we  must  treat  with  them  and  prevail  upon  them  by  peaceable  means  to  set- 
tie  on  their  old  reservation  or  a  new  one,  cultivate  the  soil  and  keep  the  peace. 
Which  is  preferable  ?  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  even  with  the  untutored  sav- 
age, "  the  heart  must  leap  kindly  back  to  kindness."  Kindness  is  better  than 
cruelty,  and  persuasion  is  better  than  force.  Let  us  treat  with  them,  and  then 
if  we  fail  it  is  time  enough  to  resort  to  the  harsher  remedy. 

I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  Governor  Mitchell,  Doctor  Steck, 
(the  formi^r  agent,  who  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  he  can  prevail  upon 
them  by  peaceable  means  to  locate  on  a  reservation  and  keep  the  peace,)  and 
myself  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  treat  with  them,  and  get  them  settled 
down  either  on  their  old  reservation  or  a  new  one,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
your  department,  and  that  an  appropriation  suitable  be  made  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object.  For  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Mimbres  and  Mogol- 
lon Apaches  I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  provisions,  $7,000 
for  goods,  $2,000  for  agricultural  implements,  and  $3,000  for  agency  buildings ; 
and  have  no  doubt  that  in  less  than  three  years  they  will  be  enabled  to  raise  all 
the  grain  needed  for  their  own  bread,  and  after  that  only  an  appropriation  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  agricultural  implements  would  be  necessary. 

Pmeblo  Indians. — llie  Pueblos,  I  am  sony,  are  in  a  far  worse  condition  than 
laat  year,  owing  to  the  recent  decision  of  Judge  Slough  that  chev  are  citizens, 
and  not  Indians,  and  consequently  can  vote,  bold  office,  sue  and  be  sued,  and 
that  their  lands  were  patented  to  them  and  their  successors  and  assigns  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  that  they  can  sell  and  alienate  them  whenever 
and  to  whomsoever  they  please. 
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In  consequence  of  which  decision  (that  tbej  are  citizen  Indians ;  I  doubt  noft 
it  will  be  reversed)  they  have  become  unsettled,  their  heads  have  been  tamedt 
and  they  have  been  moved  off  from  their  moorings,  and  Mexicans,  Americans, 
and  land-sharks,  supposing  that  the  decision  will  stand  and  be  confirmed,  are 
trying  to  barter  or  buy  their  lands  for  little  or  nothing,  and  in  some  instances 
whole  pueblo  grants  are  struck  for.    If  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  yoa  may 

fmblish  herewith  my  instructions  to  Agent  Ward  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  their 
ands,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  peons  among  themselves.  I  regret 
that  my  recommendations  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  last  Congress,  and 
then  this  decision  would  probably  never  have  been  made.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  state  with  regard  to  these  Indians,  but  to  renew  my  recommendations  of 
last  year,  as  nothing  was  done  with  regard  thereto,  hoping  that  some  action  may 
be  had  by  Congress  in  favor  of  these  Uie  best  and  most  civilized  of  Indiana.  I 
recommend  respectfully  that  the  law  passed  by  the  territorial  legislature  allow- 
ing the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  Pueblo  Indians  be  repealed  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  that  such  sale  be  absolutely  forbidden.  I  also  recommend  that 
by  act  of  Congress  all  suits  against  these  Indians  shall  be  brought  only  in  the 
United  States  district  court  instead  of  being  permitted  to  be  brought  before  the 
alcaldes,  (justices  of  the  peace,)  because  these  Indians  are  continually  imposed 
upon  and  harassed  by  vexatious  prosecutions  brought  before  said  alcaldes,  who 
always  decide  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  and  against  the  Indian,  no  matter  bov 
meritorious  may  be  the  case  of  the  latter ;  also  I  recommend  that  by  act  of 
Congress  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  to  these  Pueblo  Indians  be  absolntdj 
forbidden,  and  that  all  sales  heretofore  made  be  declared  null  and  void ;  and 
that  all  Mexicans  or  Americans  occupying,  claiming,  or  cultivating  said  UaA 
be  required  to  abandon  and  give  up  the  same  to  these  Pueblos,  the  only  ri^htfal 
and  legitimate  owners  thereof,  and  that  some  provision  be  made  in  said  act  £ar 
reimbursing  the  amount  actually  paid  by  those  purchasing  said  lands  under  the 
supposition  and  impression  that  the  Indians  had  a  legitimate  right  to  sell  the 
same.  I  make  this  recommendation  because  on  many  of  these  pueblos  they 
have  sold  most  of  their  best  lands,  or  they  are  occupied  by  those  having  do 
shadow  of  title.  The  passage  of  these  acts  by  Congress  is  absolutely  neoessaiy 
for  the  protection  of  the  monds  and  rights  of  these  Indians,  and  for  the  prefer 
vation  of  their  lands  for  their  own  use,  benefit,  and  support.  In  addition,  I 
respectfully  recommend  and  urge  upon  your  favorable  consideration  the  pn>- 
priety,  humanity,  and  justice  of  making  an  appropriation  of  at  l^ast  $20,000  fsr 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  and  for  tne  establishment  of  schools  for 
their  benefit 

These  are  the  most  peaceable,  honest,  kind-hearted,  well-behaved,  indostriow 
and  christianized  Indians  upon  the  continent,  and  are  highly  deserving  of  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government ;  but  notwithstanding  they  have  deserved  so 
much  from  the  government  they  have  had  but  little  less  than  $25,000  since  the 
acquirement  of  this  territory. 

Comanche*. — Last  year  on  my  arrival  here  I  found  that  an  unrestrained  eoflft- 
merce  was  being  carried  on  between  the  Comanches  and  the  Mexicans,  and  that 
thousands  of  cattle  stolen  by  the  Comanches  from  the  peopls  of  Texas  were 
being  traded  for  by  Mexicans  having  trade  permits  from  General  Garleton  and 
from  my  predecessor ;  in  fact  the  territory  was  filled  with  Texas  cattle.  Bdieviqg 
it  to  be  very  unjust  to  the  citizens  of  a  neighboring  State  to  encourage  snch  a 
trade,  and  in  order  to  stop  it,  I  immediately  issued  an  order  revoking  all  tnie 
permits,  and  forbidding  any  one  to  brade  with  these  Indians  unless  he  had  a  lioenee 
duly  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington.  Geneial 
Carleton  acted  in  concert  with  me  in  suppressing  this  traffic.  It  was  stopped  until 
the  ex-commissioner  granted  licenses  to  four  different  citizens,  and  on  those licenM* 
and  those  granted  or  sub-let  by  some  of  the  parties  holding  them,  I  am  infonned  thtl 
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liandreds  of  these  Mexicans  are  again  trading  with  the  Oomanches,  and  matters 
are  as  bad  as  ever.  Texas  cattle  oartered  for  from  these  Indians  are  being 
scattered  all  oyer  the  Territory.  When  no  jcattle  or  horses  are  fonnd  in  the 
Comanche  camp  by  the  Mexican  traders,  they  lend  the  Indians  their  pistols  and 
horses  and  remain  at  the  camp  ontil  the  Oomanches  have  time  to  go  to  Texas 
and  return,  and  get  the  stock  they  desire.  What  a  disgrace  that  our  government 
should  permit  this  plundering  of  the  people  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  by  the 
Gomanches  to  be  encouraged  by  her  own  citizens  giving  to  the  Indians  a  market 
for  their  booty.  But  how  can  it  be  stopped  1  I  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  no  more  licenses  be  issued,  and  that  those  already  issued  be  revoked,  and 
that  an  agency  be  established  at  Fort  Bascom,  with  an  appropriation  of  Si 0,006 
for  goods  for  the  Indians,  and  that  one  trader  only  be  appointed,  that  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  agent,  who  must  see,  be  instructed,  and  held  responsi- 
ble that  stolen  Texas  cattle  and  horses  are  not  to  be  traded  for  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  orders  be  issued  to  the  commandants  of  the  different  posts 
to  send  out  scouts,  seize  and  confiscate  the  stock  of  every  unlicensed  trader 
caught  in  that  region.  The  establishment  of  this  agency  would  exert  a  salutary 
and  beneficial  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the 
illicit  commerce  above  alluded  to. 

Agent  Lorenzo  Labadi,  who  was  sent,  in  obedience  to  your  instructions,  to 
.  demand  the  return  of  Rudolph  Fisher,  and  all  other  white  captives  held  by  the 
Gomanches,  and  without  ransom,  has  not  yet  returned.  He  has  already  been 
absent  over  six  weeks,  and  I  begin  to  be  solicitous  for  his  safety.  When  he 
returns  and  makes  his  report  I  will  forward  it  unmediately  to  your  department, 
as  it  may  contain  much  valuable  information  with  regard  to  these  Indians. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  appropriations  asked  for,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
appropriate  $350,000  for  feeding  the  Mavajoes,  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of 
wool-sheep,  goats,  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  tools,  and  goods,  and,  in  case 
of  removal,  $50,000  for  removal,  putting  up  the  necessary  agency  buildings, 
building  dams,  and  dig^ng  acequias — making  in  all  $500,000.  If  they  remain 
on  the  reservation,  the  last  $50,000  asked  for,  for  removal,  &c.,  will  be  required 
to  purchase  for  them  either  oxen  and  carts  or  Mexican  donkeys  to  transport 
their  wood,  which  is  now  twelve  miles  off,  and  getting  further  off  daily,  as  will 
be  seen  by  Agent  Dodd's  report ;  and  finally,  in  addition  to  all,  I  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the  general  incidental  expenses  of  this  superin- 
tendency.  These  appropriations,  outside  of  the  Navajoes,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  $170,500,  are  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  suggested, 
and  settling  these  tribes  on  permanent  reservations  and  subsisting  them  fbr  one 
year. 

These  appropriations  are  much  larger  than  heretofore  made,  but  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  purposes  designated. 

Hoping  that  my  recommendations  may  be  approved  by  the  honorable  Oom- 
missioner,  and  that  the  necessary  action  will  be  taken  by  Congress, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

I  A.  B.  NORTON, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  N.  M. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washington  City,  D.  C. 
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No.  50. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affaiks, 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  Angmst  31, 1867. 
Sir  :  In  mj  haste  to  send  off  my  annual  report,  I  find  tliat  some  matters  of 
importance  were  overlooked,  to  which  I  respectfnllj  call  your  attentkn  in  thi». 
which  I  suhmit  as  a  supplementary  report : 

INDIAN    DBPfifiDATIONS. 

The  territorial  legislature,  the  governors,  delegates  to  Congress,  and  superin- 
tendents have  so  often  heretofore  called  the  attention  of  your  department  a&^ 
that  of  Congress  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  Indiao 
depredations  in  this  Territory,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  that  I  should  urge  the 
BUDJect  again  upon  your  consideration.  These  depredations,  as  claimed,  amoooi 
to  near  $2,000,000,  none  of  which  has  been  paid  since  the  acquirement  of  this  ter- 
ritory. According  to  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  United  States  bound 
herself  to  give  protection  to  the  citizens  of  l^ew  Mexico,  which  jprotectaon  has  not 
been  afforded  them,  nor  has  the  government  paid  for  any  depredations  committed. 
For  want  of  said  protection,  hundreds  of  citizens  have  been  reduced  from  afflu- 
ence to  poverty  by  these  Indian  depredations,  and  many  others  have  suffered 
severely.  Justice  demands  that  they  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  damages 
actually  sustained,  and  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  you  urge  upon 
Congress  the  injustice  of  longer  delay,  and  that  they  authorize  the  appoiotmeDS 
of  a  commission  to  examine  into  and  investigate  all  of  said  claims,  and  that  sad 
as  are  found  by  said  commissioners  to  be  just  be  allowed  and  paid,  and  Uiat  u 
soon  as  the  amotint  allowed  be  ascertained  an  appropriation  be  made  to  fiqai- 
date  the  same. 

8UPEBINTENDBNCY  BUILDINGS. 

What  is  very  much  needed  here  is  a  superiDtendeucy  building,  which  woola 
cost  about  $8,000.  I  therefore  respectfuUy  recommend  that  aaid  amoa&t  be 
appropriated  for  the  erection  of  said  building,  corral,  5cc.  The  BBperinteodent 
here  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  renters.  I  have  already  moved  twice  on  accomit  of 
the  rent  being  raised,  or  the  reception  of  notice  to  vacate.  A  Boitable  building 
probably  cannot  be  rented  hereafter  for  less  than  $800  per  annnm.  The  mob 
of  the  department  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  hauling  material  for  die  baildiiig- 
except  when  needed  by  me  for  other  purposes.  The  government  owns  a  good  »\^ 
for  the  building,  embracing  about  one  and  a  half  acres  of  unoccupied  ground,  being 
opposite  the  northwest  corner  of  the  plaza^  and  the  opposite  comer  weet  of  tkf 
governor's  palace,  which  grounds  will  be  ample  also  for  corrala,  stables,  and 
everything  needed  and  required.  The  building  I  would  make  of  stoBe,  es(M^ 
cially  the  outside  wails,  which  will  cost  very  Sttle  more  than  adobes.  Tbtf 
we  would  have  a  better  and  safer  building,  and  what  is  paid  oat  in  a  lew  yetf? 
for  rent  would  pay  for  all  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  said  building.  £noogfa  1)^^ 
already  been  expended  for  rent  to  have  built  two  superintendency  buildings: 
and,  what  is  very  desirable,  the  superintendent  would  not  be  obliged  to  Dore 
every  year,  and  would  be  no  longer  at  l^e  mercy  or  subject  to  the  whims  ani 
caprice  of  renters.  If  the  appropriation  is  made,  let  the  same  act  making  ^ 
appropriation  set  apart  and  appropriate  the  above  specified  piece  of  gronnd  6^ 
the  use  of  the  superintendency. 

SALABV  FOB  AGBNTS  AND  SUPBBINTBNDBNT. 

I  would  also  respectfully  recommend  that  the  salary  of  agents  be  increased  t' 
$2,500,  and  that  of  superintendent  to  $3,500  per  annum.  In  this  TemtoiT. 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  double  what  it  is  in  the  States,  the  salary  is  eatiielj 
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too  small  and  inadequate  to  a  respectable  and  comfortable  support  of  the  agents 
or  superintendent  and  their  families.  Formerly  the  salary  of  congressmen  was 
only  $8  per  day.  Then  the  superintendent  received  more  than  the  congress- 
man. Latt^ly,  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  conse- 
quent enhanced  value  of  all  commodities,  the  salary  of  congressmen  has  been 
increased  to  $5,000  per  annumi  and  so  also  have  the  salaries  of  officers  in  many 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  government.  Even  the  assessor  and  his  deputies 
in  this  Territory  each  receive  S2,500  per  annum,  whilst  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  has  only  92,000,  and  the  agents  $1,500  each,  and  their  duties  are 
less  onerous  than  ours,  and  involve  less  responsibility ;  nor  are  they  required  to 
give  any  bond  whatever  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  More  than 
all,  the  risk  of  life,  the  danger  constantly  incurred  by  agents,  and  especially  by 
the  superintendent  in  travelling  around  visiting  the  drfferent  agencies,  and  with- 
out an  escort,  as  I  am  compelled  to  do,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  compensation  allowed. 

You  doubtless  remember  that  less  than  one  year  ago  the  superintendent  of  Ari- 
zona and  his  clerk  were  brutally  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  Indians  of  his 
own  superintendency.  I  hope  that  these  recommendations  will  meet  with  your 
approval,  and  that  you  will  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessary  action,  and  a 
favorable  consideration  of  the  same. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  NORTON, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  City,  D.  C7. 


No.  51. 


GiMABRON  AoENGV,P  NsW  HiiXICO. 

July  1,  1867. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Jacarilla,  Apache,  and 
Mohanche,  Utah  Indians,  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Maxwell  ranch,  and  under  my 
care  and  charge. 

Having  assumed  the  duties  of  agent  of  these  tribes  on  the  7th  of  November 
last,  and  then,  without  meeting  with  my  predecessor,  or  having  any  books  or 
papers  belonging  to  the  agency  passed  over  to  me,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give  any  correct  statement  regarding  their  condition  or  conduct  of  them,  or  of  the 
transacUonB  of  the  agency  previous  to  my  taking  charge. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  the  goods  intended  for  distribution  in  store,  having 
just  arrived  at  this  point.  They  were  given  out  without  delay  to  both  tribes, 
who  were  in  great  need  of  them,  and  highly  pleased  with  receiving  them. 

It  18  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  state,  that  my  association  with 
the  tribes  has  been  of  a  most  agreeable  character,  otherwise  than  I  could  have 
anticipated,  considering  their  wild  nature  and  habits.  In  fkeU  nothing  has 
occurred  to  mar  the  most  amicable  relations  between  them  and  myself. 

It  is  also  with  pleasure  that  I  can  speak  of  their  good  conduct  toward  their 
white  neighbors  and  others,  whose  property  would  otherwise  be  at  their  mercy. 
In  no  instance  have  well  authenticated  charges  of  trespass  been  made  against  them. 

The  uniform  good  conduct  of  these  tribes,  the  peaceable  relation,  so  long  exist- 
ing between  them  and  the  government,  (only  once  in  many  years  interrupted, 
and  then  when,  as  I  think,  it  might  have  been  avoided ;)  the  loyalty  of  their 
expressions,  the  manifestations  given  of  it,  in  instances,  when  called  upon  to 
assist  the  government  against  enemies,  the  readiness  they  now  hold  themselves 
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in,  and  the  anxiety  they  express,  to  take  part  against  the  now  hostile  tribes  of 
the  plains,  express  traits  of  character  in  these  simple  savages,  untutored  save  in 
the  chase  and  habits  of  war,  which  woold  seem  to  show,  that  with  proper  efforts 
made  in  their  behalf,  with  opportunities  extended  to  them,  with  encouragement 
and  teaching,  they  might  be  made  a  ueeful  class  of  our  population. 

The  oft-repeated  suggestions  made  by  superintendents  and  agaita  that  plaeing 
of  Indians  on  reservations  would  mutually  be  of  benefit  to  them  and  the  gov- 
ernment, leaves  me  but  little  to  say  on  the  subject. 

I  most  heartily  concur  with  these  gentlemen,  and  am  fully  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  until  those  under  their  charge,  as  well  as  those  under  my  care,  are 
placed  in  a  situation  where  they  may  have  lands  to  cultivate  and  schools  to 
attend  with  proper  teachers  to  instruct  them,  they  can  never  become,  either 
farmers  or  useful  in  any  other  respect. 

As  long  as  these  people  are  permitted  to  wander,  depending  some  little  on  the 
hunt,  and  greatly  on  the  government  for  support,  so  long  as  they  have  traffic 
with,  and  are  associated  with,  adventurers  and  designing  men,  who  seek  by 
every  means  to  defraud  them  of  the  little  they  obtain ;  so  long  as  licenses  are 
granted  to  bad  and  unprincipled  men,  who  for  small  consideration,  will  sell  or 
barter  to  them  intoxicating  drugs,  no  matter  as  to  the  consequence  that  may 
follow  ;  so  long  as  these  evils  exist,  a  better  state  of  condition  or  marked  improve- 
ment need  not  be  anticipated,  as  it  cannot  be  realized. 

Place  them  on  a  resei-vation,  teach  them  how  to  labor,  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  education  and  moral  teaching,  instil  into  them  a  pride  to  work  and 
provide  for  themselves,  shut  out  from  them  corrupt  influences  of  evil-disposed 
persons,  then,  with  kindness,  show  them  that  it  may  not  be  vain  to  hope  that 
thsir  character,  habits,  and  future  relations  with  their  fellow-men  may  change. 

The  fact  that  they  now  are  deprived  of  these  advantages  will  appear  In  the 
statistical  report  of  education,  farming,  &c.,  issued  from  this  agency  of  the  same 
date,  and  accompanying  this  report.     To  them  you  are  very  respectftilly  referred. 

During  the  period  of  my  official  connection  with  these  Indians  there  has  been 
but  little  sickness  and  few  deaths,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  climate  and 
pure  water  that  abounds  in  this  region. 

They  are  also  peculiarly  favored  with  peculiarly  fine  pasture  for  their  stock, 
and  an  abundance  of  good  timber  for  fuel.  The  season  has  altogether  been 
favorable  for  their  hunting. 

Owing  to  the  locality  in  which  the  agency  buildings  were  erected  bodm  yean 
since  they  have  been  entirely  washed  down  by  floods,  and  the  remnants  of  them 
that  could  have  been  used  in  erecting  others  have  either  been  carried  away  or 
destroyed.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  there  are  no  conveniencies  for  an  ageney  at 
this  place.  I  therefore  recommend,  if  the  agency  is  to  be  retained  at  this  pomt, 
that  suitable  accommodation  for  the  agent  and  safe  depositories  for  goods  1m 
erected. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  DENNISON. 
United  States  Indian  AgmL 

Colonel  A.  B.  Norton, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affaire^  Santa  Fi^  New  Mexico. 


No.  52. 


Navajo  Aobivcy,  Fort  Sumner,  N.  M., 

June  30,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  1  hare 
the  honor  to  present  this  my  second  annual  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Navajo  Indians  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  reservation. 
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There  are  now  on  the  reservation,  hy  actual  coant  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
seven  thousand  three  hundred,  (7,300)  Navajoes  and  eight  Apaches,  a  majority 
of  whom  continue  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  the  citizens. 

There  are  some  bad  men  among  the  Navajoes,  who  have  committed  some 
depredations  upon  the  settlers  bj  stealing  occasionally  stock,  but  a  majority  are 
kindly  disposed,  and  there  have  been  comparatively  very  few  complaints  made 
against  the  Indians  at  the  reservation  during  the  past  year. 

I  will  state,  however,  that  the  traffic  in  stock  between  the  Mexican  people 
and  the  Comanche  Indians  has  caused  some  trouble  between  the  Navajoes  and 
the  Mexicans.  Last  year  the  Gomanches  made  a  raid  upon  the  reservation 
and  captured  a  large  number  of  horses  from  the  Navajoes. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  some  of  those  horses  ai*e  found  in  the  possession  of 
Mexicans,  who  are  reluctant  to  deliver  them  to  the  Navajoes,  as  they  purchased 
or  traded  with  the  Gomanches  for  them. 

I  learn  that  in  May  last  a  party  of  Navajoes  visited  the  settlement  near 
Puuta-de-luna,  and  discovered  some  horses  in  the  possession  of  Mexicans  that 
had  been  stolen  from  the  Navajoes  by  the  Gomancnes.  The  Indians  stole  the 
horses  at  night  and  were  pursued  b^  the  Mexicans  to  a  ca&on,  where  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and  one  of  their  number  killed. 

Trouble  of  this  kind  will  continue  as  long  as  citizens  are  permitted  to  trade 
with  the  Gomanches  for  stock.  The  Navajoes  are  fearful  that  the  Gomanches 
will  make  another  raid  UBOn  the  reservation  during  the  summer. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  they  report  that  Gomanche  signs  have  been  seen 
near  the  reservation.  A  few  days  ago  they  reported  that  a  Navajo  man  had  been 
killed,  and  a  boy  taken  prisoner  by  Gomancnes,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
agency.  Some  of  the  principal  headmen  of  the  tribe  inform  me  that  many  of 
the  Indians  were  becoming  very  much  discontented  of  late  in  consequence  of 
fears  of  Gomanches  and  injury  of  their  crops  by  recent  hail  storms. 

They  state  that  they  will  continually  be  annoyed  by  the  Gomanches  as  long 
as  they  remain  at  the  Bosque,  and  expressed  a  desire  to'  be  located  in  their  old 
country,  where  they  stated  they  could  live  in  peace,  raise  good  crops,  have 
better  grazing  for  their  herds,  and  where  there  was  plenty  of  wood. 

They  wished  me  to  say  to  their  Great  Father,  if  he  would  locate  them  upon 
a  good  reservation  in  their  old  country,  and  furnish  them  with  sheep,  goats^ 
implements,  seeds,  &c,  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  support  themselves. 

Depredations  are  frequently  committed  by  Apache  Indians  and  bad  Mexicans, 
and  imputed  to  the  Navajoes.  In  November  last,  I  received  instructions  from 
the  commandmg  officer  not  to  grant  passes  to  Navajoes  to  leave  the  reservation, 
as  they  had  suHen  stock  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Stanton.  Upon  investigation 
it  was  found  that  the  stock  had  been  stolen  by  Apache  Indians. 

In  April  last,  horses  were  stolen  near  Fort ,  supposed  by  Navajoes, 

and  troops  sent  in  pursuit  and  the  thieves  caught,  who  were  Mexicans,  and  are 
now  in  confinement  at  Fort  Sumner. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  (780)  Navajoes,  of 
all  ages  and  sexes,  have  arrived  at  the  reservation  from  their  old  country,  includ- 
ing Mannelita,  Barboncita,  Navajo  chiefs,  with  their  bands.  The  former  refused 
to  come  to  the  reservation  in  1863,  and  the  latter  ran  awayfrom  the  reservation 
with  his  band  in  1864. 

These  chiefs  surrendered  with  their  bands  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Wingate,  New  Mexico,  and  from  thence  were  sent  to  the  Bosque. 

These  Indians  report  that  there  are  but  few  Navajoes  remaining  in  their  old 
country. 

BUILDINGS. 

Upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  agency,  I  found  there  were  no  build- 
ings on  the  reservation  belonging  to  the  Indian  depar^ent  suitable  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  agency,  or  to  store  the  goods  and  implements.       ^^  ^ 
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The  only  home  was  a  small  adobe  honse  consisting  of  two  rooms,  which  was 
in  such  condition  that  it  could  not  be  occupied  antil  repaired.  I  was  permitted 
hy  the  commanding  officer  to  store  the  goods  at  Fort  Sumner  until  suitable 
buildings  could  be  erected. 

In  August  last,  I  forwarded  through  your  superintendency  an  application  to 
be  authorized  to  repair  this  adobe  building,  and  make  some  addition  thereto, 
and  transmitted  estimate  for  lumber,  &c.,  for  this  purpose,  but  up  to  the  presait 
time  have  not  heard  anything  from  the  application. 

Having  been  notified  by  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Sumner  that  the 
storehouses  and  buildings  that  I  occupied  at  the  post  would  be  required,  and 
learning  that  goods  and  implements  would  be  forwarded  to  this  agency  during 
the  fall,  I  took  the  responsibility  of  employing  Indians  to  make  and  lay  up 
adobe,  and  started  oxen  and  wagons,  with  Navajoes  as  teamsters,  to  the  Gapitan 
mountain,  a  distance  of  100  miles  for  Vegas,  and  succeeded  in  repairing  the 
old  building,  and  built  an  addition  thereby  20  by  60  feet,  also  a  corral  60  feet 
square,  and  enclosed  about  10  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  agency  for  planting 
locust,  fruit,  and  other  seeds. 

The  only  expense  attending  this  building  was  for  carpenter  work,  lumber- 
nails,  glass,  and  provisions  for  the  Indians  while  at  work.  The  Indiana  per- 
form nearly  all  the  work  of  making  and  laying  up  adobe  for  the  buildings,  cor- 
ral, and  fence ;  receiving  for  their  labor  full  rations,  and  occasionally  presents 
of  goods. 

GOODS. 

I  received  at  this  agency,  on  the  15th  dayof  January  last,  12  wagon  loads  of 
goods  and  ininlements,  about  one-half  of  which  I  have  issued  to  the  Navi^oce; 
the  blankets  I  do  not  intend  to  issue  until  fall. 

There  are  many  light  and  useless  goods  sent  to  this  agency  for  the  Navajoes, 
which  is  accounted  for  in  consequence  of  the  persons  making  the  purchase  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the^e  Indians. 

The  Navajoes  are  a  different  people  from  many  of  the  tiibes  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  plains ,-  they  are  naturally  an  agricultural  people  and  manufacture 
blankets  and  other  articles,  consequently  require  different  goods  and  imple- 
ments from  other  Indians. 

If  they  are  furnished  with  wool,  they  will  make  their  own  blankets  and  a 
great  deal  of  their  own  clothing,  and  a  superior  article  to  those  sent  from  the 
States.  If  one-half  the  amount  expended  in  the  States  for  blankets  for  the 
Navajoes  was  applied  for  the  purchase  of  wool  in  New  Mexico,  the  Indiaof 
would  be  better  satisfied,  and  they  would  clothe  themselyea  with  good,  dwmble 
blankets. 

I  transmitted  to  you  on  the  15th  March  last  a  list  of  goods  and  implements 
required  by  the  Navajoes,  and  recommended  that  at  least  70,000  pounds  of  wool 
he  procured  at  once  for  the  Indians,  in  order  that  they  could  make  their  Uankets 
and  clothing  during  the  summer,  and  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

It  is  now  so  late  in  the  season  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  procure  wool  in  New 
Mexico,  as  all  surplus  is  forwarded  to  the  States  to  market  by  trains  going  after 
goods.  If  it  is  possible  to  procure  wool,  however,  I  would  suggest  that  it  be 
purchased,  and  forwarded  at  once  for  distribution. 

I  have  so  frequently  uiged  in  my  reports  the  necessity  and  importaoee  of 
furnishing  the  Navajoes  with  sheep  and  goats,  that  I  deem  it  necessary  ^^ 
but  little  on  this  subject  in  this  report,  as  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  win 
their  requirements  in  this  respect. 

I  will  state,  however,  that  if  the  Navajoes  were  furnished  liberally  with  sheep 
and  goats  they  would  in  a  short  time  be  enabled  to  furnish  themselvef  with 
meat  for  their  subsistence,  milk  for  their  families,  and  wool  to  make  a  good  share 
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of  their  own  clothing.  The  reservation  Is  well  adapted  to  raising  stock,  as 
there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  grazing  and  sheep  and  goats  increase  rapidly. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Indian  department  to  make  the  Bosqae  Reaondo 
resenration  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Navajoes,  I  wonld  suggest  that  an 
application  be  made  to  the  War  Department  for  the  condemned  wagons  at  the 
different  military  posts  in  the  Territory,  and  have  them  manufactured  into  carts 
for  the  Indians  to  haul  their  wood,  and  that  one  yoke  of  cattle  and  cart  be  given 
to  every  three  or  four  families. 

If  this  is  deemed  impracticable  I  would  recommend  that  each  family  b^  pro- 
vided with  a  Mexican  buro,  (donkey  ) 

The  scarcity  of  timber  and  wood  is  the  great  objection  to  the  reservation  at 
the  Bosque  Redondo. 

During  the  severe  eold  weather  last  winter  the  Indians  suffered  a  great  deal 
for  want  of  wood,  as  they  were  compelled  to  go  from  six  to  twelve  miles  to  pro- 
cure mesquit  roots  and  then  dig  ana  pack  them  on  their  backs  to  their  homes. 
When  the  Navajoes  were  first  located  on  the  reservation  four  years  ago,  mesquit 
roots  were  comparatively  plenty  near  the  post  of  Fort  Sumner,  but  now  they 
have  been  consumed,  and  the  Indiana  will  oe  compelled  to  go  further  every  year 
to  procure  them. 

If  some  means  is  not  provided  for  them  to  transport  their  wood,  they  will 
suffer  severely  and  become  dissatisfied.  Cedar  wood  for  the  use  of  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Sumner  is  hauled  for  20  to  30  miles,  and  is  not  very  abundant  at  that 
distance. 

Timber  and  lumber  for  building  purposes  is  transported  from  the  Gapitan 
mountains  and  vicinity  of  Fort  Union,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  firom  Fort 
Sumner. 

The  object  of  the  government,  as  I  undemtund  it,  is  to  prepare  these  Indians 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  order  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  they  must  be  allotted  sufficient  land  to  culti- 
vate, to  raise  their  breadstuffs,  and  provided  with  ftirmers  to  give  them  practical 
ideas  of  agriculture. 

They  must  also  be  provided  with  sheep  and  goats,  for  their  meat  and  dothing ; 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters  to  learn  them  the  use  of  tools  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  repair  their  agricultural  implements,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
art  of  building.  Indian  boys  ought  to  be  learning  these  tradte,  and  these 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters  should  take  apprentices. 

Their  ideas  upon  agriculture  are  few  and  simple,  but  in  their  rude  way  they 
manage  to  raise  very  fair  crops.  They  understand  the  principlea  of  irrigation, 
and  are  quite  skilful  in  making  aeequias. 

They  are  an  intelligent  and  industrious  people,  and  if  ther  were  once  fairly 
settled  upon  a  good  reservation  and  provided  with  farmers,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  to 
teach  them,  and  furnished  liberally  with  stock,  they  would  make  rapid  strides 
towards  civilization,  and  would  soon  become  self-sustaining. 

I  would>recommend  the  surveying  and  allotting  to  each  family  a  sufficient 
amount  of  land  to  cultivate  and  build  their  houses  upon.  This  would  encourage 
them  to  stay  upon  the  reservation,  and  make  permanent  improvements. 

Some  of  the  Indians  have  built  very  fair  adobe  houses,  and  were  it  not  for 
their  stiperstitious  fears  of  living  in  a  house  in  which  one  has  died  they  all 
would  soon  have  comfortable  homes. 

They  have  medicine  men  among  them,  who  attempt  to  cure  the  sick  by  incan- 
tation, and  they  do  a  good  deal  of  harm  by  inducing  patients  to  adopt  their 
mode  of  treatment. 

I  would  recommend  that  good  and  commodious  hospitals  be  ejected  on  the 
reservation,  and  that  a  physician  be  employed  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that 
the  sick  are  brought  to  it.  They  would  soon  be  induced  to  abandon  their  mode  of 
treatment,  and  by  proper  instructions  these  superstitious  fears  would  gradually 
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There  are  now  under  cultivation,  as  a  govemment  farm,  about  3,000  acres  of 
land ;  the  whole  is  under  the  control  of  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Sum- 
ner. 

The  land  is  planted  mostly  in  com,  and  the  crop  looks  very  unpromising. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  it  will  prove  a  total  failure,  which  I  attribute  partly  to  the 
inexperience  of  those  selected  to  manage  the  farm.  Non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  are  detailed  as  overseers  of  the  farm,  and  the  Indians  perform 
most  of  the  labor  in  ploughing,  planting,  hoeing,  making  acequias.  Many  of  these 
soldiers  know  but  little  about  farming,  and  those  that  have  some  knowledge  of 
agriculture  will  not  take  the  necessaiy  interest  in  it,  as  they  were  not  enlisted 
for  this  purpose. 

If  the  control  of  the  Navajoes  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department, 
and  it  is  decided  to  make  the  Bosque  Redondo  a  permanent  reservation,  I 
would  suggest  that  only  1,500  or  2,000  acres  of  land  be  cultivated  as  a  govern- 
ment farm,  and  that  all  the  arable  land  that  can  be  irrigated  be  allotted  to  the 
Indians  to  cultivate  themselves,  except  that  retained  for  the  government  farm. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  Indians  understand  that  their  labor  on  the  govern- 
ment farm  is  for  their  own  benefit ;  but  give  an  Indian  a  piece  of  land  as  his 
own,  and  implements  to  work  it,  and  seeds  to  plant,  and  he  will  go  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  raise  good  crops. 

The  land  cultivated  as  a  govemment  farm  should  be  divided  into  300-acre 
lots  or  fields,  and  a  practical  farmer  should  be  employed  to  teach  the  Indians 
for  each  field.  A  good  adobe  house  should  be  erected  on  each  of  these  fields 
for  these  farmers  to  live  in,  and  sheds  and  corrals  for  the  stock  and  implements. 

Men  who  have  wives  should  be  employed  in  order  that  the  Indian  women  and 
girls  may  be  taught  household  work,  sewing,  knitting,  &c.  These  men  and  their 
wives  should  be  allowed  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor,  in  order  that  com- 
petent persons  may  be  obtained., 

I  would  also  suggest,  in  case  the  Interior  Department  decides  to  take  chaige 
of  the  Navajoes,  that  all  working  stock,  agricultural  implements,  &c,  also  build- 
ings, such  as  issue  house,  com  crib,  storehouses,  corrals,  &c.,  now  in  use  by 
the  military  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  be  turned  over  to  the  Indian  departmatt 
or  such  portion  of  them  as  the  agent  may  deem  necessary  for  cairying  on 
the  operations  of  the  reservation,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  build  or  pro  core 
these  necessary  articles  at  once  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  agent  should  be  authorized  to  employ  the  necessary  help  for  conducting 
the  fann,  and  for  the  issue  of  rations  to  Indians.  The  agent  should  also  be 
authorized  to  employ  a  clerk. 

If  it  is  decided  to  make  the  Bosque  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Navajos, 
and  in  order  that  all  the  arable  land  may  be  cultivated  and  irrigated,  a  good 
stone  dam  should  be  constracted  across  the  Pecos  river,  about  three  miles  above 
where  the  present  dam  is  located;  at  this  point  the  bluffii  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  composed  of  rock,  and  a  permanent  dam  can  be  built.  The  present  dam 
is  built  upon  soil,  (mostly  sand.)  consequently  every  time  the  river  xjses  a  por- 
tion of  the  dam  and  banks  are  washed  away. 

Two  main  acequias,  sufficiently  laige  to  carry  as  much  of  the  Pecos  river  as 
is  required,  should  be  cut  firom  this  dam  on  each  side  of  the  river,  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills  to  where  the  river  infringes  on  the  hill  below  the  post  of  Fort  Sumner. 

By  constructing  this  dam  and  acequias  we  would  be  enabled  to  carry  the  water 
to  a  greater  altitude,  and  irrigate  all  the  arable  land  along  the  river.  The  pres- 
ent dam  and  acequia,  when  in  repair,  does  not  furnish  sufficient  water  to  irr^te 
all  the  land  at  present  cultivated. 

The  cost  of  constructing  this  dam  and  acequias  would  be  considerable.  I  am 
unable  to  say  at  present  what  amount  would  be  required.  A  large  portion  of  the 
work  in  making  the  ditches  could  be  done  by  the  Indians  ;  but  in  buildiog  the 
dam,  waste-gates,  bulkheads,  &c.,  mechanics  would  be  required,  also  lumber, 
timber,  and  iron  would  be  required.  ^^ 
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During  the  month  of  March  and  April  I  had  an  aceqnia  cut  aboat  three  and 
one-half  miles  in  length  with  Indian  labor,  which  has  enabled  the  Indians  to 
plant  several  hundred  acres  more  land.  .1  would  have  extended  it  further  down 
the  river  if  there  had  been  8u£Eicient  water.  The  present  dam  and  aceq[uia  will 
not  furnish  water  to  irrigate  much  land  far  below  the  post  of  Fort  Sumner. 

The  patches  of  land  planted  ezclusivelj  hy  the  Indians  this  year  promise  a 
good  yield ;  but  unfortunately  durine  the  month  of  June  hail-storms  injured 
their  com,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c.  The  Indians  planted  about  1,000  acres  of 
land,  and  would  have  planted  much  more  if  there  had  been  sufficient  water  for 
irrigation. 

The  amount  of  produce  raised  on  the  government  farm  in  the  year  1866, 
according  to  the  books  of  the  commissary  department  at  Fort  Sumner,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 201,420  pounds  of  com;  2,942  pounds  of  beans;  29,152  pounds  of 
pumpkins. 

The  number  of  animals  owned  by  the  Navajos  on  the  reservation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  horses,  550  ;  mules,  20 ;  sheep,  940 ;  goats,  1,025. 

The  Indians  state  that  many  of  their  horses  died  last  winter  in  consequence 
of  feeding  upon  poison  herbs. 

The  Navajo  Indians  on  the  reservation  number,  according  to  enumeration 
made  by  Lieutenant  McDonald,  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1867,  as  follows : 
Number  of  men  over  18  years  of  age,  2,150  ;  number  of  women  over  18  years 
of  age,  2,530 ;  number  of  children  under  18  years  of  age,  2,620 ;  total,  7^00. 
There  was  no  doubt  many  absent  from  the  reservation  the  day  that  this  enu- 
meration was  made,  as  the  count  on  the  31st  day  of  May,  1867,  shows  that 
there  was  present  on  that  day  and  received  tickets  for  rations  7,406  Navajoes. 
The  number  of  Navajoes  of  all  ages  and  sexes  belonging  to  the  reservation  is 
about  7,500. 

The  cattle  and  wagons  that  transported  goods  and  implements  for  the  Nav- 
ajoes to  the  agency  last  year  have  been  used  in  hauling  hay,  wood,  vergas,  and 
ploughing  on  the  government  farm.  Many  of  the  cattle  died  during  the  winter 
from  effects  of  eating  poison  herbs.  The  agricultural  implements  are  now  being 
used  on  the  govemment  farm. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THEO.  H.  DODD, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent  for  Navajos. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Norton, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Neio  Mexico. 
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Utah  Indian  Aobncy, 
Ahiquiu,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  AT.,  June  24,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  instractions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  7th 
instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  herewith  "a  statistical  return  of  the 
farming,  &c.,"  at  this  agency ;  also  *'  the  statistics  of  education,  &c"  And  in 
compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  make  the  following 
annual  report : 

Although  I  have  had  charge  of  this  agency  less  than  Iwo  months,  my  former 
acquaintance  with  Uie  Utah  Indians,  and  my  investigations  since  I  have  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  this  agency,  will  enable  me  to  state  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
and  their  wants  to  some  extent ;  but  owing  to  the  high  waters  in  our  rivers,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  access  to  them,  I  cannot  give  as  full  statistical  infor* 
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mation  as  I  would  desire,  and  as  I  can  after  the  streams  become  passable,  so 
that  I  can  visit  the  Indians  in  their  camps  in  the  mountains,  and  have  fall  and 
free  intercourse  with  them,  and  ascertain  their  condition  and  wants  fally. 

By  the  statistical  tables  herewith,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  this  agency 
abont  1,100  Wemenntche  Utahs,  700  Capote  Utahs,  132  Icarilla  Apaches ;  total 
number  of  Indians  1,932. 

These  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  given  no  attention  to  agricoltaial, 
pastoral,  or  any  other  self-sustaining  pursuits,  except  abont  S300  worth  of  furs, 
sold  by  the  Utahs,  and  about  $200  worth  of  willow  baskets  and  some  potteiy, 
made  and  sold  by  the  Icarilla  Apaches.  A  considerable  amount  of  fara  and 
skins  could  be  obtained  by  these  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  agent  if  they 
were  furnished  with  traps  and  ammnnition,  &c.,  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Icarilla 
Apaches  could  be  induced  to  manufacture  various  kinds  of  pottery  from  the  day 
of  this  country,  and  baskets  from  the  willows,  which  would  be  a  consideiabte 
item  towards  their  support,  if  the  agent  in  charge  was  fully  authorized  to  dis- 
pose of  the  furs  and  wares,  dec,  for  their  benefit,  by  sending  them  to  a  market 
(which  is  not  to  be  found  here)  and  making  them  available  for  the  Indians' 
support,  giving  the  full  proceeds  of  their  labor,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  United  States  Indian  agent  and  had  charge  of 
the  Utan  agency  at  Oimarron,  (Maxwell's  ranch,)  I  received  constant  appli- 
cations  from  the  Icarilla  Apaches,  who  were  then  attached  to  the  Abiqoia 
agency,  for  provisions,  which  I  frequently  furnished  to  them,  and  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  department  to  these  Indians,  and  they  were  attached  to  my 
agency  at  Cimarron,  where  I  kept  them  until  I  gave  up  the  agency  and  removed 
to  Santa  F^  as  secretary  of  this  Territory. 

At  that  time  the  Icanlla  Apaches  numbered  as  follows,  viz : 

Men  and  boys  over  18  years  old • 387 

Women  and  girls  over  18  years  old 365 

Children  under  18  years  old * 20S 

Total  number  of  Icarilla  Apaches..* 960 

Since  that  time,  from  what  I  can  learn,  they  have  increased  in  numbers,  and 
are  now  about  1,000  souls,  some  a(  whdm  visit  the  agency  at  Oimarron,  and 
receive  supplies  from  the  military  at  that  place,  but  most  of  them  are  now  scat- 
tered over  die  counties  of  Mora,  Taos,  and  Rio  Arriba,  and  I  am  informed  by 
the  citizens  that  they  are  constantly  depredating  upon  them,  kiUing  cattle, 
sheep,  &;c. 

A  short  distance  from  this  agency  there  is  now  in  one  locality,  near  La  QoaTs, 
22  lodges  of  this  band,  which  number  about  110  Indians,  and  a  short  distanee 
from  these  there  are  12  lodges  more,  which  number  about  60. 

These  two  parties  have  planted  com  where  they  are  located,  and  must  depend 
upon  this  agency  fo^  subsistence  till  it  is  grown.  These  two  bands  of  Icaiilla 
Apaches  express  a  wish  to  i^emain  in  this  coontry,  as  it  is  near  where  they  e«n 
obtain  the  best  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  Dottery*. 

This  tribe  is  one  of  the  most  advaneed  of  the  wild  tribes  of  New  Mexico  in 
civilizatioB,  as  most  of  them  have  grown  up  among  our  setttemetits.  Most  of 
them  speak  the  Spanish  language  fluently,  and  they  have  given  more  attentioa 
to  agricultural  pursuits  than  the  other  wild  tribes.  They  are  divided  into  12 
bands,  commanded  by  l2  chiefs,  who  manage  and  control  them  aoeording  to 
their  customs.  Their  principal  diief,  Wolf,  died  last  fall,  and  they  have  nov  oo 
chief  that  can  control  them,  and  are  scattered  and  engaged  in  depredatioDS* 
except  the  two  parties  I  have  mentioned  above.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  te 
government  would  establish  the  two  parties^  who  are  now  west  ot  the  Bio  Gnait 
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river,  witb  my  agency,  and  place  the  balance  of  the  tribe  upon  a  reservation 
with  the  Mescalero  ApacbeSi  somewhere  south  of  Fort  Stanton,  they  would  be 
able  to  raise  good  crops,  and,  with  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school, 
they  could  learn  to  obtain  their  living  honestly,  and  the  citizens  where  they  now 
roam  would  be  relieved  from  their  depredations. 

The  statistical  tables  herewith  show  that  the  Wemenutche  and  Capote  Utahs 
have  not  any  land  under  cultivation ;  they  are  averse  to  all  agricultural,  pastoral, 
and  mechanical  pursuits.  One  of  the  chiefs  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  "  the 
Great  Snirit  created  the  first  man  an  Indian;  that,  when  the  Indian  tribes 
increasea,  they  made  a  ladder  to  get  to  the  place  where  the  Great  Spirit  was,  and 
that  the  Great  Spirit  scattered  them,  and  made  them  speak  several  languages ; 
and  that  some  of  them  became  white  from  fear,  and  that  the  Great  Spirit  then 
said  that  white  men  should  work  for  the  red  men,  and  that  it  was  now  the  wish 
of  the  Great  Spirit  to  have  the  white  men  work  and  plant  for  the  Indian." 
They  are  opposed  to  being  settled  on  a  reservation,  feeling  no  disposition  to 
work,  but  by  proper  management  might  be  induced  to  do  so.  No  effort  has  yet 
been  made  to  teach  them,  and  when  such  effort  is  made  it  must  be  done  gradu- 
ally and  by  inducements,  which  will  require  very  careiul  and  judicious  manage- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  agent. 

The  first  point  to  be  accomplished  is  to  get  them  to  locate  in  their  country  at 
the  place  determined  upon  for  a  reservation ;  establish  the  agency  there,  and 
issue  no  presents  or  provisions  to  them  at  any  other  place ;  get  them  thus  accus- 
tomed to  the  place,  then  by  presents  induce  the  chiefs  to  locate  with  the  agent, 
and  gradually  give  them  land  in  severalty,  and  thus  break  up  their  tribal  rela- 
tions ;  pay  the  Indians  something  for  their  labor,  and  introduce  machinery,  so 
that  the  women  and  children  can  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
clothing,  and  give  premiums  for  the  beat  cultivated  lands  and  manufactured 
articles ;  establish  a  nursery  to  cultivate  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  furnish  each 
family  with  fruit  trees,  &c.,  &c. 

While  doing  this,  gradually  establish  an  industrial  school,  teach  the  rudiments 
of  labor  and  of  the  English  language,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  industry  and  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  the  agent,  you  will  have  this  band  of  Indians  civilized 
and  a  credit  to  those  who  have  charge  of  them,  and  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  furnished  the  means  to  accomplish  this  end. 

These  Indians  are  warlike,  and  have  maintained  themselves  chiefly  by  war 
and  the  chase ;  game  has  become  scarce,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  their 
Bubsistence;  they  are  generally  poor,  owniag  no  property,  except  a  few  horses; 
heuce  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  plan  I  have  indicated  can  be  commenced 
with  them,  and  I  only  await  the  appropriation  and  instructions  from  the  depart- 
ment to  begin  it.  And  I  am  confident  of  that  if  a  military  post  of  five  com- 
panies is  established  somewhere  in  the  San  Juan  country,  and  I  am  authorized 
thus  to  get  these  Indians  on  a  reservation  where  they  can  be  kept  entirely  from 
the  settlements,  that  a  country  vast  in  mineral,  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources 
can  be  opened  for  settlement,  equal  in  climate,  soil  and  min^al  productions  to 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  world  of  the  same  extent 

The  Wemenutche  and  Capote  Utahs  range  over  an  extent  of  country  cover- 
ing 40,000  square  miles,  including  within  its  limits  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan 
and  its  tributaries.  This  valley  embraces  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in 
New  Mexico. 

This  country  is  well  watered  by  mountain  streams,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
San  Juan  by  Uie  Rio  Navajo,  and  on  the  west 'side  of  the  San  Juan  river  by 
the  Rio  Pinos,  (Pine  river;)  Rio  Piedra,  (Bock  river;)  Rio  Floriedo,  (River 
of  Flowers ;)  Rio  Los  Animas,  (River  of  Departed  Spirits ;)  Bio  Dolores,  (River 
of  Pains.) 

A  rich  mining  region  is  at  the  head  waters  of  these  streams,  and  an  agricul- 
tural  and  pastoral  region  south  of  the  mines,  and  on  the  hills  abundance  of  wood 
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for  fuel.  The  mining  and  agricaltnral  region  nortb  and  east  of  the  Rio  Loa 
Animas  conld  be  occupied  by  settlers,  which  wonld  famish  a  sufficient  home- 
stead for  several  thousand  families,  and  sustain  a  population  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  thousand  persons.  The  military  post  being  located  upon  the  San  Joan, 
between  the  settlements  and  the  Indian  reservation,  would  be  a  protection  till 
the  settlers  could  protect  themselves. 

I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  the  reservation  somewhere  on  the 
San  Juan,  south  and  west  of  the  Rio  Los  Animas.  In  regard  to  the  definite 
location  I  will  say  more  after  I  have  visited  the  country  this  summer  or  fall, 
which  I  propose  to  do  in  company  with  the  Utah  chiefis  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  rivers  faU,  so  that  I  can  move  my  family  to  the  agency  at  Abiquiu.  I  should 
here  remark  that  west  and  south  of  the  country  I  bive  described  as  occupied 
by  the  Utahs,  there  is  a  vast  country  but  little  explored  or  known,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Navajo  Indians.  This  country  is  principally  south  and 
west  of  where  the  Rio  Animas  empties  into  the  San  Juan  river,  and  Captain 
Joseph  Walker,  who  spent  several  months  with  the  Navajoes  in  that  country, 
told  me  that  it  is  as  good  a  mineral  and  pastoral  country  as  he  ever  saw,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere. 

By  the  establishment  of  this  reservation  and^military  post  this  whole  country 
can  be  opened  for  settlement,  and  its  vast  resources  developed,  and  this  can  be 
done  at  a  small  comparative  expense,  for  it  is  cheaper  to  dispose  of  these  Indians 
in  this  way  than  to  fight  and  exterminate  them,  and  it  is  much  more  humane. 

The  Wemenutches  and  Capotes,  if  placed  on  a  reservation  on  the  San  Joan, 
as  proposed,  will  require  an  appropriation  for  the  first  year  of  tl8,000  for  pro- 
visions ;  S7,000  for  goods  and  presents ;  S6,000  for  farming  and  manufutnring 
implements  and  machinery ;  $3,000  for  nursery  stock,  fruit  trees,  seeds,  &c., 
including  transportation ;  $3,000  for  horses,  mules,  cattle,  &c.,  to  work  the  reser- 
vation farms  ;  (4,500  for  agency  buildings,  school-house,  stables,  corrals,  &c., 
at  the  reservation ;  S5,000  to  erect  houses  for  the  chiefs  and  Indians  to  live  in 
on  the  reservation ;  and  $3,000  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  agents,  &c.,  and 
their  location  on  the  reservation ;  in  all,  $49,500. 

I  would  state  that  I  found  Juan  Nopomecena  Valdy  employed  as  interpreter 
at  this  agency,  and  I  have  continued  to  employ  him.  In  my  letter  dated  May 
28, 1867,  1  requested  authority  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  special  agent, 
who  receives  $1,200  per  annum,  and  to  employ  two  interpreters,  one  to  apeak 
the  Spanish  and  Utah  languages,  and  the  otiier  the  Spanish  and  English.  The 
two  interpreters  can  be  obtained  for  $500  per  annutn  each,  and  would  make  the 
agency  efficient  without  the  special  agent.  The  pay  of  one  interpreter  and  the 
special  agent  is  now  $1,700  per  annum  for  this  agency.  By  the  above  arrange- 
ment I  would  have  two  interpreters,  who  would  perform  aU  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  the  special  agent,  and  the  Endish  interpreter  could  act  as  school 
teacher  in  the  first  establishment  of  the  school  and  until  the  scholars  increased 
so  as  to  reqnire  a  teacher  to  devote  his  whole  time ;  and  this  would  be  a  saving 
to  the  government  of  $700  per  annum,  besides  the  cost  of  a  teacher. 

I  therefore  most  respectfully  request  instructions  upon  this  subject,  so  that  1 
can  employ  two  interpreters. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  M.  ARNY, 
United  Stata  Indian  Agent  for  New  Mexico, 

Col.  A.  B.  Norton,  , 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Santa  Fiy  New  Mexico. 
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No.  54. 

Santa  Ffi,  New  Mexico,  August  2,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  coiDpHance  with  the  regulations  of  the  department,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  the  following,  as  my  present  annual  report : 

In  regard  to  the  Indians  properly  under  my  charge  I  nave  but  little  to  say, 
unless  I  reiterate  everything  contained  in  my  last  annual  report 

This  is  more  particularly  the  case  since  no  notice  seems  to  be  taken  by  the 
government  respecting  the  elevation  and  welfare  of  these  people,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  representations  which  have  been  made  by  the  several  superintend- 
ents and  agents  on  the  subject. 

In  my  report  of  last  year,  as  well  as  in  others,  I  fully  explained  everything 
respecting  their  lands,  condition,  wants,  &;c.,  and  also  recommended  that  ample 
appropriations  should  be  made  for  the  education  of  their  children  and  other 
bene6cial  purposes ;  in  all  of  which  you  fully  agreed  with  me,  and  even  sup- 
ported my  views  in  your  own  report ;  but  up  to  this  time  no  action  whatever 
Las  been  taken  in  the  premises,  which  is  very  much  to  be  regretted. 

During  the  present  year  I  have  visited  12  of  the  19  pueblos,  besides  having 
had  several  interviews  with  the  governors  and  principal  men  of  the  others,  and 
from  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  gen- 
erally good  during  the  year. 

The  abundant  crops  of  last  year  harve  also  kept  them  well  supplied  with  the 
necessary  means  of  subsistence.  This,  from  present  indications,  I  am  fearful 
will  not  be  the  case  during  the  next  year,  owing  to  the  many  insects  which 
have  made  their  appearance,  and  from  the  overflow  of  rivers  and  creeks,  which 
has  washed  away  many  of  their  fields. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  last,  (during  your  absence,)  I  received  a  letter  from 
your  office  enclosing  one  from  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins,  district  attorney  for  New 
Mexico,  requesting  that  the  department  here  should  furnish  him  with  the 
names  of  all  persons  residing  upon  and  occupying  lands  belonging  to  the  Pueblo 
Indians. 

Agreeably  to  said  request,  on  the  following  day  I  started  for  the  Pueblos  of 
Tesuque,  San  Ildefonse,  Nambe,  and  Pojuaque,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
list  of  over  200  names  of  persons  residing  within  the  grants  of  these  Pueblos, 
most  of  whom  were  indicted  and  brought  before  the  district  court. 

Some  30  suits  were  commenced  by  United  States  District  Attorney  Elkins. 
The  case  tried  was  one  against  Benino  Orliz,  to  recover  the  penalty  of  81,000  for 
settling  on  Indian  lands.  This  case,  it  was  supposed,  would  settle  and  decide 
all  the  other  cases.  In  that  case  a  demurrer  was  entered  by  the  defendant's 
counsel,  (Hon.  Kirby  Benedict,  late  chief  justice  of  New  Mexico,)  to  the  effect 
that  the  republic  of  Mexico  recognized  them  as  citizens,  and  that  the  United 
States  had  not  made  any  special  allusion  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  New  Mexico  on  tne  subject.  The  chief  justice  of  New  Mexico,  Hon. 
John  P.  Slough,  sustained  the  demurrer.  Now,  sir,  this  decision,  however 
wise  and  well  meant,  is  bound  to  have  a  bad  effect. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  had  7,000  honest  and  industrious  Indians,  living  qui- 
etly in  their  villages,  cultivating  the  soil  for  their  subsistence,  with  very  little  aid 
from  the  government  or  any  other  source  whatever,  and  in  every  respect  self- 
supporting;  and  the  very  fact  of  throwing  open  the  doors,  as  it  were,  for  such 
inaividuals  as  may  think  proper  to  take  advantage  of  these  people,  of  whom 
there  is  no  lack,  will,  in  the  course  of  years,  reduce  them  to  poverty  and  ruin. 
No  doubt  many  of  them  will  be  driven  to  commit  acts  of  hostility,  and  thus  our 
Indian  troubles,  instead  of  diminishing,  will  naturally  increase.  This  is  bound 
to  be  the  inevitable  result  unless  the  decision  of  the  court  is  overruled  and  the 
appeal  of  the  district  attorney  sustained,  thereby  allowing  these  Indifms  to 
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retain  full  posseBsion  of  their  peaceable  homes,  as  they  have  had  firom  time 
immemorial. 

These  Indians,  as  I  have  in  more  than  once  instance  represented  to  the  de- 
partment, are  not  prepared,  neither  do  they  desire  to  abandon  their  old  cnstoms 
and  usages.  They  are  willing  and  anxious  to  be  entirely  under  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  general  government,  without  being  molested  and  inter- 
fered with  by  alcaldes  and  other  local  county  officers. 

Many  years  of  intercourse  with  these  people  fully  warrant  me  in  making  the 
foregoing  statement ;  and  should  they  be  ledft  entirely  free  (as  they  should  be) 
to  express  their  own  sentiments,  without  being  tampered  with,  they  would  read- 
ily and  most  assuredly  support  my  remarks,  all  arguments  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Again,  one  of  the  worst  features  in  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  is,  tbat 
our  government,  ever  since  taking  possession  of  this  country,  has  been  proBii»- 
ing  these  Indians  that  they  would  be  protected  in  their  rights ;  that  after  their 
lands  were  surveyed  and  patents  to  cover  the  same  were  issued  to  them,  they 
would  be  placed  in  full  possession  of  the  same,  &c ;  and  now,  to  dispossess 
them  of  what  is  legitimately  their  own,  cannot  but  make  them  lose  hiih  io  the 
justice,  ability,  and  integrity  of  the  government ;  and  it  is  bound  to  have  \\s 
effect,  not  only  with  the  Pueblos  but  also  with  the  wild  Indians  by  whom  thej 
are  surrounded,  and  with  whom  they  are  in  daily  intercourse. 

Had  the  government  acted  upon  the  useful  and  timely  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations contained  in  your  last  annual  report  respecting  the  Pueblo  lands, 
together  with  those  contained  in  my  own  report  for^the  same  year,  in  relation 
to  the  same  subject,  this  state  of  affairs  would  have  never  come  about. 

I  confidently  hope  you  will  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  represent  this  grave 
question  to  the  department  as  soon  as  possible,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  snch 
action  as  will  mitigate  the  existing  evils  and  will  prevent  trouble  and  confusion  in 
the  future.  Accompanying  herewith  you  will  please  find  two  documents,  marked 
A  and  B  respectively,  which  are  intended  as  part  of  this  report,  and  which,  I 
tmst,  after  due  examination,  will  prove  interesting  both  to  yourself  and  to  the 
department 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WARD, 
Special  Agemt/ar  PuMoi, 

Col.  A.  B.  Norton, 

Supt  Indian  Affairs,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


No.  54J. 


Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  June  10, 1867. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  enclosing  statistical  blank  returns  of  edo- 
cation,  &Cm  have  been  duly  received,  and,  in  reply,  allow  me  respectfully  to  state, 
that  the  time  left  between  the  receipt  of  the  returns  and  that  at  which  you  require 
them  to  reach  your  office,  with  the  necessary  information,  (10th  Jidy  next,)  i§ 
entirely  too  short  to  make  anything  like  a  correct  report  respecting  many  of  tk 
particulars  required  in  said  retunu 

This  must  be  obvious,  knowing  as  you  do  the  location  of  the  pueblos,  ( viDagei.) 
and  the  great  distance  between  some  of  them,  and  the  manner  in  whtdi  maoj 
of  the  same  are  crowded  by  citizens  who  have  possession  of  a  great  portion  nf 
the  Indians'  land,  and  are  cultivating  the  same  as  if  it  were  in  ''common;'* 
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besides  the  inability  of  the  iDclians  to  give  correct  information  respecting  the 
number  of  acres  cultivated  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  by  them. 

The  only  way  that  an  agent  or  agents  can  furnish  a  near  statement  of  these 
matters  is,  by  visiting  each  and  every  pueblo  and  ranches,  (farms,)  at  which  many 
of  the  Indians  usually  reside  during  the  summer  months.  This,  as  you  must 
be  aware,  would  take  even  two  agents  at  least  two  months  to  accomplish  the 
task  properly.  However,  I  have  filled  out  the  returns,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

My  report  of  last  year,  which  is  now  on  file  in  the  Indian  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, contains  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  lands  of  the  Pueblo  IndianSy 
as  well  as  many  other  particulars  respecting  the  condition  and  wants  of  these 
people,  together  with  many  useful  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  same ;  and  it  also  explains  fully  the  impossibility  of  giving  correct 
statistical  information  respecting  some  of  the  items  contained  in  the  returns  here- 
with submitted,  or  similar  ones,  unless  ample  time  is  had  to  perform  the  duty. 
And  as  the  only  reason  alleged  by  the  Hon.  D.  N.  Cooley,  late  Commissioner, 
was,  that  the  report  alluded  to  "  arrived  too  late  to  be  published  in  full,"  (only 
a  few  extracts  therefrom  having  been  printed,)  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
you  represent  these  facts,  and  request  that  the  department,  if  consistent,  will 
cause  the  entire  report  to  be  published  with  that  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  this  year. 

The  main  reason  for  my  making  the  foregoing  suggestions  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  within  the  reach  of  my  memory  that  I  could  now  add  or  repre- 
sent respecting  the  Pueblo  lands,  &c.,  that  is  not  already  embraced  in  that  report. 
Indeed,  I  did  my  best,  at  the  time,  to  make  it  as  full  and  complete  as  possible 
in  every  particular.     Of  this  fact  you  are  fully  aware. 

The  only  paragraph  that  might  be  left  out  of  the  entire  report  now,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  is  that  which  alludes  to  the  appropriation  of  "810,000  for 
the  purchase  of  farming  implements,  &c." — that  is,  providing  any  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  subject ;  otherwise,  the  report  stands  as  good  and  correct  aa 
any  that  could  now  be  made. 

This  is  more  particularly  the  case  since  no  action  whatever  has  been  taken 
upon  any  of  the  different  matters  treated  therein,  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 
Besides,  the  question  of  the  Pueblo  lands  is  one  that  grratly  concerns  the  interest 
of  these  Indians  in  general,  and  that  of  many  of  the  citizens  residing  within  the 
limits  of  these  grants  or  reserves,  and  the  government,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
compelled  to  take  some  action  in  the  premises. 

I  shall  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  comply  with  your  request,  or 
rather  instructions,  in  regard  to  my  annual  report  for  the  present  year,  and  will 
commence  at  once  to  collect  all  possible  information,  in  addition  to  that  which   ' 
I  already  possess,  respecting  the  present  condition  and  wants  of  the  Indians 
nnder  my  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WARD, 
Special  Agent  for  Pueblos, 

p.  S. — Sir  :  I  confidently  hope  that  neither  you  nor  the  honorable  Commia- 
eioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  think  for  a  moment  that  the  returns  herewith  accom- 
panying have  not  been  filled  up  with  the  information  required,  either  through 
neglect  of  duty  or  for  the  want  of  proper  energy  on  my  part  to  furnish  the  same, 
for  I  can  assure  you  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  true  and  only  reasons  are 
fully  explained  in  some  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  which  I  trust  will  prove 
satisfactory. 

Respectfully, 

J .  W. 

I— Vol.  u 14  ^  T 
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No.  55. 

Santa  Ffi,  New  Mexico, 

July  10. 1867. 

Sir  :  Herewith  yon  will  please  find  a  return,  marked  A,  of  the  several  cenem 
of  the  Pueblo  or  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  taken  at  different  periods 
from  1790  to  1864  inclusive.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  will  he  of  any  great 
benefit  or  interest  to  the  department,  but  it  will,  no  doubt,  serve  to  prove  bejood 
all  speculation  that  at  least  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  aggregate  are  gradoallj 
but  surely  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  it  will  also  serve  to  aid  in  the  demonstn* 
tion  that  such  mtt^t  be  the  case  with  the  entire  Indian  rcuce. 

This  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  Paeblos  are 
not  so  much  exposed  and  are  in  every  way  better  able  to  preserve  their  health, 
which  is  usually  good.  They  are  subject  to  no  particular  disease  any.more  than 
other  people  of  the  country ;  besides,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  lose  any  of  their 
people  through  conflict  either  with  the  whites  or  Indians.  They  are  entirely 
free  in  this  respect  from  the  wholesale  destruction  of  lives  to  which  the  wU 
Indians  are  subject  at  times. 

By  reference  to  the  return  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  enumeration  is  given 
of  three  of  the  Pueblos,  viz :  Abiguin,  Pecos,  and  Belne,  during  our  time  or 
since  1809.  The  first  census  taken  under  our  government  was  in  1850.  The 
first  and  the  last  of  these  Pueblos  have  gone  out  of  existence  as  Indian  com- 
munities, although  their  race  can  be  easily  traced  among  the  Mexicans  residiog 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places. 

The  pueblo  of  Pecos  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  few  original  inhabitants 
-were  compelled  to  abandon  the  village  about  eight  years  previous  to  our  go?en- 
ment  taking  possession  of  this  country  in  1846.  They  left  in  consequence  of 
their  reduced  circumstances  and  numbers  and  the  encroachment  of  Mexicu 
citizens  in  general,  although  in  1790  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
pueblo  does  not  seem  from  tlie  census  to  have  been  large ;  yet,  agreeable  to  tbe 
tradition  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  themselves  in  ancient  times,  this  was  considered 
i;o  be  decidedly  the  greatest  of  all. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  given  to  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Domingo  in  1860, 
as  per  return,  is  certainly  an  error.  This  pueblo  is  too  well  known ;  it  ha^ 
always  been  considered  (and  it  is  without  question)  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  number  given  to  Jeures  for  the  same  year  is 
too  large ;  but  taking  the  population  of  both  pueblos  together  in  the  aggregate 
will  be  about  right.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  nomber 
given  to  Isleta  in  1860,  and  those  given  in  1850  and  1864,  unless  the  person  or 
persons  taking  the  census  failed  to  have  the  Indians  properly  collected,  as 
many  of  them  for  the  roost  part  of  the  time,  particularly  in  summer  seasons, 
live  at  their  ranches  (farms)  away  from  the  village,  lliis  is  certainly  the 
largest  pueblo  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  by  fax  the  wealthiest  of 
all.  I  nave  thought  proper  to  give  the  census  of  1808  and  1809  for  the  parnwe 
of  testing  their  accuracy,  and,  as  farther  evidence,  to  prove  that  notwithstanoin^ 
all  the  discrepancy  or  errors  to  be  noticed  in  the  several  censuses  taken  during  oar 
time,  the  decrease  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  aggregate  is  beyond  any 
doubt.  If  we  take. the  census  of  1808,  that  being  9,391,  which  is  the  greatest 
number  given  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  (exclusive  of  the  four  pueblos  withis 
El  Paso,)  and  that  of  1850,  7,657,  this  being  also  the  greatest  number  giwfl 
during  our  time,  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  a  period  of  42  years  these  people 
Are  less  1,734  souls.  Taking  these  last  figures  as  an  average  ratio  for  evert 
42  years,  and  in  about  a  century  and  a  half  these  fragments  of  once  numeron* 
.and  powerful  tribes  will  exist  no  more. 

As  further  explanation  and  with  a  view  of  supporting  the  foregoing  calealation5< 
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let  us  take  the  aggregate  of  1850  and  1864,  which  are  7,657  and  7,066,  respect- 
ively, and  the  decrease  will  be  found  to  be  591  in  a  period  of  14  years,  the 
difference  between  the  two  dates  above  given,  and  by  multiplying  the  14  years 
by  3,  it  will  give  us  another  period  of  42  years.  If  we  then  midtiply  the  decrease 
during  the  14  years  above  referred  to  (591)  also  by  3,  it  will  give  us  a  ratio 
of  1,773  for  the  next  42  years  commencing  in  1850.  The  difference  between 
the  ratios  or  decrease  for  the  first  42  years  and  that  for  the  next  42  years,  as 
given  above,  will  be  only  39,  which  difference  will  also  be  found  on  the  side 
of  decrease.  Again,  if  we  take  the  decrease  of  the  first  42  years,  1,734,  and  that 
of  the  last  14  years,  59],  we  will  have  a  total  decrease  of  2,325  during  the  period 
of  56  years,  or  an  annual  decrease  of  41  and  a  fi-action  ||.  The  foregoing 
statements  and  calculations  are  confined  entirely  to  the  first  22  pueblos  included 
in  the  returns.  As  their  several  censuses  furnish  the  best  and  perhaps  the 
only  true  data  upon  which  to  base  the  decrease  of  these  Indians,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  considered  disrespectful  in  me  when  I  say  that  most  of  the  estimates 
given  of  our  Indians  are  merely  based  upon  guess-work,  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  tribes  have  never  been  properly  counted,  and  thus  it  is  that 
many  persons,  when  treating  upon  this  subject,  are  apt  to  be  guided  by  hearsay 
or  by  their  own  notions  or  judgment,  in  which  event  they  invariably  overestimate 
them.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  men  entirely  inexperienced,  and 
who  perhaps  have  never  seen  50  Indians  collected  at  any  one  time  in  their 
lives.  Notwithstanding  my  long  connection  with  the  Indian  department  in  this 
Territory,  (about  sixteen  years,)  during  which  time  I  have  been  in  dally  inter- 
course with  the  Indians  of  this  country,  particularly  with  the  Pueblos,  and 
although  I  was  always  satisfied  that  these  people  were  on  the  decrease,  and  1 
have  so  stated  in  my  report  to  the  department,  yet  I  had  no  idea  that  their 
decrease  was  so  large  and  so  regular  in  the  aggregate  until  taking  the  matter 
under  strict  investigation,  the  result  of  which  is  herewith  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  department. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  return  that  no  enumeration  is  given  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  four  pueblos  **  within  the  jurisdiction  of  El  Paso"  after 
1790.  From  the  best  information  it  appears  that  the  original  inhabitants  are 
so  reduced  in  numbers  and  so  much  blended  with  the  Mexicans  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  subject.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
these  Pueblos,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  have  seldom,  if  ever,  had  any 
transaction  with  this  department  as  Indian  communities. 

I  cannot  but  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  regularity  in  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  pueblos  of  "  Taos,'*  as  given  by  the  several  census  taken 
under  the  Spanish  government,  as  well  as  those  taken  during  our  time.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  strange  that  after  the  lapse  of  14  years  their  number  should  be 
precisely  the  same ;  an  i  yet  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enumera- 
tion was  accurately  taken.  I'he  census  of  1850  was  taken  by  two  gentlemen 
residents  of  the  plaza  (town)  of  Taos,  which  is  located  about  2^  miles  from 
the  Pueblos,  and  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  Indians.  The  census 
of  1864  was  taken  by  me,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  did  my  best  to  collect  a 
correct  enumeration  of  its  inhabitants,  as  I  did  in  every  other  pueblo. 

My  main  motive  and  desire  in  furnishing  the  information  contained  in  these 
documents  (return  included)  have  been  with  a  view  to  produce  such  evidence 
that  will  establish  the  decrease  of  the  Indian  race  as  a  fixed  fact,  and  place  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  further  controversy  and  speculation,  and  I  confidently 
hope  that  my  labors  will  not  prove  in  vain,  and  that  the  information  intended 
to  be  imparted,  unless  already  furnished  by  others,  will  at  least  be  of  some  use 
to  the  department  in  settling  the  mooted  question  as  to  whether  the  Indians 
are  on  the  increase  or  on  the  decrease. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I  would  further  state  that  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a 
list  of  the  names  of  about  40  ruins  of  ancient  pueblos  (villages)  which  are  to  be 
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found  within  a  circle  of  abont  40  miles  from  this  place.  Besides  the  ptesent 
pueblos  of  Picuries  Pojuaque  Mambe,  and  Zia,  are  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  are  fast  decreasing. 

Hence  they  too,  like  their  ancestors,  will  soon  be  blotted  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  destiny  which  awaits  the  entire  Indian 
race,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  a  subject  that  greatly  demands  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  government,  and  that  of  the  humane  portion  of  the  public, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  return  marked  A. 
herewith  accompanying,  must  be  used  in  connection  with  this  document  so  as  to 
explain  each  other,  both  of  which  are  intended  as  part  of  my  present  annoal 
report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WARD, 
Special  Agent  for  Puelloi. 
Colonel  A.  B.  Norton, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  New  Mexico. 
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No.  57. 

Santa  Yk,  Nbw  Mbxico. 

A^tguH  28,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  inBtmctions,  and  those  of  the  department,  dated 
Maj  1,  1867, 1  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  immediately  after  I  received 
the  same,  I  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  Gamanche  country,  in  company  with 
six  men  I  employed,  who  were  sent  hy  different  directions  to  assemble  all  the 
Indians  th^t  they  might  find,  and  that  I  would  meet  them  at  a  place  called 
Qutaque,  near  the  State  of  Texas,  east  of  New  Mexico.  After  my  long:  and 
dangerous  journey,  I  accomplished  my  object.  I  got  together  over  seven  hun- 
dred lodges  of  the  Gamanches  and  Kiowas,  who  responded  with  pleasure  to  my 
call,  and  met  me  at  the  place  designated.  Unfortunately  the  principal  chiefs 
were  absent  at  the  time  ;  some  were  in  Texas ;  some  were  in  Old  Mexico,  and 
others  at  Fort  Sumner  after  the  Navajoes,  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  were 
absent ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances,  I  ordered  the  chiefs  and  princi- 
pal men  that  were  present  to*  meet  me  at  the  place  designated,  and  two  faonra 
after  my  arrival  there  were  there  present  over  500  of  the  principal  Indians,  ready 
to  hear  me  explain  my  mission,  my  instructions,  and  all  the  orders  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  read  them  very  particularly,  word  by  word,  and  gave  them  an  explana- 
tion of  the  same,  and  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  keeping  at  peace  with 
the  government. 

I  demanded  of  them  the  delivery  of  Rudolph  Fisher,  and  all  white  captives 
of  the  United  States  held  by  them,  and  without  ransom ;  also  to  cease  their 
depredations  on  all  citizens.  My  claims  surprised  the  Indians ;  at  first  they  said 
nothing,  but  after  holding  a  conference  among  themselves,  they  resolved  to  leave 
off  their  depredations  and  deliver  over  a}!  the  white  captives  in  their  possession, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  difficulties  with  the  government. 

To  accomplish  this  they  explained  to  me  that  the  principal  chiefs  were  absent* 
and  to  come  to  a  conclusive  arrangement  they  needed  their  co-operation,  and 
according  to  their  judgment,  they  expect  the  chiefs,  principal  men,  and  bands 
absent,  to  return  at  the  full  of  the  moon  in  October  next,  and  that  then  they 
will  deliver  up  all  the  captives  of  the  United  States,  and  also  that  they  will  make 
a  permanent  treaty  of  peace,  and  that  their  desire  is  peace.  In  speaking  with 
the  Indians  in  relation  to  the  war  they  had  been  making  against  Texas,  they 
replied  to  me,  that  they  were  induced  to  do  so  by  the  military  officers  of  the 
government,  who  told  them  to  do  all  the  damage  they  could  against  Texas, 
because  Texas  was  fighting  against  our  government,  and  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  they  were  not  aware  that  peace  had  been  established  with  onr  gov- 
ernment, and  until  I  informed  them  of  that  fact;  but  hereafter  they  promised 
me  that  they  would  cease  to  commit  depredations  against  that  State. 

In  the  conference  I  had  with  the  Gomanches  and  Kiowas,  I  agreed  with  them 
that  the  troops  of  the  United  States  would  not  pass  over  the  line  of  the  Arkansas 
river  south  to  molest  them,  and  that  they  would  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to 
gather  all  the  captives  ;  and  I  also  told  them  that  all  the  Gomanches  and  Kiowa« 
that  should  pass  over  the  line  of  the  Arkansas  river  north  would  be  considered 
as  enemies  to  the  government. 

I  agreed  with  the  Indians  to  peet  them  at  the  GaSoii  del  Resgata,  or  any 
immediate  place,  at  the  first  full  moon  in  October  next.  I  found  out  that  it  was 
a  fact  that  their  principal  chiefs  were  absent,  and  that  they  could  not  make  a 
treaty  without  their  consent.  Gerajipe  Mahne  and  other  chiefs,  with  300  Goman- 
ches and  Kiowas,  were  on  an  expedition  to  Fort  Sumner  against  the  Navajoc:?, 
and  also  18  expeditions  against  Texas. 

The  Gomanches  and  Kiowas,  in  my  opinion,  are  good  Indians.  They  look 
upon  the  officers  of  the  government  with  respect.     These  Indians  appear  very 
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rich ;  they  live  in  a  countTy  full  of  buffaloes  and  mustang  horses.  They  have 
about  15,000  horses  and  300  or  400  mules.  They  raise  much  of  their  ow^n  stock, 
and  they  have  now  more  than  1,000  cows.  They  also  have  Texas  cattle  with- 
out number,  and  almost  every  day  bring  in  more.  Their  country  is  large  and 
fruitful ;  almost  all  kinds  of  wild  fruit  can  be  found ;  grass  is  abundant,  but  the 
wood  is  scarce.  These  Indians  are  good  of  heart,  and  desire  to  live  at  peace 
with  our  government.  At  no  time  have  most  of  them  seen  their  agent.  They 
know  nothing  about  the  government  distributing  annually  presents  among  the 
Indians. 

I  did  not  call  either  at  Fort  Sumner  or  Bascom  for  an  escort,  because  I  pre- 
ferred to  go  with  six  citizens  to  going  with  40  soldiers.  I  considered  it  more 
safe.  At  our  first  meeting  I  found  many  of  the  Indians  very  drunk,  and 
almost  uncontrollable. 

I  saw  the  boy  Rudolph  Fisher,  one  other  boy  about  18  years  of  age,  and  a 
negro  boy  about  13,  but  I  had  very  little  talk  with  them,  a4  they  seemed  afraid 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians  disliked  it  when  they  spoke  to  me.  I  believe 
they  were  in  earnest,  and  that  they  will  deliver  up  the  captives  to  me  at  the 
time  and  place  specified. 

My  trip  has  been  a  very  expensive  one,  and  cost  about  $1,000. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LORENZO  LABADI, 
United  States  Indian  Agent,  New  Mexico, 

Colonel  A.  B.  Nortoiv, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  New  Mexico, 


No.  68. 


Abiquic  Indian  Agbncv, 
Rio  Arriba  County,  New  Mexico,  August  11,  1867. 

Dbar  Sib  :  A  few  months  ago,  when  I  was  in  Washington  city,  I  mentioned 
the  condition  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  our  citizens  were  despoiling  them  of  their  lands  which 
were  granted  to  them  by  Spain  and  Old  Mexico,  and  confirmed  to  them  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  I  also  spoke  of  their  moral  and 
industrious  habits,  and  the  importance  of  doing  something  to  encourage  them  in 
the  efforts  for  their  mental,  moral,  and  physical  improvement,  &c.  Since  my 
return  to  New  Mexico,  the  United  States  district  attorney,  S.  B.  Elkins,  esq., 
has  brought  suit  against  parties  who  have  trespassed  upon  the  Pueblo  lands,  and 
Chief  Justice  Slough  has  decided  against  the  Indians.  If  his  opinion  is  correct, 
it  will  open  the  door  for  the  despoiling  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  their  property; 
and  if  they  are  now  put  upon  the  footing  of  citizens,  they  will  soon  be  swindled 
out  of  their  lands  by  designing  men,  and  7,000  pauper  Indians  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  government  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  who  for  years  have  supported  them- 
selves upon  the  lands  granted  to  them,  without  any  appropriations  from  the 
government.  From  my  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  these  Indians,  and  the 
laws  pertaining  to  them,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  opinion  of  Judge  Slough  is 
correct. 

By  the  21st  and  22d  Laws,  title  3,  book  G,  of  the  recompilement  of  the  laws 
of  the  Kingdoms,  (Spain  and  Portugal,)  Spaniards,  negroes,  and  mulattoes  were 
forbidden  and  prohibited  to  reside  in  ihe  Indian  reserve  and  pueblos.  January  23 ^. 
1783,  this  was  reaffirmed  and  signed  by  Jailando  Navaro,  commanding  general. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  made  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  person 
to  settle  on  Indian  lands.     See  sections  1, 11, 12,  and  27  of  the  Indian  intercourse 
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law,  page  729,  vol.  4,  United  States  Statutes  at  Large.  In  section  7  of  the  act 
approved  February  27, 1851,  page  587,  vol.  9,  United  States  Statntes  at  Laige, 
it  is  declared  that  all  laws  now  in  force  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  or  such  provisions  of  the  same  as  may  be  applicable,  shall  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  over  the  Indian  Territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah. 

The  pueblo  grants  ( 17  in  number)  were  confirmed  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  by 
Congress.  See  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  374,  act  approved  Decem- 
ber 22,  1858.  These  grants  are  in  extent  from  five,  six  to  seven  miles  square 
each. 

These  Indians  have  never  claimed  citizenship,  and,  as  Judge  Slongh  says  in 
his  opinion,  the  criminal  records  of  the  courts  of  this  Territory  scarcely  contain 
the  name  of  a  Pueblo  Indian. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  they  have  never  been  recognized  as  citizens,  but  have 
their  own  laws  and  customs  by  which  they  punish  offenders.  The  intelligent 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  of  this  Territory  has  just  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  organic  act  of  this  Territory  defined  the  persons  who  should 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first  election  in  this  Territory,  and  provided  that  the 
territorial  legislature  should  determine  that  question  by  law  for  all  subsequent 
elections. 

Section  70  of  the  election  law  of  New  Mexico,  approved  February  16,  1854, 
compiled  laws  of  New  Mexico,  page  448,  says  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  this 
Territory  for  the  present,  and  until  they  shall  be  declared  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  have  the  right,  are  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  voting 
at  the  popular  elections  of  the  Territory,  except  in  the  elections  for  overseers 
of  ditches  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  the  elections  proper  to  their  pueblos, 
(towns,)  to  elect  their  officers  according  to  their  own  customs. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  contested  election  between  Jose 
M.  Gallegos  and  William  Carr  Lane,  decided  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  not 
citizens,  and  not  entitled  to  a  vote. 

The  legislature  of  New  Mexico  passed  an  act  to  incorporate  the  pueblos  of 
New  Mexico,  because  the  Indians  could  not  protect  themselves  individually. 
They  were  not  recognized  as  citizens,  but  required  that  their  own  laws  and 
customs  should  be  sustained ;  they  were  too  weak  individually  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  encroachments  of  our  citizens,  and  hence  required  legal  protec- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  act  of  incorporation  was  to  enable  them  to  act  under 
the  intercourse  law  as  communities,  and  not  as  individuals,  and  to  protect  them 
from  fraud.  In  1816  the  then  government  in  Mexico  decided  that  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  this  Territory  could  not  sell  real  estate;  the  decision  extended  also  to 
personal  property,  so  that  they  could  not  sell  legally  a  chair.  This  decision 
was  made  in  regard  to  the  same  lands  now  in  question — Cochiti  Pueblo  lands. 

Colonel  A.  B.  Norton,  our  energetic  superintendent,  in  his  report  last  year, 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  subject.     He  said :  "  I  recommend  that 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  to  these  Pueblo  Indians 
be  absolutely  forbidden,  and  that  all  sales  heretofore  made  be  declared  null  and 
•void,  and  that  hU  Mexicans  or  Americans  occupying,  cultivating,  or  claiming 
said  lands  be  required  to  abandon  and  give  up  the  same  to  those  Pueblos,  tho 
only  and  legitimate  owners  thereof,  and  that  some  provision  be  made  in  said  act  u> 
:Teimburdc  tlie  amount  actually  paid  by  those  purchasmg  said  lands  under  the 
(Supposition  and  impression  that  the  Indians  had  a  legitimate  right  to  sell  the 
same.     I  make  this  recommendation  because  on  many  of  these  pueblos  they 
have  sold  most  of  their  best  lands,  or  they  are  occupied  by  those  who  hare  not 
a  shadow  of  title,"  &c. 

If  Mr.  Cooley,  the  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  had  urged  the  request 
<of  Colonel  Norton  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  in  my  opinion  much  loss  and 
.trouble  would  have  been  prevented. 
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Our  energetic  and  intelligent  United  States  district  attorney,  8.  B.  Elkins,  esq:, 
has  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  chief  justice;  and  as  it  will  require  a  con- 
siderable time  to  get  a  decision  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
the  mean  time  much  injury  may  accrue,  both  to  our  citizens  and  the  Indians, 
and  as  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  morals  of  these  Indians,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  lands  to 
them,  for  their  own  use,  benefit,  and  support,  which,  if  taken  away  from  them, 
may  produce  strife  and  depredations,  which  will  reduce  this  tribe  of  now  indus- 
trious and  self-supporting  Indians  to  a  savage  state  or  to  pauperism,  I  there- 
fore trust  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  occupying  so  much  of  your  valuable  time, 
and  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  protect  these  Indians  from  spoliation  and 
its  consequences — a  return  to  a  savage  state,  which  would  require  either  their 
extermination,  or  large  appropriations  from  the  government  annually  to  feed  and 
clothe  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  M.  ARNY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent  for  New  Mexico, 
Hon.  Chas.  £.  Mix, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  59. 


Chief  Justice  Slough*  s  opinion  respecting  the  status  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 

Mexico, 

In  the  United  States  court  of  the  first  judicial  district  of  the  Territory  of  New 

Mexico. 

The  United  Statks  ^ 

OS,  >  Debt  on  statute. 

Bbniono  Ortiz,     j 

Thi9  action  is  brought,  as  is  alleged,  to  recover  the  statutory  penalty  for  a 
settlement  upon  lands  belonging  to  an  Indian  tribe,  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  section  11  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  30, 1834,  entitled ''  An  act  to  regulate 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  fron- 
tiers," and  commonly  called  the  *•  intercourse  act ;"  which  section  is  as  follows  : 

Section.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  make  a  settlement  on  any 
lands  belonging,  secured  or  granted  by  treaty  with  the  United  States  to  any  Indian  tribe, 
or  shall  survey,  or  shall  attempt  to  survey  such  lands,  or  designate  any  of  the  boundaries  by 
marking  trees,  or  otherwise,  such  offender  shall  forfeit  and    pay  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars. 

The  petition  filed  herein  alleges  that  the  defendant,  at  the  time  named  therein » 
''did  make  a  settlement  on,  and  now  occupies  and  is  settled  on  lands  of  the 
Pueblo  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti ;  said  lands  then  and  there, 
and  at  the  time  of  bringing  this  suit,  belonging  to  the  said  Pueblo  tribe  of  Indians 
of  th^  pueblo  of  Cochiti  aforesaid,  and  secured  to  them  by  patent  from  the  said 
United  States." 

To  this  petition  the  defendant  filed  a  demurrer,  raising  questions,  not  only  of 
form,  but  of  substance.  As  a  question  of  substance  disposes  of  the  cause,  the 
court  will  not  consider  those  of  mere  form  in  this  opinion. 

The  demurrer  and  the  argument  of  counsel  thereon  raises  the  fundamental 
question  as  to  whether  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  are 
a  tribe  of  Indians  such  as  those  contemplated  in  the  "intercourse  act"  referred 
to,  and  in  the  subsequent  act  of  Congress,  that  of  February  27,  1851,  which 
provides  as  follows,  viz  : 

Section  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  laws  now  in  force  regulating  trade  and 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  or  such  provisions  of  the  sjinte  as  may  be  applicable,  shall 
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be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  oyer  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Utah. 

If  the  Paeblo  Indians  are  not  such  an  **  Indian  tribe"  as  is  contemplated  in 
the  foregoing  sectionB,  which  contain  all  the  law  upon  the  subject ;  or  if  the  lawB 
of  the  United  States  do  not,  without  violation  of  tne  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cod- 
stitution  and  treaties  of  the  government,  recognize  them  as  coming  within 
their  provisions,  then  this  action  must  fail. 

The  court  will  not  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  question.  In  its  dis- 
cussion, the  first  question  is,  what  was  the  intention  of  the  law-making  power  of 
the  government  in  enacting  these  laws  ?  and  what  is  meant  hy  Indian  tribes 
therein  ?  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  **  intercourse  act,"  nearly  all  of  the 
uncivilized  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  then  limits  of  the  United  States  were 
within  the  region  described  as  **  the  Indian  country"  in  the  first  section  of  that 
law,  viz :  "  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  not 
within  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana  or  the  Territory  of  Arkansas ;  and 
also,  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  not  within 
any  State  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  not  been  extinguished." 

The  area  referred  to  at  that  time  was,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri  and 
Louisiana  and  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  almost  entirely  uninhabited  by  the 
white  race,  and  was  in  the  almost  exclusive  possession  and  occupancy  of  the 
savage  Indian  tribes  of  the  whole  country  ;  many  of  which  were  originally  there^ 
and  others  of  which  had  been  removed  there  by  the  government.  Within  the 
region  excluded  from  the  description — "  Indian  country" — ^to  wit,  that  part 
of  the  United  States  peopled  by  the  whites  and  organized  as  states,  civilized 
Indians  were  permitted  to  remain,  And  were  exempt  from  the  operations  of  this 
law.  That  it  was  the  intention  of  the  law-making  power  to  exclude  from  the 
operations  of  the  law  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  then  settled  regions  of  the 
country  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Loni^ 
iana  and  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  all  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, weie 
excepted,  as  well  as  the  States  lying  east  of  that  river.  The  intention,  there- 
fore, was  manifestly  to  legislate  with  reference  to  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Bel- 
tlements  or  on  the  frontiers,  the  savage  and  uncivilized  tribes  there  found,  and 
not  with  reference  to  the  civilized  Indian  tribes  to  be  found  within  the  settle- 
ments. This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  declaration  of  the  title  of  the  law  that 
one  of  its  purposes  was  "  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers."  With  civilized 
Indians  and  those  within  the  settled  region  of  the  country,  no  law  was  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  peace.  It  was  only  upon  the  frontiers  that  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  and  for  the  protection  of  which  legislation  was  required. 

If  this  position  is  correct,  was  the  effect  of  the  law  of  February  27,  1851,  with 
reference  to  this  region  more  than  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Jane 
30,  1834,  so  far  as  the  same  were  applicable  to  the  wild  or  savage  and  unciril- 
ized  Indian  tribes  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  ?  There  is  nothing  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to  extend  the  **  intercourse  act"  over  the 
civilized  Indians — those  living  within  the  settlements  of  that  Territory.  As  to 
the  applicability  of  these  statutes  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  more  hereafter. 

Now  let  us  inquire  as  to  the  character  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Greenleaf  on 
Evidence,  vol.  1,  chapter  2,  in  speaking  of  things  taken  notice  of  by  the  courts 
without  proof,  says  that,  among  other  things,  "  the  general  laws  and  customs 
of  their  own  country,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,"  "  matters  of  public  histwy 
affecting  the  whole  people,*'  **  public  matters  affecting  the  government  of  the 
country,'*  "  of  whatever  ought  to  be  generally  known  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction,"  &c.,  &c.,  the  courts  judicially  take  notice  of  without  proot  and, 
"  where  the  memory  of  the  judge  is  at  fault,  he  resorts  to  such  docaments  of 
reference  as  may  be  at  hand,  and  he  may  deem  worthy  of  confidence."  I«  the 
case  of  United  States  r*.  Turner,  1 1th  Howards,  Rep.,  663,  it  is  held,  that  the 
Spanish  laws  which  prevailed  in  Louisiana  before  its  cession  to  the  United  Suttfi 
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the  conrto  take  notice  of.  These  rules  are  as  good  for  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  as  elsewhere.  This  conrt  is  therefore  jastided  in  taking  judicial  notice 
of  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  well  as  their 
status  under  the  laws  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  their  present  status  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  this  Territory.  The  court,  for  the  attainment 
of  the  xequisite  information  to  decide  this  question,  had  consulted  other  docu- 
ments ana  other  matters  of  reference  worthy  of  confidence. 

For  centuries  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  lived  in  villages,  in  fixed  communities, 
each  having  its  own  municipal  or  local  government.  As  far  as  their  history  can 
be  traced,  they  have  been  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  raising  flocks  and 
cultivating  the  soil.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Catholic  missionary 
into  the  country,  they  have  adopted  mainly  not  only  the  Spanish  language,  but 
the  religion  of  a  Christian  church.  In  every  pueblo  is  erected  a  church,  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  in  nearly  all  is  to  be  found  a  priest  of  this  church  who  is  recognized  as  their 
spiritual  guide  and  adviser.  Thisy  manufacture  nearly  all  of  their  blankets, 
clothing,  agricultural  and  culinary  implements,  ice.  Integrity  and  virtue  among 
them  is  fostered  and  encouraged.  They  are  as  intelligent  as  most  nations  or 
people  deprived  of  means  or  facilities  for  education.  Their  names,  their  customs, 
their  habits,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  people  in  whose  midst  they  reside,  or  in 
the  midst  of  whom  their  pueblos  are  situatea.  The  criminal  records  of  the  courts 
of  the  Territory  scarcely  contain  the  name  of  a  Pueblo  Indian.  In  short,  they 
are  a  peaceable,  industrious,  intelligeut,  honest,  and  virtuous  people.  They  are 
Indians  only  in  feature,  complexion,  and  a  few  of  their  habits ;  in  all  other 
respects  superior  to  all  but  a  few  of  the  civilized  Indian  tribes  of  the  country, 
and  the  equal  of  the  most  civilized  thereof.  This  description  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  I  think,  will  be  deemed  by  all  who  know  them,  as  faithful  and  true  in 
all  respects.  Such  was  their  character  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  New 
Mexico  by  the  United  States ;  such  is  their  characljer  now. 

Looking  at  the  intention  of  Congress  as  manifested  in  the  intercourse  act,  &Cy 
and  the  character  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  thus  pres^ented,  this  court  would  be 
justified  in  declaring  that  such  laws  were  not  applicable  to  this  people,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  applicability  of  those  laws  being  a  question  addressing  itself  to  the 
sound  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  courts.  The  exercise  of  these  necessary 
judicial  qualities  impels  this  court,  in  view  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  to  declare 
the  inapplicability  of  the  laws  referred  to  to  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

Here  the  court  might  stop.  Other  strong  reasons,  however,  suggest  them- 
selves— stronger  than  logical  conclusions,  viz :  positive  law  upon  the  subject  and 
time-honored  acquiescence  therein. 

The  Pueblo  Indians,  having  assisted  the  Mexicans  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  were  recognized  as  citizens  of  Mexico,  and,  as  a  further  token  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  of  that  government  of  the  value  of  their  services  during 
the  revolution,  were  granted  the  lands  upon  which  their  pueblos  or  villages  were 
erected  by  grants  since  confirmed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  which  patents  have  issued  conveying  whatever  of  interest  the  United  States 
government  might  have  had  therein  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  successors  and 
assigns. 

The  plan  of  Iguala,  adopted  by  the  revolutionary  government  of  Mexico, 
February  24,  1821,  declares  that  "  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  without 
distinction,  whether  Europeans,  Africans,  or  Indians,  are  citizens  of  this  mon- 
archy, with  a  right  to  be  employed  in  any  post  according  to  their  merit  and 
virtues,"  and  "  that  the  person  and  property  of  every  citizen  will  be  respected 
and  protected  by  the  government."  The  treaty  of  Cordova,  August  24,  1821, 
and  the  declaration  of  independence  of  September  28,  182 1,  reaffirmed  these 
principles.  Subsequently  the  first  Mexican  congress,  by  two  decrees,  one  adopted 
24th  of  February,  1822,  the  other  9th  of  April,  182^.    The  first,  "  the  sovereign 
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congress  declares  the  eqaality  of  civil  rights  to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
empire,  whatever  may  be  their  origin  in  the  four  qaarters  of  the  eartb."  The 
other  reaffirms  the  three  guarantees  of  the  plan  of  Iguala :  1,  independence;  2, 
the  Catholic  religion ;  and  3,  union  of  all  Mexicans  of  whatever  race.  By  an  act 
of  September  17,  1822,  to  give  effect  to  the  plan  of  Iguala,  it  was  provided  that, 
in  the  registration  of  citizens,  "classification  of  them  with  regard  to  their  origin 
shall  be  omitted ;"  and  that  "  there  shall  be  no  distinction  of  class  on  the  parochial 
books." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  citizenship  of  Mexico  of  the  Indian  race  in  the  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  The  United  States  w.  Ritchie, 
Justice  Nelson,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says :  •*  Tbeae  solemn 
declarations  of  the  political  power  of  the  government  had  the  effect  necessarily 
to  invest  the  Indians  with  the  privileges  of  citizenship  as  effectually  as  had  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  1776  to  invest  all  thoee 
persons  with  these  privileges  residing  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  who  adhered 
to  the  interest  of  the  colonies,"  and  refers  to  3  Pet.  99,  121. 

That  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  declared  at  that  time  "  Mexicans"  and  citizens, 
that  they  were  recognized  as  such,  no  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Mexican 
go  vernmen  ts  can  question.  That  they  are  still  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  repahlie 
of  Me  xico  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  present  President  of  that  republic  is  a  foil- 
blooded  Pueblo  Indian.  Did  they  retain  the  character  and  description  of  **  Mexi- 
cans" or  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  ?  It  is  true  that 
subsequently  qualifications  were  annexed  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage; 
the  freedom  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  was  abridged  and 
narrowed,  but  I  cannot  find  that  by  any  legislative  or  judicial  decisions  the 
character  of  **  Mexicans"  or  citizens  was  taken  from  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  a  class 
or  people. 

The  robbery  of  our  territorial  library,  during  the  late  rebellion,  of  its  Spanish 
and  Mexican  authorities,  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  definite  information  upon 
the  subject,  but  this  we  know  :  that  as  late  as  the  year  1851,  the  Pueblo  Indians 
of  this  Territory,  without  question  or  interruptioui  not  only  voted,  but  held  both 
civil  and  military  offices.  In  many  localities  they,  by  their  numerical  strength, 
controlled  the  political  destinies  of  the  same.  This  period  (1851)  was  more 
than  two  years  after  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  the  erection  of  a  government  under  the  United  States  over  the  people  of  the 
Territory.  In  the  absence  of  law  or  decision  on  the  subject,  are  we  not  at  liberty 
to  conclude  from  these  facts  that  the  laws,  the  decisions  of  the  people  ail 
recognized  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  citizens,  as  "  Mexicans  t"    We  do  so  conclade. 

Now  if  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  '*  Mexicans"  or  citizensof  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
what  effect  has  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  upon  their  present  statia  I 
The  Federal  Constitution  declares,  "All  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.^ 
As  such  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  branches  of  the  goTern- 
ment  are  all  alike  bound  by  all  treaties  so  made.  The  treaty  of  Guadalape 
Hidalgo,  made  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  declares  that  Mexicans  "  who  shall 
prefer  to  remain  in  the  said  Territories,  (including  New  Mexico,)  may  either 
retain  the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican  citizens  or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  but  they  shall  be  under  the  obligation  to  make  their  election 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty ;  and 
those  who  shall  remain  in  the  said  Territories  after  the  expiration  of  that  year, 
without  having  declared  their  intention  to  retain  the  character  of  Mexicans,  shall 
be  considered  to  have  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Now  if  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  Mexicans  or  citizens  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  at  that  time,  and  did  not,  within  the  time  limited,  make  their  electiou  hj 
declaring  their  intention  to  retain  the  character  of  Mexicans,  they  became,  hy 
virtue  of  the  said  treaty,  citizens  of  the  United  States.    The  history  of  the  limes 
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and  country  shows  that  they  did  not  so  elect,  and  thereby  they  became  invested 
by  law  with  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  entitled  to  the  title  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  They,  althongh  still  called  Indians,  have  never,  since  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  this  Territory,  been  subject  to  such  legislation  as  that  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  and  found  in  the  "  intercourse  act"  of  Congress.  They  shimld  be 
treated  not  as  under  the  pupilage  of  the  government,  but  as  citizens,  not  of  a 
State  or  Territory,  but  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  has  been  argued  that  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indians  A£fairs,  &c.,  have  considered  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  tribal 
Indians,  and  not  citizens,  by  sending  an  agent  to  them,  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  United  States  vs,  HoUiday,  (3  Wallace's  Reports,) 
it  is  claimed  that  this  court  is  estopped  by  such  action  of  the  departments,  &c,, 
from  the  adjudication  of  the  question.  I'his  position  would  be  true  if  the  Pueblo 
Indians  were  such  Indian  tribes  as  is  contemplated  in  the  acts  of  Congress  under 
the  constitutional  authority  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

That  agents  have  been  sent  to  them  by  the  representatives  of  the  government 
argues  nothing,  unless  it  argues  ignorance  of  the  status  of  this  people,  or  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  government  simply  to  become  advised  with  reference 
to  them,  and  to  assist  them  by  the  direction  of  their  energies  and  iutelligence  to 
a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  or,  perhaps,  enlightenment.  As  they  own  their 
houses,  are  christianized,  and  are  entirely  self-sustaining,  an  agent  for  them  is 
little  else  than  what  we  have  described. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  people  of  this  Territory  who  are  most  familiar  with 
the  Pueblo  Indians  have  recognized  their  capacity  and  character  by  passing  a 
general  act  of  incorporation  of  their  pueblos,  enabling  them  to  sue  and  be  sued 
ia  their  corporate  name,  &c.,  This  is  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  other  cities,  towns,  or  villages  of  the  Territory  have  been 
incorporated. 

The  Federal  Constitution  guarantees  to  all  citizens  the  same  privileges  and 
immunities  and  protection  to  life,  liberty  and  property.  These  rights  are  as 
much  guaranteea  to  Pueblo  Indians  as  to  any  other  class  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  novelty  and  magnitude  of  the  question  involved  and  the  large  number  of 
persons  interested  in  its  solution,  appearing  to  require  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation of  this  cause,  the  court  has  endeavored  to  perform  what  it  believed  to  be 
its  duty  in  the  premises. 

The  demurrer  is  sustained. 


No.  60. 


Attorney  General's  Office, 
Washington,  November  23,  1867. 

Sir  :  Your  several  communications  of  the  4th  June,  6th  August,  and  18th 
October,  respecting  the  Pueblo  and  Comanche  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  have 
been  received  and  considered. 

It  appears  that  under  the  provisions  of  |aw  regulating  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  particularly  of  those  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1834,  (4  Statutes, 
729  et  geq,,  you  instituted  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The  suits  were 
actions  of  debt  upon  statute,  in  conformity  to  section  27  of  said  act  of  Congress. 
Some  of  these  suits  were  founded  upon  alleged  unlawful  intercourse  with  the 
Camanches  ;  others  unlawful  intercourse  with  and  depredation  upon  the  Pue- 
blos. The  defendants  demurred  in  the  first-named  case,  on  the  ground  that  the 
first  section  of  said  act  of  L834  defined  the  Indian  country,  and  does  not  in- 
clude New  Mexico.  In  the  cases  of  the  Pueblos,  the  demurrer  was  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that,  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the 
Pueblos  are  not  Indians,  but  having  been,  as  claimed,  citizens  o£^exico«  are 
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now  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  conseqaentlj  not  within  the  purview  of 
the  Indian  intercoarse  laws.  Both  demurrers  were  sustained  by  the  court.  Yoa 
have  appealed  a  case' of  each  class  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  and 
yon  propoee  in  case  the  decision  below  be  sustained,  to  carry  the  matter  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  perceived  that  the  e£fect  of  a  final  decision  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  district  court  of  the  Territory,  as  it  is  understood,  would  be  to  render  ail 
laws  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  Indians  inapplicable  to  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  Pueblos,  but  for  the  restraint 
of  the  Camanches,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  of  February  27,  1851,  (9  Statutes  587,)  extending  generally  laws  r^;alating 
Indian  intercourse  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  questions  thus  raised  are  believed  to  be  sufEciently  novel  and  important 
to  warrant  the  course  you  propose  to  take.  I  advise  that  your  action  shoald  for 
the  present  be  confined  to  the  particular  suits  which  you  have  brought  before 
the  highest  court  of  the  Territory. 

Should  the  decision  affirm  the  ruling  below,  you  will  take  the  proper  steps  for 
bringing  up  the  respective  cases  for  adjudication  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  report  your  action  to  this  office. 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours.  &c., 

HENRY  STANBERY. 

Attorney  GemeraL 

S.  B.  Elkiks,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney  for  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


COLORADO  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  61. 

Tabaquachks  of   San  Luis  Vallby,  Conejos  Agency, 

Colorado  Territory,  July  17,  1S67. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  department,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  seventh  annual  report,  of  the  condition  of  the  Tabaquache  Utahs 
attached  to  this  agency.    The  prevailing  health  of  the  Indians,  as  heretofore 
reported,  still  continues  unimpaired,  and  the  attention  of  physicians  unrequired. 
The  Indians  of  this  agency,  as  per  statistics  on  file  in  your  office,  number  about 
5,800.     There  are  now  employed  in  this  agency  one  smith,  one  interpret^*, 
and  one  herder.     The  management  of  the  Tabaquaches  during  the   past  year 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  care  and  anxiety,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  correctness  of  my  former  recommendations,  that  they  should  be  placed 
at  the  earliest  date  upon  the  Uncompagre  reservation,  where  they  might  live 
in  peace  and  quiet,  and  isolated  from  the  settlements,  where  the  unprincipled 
young  men  of  the  tribe  commit  their  petty  depredations.     And  better  to  cany 
out  these  views,  I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  that  agency  buildin«^s  b« 
at   once  erected  on  said  reservation,  and  a  limited  amount  of  United  States 
troops  be  furnished  during  the  progression  of  the  work.    Information  has  latelT 
reached  me,  through  General  C.  Carson,  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Garland, 
Colorado  Territory,  that  there  is  an  outstanding  military  order  which  most  poei- 
tively  prohibits  any  Utah  Indian  or  Indians   from  roaming  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.   The  order  in  itself  is  just  and  proper,  yet  I  cannot 
recommend  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  same,  until  at  least  the  Tabaquaches  hv^ 
been  removed  by  the  general  government  upon  their  new  reservation,  in  coib- 
plianco  with  existing  treaty  stipulations.     I  fully  indorse  and  most  heartily  co> 
incide  in  the  removal  of  the  Muachc  Utahs  to  the  San  Juan  country,  wbtch  i^ 
in  close  proximity  to  tlie    Uncompagre  reservation ;   and  as  they  have  not  obIt 
intermarried  with  the  Tabaquaches,  who  speak  the  same  language,  but  have 
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been  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  that  tribe,  and  as  situated  at  present,  and  to 
vi^it  each  other,  they  have  to  pass  through  200  miles  of  settlements,  to  the 
great  annoyance,  and  frequent  loss  of  the  poor  settler.  The  continued  want  of 
funds  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  Indians  and  the  employes  of  this  agency, 
has  proved  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  me  the  past  year.  During  the  spring, 
when  game  is  scarce,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  generally  short,  a  few  dollars 
judiciously  expended  goes  far  to  relieve  the  wants  and  necessities  of  these  In- 
dians, and  frequently  proves  of  greater  advantage  than  their  annual  annuities, 
which  are  issued  out  to  them  in  the  fall  season,  when  game  of  all  kind  is  in  great 
abundance ;  and  in  view  of  this,  I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  that  a ' 
portion  only  of  their  fall  annuities  be  issued,  such  as  blankets,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  and  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  provisions  be  kept  back 
for  an  early  spring  issue,  when  the  Indians  are  poor  and  needy.  Their  fall 
presents  should  never  be  issued  out  at  a  later  date  than  the  1st  of  October  of 
each  year,  or  to  enable  the  Indians  to  cross  the  mountain  passes  to  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  before  the  fall  of  snow. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

LAFAYETTE  HEAD, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

A.  C  Hunt, 

GocernoTt  ex  officio  Superintendent  Indian  Afflairs,  Denver, 


No.  62. 


Middle  Park  Agency, 
Denver,  October  4,  1867. 

Sir.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  third  annual  report, 
though  I  have  but  little  to  add  not  heretofore  reported  in  my  communication  of 
Jane  last: 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  remains  the  same  as  was 
described  by  me  at  that  time,  save  the  amelioration  we  have  from  time  to  time 
been  obliged  to  extend  to  them  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  and  ammunition. 

The  tribe  mostly  now,  as  then,  remain  in  and  about  the  settlements  in  small 
detachments,  whereby  they  are  the  better  able  to  in  part  support  themselves  by 
the  chase,  and  also  to  exact  from  the  ranchmen  occasional  donations  of  food. 

I  have  in  former  communications  explained  why  these  people  arc  here  so  near 
and  even  mingling  with  the  white  settlers.  The  plains  Indians  having  been 
driven  back  in  consequence  of  the  war  which  has  been  going  on  for  three  years, 
the  antelope  have  become  unusually  plenty  on  the  plains  east,  but  this  game  is 
procurable  only  with  the  best  of  guns.  The  bow  and  arrow  are  no  longer  of 
any  use;  for  this  reason  I  have  had  to  supply  them  with  some  guns  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  ammunition.  Tiiese  small  bands  have  also  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  buffalo  country  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  thereby  to  add 
materially  to  their  stock  of  dry  meat  and  skins.  The  proximity  of  the  Chey- 
ennes,  however,  did  not  admit  of  their  remaining  long  in  that  vicinity.  The 
buffalo  that  once  swarmed  in  these  mountain  parks,  the  ancient  home  of  these 
people,  have  all  disappeared  since  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  white  men ; 
hence  the  almost  starving  condition  in  which  we  find  them  to-day.  During  my 
late  trip  through  the  mountains  of  30  days,  and  I  may  say  during  a  whole  season 
of  travelling  through  this  country,  I  have  not  seen  game  enough  to  have  sub- 
eieted  one  lodge ;  and  although  jinyself  much  more  skilful  than  the  average  of 
banters,  have  not  for  30  days  together  been  able  to  kill  anything  larger  than  a 
jack  rabbit. 

The  question  is,  what  is  to  become  of  these  people  t     They  must  have  food,  or 
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they  will  levy  contributions  on  the  white  settlers,  and  that,  of  cour9e,  will  be 
war  at  once. 

I  have  nsed  every  form  of  persuasion  and  command  during  the  past  summer 
to  secure  their  return,  bujt  up  to  a  very  recent  date  have  been  unable  to  get 
more  than  two  small  bands  to  return  to  the  westward  of  the  Snow  mountains. 

The  promises  made  them  last  year  at  the  Middle  Park  treaty  also  have  had 
their  influence  in  that  direction.  "  Is  that  treaty  to  be  fulfilled  V  has  become 
a  stereotyped  inquiry  with  these  men.  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  for  811,000 
the  Indian  bureau  would  run  the  risk  of  a  collision  with  this  the  most  formidable 
tribe  now  known,  and  about  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude  strictly  at  peace  witli 
the  whites.  It  would  certainly  seem  as  if  the  authorities,  to  save  this  Bmall 
sura,  were  inclined  to  risk  a  campaign  that  would  cost  millions  to  avenge  dep- 
redations. 

Owing  to  some  neglect  of  your  predecessor,  or  some  other  responsible  partiea, 
no  goods  have  been  forwarded  for  the  Grand  Rivers  and  Uintahs  this  year. 
This  I  consider  a  great  oversight  and  gross  mistake,  which  may  end  in  trouble 
not  easily  repaired.  I  have  spent  almost  the  entire  summer  among  these  bands, 
travelling  from  one  to  another,  and  have  the  best  possible  understanding  with 
them,  and  I  am  confident  of  keepins  them  peaceable.  I  am  importuned,  it  is 
true,  almost  continually  for  more  food  and  clothing,  and  animals  with  which  to 
hunt  and  travel  from  one  encampment  to  another. 

I  have  issued  to  these  needy  people  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  allow- 
ance given  me,  but  could  not  do  less,  their  necessities  in  every  instance  demand- 
ing it,  and  their  good  conduct  meriting  all  and  much  more  than  they  ha?e 
received. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following  plan  for  disposing  of  these  Indiana 
for  all  future  time.  It  is  true  it  will  involve  considerable  expenditure  at  firet, 
but  it  would  do  away  with  all  future  allowances  and  appropriations. 

I  have  under  my  charge  about  1,600  souls,  say  250  lodges.  Twenty  sheep 
to  each  lodge  cost  probably  $lo,000;  two  tame  American  cows  to  each  lodge 
cost  $20,000 ;  two  bulls,  $500 ;  making  in  all,  $35,500.  Add  to  this  $5,000 
paid  out  in  cheap  spinning  wheels,  looms,  and  wool  cards,  with  a  white  maa 
capable  and  willing  to  instruct  the  women  how  to  prepare  the  wool  and  make 
cloth  and  blankets,  and  my  word  for  it,  no  more  annuities  or  presents  need  be 
sent  them  after  the  second  year.  These  herds  would  give  them  something  to 
protect  and  make  them  fear  war  rather  than  desire  it,  give  them  a  kind  of 
employment  very  desirable  to  them,  and  one  which  would  very  soon  cause  them 
to  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  white  neighbors. 

There  is  not  one  of  them  now  who  is  not  glad  to  wear  any  article  of  clothing 
siunlar  to  that  worn  by  the  whites,  and  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  of  a  producing 
sort  now  owned  by  them  are  cared  for  with  the  greatest  zeal.  Not  one  of  the^ 
people  object  to  being  put  upon  a  reservation  if  they  could  be  assured  of  sub- 
sistence where  their  own  exertions  and  vigilance  would  bring  them  reward. 

Agriculture  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  they  are  likely  to  be  settled  is 
out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  short  seasons  peculiar  to  the  climate. 

I  would  give  this  bearing  stock  to  the  women  alone,  and  in  case  of  death  the 
next  eldest  female  child  to  be  the  possessor  of  all  bearing  animals,  giving  to  the 
men  only  a  right  to  the  male  issues,  and  restricting  butchering  to  male  issues 
alone. 

No  difficulty  need  be  apprehended  of  the  squaws  preserving  and  keeping  her 
property ;  her  lord  would  get  but  a  use  of  the  same. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  C.  OAKES, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 
Hon.  A.  C.  Hunt, 

Gov,  and  ex  officio  Sup't  Indian  Affairs,  Colorado  Territory. 
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DAKOTA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  63. 

ExKCUTivB  Opficb,  Yaivcton,  D.  T., 

Sepftmber  9,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  for  the  super- 
intendencj  of  Dakota  Territory.  It  is  but  a  little  over  one  year  since  I  assumed 
the  responsible  duties  connected  with  this  office,  since  which  time  but  little  has 
occurred  to  change  the  condition  of  affairs  then  existing. 

The  agents  are  the  same  who  were  in  charge  of  the  different  reservations 
when  I  arrived,  and  in  whose  integrity,  intelligence,  and  general  good  manage- 
ment I  then  expressed  my  confidence  in  my  first  annual  report,  after  a  year  of 
close  official  intercourse.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  judgment  is  fully  sus- 
tained ;  that  they  still  preserve  the  appearance  of  being  faithful,  devoted,  and 
honest  public  servants,  and  that  the  Indians  under  their  contntl  shpw  marked 
evidence  of  improvement  in  habits  of  industry  and  in  civilization.  That  they 
have  accomplished  everything  that  was  possible  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Indians,  according  to  the  means  placed  within  their  reach,  is  my  deliberate  judg- 
ment. 

The  InAians  on  reservations,  and  all  those  on  the  upper  Missouri  who  entered 
into  recent  treaty  stipulations  with  the  government,  have  remained  friendly 
throughout  the  past  year,  and  now  manifest  an  unshaken  purpose  to  abandon 
the  chase  and  learn  the  art  of  subsisting  themselves  by  means  of  agricultural 
pursuits.  This  happy  result,  which  our  wisest  and  best  statesmen  have  so 
much  at  heart,  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  be  fully  accomplished  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  if  sufficient  fidelity  to  our  engagements  with  them,  and  sufficient 
despatch  and  liberality  are  manifested.  Promptness  and  despatch  in  fulfilling  all 
#ur  promises  are  indispensable ;  and  if  we  wish  to  retain  the  confidence  of  these 
Indians,  we  must  deliver  their  annuities  at  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time. 
Por  this  purpose  their  goods  and  provisions  should  be  ready  for  shipment  on 
the  Missouri  river  at  the  first  opening  of  navigation.  Until  railroad  improve- 
ments are  introduced  into  the  region  of  these  reservations,  no  other  means  of 
transportation  can  supersede  the  navigation  of  this  river,  and  the  above  sugges- 
tion is  the  only  one  which,  in  my  ojiinion,  is  likely  to  remove  the  present  com- 
plaints, or  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  delay. 

I  regret  to  say  that  no  progress  has  yet  bceti  made  in  this  superintendency 
in  prosecuting  the  cause  of  education.  Various  causes  have  intervened  to  pre- 
vent this  result.  At  the  Yancton  agency  the  original  fund  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose was  chiefly  diverted  to  other  objects,  supposed  at  that  time  to  be  of  more 
immediate  value  to  the  Indians,  while  the  Indians  themselves  failed  to  take  any 
interest  in  English  schools  started  for  their  benefit.  But  an  evident  change  has 
taken  place  at  this  agency,  which,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  voluntary  and  unpaid  efforts  of  Mrs.  Conger,  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished wife  of  the  agent.  The  Indians  now  demand  some  permanent  and 
more  effective  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  to  this  end  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
agent's  suggestions  in  his  last  annual  report  may  receive  your  careful  considera* 
tion.  This,  or  some  other  plan,  must  soon  b<^  devised  for  this  purpose,  to  meet 
the  pressing  wants  of  this  tribe,  unless  the  needed  aid  should  be  obtained  from 
the  missionary  fund  of  some  enterprising  church  organization. 

Schools  would  have  been  in  operation  at  the  Ponca  agency  before  this  time 
but  for  the  long  delay  in  ratifying  the  supplementary  treaty  of  1865;  and  now 
that  this  measure  has  fortunately  been  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  further 
necessity  for  delay,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  another  year  will  witness  the 
foundation  and  rapid  progress  of  an  English  school  at  this  agency. 

I— Vol.  ii 15  CrM^n]o 
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The  snccees  of  the  Santees  in  acquiring  a  primaiy  edncation  in  the  Sou 
language  induces  me  to  the  belief  that  much  might  be  gained  by  adopting  the 
same  plan  with  the  Yanctons  and  Poncae,  if  it  were  only  to  creat«  iu  the  minds 
of  the  children  and  their  parents  a  degree  of  ambition  to  advance  still  fnrther 
by  learning  the  English  language.  It  might  be  a  necessary  step  on  the  road  to 
useful  knowledge,  which,  even  without  further  advancement*  would  not  be  with- 
out valuable  benefits. 

You  have  already  been  apprised  of  the  bountiful  crops  on  the  above- 
mentioned  reservations,  and  of  their  almost  total  destruction  by  the  grasahop- 
pers.  The  calamity  which  has  befallen  these  poor  people,  besides  depriTing 
them  of  their  winter's  supply  of  food,  it  is  feared  will  greatly  tend  to  disconr- 
age  their  further  efforts  at  farming,  and  will  create  an  imperative  necessity  for 
prompt  aid  by  the  government,  for  at  least  four  months  of  the  ensuing  winter, 
to  prevent  actual  starvation.  The  peace  commissioners,  having  been  up  the 
Missouri  soon  after  the  advent  of  this  great  scourge,  will  fortunately  be  able  to 
present  you  with  their  knowledge  also  of  this  heavy  loss,  as  well  as  its  probt- 
ble  consequences. 

I  am  deeply  anxious  that  you  will  find  some  means  to  aid  ns,  either  by  com- 
plying with  the  requisitions  and  recommendations  of  their  agents,  which  I  have 
already  forwarded,  or  by  some  better  plan  of  your  own,  in  the  faith  that  Con- 
gress will  not  hesitate  to  sustain  you  in  whatever  you  may  see  proptr  lo  do  in 
a  case  of  such  pressing  importance. 

Little  damage,  if  any,  has  been  done  to  the  crops  at  Grow  creek ;  bat  unfor- 
tunately here  the  crop  was  light,  but  little  farming  having  been  done.  Fann- 
ing implements,  intended  for  this  locality,  did  not  reach  their  destination  till  the 
month  of  June,  when  but  little  could  be  accomplished,  especially  as  the  Indiani 
were  out  of  provisions,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  praiiki 
and  the  chase  for  subsistence.  These  causes  of  failure  are  greatly  to  be  n^ 
ted,  as  the  season  was  exceedingly  propitious,  and  neither  drought  nor  grau- 
boppers  interfered  to  blast  their  labors,  while  the  soil  at  Grow  creek,  nnder 
such  circumstances,  is  not  inferior,  in  point  of  fertility,  to  the  rich  alluvial  bot- 
tom lands  on  the  river  further  south.  Gonsiderable  fall  ploughing  will  be  done 
for  this  agency  this  year,  and  systematic  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  agent  to 
produce  more  favorable  results  another  season. 

The  friendly  Sioux  in  this  neighborhood  are  manifesting  an  increasing  desire 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  learn  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  to  prepare  for  that  rap* 
idly  approaching  period  when  the  buffalo  and  other  wild  game  will  no  lon^ 
afford  them  a  livelihood,  and  when  their  rapacious  and  more  powerful  while 
neighboi  s  will  have  absorbed  all  the  valuable  portions  of  their  territory,  as 
seems  to  be  their  manifest  destiny.  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  Agent 
Hanson's  last  annual  report  on  this  subject,  and  to  his  testimony  given  before 
the  peace  commissioners.  He  alleges,  with  great  show  of  plausibility,  that  the 
money  appropriated  for  farming  purposes,  in  the  treaties  recently  entered  into 
with  these  Indians,  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  real  sum  indispensable  to 
commence  new  reservations  ;  while  the  Blackfeet  and  Minneconjous,  who  mani* 
fest  an  equal  anxiety  with  the  other  Indians  to  cultivate  the  soil,  have  had  no 
provision  made  for  them  for  this  purpose.  These  omissions  are  important,  and, 
I  trust,  will  command  your  early  attention. 

Supplementary  treaties  should,  probably,  be  at  once  entered  into,  with  a  viev 
to  provide  sufficient  agricultural  funds,  and  to  place  all  the  Sioux  tribes,  who 
are  willing  to  accept  our  terms,  on  an  equal  footing.  Liberality  toward  tfaew 
Indians,  instead  of  parsimony,  is  the  true  and  eventually  the  most  economical 
policy  by  which  we  may  hope  to  win  them  over  to  habits  of  industry  and  to  a 
pastoral  or  agi-icultural  life. 

The  Lower  Brul6s  have  fully  committed  themselves  to  the  project  of  starting 
a  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  White  river,  but  a  mortifymg  failure  must  avail 
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tliem  and  the  goyemmeDt  under  the  present  stipulation  of  925  to  a  lodge  for 
that  purpose.  If  two  hundred  families  can  be  induced  to  locate  there,  not  less 
than  $100  a  lodge  will  be  required.  If  only  half  that  number  accept  the  reser- 
vation, and  in  good  faith  abandon  the  chase,  double  that  sum  will  be  no  more 
than  aufficient  to  pot  them  in  a  condition  to  live  on  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
Ott  the  assumption  that  every  dollar  will  be  judiciously  and  faithfully  devoted 
to  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  treaty. 

la  my  opinion  extensive  fall  ploughing  should  be  insisted  on  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  other  grains  besides  com  should  be  introduced.  This  season  seems 
to  establish  the  fact  that  wheat  Is  a  much  more  reliable  crop  than  corn  in 
Dakota.  This  year  it  proved  to  be  a  most  abundant  crop,  and  was  harvested 
before  the  arrival  of  the  grasshopper  plague,  while  the  corn  fell  a  prey  to  their 
ravages.  The  production  of  wheat,  therefore,  I  predict  must  supersede  that  of 
com  as  a  staple,  with  Indians  as  well  as  others,  as  fast  as  mills  can  be  intro- 
duced to  do  the  necessary  grinding.  Stock-raising  should  be  carefully  encour- 
aged, as  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  but  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  stock-raising  will  not  be  successful  until  the 
Indians  are  sufficiently  supported  from  other  resources  to  live  without  the  tempta- 
tion to  kill  their  cattle  for  food.  Sheep  and  goats  might  be  introduced  gradu- 
ally to  advantage.  Indians  would  make  the  best  of  shepherds,  while  the  Cash- 
mere or  other  goat,  whose  fleece  is  valuable  in  market,  woiild,  in  all  probability,. 
thrive  on  the  most  baiTcn  bluffs,  requiring  but  little  care  or  attention.  They 
would  defend  themselves,  it  is  believed,  against  the  attacks  of  wolves  or  other 
animals,  and  the  Indians,  when  tempted  by  hunger,  would  be  less  likely  to  kill 
and  eat  them  than  they  wpuld  their  cows  and  work  cattle. 

My  remarks  concerning  the  Sioux  are  equally  applicable  to  the  condition  of 
the  Crows,  Assinaboines,  Arickarees,  Gros- Ventres,  and  Mandans,  under  the 
charge  of  Agent  Wilkinson,  to  whose  annual  report  I  refer  you  respectfully  for 
farther  information.  His  humane  proposition  to  remove  the  Arickarees  to  a 
place  of  probable  safety  from  the  continual  hostilities  of  their  traditional  enemies, 
the  Sioux,  should  be  favorably  considered,  otherwise  they  will  be  doomed  to- 
extinction  as  a  tribe.  Their  long-continued  and  honest  friendship  to  the  whites 
gives  them  a  claim  on  our  sympathies,  and  entitles  them  to  our  protection. 
Their  removal  from  their  present  locality  at  Fort  fierthold  is  urged  on  tho 
ground  that  military  restrictions  as  to  ammunition  deprive  them  at  once  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  of  defence,  while  the  hostile  and  thieving  bands  ou 
the  plains  drive  them  under  the  shelter  of  the  fort  for  protection.  Believing 
that  such  a  change  is  practicable,  and  that  it  would  have  the  happy  effect  looked 
for  by  the  agent,  I  respectfully  recommend  it  to  your  early  attention. 

The  Yancton  Sionx  and  the  Assinaboines  claim  pay  for  mi.itary  services 
rendered  in  our  behalf  during  the  late  military  expeditions  agiinst  the  Indians 
under  General  Sully.  That  these  claims  are  just,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  and 
justice  as  well  as  sound  policy  dictates  that  we  should  liquidate  them  at  an  early- 
day,  and  with  reasonable  liberality. 

Much  of  the  poverty,  suspicion  of  dishonesty,  and  discontent,  on  Indian  reser- 
vations, have  been  the  result  of  the  enormous  depreciation  of  government  money 
daring  the  recent  rebellion  in  the  south;  the  Indians  scarcely  realizing  the  bene- 
fit of  one-third  of  the  annuities  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled  from  this  cause 
alone.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  government  is  honorably  bound  to  refund' 
to  the  Indians  an  equitable  amount  as  an  offset  to  this  loss  which  has  been 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  operations  of  the  war.  They  have  been  in  no  way 
concerned  in  the  political  struggles  which  led  to  this  result,  and  should  cot  be, 
in  ray  opinion,  held  to  the  same  rules,  in  bearing  these  great  burdens,  that  we* 
are.  The  patriotism  or  love  of  country  which  prompts  us  to  make  sacrifices  to 
defend  and  preserve  our  free  institutions,  without  looking  for  restitution,  is  not 
understood  or  appreciated  by  them,  and  the  arguments  used  against  paying* 
us  for  pecuniary  sacrifices  are  not  available  in  their  case.  qiX;  t|^3t,  thereforj^ 
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that  this  claim  also  will  be  dnlj  considered,  and  such  action  taken  on  it  ib  to 
justice  and  equity  would  seem  to  be  due. 

Too  much  energy  cannot  be  displayed  in  enforcing  the  trade  and  interoonne 
laws  in  their  application  to  the  Indian  conutry.  That  ardent  spirits  have  still 
too  much  influence  is  qnite  apparent,  and  thongh  the  Indian  population  maybe, 
in  general,  directly  prevented  from  its  use,  yet  indirectly  they  suffer  from  its 
corrupting  and  degrading  effects  upon  the  white  population  who  are  brongfat, 
lawfully  or  otherwise,  in  contact  with  them.  This  position  can  eiteily  be  com- 
prehended without  argument,  and  if  in  the  po#er  of  legislation  to  reach  the  evil, 
justice,  humanity  and  patriotism  invoke  its  aid. 

I  respectfully  refer  you,  for  much  that  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Indians  of  this  snperiutendency,  to  the  report  of  the  peace  eommtssionen, 
who  have  recently  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  pay  us  an  official  visit 
Probably  no  similar  commission,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  has  heretofore 
been  so  distinguished  for  eminent  statesmanship  or  public  services,  and  to  thdr 
suggestions  and  recommendations  I  confidently  look  for  a  wise  and  patriotic 
solution  of  the  difficult  problems  involved  in  the  management  of  our  I&diin 
affairs.  I  have,  in  common  with  them,  a  hope  that  peace  may  be  restored ;  that 
the  condition  of  the  red  man  may  be  rapidly  improved  by  means  of  civilizatioo, 
education  and  Christian  influence,  until  he  is  brought  up  to  the  fall  stature  of 
a  man  and  an  American  citizen,  enjoying  not  only  rest  from  further  eucnweh- 
ment  and  persecution,  but  perfect  equality  with  all  others  before  the  law. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  FAULK, 
Governor  and  ex  officio  Sup'i  of  Indian  ^air$, 

Hon.  N.  G.  Tavloh, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  64. 


Tancton  Auekcy,  Dakota  TRRRfToav, 

Angust  Id,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  as  my  third  annual  report  of 
the  condition,  progress,  and  prospects  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  I  sm 
.gratified  to  be  able  to  inform  yon  that  our  fanning  operations  for  this  year  have 
notwithstanding  the  threatening  appearance  of  the  grasshoppers  in  the  fore  part 
•of  the  season,  been  crowned  with  abundant  succesl.  By  doing  a  large  amount  of 
our  ploughing  in  the  fall,  we  were  able  to  have  all  our  ground  in  readiness  for  plant- 
ing in  good  season  in  the  spring,  which,  in  this  climate,  is  very  necessary  if  yos 
would  expect  a  goad  return  for  your  labor.  We  have  cultivated  in  com  thii 
season  over  1,000  acres,  which  at  this  date  looks  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  sav, 
and  which  I  think  may  safely  be  estimated  to  yield  on  an  average  30  bushels  to 
the  acre,  should  no  unforeseen  accident  happen  to  it  before  it  is  harvested.  The 
men  are  now  engaged  in  cutting  and  putting  up  hay  for  the  support  of  our  stock 
the  coming  winter.  I  have  estimated  that  we  shall  require  about  750  men  to 
provide  for  our  stock  on  hand,  and  300  cows  that  are  expected  to  be  delivered 
to  those  Indians  some  time  about  the  first  of  next  month.  I  shall  use  every  exe^ 
tion  to  secure  the  requisite  amount,  and  hope  to  succeed.  With  the  employ^ 
on  this  agency  I  am  well  satisfied,  each  and  all  have  performed  their  respeerive 
duties  faithfully  and  well.  For  a  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indtaitf 
I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomas,  the  abfc 
^and  efficient  surgeon  and  physician  in  charge. 

Our  Indians  have  remained  faithful  to  their  obligations  to  the  govemmeot, 
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notwitbfltaDding  their  natural  83rmpatli7  for  their  own  race,  and  close  prozimity 
of  the  hostile  bands  that  have  threatened  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  this  pai*t  of 
the  country  all  the  season.  They  seem  fully  to  appreciate  the  difference  between 
their  situation  and  that  of  the  tribes  who  subsist  yone  by  the  precarious  chances 
of  the  chase.  I  would  respectfully  but  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  schools  for  these  Indians.  I  had  the  honor  to  lay  the  matter  before  your 
predecessor,  but  with  no  other  result  than  to  be  informed  that  the  sum  of  $10,000 
which  was  set  apart  (see  article  4,  chapter  4.  of  the  treaty  between  us  and 
the  Yancton  Sioux,  under  date  of  April  19,  1858)  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
Bchool-house  for  them,  had  been  'otherwise  expended.  My  Inctians  have  repeat- 
edly asked  me  to  bog  their  Great  Father  the  President  to  have  them  a  scnool- 
house  built  and  to  send  them  a  teacher,  as  they  say  they  can  never  be  like  white 
men  until  they  have  learned  to  read  and  write.  Now,  to  the  end  that  the  Yancton 
Indians  may  have  what  their  treaty  stipulated  for,  and  as  a  reward  for  their 
fidelity  under  the  trying  circumstances  of  two  Indian  wars,  (viz.,  the  Minne- 
sota and  the  present,)  I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  plan,  viz  :  I  ask  the  next 
Congress  to  appropriate  850,000  to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes  for  the 
benefit  of  this  tribe,  $10,000  to  be  expended,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
required,  to  erect  suitable  buildings  and  furnish  the  same,  and  also  to  purchase 
the  necessary  books,  &c.,  to  begin  the  school ;  the  balance,  $40,000,  to  be  in- 
vested in  United  States  bonds,  the  interest  of  which  only  shall  be  used  annually 
to  maintain  and  keep  up  the  said  school. 

My  wife  has  taught  as  an  experiment  a  class  of  these  Indians  both  last  sum- 
mer and  this,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  and  encournging  to  witness  the  aptness  they 
manifest,  and  their  eagerness  to  learn,  clearly  demonstrating  the  fact  that  their 
race  is  capable  of  advancement  and  civilization. 

It  may  not  become  me  to  say  anything  in  defence  of  Indian  agents,  (being 
one  myself,)  but  I  cannot  suffer  even  a  major  general  in  the  United  States  army 
to  make  the  wholesale  charge  that  all  Indian  agents  are  corrupt,  or  that  as  a 
class  they  can  be  thus  charged,  without  entering  my  protest.  I  refer  in  particu- 
lar to  General  Pope's  report  to  the  General-in-chief,  under  date  Washington,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1867,  in  which  he  says :  "  Indian  agents  are  careful  never  to  locate 
their  agencies  at  the  military  posts,  for  reasons  very  well  understood."  What 
those  reasons  are  is  left  to  be  inferred,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  he  would 
have  the  public  believe  those  reasons  not  complimentary  to  the  agents.  He  then 
goes  on  to  say,  "  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  devolve  the  whole  management  of 
the  Indians  upon  one  department  or  the  other.  He  then  charges  that  in  case  of 
any  war  with  the  Indians  the.  agents,  for  manifest  reasons,  are  anxious  to  negoti- 
ate a  treaty,  thus  interfering  with  the  military  and  preventing  the  Indians  from 
receiving  the  punishment  their  crimes  merit.  He  then  informs  us  that  the 
Indians  themselves  would  much  prefer  to  deal  entirely  with  the  military,  which 
I  am  bound  to  say,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
true.  My  Indians  say  unanimously  that,  let  their  agent  be  as  bad  as  he  may, 
still  they  would  prefer  him  to  the  military.  He  then  proceeds  to  prove,  (to  his 
own  satisfaction,  I  presume,)  that  turning  over  the  Indians  to  the  care  of  the 
military  will  furnish  to  the  government  and  the  Indians  a  guarantee  that  their 
annuities  will  be  honestly  and  faithfully  distributed,  plainly  indicating  that  civil 
officer  is  not  be  trusted  with  such  vast  responsibilities,  and  that  there  is  more 
virtue  in  a  shoulder-strap  than  in  a  $50,000  bond.  I  might  cite  examples  in 
my  neighborhood  of  the  expenditure  of  public  money  by  the  military  and  Indian 
department,  that  would  be  no  ways  flattering  to  the  former,  for  corn,  hay,  and 
other  supplies.  But  enough  of  this.  Commending  a  careful  perusal  of  the  above 
cited  document  to  members  of  Congress  and  all  interested,  I  drop  the  subject. 

I  offer  as  my  opinion  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  frequent  Indian 
outbreaks  or  wars  arises  from  their  education,  or  sentiment  of  what  constitutes 
manhood.    It  may  not  be  generally  understood  that  an  Indian  uev^r  becomes 
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a  man  according  to  tljeir  laws  and  usages  until  lie  has  struck  an  enemff 
(as  thoj  term  it,)  which  means  to  take  a  scalp.  Until  such  feat  is  accom- 
plished hj  the  young  hrave,  he  is  counted  oy  his  tribe  as  but  a  woman; 
be  is  not  allowed  to  sit  in  #ouncil  nor  to  resent  an  injury  offered  him  by 
any  man ;  he  is  not  even  allowed  to  court  a  maid,  as  he  himself  is  deemed  a 
woman,  which  an  Indian  considers  the  greatest  possible  disgrace.  Such  hein^ 
the  condition  and  system  established  by  untold  years  of  pratice,  is  it  etrange 
that  the  ambitious  young  Indian  should,  even  in  defiance  of  the  commands  of 
his  gray -haired  chief,  or  of  the  treaty  obligations  entered  into  by  the  old  men  of 
his  nation,  (who  had  long  ago  reached  the  distinction  fbr  which  he  pants,)  some- 
times break  over  those  slender  barriers  and  snatch  the  coveted  prize,  the  reward 
of  which  is  the  proud  privilege  of  being  counted  a  man,  to  sit  in  council  with 
the  most  honored  of  his  nation,  and  to  take  to  his  lodge  the  maiden  of  his  choice  fbr 
his  wife  ?  This,  then,  is  the  condition.  From  a  number  of  yearrfbf  close  ohserra- 
tion  and  study  of  Indian  character  and  customs,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  nearlf 
all  of  the  old  and  leading  men  of  all  the  tribes  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
government  or  the  white  man  are  disposed  to  peace,  well  understanding  the 
utter  folly  of  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  make  war  on  the  government  or  the 
white  race;  but  there  will  be  risings,  massacres,  and  secret  murders  perpetrated 
by  the  class  of  young  men  above  described,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  the  chiefs 
and  headmen,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  troops  that  will  be  sent  to  their  conntrr, 
until  this  sentiment,  this  standard  of  what  constitutes  manhood,  shall  he  changed, 
and  ihey  be  taught  that  peace  hath  its  victories  as  well  as  war,  and  that  he 
only  is  truly  great  who  is  just  and  good.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  these  Indians  on  the  subject  above  referred  to 
since  I  came  among  them.  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  instil  into  their  mind? 
proper  sentiments.  I  have  held  frequent  councils  with  the  old  men  and  the 
young  men  and  instructed  them  in  what  was  their  duty  to  themselves,  tbeir 
fi^milies,  to  each  other,  and  to  neighboring  tribes,  as  well  as  to  the  govemmeot 
that  protects  and  cares  for  them. 

But,  sir,  you  are  aware  how  hard  and  difficult  it  is  even  to  civilized  communi- 
ties to  change  a  system  or  sentiment  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  manj 
generations.  This  being  admitted,  vou  will  allow  that  it  must  be  more  diffienlt 
with  the  superstitious  and  unlettered  savage.  It  truly  is,  and  those  having  the 
care  of  them  must  be  content  to  labor  long  and  patiently  before  the  desired 
result  can  be  expected  or  hoped  for.  Yes ;  generations  must  pass  away  before 
these  wild  sons  of  the  plains  shall  forget  their  wilder  sports,  their  wars,  the  dance, 
the  chase,  and  turn  them  to  the  tamer  yet  better  pursuits  of  civilized  life. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  CONGER, 
United  States  Yancfon  Jgeni, 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Faulk, 

Governor  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  65. 


Crow  Creek  Aobnc\, Dakota  Tbrritoby, 

July  20,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  in  relanon 
to  Indian  matters  within  the  upper  Missouri  Sioux  agency.  The  Indians  nnder 
mj  charge  comprise  what  are  termed  the  Dacotas,  or  Sioux.  They  are  divided 
into  nine  bands,  with  each  of  which  treaties  of  amity  were  negotiated  in  the 
autumn  of  J  865,  and  reaffirmed  the  following  spring.     The  Lpwer  Brul^  Two 
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Kettle,  Hinneconjon,  Sans  Arcs,  Blackfeet,  Ogallalla,  and  Uncpapa  bands 
number  in  the  aggregate  about  13»500  persons.  They* are  distinguished  from 
the  other  bands  of  Sioux  by  the  title  **Tetons,"  and  claim  all  the  unceded 
portion  of  the  Sioux  country  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  though  inhabiting 
extensively  the  country  east  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Lower  Yanctonai  and  Upper  Yanctonai  bands  number  in  the  aggregate 
about  4,800  persons,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  title  **  Unc- 
pah-te,"  and  claim  all  the  unceded  portion  of  the  Sioux  country  lying  east  of 
the  Missouri  river,  though,  like  the  "Tetons,''  roaming  at  will  on  either  side 
of  the  Missouri. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  hostile  Sioux  have  gone  out  from  the  Minneconjou, 
Sans  Arcs,  Ogallalla,  Uncpapa,  and  Upper  Yanctonai  bands. 

Very  few  of  the  Lower  BruM,  Two  Kettle,  Blackfeet,  and  Lower  Yanctonai 
bands  are  gone«with  the  hostile  Indians.  It  can,  I  think,  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  hostile  Indians  have  gained  but  slight  acquisitions  to  their  cause  from 
the  friendly  portion  of  either  of  these  nine  bands  since  existing  treaties  were 
n^otiated. 

The  feast  of  shell  and  canister  which  General  Sully  gave  them  at  White  Stone 
Hills  has  continued  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence.  From  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  new  treaties  more  have  deserted  tl\e  cause  of  the  hostile  Indians 
than  have  joined  it. 

Apprehensions  have  been  entertained  of  a  rupture  with  the  friendly  Indians 
located  along  the  Missouri  river.  I  feared  it  myself  at  one  time  the  past  spring. 
It  then  looked  very  probable.  Never  before  since  our  present  troubles  with  the 
Indians  began  had  there  been  so  many  hostile  Indians  roaming  through  this 
section,  and  fears  were  entertained  by  the  friendly  Indians  as  well  as  whites  that 
large  numbers  were  coming  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war  along  the  Mis- 
souri valley,  where  there  were  not  soldiers  enough  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance. 
In  this  event  the  condition  of  the  friendly  Indians  did  not  warrant  them  in  adhering 
to  a  support  of  the  government.  Every  argument  was  used  that  they  could 
comprehend  to  show  them  the  fallacy  of  war  and  wisdom  of  peace,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  leave  no  point  unguarded  that  could  tempt  a  plundering 
proclivity.  About  the  time  I  entered  my  protest  against  the  abandonment  of 
this  place  by  the  military  was  the  critical  period.  Up  to  that  time  the  hostile 
Indians  had  played  their  game  well  with  these  Indians.  But  they  failed  to 
play  their  best  trumps  at  the  right  time;  they  lost  the  trick  and  the  government 
won  thf9  game.  I  regard  the  crisis  passed,  although  some  danger  exists  that  the 
hostile  Indians  may  make  a  raid  through  this  section  some  time  during  the  coming 
autumn  before  going  finally  into  winter  quarters.  My  views  relative  to  the 
danger  which  has  existed  of  'trouble  with  those  located  in  this  section,  together 
with  some  of  the  inflqences  probably  at  work  liable  to  produce  a  rupture,  having 
been  spoken  of  in  my  monthly  report  for  May  and  June,  current,  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  reproduce  them  here. 

Considering  the  many  disadvantages  and  disappointments  which  have  attended 
the  farming  operations  of  these  Indians,  I  thiak  the  progress  they  have  made 
very  remarkable.  A  very  general  desire  to  plant  seems  to  prevail  among  the 
Lower  Bruits,  Two  Kettles,  Minneconjous,  Sans  Arcs,  Lower  Yanctonais,  and 
Blackfeet ;  also  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Uncpapa  band  has  expressed  to 
me  a  desire  to  locate  with  about  35  lodges.  This  is  a  cheering  evidence  not  only 
of  a  desire  to  maintain  terms  of  friendship  with  the  government,  but  also  to  better 
their  own  miserable  condition  and  avert  some  of  the  suffering  which  visits  them  every 
winter  like  a  terrible  scourge  entailed  upon  their  existence,  carrying  many  to  the 
grave.  Indians  have  a  natural  aversion  to  every  kind  of  manual  labor,  save  alone 
Buch  as  attaches  to  the  pursuits  of  war  and  the  chase.  For  a  man  to  perform  any 
other  kind  of  labor  is  to  them  an  hereditary  notion  of  inferiority  ;  the  chase  is  their 
nattiral  vocation,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  slow  to  renounce  it,  for 
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a  certain  fascination  attends  the  '*  surround/'  the  "  dash,"  the  '*  pursuit"  of  tbe 
huge  animal,  having  jmt  enough  danger  to  give  the  keenest  zest  to  tbe  labor. 
There  is  still  left  in  the  civilized  man  enough  of  the  savage  to  enjoy  a  buffalo 
hunt.  What,  then,  should  be  expected  of  an  Indian.  I  have  endeavored  to  keep 
prominently  before  their  minds  by  repeating  at  almost  every  council,  that  tbe 
most  important  of  all  matters  for  their  consideration  was  the  one  of  settling  down 
and  engaging  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture;  that  the  ground  would  yield  eveiy 
laborer  subsistence  when  buffalo  shall  have  disappeared  &om  the  face  of  tbeeartb ; 
and  that  although  the  men  of  to-day  might  not  live  to  see  the  time  when  tbe 
chase  would  no  longer  yield  them  support,  the  lesson  of  the  past  ten  years  bad 
taught  them  that  buffalo  have  disappeared  from  sections  that  then  abounded 
with  them  ;  that  the  inroads  of  the  white  man  through  their  country  wodd  con- 
tinue, and  probably  increase,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  was  strong  enoagb  to 
beat  them  Wk  ;  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  educate  their  d^dreniotbe  pro- 
fession which  their  own  judgment  now  told  them  was  the  only  one  upon  wbidi 
they  could  depend  when  they  too  become  men,  to  save  their  race  from  periabing 
and  being  forgotten. 

Last  season  some  of  the  Lower  Brult^  band  planted  on  old  land  belonging  to 
the  Yancton  reservation.  The  result  of  their  summer's  labor  was  a  yield  of 
about  2,000  bushels  of  com.  This  was  their  first  attempt  at  fanning,  and  the 
production  surprised  the  Indians  ;  they  seemed  to  look  upon  it  with  perfect 
wonder ;  it  seemed  to  them  an  almost  inexhaustible  amount,  and  they  held  coddcHs 
and  debated  how  they  could  best  dispose  of  it.  The  news  of  their  succesa  mod 
spread  to  the  neighboring  bands,  and  they  very  soon  found  a  way  to  get  rid  of 
it.  I  exerted  myself  to  induce  them  to  permit  me  to  freight  ii  to  this  place  and 
store  it  for  winter  use.  This  some  allowed  me  to  do,  but  the  majority  ate  and 
gave  away  all  before  winter  fully  set  in.  Some  of  the  Lower  Yanctonai  and  Tvo 
Kettle  bands  planted  here  last  season  also.  It  was  very  late  before  any  work 
was  undertaken  by  them,  and  but  little  was  produced.  There  was  then  neitbo 
a  team  nor  an  employ^  under  my  charge  at  this  place,  and  what  was  done  was 
through  the  individual  generosity  of  F.  J.  Dewitt,  esq.,  and  cost  the  government 
nothing.  The  Indians  were  then  encouraged  by  promises  thxt  farming  open- 
tions  on  a  much  larger  scale  should  be  commenced  for  them  early  the  fuUowiog 
spring.  Spring  has  passed,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  for  them  is  not  as  moeb 
as  I  hoped  would  have  been  the  result,  or  as  much  as  the  Indians  expected.  I 
have  done  all  the  very  limited  means  at  mj  disposal  would  allow.  Tbe  agri- 
cultural implements  purchased  for  them  at  St.  Louis  did  not  reach  here  until  the 
9th  of  June.  All  ploughing  for  spring  planting  should  have  been  completed  before 
that  time.  Tbe  teams  were  kept  at  work  until  about  the  Ist  of  tbe  present 
month,  when  the  Indians'  food  being  exhausted  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  work  and  start  off  on  a  buffalo  hunt.  Their  corn  is  growing  finely,  and  if  kept 
clear  of  weeds  promisee  a  good  yield.  From  the  time  tbey  commenced  work 
until  forced  to  abandon  their  field  from  the  want  of  food,  they  aeemed  to  per- 
form their  labor  with  much  more  energy  and  satisfaction  than  I  anticipated. 
In  connection  with  the  future  farming  interests  of  these  Indians  I  respectfolij 
draw  your  attention  to  their  treaties  now  existing  with  the  government  Tbey 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  actual  requirements  of  the  Indians.  Tak^ 
for  example  the  treaty  with  the  Lower  Brul^  band.  They  are  allowed  by  iki* 
treaty  $25  a  year  for  each  lodge  or  family  engaged  in  agriculture.  When  IW 
lodges  locate  and  so  engage  they  receive  the  sum  of  $2,500.  This  number  of 
lodges  ought  to  have  at  least  300  acres  of  ground  broken  for  planting,  beii^ 
three  acres  for  each  lodge,  often  numbering  four  and  five  adult  persons.  Tbii 
work  alone  would  probably  more  than  absorb  the  $2,500,  leaving  nothing  ^ 
the  necessary  expenses  of  fencing,  building,  field  labor,  ^nd  various  other  ind- 
dental  expenses.  All  the  other  treaties  with  these  bands  are  simiUr  except  two. 
These  two  are  the  ones  existing  with  the  Blackfeet  and  Minneeoojon  MQ^ 
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neither  of  which  bands  receive  from  treaty  etipulatioDS  a  dollar  for  agricnltaral 
purposes.  Yet  man  j  of  both  these  bands  have  located  and  desire  to  commence 
farming  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  that  their  treaties  differ  in  this  regard 
from  those  with  other  bands,  and  expect  of  coarse  proportionate  assistance.  It 
now  seems  quite  probable  that  the  hostile  portion  of  the  Minnecoujou  band  will 
within  the  year  give  np  the  war»  when  many  will  desire  to  locate  and  engage  in 
agriculture.  But  by  tne  provisions  of  their  treaty  not  the  slightest  aid  is  con- 
templated in  that  direction  for  either  this  band  or  the  Blackfeet.  in  consequence 
of  the  probabilities  that  there  may  be  from  100  to  200  lodges  from  both  of  these 
bands  who  will  within  a  year  desire  to  undertake  farming,  I  respectfully  draw 
your  attention  to  their  treaties,  to  the  end  that  if  possible  something  may  be  done 
for  them.  My  own  d^inion  is  that  entirely  new  agricultural  treaty  stipulations 
should  be  entered  into  with  certainly  six  of  these  lower  bands,  giving  them  a 
fund  more  worthy  the  name  of  assistance.  It  is  true  that  what  they  receive  is 
a  gratuity  ;  but^  think  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  treat  them  with  liberality.  A 
location  and  engagement  in  agriculture  is  about  the  only  way  of  committing  them, 
before  the  eyes  of  all  their  nation,  to  the  cause  of  the  government.  When  they 
have  once  taken  this  step  and  continued  the  pursuit  for  a  year  with  tolerable 
success,  they  will  hardly  retrograde.  At  all  points  where  Indians  locate  for 
farming  purposes  enough  ground  should  be  broken  to  insure  that  none  who  make 
application  to  plant  need  be  turned  away  disappointed.  For  cases  of  this  kind 
a  surplus  of  land  should  be  ploughed  each  year,  and  everything  around  the  loca- 
tion  made  as  attractive  as  possible  in  order  to  induce  others  to  settle.  Ncne  of 
these  Indians  seem  capable  of  comprehending  the  fact  that  one  or  two  thousand 
dollars  will  not  produce  fabulous  results.  They  are  now  in  k  planting  mood,  and 
their  ardor  should  not  be  damped  by  any  lackof  proper  and  necessary  assistance. 
They  must  have  small  amounts  of  provisions  on  hand  to  be  issued  to  them  while 
they  plant  and  cultivate  their  crops.  This  season  has  demonstrated  the  truth- 
Ailness  of  my  statements  in  other  reports  that  without  such  assistance  they  can- 
not remain  to  cultivate  their  crops,  J[)ut  have  only  time  to  plant  when  want  of 
food  drives  them  to  the  plains.  Unless  their  crops  are  cultivated,  but  littlewill 
be  harvested,  and  this  result  will  soon  discourage  them.  They  have  been  work- 
ing the  past  spring  in  the  expectation  of  such  assistance.  The  success  of  the 
Lower  Brul^  band.  Last  season  is  mainly  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  north- 
west treaty  commission  who  saw  the  necessity  of  such  aid  being  furnished 
them,  and  gave  them  10  barrels  pork,  10  barrels  flour,  three  sacks  coffee,  and  — 
barrels  sugar.  With  this  small  amount  of  provisions  sufficient  numbers  were 
kept  from  the  hunt  to  cultivate  their  corn.  With  regard  to  the  religious  and 
educational  interests  of  these  Indians,  as  well  as  my  views  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  department  generally  pursued  towards  them,  I  respectfully  refer 
you  to  my  unpublished  annual  report  of  last  year. 

Some  of  the  Sioux  Indians  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  government, 
and  coalescing  with  other  hostile  tribes,  continued  a  savage  war  fur  many  years, 
it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  the  causes 
which  in  my  judgment  have  impelled  them  to  the  course,  and  the  surest  policy 
to  adopt  to  win  them  back  to  a  support  of  the  government,  and  secure  a  reliable 
and  permanent  peace  with  this  powerful  and  naturally  warlike  triue.  But  a  few 
years  ago  the  entire  Sioux  nation  was  at  peace  with  all  whites ;  a  white  man 
could  travel  from  east  to  west  from  north  to  south,  so  far  as  their  domain  extended, 
and  feel  that  he  was  in  a  land  of  friends  and  safe.  Now  no  one  ventures  a  mile 
from  a  post  without  an  escoit  or  a  fleet  horse  and  a  good  revolver.  To  those 
familiar  with  the  past  ten  years'  history  of  these  Indians  this  state  of  affairs 
is  not  surprising.  It  is  a  very  natural  result  of  the  causes  which  have  been  at 
work  during  this  time.  Mutterings  of  discontent,  fears  of  the  encroachment  of 
the  white  man  have  been  arising  and  increasing  throughout  the  Sioux  nation 
since  the  Yancton  cession  of  1868,  when  they  saw  a  large  tract  of  their  country. 
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embracing  some  of  tlieir  best  banting  gronnde,  snatcbed  from  tbeir  possession; 
and  later,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  distant  west  caosed  a  stream  of 
immigration  to  flow  through  the  Indian  country,  they  became  fully  aroused  to 
the  danger 'ffhich  seemed  to  menace  the  destruction  of  tbeir  game,  their  means 
of  support,  and  eventually  the  loss  of  their  entire  country.  Then  it  was  that 
the  hostile  portion  of  these  bands,  making  common  cause  with  other  tribea  and 
bands,  began  the  savage  war  signalized  by  the  most  revolting  arts  of  barbarity. 
It  was  not  for  other  wrongs  the  white  man  had  done  them ;  it  was  not  for  reveni^, 
nor  yet  from  any  innate  desire  to  spill  the  blood  of  whites  ;  but  it  was  to  drive 
back  this  immigration  and  save  their  country.  We  have  had  but  little  tiooble 
in  this  section  of  Dakota,  because  immigration  has  been  in  another  directtoo, 
and  it  is  along  those  routes  they  have  mustered  their  fofces  to  keep  back  the 
invaders.  Had  the  course  of  immigration  turned  in  this  direction,  here  would 
have  been  the  field  of  war.  Gould  it  be  done,  bring  every  hostile  Sioux  to  a 
counsel  to  day,  and  ask.  What  consideration  will  induce  you  to  give  up  the  war 
and  remain  at  peace,  they  would  say,  Stop  the  white  man  from  travelling  acroas 
our  lands ;  give  us  the  country  which  is  ours  by  right  of  conquest  and  inheri- 
tance to  live  in  and  enjoy  unmolested  by  his  encroachments,  and  we  will  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  where  gold  exists  oar 
people  will  go.  Waters,  deserts,  and  mountains  cannot  stop  them,  and  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  man.  Precious  minerals  are  under  us  here,  and  all  around  as. 
Soon  they  will  attract  the  eye  of  the  adventurous  fortune  hunter,  and  this  po^ 
tion  of  the  Sioux  country  be  pierced  with  roads  from  every  quarter.  The  Indian 
must  give  way,  and  the  question  is  how  shall  he  bo  made  to  do  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  establish  with  him  a  permanent  peace.  So  long  as  they  have  a  countrj 
which  they  can  call  their  own  they  will  fight  for  it.  The  whole  history  of  onr 
government  from  its  infancy  bears  record  to  the  many  desperate  and  bloody 
trials  of  this  people  t«  save  their  country.  It  has  only  been  where  a  tribe  or  band 
has  been  induced  for  a  fair  consideration  to  cede  their  lands*  to  the  government 
that  anything  like  a  reliable  peace  has  been  secured  with  them.  The  Tanctons 
and  Poncas  were,  only  a  few  years  ago,  as  wild  and  warlike  as  these,  but  throngh- 
out  all  our  recent  difficulties  they  have  remained  true  to  the  government,  and 
no  influence  has  even  tempted  them  to  swerve  from  their  loyalty,  save  that  of 
common  sympathy  for  their  unfortunate  race.  They  have  been  at  peace  becanw 
they  bad  no  country  to  fight  for.  Their  land  had  been  sold,  and  every  year  they 
were  enjoying  the  income  which  they  could  not  hope  to  do  if  hostile.  This 
policy  has  been  the  best  ever  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
and,  when  unobstructed  by  the  cupidity  of  civilized  men,  for  the  security  of 
peace,  this  is  my  plan  for  effecting  a  final  settlement  of  difficulties  with  thcM 
Indians. 

Send  the  properly  authorized  persons  up  the  Missouri  river  in  a  oooncil; 
announce  to  them  plainly  and  in  most  emphatic  terms  the  determination  of  the 
government  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Sioux  country,  giving  the  Indians  a 
fiiir  equivalent,  and  ask  them  to  make  new  treaties  binding  themselves  to  yield 
up  to  the  United  States  forever  all  claim  to  every  acre  of  land  they  have  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  No  matter  how  few  would  consent  to  do  this,  enou^  eonld  be 
obtained  to  make  a  beginning.  Then  give  them  out  of  the  lands  so  purchased,  not 
reserve  for  them  out  of  their  own  lands,  tracts  sufficiently  large  for  tbeir  we 
•^pnn  which  to  locate.  Make  no  treaty  stipulations  as  to  the  exact  amoant  of  the 
purchase  money  they  shall  receive  each  year,  but  this  should  be  made  to  depend 
upon  their  good  behavior,  the  numbers  located  and  actually  engaged  in  the  pu^ 
suits  of  agriculture.  Then  appoint  them  an  agent  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior, 
and  if  it  should  be  thought  that  he  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the 
necessary  information,  appoint  or  designate  three  federal  officers  of  the  Territoiy. 
say  the  governor,  the  chief  justice,  and  the  surveyor  general  or  secretary  of  tho 
Territory,  to  visit  their  location  once  each  year  and  report  to  Oongress  throoga 
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tTie  proper  channel  recommending  what  amonntof  the  money  dne  them  for  their 
land  should  he  paid  that  year,  and  Congress  should  make  the  appropriation 
accordingly.  The  persona  thus  sent  to  look  into  their  affairs  should  he  men 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  identical  Indians  with  whom  they  are  to 
transact  hnsiness.  Then  adopt  a  strict  registration  system,  and  allow  no  one  to 
receive  a  dollar  of  assistance  who  is  not  actually  located  upon  this  reservation. 
Then  send  an  army  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  through  the  country,  and  give  them 
an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  determination  and  ability  of  the  government  to 
carry  out  its  policy,  and  make  the  hostile  Indians  feel  that  "the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard."  Soon  the  truth  will  dawn  upon  their  minds  that  by  their  hosti- 
lity they  have  actually  lost  forever  their  country,  and  that  there  remains  noth- 
ing to  fight  for.  They  will  see  that  the  peaceable  Indians  are  enjoying  year  after 
year  all  the  benefits  from  the  government  for  their  lands  which  can  ever  be 
expected,  and  that  each  year  the  amount  is  being  absorbed  by  the  friends  of  the 
government,  and  one  after  another  will  come  in  and  register  his  name  until  the 
whole  Sioux  nation  is  at  peace.  This  will  be  a  peace  that  will  never  be  broken, 
for  they  will  feel  an  entire  dependence  upon  the  government  for  all  they  can 
hope  to  enjoy.  Of  one  thing  I  am  fully  convinced:  some  of  the  Sioux  will  never 
cease  fighting  so  long  as  they  feel  that  they  have  a  country  to  fight  for ;  when 
they  are  made  to  understand  that  they  have  none,  this,  together  with  the  other 
inducements  offered,  will  influence  them  to  throw  down  their  arms. 

I  have  the  honor  to  attach  hereto  an  annual  report  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Livingston,  to 
which  I  respectfully  draw  your  attention.     The  great  number  of  prescriptions 
which  the  doctor  has  issued  during  the  short  time  he  has  been  with  these  Indiana 
18  an  evidence  that  they  need  a  permanent  physician. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  HANSON, 
r/.  S.  Indian  Agent/or  Upper  Missouri  Superiniendeney, 

Hon.  A.  J.  Faulk, 

Gov,  and  ex  officio  Sup*t  Indian  AJfairs^  Yancton,  D.  T, 


No,  66, 


PoNCA  Agbncy,  Dakota  Territory, 

August  10,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of  this  agency  for  the  third  time.  In  doing  so 
I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  uniform  good  conduct  of  this  tribe. 
While  many  other  Indians  have  been  fighting  the  government,  and  murdering 
the  frontier  settlers,  this  tribe  and  the  Yancton  Sioux  have  remained  faithful  to 
their  treaty  stipulations,  and  stood  as  a  barrier  between  the  hostile  Indian  and 
the  white  settler  upon  the  frontier. 

The  ratification  of  the  supplementary  treaty  with  this  tribe  has  greatly  encour- 
aged them.  It  not  only  gives  to  them  their  old  burying-grounds,  but  gives  to  them 
a  tract  of  land  in  every  respect  much  better  for  agricultural  purposes  than  their 
former  location. 

I  am  having  the  buildinurs  removed  from  the  old  agency  to  the  new  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  hope  to  have  all  the  dwelling  houses,  workshops,  and  steam  saw- 
mill, erected  before  cold  weather. 

At  least  300  acres  of  prairie  should  be  broken  at  the  agency  either  this  fall 
or  early  next  spring.  To  perform  this  work,  I  would  recommend  the  purchase 
of  fifteen  yoke  of  work-oxen,  and  have  the  work  done  by  Indians  under  the 
superintendence  of  their  farmer. 
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In  agricultural  pursuits  the  members  of  this  tribe  are  becomiog  quite  pro- 
ficient. They  have  between  500  and  600  acres  of  corn  and  other  vegetables, 
which  have  all  been  well  cultivated,  and  now  bid  fair  to  yield  a  very  heavy 
harvest.  I  am  satisfied  that  as  so«>n  as  this  tribe  has  sufficient  breadth  of  grouad 
broken,  and  stock  and  tools  enough  to  cultivate  it  with,  they  will  entirely  abi&< 
don  the  hunt,  and  turn  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  for  their  subdi&t- 
ence. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  good.  For  partica- 
lars  in  this  respect,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  their 
attending  physician. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant* 

J.  A.  POTTER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
Hon.  A.  J.  Faulk, 

Gov.  and  ex  officio  Sup*t  Indian  JJairt,  Yancton,  D.  T, 


No.  67. 


U.  S.  Agency,  Fort  Bbrthold»  D.  T., 

Ju/y  16. 1867. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  your  excellency  this  my  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

I  have  seen  but  few  of  the  Crow  Indians  during  the  winter.  The  Prairie 
Grows  are  near  the  mouth  of  Milk  river,  waiting  for  me  to  come  to  them  with 
the  goods  promised  in  their  treaty  of  last  summer;  they  are  with  the  Gros  Ven- 
tres of  the  Prairie,  expecting  an  agency  to  be  built,  as  promised  them.  They 
are  in  good  condition  and  sliil  very  friendly — ^have  plenty  of  buffalo. 

The  Mountain  Crows  wintered, on  the  Yellowstone,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Horn.  I  will  see  them  when  I  get  their  goods  to  Fort  Hawley.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  they  are  in  good  faith  trying  to  carry  out  their  treaties  of  l*«t 
summer.     They  have  plenty  to  eat  and  good  horses. 

The  Assinaboines  are  at  Fort  Union  waiting  for  my  return  with  their  goode. 
I  wintered  wiih  them  last  winter,  and  that  I  am  alive  to-day  I  owe  to  thor 
influence  and  fidelity. 

When  the  Sioux  made  their  demonstration  on  our  fort,  and  boasted  of  the 
massacre  at  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  telling  us  they  would  take  our  fort  and  kill  «*• 
I  made  application  to  Col.  Rankin,  commanding  at  Fort  Buford,  for  a  guard. 
He  informed  me  he  could  not  assist  me,  and  feared  for  the  safety  of  his  post. 
I  organized  a  force  of  Assinaboines,  who  remained  with  me  during  the  wioter. 
I  authorized  the  traders  to  give  them  provisions  and  some  presents  as  a  revard 
for  their  services,  the  accounts  for  which  I  hope  may  be  paid. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  with  these  Indians,  and  have  heard  no  complaint  of  them 
from  any  source.  They  have  plenty  of  buffalo  and  are  tolerably  well  supplied 
with  horses  and  dogs. 

The  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans  are  at  Fort  Berthold,  in  a  trolj 
pitiable  condition.  They  cannot  raise  a  crop  sufficient  for  their  support  waas^ 
sisted  by  the  government.  They  are  hemmed  in  by  all  bands  of  Sioux;  br 
those  we  call  friendly,  as  well  as  the  hostile  bands. 

I  was  with  them  three  months  last  summer  and  fall — ^have  visited  them  three 
times  this  spring  and  summer.  1  have  no  means  of  assisting  them.  These 
people  must  have  help  from  the  United  States  or  perish.  They  resist  all  over- 
tures from  the  hostile  Sioux  looking  to  a  confederation.  They  tell  the  Sioox 
that  the  headmen  of  their  tribes  lived  and  died  the  friends  of  the  whites,  aad 
if  they  must  die  from  hunger  or  fight  the  white  man,  they  will  starve. 
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The  Sioux  have  killed  a  number  of  them  this  spring,  and  are  very  vindictive 
toward  them.  A  short  time  before  I  was  last  at  Fort  Berthold,  a  large  party  of 
Sionx  made  an  attack  on  them — fell  back,  and  drew  them  to  the  hills,  where  a 
very  large  party  of  Sioux  made  a  dash  at  them,  drove  them  to  their  village, 
killed  and  scalped  four  Arickarees,  and  took  15  horses.  They  sent  word  to 
them  that  the  whole  village  should  be  destroyed  this  summer.  They  are  in 
great  distress.  They  cannot  defend  their  village  against  any  attacks,  but  must 
go  to  the  prairie  for  meat. 

The  order  to  the  commanders  of  the  military  posts  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
ammonition  to  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  is  an  outrage  on  these  people,  and  at 
this  time  that  order  is  virtually  in  force.  There  is  no  danger  that  people  as 
poor  and  h angry  as  they  will  invest  in  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  nor  that 
they  will  famiuh  it  to  their  enemies.  The  hostile  Sioux  are  well  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition  from  traders  from  the  Britieh  country,  while  friendly 
Indians  are  not  allowed  to  bay  it  from  their  own  traders. 

I  will  urge  upon  your  attention  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  all 
the  tribes  under  my  charge,  as  follows  .* 

Build  an  agency  near  the  mouth  of  Milk  river  for  the  Crows,  Gros  Ventres, 
Assinaboines,  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie,  and  the  Mandans.  Give  them  a  good 
agency,  break  prairie  land  sufficient  for  cultivation,  then  partially  support  them 
during  the  season  for  making  their  crops — thus  showing  to  them  that  the 
Great  Father  takes  an  interest  in  their  welfare. 

They  understand,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  their  game  must  soon  disappear,  and 
tell  me  that  they  wish  their  young  people  to  learn  to  raise  crops,  and  live  as 
white  men  do. 

The  Arickarees,  in  my  opinion,  should,  if  consistent,  be  at  once  removed  to 
the  Pawnees.  They  speak  the  same  language  and  are  very  similar  in  their 
tastes  and  habits;  but  if  not  taken  to  the  Pawnees,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  removed  to  the  mouth  of  Milk  river. 

My  reasons  for  selecting  the  mouth  of  Milk  river  for  the  purpose  are-^ 

First.  It  is  already,  by  treaty,  the  reservation  for  the  Crows  and  Gros  Ventres 
of  the  Prairie. 

Second.  It  is  not  on  any  direct  nor  practicable  route  to  the  mining  districts 
of  Montana. 

Third.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  country  of  other  tribes,  and  would 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  location  of  the  Great  Sionx  nation. 

Fourth.  It  would  give  them  the  best  buffalo  country  in  the  northwest,  and 
give  them  strength  to  maintain  it  against  the  incursions  of  other  tribes. 

Let  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  be  the  dividing  line.  Let  that  be  open 
to  travel.  Place  the  Sionx  below  and  on  the  Missouri ;  they  will  act  as  a  check 
on  each  other  and  thus  benefit  the  whites. 

In  conclusion,  1  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  superintendent  should  visit  the 
agencies  at  least  once  each  year.     With  good  liberal  treaties  much  good  would 
be  accomplished  by  these  visits  and  good  advice. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MAHLON  WILKINSON,  U.  8.  Agent. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Faulk, 

Gov.  and  ex  officio  Sup't  Indian  AffairSf  Yancton,  D.  T. 


No.  68. 

Yancton,  D.  T.,  June  13,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  arrived  at  the  Crow  Creek  agency  29th  of  May  last,    I  found,  owing 
to  the  want  of  implements  and  the  wet  season,  very  little  progress  made  in 
ploughing.    What  was  ploughed  was  very  readily  planted  by  the  Indians,  who 
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seem  anxious  to  go  ahead  witb  their  farming.  The  want  of  the  saw-mill  is  a 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  progress,  and  I  woald  recommend  its  earlj 
repair. 

There  were  at  the  agency  about  150  lodges  anxiously  waiting  for  the  aniTal 
of  the  farming  implements,  and  the  ground  to  be  ploughed.  Owing  to  this 
want  and  the  wet  season,  there  will  be  but  little  progress  made  this  year  in 
farming  at  the  Crow  Creek  agency. 

I  arrived  at  old  Fort  Sully  June  1st  instant.  I  found  there  about  220  lodges 
of  the  different  bands  belonging  there ;  they  were  waiting  the  coming  of  the 
farming  implements,  and  the  distribution  of  the  balance  of  their  g^oods»  which 
was  done  the  following  day,  satisfactory  to  them  and  myself.  All  were  issued 
as  equally  as  possible.  There  remained  on  hand  a  portion  of  the  Ogallalla  goods 
which  I  shipped  to  Fort  Rice  for  Major  Hanson,  or  any  other  agent,  to  disiribute 
to  the  Ogallallas  that  may  be  there  at  the  next  distribution.  This  was  satisfac- 
tory to  the  28  lodges  that  were  at  Fort  Sully  (old.) 

The  Indians  are  in  excellent  condition  at  present,  and  are  satisfied  with  what 
has  been  done  for  them,  except  that  they  have  been  a^ain  disappointed  in  get- 
ting their  ground  ready  in  time  for  planting,  and  that  they  have  to  depend  upon 
hunting  for  subsistence  whilst  the  crops  are  growing.  Mnjor  Hanson,  immedi- 
ately after  the  arrival  of  the  farming  implements,  sent  them  six  yoke  of  cattle 
and  wagons  with  ploughs  sufficient,  which  have  arrived  by  this  time,  as  I  met 
them  going  up  when  on  my  way  to  this  place. 

I  urged  upon  the  department  in  my  report  of  last  February,  and  others  pre- 
viously made,  the  great  necessity  of  having  early  in  the  spring  the  cattle  mud 
implements  on  the  ground  ready  for  work  when  the  season  opened ;  a  week 
longer  delay  would  certainly  put  an  end  to  farming  operations  and  find  the 
Indians  scattered  over  the  prairie. 

The  visit  of  the  headmen  and  chiefs  of  these  bands  to  Washington  has  had 
a  most  extraordinary  effect  upon  them  and  their  bands.  They  acknowledge 
their  former  erroneous  opinion  with  regard  to  their  position  and  power,  and  the 
intentions  of  the  white  man  and  his  government ;  they  feel  satisfied  that  what 
has  been  done  is  for  their  benefit. 

I  now  feel  satisfied  that  if  the  hostile  Indians  could  be  compelled  to  leave 
their  present  haunts  and  return  to  their  respective  bands,  they  could  all  be 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  a  few  years  be  self-sustaining. 

The  change  for  the  better  iu  these  Indians  since  1863  ii  greater  thau  in  any 
civilized  or  uncivilized  people  in  the  same  time  whose  history  I  am  coversaat 
with.  , 

The  appearance  among  them  again  of  Father  De  Smet  has  an  astonishing 
influence.  They  adopt  his  religion,  made  plain  to  them  by  his  peculiar  seal  and 
manner  of  instruction  ;  they  adhere  to  it  and  revere  with  pride  the  medal  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  as  a  charm  that  may  lead  them  to  good  acts,  knowledge,  and 
happiness. 

I  must  again  urge  the  great  necessity  of  making  reservations  for  these  Indi- 
ans immediately.  They  have  now  under  the  treaty,  most  of  them,  designated 
their  localities,  and  are  now  occupying  them.  They  have  selected  very  judi- 
ciously the  best  lands  for  planting,  with  sufficient  timber  and  water.  Beally* 
no  better  soil  exists  than  this.  As  it  is,  these  lands  are  subject  to  destruction 
by  everybody  who  chooses  to  use  them.  It  is  the  constant  complaint  of  the 
Indians,  and  vexatious  to  them  to  see  their  timber  destroyed  and  locations  made 
upon  what  tbey  are  guaranteed  by  the  treaties  to  hold  forever.  To  prevent  this 
it  is  highly  necessary  to  have  positive  landmarks  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else 
for  the  same  purpose. 

By  making  these  reservations  you  would  have  lour  Indian  reservations  nearly 
joining  each  other  on  the  Missouri  river,  upon  which  there  would  be  ample 
room  for  the  whole  nine  bands  of  Dakota  Sioux. 
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Whilst  these  Indians  are  heing  located  and  commencing  their  new  pnrsnits, 
it  will  be  necessary,  beyond  any  doubt,  to  enable  them  to  more  snccessfally 
progress,  that  part  of  their  annuity  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  subsistence 
for  them  during  the  summer  months,  (if  no  further  appropriation  could  be  made 
which  I  could  recommend.)  This  they  wish  and  ask  for  ;  their  complaint  that 
they  are  not  able  to  live  without  hunting  during  the  planting  season,  would  then 
cease,  and  if  instructions  would  be  given  the  agents  to  issue  to  none  but  to  those 
who  work,  they  would  soon  see  the  advantage  of  a  little  industry. 

At  the  Yanctou  agency  everything  looks  prosperous  and  happy.  Their 
grounds  are  mostly  planted.  The  prosperity  of  these  Indians  and  their  pride 
of  their  possessions,  and  the  reward  for  their  industry,  is  sufficient  to  convince 
any  reasonable  person  that  the  Indian  can,  and  eventually  will,  become  a  good 
and  valuable  citizen. 

The  Indian  is  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  in  comparison  with  the  African  he  is 
greatly  superior,  and  with  the  advantages  the  African  now  has  he  would  rise 
far  above  him  in  knowledge  and  usefulness. 

On  the  t5th  instant,  aPold  Fort  Sully,  a  Brul^  Indian  belonging  to  the  lower 
Brul^  band  at  Grow  Creek  agency,  returned  from  near  the  Red  Butte,  on  the 
Platte.  I  sent  for  him  and  questioned  him  particularly  about  the  whereabouts 
and  movements  of  the  hostile  Indians.  He  lefk  the  Platte  about  the  first  of 
May ;  came  to  the  Bear  Butte,  where  he  saw  the  first  Indians ;  they  were  ten 
lodges  of  Ogallalas.  Ho  found  no  others  until  he  came  to  the  Low  Pines,  upon 
the  headwaters  of  the  Heart  river,  which  is  about  150  miles  northwest  of  new 
Fort  Sully,  where  he  found  a  large  camp  of  all  the  different  bands  of  hostile 
Indians.  The  camp  was  so  large  that  he  could  not  enumerate  the  number  of  • 
lodges,  but  it  was  larger  than  he  had  ever  seen  before.  The  men  were  mostly 
away  on  the  war  path  ;  when  they  returned  they  were  going  to  the  Missouri 
to  trade;  they  were  then  preparing  for  it.  They  were  rich  in  horses  and  mules, 
and  bad  been  successful  in  war  and  hunting.  From  this  camp  he  came  to  old 
Fort  Sully,  where  he  crossed  the  river.  He  gave  me  this  information  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  I  have  since  learned  from  other  Indians  that  it  is  true 
and  reliable. 

A  few  days  before  I  arrived  at  old  Fort  Sully,  the  headmen  and  chief  of  the 
Minneconjou  and  Sans  Arcs,  hearing  that  a  camp  of  their  bands  was  about  80  miles 
distant  upon  the  Meanro,  sent  aix  of  their  young  men  to  the  camp  to  urge  them 
to  come  in  and  quit  the  war  path.  The  yoting  men  returned  on  the  6th  instant, 
followed  by  about  200  or  300  Indians  from  this  camp,  with  many  mules  packed 
with  material  for  trade.  This  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  they  would  in 
all  probability  remain  with  their  bands  at  old  Fort  Sully  ;  but  I  was  mistaken. 
They  seem  to  have  no  disposition  to  do  it.  General  Sully  and  Colonel  Parker, 
the  commissioners,  arrived  the  same  day,  and  on  the  8ih  instant  held  a  council 
with  all  the  chiefs  present,  including  those  who  came  from  the  camp  on  the 
Meauro,  who  were  invited  by  the  commissioners  to  come  over  to  the  council. 
They  replied  to  the  words  of  the  cotnmissioners  with  a  great  deal  of  eamest- 
oess  and  warmth.  Instead  of  approving  of  the  wishes  of  their  Great  Father, 
they  demanded  the  removal  of  all  the  troops  and  white  men  from  tliat  country, 
except  the  traders ;  the  vacating  of  all  roads,  and  the  stopping  of  all  steam- 
boats. It  was  the  only  way  peace  could  be  had.  They  wanted  no  assist- 
ance or  care,  and  that  it  was  not  their  wishes  or  nature  to  cultivate  the  soil ; 
that  they  were  not  coming  over  the  river  with  their  lodges,  but  that  they  came 
to  trade,  and  more  would  come.     They  came  for  nothing  else. 

The  locality  of  these  Indians  cannot  now  be  known  with  any  certainty. 
That  they  are  determined  to  prevent,  by  every  means,  the  march  of  civilization 
in  their  country,  is  certain.  They  are  united  and  feel  themselves  strong,  being 
successful  in  war  and  in  the  chase  of  late.  They  are  rich  in  their  estimation, 
and  proud  of  their  condition  when  compared  with  those  of  their  tribe  who  have 
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remained  at  peace  and  taken  tbe  advice  of  the  white  man.  It  will  not  he  pos- 
sible for  them  to  remain  long  inactive  so  near  the  Missouri  settlements.  The 
late  raid  npon  Fort  Randall,  and  the  shooting  of  every  white  man  they  found 
on  that  side  of  the  river,  is  only  a  commencement  of  their  marauding  and  mur- 
der. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  their  pursuit  between  the  town  of 
Yancton  and  the  remotest  fort  on  the  upper  Missouri.  They  can  pass  the  mili- 
tary posts  garrisoned  with  infantry  as  a  traveller  does  a  hand- board,  and  return 
by  the  same  road  with  their  aaalps  and  plunder,  as  I  saw  them  and  heard  them 
sing  their  war  song  near  Sully,  on  my  way  to  this  place.  They  may  not  com- 
mit many  depiedations  upon  the  settlements  immediatelv,  as  the  mo;«t  of  their 
warriors  are  now  on  the  war  path  far  westward.  1  think  their  intention  u  to 
trade  and  supply  themselves  with  blankets  and  ammunition  wherever  thej  can 
procure  them.  They  have,  no  doubt,  an  arrangement  with  the  Red  river  tndoB 
to  meet  them  this  season,  as  they  did  last,  with  a  full  supply. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  department  the  great  necessity  of  pre- 
venting this  infernal  traffic  with  these  Indians,  and  again  say  that  it  is  impo»- 
sible  to  prevent  it,  or  the  expected  depredations  of  the^ostile  Indians,  without 
a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  to  be  used  against  these  offenders  whenever  they  appear, 
it  matters  not  under  what  pretence  whatever.  There  can  be  no  mistake  made 
in  attacking  any  Indians  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  or  the 
Platte.  I'here  are  no  friendly  Indians,  there.  They  are  where  they  have 
been  since  the  treaties,  on  the  north  and  east  banks  of  the  Missouri. 

The  influence  upon  the  friendly  Indians  by  these  hostile  hordes,  who  are  now 
near  and  coming  among  them,  is  very  bad.  They  ridicule  them  for  their  inac- 
tivity, and  boast  of  their  wealth  and  power,  which  induces  many  of  their  young 
men  to  join  the  hostile  camp,  in  opposition  to  their  headmen  and  chiefs. 

If  the  government  intends  to  conquer  these  hostile  Indians,  they  should  do 
it  at  once,  or  at  least  use  every  endeavor.  The  longer  the  delay,  the  stronger 
the  enemy  grows.  They  must  give  up  summer  campaigns  upon  travelled  roads, 
and  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  country  with  active  troops,  ready  to  hunt  them 
in  the  winter,  and  drive  them  from  the  timber  to  the  frozen  plain.  Occupy  their 
profitable  places  of  resort,  and  yon  will  soon  find  them  coming  crawling  back  to 
their  respective  bands  east  of  the  Missouri,  and  join  with  them  in  Uieir  por- 
Buits. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  no  further  treaty  should  ever  be  made  with  these 
Indians.  They  belong  neai'ly  all  of  them  to  the  nine  bands  of  Sioux.  A 
nucleus  of  each  band,  with  their  headmen  and  most  of  their  chiefs,  remain  at 
peace,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  treaties  and  the  stipulations  thereof  already 
made.     They  should  be  either  killed  or  made  to  join  their  respective  bands. 

The  Territory  of  Dakota  to-day  would  be  in  a  most  prosperous  condition, 
were  it  not  for  the  hostile  attitude  of  these  Indians.  Her  citizens  are  deprired 
of  opening  and  developing  her  mineral  resources,  or  improving  some  of  her 
best  agricultural  lands.  Here,  in  this  vicinity  to-day,  are  200  men  ready  to  go 
to  the  Black  Hills  to  locate  and  devel<Yp  that  country,  said  to  be  rich  in 
gold  and  pine ;  but  they  are  suddenly  met  by  thousands  of  hostile  Indians,  who 
say  they  shall  not  cross  the  Missouri.  Could  these  enterprising  men  be  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  their  intended  location,  they  would  soon  be  followed  by 
thousands  of  others  from  the  east  and  west,  which  would  give  a  death  blow  to 
the  operations  of  this  common  enemy.  I  do  hope  the  department  may  see 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action  being  taken,  and  may  ui^  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  use  every  means  to  thwart  the  ruinous  intentions  of  these  roaming 
savages. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfoly,  yours, 

C.  T.  CAMPBELL. 
United  States  S^teeiai  Agent* 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commusianer  of  Indian  Affairs.  ^^^^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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No.  69. 

Old  Port  Sully,  June  1, 1867. 

HoNoRABLB  SiR :  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  in  the  letter 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  2d  of  March,  1867,  hj  which  I 
was  appointed  special  commissioner  to  visit  all  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Missouri 
river,  Doth  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  it,  &c.,  and  to  correspond  with  the 
Indian  bureau,  I  have  the  honor,  and  take  this  present  opportunity,  to  address 
to  jou  the  following  communication : 

I  left  St.  Louis  on  the  12th  of  April,  via  Chicago,  and  hence  bj  the  North- 
western railroad,  for  Omaha. 

At  Boonsboro'  we  were  detained  three  days ;  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snow 
had  swollen  rivers  and  creeks,  and  the  spring  floods  had  carried  off  the  bridges 
and  inundated  the  railroad  trajck  in  several  parts,  rendering  it  impassable. 

On  the  16th  the  cars  ]iroceeded  to  Denison,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  where  I 
hired  a  wagon  and  continued  on  my  way  to  Sioux  City,  100  miles. 

On  the  30th  I  took  my  passage  on  the  steamer  Sinclair,  in  company  with  the 
Yancton  chiefs,  their  companions,  the  Brulds  and  others.  We  arrived  at  the 
Yancton  agency  after  six  days'  progress,  (260  miles.) 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  good  and  friendly  dispositions  of  all  the  chiefs  com- 
posing the  various  deputations  under  the  fostering  care  of  their  worthy  agents. 
Their  trip  to  Washington  has  had  a  most  happy  result,  and  bears  all  the  evidence 
of  proving  very  beneficial  and  lasting. 

The  Yanctons,  in  this  upper  portion  of  the  country,  set  the  example  to  the  other 
Sioux  tribes.  They  like  agriculture ;  they  go  cheerfully  to  work,  in  which 
they  are  much  encouraged  by  their  worthy  agent  and  their  farmer,  who  spare 
no  trouble  to  assist  them  in  their  various  avocations  of  labor. 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  Big  Horn,  after  33  days'  navigation,  from  St.  Louis, 
arrived  at  the  Yancton  agency,  and  landed  my  wagon,  my  three  animals,  and 
the  little  stock  of  provisions  for  my  trip. 

On  the  2l8t  I  left  the  agency  by  land,  with  an  interpreter,  well  recommended, 
the  son  of  old  Zephyr  Rencontre,  Mr.  Joseph  Picotte  as  assistant,  very  favorably 
known  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  a  half-breed  horse  guard.  We  met  several 
Indian  bands  and  families,  all  friendly  and  well  disposed  towards  the  whites. 

On  the  26th  I  arrived  at  Fort  Thompson.  I  found  over  100  Indian  lodges 
encamped,  chiefly  of  Bruits,  Two  Kettles,  and  Yanctonnais.  The  next  day  I 
held  a  council  with  the  chiefs  and  braves.  The  principle  chiefs  were  the  Iron 
Nation,  the  Iron  Eyes,  the  Two  Lances,  White  Hawk,  the  Bone  Neckcloth,  and 
the  White  Beaf. 

I  explained  to  them  in  full  length  the  benign  views  of  the  government  in 
their  regard;  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  aloof  of  the  hostile  bands,  and 
to  continue  at  peace  with  the  whites,  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  their 
families. 

The  council  lasted  several  hours,  and  to  all  appearances  had  a  happy  effect. 

In  their  speeches  and  replies  they  made  the  most  solemn  promises  to  listen 
to  the  advice  of  their  Great  Father,  (the  President,)  and  remain  at  peace  with 
the  whites.  Thev  declared,  at  the  same  time,  their  critical  situation  and  dread 
of  their  own  people,  now  on  the  war  path,  from  whom  they  receive,  constantly, 
insulting  and  threatening  menaces. 

The  above  bands  express  a  great  desire  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  Yancton 
brethren,  and,  like  them,  to  "stir  up  the  ground,  to  nourish  their  wives  and 
children.  They  trust  their  Great  feather  will  take  pity  on  them  and  assist 
them  in  their  need." 

I  remained  two  days  among  them.  On  the  29th  I  proceeded  on  my  way, 
^nd  arrived  at  Old  Fort  Sully  on  the  30th.  Over  200  lodges  were  on  the  spot, 
I— Vol.  ii 16  ^  T 
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conBisting^priiipipally  of  the  Two  Kettles  bands,  Blackfeet  Sioux,  Brnl^  YaD^ 
tonnais,  Yanctons,  San  Arcs,  MinnecoBJons,  and  Ogallallaa. 

The  next  day  I  held  a  long  council  with  them,  which  was  attended  by  over 
24  chieftains.  The  principal  chiefs  were  the  Great  Mandan,  (The  mm  who 
serves  as  a  shield,)  The  Fire  Heart,  (The  man  who  kills  the  &r8t,)  The  Iron 
Horn,  Yellow  Hawk,  and  Red  Tail  Eagle. 

Like  at  Thompson's,  I  made  them  acquainted  with  the  object  of  mj  visit,  in 
accprdance  with  the  instructions  I  had  received.  All  their  answers  and  speeches 
were  very  favorable,  expressing  a  strong  determination  of  peace  and  friendship 
towards  the  whites.  All  these  portions  of  tribes  express  the  greatest  desire  to 
be  placed  on  reserves,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and  until  the  fields  would 
yield  them  plenty,  they  intend  to  rove  peaceably  over  the  prairies,  in  quest  of 
game,  roots,  and  berries.  From  all  I  have  observed  and  learned  among  tk 
Indians  at  Thompson  and  Sully,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  good  dispoaitioDS 
towards  the  whites. 

Fatherly  and  kind  agents,  with  proper  attendants,  will  always  effect  gieat 
good  among  these  poor  and  benighted  people.  They  look  to  the  govenuDeot 
for  protection  and  assistance,  of  which  they  stand  much  in  need. 

The  chief  Long  Man  Ian,  who  was  in  Washiugtou  lately,  sent  out  six  jonng 
warriors  to  carry  the  words  of  their  Great  Father  to  the  hostile  bands  on  the 
plains ;  at  the  same  time  to  apprise  them  of  my  presence  in  the  coimtiy,  and 
my  earnest  desire  to  meet  them.  They  may  soon  bring  back  the  answer  of  the 
enemy.  I  trust  it  may  be  favorable,  and  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  meet  him 
in  his  own  camp.  The  return  of  the  six  Indians  must  regulate  my  immediate 
and  future  course.     I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  on  the  first  occsBioD. 

With  the  highest  consideration  of  respect  and  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  he, 
honorable  sir,  your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  DE  SMET, 

Special  Indian  AgaU. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

P.  S.^Before  closing  my  letter,  I  am  happy  to  hear  that,  on  the  4th  instant, 
General  SnUy  will  be  at  his  old  post  and  hold  a  conference  with  the  Indians. 

The  general's  experience  in  the  country  is  great,  and  he  stands  high  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Indians. 

His  advice  and  direction  will  be  of  great  value  to  me  in  carrying  out  the 
views  of  the  government. 

D£S. 


No.  70. 


Yancton  Agbncy,  D.  T., 

jMne  16. 1S67. 

Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  a  few  lines  to  you  direct,  to  give  y* 
information  of  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  on  the  upper  Missouri,  and  in  tik 
neighborhood.  I  have  already  advised  you  through  Governor  Faulk  of  the  mi 
on  Fort  Randall  by  hostile  Indians.  When  Generals  Sully  and  Paiker  paswd 
up  from  here  about  the  last  day  of  last  month,  at  their  request  I  sent  with  theia 
as  escort  four  of  my  best  Indians.  They  accompanied  the  general  as  far  >^ 
Fort  Sully,  where  the  general  and  his  party  took  a  steamboat,  and  my  India]^ 
got  back  last  evening.  They  report  that  the  upper  Indians  are  very  hostile,  afis 
that  they  threaten  to  kill  them  (the  Yanetons)  because  they  were  aimstiog  t^ 
whites.    You  will  remember  the  Indian  that  makes  this  report  to  me ;  it  s  tir 
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same  that  gave  you  a  pipe  when  we  were  in  Washington — ^Black  Eagle.     I  place 

great  reliance  in  what  ne  eajs ;  he  is  very  intelligent  aod  every  way  reliable.    He 

says  be  told  them  that  they  were  nothing  but  a  set  of  fools  ;  that  they  did  not 

know  what  they  were  about ;  that  they  most  not  think,  because  they  could  kill 

a  few  white  men  that  were  scattered  up  and  down  this  river,  that  they  would  end 

the  war ;  he  told  them  that  they  might  strike  white  men  until  their  arms  were 

tired  out  and  they  could  kill  no  more,  and  then  there  would  be  enough  leflt  to 

come  and  sweep  every  Indian  in  this  country  fron  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  a 

mighty  river  sweeps  when  the  waters  break  over  the  banks  in  a  great  freshet. 

Black  Eagle  tells  me  that  the  Indians  did  not  say  much  to  General  Sully,  but 

as  soon  as  he  left  they  talked  a  great  deal,  and  all  their  talk  was  toar  an  the 

tehites.    I  heard,  also,  last  evening,  that  there  was  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of 

the  Missouri,  about  30  or  40  miles  above  us,  a  large  war  party,  numbering 

about  500.     I  presume  they  are  the  same  that  attacked  Fort  Randall.     In 

view  of  all  the  circumstances  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  put  out  a  night 

watch  of  ten  trusty  Indians  to  guard  against  surprise  ;  I  have  to  pay  them  one 

dollar  each  a  night.     I  have  made  every  preparation  to  repel  attack  in  my  power, 

and  if  we  had  a  good  stockade  I  think  we  would  be  comparatively  safe  with  the 

help  of  our  Indians.     I  presume  you  have  received  my  communication  through 

Governor  Faulk,  asking  for  funds  and  authority  to  build  a  stockade.     1  wiU 

thank  you  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  I  will  be  allowed  to  spend  money  for 

this  night  watch,  because  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  up  long  it  will  amount  to 

fnite  a  sum,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  requisition  to  pay  the  same. 
have  nothing  further  of  especial  interest  to  communicate,  only  that  we  have 
recently  had  an  abundance  of  rain,  and  our  present  prospect  for  a  fine  crop  is 
very  flattering. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  CONGER, 

U.  S.  Yancton  Agent. 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commisnoner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  City,  D*  C 


No.  71. 


Fort  Randall,  D.  T., 

June  1, 1867. 

Sir  :  General  Parker  and  myself  reached  here  yesterday  by  land  from  Omaha, 
passing  through  the  Omaha,  Winnebago,  and  Yancton  Indian  reservations.  We 
found  nothing  of  special  interest  to  report  to  you  in  respect  to  the  Indians. 
They  are  busily  engaged  at  present  in  planting  their  fields,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
have  large  crops,  if  the  grasshoppers  do  not  devastate  their  fields ;  there  is  some 
little  fear  of  this  as  regards  the  i  anctons.  We  stopped  here  to  meet  the  Santee 
chiefs,  who  with  their  band  are  located  below  the  Niobraro.  We  were  anxious 
to  meet  them,  as  we  heard  from  several  citizens  iu  Dakota  that  they  were  badly 
located,  and  very  much  displeased  with  their  present  reservation.  We  were 
glad  to  hear  from  the  chiefs  that  they  were  all  very  much  pleased  with  their 
present  locality,  and  wish  the  goverument  would  allow  them  to  remain  where  • 
they  now  are.  They  had  no  coAiplaints  to  make  and  nothing  to  ask  for.  We 
had  not  time  to  visit  their  village,  as  we  are  anxious  to  hurry  up  the  river  for 
fear  it  may  become  too  low  for  steamboat  to  navigate.  We  will  leave  to-morrow 
by  land  for  Fort  Sully,  and  we  will  visit  the  Santee  villaee  on  our  return.  There 
is  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Dakota,  growing  out  of  the 
reported  threatening  attitude  of  some  of  the  bands  of  upper  Indians.  We  will 
be  better  able  to  report  the  truth  of  this  when  we  reach  the  upper  country.    It 
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18  to  be  feared  that  the  hostilities  with  the  Sioux  oq  the  Platte  and  Powder 
rivers  may  incline  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  upper  Missouri  bands  to  go  on 
the  war  p^th. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALF.  SULLY, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Prendent  of  Commisnom, 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C 


No.  72. 

Fort  Sully,  June  9,  1867. 

Sir:  Our  last  report  to  you  we  made  from  Fort  Randall.  On  the  2d  of  Jane 
we  left  "Randall,''  and  reached  the  Crow  Greek  agency  on  the  4th.  We  met  the 
Indians  located  there,  consisting  of  small  bands  of  the  Yanctonais,  Two  Kettles, 
and  Brul^,  in  all  about  160  lodges,  congregated  there  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing. We  found  these  Indians  all  friendly  inclined ;  but  they  complain  bitterlj 
that  the  promises  they  have  received  of  assistance  from  the  govemaient  to 
plant  have  not  been  carried  out.  Their  agent,  Mr.  Lawson,  informed  us  that 
the  necessary  implements  to  till  the  soil  had  not  been  received,  though  thej  had 
been  purchased,  and  that  he  expected  them  daily;  but  we  fear  they  wiU  not 
reach  them  in  season  to  be  of  service  this  year.  This  is  greatly  to  he  regretted. 
for  these  hitherto  wild  Indians  should  receive  every  encouragement  in  thdr 
present  desire  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

From  this  point  we  proceeded  to  the  locality  formerly  Fort  Sully,  near  Farm 
Island,  and  reached  there  the  6th.  Here  we  found  encamped  about  220  lodges 
of  Indians,  of  the  Blackfeet,  Two  Kettles,  Yanctonais,  a  tew  Uncpapas  Bru^ 
Ogallallas,  and  Sans  Arc  Sioux. 

We  met  these  Indians  in  council  on  the  8th.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indiana  we 
had  sent  messengers  out  for  arrived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the 
Black  Hills.  They  were  portions  of  the  Minneconjous,  Brul^,  Sans  Arc  Sioox* 
and  the  two  Mountain  Grows.     These  Indians  also  were  present  at  the  oooadL 

We  also  found  here  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  were  anxious  to  nlant* 
but,  we  regret  to  state,  there  were  no  means  at  hand  to  assist  them  in  so  doing. 
They  told  us  they  had  been  promised  implements  to  till  their  ground,  bat  had 
not  received  them,  and  asked  us  to  represent  this  to  you.  We  found  amongtt 
those  Indians  who  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  or  from  the  present  hosdle 
country,  a  feeline  of  insubordination.  They  do  not  wish  to  cultivate  the  laad 
They  ask  that  the  soldiers  be  taken  out  of  their  country,  and  that  the  great 
routes  through  their  country  to  the  west  be  abandoned.  But  we  hope  that  tioe 
and  successive  planting  of  other  Indians  may  change  their  opinion.  Tliej. 
however,  express  their  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  the  government  The  prind- 
pal  chiefs  of  these  western  bands  wore  the  Lone  Horn  and  Settling  Mar,  of 
Minneconjous,  and  the  Iron  Shell,  of  the  Brulds. 

From  what  we  hear,  we  fear  very  much  the  Uncpapas  are  again  becoming 
very  hostile.  But  we  will  learn  more  of  this  when  we  get  higher  up  the  ri^er. 
We  have  promised  these  Indians  to  visit  them  again  on  our  return  down  the 
river,  and  will  do  so.    We  can  then  better  report  as  to  their  condition. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  add  that  we  met  the  Rev.  Father  Be  Smet  ai  Fo^ 
SuUy,  and^e  was  present  at  our  council  with  the  Indians.    To-morrow  wf 
start.  Father  De  Smet  accompanying  us  to  Fort  Rice,  by  steamer. 
With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALFRED  SULLY, 
Bvt,  Brig.  General,  President  of  Comm%$sianer9. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,JC,  ^ 
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No.  72i. 

Lake  Travbrsb  Agency,  Noveinher  1,  1867. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  report  as  agent  of  the  Sissiton  and 
Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  in  Dakota  Territory.  On  the  Slst  July  I 
relieved  Gapt&in  G.  H.  Mix,  special  agent,  and  on  the  24th  September,  under 
special  instructions  from  the  aepartment,  directed  to  me  at  St.  Paul,  forwarded 
an  estimate  for  the  expenses  necessary  to  subsist,  and  make  the  contemplated 
improvements  expected  by  these  people  under  the  late  treaty  made  by  them  and 
the  United  States. 

I  regret  that  their  necessities  have  been  so  urgent  as  to  require  many  of  them, 
residing  when  they  can  on  this  reservation,  to  absent  themselves  in  pursuit  of 
subsistence ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  impossible  for  me  at  an  earlier  period  to  obtain 
A  census  of  them  at  all  reliable,  or  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  efforts  the  past 
bummer  and  autumn.  A  carefully  made  enumeration,  by  visiting  them  at  tneir 
places  of  living,  made  by  Charles  Crawford,  interpreter,  aided  by  Mr.  Samuel 
J.  Brown,  shows  there  are  residing  on  this  reservation  over  1,100  men,  women  and 
children ;  there  are,  from  the  latest  information,  at  Fort  Ransom  and  on  the 
dheyenne  river  about  300,  and  probably  that  number  at  DeviPs  lake,  making 
between  1,700  and  1,800  Indians  requiring  subsistence  and  clothing  from  the 
government,  and  whose  meritorious  conduct  under  the  extreme  hardships,  while 
8o  many  of  the  adjoining  tribes  are  hostile,  deserves,  in  my  opinion,  a  considera- 
tion that  should  encourage  them  in  their  deserving  efforts,  and  be  a  tangible 
acknowledgment  from  the  government  that  they  will  be  sustained  in  their  well- 
doing. As  evidence  of  their  number,  and  still  better  as  evidence  of  their  industry, 
I  forward  the  accompanying  table  marked  A ;  and  to  show  their  disposition, 
they  have  from  a  small  amount  of  potatoes  and  seed-corn  furnished  them  (for 
amount  see  report)  by  Special  Agent  Captain  C.  H.  Mix,  and  a  small  amount  bor- 
rowed from  their  friends,  put  in  and  planted,  without  any  implements  furnished 
them  by  the  government,  36  acres  of  potatoes,  110  acres  of  com,  and  raised  120 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  230  bushels  of  corn,  made  757  yards  of  fence,  cut  and 
put  up  476^  tons  of  hay.  This  was  done  with  old  worn-out  hoes  and  scythes. 
Their  desire  to  protect  their  stock  is  so  great,  it  is  stated  to  me  many  women 
made  hay  with  only  their  knives  to  cut  it.  In  connection  with  the  statement 
referred  to,  it  is  proper  I  should  inform  you  of  two  unusual  causes  affecting  their 
production.  The  first  and  most  disastrous  was  the  destructive  visitation  by 
grasshoppers  to  this  region,  and  the  extraordinary  freshets  of  July,  covering  and 
destroying  many  crops  of  potatoes.  I  desire  to  state  the  cattle  given  to  them 
by  Specisd  Agent  C.  H.  Mix  have  been  most  of  them  employed  by  Maior  J.  R, 
Brown,  and  the  parties  owning  them  have  derived  a  large  portion  of  their  sub- 
sistence and  clothing  from  the  earnings  thereof.  Up  to  this  time  the  only  thing 
I  have  furnished  them,  or  aided  them  to  live  on,  has  been  a  limited  amount  ot 
ammunition.  Their  disposition  to  learn  and  general  deportment  is  attested  by 
a  letter  (marked  B,  which  I  forward)  from  two  gentlemen  well  known  to  your 
department  for  their  enlightened  and  successful  labor  with  these  people,  the 
Bev.  Stephen  A.  Riggs  and  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Williamson,  whose  su^estions  I 
cordially  indorse,  and  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  efforts  of  these  gentle- 
men and  their  long  and  constantly  persisted  in  views  of  their  friend  Major 
Joseph  R.  Brown,  as  shown  by  him  in  reports  to  your  department  for  the  years 
of  1859  and  I860,  while,  to  their  af  ent,is  to  be  attributed  the  cause  of  their  whole 
conduct  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  1862,  and  to  the  latter  much  is  due  for 
their  uniform  protection  to  the  frontier  settlements,  and  earnest  support  of  the 
government  against  their  deluded  brethren.  A  large  number,  probably  from 
2,000  to  2,500,  of  Sissiton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  not  participants  in  the  outbreak 
of  1862»  but  which  since  then  have  been  wanderers  on  our  northern  line  from 
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fear  of  Tengeance  against  the  gailtj  being  Tisited  on  them,  is  at  last  being  dis- 
pelled by  the  late  action  of  the  goyermnent,  ^d  althoagh  difficult  to  Teach  ue 
becoming  enlightened  through  our  prominent  and  energetic  hnsineas  men,  who,  bj 
the  general  advancement  of  our  age  and  the  country,  are  brought  in  connection 
therewith.  As  a  distinguished  man  of  the  class  referred  to,  I  deshe  to  call 
your  particular  attention  to  a  letter  (marked  G)  from  Charles  A.  Buffle,  esq., 
the  contractor  to  carry  the  mail  from  Fort  Abercrombie  to  Helena,  Montnu 
Territory.  I  regard  it  not  only  a  noticeable  but  highly  encouraging  hci  that 
since  these  Indians  have  been  informed  of  the  late  treaty  made  n^itii  the  gor- 
emment  no  interruption  to  canying  the  mails  or  interruption  to  the  overland 
emigration  or  transportation  trains  passing  this  summer  has  been  attempted 
between  Fort  Abercrombie  or  Fort  Wadsworth  and  Fort  Stephenson  or  other 
posts  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  where  it  has  for  several  years  been  necesearj 
to  guard  trains  with  a  large  military  force. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  place  before  you  additional  estimates  to  thote 
already  forwarded  for  surveying  of  this  reservation,  and  for  such  other  expendi- 
tures as  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  before  the  bill  for  the  regidar  appropria- 
tions to  your  department  will  probably  be  passed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  THOMPSON, 

United  State*  Indian  Agent, 

Hon.  N.  G.  Tavlob, 

Cammisiioner  ofLtdian  Affairs,  Washington,  2>.  C 


IDAHO  SUPEEINTENDENCY. 
No.  73. 

Officm  of  Superintbndbnt  Indian  Affairs, 

Boise  City,  Idaho  Territory,  August  2,  1867. 

Sib  :  In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  d^iut- 
ment,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  affairs  in  Idaho.  From  the  best  information  I  have  been  abk  to 
obtain,  the  number  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  this  superintendency  appipx- 
imates  to  six  thousand,  and  are  of  the  following  tribes,  and  about  the  numbezs 
set  opposite  each  tribe,  viz : 

Kootenay  tribe 400 

Pend'Oreifle 700 

Goeur  d'Alenes 300 

Spokane i^^ 

Nez  Perc^ 3, 000 

Shoshones  (three  bands) 40C- 

Bannocks SCO 

Total ^.0^ 

Of  these  tribes  the  Kootenays  and  Pen  d'Oreilles  inhabit  the  extreme  Boitben 
limits  of  the  Territory.  They  are  a  wandering  people,  and  difibae  tlieiDBehtf 
over  portions  of  Washington  and  Montana  Territories  and  the  British  poesesooa^ 
indeed,  can  scarcely  be  s^id  to  have  a  local  habitation,  but  roam  over  a  \b^ 
district  of  country  north  of  4he  48^  parallel  of  latitude,  and  eaat  and  we^  ^ 
116^  of  longitude.  The  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  Spokanes  inhabit  the  eosntvybetvea 
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the  47°  and  48°  latitude  and  115°  and  117°  longitude,  being  near  neighbors  to 
the  KootenajB  at  Pen  d'Oreilled.^  South  of  them,  and  next  on  the  map  of  Idaho, 
is  the  Nee  Perc^  reservation,  in  charge  of  James  O'Neil,  United  States  Indian 
agent.  Of  these  I  will  speak  more  at  length  further  along  in  this  report.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  Territory,  in  the  neighborhood  of  '*  Warrens,''  is  a  small  band 
of  about  100  friendly  Sboshones.  At  the  junction  of  the  south  fork  and  main 
Boise  river,  and  about  25  miles  east  of  Boise  City,  is  a  district  of  countiy 
unoccupied  by  whites,  to  which  I  have  sent  the  Boise  and  Bannock  Sbo- 
shones ;  they  are  under  the  direct  care  of  Special  Agent  Charles  F.  Powell, 
who  reports  very  favorably  of  the  location  for  a  temporary  summer  camp,  but 
it  probably  would  not  be  desirable  in  winter, as  it  is  represented  to  be  very  cold. 
The  Indians  of  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  bauds  number  about  300  souls. 

In  the  southeast  portion  of  Idaho  is  a  large  district  of  country  inhabited  by 
the  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  **  Bannocks,"  who  are  an  energetic  athletic  peo- 
ple, with  considerable  property,  principally  horses ;  they  follow  the  chase  more 
or  less,  and  although  they  claim  to  reside  in  that  part  of  this  Territory,  yet  they 
roam  over  a  large  district  of  country  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone, 
Wind  river,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  buffalo  and  other  game.  Two  small 
bands  of  this  tribe,  numbering  about  75  persons,  were  found  by  the  military  at 
Camas  prairie,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  brought  to  Fort  Boise  and  turned  over 
to  this  superintendency  for  protection  and  safe  keeping,  it  being  understood  that 
a  body  of  citizens  who  had  heard  of  them  being  there  had  organised  fur  the 
purpose  of  destroying  them.  For  particulars  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the 
monthly  report  of  the  condition  or  Indians  for  June,  1867.  They  are  now 
under  the  charge  of  Special  Agent  Powell,  with  the  Boise  and  Bruneaus. 

Touching  the  policy  of  the  government  in  managing  the  Indian  afGetirs  of  this 
superintendency,  I  have  had  no  reasons  for  changing  my  mind  since  my  last 
annual  report.  The  necessity  for  two  other  reservations  seems  to  me  obvious— one 
in  the  southern  and  the  other  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory.  During  last 
summer  James  O'Neil,  under  my  direction,  made  an  examination  of  the  northern 
part  of  Idaho,  with  the  view  of  reporting  upon  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
reservation  for  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  Spokanes,  and  recommended  a  suitable 
place  therefor.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1866,  he  reported  upon  the  same,  and 
submitted  a  plat  of  the  country  recommended.  Both  the  letter  and  the  plat  were 
forwarded  to  your  office,  to  which  I  respectfully  refer  you.  In  my  opinion  all 
the  Indians  within,  our  boundaries,  north  of  the  Nez  Percys,  could  be  collected 
there.  The  Spokanes  and  Godur  d'Alenes  desire  it ;  but  my  ioformatioti  in  regard 
to  the  Pen  d'Oreilles  and  Kootenays  is  not  so  reliable  as  I  could  wish — their 
remoteness  from  Boise  City,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  from  bad 
trails  and  rugged  country  in  travelling  to  see  them,  would  require  more  time  in 
visiting  them  than  I  have  ever  had  at  my  disposal,  having  other  duties  requiring 
my  attention  at  home ;  but  from  the  best  information  I  can  procure,  I  think  the 
plan  evidently  feasible,  and  hope  to  see  it  carried  out.  The  reservation  heretofore 
set  apart  at  Fort  Hall,  known  as  the  "  Shoshone  and  Bannock  reservation,"  will 
accommodate  all  the  Indians  in  middle  and  southern  Idaho,  and  by  reference  to 
my  report  of  the  condition  of  Indians  for  June,  1867,  you  will  perceive  from 
the  conversation  there  reported  between  myself  and  captains  of  the  two  little 
bands  of  Bannocks  now  here,  that  the  probabilities  are  the  Bannocks  would  all 
consent  to  be  placed  upon  this  reservation.  This  all  accomplished,  the  Bannocks 
and  the  little  bands  of  peaceable  Shoshonos  at  Fort  Hall,  the  Kootenays,  Pen 
d'Oreilles,  Codur  d'Alenes,  and  Spokanes,  at  Lah-toh,and  the  Nez  Perc^  paaified, 
I  think  would  greatly  assist  the  military  in  extinguishing  the  war  now  being 
waged  throughout  this  countiy.  It  would  separate  the  Indians  from  the  whites, 
and  the  friendly  from  the  hostile  Indians,  as  well  as  J)e  a  nucleus  around  which 
to  gather  such  of  those  now  hostile  as  might  be  induced  to  lay  down  their 
anna  and  accept  protection  from  the  government.     I  think  a  rigorous  civil 
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policy,  carried  out  with  energy,  can  be  made  a  powerful  eneioe  in  conneetioD 
with  the  military  arm,  in  ending  this  harassing  jind  apparently  endless  wmr. 

On  the  25th  November,  1866, 1  transmitted  to  yonr  office  a  plat  of  the  reser- 
vation at  Fort  Hall,  and  have  from  time  to  time  since  then  represented  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  friendly  Indians  of  sonthem  and  middle  Idaho  thereon, 
but  as  yet  have  received  no  instructions  to  do  so.  I  regret  that  our  relations 
with  the  Nez  Percys  is  not  so  friendly  as  I .  would  desire ;  their  dtsaffectioa 
is  great  and  serious  trouble  is  imminent.  It  could  all  be  settled  by  pitmipt 
payment  by  the  government  of  their  just  dues,  but  if  delayed  to  long  I  g;reatly 
fear  open  hostilities ;  they  have  been  patient,  but  promises  and  explanatJans  are 
losing  force  with  them  now.  A  report  of  the  council  commenced  with  them  on 
the  17th  of  last  June  having  been  heretofore  forwarded  to  your  office,  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here,  but  refer  you  to  my  monthly  report  of  June, 
1867,  as  well  as  to  that  of  James  O'Neil,  United  States  Indian  agent,  for  the 
Nez  Percys  of  the  same  month,  for  all  the  material  niatter  of  that  council. 

Their  grievances  are  urged  with  such  earnestness,  that  even  **  Lawyer,**  who 
has  always  been  our  apologist,  has  in  a  measure  abandoned  his  pacific  policy, 
and  asks  boldly  that  we  do  them  justice.  From  all  the  facts  obtained,  it  is 
apparent  that  had  the  government  been  prompt  and  just  in  its  dealings  widi 
them,  it  would  have  given  much  power  and  prestige  to  the  treaty  party  of  the 
Nez  Percys,  and  had  a  powerful  influence  in  drawing  the  non-treaty  party  into  the 
covenant.  Even  now  it  may  not  be  too  late,  but  if  neglected,  war  may  be  reaMm- 
ably  expected.  Should  the  Nez  Percys  strike  a  blow,  all  over  our  Territory  and 
around  our  boundaries  will  blaze  the  signal  fires  and  gleam  the  tomahawks  of 
the  savages.  Kootenays,  Pen  d'Oreilles,  Ooeur  d'Alenes,  Blackfeet,  Flathesda, 
Spokanes,  Pelouses,  Bannocks  and  K^hoshones  will  be  involved.  Of  the  hostile 
Indians  that  infest  our  country  nothing  definite  can  be  stated.  They  occupy 
no  particular  district  of  country,  nor  are  they  organized  under  any  great  tribal 
power;  they  are  found  in  small  parties  here  and  there,  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  aiming  to  avoid  collision  with  military  forces,  and  fall  upon  defenceless  and 
unprotected  communities.  The  southwestern  portion  of  Idaho  suffers  most  from 
these  predatory  bands,  but  they  confine  themselves  to  no  particular  locality,  of 
course;  they  are  a  wild,  vicious,  wandering  and  warlike  people,  sometimes 
found  in  Idaho,  sometimes  in  southern  Oregon,  and  sometimes  in  northern 
Nevada.  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith,  copies  of  Agent  O'Neil's  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  Nez  Percys;  his  statistics  of  education  ;  statistics  of  Inn- 
ing ;  Doctor  Stoners'  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Nez  Perc^ ;  Mr. 
Thatcher's  report  of  farming ;  Mr.  Thompson's  report  of  milling ;  and  Dr.  Wag- 
ner's report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  Indians.  All 
of  which  is  submitted  by. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  W.  BALLAKD, 
Governor  and  ex  officio  Supt.  of  Indian  Afa»rt, 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commisnoner  Indian  A  fair 9^  WaMhington,  D.  C. 


No.  74. 


QppicB  Nbz  Pbrcbs  Indian  Agkncy. 

Lapu?ah  Jultf  10,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  eonditioii 

of  the  Nez  Percys  Indians,  and  the  agency  under  my  charge  :     Since  my  last 

report,  and  up  to  some  two  or  three  months  ago,  no  material  changes  were  made 

in  their  usual  course  of  conduct.     1  regret  now  to  have  to  say  that  Nex  Pere^, 
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whose  boast  has  ever  been  that  they  were  the  friends  of  the  ^oYemment  and  of' 
the  whites,  begin  to  show  disaffection ;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  non-treaty  side 
alone,  bnt  it  is  showing  itself  among  some  of  the  leading  chiefs  and  headmen 
on  the*'  Lawyer's  side."  The  disaffection  began  to  show  itself  soon  after  the 
visit  of  George  G.  Hongh,  esq.,  special  agent,  last  December,  to  obtain  their 
assent  to  the  amendments  to  the  treaty  of  Jnne  9,  1863.  The  non-ratifica- 
tion of  that  treaty  had  gone  on  ^o  long,  and  promises  made  them  by  Governor 
Lyon  that  it  would  not  be  ratified,  and  that  he  was  auAorized '  to  make 
a  new  treaty  with  them,  by  which  they  would  retain  all  of  their  country,  as 
given  them  under  the  treaty  of  1857,  except  the  site  of  the  town  of  Lewiston ; 
they  had  also  been  informed  in  March,  1866,  that  Governor  Lyon  would  be 
here  in  the  June  following  to  pay  their  back  annuities,  due  under  the  treaty  of 
1855.  The  failure  to  carry  out  these  promises,  and  the  idea  they  have  that  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1863  will  be  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  bad  feeling.  It  showed  itself  plainly  at  the  council  lately 
held,  and,  I  think,  is  on  the  increase.  If  there  is  the  same  delay  in  carrying 
out  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  1863  that  there  has  been  in  that  of  1855, 
some  of  the  chiefs  with  their  bands  will  join  the  hostile  Indians.  There  are 
many  things  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  them,  they  cannot  understand 
why  the  31,185  that  was  promised  to  them  by  Governor  Lyon,  to  the  Indian 
laborers  upon  the  church :  is  not  paid  them ;  that  he  *  told  them  that  when  the 
walls  were  up  they  should  receive  their  pay.  I  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  enough  be  taken  from  the  annuities  that  are  due  them  to  ftettle  this  matter — 
enough  to  pay  them  in  coin  the  amount  that  is  due.  These  laborers  were  poor 
men,  and  such  inducements  were  held  out  to  them  that  they  commenced  the 
work  in  good  faith,  with  the  full  expectation  of  receiving  their  pay  when  their 
labors  ceased.  Another  cause  of  complaint  with  '*  Lawyer,"  the  head  chief,  is 
that  he  was  promised  as  such  head  chief  $500  per  annum ;  that  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1863  and  first  and  second  quarters  of  1864,  he  has  received  no  pay. 
I  wish  yon  would  call  the  attention  of  this  department  to  this  matter  also. 

I  have  heard  that  Governor  Wallace's  accounts  were  settled.  The  liabilities  for 
those  three  quarters  are  still  unpaid,  both  for  employes  and  supplies  for  the 
agency.  I  know  for  my  part  I  cannot  afford  to  lay  out  of  what  is  due  me  for 
these  three  quarters ;  neither  can  the  employes ;  our  pay  is  small  enough  as 
it  is. 

Soon  after  the  first  days  of  January  and  July  the  employes  are  paid  off, 
"  Lawyer"  among  the  rest,  in  currency.  During  the  quarter  "  Lawyer,"  as  head 
chief,  has  had  many  of  his  chiefs  to  visit  him  ;  he  has  subsisted  them  during 
snch  visits ;  he  also  has  his  family  (wife  and  children)  to  provide  for,  with  clothing 
and  other  necessaries;  he  has  run  up  a  bill  in  some  of  the  stores  in  Lewiston 
of  $75  or  $80;  he  takes  one  quarter's  salary,  which  to  him  is  $125,  to  pay  that 
$80  in  coin,  he  feels,  and  justly  so,  that  he  is  not  used  well.  I  would  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  money  due  for  payments  of  the  liabilities  of  the  fourth  quarter 
1863,  and  firat  and  second  quarters  1864,  be  forwarded  us — ^if  not  what  is  due 
for  all  outstanding  accounts,  enough  to  pay  "  Lawyer,"  and  make  it  equiv- 
alent to  coin,  and  that  enough  also  be  paid  him  to  make  his  whole  salary  during 
the  last  few  years  equivalent  to  a  coin  salary. 

In  my  report  to  you  for  the  month  of  June  I  wrote  as  follows,  in  regard  to 
the  council  that  has  just  closed  :  "  The  most  of  the  other  leading  chiefs  declined 
saying  anything,  leaving  it  for '  Lawyer'  to  do.  '  Lawyer,'  of  course,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  his  chiefs,  was  compelled  to  speak  in  a  manner  foreign  to 
his  feelings ;  and  I  can  here  say  truly  that  had  not  <  Lawyer'  spoken  as  he  did, 
had  he  shown  in  his  speech  the  least  inclination  towards  favoring  the  govern- 
ment in  their  non-payment  of  the  annuities  due  his  people,  had  he  urged  his 
people,  as  in  times  past,  to  live  up  to  this  treaty  as  they  had  former  ones,  and 
to  keep  the  laws  as  the  Nez  Percys  ever  had,  he  would  not  have  h^edfortv- 
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ei^ht  hours  after  ;  I  know  this  to  be  true;  I  know  that  some  of  his  own  peopte 
would  have  killed  him.  As  '  Little  Dog/  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  BUckfeet, 
was  killed  for  his  friendship  to  the  whites,  so  '  Lawyer'  would  have  been 
sacrificed."  Since  the  above  was  written  I  can  see  the  disaffection  growiog. 
In  getting  up  my  plans  and  estimates  for  carrying  ont  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1863  I  was  compelled  to  get  all  the  information  I  could  aboat  the 
water-power  on  the  Kamia,  and  the  best  locations  for  the  mills  and  other  build- 
ings at  that  poin^  Some  of  the  chiefs  came  to  me  and  asked  my  authority  for  so 
doing,  and  if  we  were  going  to  make  them  the  same  promises  for  two  or  three  yean, 
in  regard  to  this  last  treaty,  as  had  been  done  in  that  of  the  treaty  stipuktiooa 
of  1855.  They  had  been  told  by  Agent  Hutchins  in  1861,  by  Agent  Andersoa 
in  1862,  by  Governor  Wallace  and  Messrs.  Hale,  Howe,  and  Hutchins,  in  1863, 
and  by  myself  and  Major  Truax,  commanding  Fort  Lapwai,  in  1864  and  1865, 
that  the  government  had  a  big  war  on  its  hands ;  that  as  so  onas  that  was  dosed 
the  stipulations  made  in  the  treaties  with  them  would  be  faithfully  carried  oot 
They  want  to  know  if  some  "  big  war  will  not  be  again  commenced  to  pnt  off 
matters  for  a  few  years."  I  can  truthfully  say  that  these  Indiana  will  not  be 
pot  off  with  promises  any  longer ;  some  of  ue  leading  chiefs  ("  Lawyer's"  chie£s 
too)  will  fight  if  they  do  not  see  something  done  for  them  soon  The  non  trettj 
side  use  these  arguments  (these  promises  and  non-payments)  to  urge  them  oa 
to  committing  some  act,  which  when  commenced  will  be  hard  for  tliem  to  hack 
out  of. 

The  condition  oL  the  people  in  farming,  in  stock,  and  wealth,  is  good,  and 
should  they  remain  peaceable  their  prospects  are  bright ;  their  crops  of  wheat 
raised  amounted  to  about  15,000  bushels.  The  report  of  Mr.  Thompson,  grist 
miller,  shows  11,250  bushels  ground  at  his  mill  up  to  Ist  of  July.  Many  of 
the  Indians  living  on  the  Elpowawai  carried  their  wheat  to  be  ground  to  the 
mills  on  the  Touchet,  while  many  again  sold  the  grain  to  packers  for  feed,  while 
much  of  it  is  boiled  whole  for  food.  Some  few  of  the  belter  class  have  had  their 
wheat  ground,  and  sold  the  flour  in  the  mining  camps  at  lower  prices  than 
packers  and  others  could  lay  it  down  in  the  same  camps  at.  Some  have  small 
pack  trains  running  through  the  summer;  ono  in  particular,  Gru-cm-lu-ye,  nuu 
some  15  animals;  he  sometimes  packs  for  whites,  and  again  runs  on  his  own 
account.  A  Clearwater  station  merchant  a  short  time  ago  informed  me  of  his 
buying  some  oats  of  Gru-cru-lu-ye  last  fall  of  his  own  raising.  After  the  grain 
had  been  weighed  and  emptied  out  of  the  sacks,  the  Indians  brought  the  empty 
sacks  to  the  scales  to  have  weighed  and  the  tare  deducted,  saying  he  only 
wanted  pay  for  the  oats.  Their  sales  of  melons,  tomatoes,  com,  potatoes, 
squashes,  green  peas,  &c.,  during  the  summer,  in  the  different  towns  and  mining 
camps,  bring  into  the  nation  $2,000  or  $3,000;  their  stockof  horses  and  cattle 
is  increasing  fast,  and  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  good  American  stal- 
lions and  good  bulls  and  cows,  to  be  distributed  to  them  under  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  1863,  they  will  rapidly  increase  in  wealth.  Their  crojps  this 
season  will  exceed  that  of  last,  although  on  some  parts  of  the  reservation  the 
crickets  have  devoured  everything.  I  had  on  the  agency  farms  the  following 
crops  in,  but  not  a  particle  of  it  will  be  saved :  25  acres  of  oats,  15  of  wheat, 
13  of  barley,  besides  our  melons,  squashes,  beans,  &c.  The  only  things  left  by 
the  crickets  for  our  use  has  been  the  com,  peas,  and  potatoes ;  the  crop  of  wheat 
of  last  season,  however,  being  so  large,  we  shall  have  enough  of  that  crop  to 
carry  us  through  this  season.  There  was  raised  on  the  agency  farm  last  vear 
by  the  employes,  on  18  acres  of  land,  from  18  bushels  of  club  wheat,712  bushels. 

A  fair  improvement  can  be  seen  each  year  in  the  farms  of  the  Indians,  (the 
cultivation  of  the  land  and  increased  size  of  the  farms ;)  it  is  hard  work,  though, 
to  get  them  to  improve  their  fences ;  that  is  a  pieoe  of  work  too  laborious  for  the 
men  to  attend  to,  and  the  women  have  enough  to  do  to  get  the  crops  in  and 
cultivate  through  the  summer. 
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'  In  whifikey-drinking  I  cannot  eee  anj  diimntiiiGn ;  when  it  beoomea  too  strong 
and  the  chiefs  do  not  get  their  share,  they  will  then  report  the  offender ;  sneh 
cases,  however,  are  not  frequent. 

With  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  agency,  I  try  to  keep 
things  in  as  good  order  as  possible,  bnt  the  appropriations  have  not  been  enongh 
for  the  purpose  intended  ;  out  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1863,  the 
additional  appropriations  called  for  will  be  sufficient.  In  consequence  of  the 
deetmction  oi  the  grain  crops  I  shall  have  to  purchase  some  eight  or  ten  tons 
of  hay  for  feed  for  stock  through  the  winter. 

Accompanying  this  you  will  find  reports  of  physicians,  superintendent  of 
fanning,  and  miller ;  also  statistics  of  education,  of  farming,  and  estimate  of 
funds  required  for  third  and  fourth  quarters  1867,  under  treaty  stipulations  of 
June,  1855. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMBS  O'NEIL, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
His  Excellency  D.  W.  Ballard, 

€rov.  and  ex  officio  Sup,  Indian  Affairs,  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

A  true  copy : 

D.  W.  BALLARD, 
Governor,  ex  officio.  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  75. 


Battlbsnakb  Gamp, 
Boise  County,  L  T„  July  31,  1867. 
Sir  :  On  the  26th  June,  1867,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affiurs,  dated  May  9,  1867, 1  reported  to  D.  W.  Ballard,  gov- 
ernor of  Idaho,  at  Boise  City,  and  on  the  Ist  July,  1867,  received  a  letter  assign- 
ing me  to  duty,  and  instructing  me  9%  follows  : 

Office  Suferintrndemt  Indian  Affairs, 
Boist  City,  /.  T.,  July  1,  1867. 
Sra :  Yon  are  hereby  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Boise  Brmieaii  and  Bannock  Indians,  now 
in  camp  near  this  city.  Tou  will  take  charge  of  them  immediately,  and  from  time  to  time 
notify  this'offioe  of  their  wants  and  necessities,  that  sabsistence  may  be  furnished  in  such 
quantities  as  may  be  deemed  best,  always  bearing^  in  mind  that  the  strictest  economy  con- 
sistent with  the  good  of  the  service  and  comfort  of  the  Indians  is  necessary.  You  will  also 
please  report  attbe  end  of  each  month,  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  ^c,  together  with  the 
aggregate  of  issues  made  during  the  month.  I  haye  reliable  information  that  about  20  miles 
aboye  Boise  City,  on  the  north  side  of  Boise  river,  thenjia  a  suitable  camping  ground ;  you 
will  please  examine  it,  and  if  so,  remoye  the  Bannocks  thereto  at  once»  the  Boise  Bruneau 
to  follow  so  soon  as  it  may  be  deemed  best. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  W.  BAIiLABD, 
Qo9€fwoT  and  bx  ojftdo  Su^nrintaudaU  ImdUm  AJairs. 
Charles  F.  Powell, 

Special  Indian  Agent. 

Also,  on  the  6th  July,  1867,  I  received  the  following  letter  of  instructions : 

8lR :  In  making  issues  to  the  Indians  under  your  charge,  I  desire  that  you  give  your  per- 
sonal attention  thereto,  as  well  as  to  obsenre  tneir  manner  of  consumption,  to  the  end  that 
you  may  be  able  to  report  to  this  office  the  amount  of  subsistence  absolutely  required  for 
their  use,  although  in  remoying  them  to  the  new  camp,  they  are  deprived  of  the  pittance 
they  were  able  to  procure  by  menial  service  about  the  city  of  Boise,  yet  it  is  hoped  the  supe- 
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rioT  advantages  for  hunting  and  fishini^  at  their  new  camp  will  fnllj  compensate  themfor,  Imt 
of  this  70a  will  be  able  to  judge  in  a  short  time.  Please  report  upon  tnis  sabjeet  at  jour 
earliest  convenience.  / 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  W.  BALLARD. 
Crovemar  and  ex  ofieio  Superintemdemi  Indtam  Afmn, 
Charles  F.  Powell,  Esq., 

V,  S.  Special  Indian  AgmU 

Parsnant  to  the.  above  instractions,  I  made  the  following  special  report  to 
Governor  Ballard,  on  the  15th  July,  1867  : 

Indian  Camp,  Forks  Boise  River, 
J11/9  15, 1687. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  instructions  in  letters  of  1st  and  6th  instant,  in  which  I  la 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  Boise  Bmneau  and  Bannock  Indians  encamped  near  Boise  Ci^, 
and  instructed  to  select  a  camping  ground  about  SO  miles  above  Boise  City  and  removs  ths 
Indians  thereto,  and  report  their  condition  and  the  quantity  of  subsistence  requisite  fortbdr 
comfort,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  8th  instant  I  arrived  and  pitched  the  Indian 
tents  at  the  forks  of  the  Boise  river,  about  30  miles  from  Boise  City.  The  grass  is  venr  good, 
with  some  game  in  the  hills  and  fish  in  the  streams,  though  the  waters  are  too  high  for  soe- 
cessful  fishmg.  At  present  the  Indians  kill  some  game,  bat  perhaps  not  enough  to  oompeB- 
sate  for  the  scraps  they  were  able  to  pick  up  by  doing  jobs,  &.C.,  at  Boise  City.  When  the 
waters  recede  their  fishing  will  be  more  successful.  In  issuing  subsistence,  I  have  endea- 
vored to  impress  them  with  an  idea  of  economy,  and  induce  them  to  husband  their  suppliei^ 
but  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  much  in  that  way.  An  Indian  will  be  an  Indian ;  give  hia 
a  day*s  ration  and  he  will  try  and  eat  it  and  waste  it  at  a  meal.  Supplv  him  for  a  week  sad 
he  will  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  it  in  a  day.  Up  to  the  present  time  1  have  made  no  inaei 
except  of  flour  and  bacon,  no  other  articles  of  subsistence  having  been  turned  over  to  me. 
I  have  issued  to  them  at  the  rate  of  120  pounds  of  bacon  and  2&  pounds  of  flour  per  day, 
which  I  think  is  sufficient  for  the  present,  but  they  should  have  a  small  supply  of  sugir, 
cofiee,  tea  and  rice,  mainly  for  the  sick  ones,  and  as  you  do  not  allow  a  regular  physician,  I 
respectfully  request  that  you  furnish  me  a  small  supply  of  drugs  and  patent  meoicines,  nek 
as  I  can  administer  safely,  for  clearly  defined  ailments,  such  as  diarrhoea,  chills  and  feTci, 
colds,  coughs,  &.C. ;  there  are  undoubtedly  some  cases  of  consumption  too.  Tlra  Boise  and 
Bruneau  seem  to  be  very  insolent  indeed,  not  caring  to  exert  themselves,  except  when  moved 
by  hunger.  The  Bannocks  are  more'enteiprising  and  restless,  given  to  athledc  exercises  and 
to  the  cnase.  They  seem  very  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  present  restraint,  and  indulge 
the  wild  freedom  they  have  hereto  enjoyed ;  they  are  given  to  martial  displays,  dancing, 
beating  drums,  dbc.  My  opinion  is  that  there  are  manv  bad,  vicious  voung  men  among 
them,  but  they  all  seem  to  respect  their  chief,  Bannock  John,  and  I  think  will  obsj  hi 
directions.  These  Indians  should  all  be  placed  upon  a  reservation  at  once,  and  their  habits  cor- 
rected and  mode  of  living  changed  as  soon  as  poi^ble.  The  camp  now  occupied  will  answer 
for  them  for  the  summer,  but  I  fliink  thev  and  their  stock  would  perish  here  in  winter.  Even 
now  the  days  are  quite  cool  and  the  nights  frosty. 
Yeiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  F.  POWELL. 
Sptcial  Indian  Agents  /.  T. 

Hon.  D.  W.  Ballard, 

Governor  and  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Boise  Cily^  /.  T.  , 

And  on  the  3l8t  July,  1867,  I  reported  as  follows  to  Govemor  Baliaid, 
ex  ofiicio  superintendent  Indian  affiurs  : 

Rattlesnake  Camf, 

Boiee  Countp,  Jnly  31,  1807. 

Sir  :  Since  my  last  report  I  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  Boise  Bninean  and  Bannock 
Indians  one  mile  from  their  former  camp  up  the  Boise  river.  The  location  is  much  bettar, 
with  abundance  of  good  ^itaes,  and  streams  from  the  mountiuns  of  pnre  water. 

I  find  many  of  the  Indians  have  that  fatal  disease,  consumption,  and  the  small  supply  c^ 
medicines  which  was  furnished  me  for  their  use,  of  great  value  in  relieving  their  soneriag. 
I  have  also  to  mention  many  cases  of  chills  and  fevers. 

Salmon  they  have  caught  many,  and  my  endeavor  is  to  have  them  prepared  for  winter 
use.  The  Indians,  however,  have  no  care,  and  are  slow  to  learn  or  to  be  instructed ;  thsf 
have  their  own  peculiar  way  of  doing  things,  and  think  theirs  the  best  and  most  jodieioof. 

Bannock  Jim,  who  had  permission  to  visit  Camas  prairie,  with  a  smAll  number  of  hii 
tribe,  (Bunnocks,)  returned  on  the  26th  of  July,  with  a  small  supply  of  camas  and  otkr 
roots,  &C. 
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.     I  enclose,  herewith,  a  copy  of  a  note  from  a  Mr.  Cox,  stating  the  killing  of  a  white  man,  on 
Lost  river,  by  three  Snake  Indians.    I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Cox  is : 

•*  Long  Tom  Valley, 
'^AlturoM  County,  July  26,  1867. 
**  Bannock  Jim  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  an  Irishman  who  stole  a  wa^on  and  set  of 
harness  from  Big  Camas  prairie,  and  was  making  his  way  to  Lemhi,  was  killed  by  three 
Snake  Indians,  and  destroyed  the  wagon  and  what  property  they  could  not  carry  off.    He 
wishes  me  to  assure  you  that  they  were  not  any  of  his  tribe. 

**H.  P.  COX* 
"To  Indian  Agent,  Boise  City,'* 

The  Bannocks  insist  that  they  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  their  buffalo  hunt  this  fall,  and 
assign  reasonable  grounds  for  tne  same,  and  say  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  what  the  govern- 
ment will  do  for  them,  and  that  they  must  look  out  for  themselves.  By  the  chase  they  can 
procure  meats  and  roots  for  winter ;  if  deprived  of  theprivileffe  of  doinff  so,  they  may  starve 
or  freeze,  &c  I  think  if  no  definite  instructions  be  received  m>m  the  department  at  Wash- 
ington within  a  month,  it  will  be  necessary  to  let  them  eo.  They  say  they  will  be  friendly 
aim  true  to  the  whites,  and  will  meet  me  or  any  other  United  States  Indian  agent,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  or  any  place  named,  and  talk  as  to  a  settlement  upon  a  reservation. 
I  submit  this,  my  first  monthly  report  for  July,  J  867. 

CHARLES  F.  POWELL, 
Special  Indian  Agent^  Idaho  Territory, 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 


MONTANA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No.  76. 

Bbnton,  M.  T.,  July  5,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  tranemit  herewith  my  first  annaal  report  as  agent 
for  the  Blackfeet  nation  of  Indians. 

I  arrired  at  this  place  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1866,  and  should  have  been 
here  earlier  had  it  not  been  for  the  following  circumstances : 

I  left  Cincinnati  (my  late  residence)  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1866,  and 
overtook  the  steamer  Ben  Jonson,  (then  in  government  employ,)  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  having  on  board  the  Indian  commissioners,  composed  of  Messrs. 
O.  E.  Guernsey,  Rev.  H.  W.  Reed,  General  Curtis,  and  Governor  Newton 
Edmonds,  who  were  then  on  their  way  to  form  treaties  with  the.  various  Indian 
tribes  on  the  upper  Missouri  river,  as  well  as  those  tribes  composing  my  agency, 
which  were  expected  to  meet  them  for  a  new  treaty,  at  Fort  Benton,  Montana 
Territory. 

After  the  commission  made  their  treaties  with  the  various  tribes  along  the 
aaid  Missouri  river,  as  far  as  Fort  Union,  in  Dakota  Territory,  and  while  the 
steamer  Ben  Jonson,  having  the  annuity  goods  fer  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  was 
lying  at  Fort  Union,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, dated  Washington,  D.  C,  May  12,  1866,  extract  as  follows  : 

As  the  boat  of  the  commiBsionen  will  be  delayed  from  point  to  point  and  will  be  late  in 
arriTiog  at  Fort  Union,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  70a  do  not  wait  its  movemento,  bat  pro- 
ceed to  your  destination  upon  any  boat  which  shall  be  on  the  wa^  direct  to  Fort  Benton,  or 
to  sach  point  as  von  may  meet  the  Qros  Ventres,  and  deliver  their  goods  as  above  stated  ; 
and  ftipalation  shonld,  if  possible,  be  made  that  the  steamer  will  wait  at  snch  point  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  snch  delivery. 

By  the  lud  of  the  duplicate  invoices  which  have  been  sent  to  you,  von  will  probably  be 
able  to  select  from  the  goods  in  your  possession  the  fair  proportion  of  tne  Gros  Ventres. 

Acting  upon  the  above  letter,  and  by  the  advice  given  me  through  consulta- 
tion with  the  Indian  commissioners,  I  endeavored  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
steamer  Tom  Stevens,  then  lying  at  Fort  Union,  on  its  return  to  the  States  from 
Fort  Benton,  to  carry  the  annuity  goods  to  Fort  Benton. 
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After  eonsaltation  with  the  captain  of  the'  hoat  and  the  eomnusBioneni,  it  was 
decided  by  the  commiBsiooers  that,  as  the  captain  of  the  eteamer  Tom  Stevens 
charged  $7,000  to  transfer  the  Indian  goods  to  Fort  Benton,  they,  the  eommis- 
sioners,  did  not  feel  anthorized  to  mSke,  on  the  part  of  the  goyemment,  that 
contract ;  so  that,  after  remaining  a  few  days  at  Fort  Union,  the  commissiGnen 
hailed  the  steamer  Amanda,  which  was  then  in  mih'taxy  employ,  on  its  way  to 
meet  Colonel  Reeve,  commanding  the  13th  infantry,  who  was  then  expected  down 
the  river,  on  the  steamer  Mary  McDonald,  after  having  established  the  last  mili- 
tary post  on  the  Missouri  river,  (since  named  Gamp  Cook.) 

The  commissioners  at  that  time  had  just  conclnded  a  treaty  with  the  <^iie& 
of  the  Grow  tribes  and  some  few  chiefs  of  the  Gros  Ventres,  and  they  being 
desirous  of  retnming  them  to  their  camp  at  Muscle  Shell  river,  aoc<Hrding  to  an 
agreement  made  with  them  by  their  agent  Major  Wilkinson,  (they  havini^  been 
brought  down  to  Fort  Union  for  treaty  purposes  on  the  steamer  Miner,)  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  hail  the  steamer  Amanda  for  this  purpose — which  was 
done.  After  placing  on  the  boat  and  under  my  charge  these  Indians,  as  well 
as  the  presents  ffiven  them  bv  the  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  following : 
Four  boxes  merchandise,  four  barrels  pork,  one  sack  coffee,  23  barrels  flour,  four 
barrels  bread,  two  barrels  sugar,  and  also  those  given  them  by  their  agent,  Major 
Wilkinson,  as  follows:  two  boxes  merchandise,  one  barrel  pork,  one  baxvd 
sugar,  one  box  tobacco,  one  sack  coffee ;  also  the  annuity  goods  oelonging  to  my 
agency,  the  following  letter  was  given  to  the  captain  of  l£e  boat,  Vincent  Yore, 
should  he  meet  Colonel  Reeve  and  be  questioneaas  to  the  boat's  delay  in  meet- 
ing him : 

Fort  Union,  Jmiy  14,  1866. 
Captain  :  The  undernnied,  commiflfionen  to  make  txeatiee  with  the  Indiaos  of  the  ofpcr 
MiMOori,  duly  appointed  dj  the  President,  and  in  the  execution  of  their  reasonable  dntiM, 
reqaire  so  much  or  the  servioeof  joor  boat  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  transior  some  64  Crows 
and  Oros  Yentree  Indians,  with  their  goods,  amonntinff  to  some  five  or  six  tons,  to  tfaeir 
own  country,  the  yicinitj  of  the  month  of  the  Masde  Soell,  on  the  Missouri.  We  therelbie 
demand  of  you,  as  lepresentatiTes  of  the  United  States,  the  use  of  your  boat  to  this  eait«nt. 
This  is  not  to  interfere  with  yoar  due  execution  of  your  militaiy  orders,  and  tiio  Inftarior 
Department  for  the  fair  proportion  of  compensakion  which  the  government  through  the  qiiar* 
termasters'  department  under  your  present  orders  may  haye  to  pay  for  the  serrioeB  of  your 
boat,  the  Amanda. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  captain,  your  obedient  senrants, 

NEWTON  EDMONDB. 

S.B.  CUBTI8. 

O.  E.  GUERNSEY. 

HENRY  W.  REED. 
Captain  Vincrnt  W.  Yore, 

CommmmtUMg  the  SteanAoMi  Ammmia, 

Steamer  Ben  Jonson,  N.  W.  Indian  Commission. 

JJHssmH  RiMr,  Jmlff  18^  1866. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  steamer  Amanda  has  been  detained  at  the  request  of  the  north- 
weet  Indian  commissionerB  three  days,  in  accordance  with  the  within  order. 

NEWTON  EDHONDS. 

President  IndiaM  CommUsiotu 

After  proceeding  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Milk  river,  the  steamer  Maiy 
McDonald,  having  Colonel  Bee  aboard,  was  hailed.  After  I  had  presented  to 
Golonel  Ree  the  above  letter  from  the  commission,  as  well  as  the  promiaee  hdd 
out  to  the  Indians,  that  they  would  be  retamed  to  their  camp  after  dfectiog  a 
treaty  at  Union,  as  also  the  condition  the  Indians  were  in,  (they,  laboring  nnaer 
the  promise,  had  taken  their  squaws,  children,  lame  and  the  blind  members  of 
the  tribe  with  them  to  the  treaty,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  return  them  towsidi 
their  camp  nearer  ^an  at  that  point.  Milk  river,)  the  colonel  not  deeming,  aa  he 
said,  *•  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  freight  on  the  1)oat  neoessaiy  for  its  prooedme 
beyond  Milk  river." 

He  very  generously,  however,  allowed  the  boat  to  proceed  to  Fwt  Oaphadt 
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above  Milk  river,  where  it  could  get  wood  from  the  abandoned  fort,  and,  while 
wooding,  eould  then  discharge  the  Indians,  that  they  might  foot  it  overland  to 
their  camping-ground,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  I  intended  going  overland  from 
Muscle  Shell,  had  the  boat  arrived  there,  to  my  destination  at  Fort  Benton.  For 
that  parpose  I  had  placed  on  the  steamer  Amandaa  horse,  with  a  g^ide  named 
A.  P.  Fox,and  was  determined  to  soon  inform  the  government  of  affeiirs  con- 
nected with  my  agency.  After  arriving  at  Milk  river,  and  while  the  Indians 
were  being  discharged  from  the  boat,  they  exhibited  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment They  claimed  that  their  agent.  Major  Wilkinson,  had  lied  to  them  in  not 
returning  them  to  the  Muscle  Shell  river  as  promised.  They  refused  taking  with 
them — ^tbey  having  no  means  of  conveyance — the  presents  given  them  by  the 
commissioners.  They  tore  up,  with  the  exception  of  six,  their  credentials  given 
them  by  the  commissioners  at  Fort  Union,  which  six  were  given  me  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  contempt  for  the  treaty  they  had  signed,  and  which  I  delivered 
over  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beed,  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  which  are  now 
probably  on  file  in  the  department  in  Washington.  They  stated  that  his  excel- 
lency the  President  should  send  no  more  boats  up  the  river,  or  they  would  be 
fired  into.  They  threatened  my  life  if  I  proceeded  from  tbat  point  overland  to 
Fort  Benton.  They  stole  a  horse  from  the  boat  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Gorman,  a 
claim  for  which  loss  is  now  on  file  at  Washington,  certified  lo  by  witnesses, 
including  the  captain  and  clerk  of  said  boat  Amanda. 

Under  this  unfortunate  feeling  of  the  Indians,  and  deeming  it  necessary,  I 
returned  to  Fort  Union,  leaving  all  the  Indian  goods  belonging  to  the  Grow  and 
Oros  Ventres  Indians  as  presents,  as  well  as  the  goods  from  my  command,  in 
storage,  for  which  I  took  receipts  from  the  agent  of  the  Northwestern  Fur  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Gabon,  and  I  then  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Omaha,  from  which 
place  I  proceeded  overland  to  Fort  Benton.  I  have  recently  learned  that  that 
commission,  with  one  exception,  did  jointly  sign  in  their  report  a  protest  against 
my  position  as  Indian  agent,  owing  to  my  having  returned  down  the  Missouri 
river  as  first  stated,  and  proceeded  overland  to  Fort  Benton.  I  therefore  take 
this  opportunity  to  state  that  the  commissioners  individually  expressed  them- 
selves to  me  after  I  met  them  at  Fort  Berthold,  on  their  return  down  the  river,  as 
being  in  every  way  satisfied  with  my  change  of  travel  to  the  overland  route. 

When  I  read  them  the  first  and  original  letter  I  had  written  the  Interior 
Department  regarding  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  in  having  to  go  overland  from 
Milk  river  to  their  encampment,  as  herein  explained,  the  commissioners  then 
distineiljf  stated  to  me,  and  asked  of  me  as  an  especial  favor,  that  I  would 
modify  my  letter  regarding  the  anger  of  the  Indians,  as  they  had  forwarded  to 
the  Interior  Department  the  treaty  stipulations  signed  by  these  same  Indians,  and 
my  report  would  therefore  seem  in  opposition  to  their  own.  They  further 
stated,  ^  I  had  last  seen  the  Indians,  tiie  department  would  therefore  consider 
my  report  first,  and  they  did  not  desire  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  me. 

At  their  urgent  solicitation,  I  modified  the  tenor  of  my  original  letter,  since 
which  time  they  have  contemptuously  censured  me  t»  writing  what  they  have 
praised  me  for  doing  to  my  face.  I  shall  therefore  ask,  Was  it  not  better,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  bring  that  large  amount  of  goods  back  to  Fort  Union  for 
storage  than  to  leave  them  in  the  open  air  at  Milk  river  to  rot,  as  theoe  was  no 
place  for  their  storage,  nor  was  there  any  roadway  open  by  which  they  could  be 
carried  away  1 

After  being  left  there,  I  deemed  the  course  I  took  to  be  the  best,  and  caused 
by  it  a  saving  to  the  government,  not  only  in  the  waste  of  goods,  but,  as  I  have 
since  shown,  in  the  preservation  of  peace  with  the  tribes  composing  the  Black- 
feet  agency. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Fort  Benton,  and  on  the  18th  day  of  September, 
1866,  there  was  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Missouri  river  a  party  of 
eleven  Paiegan  Indians,  desirous  of  crossing  over  to  the  Benton  side,  whereupon 
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a  body  of  some  twenty  whites,  residents  of  Fort  Benton,  and  retnrning  miners 
to  the  States,  ran  up  to  the  bend  of  the  river^  and  as  the  Indians  touched  the 
shore,  these  men  fired  into  them,  wounding  some  three  of  them  and  killing  one. 
The  balance  o(  the  Indians,  with  the  wounded,  ran  back  to  the  opposite  shore, 
leaving  the  dead  one  in  the  hands  of  the  whites,  who  immediately  scalped  him. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  remonstrate  against  such  condact.  It  was  claimed 
for  defence  that,  under  the  treaty  of  1865,  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the 
government  by  the  late  lamented  Governor  T.  F.  Meagher,  Judge  MaoBon,  and 
my  predecessor,  the  honorable  deceased  Gad  E.  Upson,  there  was  a  verbal 
agreement  between  themselves  and  the  chiefs  that  no  war  party,  either  going  to 
or  coming  from  the  war,  should  come  near  Fort  Benton. 

These  Indians  were  returning  from  a  war  with  the  Grow  and  Snake  Indians ; 
hence  this  was,  in  my  opinion^  an  uncalled-for  attack,  for  two  reasons :  the  first 
of  which  reason  was,  the  Indians  were  not  informed  of  the  opposition  to  their 
crossing  the  river ;  the  second  reason  that  it  was  the  wreaking  of  personal  hatred 
toward  the  Indians  in  the  loss  of  horses  stolen  from  the  whites  by  some  persons 
who  were  supposed  to  be  Indians. 

On  the  following  day,  the  19th  of  September,  1866,  another  party  of  Indians 
were  seen  some  six  miles  above  Fort  Benton,  on  that  side  of  the  river,  where- 
upon  the  same  class  of  persons  who  killed  the  above-mentioned  Indians  started 
on  horseback  after  them.  They  overtook  the  Indians  and  fired  into  them, 
killing  six,  bringing  their  scalps  into  the  town.  I  endeavored  to  secure  the 
scalps,  but  was  refused.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  an  Indian  was  seen 
and  captured  near  Fort  Benton.  1  had  him  brought  to  the  agency  office  and  kept 
in  confinement  until  the  excitement  against  him  was  passed.  I  then  discha^^ 
him  with  the  admonition  to  go  immediately  to  his  camp.  It  seems  that,  in  this 
case,  the  Indian  had  been  out,  with  a  party  of  four  others,  on  a  horse-stealine 
expedition  against  the  Grow  and  Snake  Indians,  and  failing  in  that,  he  started 
for  his  camp,  when,  being  overtaken  with  hunger,  he  started  for  Fort  Benton 
for  provisions,  when  he  was  there  taken. 

Soon  afler  my  arrival  at  Fort  Benton,  I  arranged  with  the  Northwestern  For 
Gompariy  for  the  transportation  of  the  Indian  goods  left  at  Fort  Union  to  Fort 
Benton,  when,  after  their  arrival,  which  was  late  iu  November,  I  commenced 
their  distribution  first  to  the  Paiegan  tribe,  they  being  numerically  represented 
to  receive  them.  The  Gros  Ventres  tribe  could  not  receive  theirs  owing  to  their 
fears  of  meeting  with  the  Paiegans  at  Fort  Benton,  who  had  but  recently  foogbt 
and  badly  whipped  them  near  the  Gypress  mountains,  killing  some  three  hun- 
dred, capturing  some  three  of  their  squaws  and  two  children,  besides  taking 
from  them  nearly  all  their  horses. 

I,  after  the  distribution  to  the  Paiegans,  placed  those  belonging  to  the  Gros 
Ventres,  with  the  above  prisoners,  on  a  mackinac  and  proceeded  to  their  camp  on 
the  Muscle  Shell  river.  I  went  to  that  point  overland,  and  taking  with  me  a 
gmde,  stopped  at  Gamp  Gook,  where  I  received  a  military  escort  of  twenty-fire 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Godding,  an  officer  and  gentleman 
every  way  worthy  of  his  position.  After  my  arrival  at  the  Muscle  Shell  river, 
there  was  found  a  few  Indians  under  "  White  Eagle,"  the  second  in  command 
of  the  tribe ;  the  main  camp,  under  Farneassee,  being  then  on  their  winter 
hunt.  As  cold  weather  was  then  setting  in,  there  being  no  prospect  of  dislrib> 
uting  the  goods  to  each  of  the  tribes  at  that  time,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  the 
weather  on  the  soldiers,  I  distributed  a  few  of  the  annuity  goods  to  the  Indians 
that  were  then  there,  while  the  remainder  I  placed  on  storage — ^which  were 
afterwards  distributed  to  the  entire  camp — and  started  for  Fort  Benton. 

Lieutenant  Godding,  on  returning  to  Uamp  Gook  with  his  command,  havinc 
a  surplus  of  rations,  on  learning  of  the  starvmg  condition  of  that  tribe,  as  weU 
as  having  ocular  demonstration  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  geneioosly  sold 
them,  through  me  on  behalf  of  the  government,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians*  the 
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rations,  to  the  amonnt  of  $200,  the  payment  for  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
made.  After  accompanying  the  lieutenant  to  Fort  Cook,  I  then  returned  to 
Fort  Benton. 

After  my  arrival  at  the  agency  I  was  waited  upon  by  members  from  the 
Blood  and  Blackfoot  tribes,  to  learn  if  their  tribes  could  call  upon  me  with  safety 
to  receive  their  annuities,  as  they  were  afraid  of  the  whites.  I  told  them,  in 
answer,  that  they  need  have  no  fears,  as  I  was  there  to  protect  them.  After 
giving  them  rations  to  feed  them  on  their  return  to  their  camps,  they  did  not 
afterwards  return  last  winter  to  see  me. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  annuity  goods  given  the  Paiegan,  as  well  as  the 
other  tribe  of  Indians,  owing  to  the  treaty  of  1865  not  having  been  ratified  by 
Congress,  and  as  the  goods  received  by  me  seemed  to  be  mere  presents  for 
them  until  the  new  treaty  could  be  ratified,  I  delivered  the  goods  for  the  Black- 
feet  tribe  to  them  quite  early  in  the  spring,  as  they  had  been,  during  the  winter, 
in  a  starving  condition.  They  had  very  few  horses  for  their  hunt ;  they  had 
been  almost  naked ;  they  had  been  peaceable  under  the  death  of  their  relatives 
by  the  whites,  as  I  have  previously  stated ;  as  well  as  having  been  deprived,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  ammunition  by  an  order  which  was  issued  from  General  P.  St. 
George  Cook,  from  Omaha,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  which  became  subject  to 
enforcement  in  Montana  or  wherever  the  military  were  distributed.  I  also 
assisted  in  their  comfort  in  allowing  their  traders,  as  they  requested  me,  to 
trade  in  their  camps. 

Although  the  newspaper  press  frequently  mentioned  this  tribe  as  having 
smoked  the  **  pipe  of  peace"  with  the  Sioux,  intending  to  go  with  them  last 
spring  on  the  war  path  against  the  whites,  I  have  yet  to  be  positively  informed 
as  to  that  fact. 

The  annuities  designed  for  the  Blood  tribe  I  have  in  my  possession  for  final 
distribution. 

A  few  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Blood  and  Blackfeet  tribes  called  recently  to  see 
me,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  remain  in  peace  with  their  own  nation  and 
the  white  race.  They  are,  however,  strongly  opposed  to  visiting  Benton  to  see 
their  agent,  owing  to  the  heavy  white  settlement  around  the  town ;  and  as  there 
has  been  no  provision  made  by  the  late  Congress  for  a  new  treaty  on  the  part 
of  the  government  with  them,  by  reason  of  the  treaty  of  the  Judith  river  of 
1S55  expiring  by  limitation,  and  the  non-satisfaction  of  the  treaty  of  1865, 1  am 
apprehensive  of  not  seeing  any  of  the  Indians  until  next  spring. 

As  I  have  frequently  stated  my  reasons  for  a  change  of  agency  from  this 
place,  I  respectfully  again  urge  its  necessity  upon  the  government,  and  here- 
with transmit  my  reasons  therefor. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  thickly  settled  countries  the  citizens  thereof  carry 
with  them  more  or  less  hostility  towards  the  Indians,  and  spare  no  efforts,  when 
success  seems  certain,  in  obliterating  them  from  existence.  This  seeming  dislike 
is  found  most  generally  where  the  Indian  does  his  trading,  and  where,  also,  by 
long- established  posts,  opposition  receives  but  little  of  their  patronage*  In  addi- 
tion to  these  things,  relying,  as  many  do,  for  prosperity  in  tneir  business,  being 
conducted  nnder  a  territorial  and  United  States  revenue  license,  they  forget  the 
position  of  local  matters,  and  by  reason  of  these  licenses,  trade  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws  of  the  Interior  Department.  They  therefore  feel  aggrieved  in  find- 
ing their  dividing  line  between  local  and  federal  authority.  The  question  then 
arises  as  to  how  a  territorial  tax  can  be  assessed  upon  parties  resident  on  Indian 
lands  when  they  are  prevented  from  carrying  on  the  sale  of  certain  contraband 
articles  under  the  prohibition  of  the  Indian  a^nt.  If,  for  instance,  a  large  class  of 
persons  receive  (as  many  do)  this  territorial  license  to  carry  on  business  indis- 
criminately, (for  upon  its  face  it  exacts  nothing  and  mentions  only  his  business 
locality,)  it  therefore  gives  the  trader  the  blissful  anticipation  of  earning  at  least 
a  living  if  not  a  fortune.    The  Indian  agent)  acting  upon  the  instructions  ^iven  j 
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bim,  refuses  the  lit^ense  to  operate  upon  his  reservation,  and  limits  his  own 
authority  in  the  granting  of  his  own  licenses.  Then  thereby  beoomea  aa 
informal  attempt  to  question  this  right,  for  it  is  known  that  many  of  those  who, 
in  keeping  dram-shops  for  the  retailing  of  liquors,  are  mostly  an  ignonnt 
class  whom  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the  laws  of  the  country;  and  with  their 
associates  or  customers,  who  are  of  a  wild,  reckless  nature,  and  being  numeioiu 
also  in  strength,  would  not  only  attempt  to  trade  against  the  agent's  aathority, 
but  drive  from  the  agency  the  various  Indians  going  there  for  trading  or  other 
purposes.  Then,  again,  the  authority  of  the  agent  is  questioned  regarding  the 
sale  of  liquors  at  open  bar  on  the  various  steamboats  which  arrive  at  certain 
portions  of  the  year  at  Fort  Benton,  it  having  become  a  port  of  entry  for  steam- 
boats  of  the  heaviest  tonnage,  and  who  bring  with  them  contraband  articles  for 
the  various  merchants  throughout  the  Territory,  thereby  again  operating  agaimt 
that  clause  which  reads  as  follows :  **  Or  shall  introduce  or  attempt  to  introduce 
any  spirituous  liquor  or  wine  into  the  Indian  country,  such  person,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  the  proper  district  court  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  imprisoDeJ 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars."  Now,  if  this  clause  should  be  put  to  a  practical  demoostra* 
tion,  it  would  no  doubt  be  apparent  that  the  white  race  would  gain,  for  it  is  con- 
ceded that  in  questions  of  tnis  character  the  great  preponderating  strength  of 
the  merchants  and  miners,  who  are  so  generously  contributing  to  oar  national 
prosperity  and  greatness,  would  prevent  the  association  of  the  races  together, 
for  neither  by  birth  nor  education  could  there  exist  the  least  friendly  r^tiooa. 
Therefore  is  it  not  better  that  by  the  removal  of  this  agency  farther  back  into 
the  interior,  there  could  be  effected  a  more  permanent  peace  to  the  eoontrj  and 
more  general  safety  to  both  races?  It  might  be  argued  that  if  there  shovld  be 
a  repetition  of  Indian  wars,  the  race  would  then  be,  not  only  in  name  bat  in  &ct 
exterminated,  and  there  would  be  no  further  use  for  agents  or  agency  boildiogs. 
This  theory  may  be,  in  contemplation,  pleasant,  yet  practically  it  woald  meet 
with  embarrassments,  for'experience  has  thus  far  proven,  unless  there  be  a  general 
uprising  of  the  people,  sanctioned  by  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Indian 
would  maintain  his  existence,  and  the  tradition  of  his  death  in  Montana  Teni- 
toi-y  would  seem  an  absurdity. 

This  government  is  too  humane  to  annihilate  those  who,  from  wrongs  infficted 
upon  them,  justly  punished  the  white  aggressor,  and  the  Old  World  has  yet  to  he 
taught  that  the  United  States,  having  purchased  land  by  treaty,  would  poescst 
and  occupy  other  lands  through  force  and  power.  The  genius  of  our  insttta- 
tions,  although  differing  with  many  minds  regarding  territorial  occupancy,  agrees 
in  the  main  that  the  Indian  should  be  removed  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
white  race  and  honestly  compensated  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  land^. 
By  their  removal  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  hostility ;  each  party  eoold 
attend  to  their  own  business,  for  history  and  experience  in  this  Territory  have 
proven  that  the  introduction  of  so  many  emigrants,  having  such  a  diveintj  oi 
character  and  hatred  towards  the  Indian,  have  rendered  travel  unsafe,  and  dK 
highways  of  to-day  are  attractively  different  from  those  of  yesterday.  Id  this 
separation  that  I  so  earnestly  urge  (between  the  white  and  the  Indian  races,)  tht 
government  would  be  benefited,  and  all  mankind  could  move  on  without  meeds; 
with  any  danger. 

The  government,  some  few  years  since,  appropriated  funds  for  the  estahlisb* 
ment  of  what  was  once  known  as  the  Sun  River  farm,  lying  some  60  milea  dot 
south 'from  Fort  Benton,  and  being  near  the  direct  road  of  travel  between  thai 
place  and  Helena.  Through  mismanagement  or  other  caaaes  the  outlay  on  itt 
improvements  was  a  dead  letter,  so  far  as  any  good  was  established  for  tht 
Indian  in  the  science  of  agriculture  or  of  profit  arising  therefrom  to  the  goveis* 
meiit.  It  to-day  is  barren  ;  there  are  no  furrows  to  show  the  impreis  of  tht 
ploughshare,  and  no  house  upon  it  to  mark  the  residence  of  an  inhabitant.   I 
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ineidentallj  heard  that  on  last  spring  some  north  Paiegan  Indians,  under  "  Bull's 
Head,"  made  a  descent  upon  it*  uprooting  everything  that  had  been  planted  on 
it,  and  bariiiiig  its  buildings.  I  have  never  yet  learned  positively  the  truth  of 
the  statement.  The  re^establishment  of  that  farm  would  be.  highly  impolitic, 
for  a  highway  has  beea  converted  near  it,  and  the  military,  always  distasteful 
to  them,  being  equally  aa  close. 

There  are  many  of  the  Indians  who  are  anxious  to  become  the  rivals  of  the 
white  race,  and  will,  as  soon  as  snitable  grounds  are  established  for  them,  adopt 
the  order  of  civilization,  and  will  equalise  their  ability  for  their  own  interest  as 
well  as  that  of  the  government 

Hoping  that  our  official  as  well  as  personal  relations  may  continue  of  the  most 
amicable  nature, 

I  am,  roost  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  WRIGHT, 
United  Statet  Lulian  Agent* 
His  Excellency  Gov.  G.  G.  Hmitm, 

Ex  officio  8upU  Indian  Affairs,  Virginia  City,  M.  T, 


No.  77. 


Ghablbstown,  Illinois, 

Julff  5,  1867. 

Sir:  I  have  just  arrived  at  home  from  the  Flathead  agency,  Montana  Terri- 
tory. While  on  my  trip  I  was  in  the  camps  of  the  Kootenay,  Pen  d'Oreille,  Flat- 
head, Piegan,  Gros  Ventre,  Assinaboine,  Bee  and  Grow,  Maudan  and  Arick- 
aree  tribes  of  Indians.  I  packed  across  the  country  from  Hell  Gr&te  to  Fort 
Benton,  and  thence  took  steamer  for  St.  Louis,  and  did  not  see  a  hostile  Indian 
during  the  entire  trip. 

I  saw  and  conversed  with  many  persons  who  have  been  among  the  above- 
named  tribes  during  the  last  six  months,  and  know  their  feeling  toward  the 
government  and  the  whites,  and  am  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Indians 
of  Montana  generally,  and  those  residing  along  the  Missouri  river,  were  never 
behaving  better  than  at  present,  than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  (say 
seven  to  nine  months,)  and  that  they  are  as  a  general  thing  peaceably  disposed 
toward  our  government. 

Acting  Governor  Meagher's  Indian  war  in  Montana  is  the  biggest  humbug 
of  the  age,  got  up  to  advance  his  political  interest,  and  to  enable  a  lot  of  bum- 
mers who  surround  and  hang  on  to  him  to  make  a  big  raid  on  the  United  States 
treasury. 

Parties  (and  hundreds  of  them)  were  travelling  from  Helena  to  Fort  Benton, 
some  mounted,  some  on  foot,  and  some  in  wagons,  in  squads  of  two,  four,  six, 
and  eight  persons— «ome  armed,  and  some  unarmed.  None  appeared  to  appre- 
hend any  more  danger  from  hostile  Indians  than  they  would  in  Washington 
city. 

The  boat  I  came  down  the  river  on  (the  Yorktown)  did  not  even  load  the 
guns  furnished  them  by  the  War  Department  durine  the  round  trip,  but  allowed 
Indians  to  come  on  board  the  boat  when  they  wisned  to  do  so,  (that  is,  when 
we  were  lying-to.)  Neither  did  I  hear  of  a  sbgle  boat  that  had  been  disturbed 
by  Indians  on  the  Missouri  river,  the  many  statements  made  in  newspapers  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  am  satisfied  no  trouble  need  be  apprehended  from  the  above-named  tribes, 
unleas  the  same  is  brought  on  by  the  acts  of  *  *  ♦  *  General 
Meagher  and  the  troops  under  his  orders ;  but  when  volunteers  are  sent  out 
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and  told  by  their  commander,  as  General  Meagher  told  those  onder  bis  com- 
mand in  a  general  order,  that  they  shall  have  all  the  property  they  eaptve, 
Buch  as  robes,  horses,  &c.,  it  woald  be  strange  indeed  if  they  did  not  crette 
nnuecessarj  trouble  with  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  of  the  plains  are  very  hostile — ^fiiU  as  much,  if  not  more  m  than 
represented ;  yet  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  a  commission  consisting  of  good, 
sensible,  practical  men,  that  know  the  Indians,  their  habits,  the  wrongs  and 
grievances  they  complain  of,  and  their  wants,,  could  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
them,  which  would  end  all  our  troubles  in  that  quarter. 

I  felt  it  my  duty,  having  been  connected  with  the  Indian  department  in  Mon- 
tana, to  give  you  the  above  information.  Time  will  show  that  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  what  I  write. 

AUG.  H.  CHAPMAN. 
Late  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylob 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  G. 


NORTHERN  SDPERINTENDENOT. 
No.  78. 

Office  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affaies, 
Northern  Superintendbncy,' 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  November  1, 1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  departmeal 
to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  Indian  affisiira  in  the  north- 
ern superintendency,  together  with  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  agents  and 
employ^  of  the  different  agencies  embraced  within  the  superintendency. 

I  am  gratified  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  report  that  the  condition  of  all  the 
tribes  in  this  superintendency  who  live  on  reservations  is  in  a  high  degm 
satisfactory.  A  large  majority  of  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Platte  agency,  cos- 
sisting  of  the  Ogallalla  and  Brul^  Sioux,  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  who  are 
known  as  Prairie  or  Blanket  Indians,  have  been  engaged  for  nearly  two  year? 
past  in  a  most  determined  and  relentless  war  against  the  whites.  From  infor- 
mation gathered  from  the  reports  of  those  specially  commissioned  and  sxl^- 
ized  by  the  President  to  visit  the  Indian  country,  for  the  purpose  of  asoeitaiB- 
ing  the  cause  of  this  most  bloody  and  formidable  war,  I  am  warranted  in  sajin^ 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  intense  dissatisfaction  created  among  the  Indiana  br 
the  endeavor  of  the  government,  without  their  consent,  to  open  a  new  route 
leading  from  Fort  Laramie  northward  to  the  gold  districts  of  Montana  acd 
Idaho,  and  the  location  of  military  posts  along  the  proposed  route,  to  protcci 
travel  and  emigration.  This  road  passes  through  what  is  termed  the  Pov<itf 
River  country,  and  owing  to  the  vast  herds  of  wild  game,  such  as  buffalo,  anl^ 
lope,  and  deer,  which  range  in  this  region,  it  is  regarded  by  the  Sioux  Indiatf 
who  live  north  of  the  Platte  river  as  their  best  hunting  ground,  and  the  \uX  ^ 
yet  itee  from  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man 

THE  WINNEBAQOES. 

This  tribe  of  Indians,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  are  now  fast  emei^ng  from  the 
sad  and  most  unfortunate  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  remonl 
from  their  homes  in  Minnesota. 

Their  present  reservation,  comprising  97,496.90  acres,  (ceded  to  the  Uoitea 
States  by  the  Omahas,  and  by  the  United  States  to  the  Winnebw>e0,  r^" 
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treaty  of  March  8,  1865,)  is  well  adapted  in  all  respects  for  the  future  and  per- 
manent home  of  these  Indians.  Mnch  of  the  land  is  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and  no  part  of  it  is  of  an  inferior  grade.  There  are  considerable  bodies  of  tim- 
ber, especially  along  the  breaks  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  in  the  ravines  which 
mark  the  reserve.  The  timber  consists  of  oak,  ekn,  walnut,  soft  maple,  and 
Cottonwood.  The  surface  of  the  land  is  in  general  high  rolling  prairie,  and 
particularly  well  adapted  to  raising  cereals.  The  abundant  crops  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  vegetables  produced  on  the  reservation  the  present  year  establish  the 
fact  that  the  land,  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  pcirtion  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska. 

The  reservation  is  traversed  by  several  creeks  of  pure  living  water,  the  valleys 
of  which  are  remarkably  fertile.  I.  regard  it  as  especially  fortunate  ihat  these 
Indians  have  at  last,  after  three  years  of  wandering  and  tribulation,  during  which 
their  number  was  greatly  reduced  by  death,  caused  by  privation  and  suffering, 
found  so  beautiful  and  fertile  a  resting-place.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
abundance  of  timber  and  pasturage,  and  the  eligible  location  of  the  reservation, 
give  them  ample  opportunity  to  fully  develop  the  decided  taste  and  strong 
inclination  they  manifest  for  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  raising  of  stock. 

The  lands  of  their  reservation  have  just  been  surveyed  in  the  same  manner 
as  public  lands,  and  the  field-notes  of  the  survey  approved  by  the  Gommissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  agent  this  year  has  cultivated  500  acres  of  wheat,  which  he  thinks  will 
yield  about  1 0,000  bushels,  and  about  330  acres  of  com,  which  he  thinks  will 
yield  15,000  bushels.  Aside  from  the  land  cultivated  by  the  agent,  the  Indians 
have  numerous  patches  of  com  and  vegetables  scattered  over  the  reservation. 

The  following  buildings  have  been  constructed  this  year  on  the  reservation, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  agent :  an  agency  house,  a  storehouse  for  farming" 
tools  and  the  issue  of  rations,  a  building  containing  a  council-room,  an  office,  and 
storeroom  for  annuity  goods,  a  carpenter's  shop,  a  bam,  and  an  interpreter's 
house. 

There  are  now  being  constructed  two  dwelling-houses  for  employes  of  the 
agency,  also  a  house  for  each  one  of  the  14  chie^  of  the  tribe,  as  per  article 
fourth  of  treaty  of  March  8, 1865.  The  two  houses  for  employes,  and  the  14  houses 
for  the  chiefs  are  being  built  under  a  contract  made  with  the  Messrs.  Fuller  & 
Puffer,  of  Nebraska,  dated  August  7,  1867,  and  will  all  be  completed  and  ready 
for  occupation  by  the  Ist  of  December  next. 

Under  instructions  from  the  department,  I  purchased  a  saw-mill  early  in  May 
last  for  the  use  of  this  tribe,  and  nearly  all  of  the  lumber  used  in  building  the 
above-named  houses  by  the  agent,  and  the  houses  for  the  employes  and  chiefs, 
was  sawed  by  this  mill  from  logs  cut  on  the  reservation,  thus  making  the  cost 
of  these  houses  much  less  than  if  the  lumber  necessary  for  their  construction 
had  been  purchased  in  the  market. 

I  have  also,  in  compliance  with  instractions,  purchased  the  necessary  machi- 
nery and  gearing  for  a  grist-mill,  which  is  now  being  attached  to  the  saw-mill, 
and  will  be  ready  to  grind  flour  and  meal  by  the  1st  of  January  next.  When 
this  mill  is  ready  for  use,  all  the  grain  raised  by  the  Winnebagoes  can  be  made 
into  flour  and  meal  by  their  own  mill,  and  while  the  mill  is  not  employed  in 
grinding  grain  belonging  to  the  Indians,  it  can  be  used  in  grinding  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  surrounding  country,  they  paying  to  the  Indians  the  usual  grain- 
toll. 

Under  an  advertisement  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  April 
25,  1867,  '*  for  stock  cattle  for  Indian  service,"  by  the  terms  of  which  I  was 
authorized  and  instructed  to  receive  the  bids  and  let  the  contract,  I  made  a  con- 
tract with  Mr.  James  P.  Williams,  of  Kansas,  dated  June  1, 1867,  to  supply  the 
InSian  department  with  1,000  head  of  milch  cows  and  30  h^  of  bulls.  Of  this 
lot  of  cattle  the  Winnebagoes  have  received  300  head  of  milch  cows  and  10  head 
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of  balls,  at  a  cost  of  $33  33  per  bead ;  add  to  tbis  number  the  cattle  Aey  bad 
on  band,  and  it .  ^ves  tbem  a  total  berd  of  444  bead  of  cattle,  nearlj  all  of 
wbich  are  milcb  cows.  Witb  proper  care  and  attention  on  tbe  part  of  tke  agent 
it  is  believed  tbat  tbis  number  of  cattle  will  provide  tbe  Winnebagoes  with  a  basis 
for  raising  all  their  work-cattle,  and  in  a  few  years  all  tbe  beef  tbey  will  seed. 

I  have  instructed  tbe  agent  to  take  charge  of  tbe  cattle,  and  not  Id  distribnte 
tbem  among  tbe  Indians  until  so  ordered.  Tbis,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue  until  tbe  Winnebagoes  receive  their  lands  in  severalty.  If 
distributed  among  them  now,  while  they  retain  their  tribal  organization,  and  hM 
their  lands  and  property  in  common,  they  will  soon  either  kill  or  lose  them,  or 
trade  them  off  to  the  whites.  When  each  family  is  cast  on  its  own  reeovms 
by  receiving  its  share  in  severalty  of  all  the  property  now  held  in  common*  thej 
will  readily  realize  tbe  importance  and  necessity  of  keeping  it  and  properly 
caring  for  it,  but  not  until  tnen. 

Under  an  advertisement  dated  April  23, 1867,  made  by  me  in  compliance  with 
instructions,  I  let  a  contract,  dated  June  5,  1867,  to  Mr.  N.  G.  Howard,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  to  furnish  the  Winnebagoes  with  200  head  of  horses,  at  #49  80 
per  head.  These  horses  have  just  been  delivered  at  the  agency,  and  are  in  all 
respects  satisfactory  to  the  Indians.  Add  the  number  delivered  on  this  contract 
to  those  on  hand,  and  it  gives  them  a  total  of  480  bead  of  horses. 

Under  an  advertisement  made  by  me,  in  compliance  with  instructions,  I  let  a 
contract,  dated  June  10,  1867,  to  Mr.  John  A.  8miley.  of  Nebraska,  to  Inrnbh 
subsistence  to  tbe  Winnebagoes  until  the  1st  day  of  June,  1868. 

Tbe  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and  vegetables  raised  on  tbe  reearratioo 
this  year  enabled  me,  in  the  month  of  September,  to  stop  issuing  to  them  ratioiis 
of  flour,  and  tbe  only  supplies  now  furnished  by  tbe  contractor  are,  one-bait 
pound  of  fresh  beef  to  each  individual  per  day,  and  15  pounds  of  salt  per  month 
to  tbe  whole  tribe.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  supply  these 
Indians  with  a  small  ration  of  fr^b  beef  until  they  raise  meat  enough  for  their 
own  use. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  recital  tbat  a  great  deal  has  been  done  by  the 
government  in  the  past  year  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  tbe  treaty  of 
Sfarch  8, 1865,  and  to  ameliorate  tbe  condition  and  advance  tbe  intereats  of  tbis 
tribe,  and  I  feel  confident  that  by  judicious  management  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
superintendent  and  agent  they  will  soon  not  only  maintain  and  support  them- 
selves from  the  products  of  their  own  industry,  but  be  so  far  advanced  in  the  ebief 
elements  of  civilization  as  to  entitle  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

In  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  government  pursue  tbe  following  oomne : 

First,  allot  to  each  bead  of  a  family  in  severalty  160  acres  of  good  tillable 
land,  and  to  each  unmarried  male  or  female  18  years  of  age  80  acres,  embracing 
in  every  instance  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  to  maintain  each  a  homeatead. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  treatjpro- 
vision  authorizing  an  allotment  in  severalty  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Win- 
nebagoes. The  only  authority  for  such  allotment  is  found  in  £e  fourth  aectioa 
of  an  act  of  Googress  entitled  "An  act  for  the  removal  of  tbe  Winnehagft 
Indians,  and  for  the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  Minnesota  for  their  benefit,*' 
approved  February  21,  1863.  This  law  restricts  tbe  quantity  of  land  to  be 
allotted  to  each  head  of  a  family  to  80  acres,  and  makes  no  provision  whatever  far 
the  unmarried  males  and  females  18  years  of  age.  You  are  aware  tbat  it  has 
been  the  universal  custom  of  tbe  goveroment  in  providing  by  treaty  for  an  allot* 
ment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indian  tribes,  to  give  to  each  head  of  a  family  at 
least  160  acres,  and  to  each  unmarried  male  and  female  18  years  of  age  at  least 
80  acres.  In  some  cases  a  larger  quantity  is  given  to  beads  of  families.  ( See 
treaty  with  Ottoes  and  Missourias,  of  March  15,  1854.) 

Assuming  tbat  the  Winnebagoes  have  in  all  300  fiunlliee,  and  their  entire 
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reeervation  divided  amongst  them  equally,  each  family  would  have  over  320 
acres  of  land.  By  allotting  to  each  family  160  acres,  and  to  each  unmarried 
male  and  female  18  years  of  age  80  acres,  more  than  one-half  the  reservation 
would  still  be  held  in  common.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Winnebagoes 
should  be  limited  to  80  acres  of  land  to  each  family,  while  all  other  tribes  have 
been  allowed  160  acres  or  more.  I  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that 
Congress 'be  asked  to  so  amend  the  law  referred  to  as  to  authorize  the  allotment 
•to  each  family  of  160  acres  of  land,  and  to  each  unmarried  male  and  female  18 
years  of  age  80  acres. 

Many  of  this  tribe  while  living  in  Minnesota  held  their  lands  in  severalty  and 
lived  in  good  houses,  and  from  their  thrift  and  industry,  and  taste  for  agricultural 
pursuits  and  stock  raising,  had  become  independent  and  prosperous.  They  are 
all  well  pleased  with  their  present  reservation,  and  desire  to  make  it  their  per- 
manent home,  and  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  a  portion  of  it  set  aside  in 
severalty,  so  that  those  among  them  who  »re  disposea  to  be  industrious,  sober, 
and  economical,  may  again  have  an  opportunity  of  surrounding  themselves  with 
the  comforts  they  once  enjoyed,  while  the  idle  and  vicious  will  be  forced  into 
habits  of  industry  and  self  reliance. 

Second,  that  Congress  appropriates  at  its  next  session  the  sum  of  $70,000,  to 
be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  work  cattle,  stock  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  and 
the  sum  of  $20,000  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  wagons  and  farming  utensils. 

The  Indian,  in  my  opinion,  can  never,  in  any  considerable  degree  be  civilized, 
or  educated  to  that  condition  of  independence  and  enlightenment  which  will  fit 
him  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  until  he  can  with  his  own 
bands  and  through  his  own  individual  resources  feed  and  clothe  himself. 

The  Winnebagoes  have  entirely  abandoned  the  chase  as  a  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  from  long  residence  and  intimate  associations  with  the  whites  of 
Minnesota,  have  gained  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming  and  stock  raising. 
They  have  raised  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  and  vegetables  on  their  reserva- 
tion this  year,  to  answer  their  purposes  for  the  coming  year,  and  there  iB  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  continue  to  raise  their  own  breadstuff  and 
vegetables  in  the  future. 

AH  that  is  wanting  to  make  them  independent  of  the  government  as  regards 
Bubsistence  is  a  sufficiency  of  meat.  As  they  nb  longer  procure  meat  by  hunting 
for  it,  they  must  either  go  out  among  the  whites  and  work  for  it,  depend  on  the 
government  for  it,  or  raise  it  themselves.  By  furnishing  them  an  abundance  of 
stock  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  to  breed  from,  I  will  venture  the  prediction  that 
within  two  yeare  from  the  day  the  stock  reaches  the  reservation,  they  will  raise 
meat  enough  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  have  a  surplus  for  sale. 

By  sending  one  man  among  them  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  loom,  they  will 
soon  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  weaving,  and  in  a  very  short  time  manu- 
facture nearly  all  of  their  clothing  from  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep. 

After  they  have  received  their  lands  in  severalty,  each  family  should  have 
their  own  work  cattle,  wagons,  ploughs,  and  other  necessary  farming  utensils ; 
and  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  Congress  at  it  its  next  session  appropriate 
not  less  than  $20,000,  to  be  expended,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  wagons  and  farming  utensils. 

The  Winnebagoes  have  an  abundance  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, from  which  the  appropriations  I  have  named  can  be  made.  I  would 
mention  their  "trust  fund,''  amounting  to  $1,000,000,  growing  out  of  the  treaty 
of  November  Ist,  1837,  upon  which  they  receive  an  annual  interest  of  five  per 
centum.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  a  surplus  fund  arising 
from  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Minnesota,  after  paying  their  indebtedness,  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  February  21,  1863. 

It  is  also  well  known  to  the  department  that  the  entire  expense  of  moving  the 
Winnebagoes  from  Minnesota  to  Crow  Creek,  and  from  there  to  their  present 
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location  in  Nebraska,  was  paid  otit  of  their  own  money.  The  data  by  which 
the  exact  amount  of  this  expenditare  can  be  ascertained  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  department,  and  I  woald  respectfully  suggest  that  the  government  ia  honor- 
ably bound  to  return  every  dollar  of  it. 

3.  That  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  by  Congress,  at  its 
next  session,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of  school  teachers,  purchas- 
ing furniture  for  school-house,  school-books,  and  stationery. 

lu  all  of  my  councils  with  these  Indians,  they  express  an  earnest  desire 
to  have  schools  established  among  them.  They  have  had  the  benefit  of 
schools  for  many  years,  but  have  been  deprived  of  them  since  their  depar- 
ture from  Minnesota.  Their  means  are  abundant,  and  a  portion  of  them 
cannot  be  expended  more  judiciously  than  by  inaugurating  and  mafnudning  one 
or  two  daily  schools.  These  Indians  seem  to  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
so  far  educating  their  children  as  to  qualify  them  to  read  and  write  the  Englisk 
language.  An  ample  appropriatioa  was  made  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
and  commodious  scnool-house  in  *'An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  cuireot 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,"  approved  July  26,  1S66, 
but  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  construct  the  building,  because  there  was  no 
appropriation  made  for  the  pay  of  teachers,  purchase  of  school-house  furniture, 
schools  books,  &c. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  appropriations  made 
for  the  Winneoagoes  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  26,  1866 : 

1.  For  the  purchase  of  400  horses,  100  cows,  20  yoke  of  oxen  20  wagons, 
and  40  chains,  as  per  third  article  treaty  of  March  8,  1865,  $60,300. 

All  of  the  above-named  articles  have  been  purchased  for  the  Indians,  aod  I 
presume  the  stock  cattle,  numbering  310  head,  delivered  to  them  under  the  con- 
tract of  Mr.  James  P.  Williams,  were  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation.  Ai»nm- 
ing  this  to  be  true,  you  will  ascertain  oy  estimating  the  cost  of  all  of  the  horses, 
cattle,  wagons  &c.,  including  the  310  head  of  stock  cattle  referred  to,  that  there 
is  now  on  hand  unexpended  of  this  appropriation,  not  less  than  $24,000. 

2.  For  the  erection  of  a  house  for  each  chief,  as  per  fourth  article  treaty  of 
March  8,  1865,  S22,500. 

Under  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Puffer,  dated  August  7,  1867,  they 
agree  to  construct  14  houses  for  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  two  houses  for  u&e 
of  employes,  and  to  furnish  all  of  the  material,  except  lumber,  necessary  to  their 
construction,  for  the  sum  of  $5,127.  All  of  the  lumber  used  in  bnildiog  the 
chiefs  houses,  except  that  used  in  ceiling  them  on  the  inside,  was  sawed  by 
their  own  mill  from  logs  cut  on  the  reservation.  The  exact  cost  of  the  chieTa 
houses  1  cannot  determine  until  the  bills  for  painting,  hauling  lumber,  &c.,  come 
in,  but  I  know  it  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $5,500,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of 
this  appropriation  unexpended  of  about  $17,000. 

There  will  be  on  liand  of  these  two  appropriations,  after  complying  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  March  8,  1865,  not 
less  than  $41,000. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  authorize  the  diver- 
sion of  the  surplus  of  these  two  appropriations  to  the  purchase  of  stock  ealtk, 
work  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  If  this  is  done  the  appropriations  for  theee  pur- 
poses, ae  herein  suggested,  can  be  reduced  from  $70,000  to  about  $29,000. 

SANTEE  SIOUX. 

There  is  little  to  report  in  the  way  of  progress  among  these  Indians  in  the 
lapt  year.  In  April,  1866,  they  were  removed  from  Crow  creek,  Dakota,  to 
their  present  location,  near  the  mouth  of  Niobrara  river,  in  Nebraska,  and  the 
hope  was  held  out  to  them  that  the  land  selected  for  them  at  this  point  ^oM 
become  their  permanent  home.     A  delegation  of  their  chiefs  visited  Washingtoa 
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last  year,  at  the  wish  of  the  government,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
treaty  and  providing  them  with  permanent  homes.  The  chiefs  made  known 
their  earnest  wishes  to  the  government,  and  begged  that  a  treaty  might  be  made 
with  them  and  a  permanent  reservation  set  apart  for  their  use.  Councils  were 
held,  but  the  winter  was  allowed  to  pass,  and  the  Indians,  after  remaining  in 
Washington  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  1st  of  May,  returned  to  Nebraska 
without  having  accomplished  anything  for  their  good.  This  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  their  welfare  has  had  the  most  demoralizing  and  depressing  influence 
upon  the  whole  tribe.  They  have  now  lost  all  hope  of  ever  being  restored  to 
the  favor  of  the  government,  and  attribute  the  indifference  of  the  government 
to  a  determination  to  make  the  suffer  still  longer  for  them  crimes  committed  by 
their  nation  in  Minnesota  in  the  fall  of  1862. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  of  the  tribe,  who  were  most  prominent  and 
influential  in  causing  the  outbreak  in  Minnesota  and  perpetrating  outrages  upon 
whites  are  still  wandering  or  have  become  identified  with  the  hostUe  Indians  west 
of  the  Missouri. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  band  now  at  the  Nio- 
brara reservation  were  active  in  not  only  trying  to  prevent  the  outbreak  in 
Minnesota,  but  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  whites  by  giving  them  timely  notice  of 
the  bloody  purpose  of  that  portion  of  the  tribe  who  committed  the  outrages. 

Hon.  D.  N.  Cooley,  late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  report  for  the 
yeas  1865,  (see  page  27,)  uses  the  following  language  in  relation  to  these  Indians. 
The  only  offence  of  which  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  guilty  is  that 
of  being  Sioux  Indians,  and  of  having,  when  a  part  of  their  people  committed 
the  terrible  outrages  in  Minnesota,  taken  part  with  them  so  far  as  to  fly  when 
pursued  by  troops.  At  all  events,  as  soon  as  the  troops  came  uear  enough  to 
give  them  protection,  they  came  in  and  brought  with  them,  resciied  from  the 
horrors  of  Indian  captivity,  a  large  number  of  white  women  and  children." 

Agent  Galbraith,  in  his  report  dated  January  27,  1863,  giving  a  full  history 
of  the  outbreak,  says :  **  Many  of  the  chiefs,  old  men,  and  farmer  Indians, 
remonstrated  and  even  protested,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  the  die  was  cast,  madness 
ruled  the  hour." 

Of  the  eighteen  hundred  Indians  who  gave  themselves  up  to  Colonel  Sibley 
after  the  outbreak,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  considerable  number  of  them 
participated  in  the  outbreak,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  many  of  them 
aided  materially  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  whites. 

All  treaties  with  these  Indians  have  been  abrogated,  their  annuities  forfeited, 
their  splendid  reservation  of  valuable  land  in  Minnesota  confiscated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, their  numbers  sadly  reduced  by  starvation  and  disease;  they  have  been 
humiliated  to  the  dust,  and  in  all  of  these  terrible  penalties  the  innocent  have 
suffered  with  the  guilty.  The  good  that  can  result  from  this  course  of  retribu- 
tion has  been  realized  ere  this  or  it  never  will  be.  The  loss  of  power,  utter  and 
complete  humiliation  and  broken  spirit  of  this  tribe  affords  ample  evidence  that 
they  have  fully  expiated  their  crime  and  will  never  again  repeat  it.  Wisdom 
and  humanity  alike  demand  that  the  government  should  now  adopt  a  different 
policy. 

Take  them  once  more  by  the  hand,  give  them  a  permanent  reservation,  enter 
into  treaty  relations  with  them,  restore  enough  of  their  former  annuities  to  enable 
them  to  buy  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  restore  their  school  fund,  purchase 
for  them  stock,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  give  them  farming  utensils,  and  provide 
for  an  allotment  of  whatever  lands  may  be  assigned  them  severally. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  Indians  are  as  far  advanced  in  a  knowledge 
of  farming  and  stock  raising  as  the  Winnebagoes,  and  like  them  haVe  abandoned 
the  chase  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  They  are  considered  the  most  intelligent 
and  best  educated  Indians  of  the  west,  and  take  great  pride  in  their  schools  and 
religious  missions. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  government  will  pursue  towards 
the  Santee  Sioux  the  policy  I  have  indicated,  they  will,  in  a  vr^ry  few  yean, 
become  good  citizens  and  be  entirely  self-sustaining. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  annnal  report  of  Agent  Stone  and  the 
reports  of  Rev.  8.  D.  Hinman  and  Rev.  John  B.  Williamson,  resident  mission- 
aries among  them,  you  will  observe  that  they  attribute  the  general  demoralisation 
and  disinclination  to  labor  which  now  exists  in  this  tribe,  to  the  fust  that  they 
feel  and  realize  keenly  that  they  have  no  fixed  home,  nothing  they  call  their 
own ;  that  they  are  wanderers,  with  the  shadow  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gov- 
ernment resting  upon  them,  and  may  at  any  time,  without  theiir  consent,  be 
removed  to  some  new  locality.  The  agent  and  missionaries  unite  in  the  opinion 
that  these  evils  cannot  be  corrected  until  the  Indians  are  located  on  a  perma- 
nent reservation  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaty. 

Id  order  that  a  suitable  reservation  might  be  selected  for  the  Santee  Sioaz, 
the  President,  by  proclamations,  dated  respectively,  February  27,  1866,  and 
July  20,  1866,  withdrew  from  market  the  folio  «nng  described  territory  situated 
in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Nebraska : 

Townships  31,  32,  and  33,  range  No.  5. 

Townships  31  and  32,  range  No.  6. 

Townships  31  and  32,  range  No.  7. 

Townships  31  and  32,  range  No.  8. 

Containing  in  all  148,606.17  acres. 

Last  winter,  in  compliance  with  instructions,  I  visited  the  Santee  Sioux  agency, 
and  carefully  examined  the  above  described  territory,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  in  my  opinion  it  was  suitable  for  a  permanent  reservation. 

I  found  the  location  a  desirable  one,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Missouri  and  Niobrara  rivers,  embracing  a  large  quantity  of  tillable  land,  and 
an  unlimited  range  of  pasturage,  the  only  drawback  being  the  scarcity  of  timber. 
With  a  view  of  adding  to  theamount  of  timber,  I  recommended  that  township  No.  32, 
range  No.  4,  together  with  sections  Nos.  7, 16, 17, 18, 19.  20,  21,  28,  29,  30,31, 
32,  and  33,  in  township  No.  33,  range  No.  4,  be  withdrawn  from  market,  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  reservation  be  readjusted  so  as  to  include  the 
above.     (See  report  dated  January  8,  1867.) 

I  also  recommended  that  township  No.  32,  range  No.  6,  be  stricken  from  the 
proposed  reservation,  for  the  reason  that  the  title  to  about  4,000  acres  of  this 
township  is  held  by  individuals,  some  of  whom  live  on  the  land. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  are  well  pleased  with  this  location,  and  only  ask 
that  it  be  set  apart  to  them  as  a  permanent  reservation  guaranteed  by  treaty. 

The  Santee  Sioux  reached  their  present  location  too  late  in  the  spring  of  1866 
to  enable  them  to  plant  and  raise  crops  of  com  and  vegetables ;  therefore  they 
have  been  subsisted  by  the  government  during  the  past  year,  under  a  contract 
with  F.  I.  Dewitt,  dated  October  16, 1866. 

Last  spring  the  agent  planted  195  acres  of  com  and  five  acres  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  The  crop  of  com  was  most  promising,  and  the  agent  estimated 
the  prospective  yield  at  5,700  bushels,  but  late  in  the  month  of  August  the  crop 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  grasshoppers,  and  the  agent,  in  his  report  f<Mr 
the  month  of  August,  says  that  "there  will  not  be  to  exceed  200  bushels  of  soond 
com,  and  the  potatoes  will  not  make  good  the  seed  planted." 

The  destraction  of  iheir  crops  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  govenim^it  to 
continue  to  subsist  these  Indians  as  heretofore,  and  I  would  respectfully  ask 
that  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  be  made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  two  schools  maintained  among  these  Indians  by  religious  missions 
one  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  who  represents  the  Methodist 
board  of  missions,  the  other  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hinman,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Episcopal  board  of  missions.     Their  reports,  which  aie 
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herewith  tranemitted,  will, show  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  respective 
schools.     Mr.  Williamson  is  teaching  80  scholars,  and  Mr.  Hinman  221  scholars. 

Mr.  Williamson,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  building,  is  obliged  to  teach  the 
children  in  tents.  Mr.  Hinman,  in  behalf  of  his  mission,  is  now  building  a  school- 
bouse  which  he  thinks  will  be  large  enough  for  his  school.  The  government 
has  contributed  $3,000  to  the  mission  to  aid  in  building  this  school-house. 

In  order  that  every  encouragement  may  be  given  the  cause  of  education,  and 
that  the  religious  missions  may  not  be  disheartened  in  their  laudable  work,  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $7,000  be  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  construct  school-houses  for  this  tribe. 

Under  instructions,  I  have  purchased  for  the  Santee  Sioux  140  head  of  fine 
horses,  at  a  cost  of  $68  57  per  head.  The  horses  were  purchased  at  Leaven- 
worth City,  Kansas,  and  driven  to  the  agency.  In  driving  them  up  three  head 
were  lost.  Agent  Stone,  in  his  report  for  the  month  of  August,  says,  "  The 
Indians  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  horses  and  expressed  their  regret 
that  there  were  not  more  of  them.  I  think  they  should  be  furnished  with  1*50 
or  200  more,  so  as  to  give  one  horse  to  each  lodge."  I  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  Agent  Stone,  and  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that 
Congress  would  appropriate  the  sum  of  $9,000  to  purchase  horses  for  them. 

Under  the  contract  of  James  P.  Williams,  dated  June  1,  1867,  the  Santee 
Sioux  received  about  300  head  of  stock  cattle.  The  exact  number  delivered 
to  them  I  will  not  know  until  the  receipts  of  the  agent  are  received.  Nearly  all 
of  these  cattle  are  young  cows  of  good  stock,  well  calculated  to  breed  from,  and, 
under  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  will  rapidly  accumulate. 

In  order  that  these  Indians  may,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  become  self- 
fiupporting,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  following  appropriation 
be  made  by  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  stock :  $8,000  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  cattle ;  $2,500  for  the  ourchase  of  stock  hogs ;  $6,000  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  sheep.  Add  the  stock  purchased  with  this  money  to  that  which  they 
have  on  band,  and  in  two  years  they  will  raise  more  meat  than  they  can  con- 
sume. The  money  expended  in  the  past  year  for  meat  alone  to  subsist  these 
Indians,  if  properly  invested  in  stock  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  would  have  fur- 
nished them  with  a  basis  from  which  they  could,  in  one  year  from  the  receipt 
of  the  stock,  raise  meat  in  abundance  for  their  own  use. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  hereinbefore  recommended,  I  would  respect- 
fully recommend  the  following : 

Clothing  and  cooking  utensils $12,  000 

Erecting  agency  buildings 12,  000 

Ploughing  and  fencing  land 5,  000 

Pay  of  employes 6,  000 

Fifty  sets  of  single  harness  for  Indians 900 

Agricultural  unplements 2,  000 

Seed  wheat  and  potatoes 200 

For  iron  andsteel 1 1,200 

Blacksmith's  tools :.•  300 

Two  span  of  horses  for  use  of  agency. 800 

Two  sets  of  double  harness  for  use  of  agency. 100 

For  the  purchase  and  erection  of  a  steam  saw  mill  on  reservation ....       6,  000 

The  total  appropriation  asked  for  in  this  report  is  $129,000.  This  may  seem 
extravagant,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  it  contemplates  not  only  the  feeding 
and  clothing  of  these  Indians  for  one  year,  but  the  erection  of  agency  building, 
saw-mill,  school-house,  the  breaking  and  fencing  of  land,  purchase  of  farming 
utensils,  including  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  I  do  not  think 
the  sum  asked  for  will  oe  considered  too  large. 

If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  government  to  give  to  the  Santee  Sioux  a  permanent 
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reservation  aad  place  them  on  a  footing  which  will  in  a  few  years  render  them 
entirely  independent  of  the  government,  I  cannot  see  how  the  work  can  be 
fiucceeefully  inaugurated  for  a  lees  sum. 

UPPER  PLATTE   AGENCY. 

Prior  to  the  existing  war,  the  Indians  of  this  agency  numbered  1,000  lodges, 
averaging  six  souls  to  the  lodge,  namely  :  350  Ogallallas,  and  350  Bml^  Sionx, 
150  Northern  Cheyeunes,  and  150  Northern  Arapahoes,  and  were  divided  into 
ten  or  twelve  different  bands,  but  since  this  war  they  have  united  their  forces 
and  remain  more  together.  The  Sioux  remain,  at  this  date,  about  the  same  in 
number,  say  700  lodges,  while  there  are  but  100  lodges  of  Gheyennes  and  60 
of  Ara]>ahoe8 ;  they  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

0-yoke-peh, — Chiefs,  the  Flying  Feather,  Bed  Fox,  the  Shaker,  and  Red 
Dog ;  number,  100  lodges. 

Bad  Facet. — Chiefs,  Brave  Bear,  Trunk,  Bed  Cloud,  and  Black  Twin ;  number 
45  lodges. 

Honc'pah'te-lah, — Chiefs,  Man  Afraid  of  his  Horses,  Fool  Horse,  and  Yellow 
Eagle ;  number,  35  lodges. 

The  above  are  the  Northern  O'Gallallas  and  range  on  Powder  river  and  vicinity, 
now  hostile. 

The  Cut' Off"  hands  and  numerous  smaU  bands. — Chiefs,  Big  Head,  The  One 
who  Walks  under  the  Ground,  Little  Dog,  Pawnee  Killer,  Standing  Cloud,  Big 
Mouth,  Blue  Horse,  and  Black  Water  Bonnet;  number,  170  lodges. 

These  bands  range  south  on  the  Republican  and  vicinity,  and  are  known  as 
the  Cnl-Off  band.    A  few  others,  however,  are  mixed  in  with  them. 

The  Orphan's  hand. — Chiefs,  Iron  Shell  and  Dog  Hawk ;  unmber,  ^ 
lodges. 

Wah-ja-geh  Brules. — Chiefs,  Red  Leaf,  Black  Horn,  Lancer,  and  Pretty  Voice 
Grow ;  number,  100  lodges. 

These  two  Bruld  bands  generally  range  north,  but  recently  Dog  Hawk  joined 
Spotted  Tail,  and  Iron  Shell  remains  with  the  northern  Indians  on  Powder 
river. 

Those  who  form  the  Ring  and  Com  bands  united ;  the  former  chiefs  were 
Little  Thunder  and  Grand  Partisan,  but  now  their  authority  has  reverted  to 
Chiefs  Spotted  Tail,  Swift  Bear,  Two  Strike,  Standing  Elk,  and  Fire  Thunder; 
number,  200  lodges. 

This  band  of  Brulds,  the  largest  in  the  agency,  range  on  the  Republican 
And  vicinity,  are  friendly,  and  known  as  the  Southern  Bruits. 

Northern  Cheyennes. — Chiefs,  Little  Wolf  and  Fire  Dog;  number,  100 
lodges. 

Northern  Arapahoes. — Chief,  Black  Bear ;  number,  60  lodges. 

These  two  small  bands  are  allied  to  the  Powder  river  Sioux,  and  have  lived 
in  that  country  for  many  years. 

These  Indians,  as  classified,  are  to  some  extent  mixed  up.  A  few  Bral^ 
and  Ogallallas  of  the  north  are  now  south,  and  about  the  same  number  of  the 
southern  Indians  are  north.  The  band  known  as  the  Laramie  Loafers  (and 
included  in  the  above  estimate)  are  fragments  from  all  the  different  bands. 
Big  Mouth,  Blue  Horse,  and  several  others,  who  are  now  at  North  Platte,  an 
Indians  belonging  to  the  Bad  Face  band,  but  since  this  war  have  broken  off 
from  their  people. 

The  foregoing  statement,  giving  the  number  of  Indians  belongmg  to  this  agency, 
the  names  of  principal  chiefs  and  their  bands,  and  the  country  in  which  tbej 
range,  was  furnished  me  by  Colonel  G.  P.  Beauvais,  (special  Indian  commissioner.) 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  these  Indians,  derived  from  a  residence  of  manj 
years  among  them  as  trader,  warrants  the  belief  that  this  information  is  obtained 
from  the  most  reliable  authority. 
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Nearly  all  of  tlie  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been  engaged  in  active  hostility 
against  the  government  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  President  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them.  In  the  report  made  by  the  commission 
after  concluding  their  labors,  they  say,  "  It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  the 
commissiouers'  labors  are,  a  treaty  entirely  concluded  with  the  Ogallalla  and 
Brul6  Sioux,  one  negotiated  and  partly  perfected  with  the  Cheyennes,  and  a 
favorable  prospect  of  making  a  treaty  with  the  Arapahoes." 

The  council  at  which  these  treaties  were  negotiated  was  held  at  Fort  Laramie 
in  July,  1866,  The  main  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  commissioners 
was  the  opening  of  a  new  route  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Montana,  via  Bridger's 
ferry,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Powder,  Tongue,  and  Big  Horn  rivers.  This 
region  of  country  is  highly  prized  by  the  Indians  who  occupy  it,  as  it  abounds 
in  buffalo,  antelope,  and  deer.  Those  of  them  who  did  not  live  in  this  region 
willingly  signed  a  treaty  granting  the  right  of  way,  but  those  who  did  absolutely 
refused  to  allow  a  road  to  be  miide  or  military  posts  established. 

While  the  commissioners  were  negotiating  a  treaty  at  Laramie,  Colonel  H.  B. 
Carringtou,  18th  United  States  infantry,  arrived  with  a  force  of  about  700  men, 
with  instructions  from  military  headquarters  to  establish  and  occupy  military 
posts  on  the  proposed  route  to  Montana.  When  Red  Cloud,  The  Man  Afraid 
of  his  Horses,  and  other  principal  chiefs  of  the  bands  occupying  the  Powder 
river  country,  learned  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  government  to  estab- 
lish military  posts  in  their  country,  whether  they  consented  or  not,  they  at  once 
withdrew  from  the  council,  and,  with  their  followers,  returned  to  their  country 
and  commenced  a  vigorous  war  upon  all  who  came  into  it  or  travelled  the 
proposed  route  to  Montana. 

A  small  portion  only  of  the  Indians  who,  it  is  claimed,  were  represented  at  the 
Laramie  treaty,  have  remained  true  and  peaceful.  Some  Ogallallas  under  Big 
Mouth  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Laramie,  and  about  1,200  BruI6s  and  Ogal- 
lallas, under  the  chiefs  Spotted  Tail  and  Swift  Bear,  went  to  the  waters  of  the 
Republican  river,  south  of  the  Platte.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Indians  occupying 
the  country  north  of  Laramie,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1866,  to  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  (the  day  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fetterman,  with  his  command  of  80 
officers  and  men,  were  massacred,)  killed  91  enlisted  men  and  five  officers  of  the 
army,  killed  58  citizens  and  wounded  20  more,  besides  capturing  and  driving 
away  large  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle. 

In  February,  1867,  the  President  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  two 
officers  of  the  army  and  four  civilians,  to  visit  the  Indian  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Phil.  Kearney,  and  learn  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  massacre  of  Colonel 
Fetterman  and  his  command,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  separate  the  friendly 
from  the  hostile  Indians. 

On  the  19th  of  April  they  met  a  large  delegation  headed  by  Spotted  Tail  and 
Swift  Bear.  These  Indians  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  signed  by  the  chiefs  at  Laramie  in  July,  1866,  and  had  not  molested 
or  disturbed  the  whites.  After  a  satisfactory  council,  they  distributed  among 
them  S4,000  worth  of  presents,  and  assigned  to  them  as  a  hunting  ground  the 
country  lying  between  the  Platte  and  the  Smoky  Hill  rivers. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1867,  two  of  the  commissioners,  Oeneral  Sanborn  and 
Colonel  Beauvais.  held  a  council  at  Laramie  with  chiefs  and  headmen  claiming  to 
represent  200  lodges  of  the  hostile  Ogallalla  and  Brul^  Sioux,  among  whom 
was  The  Man  Afraid  of  his  Horses,  (a  brave  and  influential  chief.)  They  told 
the  commissioners  that  the  northern  Indians  had  abandoned  war,  and  that  they 
would  come  in  and  join  the  friendly  Indians  under  Spotted  Tall. 

They,  however,  expressed  great  anxiety  to  get  powder  from  the  commissioners, 
but  it  was  refused.    From  all  that  has  transpired  since  this  council,  it  is  believed 
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the  only  object  the  Indians  had  in  meeting  the  commissioners  was  to  obfcain 
powder  and  lead  with  which  to  continae  and  wage  a  more  Tigorous  war. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1867,  a  large  force  of  Sioux  Indians,  nambering, 
it  is  believed,  full  3,000  warriors,  made  a  desperate  assault  on  Major  Powell  and 
a  small  corilmand,  while  thej  were  guarding  a  wood  camp  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Phil.  Kearney.  Fortunately  Major  Powell  was  protected  partly  by  a  oo^ 
ral  formed  of  wagon  beds,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  timely  re-enforcement  of 
troops  from  the  fort,  few,  if  any,  of  his  party  would  have  been  1^  to  teU  ths 
tale.     His  loss  was  one  officer  (Lieatenant  Jenness)  and  five  men  killed. 

From  the  fierce  and  determined  spirit  manifested  by  the  Indians  in  their  effort 
to  drive  the  white  man  from  the  r^on  north  of  Laramie,  known  as  the  Powder 
river  country,  it  is  plain  that  the  government  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  one  of 
two  alternatives  :  either  make  a  treaty,  giving  up  to  them  the  exclusive  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  referred  to,  and  remove  the  military  posts  established  thore. 
or  send  troops  enough  into  the  field  next  spring  and  summer  to  econr  the  wbole 
country,  ana  either  exterminate  the  greater  part  of  the  hostile  Indians  or  drive 
them  from  it 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  under  the  act  of  July  20, 1867, 
have  sent  out  messengers,  inviting  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  these  hostile  bands 
to  meet  them  at  Laramie  during  the  present  month.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
a  treaty,  satisfactory  in  its  terms  to  the  government  and  the  Indians,  will  revolt 
from  their  councils.  Unless  the  proposed  treaty  is  in  all  respects  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians,  we  will  witness  with  the  coming  of  the  spring  grass  a  renewal  uf 
the  horrors  of  the  past  year. 

It  ^ives  mc  great  pleasure  to  report  that  Spotted  Tail,  Swift  Bear,  Standing 
£lk.  Big  Mouth,  Blue  Horse,  and  the  Indians  under  them,  have  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  pledges  of  peace  made  at  Laramie  in  July,  1866,  and  that  they  have 
exerted  their  influence  with  their  brethren  who  are  at  war  to  induce  them  to 
meet  the  commission,  enter  into  a  treaty,  and  abandon  the  war  path. 

As  the  commission  referred  to  is  fully  authorized  to  supply  all  the  wants  of 
these  Indians,  and  to  make  every  necessary  arrangement  for  the  future,  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  make  any  recommendation. 

OMAHAS. 

The  Omahas  are  the  most  thrifty,  independent,  and  self-reliant  tribe  of  Indians 
in  the  northern  superintendency.  Their  reservation  contains  205,304  acres. 
T-^he  surface  of  the  land  is,  in  general,  high  rolling  prairie,  the  soil  of  the  £rst 
quality.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  small  creeks  and  branches,  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri  river.  The  timber  is  abundant,  standing  in  detached  bodies,  and 
consists  of  cotton -wood,  oak,  elm,  walnut,  and  soft  maple,  affording  ample 
material  for  building  purposes,  fencing,  and  firewood. 

The  lands  embraced  in  the  reservation  reserved  by  the  Omahas,  nnder  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  March  16,  18^4,  cover  an  area  of  about  302,800  acres. 
Under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Maroh  6,  1865,  the  Omahas  sold  to  the 
United  States,  of  this  land,  about  97,496.90  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
the  Wiunebagoes,  which  leaves  them  now  with  a  reservation  containing  about 
205,304  acres.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  west  a  tract  of  eonn- 
try,  of  the  same  area,  embracing  a  larger  quantity  of  tillable  land,  good  timber, 
and  pasturage.  The  survey  of  their  reservation  has  just  been  completed  and 
the  returns  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  G^eneral  Land  Office. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  March  6,  1865,  fbraa 
assignment  of  a  limited  quantity  of  their  lands  in  severalty  to  the  membes  of 
the  tribe,  including  their  half  or  mixed  blood  relatives  residing  with  theoi,  and 
instructions  have  been  given  to  their  agents  to  proceed  and  make  the  allotJieat 
without  delay. 
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In  coDsideratioD  of  the  cesaion  of  land  upon  which  to  locate  the  Wionebagoes 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  the  Omahas  the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  expended 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  goods,  provisions,  cattle,  horses,  con- 
stmction  of  buildings,  farming  implements,  breaking  of  land,  and  other  improve* 
ments  on  the  reservation. 

Under  instructions  bearing  date  of  July  22,  1867,  about  one-half  of  this  sum 
was  expended  by  me  in  the  purchase  of  the  following  articles,  all  of  which  have 
been  delivered  to  the  agent :  50  wagons,  50  sets  of  double  harness,  60  yoke  of 
oxen,  40  two-horse  ploughs,  40  one-horse  ploughs,  2  mowers,  1  mower  and  reaper 
combined,  60  ox  yokes  with  bows,  1 00  ox  chains,  2  breaking  ploughs,  10  large 
cook  stoves,  30  Lancaster  purcussion  rifles,  20  Lancaster  flint  lock  rifles,  10 
Colt's  revolvers  with  accoutrements,  60,000  pounds  of  flour,  5.000  pounds  of 
bacon,  2,000  pounds  of  coffee,  and  3,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

I  cannot  now  state  the  exact  cost  of  these  articles,  but  I  feel  confident  it  will 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $25,000. 

I  have  instructed  the  agents  not  to  distribute  the  wagons,  cattle,  han>ess,  and 
farming  implements,  until  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  is  consummated. 

Under  article  third  of  the  treaty  of  March  6,  1865,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  pay  the  Omahas  the  sum  of  $7,000  as  damages,  in  consequence  of  the  occu- 
pation of  a  portion  of  the  Omaha  reservation  (not  ceded)  and  use  and  destruction 
of  timber  by  the  Winnebagoes  while  residing  thereon.  This  gives  them  a  total 
of  about  $32,000  cash  unexpended  under  the  treaty  of  March  6,  1865.  This 
sum  will  go  far  in  purchasing  for  this  tribe  any  additional  farming  implements, 
wagons,  and  work  cattle  they  may  need  after  receiving  their  land  in  severalty. 

The  total  population  of  the  Omahas  is  995.  Afler  making  the  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Marfch  6,  1865,  it  will  leave  a 
very  large  portion  of  their  rich  reservation  untouched.  From  its  desirable  loca- 
tion and  fertility  of  soil,  this  land  will  at  any  time  sell  for  a  good  price,  giving  the 
Omahas  an  abundance  of  means  with  which  to  surround  themselves  with  all  the 
comforts  of  life  and  elements  of  civilization. 

Of  the  stock  cattle  delivered  under  the  contract  of  James  P.  Williams,  dated 
June  1,  1867,  the  Omahas  received  103  head,  to  which  add  the  cattle  on  hand 
before  delivery  of  the  above,  and  the  60  yoke  of  work  cattle  purchased  for  them 
by  me  during  the  fall,  and  it  gives  them  a  total  head  of  130  head  of  work  cattle 
and  183  head  of  stock  cattle. 

The  self-reliance,  industrious  habits,  and  abundant  resources  of  the  Omahas, 
warrants  the  belief  that  at  an  early  day  they  will  voluntarilv  abandon  the  chase 
as  a  means  of  subsistence  and  be  prepared  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

OTTOES  AND  MISSOURIAS. 

The  condition  of  the  Ottoes  and  Missourias  is  such  as  to  call  for  the  immedi- 
ate  attention  of  the  government.  They  number  in  all  487  souls,  and  are  the 
possessors  of  one  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  fertile  reservations  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  It  is  watered  by  the  Big  Blue  river  and  its  numerous  small 
branches,  and  contains  a  great  variety  of  timber  of  the  best  quality.  Its  total 
area  is  153,600  acres. 

I  regret  to  report  that  various  causes  are  now  operating  to  produce  among 
these  Indians  great  discontent,  demoralization,  and  some  suffering. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  March  15,  1854, 
they  have  received  an  annuity  of  $13,000,  but  now,  by  the  terms  of  the  said 
treaty,  their  annuity  is  reduced  to  $9,000.  It  was  evidently  contemplated  by 
the  government,  when  this  treaty  was  made,  that  the  Ottoes  and  Missourias 
would  gradually  acquire  habits  of  industry,  and  rapidly  improve  in  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  and  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  when,  under  the  treaty,  this 
great  reduction  of  their  annuities  would  occur,  they  would  in  a  great  degree  be 
self  sustaining,  and  that  the  products  of  their  own  industry  would^i^e  tlue 
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place  of  money  in  supplying  their  wants.  This  reasonable  expectation  of  tbe 
government  has  not  been  realized.  The  Ottoes  and  Missonrias  are  now  even 
more  dependent  on  their  annuity  money  and  the  government  for  the  means  of 
subsistence  that  they  were  thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  said  treaty  was  signed. 
This  result,  I  presume,  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  a 
judicious  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  Had  appropriations  been  made 
to  purchase  for  them  stock  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  their  agents  been  required 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  care  and  raising  of  this  stock,  the  Ottoes  and  Mis- 
sourias  would  now  be  self  sustaining.  Until  the  means  are  furnished  the  Indian 
from  which  he  can  raise  his  own  meat,  he  is  compelled  to  hunt  for  it ;  and  so 
long  as  he  follows  the  chase  as  a  means  of  subsistence  his  progress  in  agricul- 
ture, stock  raising,  and  all  the  arts  of  civilisation,  will  be  slow  indeed. 

Until  the  last  two  years,  the  Ottoes  have  as  a  rule  succeeded  in  procuring  buf- 
falo meat  enough  to  answer  their  wants ;  hut  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Sioux 
have  endeavored  to  drive  all  the  friendly  tribes,  including  the  Ottoes  and  Mis- 
sourias,  from  their  old  and  favorite  hunting  grounds  in  the  region  of  the  Repub- 
lican Fork  of  the  Kansas  river,  they  have  failed  to  get  a  sufficiency  of  meat  to 
last  through  the  winter.  This  has  caused  great  suffering  among  them,  especially 
in  the  last  winter,  compelling  them  to  anticipate  and  draw  upon  their  annuity 
money  in  order  to  live. 

Article  sixth  of  the  treaty  of  March  15, 1854,  affords  the  remedy  for  all  the  evils 
under  which  this  tribe  are  now  suffering.  It  provides  that  the  President,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, may  cause  the  whole  of  the  Ottoe  and  Missouria  reservation  to  be  surveyed 
into  lots,  and  assign  to  such  of  the  tribe  as  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  and  who  will  locate  on  the  same  as  a  permanent  home,  a  liberal  quantity 
of  land,  and  after  such  allotment  in  severalty,  the  residue  of  the  land  may  he 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  Congress,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to  make 
an  appropriation,  at  its  next  session,  for  the  survey  of  the  Ottoe  and  Miseooria 
reservation.  If  the  appropriation  is  made,  I  would  recommend  that  the  depart- 
ment  at  once  take  the  necessary  steps  to  consummate  the  survey  and  make  the 
allotments  in  severalty.  The  number  of  the  tribe  being  so  small,  it  will  leave, 
after  making  the  allotment,  a  large  residue  of  their  lands  to  be  -sold  aa  provided 
by  treaty. 

After  the  survey  is  made,  I  would  suggest  that  an  area  of  not  to  exceed 
25,000  acres  be  set  apart  for  the  tribe  as  a  diminished  reservation,  to  include 
all  the  allotments  in  severalty,  and  that  the  residue  of  the  lands,  amounting  to 
about  128,600  acres,  be  placed  in  market  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
reservation,  and  from  information  derived  from  reliable  sources,  that  their  land 
will  sell  at  an  average  of  not  less  than  $1^  per  acre.  If  I  am  right  in  this  con- 
jecture, the  sale  of  the  surplus  lands  belonging  to  these  Indians  will  yield  to 
them  nearly  $200,000  in  money. 

If  $50,000  of  this  sum,  when  realized,  is  judiciously  invested  in  stock  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  farming  utensils,  the  Ottoes  and  Missourias  will,  under  proper 
management,  soon  become  self  sustaining.  The  rest  of  the  money  can  be 
invested  by  the  government  for  their  benefit,  thereby  greatly  increasing  their 
annuities. 

Even  if  Congress  should  make  an  appropriation  this  winter  for  the  survey  of 
their  reservation,  it  will  take  at  least  one  year  to  make  the  survey,  allot  the 
lands,  and  bring  them  into  market. 

In  order  that  the  Ottoes  and  Missourias  may  not  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  during  the  next  year,  as  they  did  the  last,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  tha: 
Congress,  at  its  next  session,  appropriate  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  purchase  pith 
visions  for  them. 
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ORBAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  coneist  of  the  lowas,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  the 
Missouri.  They  namber  respectively  as  follows :  lowas,  254  souls ;  Sacs  and 
Foxes  of  the  Missouri,  77  souls ;  total  331 ;  all  under  the  charge  oP  Agent  C. 
H.  Norris. 

On  the  19th  day  of  February,  1867,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Washington 
with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri,  whereby  they  ceded  their  lands, 
amounting  to  1,G00  acres,  to  the  United  States,  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit ;  and 
they  agreed  to  remove  to  a  new  reservation  to  be  selected  for  them  in  the  Indian 
country  south  of  Kansas.  This  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  Congress.  The 
Indians  supposed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified  and 
that  their  removal  would  take  place  during  the  past  summer,  and  consequently 
paid  little  attention  to  their  crops,  showing  no  inclination  to  work.  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  urged  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  the 
Indians  removed  as  provided. 

The  probable  removal  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  has  induced  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  lowas  to  change  their  homes.  Agent  Norris  in  his  annual  report- 
for  the  year  1867,  says : 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  amon^  the  lowas  in  regard  to  makin|i^  a  treaty 
to  sell  their  lands  and  remove  further  south.  Some  of  the  tribe  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
it,  arguing  that  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  tribes  around  them,  including  the  Sacs  and  Foxes- 
of  Missouri  I  have  done  so,  they  will  soon  be  left  alone,  surrounded  by  whites. 

In  view  of  the  anxiety  of  the  tribe  to  dispose  of  their  lands  and  remove  fur- 
ther south,  and  the  rapidly  growing  settlements  surrounding  their  reservation,. 
I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  treaty  be  made  «^ith  them  providing  for 
the  disposition  of  their  reservation  and  their  removal  to  the  Indian  country 
south  of  Eimsas. 

9 

PAW.VEES. 

Agent  Whaley's  report  will  furnish  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the- 
condition  and  progress  of  this  tribe.  Thej  number  about  2,900  souls,  and 
occupy  a  beautiful  reservation  on  the  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte  river,  covering  an 
area  of  450  square  miles.  They  are  devoted  to  the  chase,  and  rely  upon  it 
exclusively  for  a  supply  of  meat  They  have  in  cultivation  this  year  about 
1,000  acres  of  com,  which  will  yield  a  fair  crop,  besides  small  patches  of  vege- 
tables. 

The  manual-labor  schools  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  September  24,  1857,. 
are  now  in  a  thriving  condition  and  under  the  present  efficient  management  will 
continue  to  do  well.  In  the  past  year  the  average  number  of  scholars  in  attend- 
ance numbered  from  60  to  80,  while  during  the  year  previous  the  average- 
number  in  attendance  did  not  exceed  2b, 

Although  ample  provision  is  made  in  the  treaty  of  September,  1857,  for  an. 
allotment  of  their  land  in  severalty,  they  have  not  as  yet  manifested  any  desire 
for  the  division.     Until  the  buffalo  disappears  from  the  plains  little  hope  can  be 
entertained  of  the  Pawnees  making  much  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  DENMAN, 
Supt,  of  Indian  Aff'airs^  Northern  SuperinUndency* 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Mix, 

Acting  CommiiBioner  of  Indian  Affairu. 
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No.  79. 

Ottob  and  Missouri  a  Aobncy,  July  12, 1867. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  I 
have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  mj  second  annual  report,  together  with  such 
recommendationB  for^the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  mj 
charge  as  have  been  suggested  by  practical  experience,  and  an  honest,  earnest 
desire  to  elevate  and  christianize  this  degraded  portion  of  the  human  family,  Uie 
common  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

Since  my  report  in  September,  A.  D.  1866,  the  general  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  agency  has  not  materially  changed.  The  tribe  now  numbers  139  men,  150 
women,  100  boys,  and  98  girls,  making  a  total  of  487 — being  2^  less  than 
reported  last  year. 

I  have  made  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  agency  by  the  application  of  the  appropriation  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
am  now  waiting  for  lime  with  which  to  complete  the  work. 

The  number  of  buildings  belonging  to  tne  agency  is  the  same  as  last  year, 
except  the  addition  of  a  corn-crib. 

The  grist-mill  is  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  another  run  of  stones  is  impera- 
tively needed,  as  those  now  in  use  are  too  small  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  agency, 
or  evfp  to  be  profitable.  The  mill,  however,  even  in  its  inferior  condition,  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  during  the  past  year,  besides  nearly  paying 
the  expenses  of  running,  except  for  engineer. 

Considerable  corn-meal  and  flour  has  been  distributed  to  the  Indians,  say 
about  27,000  pounds  of  flour,  out  of  toll  wheat,  and  25,000  pounds  of  corn- 
meal. 

Practical  observation  has  firmly  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  economy  for 
the  government  to  erect  here  a  small  water-mill,  at  a  cost  of  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  dollars,  instead  of  expending  a  sum  necessary  to  put  the  old  mill  in 
good  condition  and  keep  it  so. 

Before  any  permanent  improvements  are  made,  however,  let  me  suggest  that 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  more  harmonious  feeling  should  exist  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  toward  the  government.  They  are  embittered  and  ire- 
•quently  complain  that  the  United  States  has  not  kept  its  word  with  them  in  the 
treaty  of  1854,  whereby,  at  the  expiration  of  10  years,  all  the  property  belonging 
to  the  agency  was  to  become  theirs  and  be  placed  under  their  control.  They 
«o  understand  the  treaty,  and  now  not  experiencing  what  they  deem  to  be  due 
them,  they  are  irritated  and  discontented,  and  I  find  it  impossible,  even  with 
their  utmost  confidence  in  my  word,  to  disabuse  their  minds  and  to  bring  them 
anto  a  full  belief  as  to  the  real  intention  of  the  government  toward  them. 

With  their  present  understanding  of  this  matter  I  believe  it  would  conduce 
to  the  benefit  and  permanent  contentment  of  the  tribes  if  their  chiefs  conld  visit 
Washington  and  learn  from  the  heads  of  government  what  they  may  with 
assurance  expect  to  have  done  for  them.  They  are  willing  to  accept  any  terms 
which  government  may  offer,  provided  they  will  be  really  benefited  ajod  per- 
manently located. 

I  would,  with  a  view  to  this  desirable  object,  submit  for  your  consideratioii 
the  plan  of  purchasing  by  the  United  States  of  a  part  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  those  tribes,  and  then  substantially  improving  the  remainder,  so  as  to  make 
them  a  comfortable  and  permanent  abiding  place,  or  of  removing  them  to  some 
other  location.  Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done  their  improvement  an^ . 
advancement  toward  civilization  will  be  very  slow. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  early  in  the  spring  from  the  failure  and  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  the  stock  of  winter  supplies.  An  early  effort  waa  made  by 
me  to  anticipate  the  difficulty  and  supply  the  necessities  of  the  tribe,  but  tbe 
long  delay  of  relief  which  should  have  been  afforded,  and  for  Ji^hich  I  am  in  no 
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wise  responsible,  was  the  cause  of  much  suffering  and  the  loss  of  several  lives. 

From  like  cause,  also,  I  was  prevented  from  planting  from  75  to  80  acres  of 
corn.  The  farm  implements,  also,  did  not  arrive  until  the  season  was  passed  for 
getting  the  seed  into  the  ground.  In  consequence  of  this,  provision  will  have 
to  be  made  the  coming  winter  for  the  sustenance  of  these  tribes,  or  suffering  will 
ensue.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  with  me  that  I  was  thus  forced  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  adding  these  acres  and  their  products  to  the 'storehouse  of  these 
needy  people. 

Allow  me  also  to  say  that  another  and  great  source  of  trouble  with  these 
people  is  the  aualitj  of  goods  sent  to  them*  It  is  quite  too  often,  I  may  say 
invariably,  of  oad  quality,  and  far  below  what  I  conceive  the  government  expects 
them  to  receive.  These  impositions  are  fully  realized  by  these  people,  and  it 
creates  trouble.  There  should  be  some  way  provided  for  remedying  this  evil. 
It  seems  to  me  the  agent  might  with  safety  be  clothed  with  power  to  guard 
against  such  things,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian,  by  rejecting  such  goods  as 
did  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 

As  to  the  survey  of  the  reservation  and  schools,  I  refer  you  to  my  report  of 
last  year. 

I  would  also  submit  for  your  consideration  the  salary  of  Indian  agent  for 
this  locality  at  least.  It  is  entirely  insufficient  for  a  man  who  really  and  honestly 
labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indian,  and  who  honestly  represents  the  gj|vem- 
ment  as  guardian  and  protector  of  them,  not  a  power  to  rob  and  deceive  them. 
I  am  aware  men  enough  are  ready  to  accept  agencies  at  any  price,  but  is  it  foi 
the  benefit  of  the  Indian  or  the  government  ?  The  salary  of  the  agent  should 
be  not  less  than  $2,000  or  S2,500,  and  that  of  farmer  $700  or  S800. 

•  In  conclusion  allow  me  to  Bay  that  never  before  have  these  tribes  shown 
greater  desire  to  progress  in  agriculture  than  this  year,  and  never  did  they  give 
more  labor  to  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  they  now  have  in  the  ground  than 
this  spring.  Their  crops  are  in  remarkably  fine  condition,  thus  evidencing  that, 
with  proper  protection  and  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  its 
agents,  these  people  may  be  vastly  improved  in  their  condition,  if  not  fully 
civilized,  all  of  which  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  department,  as  it  is 
gratifying  to  me. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  L.  SMITH, 
United  States  Indian  Agent,  Ottoe  Agency. 

H.  B.  Dbnman,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Omahaf  Nebraska. 


No.  80. 


Great  Nemaha  Agency,  July  25,  1867, 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
within  this  agency,  viz :  the  lowas  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri.     The 
lowas  number,  according  to  a  late  census,  25 i  persons,  viz : 

Men 69 

Women «l 78 

Children 107 

Total 254 


Showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  last  past  of  49  persons.    This  decrease  has 
not  been  caused  by  any  particular  disease ;  some  have  died  of  old  age,  some  from 
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the  effects  of  liquor,  and  others  from  various  diseases.  They  have  made  no 
improvement  in  the  way  of  farming  over  last  year,  owing  in  some  measure  to 
iheir  not  having  teams  sufficient  to  do  their  spring  ploughing.  They  have, 
however,  managed  to  get  their  fields  broken  up  and  planted  in  good  time  by 
hirinp:  about  40  acres  ploughed.  Their  corn  crops  at  present  promise  an 
abundant  yield.  Their  crops  of  beans,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  &c.»  will  be  almost 
a  failure,  on  account  <of  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  They  will  probably,  however,  save  enough  to  furnish  seed  to  plant 
next  year.  I  have  purchased  for  them,  within  the  present  month,  eight  yoke  of 
work  cattle,  two  breaking  ploughs,  five  sets  double  harness,  and  one  mowing 
machine,  which  will  be  a  great  help  to  them  in  preparing  feed  for  their  stock 
the  coming  winter,  and  in  their  improvements  and  farming  operations  next  year. 
The  wealth  in  individual  property  among  the  lowas,  consisting  of  stock,  is, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  information  to  be  obtained,  as  follows : 

Yalue. 

Horses  and  ponies,  110 $3, 300 

Cattle,  150 4,600 

Swine,  100 500 

Total 8,400 

«  ==== 

They  are  at  present  pretty  well  supplied  with  wagons  and  farming  utensils. 
It  requires,  however,  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  keep  them  in  repair  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Indians  from  wasting  them  or  trading  them  off.  They  have  in  culti- 
vation this  year  about  their  usual  amount  of  ground,  and  will,  according  to  ihe 
best  estimate  which  can  be  made  now,  raise  of — 

Bodiek. 

Com 7, 500 

Potatoes 300 

Beans 200 

Turnips 50 

Of  pumpkins,  melons,  and  squashes,  about  20  acres.  They  are  now  engaged 
in  cutting  and  putting  up  their  hay,  which,  when  they  are  done,  will  amount  to 
100  tons.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  among  the  lowas  now  in 
regard  to  making  a  treaty  to  sell  their  lands  and  remove  further  south.  Some 
of  the  tribe  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  agreeing  that  inasmuch  as  nearly 
all  the  tribes  around  them,  including  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri,  have  done 
so,  they  will  soon  be  left  alone  surrounded  by  whites.  J.  M.  Washbnm,  car- 
penter for  the  lowas,  has  during  the  present  season  built  three  houses  for  the 
Indians,  put  new  roofs  on  the  agency  house  and  barn,  done  a  great  amount  cf 
repairing  on  other  houses  for  Indians,  beside  doing  the  work  in  the  wagon  shop 
since  April  1.  The  Iowa  Indian  school  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  the 
attendance  being  large  and  the  progress  of  the  scholars  being  nearly,  if  not  quiro. 
equal  to  a  like  number  of  whites.  I  am  very  much  encouraged  with  the  pnie- 
pects  of  the  school,  and  cannot  but  believe  if  it  continues  as  it  now  is,  and  is 
kept  supplied  with  everything  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  children  to 
learn  and  to  encourage  them  to  attend  promptly  and  regularly,  it  will  prove  a 
credit  to  this  agency  and  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  tribe.  I'he  report  of  Miss 
Celia  Kaucher,tbeaTing  date  March  30,  and  that  of  S.  A.  (xere,  dated  July  2-% 
herewith  enclosed,  will  furnish  further  information  in  regard  to  the  schooL 
.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  are  a  small  tribe,  their  last  census  showings- 
Men 34 

Women 43 

Total 77 
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Making  a  decreaae  of  25  persons  within  the  past  year,  which  decrease  is  occa- 
sioned fn  part  by  death,  but  more  particularly  by  persons  having  left  the  tribe 
and  gone  to  join  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi.  The  health  of  this  tribe  is, 
at  present,  very  good.  They  have  wealth  in  individual  property,  being  mostly 
horses  and  ponies,  amounting  to  $1,800.  Their  farming  operations  have  been 
very  limited  the  present  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  entered  into  a 
treaty  to  sell  their  lands  and  remove ;  they  felt  insulted  ^ind  unusually  indis- 
posea  to  make  any  improvements.  Neither  have  they  put  in  as  large  a  crop  as 
tbey  otherwise  would  have  done.  Their  delegation,  while  in  Washington  last 
winter,  were  told  that  a  delegation  of  their  tribe  would  go  down  into  the  Indian 
territory  some  time  during  the  spring  or  summer  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
their  new  homes  preparatory  to  removing  their  tribe.  The  expectation  of  this 
trip  has  served  as  an  excuse  to  prevent  some  of  them  from  planting  their  fields* 
Indeed,  it  is  really  impossible  to  induce  a  tribe  to  make  any  improvements,  or 
even  to  do  anything  which  would  conduce  to  their  own  comfort,  when  they  are 
expecting  to  move  at  some  time  not  far  distant.  They  seem  to  have  such  a 
natural  distaste  for  work  as  to  be  afraid,  under  such  circumstances,  to  perform 
any  labor  for  fear  they  will  not  stay  long  enough  to  reap  the  benefits  arising 
from  it.  Their  farming  is  confined  to  small  patches,  and  will  amount  to  about 
40  acres,  planted  principally  in  corn,  which  promises  a  good  yield.  Their 
potatoes,  beans,  &c.,  will  be  almost  an  entire  failure  on  account  of  dupages 
done  by  grasshoppers.  This  tribe  employs  no  mechanics,  and  has  no  school. 
They  seem  rather  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers  than  to 
become  civilized  and  live  as  whites,  at  the  same  time  they  are  remarkably  quiet, 
orderly,  and  peaceable. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  NORRIS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Colonel  H.  B.  Dbnman*, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 


No.  81. 


Iowa  Indian  School,  March  30  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  transmit  to  yon  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  part  of  the  year  1  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Iowa  Indian 
school. 

The  attendance  during  the  first  auarter  was  very  large  and  highly  flattering, 
having  62  pupils  enrolleid — 32  mates  and  30  females.  The  average  in  daily 
attendance,  24  males  and  21  females,  making  a  total  of  45. 

I  found  my  pupils  orderly  and  obedient,  apt  and  intelligent,  and  progressing 
with  astonishing  rapidity  in  their  studies.  In  regard  tp  clothing  they  were 
indeed  in  a  pitiable  condition,  but,  thanks  to  the  interest  ever  exhibited  by  your- 
self for  their  promotion  and  comfort,  I  was  enabled  to  issue,  after  a  few  weeks, 
20  suits  of  boys'  clothing,  four  bolts  of  calico,  and  24  hoods,  thus  clothing  all 
those  in  regular  attendance  comfortably  and  well,  and  offering  an  inducement 
for  others  to  attend.  During  the  last  quarter,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  the  attendance  was  much  diminished,  but  taking  all  things  into  consid- 
eration, I  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Only  the  primary  branches  are  taught  at  present:   the  alphabet,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Very  respectfully, 

CELIA  KAUCHER,  Teacher. 

0.  H.  NORRIS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent.  Digitized  byCjOOQlC 
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No.  82. 

Iowa  Indian  School,  July  25, 1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  reqaeat  I  eabmit  the  following  report  of  the 
school  under  my  charge : 

I  assumed  the  duties  of  teacher  on  the  1st  of  April  of  the  present  year.  The 
whole  number  of  scholars  received  is  40 — 26  males  and  14  females.  The  average 
attendance  is  15.  It  would  be  larger,  but  the  grasshoppers  injured  their  crops 
so  much  that  the  children  have  been  obliged  to  pick  berries  and  sell  to  furnish 
themselves  with  food.  I  have  found  them  very  quiet  and  orderly  in  school, 
trying  to  learn  when  there,  but  very  irregular  in  their  attendance,  except  the 
half-breeds,  most  of  whom  are  regular  and  learn  very  fast.  It  is  my  opinion  if 
the  school  was  furnished  with  charts  such  as  are  used  in  the  public  schools,  the 
scholars  would  be  more  interested  and  a  better  attendance  secured.  I  would 
most  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  subject.  The  branches  taught  are 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  Charts  for  the  above  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  scholars,  as  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them  who  can  understand  but  very  little  English. 

Hoping  that  this  may  meet  you  approval,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  A.  GERE,  Teacher. 

Major  C.  H.  Norris. 


No.  83. 


Pawnee  Indian  Agency, 

Genoa,  Nebraska,  July  19,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affiiirs  and 
condition  of  the  tribe  under  my  charge  at  the  Pawnee  Indian  agency. 

I  took  possession  of  the  property  at  this  agency  on  the  first  day  of  Jane  last, 
and  have  been  constantly  employed  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  Indians  in 
their  preparations  for  their  summer  hunt. 

Having  distributed  to  them  their  annuity  goods,  and  given  them  each  other 
assistance  and  advice  as  I  was  able,  they  have  this  day  started  out  in  company 
with  the  Omahas,  who  joined  them  here,  for  the  purpose  to  seek  aabsiateooe 
among  the  buffaloes,  until  their  com  is  grown  large  enough  for  roastiag,  when 
they  will  return  with  the  surplus  of  dried  meat  which  they  may  have  procured. 

They  did  not  leave  without  making  many  protestations  of  friendship  and 
good  will  towards  their  Great  Father  and  his  white  children,  and  many  promises 
of  being  especially  careful  in  their  conduct  at  this  time,  so  that  no  charges  or 
suspicion  of  wrongdoing  towards  the  whites  can  be  preferred  against  them. 

Whatever  else  maj;  be  feaid  of  the  Pawnees,  they  have  certainly  exhibited  a 
commendable  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  government,  having  famished  as  many 
men  during  the  rebellion  as  the  government  would  accept,  and  now  having  two 
hundred  enlisted  under  Major  North  in  the  service  against  the  Sioux  Indians. 

The  general  health  of  the  tribe  at  this  time  appe'ars  to  be  good. 

They  have  thoroughly  cleared  their  com  of  weeds,  so  that  it  will  require  no 
more  attention  until  their  return. 

They  have  about  one  thousand  acres  under  cultivation,  mostly  in  com,  with 
here  and  there  small  patches  of  squashes  and  beans. 

They  are  unable  to  raise  any  potatoes,  as  the  potato  bugs  invariably  deetroy 
the  crop  during  their  absence. 

The  com  is  now  in  a  promising  condition,  and  if  no  unforeseen  occurrence 
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sball  happen  to  destroy  it  before  its  maturitj,  they  will  have  sufficient  to  sub- 
sist them  through  the  coming  winter. 

There  is  still  danger  that  the  crops  may  be  destroyed  by  grasshoppers. 

These  pests,  I  learn,  did  great  damage  here  last  year,  and  much  the  year 
before. 

They  were  here  again  early  this  spring  and  destroyed  one  piece  of  the  school 
farm  wheat  of  about  40  acres.     Since  then  they  have  done  but  little  damage. 

From  the  12th  to  the  16th  instant  they  were  seen  passing  in  immense  num- 
bers from  the  south  to  north,  the  air  being  literally  filled  with  them. 

Fortunately  they  did  not  stop  here,  and  we  hope  to  escape  their  ravages  this 
year. 

The  children  in  the  schools  are  steadily  progressing,  both  in  the  mental  and 
manual-labor  departments. 

The  older  boys  are  now  coming  to  be  of  much  benefit  in  out-door  employ- 
ments on  the  farm. 

These  children,  in  order  to  have  them  educated  to  habits  of  industry  and 
usefulness,  must  be  put  in  school  at  an  early  age,  long  before  they  are  capable 
of  performing  any  labor. 

The  experiment  of  taking  larger  boys,  with  the  idea  of  teaching  them  to 
become  inauetrious,'  has  been  tried  and  utterly  failed. 

Their  habits  of  idleness,  and  their  ideas  that  labor  is  degrading,  and  ought 
only  to  be  performed  by  women,  become  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  eradicated  by  any 
deme  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  their  teachers. 

But  those  children  who  are  early  taken  from  the  village  and  its  evil  influences, 
and  put  under  the  exclusive  control  of  those  having  the  charge  of  the  schools, 
grow  up  surrounded  by  good  influences,  and  little  by  little  become  impressed 
with  the  superior  manners  and  customs  of  civilized  life. 

During  these  first  years  they  cannot  be  usefal  in  the  sense  of  doing  any  labor, 
but  can  be  constantly  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  English  branches  of  education 
taught  in  the  school. 

Then,  as  they  become  of  sufficient  age  and  strength,  each  one  can  be  daily 
assigned  to  such  employment  as  the  teachers  deem  suitable  to  the  child's  ability, 
so  that  in  time  the  girls  will  all  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  seamstress 
department  and  household  duties  generally,  while  the  boys  will  become  instructed 
in  the  arts  of  agriculture. 

During  the  time  that  they  are  acquiring  these  habits  of  industry,  they  are 
also  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c.,  care  being  taken  not  to 
assign  them  tasks  too  difficult  either  in  study  or  labor,  so  that  they  may  acquire 
a  confidence  in  their  ability  to  perform  such  duties  as  are  required  of  them. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  plan  which  I  have  briefly  outlined,  and  which  I 
intend  more  fully  to  develop  in  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  good  to  the  children  and  the  tribe. 

For  further  details  relative  to  the  school  I  refer  to  the  teacher's  report,  which, 
together  with  that  of  the  farmer,  is  herewith  transmitted  as  a  part  of  my  annual 
report. 

One  other  subject  I  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  presented  for  your 
consideration,  and  that  is  concerning  the  relation  existing  between  the  Pawnee 
and  Sioux  Indians. 

There  has  been  a  feud  between  these  tribes  of  so  long  standing  that  the 
Pawnees  say  they  cannot  remember  when  they  were  at  peace  with  each  other* 

The  raids  which  are  so  frequently  made  upon  this  agency  by  the  Sioux. 
Indians  are,  for  reasons  too  numerous  to  be  embodied  in  this  report,  highly  det- 
rimental to  every  interest  connected  with  the  agency,  and  as  I  suppose  some* 
treaties  of  peace  between  the  government  and  Sioux  will  be  brought  about 
before  my  next  annual  report,  I  desire  to  urge  the  importance  of  having  this 
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FawDee- Sioux  difficulty  remembered  in  such  treaty  when  the  same  shall  be 
made. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  to  the  Bucceesful  working  of  this  agency  eannot 
he  overestimated. 

Trusting  that  the  short  time  I  have  been  in^  charge  of  this  agency  will  be 
considered  in  extenuation  for  lack  of  details  in  this  report, 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

OHAS.  H.  WHALEY, 


Colonel  H.  B.  Denman, 

SupU  Indian  Affairs^   Omdha^  Nebraska. 


U.  S.  Indian  AgaU. 


No.  84. 


Pawnbb  Indian  Agency, 
*  Genoa,  Nebraska,  July  18,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
Pawnee  school : 

Upon  my  resuming  my  position  in  this  school  in  May  of  this  year,  which  I 
resigned  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  I  found  68  scholars— 40  bojB  and 
28  girls — between  the  ages  of  3  and  17  years,  in  whose  instruction  in  letters  I 
am  aided  by  an  assistant.  The  classes  'which  have  been  received  at  differenl 
periods  during  the  existence  of  the  school  exhibit  a  commendable  progress  m 
their  studies,  all  except  the  four  youngest  being  able  to  read  in  easy  lesdODi, 
and  the  more  advanced  class  having  a  general  knowledge  of  writing,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  grammar.  The  manual-labor  department  has  been  neglected  in 
a  great  degree,  and  much  effort  and  energy  is  necessary  to  secure  the  proper 
performance  of  duties  there,  but  being  supplied  with  an  efficient  leader  of  each 
division  of  this  department  of  this  work,  the  children  are  rapidly  improving. 

My  associate  teacher,  Mr.  F.  0.  Washburn,  who  has  charge  of  the  woxkin* 
boys,  the  matron  and  housekeeper,  have  each  a  separate  district  of  workers  ibr 
morning  and  afternoon,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to  every  child  to  be  in  school 
a  part  of  each  school  day,  and  so  soon  as  we  are  supplied  with  the  necessaij 
implements  all  the  smaller  children,  whether  boys  or  mis,  will  be  placed  in 
classes  to  be  instructed  by  the  seamstress,  so  necessary  do  we  deem  fixed  bahiu 
of  industry  to  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  this  people. 

We  yet  lack  an  indispensable  aid  to  take  charge  of  the  sitting-room  for  the 
girls  and  smaller  children  of  both  sexes,  who  will  also  be  required  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  nurse,  looking  to  the  cleansing  of  the  bodies  of^  the  children,  ud 
caring  for  the  sick  if  there  are  any. 

We  also  are  greatly  in  need  of  furniture  for  school-room,  sitting-rooms,  dinis^ 
and  sleeping  halls,  as  there  is  great  destitution  in  each  one  of  these  departments- 
With  these  needs  supplied  we  expect,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  u» 
make  this  school  a  source  of  great  improvement  to  this  people,  and  an  honor  to 
^ur  government,  which  we  hope  faithfully  to  represent. 
Kespectfully, 

OLIVER  G.  PLATT. 

Teacher  in  charge. 

Judge  0.  H.  Whalby, 

United  Stales  Indian  Agent* 
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No.  85. 

Santeb  Sioux  Agency,  Nkbraska, 

August  15,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have- 
the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  following  report  relative  to  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  for  the  year  1867.  Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  the  condition  of  the 
Santees  has  been  materially  improved.  At  that  time  those  who  liad  juat  been 
removed  from  the  Grow  Greek  reservation  were  much  dissatisfied,  not  with  their 
removal,  but  because  when  brought  to  Niobrara  the  government  saw  fit  to 
locate  them  upon  lands  owned  and  occupied  by  white  settlers,  thus  seriously 
alarming  the  whites,  and  in  nowise  benefiting  the  Indians.  This  difficulty  was 
partly  obviated  last  fall  by  removing  the  Indians  from  the  town  site  of  Niobrara, 
where  there  was  no  timber,  to  Bazile  creek,  four  miles  distant,  where  there 
was  sufficient  timber  for  fuel.  Here  we  erected  log  buildings  for  agency  pur- 
poses, and  remained  during  the  winter.  I  have  since,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tioDs  from  Superintendent  Denman,  established  the  agency  at  what  is  known  as 
the  Breckenridge  timber,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  fifteen  Yniles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  river.  At  this  point  we  have  the  advantage  of  being 
on  government  land.  There  is  more  timber  here  than  on  any  place  upon  the 
proposed  reservation,  and  the  bottom  lands  in  the  vicinity  will  furnish  an  abund- 
ance of  hay  for  the  agency  stock.  Steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  provide 
at  least  50,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber  to  erect  a  warehouse,  agent's  office,  and 
dwelling  lor  the  interpreter,  and  200.000  feet  to  be  used  in  constructing  houses 
for  the  Indians,  The  buildings  now  in  use  for  agency  purposes  are  of  logs, 
roofed  with  poles  and  hay  covered  with  earth.  They  are  entirely  insufficient  to 
protect  the  government  property,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  erect  any  more  log 
buildings,  as  all  the  timber  on  the  proposed  reservation  is  needed  for  fael.  The 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  should  be  clearly  defined  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Until  this  is  done  and  permanent  agency  buildings  erected,  the  Indians  will 
continue  to  fear  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  here. 

The  failure  of  the  government  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  delegation  who  vis- 
ited Washington  last  winter,  or  to  indicate  what  would  be  done  for  them  here- 
after, has  had  a  bad  influence  upon  the  tribe,  deterring  many  from  making  active 
exertions  this  summer  to  help  themselves.  A  few  ai'e  willing  to  plant  and  com- 
mence making  farms  while  they  are  waiting  the  tardy  action  of  the  government. 
The  great  majority  of  the  tribe  are  not  inclined  to  give  their  attention  to  farming 
until  they  have  some  guarantee  by  treaty  or  otherwise  that  this  is  to  be  their 
home  and  the  home  of  their  children.  The  lands  they  cultivate  should  be  their 
homesteads,  and  inalienable.  This  would  open  up  to  them  a  new  existence,  an 
incentive  to  industry  heretofore  unknown.  They  would  soon  be  engaged  in  all 
the  employments  necessary  to  self-subsistence,  and  instead  of  being  a  burden 
upon  the  government  they  would  become  a  useful«  class  of  inhabitants.  They 
display  a  mechanical  skill  in  building  houses  and  repairing  wagons  and  agricul- 
tural implements  that  would  be  creditable  to  a  more  cultivatea  people.  A  i^iw 
of  them  have  visited  the  settlements  duiing  the  past  year,  enticed  there  by  prom- 
ises of  employment  and  liberal  wages ;  promises  which  I  fear  were  made  only  to 
be  broken,  as  the  Indians,  after  spending  a  week  in  the  white  settlements,  always 
return  to  the  agency  poorer  in  character  and  pecuniary  resources  than  when 
they  left.  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  in  relation  to  their  conduct  while  in 
the  settlements,  and,  with  the  exception  of  cutting  wood  for  their  camp  fires,  I 
do  not  learn,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  they  have  committed  any  depredations  upon 
the  property  of  white  men  worthy  of  note  here.  I  have  endeavored  since  the 
commencement  of  planting  season  to  furnish  employment  upon  the  reservation 
for  all  who  were  inclined  to  work.    We  have  planted  in  corn  195  acres,  in  pota- 
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toes  and  otber  garden  vegetables  five  acres.  Owing  to  the  constant  sacceflsion 
of  rains  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  we  were  unable  to  eet  more  groaud 
ploughed  in  time  for  planting.  I  shall  have  500  acres  ploughea  bj  the  close  of 
the  season  and  ready  for  seed  next  year.  Our  crops  are  looking  well  and  prom- 
ise an  abundant  yield.  Those  who  have  planted  are  highly  gratified  at  the  ruult 
of  their  labors.  It  is  the  first  time  the  Santees  have  been  successful  in  raising 
a  good  crop  since  they  left;  Minnesota.  Their  success  will  induce  them  to  uke 
a  more  active  interest  in  farming  next  season.  Having  been  so  long  without 
com,  much  of  their  present  crop  will  be  used  while  in  roasting  ears,  and  the 
whole  will  be  consumed  by  the  commencement  of  winter.  This  will  leave  thdn 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  government  for  provisions  and  clothing  until  thej 
can  raise  a  crop  next  year. 

The  scarcity  of  game  in  this  part  of  the  country  precludes  the  hope  of  ?nb- 
sistence  by  the  chase.  The  buffalo  west  of  tbe  Missouri  are  far  distant,  and 
they  cannot  reach  their  range  without  coming  in  contact  with  hostile  Indians, 
who  will  rep^ard  them  as  enemies.  If  they  cross  the  Missouri  and  go  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Dakota  river — ^their  old  hunting  grounds — the  people  of  Dakota  will 
object ;  hence  if  they  would  live  at  peace  with  their  own  race,  and  preserrc 
friendly  relations  with  the  whites,  they  must  remain  upon  their  reservation,  which 
they  will  cheerfully  do  if  assured  that  they  can  occupy  a  reservation  where  thej 
have  planted  this  year.  I  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  applica- 
tion be  made  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  that  will  enable  the  department 
to  make  the  following  expenditures  for  the  Santees  next  year : 

For  subsistence $65,000  00 

For  clothing  and  cooking  utensils 15, 000  00 

For  surveying  and  making  boundaries  of  reservation  in  Nebraska .  500  00 

For  erecting  agency  buildings * 20, 000  00 

For  ploughing  and  fencing  land 10, 000  00 

For  purchase  of  300  cows ^ 11,000  00 

For  pay  of  agent  and  employes,  including  Indian  labors 10, 000  00 

For  purchase  of  additional  agricultural  implements,  blacksmith 

t  ools  and  iron 2, 200  00 

For  purchase  of  two  span  of  work-horses  and  harness,  for  agency 

use 900  00 

For  purchase  of  50  single  harness  for  Indians,  ploughing  corn, 

&c.,  &c 900 

Making  a  sum  total  of 135, 500  00 

Which,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  may,  at  first  glance,  seem 
a  large  sum ;  but  any  one  who  will  examine  the  matter  carefaliy,  taking  iuto 
consideration  the  situation  of  the  Indians,  will  be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and 
economy  of  thd  expenditures. 

The  sum  of  $65,000  will  not  allow  more  than  12  cents  a  day  for  the  snh- 
sisteuce  of  each  Indian  upon  the  reservation. 

We  are  establishing  a  new  home  for  the  Indians ;  hence  the  necessitj  of 
agency  buildings,  and  for  ploughing  and  fencing  land,  also  for  catUe.  Thia  is  * 
good  stock  country,  and,  if  the  crops  should  fail,  the  increase  of  theJr  stock 
will  furnish  the  Indians  with  means  to  live.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asaarin^ 
the  department  that  if  the  sums  I  have  hereinbefore  mentioned  are  judicioitflj 
expended,  the  Santees,  after  next  year,  will  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  th« 
government  for  their  means  of  subsistence. 

The  annuity  goods  arrived  the  22d  of  July.  I  have  since  issued  the  teol 
cloth  and  summer  goods,  retaining  most  of  the  woollens,  blankets,  &c.,  until  wc 
commencement  of  cold  weather,  when  I  shall  make  another  issue ;  this  wts 
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entirety  Batisfactorj  to  the  Indians  and  in  accordance  with  their  wishes.  The 
horses  to  he  given  to  the  Indians  have  also  arrived,  and  will  he  issued  in  a  few 
days.  I  have  kept,  daring  the  past  year,  onlj  sach  numher  of  white  employes 
as  was  indispensahly  necessary;  have  employed  Indian  lahorers  in  doing  much 
of  the  work  ahont  the  agency.  There  has  heen  some  sickness,  hut  few  deaths, 
among  the  Santees  daring  the  past  year.  At  present,  under  the  skilful  care  of 
Dr.  Thomas,  the  health  of  the  Indians  is  generally  good. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  accomplished  by  my  employes  permit  me 
to  refer  to  my  monthly  reports.  Accompanying  this  please  find  the  report  of 
William  Bigham,  farmer,  and  Anthony  Gen*ick,  blacksmith,  at  this  agency.  I 
would  also  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  Rev.  J.  P. 
Williamson  and  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hiuman,  missionaries,  respectively,  on  educa- 
tion and  religion  among  the  Santees. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  STONE, 
United  States  Indian^Agent, 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylob, 

Commitnoner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  86. 


St.  John's  Mission,  Santbb  Aorncy,  Nebraska, 

August  15,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
the  statistical  report  of  the  schools  in  connection  with  St.  John's  mission  to  the 
Dacotah  Indians.  I  also  respectfully  report  that  the  schools  have  been  kept 
open  daring  the  past  school  year,  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  attendance, 
as  shown  by  our  rolls,  has  been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  mission. 
The  whole  number  of  names  on  our  rolls  is  221,  and  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance during  the  winter  months  is  17^:  During  the  spring  the  attendance  was 
somewhat  less,  owing  to  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads.  We  teach  the 
children  first  to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  and  then,  when  they  have 
accomplished  that,  they  are  advanced  to  the  English  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  term  we  had  30  children  who  could  not  read 
their  own  language  ;  at  the  end  of  the  term  all  but  three  had  been  advanced  to 
higher  classes.  Of  our  young  men  and  girls  40  have  made  commendable 
progress  in  English,  and  many  of  the  younger  pupils  are  not  far  behind. 
Besides  reading  and  writing  we  also  teach  arithmetic  and  geography  and  music. 
We  have  been  very  much  hindered  in  our  work  bv  our  uncomfortable  and  too 
small  accommodations  ;  but  we  hope,  with  a  new  building  and  permanent  loca- 
tion for  the  Indians,  to  greatly  improve  the  schooU  and  to  make  it  speedily  all 
we  wish  it  to  be. 

Last  winter,  besides  myself,  two  American  and  four  Dacotah  (Indians)  teachers 
were  employed.  I  have  just  added  to  our  force  three  more  English  teachers, 
and  I  hope  to  be  enabled  also  to  add  three  more  Dacotahs. 

Remembering,  sir,  with  gratitude  your  many  kind  favors  to  us  and  our  work, 
I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  D.  HINMAN, 

Missionary  to  Dacotahs, 

Major  J.  M.  Stonb, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
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No.  87. 
Report  of  the  Dacotah  mUnon^  supported  hy  the  A,  B,  C.  F,  M, 

Niobrara,  Nebmska,  August  12, 1867. 

This  mission  consists  of  Rev.  T.  S.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  Rer.  S.  R.  Riggs, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson,  and  Edward  R.  Pond,  teacher.  J.  P.  Williamson  and 
E.  R.  Pond,  with  their  families,  reside  at  the  Santee  agency.  The  other  two 
missionaries,  after  having  lived  30  years  in  their  midst,  and  brought  up  their 
children  among  the  wildest  of  these  Indians,  do  not  now  reside  with  them,  but 
arc  constantly  engaged  in  labors  in  their  behalf,  and  visit  them  and  other  tribes 
as  they  are  able. 

Educatioj^  has  not  made  the  advance  that  we  desired  this  year.  We  canoot 
teach  without  suitable  school-houses,  and  these  we  cannot  expect  to  have  nntii 
the  Indians  are  permanently  located.  One  year  ago  we  organized  five  common 
schools,  to  be  taught  by  and  supported  by  the  Indians  themselves.  They  did 
not  prove  a  success.  TKe  teachers  having  no  school-rooms  but  the  tents  tbej 
live  in,  and  receiving  poor  pay,  soon  grew  weary,  and  all  but  one  gave  up  their 
schools. 

We  still  hope  the  Indians  may  one  day  support  their  common  schools.  Late 
in  the  fall  we  succeeded  in  completing  a  temporary  log  school-house,  where  tbe 
mission  school  has  been  tajight  by  E.  R.  Pond  and  J.  P.  Williamson.  This  we 
have  endeavored  to  make  a  high  school.  We  received  only  a  limited  number 
of  pupils,  requiring  them  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  their  own  language  before 
being  admitted.  This  school  has  been  taught  32  weeks.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  is  90.  The  branches  taught  were  the  study  of  the  English  laagoage, 
geography,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  composition,  and  music. 

As  teachers  of  Christianity,  we  have  held  two  services  every  Sabbath  and 
one  on  Thursday,  besides  various  other  irregular  meetings.  These  meetings 
have  been  well  attended,  and  nominally  a  large  part  of  these  Indians  are 
Christians;  numbers,  however,  are  not, 'and  many  of  those  who  are  do  not  lire 
the  exemplary  lives  set  forth  by  our  pure  master  Christ  Jesus.  And  we  deplore 
the  fact  that  crime  is  on  the  incresise  in  this  tribe.  We  most  earnestly  desiie 
that  our  government  shall  speedily  take  measures  for  its  suppression,  not  odIj 
crimes  committed  against  the  whites,  but  those  committed  between  themselves. 
Unless  this  is  done  there  is  no  hope  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians.  It  \s 
not  the  missionary's  place  to  institute  a  court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
criminals.  The  Indians  themselves  know  nothing  about  law,  are  incompetent 
to  organize  a  court,  and  never  will  do  It.  It  is  tne  plain  duty  of  oar  govern- 
ment to  make  law  for  them,  and  see  that  it  is  enforced.  When  this  is  done, 
and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  for  the  elevation  of  these  children  of  the  wilder- 
ness in  morals  and  refinement. 

With  thanks  for  your  cooperation,  I  am,  &;c., 

JOHN  P.WILLIAMSON. 

Major  J.  M.  Stone, 

United  /States  In  dian Agent. 


No.  88. 


Omaha  Indian  Agency,  My  1, 1867. 
Sir  :  I  tiave  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fisciil  year  endiog 
June  30,  1867. 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  honorable  Commissioner,  of  date  April  19. 
1867,  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  oflfice  May  1,  1867.     The  a«ncy  pro- 
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perty,  the  hoiue,  farm-house»  barn,  and  fence,  as  well  as  nearly  all  tlie  fences  on 
the  reservation,  were  in  a  shamefully  neglected  condition,  the  fences  being  broken 
down  and  almost  worthless,  and  I  found  myself  without  the  means  to  repair 
them.  I  at  once  started  all  the  ploughs  1  could  procure,  employing  Indians 
generally,  and  had  some  400  acres  broken  by  the  Ist  of  June.  I  purchased 
seeds,  patched  up  the  fences  as  well  as  I  could,  and  put  in  the  crops.  The  late- 
ness of  my  arrival,  the  extreme  backwardness  of  the  season,  the  bad  condition 
of  the  fences,  the  scarcity  of  farming  implements,  and,*above  all,  the  total  absence 
of  anything  like  money,  is  the  catalogue  of  disadvantages  under  which  I  have 
labored ;  and  yet,  considering  all  these  things,  the  crops  look  much  better  than 
could  have  been  expected.  1  cannot  at  this  early  day  attempt  any  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  produce  which  may  be  raised  this  year,  nor  the  value  thereof. 
While  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  I  cannot  forbear  to  urge  upon  the  depart- 
ment the  necessity  of  early  action  in  the  apportionment  of  lands  to  th^se  Indians. 
The  labor  of  dividing  the  lands  alone  will  occupy  some  mouths,  and  when  the 
fencing,  breaking,  and  improving  generally  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  work  must  begin  at  once  in  order  to  prepare  for  operations  next  spring. 

The  mill,  although  very  much  in  need  of  repairs,  has  done  all  the  grinding 
and  sawing  for  the  tribe.  Since  my  arrival  there  has  been  ground  of  wheat  and 
corn  1,436  bushels,  the  value  of  which,  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  is  $287  20 ;  and 
12,750  feet  of  lumber  has  been  sawed,  the  value  of  which,  at  $15  per  1,000,  is 
$191  25.  The  blacksmith  shop  has  been  doing  all  the  work  required  in  that 
department  for  the  tribe.  This  work,  comprising  the  shoeing  of  horses,  repairs 
of  wagons,  ploughs,  repairs  on  the  mill,  and  miscellaneous  work  for  the  Indians, 
is  estimated  since  the  1st  May  at  3247.  I  cannot  yet,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
speak  of  the  progress  of  the  mission  school,  as  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  and  inspecting  it,  and  can  only  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of 
the  superintendent.  The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good,  and  in  their 
conduct  they  have  been  quiet  and  orderly. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  preserve  the  agency  property  here,  and  I  hope 
the  next  annual  report  will  make  a  better  exhibit  of  its  general  condition  than 
the  present. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  CALLAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Colonel  H.  B.  Dknman, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


No.  89. 


Omaha  Mission,  Juli/  1,  1867. 

Dbar  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  department  1  send  you 
my  second  annual  report. 

The  year  just  passed  has  not  been  an  eventful  one  with  us,  but  one  of  quiet, 
such  as  gives  not  many  incidents  to  report. 

The  school  has  been  crowded,  the  average  number  in  attendance  during  the 
year  being  62.  All  have  studied  reading  as  follows :  fifth  reader,  6 ;  third 
reader,  9;  intermediate  third  reader,  11;  first  reader,  8;  primer,  16;  in 
alphabet,  12. 

There  are  at  present  in  mental  arithmetic,  18 ;  written  arithmetic,  6 ;  primary 
geography,  19 ;  50  write  either  on  slates  or  with  copy  books. 

The  members  of  the  mission  family  are  S.  O.  Lece,  superintendent ;  Isaac 
Black,  farmer;  (Mr.  Black  left  April  1;)  Miss  Mary  Bower,  teacher;  Miss 
Joanna  Meills,  who  has  the  care  of  the  girls  out  of  school ;  Mrs.  Black,  who 
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Las  bad  the  care  of  tbe  kitcben,  dining-room,  &c.,'m  which  she  has  been  assisted 
by  Mary  and  Josephine  Fontenelle,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  time  by  Mn. 
Jane  Dalton.     Mrs.  Lece  has  tbe  care  of  tbe  boys'  clothes. 

On  tbe  farm  we  have  employed  several  of  tbe  boys  formerly  connected  with 
tbe  school,  but  who  have  since  served  in  the  army  with  credit ;  Richard  Rofh, 
Charles  Morgan,  and  others,  for  short  periods. 

We  are  now  reducing  tbe  number  of  scholars  down  to  the  number  origiDiilj 
provided  for,  50,  as  we  find  that  the  larger  number  crowded  the  house  toomoeh 
for  comfort  or  convenience. 

Tbe  school  is,  as  you  know,  under  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  ol 
Foreign  Missions,  and  is  supported  in  part  by  that  body  and  in  part  by  tbe 
Omaha  funds  paid  by  the  United  States. 

Tbe  theory  is  that  the  board  should  contribute  one-fourth  of  the  expense,  but 
practically  it  contributes  much  more  than  that. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  see  among  the  Omahas,  from  year  to  year,  to 
increase  of  interest  in  tbe  education  of  their  sons.  We  cannot  as  yet  see  as 
much  interest  in  tbe  education  of  ^rls.  # 

We  have  been  forced  to  refuse,  in  quite  a  large  number  of  instances,  to  recere 
any  more  boys ;  indeed  I  think  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  doable  tbe 
number  of  boys  in  the  school. 

Tbe  boys  assist  in  a  variety  of  out-door  employment,  and  the  girls,  who  are 
large  enough,  assist  in  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  in  the  care  of  the  sleeping 
rooms,  balls,  &c ,  and  in  sewing.  One  difficulty  is  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  children  are  small.  To  remedy  this  we  propose  to  take  none  hereafter  of 
less  than  nine  years,  or  thereabouts. 

On  tbe  whole,  though  there  are  many  discouragements,  we  have  reason  to 
rejoice  that  we  see  something  of  progress  every  year,  and  something  to  encoorage 
us  to  labor  on. 

Yours,  truly, 

S.  ORLANDO  LECE, 

SttperintendeiU, 

Major  W.  P.  Oallan, 

United  States  Indian  Agent  for  the  Omahas. 

P.  S. — Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  and  be  will 
take  charge  at  once.  We  shall  thus  once  more  have  a  clergyman  with  us.  We 
have  been  now  more  than  a  year  without  one. 


No.  90. 
WiiNNBBAOO,  Nebraska,  July  5, 1867. 

■Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  1  hare 
the  honor  to  transmit  this  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867. 

Since  my  last  report  I  am  happy  to  say  there  has  been  a  great  improvemoit 
in  tbe  condition  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  under  my  charge ;  at  this  time  tbej 
were  suffering  from  tbe  effects  of  the  exposure  and  privations  of  the  three  pre- 
vious  years.  There  is  at  present  but  very  little  sickness  among  the  tribe,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  has  been  small  compared  with  tbe  previous  year.  We 
have  now  a  physician,  who  is  doing  what  he  can  to  raise  the  feeble  to  healtb 
and  strength  ;  the  few  cases  now  on  hand  are  mostly  scrofula  of  long  standing, 
and  bad  we  a  hospital  where  tliese  cases  could  receive  proper  treatment  and  csie. 
I  think  most  of  them  might  recover,  but  as  they  are  situated  there  is  little  hope 
of  their  recovering. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  moved  the  Winnebago  Indians  on  to  their 
reservation.    At  that  time  there  was  a  breaking  of  some  three  hundred  (300) 
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acres,  which  was  the  only  work  of  human  hands  to  he  seen  on  the  reserve. 
Since  that  time  I  have  broken  two  hundred  (200)  more  adjoining,  making  a  fi  Id 
of  five  hundred  (500)  acres,  of  which  two-thirds  is  planted  with  com  and  the 
remainder  sowed  with  wheat,  which  will,  I  think,  compare  favorably  with  that 
amount  of  grain  anywhere  in  the  State.  It  is  fenced  with  a  good  post  and 
board  fence  five  slats  high,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  this  field  is  admired 
and  praised  by  almost  every  passer-by.  We  have  another  field  containing  some 
five  hundred  (500)  acres  fenced,  about  three  hundred  (300)  acres  of  which  is  bro- 
ken and  sowed  with  wheat  Besides  these  fields  the  Indians  have  several  small 
ones  scattered  here  and  there  over  an  area  miles  in  ext-ent,  which  are  fenced  and 
planted  with  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  s*|uashes,  turnips,  &c.,  which  promise  an 
abundant  harvest. 

I  have  built  during  the  year  an  agency  house  28  by  30  feet,  two  stories  high, 
with  an  L  22  by  26  feet,  and  one  story  high  ;  a  storehouse  for  farming  tools  and 
the  issue  of  rations,  16  by  80  feet;  a  building  16  by  44,  coutaiuiDg  a  council 
rooip,  16  by  18;  an  office,  10  by  16,  and  a  storeroom  for  annuity  goods,  16  by 
16;  a  carpenter's  shop,  16  by  30  ;  a  barn,  30  by  32;  and  an  interpreter's  house 
18  by  24  feet ;  also,  a  number  of  rough  but  comfortable  board  dwellings  for 
Indians.  As  the  Winnebagoes  desire  to  become  civilized,  they  are  pleased  with 
the  improvements  that  are  being  made.  As  I  pass  over  the  reservation  I  am 
surprised  to  find  the  amount  of  timber  and  quantity  of  tillable  land  that  there 
is  on  it.  I  think  it  capable  of  being  made  what  it  has  been  said  by  some  to  be, 
"  a  model  reserve." 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  Winnebagoes  is  remunerative  employment. 
If  they  can  get  work  that  pays  they  will  stay  at  home  and  work;  if  not,  many 
of  them  will  leave  the  reserve  on  a  visit,  or  in  search  of  work.  There  are  at 
present  numbers  of  them  working  for  the  farmers  along  the  river. 

We  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  broken  to  furnish  them  with  all  the 
employment  they  need,  for  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  available  muscle  power  in 
the  tribe  which  should  be  turned  to  account. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  he  (the 
Commissioner)  says  that  arrangements  "are  on  foot  to  provide  them  (the 
Winnebagoes)  with  the  facilities  of  education,  of  which  they  will  gladly  avail 
themselves,  and  the  best  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
tribe.''  I  Was  struck  with  the  expression  "on  foot"  in  this  connection.  As  the 
Winnebagoes  are  aware  of  the  speed  of  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  they  can- 
not understand  why  these  facilities  of  education  which  they  so  much  desire,  and 
on  which  they  feel  the  future  prosperity  of  the  tribe  depends,  should  come  to 
them  "  (in  foot."  "  They  have  waited  long — are  waiting  still."  I  hope  and 
trust  that  their  expectations  will  soon  be  satisfied  by  the  welcome  news  that 
they  are  at  once  to  have  schools  established  among  them,  so  that  the  hopes 
expressed  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  tribe  may  be  realized. 

I  sometimes  hear  reports  that  the  Winnebagoes  living  off  from  the  reserve  are 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  and  making  trouble ;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  there  has  been  but  very  little  whiskey-drinking  on  the  reservation  during 
the  past  year,  less  even  than  the  previous  year. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  Indian  does  not  appreciate  kindness,  but  must  be 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron;  but  I  believe  he  is  very  much  like  the  white  man  in 
this  respect.  If  you  treat  him  like  a  dog  he  will  bite  if  an  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented. If  you  rob  him  he  will  rob  you  in  return.  If  you  withhold  from  him 
bis  dues  he  will  lay  his  hands  on  them  if  he  can ;  but  if  you  take  him  by  the 
band  and  encourage  him  to  "  come  up  higher,"  he  will  follow  you. 

The  Winnebagoes  are  desirous  of  having  their  lands  allotted  to  them,  so  that 
they  can  make  improvements  on  it,  and  feel  that  they  are  doing  it  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  I  think  it  would  tend  to  raise  them  very  much  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  to  have  it  allotted  to  them.  Game  is  so  scarce  here  that  they 
cannot  depend  upon  the  chase  for  their  living,  and  I  believe  they  ^rAfS^I^ 
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little  assistance  from  the  government,  support  themselves  from  their  kodi. 
Another  year's  residence  among  them  has  strengthened  me  in  the  belief  that  the 
Winnebagoes  are  one  of  the  best  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  countrj,  and,  with 
proper  treatment,  will  soon  become  a  prosperous  and  happy  people. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  MATHEWSOX. 

United  States  ladioM  Agent. 
Colonel  H.  B.  Dbnman, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  91. 
Washington,  D.  0.,  November  19, 1867. 

Sir  :  When,  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1863,  the 
Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians  were  removed  to  a  new  reservation  on  the  Misdoori 
river,  a  portion  of  the  tribe,  wearied  by  incessant  removals,  chose  to  remain  to 
Minnesota,  claiming  a  right  so  to  do  under  the  treaty  of  1859. 

By  the  terms  of  that  treaty  they  wer^  entitled  to  allotments  of  land  in  mt- 
eralty,  and  permanent  homes  in  Minnesota. 

The  department  has  already  recognized  the  justice  of  this  claim  and  has  made 
provision  to  secure  to  them  the  quiet  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their  allotted 
lands.  * 

They  further  claim  that  while  by  the  treaty  of  1859  they  obtained  a  veited 
right  in  their  lands,  and  a  right  to  permanent  homes  by  remaining  upon  tbdr 
lands  and  declining  to  remove  with  the  tribe  they  forfeited  no  right  tod 
lost  no  privilege  acquired  by  them  under  any  former  treaty  made  by  the  United 
States  with  the  Winnebago  Indians,  and  that  the  act  of  Congress  under  which 
these  Indians  were  removed  in  1863  was  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1859. 
They  therefore  respectfully  ask  of  your  department  that  under  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1859  their  allotments  of  land  be  secured  to  them  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  title. 

Second.  That  under  the  second  article  of  the  said  treaty,  th*ir  distribatin 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  Winnebago  trust  lands  be  paid  to  them. 

Third.  That  their  distributive  share  of  all  moneys  due  them  under  any  and 
all  former  treaties,  whether  growing  out  of  annuities  or  any  other  matter*  be 
paid  to  them. 

Fourth.  Inasmuch  as  their  people  are  now  civilized,  and  in  so  far  have  acoom- 
plished  the  purpose  of  their  treaty  of  1859,  they  ask,  that  all  payments  to  be 
made  them  in  Indian  goods  and  provisions  be  commuted  into  a  payment  in 
money.  : 

Second.  That  in  lieu  of  certificates  patents  be  issued  to  them  for  their  land^ 

Third.  That  their  share  of  the  funds  of  the  tribe  be  capitalized  and  paid  to 
them  now  in  bulk,  and  not  by  instalments. 

Fourth.  That  these  things  being  done,  their  peculiar  relations  as  Indians  witH 
the  government  of  the  United  States  be  dissolved,  and  that  they  be  left  to  merge 
themselves  in  the  community  where  they  have  cast  their  lot. 

In  so  far  as  their  request  can  be  acted  upon  and  granted  by  your  department, 
they  respectfully  request  that  you  will  give  them  your  favorable  consideration; 
and  in  so  far  as  it  may  require  congressional  legislation  to  carry  these  petitions 
into  effect,  they  respectfully  request  that  you  will  favorably  recommend  the 
matter  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  BEVEJRIDGE, 
Attorney  fw  Bapiist  Lassahur  and  otken. 

Hon.  Chas.  E.  Mix, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  ^  ^ 
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No.  92. 

Uppbr  Platte  Agency, 
North  Platte,  July  1,  1867. 

Sir  :  On  the  18th  of  last  September  I  relieved  Mr.  Jarrott,  and  aBSumed  the 
duties  of  my  office.  * 

In  the  month  of  June,  1866,  a  commission,  consisting  of  Colonel  E.  B.  Tay- 
lor, General  Maynadier,  Colonel  McLaren,  and  Mr.  Wistar,  visited  Fort  Laramie, 
and  made  a  treaty  with  a  portion  of  the  Brule  and  Ogallalla  Sioux,  signed  by 
Spotted  Tail  and  other  chiefs,  on  the  part  of  the  Brul^,  and  Big  Month  and 
others  for  the  Ogallallas,  by  which  they  agreed  to  be  and  remain  at  peace  on 
certain  treaty  stipulations,  after  which  Spotted  Tail  and  his  people  went  on  the 
Republican  river,  and  remained  there,  subsisting  on  game,  during  the  winter. 

Big  Mouth,  with  his  people,  (or  a  portion  of  them,)  moved  on  to  Horse  creek, 
at  the  time  I  assumed  the  auties  of  my  office. 

I  found  373  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  being  stragglers  ;  old  men 
and  women,  children  and  half-breed  children,  in  a  destitute  and  starving  condition. 

Shortly  after  an  order  was  issued  by  the  War  Department,  in  which  the  post 
commissary  issued  rations  to  these  Indians,  and  Big  Mouth  and  his  people 
returned  to  the  fort,  making  in  all  606  persons,  where  they  remained  ana  Were 
subsisted  during  the  winter,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  they  have 
been  peaceful,  and  have  observed  and  kept  the  treaty  made. 

The  commission  of  June  last,  understanding  that  the  Cheyennes  desired  to 
treat,  left  with  the  agent  a  treaty  similar  to  the  one  made  with  the  Brul^  and 
Ogallalla  Sioux,  for  them  to  sign. 

On  the  11th  October,  1866,  a  portion  of  the  Cheyennes  came  to  the  fort,  and 
the  treaty  was  signed  by  Dull  Knife,  White  Clay,  Red  Arm,  Gray  Head,  Tur- 
key Leg,  Spotted  Wolf,  and  others,  being  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  tribe. 

I  distributed  to  them  the  goods  and  presents  left  at  the  agency  for  that 
purpose. 

They  left  the  fort  and  went  down  on  the  Republican  river,  as  they  said,  to 
hunt. 

I  since  learned  that  they  did  not  keep  the  treaty,  but  are  now  hostile. 

During  the'  spring  another  commission,  composed  of  General  Sully,  General 
Sanborn  and  others,  visited  the  Indians,  and  have  directed  all  who  desire  to 
remain  at  peace  to  assemble  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  river,  near  Fort 
McPherson,  where  they  have  recommended  that  they  be  subsisted  during  the 
present  difficulties.  Spotted  Tail,  with  his  band,  nnmberiog  1,020,  are  now 
here.  Big  Mouth,  with  his  band,  or  the  greater  portion,  is  now  on  his  way 
down,  and  I  am  informea  that,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  and  agreement 
made  with  the  commission  at  Fort  Laramie,  a  large  number  of  the  Brul^  and 
Ogallalla  Sioux,  consisting  of  Red  Drops,  Th(3  Man  Afraid  of  his  Horse, 
Dog  Hanks,  and  other  prominent  chiefs*  bands,  are  now  on  their  way  to  the 
eame  locality,  from  the  Powder  river  country,  where  they  have  been  the  past 
winter  engaged  in  hostilities. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  proper  inducement  and  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  these  Indians  would  settle  on  reservations,  and^ 
would  in  a  comparatively  short  time  become  seif-sustuning,  or  as  much  so  aa^ 
other  Indians  who  have  heretofore  been  placed  on  reservations. 

I  have  made  all  possible  efforts  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Indians  belong- 
ing to  this  agency  who  are  hostile,  but  am  unable  now  to  state  with  certainty 
the  number.  The  probable  estimate  made  by  the  superintendent  in  his  last 
annual  report  is  as  nearly  correct  as  any  that  can  be  made. 

The  depredations,  murders,  and  massacres  that  have  been  committed  on  the- 
plains  for  the  past  year,  by  the  hostile  Indians,  have  been  the  subject  of  inves- 
I_Yol.  ii- 19 
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tigation  and  report  both  by  civil  and  military  commiesions,  and  I  respectfollj 
refer  to  their  reports,  as  they  will  furnish  all  the  information  relating  thereto 
much  more  accurately  than  I  can  possibly  give  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  T.  PATRICK,  Agent. 
Colonel  H.  B.  Denman, 

Superintetf-dfnt  Indian  Affairs,  Omahat  Nebraska, 


CENTRAL    SDPERINTENDENCY. 
No.  93. 

Offick  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 
Atchuon,  Kansas,  November  14, 1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  department  I  have  the  honor 
herewith  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  Indian  affiiin 
within  the  central  superintendency. 

The  delay  in  the  rendition  of  this  report  was  occasioned  by  my  absence  at 
Medicine  Lodge  creek,  attending  the  council  recently  held  by  Uie  Indian  peace 
commission  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Arkansas  agency. 

The  tribes  composing  the  central  superintendency,  with  the  agents  having 
charge  of  them,  are  as  follows  :  Delawares  and  Wyandotts,  Agent  Pratt ;  Pot- 
tawatomies.  Agent  Palmer;  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi,  Chippewas  and 
Christians,  Agent  Wiley ;  Miamies  and  confederated  bands  of  Kaskaskias  and 
Peorias,  Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  Agent  Colton ;  Shawnees,  Agent  Taylor ; 
Kansas,  or  Kaws,  Agent  Stover ;  Kickapoos,  Agent  Adams  ;  Ottawas,  Special 
Agent  Wiley ;  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  Agent  Leavenworth ;  Cheyennes,  Arapa- 
hoes,  and  Apaches,  Agent  Wynkoop  ;  Osages,  Quapaws,  Senecas,  Shawnees, 
and  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  Agent  G.  C.  Snow. 

In  accordance  with  the  Delaware  ti'eaty  of  July  4,  1866,  and  under  instrue- 
tions  from  the  department,  Agent  Pratt,  H.  S.  Buckley,  and  myself,  appraised 
the  improvements  on  the  lands  of  the  Delaware  Indians  in  July  last.  We 
visited  every  improvement  on  their  diminished  reserve,  beginning  near  Wyan- 
dott  and  ending  near  Lawrence,  and  after  a  patient  and  thorough  inspection  wf 
valued  their  improvements  and  submitted  the  result  of  our  labors  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company,  who  purchased  their  diminished  res- 
ervation, have  pnid  for  the  same,  together  with  the  improvements  thereon.  A 
delegation  of  these  Indians  have  just  returned  from  the  Cherokee  coontrr, 
whither  they  had  gone  some  two  months  since  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  their 
new  homes.  They  represent  the  country  as  being  of  the  best  quality,  and  sav 
they  prefer  it  to  their  old  reserve  in  Kansas.  The  department  having  made  ail 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  removal,  they  are  now  getting  ready  to  go, 
their  object  being  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  provide  shelter 
for  their  families  and  prepare  the  soil  for  the  spring  planting. 

On  my  visit  to  the  cabins  of  these  Indians,  while  making  the  appraisement  of 
improvements,  I  found  a  good  many  very  poor  families  who  have  no  stock  of 
any  kind  nor  wagons,  and  will  not  be  able  to  move  themselves  to  their  d«v 
homes.  If  the  proceeds  of  their  allotments  and  improvements  are  used  for  tit- 
purpose  of  moving  them,  they  will  lack  the  means  to  enable  them  to  bniW 
houses  and  break  and  fence  farms  upon  their  arrival  in  the  Cherokee  eoontir. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  this  class  of  needy  Delawares,  to  the  t^ 
that  something  may  be  done  to  relieve  their  wants  and  necessities. 

The  affairs  of  the  Wyandotts  still  remain  in  a  very  unsettled  condttioQ.    It 
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is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  treaty  made  by  the  government  with  these  Indians 
last  winter  is  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  at  its  next  session,  the  con- 
dition of  these  Indians  will  be  much  improved  thereby. 

There  has  nothing  of  special  interest  transpired  among  the  Kickapoos  since 
my  last  annual  report,  except  the  return  of  No-ka-wah,  who  was  head  chief  of 
the  Kickapoos  up  to  1862»  and  who  at  that  time,  together  with  about  100 
of  his  tribe,  left  the  reservation  in  Kansas  because  he  felt  aggrieved  at  the 
making  of  the  treaty  of  1862,  since  which  time  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  south- 
ern Kickapoos,  who  live  on  Red  river,  on  the  northern  confines  of  Texas,  where 
he  got  into  trouble  with  the  Texans  and  had  to  remove  to  old  Mexico,  where  he 
and  bis  people  have  lived  in  a  very  unsettled  condition. 

Since  his  return,  with  about  40  others,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  made  by 
the  government  with  his  tribe  last  winter  have  been  fully  explained  to  him. 
He  has  manifested  no  hostility  to  the  treaty,  and  advises  his  people  to  sell  out 
and  remove  to  the  Indian  country,  for,  he  says,  experience  has  taught  him  that 
the  Indians  will  live  much  more  happily  when  separated  from  the  white  man. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Ottawas,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  them  their  annui- 
ties, I  found  them  in  great  trouble  and  perplexity  on  account  of  the  questionable 
condition  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

According  to  their  treaty  of  1862  the  Ottawas  were  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  the  24th  day  of  June*,  last,  and  according  to  a  treaty  made  by 
them  with  the  United  States  last  winter,  which  is  now  pending  before  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  the  time  for  becoming  citizens  has  been  extended ;  hence 
they  are  in  doubt  whether  they  are  citizens  or  not.  They  have  been  selling 
some  of  their  head-rights  to  whites,  promising  to  make  warrantee  deeds  when 
they  become  citizens.  These  whites  are  now  pressing  for  the  deeds,  but  if  the 
treaty  made  by  them  last  winter  is  ratified  by  the  next  Congress  they  are  still 
Indians,  and  not  citizens,  and  consequently  cannot  give  warrantee  deeds. 

On  the  27th  of  July  last  I  urged  upon  the  department  the  importance  of 
appointing  some  suitable  person  to  receive  the  proof  of  improvements  and  the 
fi.nal  payments  due  upon  the  Ottawa  trust  lands,  as  required  by  the  ninth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  June  24,  1862,  with  the  Ottawas.  I  am  still  of  opinion  this 
should  be  done  at  an  early  day. 

The  Pottawatomies  have  been  very  successful  in  their  agricultural  operations 
during  the  past  year.  The  school  continues  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Many 
of  these  Indians  have  made  application  for  citizenship,  and  want  their  patents 
and  share  of  the  national  money  as  per  treaty^ of  15th  November,  1861.  I 
recommend  that  the  necessary  legislation  may  be  had  by  the  next  Congress  to 
set  apart  from  the  national  funds  of  the  Pottawatomies  the  pro  rata  share  for 
the  parties  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  to  enable  them  to  make  improvements, 
purchase  stock  and  agricultural  implements.  Many  complaints  have  been  made 
by  these  Indians  that  they  are  invariably  unsuccessful  when  they  make  appli- 
cation to  the  courts  of  the  State  for  redress  of  grievances.  In  most  cases  the 
court  refuses  to  entertain  their  petition  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  I  recommend 
that  the  proper  jurisdiction  be  conferred  upon  some  court  in  the  State  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  all  cases  in  which  the  Indian  is  an  interested  party,  whether 
the  cause  of  complaint  arises  within  the  bounds  of  a  reserve  or  not. 

The  Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws  have  sold  their  lands 
known  as  the  *'  Ten  Section  reserve,"  at  an  average  of  four  dollars  per  acre,  to 
actual  settlers  ;  all  good,  industrious  men,  who  are  living  upon  and  improving 
their  farms  in  good  faith.  The  final  payments  for  these  lands  were  made  to  me 
in'person  in  May  last,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons,  who  asked  an  exten- 
sion of  the  payments  until  next  December,  a  detailed  report  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  present  for  the  information  of  the  department  on  the  29th  of  June  last. 

These  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Miamies,  have  raised  small  crops  of  corn  and 
nothing  else,  because  they  are  in  expectation  of  speedily  removing  to  the  Indian 
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country  south  of  Kansas,  and  appear  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  ddtiyalion 
of  their  farms.  Like  most  of  the  other  tribes  in  Elansas  they  are  exceedinglj 
anxious  to  have  their  treaty  ratified — ^which  is  now  pending  before  the  United 
States  Senate — and  remove  to  their  new  homes  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians  have  done  very  little  this  jest  in  the  waj  of 
farming,  having  raised  only  a  small  crop  of  com  and  potatoes.  Thej  went 
twice  into  the  buffalo  region  in  pursuit  of  game,  but  each  time  returned  qqbqc- 
cessful,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  a  portion  of  the  Oheyenne  tribe  of  Indians, 
who  stole  44  of  their  horses  and  drove  the  Indians  back  to  their  resenre. 

While  the  delegates  from  the  tribe  were  in  Washington  making  a  treaty  for 
the  sale  of  their  reserve,  a  large  number  of  white  men  settled  on  their  lands, 
believing  that  they  would  soon  be  in  the  market  at  government  lates,  but  learn- 
ing  that  their  treaty  was  not  ratified  they  abandoned  the  lands.  These  Indians 
are  in  great  destitution  and  will  hardly  be  able  to  live  through  the  winter  and 
spring  without  some  assistance  from  the  government.  Something  should  be 
done  to  relieve  their  wants  this  winter. 

The  Indians  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  agency,  comprising  the  Gbejennea, 
Arapahoes,  and  Apaches,  have  been  in  a  very  unsettled  condition  since  tie 
unfortunate  visit  of  Genei*al  Hancock  to  their  village,  in  April  list,  and  the 
destruction,  by  his  command,  of  some  300  lodges  belonging  to  the  Ghejennes 
and  Sioux. 

Shortly  after  I  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  in  1865, 1  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  as  one 
of  seven  commissioners,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Kiowas  and  Goniaoches 
and  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Apaches.  These  Indians  had  been  at  vai 
with  the  whites  since  the  "  Sand  Greek  massacre."  A  treaty  of  peace  and  amitj 
was  then  made  with  these  Indians,  and  since  that  time  the  efforts  of  the  agents 
immediately  in  charge  of  them,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
department,  have  been  exerted  to  induce  these  Indians  to  observe  thek  treaty 
pledges.  The  visit  of  General  Hancock  and  his  troops  rendered  ineffectual  all 
our  efforts  and  provoked  a  part  of  the  Cheyennes  and  other  Indians  to  acts  of 
hostility.  A  searching  investigation  of  this  question  has  elicited  the  fact  that, 
since  the  treaty  of  I860  with  the  five  tribes  named,  up  to  April  last,  then 
has  been  a  smaller  amount  of  crime  committed  by  them  than  by  an  equal  nvun- 
her  of  civilized  people  in  the  States  in  the  same  period  of  time.  I  believe  tbat 
if* the  military  had  left  these  Indians  to  the  management  of  the  Indian  bnreaa 
and  its  officers,  none  of  the  depredations  would  have  occurred  which  have  beea 
committed  since  the  destruction  of  their  villages. 

Investigations  had  before  the  honorable  Indian  peace  commission,  at  tbe 
grand  council  held  with  these  Indians  on  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  disclosed  ik 
fact  that  the  Arapahoes,  Apaches,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Cheyennes,  har« 
been  peaceably  disposed  since  the  treaty  of  1865,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the 
treaty  recently  made  by  the  Indian  peace  commission  with  all  the  tribes  of  tBu 
agency  will  be  faithfully  observed  by  them. 

While  it  has  been  asserted,  and  I  make  no  doubt  honestly  believed  by  some. 
that  the  Kiowas  have  been  connected  with  the  Cheyennes  in  many  of  thef« 
depredations,  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  satisfies  me  that  as  a  nation  or 
as  al)and  they  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  late  war.  That  some 
few  reckless,  irresponsible  young  men  of  that  tribe  may  have  been  on  the  war 
path  with  the  hostile  Indians,  I  do  not  deny,  but  as  a  nation  or  as  a  band  tb<7 
have  opposed  the  war  from  the  beginning,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  i^f 
Comanches.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  raid  into  Texas,  these  Indiatf 
have  been,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  faithful  to  their  treaty  pledges  of  1865,  «»1 
when  they  were  given  to  understand  by  the  department  that  these  raids  wer? 
considered  as  a  violation  of  their  treaty  and  that  no  annuity  goods  would  b^ 
given  them  until  they  delivered  up  to  their  agents,  without  ransom,  all  whia 
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captiveB  in  their  possession,  and  promised  to  desist  from  such  practices,  they  at 
ouce  delivered  up  their  captives  and  abandoned  their  raiding  into  Texas. 

Bj  invitation  from  the  Indian  department,  representatives  from  the  various 
Indian  tribes  in  Kansas  visited  Washington  last  winter,  and  while  there  nego- 
tiated treaties  with  the  government  providing  for  the  sale  of  their  reservations 
in  Kansas  and  their  removal  to  new  homes  on  what  is  known  as  the  *'  Leased 
lands,"  west  of  the  Oherokee  and  Choctaw  Indians,  south  of  the  Canadian 
river.  Treaties  were  made  with  the  following  tribes,  viz:  Kaws;  Sacs  and 
Foxes  of  the  Mississippi ;  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri ;  Senecas,  Shawnees ; 
Senecas  and  Shawnees ;  Quapaws,  Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Miamies,  Ottawas,  Wy- 
andottes,  Kickapoos,  Pottawatomies,  Weas  and  Piankeshaws. 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  me  these  treaties  have  not  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  will  doubtless  be  taken  up  and  acted  upon  definitely 
at  the  next  session  of  that  honorable  body. 

Since  the  making  of  these  treaties  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the 
Indians  on  their  reservations  in  relation  to  them,  and  I  find  each  tribe  very 
anxious  to  have  them  ratified,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Senate  will  do  next 
winter ;  because,  now  that  these  Indians  expect  to  leave  their  present  reserves 
they  have  become  careless,  will  make  no  new  improvements  or  even  take  care 
of  the  old,  so  that  the  sooner  they  vacate  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  settle  in 
their  new  homes  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  Their  white  brethren,  knowing 
that  they  have  agreed  to  sell  out  and  remove,  are  anxious  to  secure  a  portion 
of  their  valuable  reservations  and  are  continually  annoying  the  Indians,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  agents  to  prevent  it.  I  know  of  some  of  those 
reserves  that  have  been  parcelled  out  by  whites,  and  regular  squatter  laws 
established  so  as  to  secure  to  them  the  parcels  of  land  which  they  have  selected. 

The  statistical  reports  of  farming  show  that  there  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  of  this  superintendency  about  11,030  acres,  producing  7,416  bushels 
of  wheat,  233,938  bushels  of  corn,  13,028  bushels  of  oats,  27,070  bushels  of 
potatoes,  1,660  bushels  of  turnips,  320  bushels  of  beans,  5,276  gallons  of  sor- 
ghum, 4,215  tons  of  hay,  amounting  to  S198,I67. 

In  addition  to  this  they  have  sold  $9,000  of  furs. 

They  own  280  frame,  1,035  log,  and  202  stone  houses,  34,163  horses,  4,204 
cattle,  5,097  swine,  571  sheep,  and  have  cut  283,130  feet  of  lumber. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  superintendency  is  estimated  at  13,981,  own- 
ing individual  property  to  the  amount  of  $2,641,858. 

This  estimate  embraces  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  agency. 

There  are  eight  schools,  21  teachers,  and  563  scholars. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  payment  of  money  annuities  to  the  Indians, 
instead  of  benefiting  them,  as  is  intended  by  the  government,  is  in  reality  an 
injury  to  them.  It  encourages  a  class  of  sharpers  to  hang  around  Indian  reser- 
vations, who  knowing  that  Indians  will  have  so  much  money  at  a  certain  period 
of  time,  manage  in  some  way  to  get  the  Indians  in  their  debt,  and  on  pay-day 
are  sure  to  be  on  hand  to  demand  payment.  What  is  not  taken  from  the 
Indians  in  this  way  is  taken  by  some  trader,  so  that  before  the  sun  sets  on  pay- 
day few  Indians  have  a  dollar  of  their  annuity  left.  Where  money  annuities 
have  to  be  paid  to  Indians  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  pay  them  by  furnishing 
them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  wearing  apparel,  and  such  other  articles 
as  they  might  require ;  and  this  I  believe  would  result,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  and  his  family. 

If  the  whole  system  of  paying  annuities  to  Indians  could  be  done  away  with, 
I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  government  and  for  the  Indians.  The  cer- 
tainty of  receiving  from  the  government  money  at  stated  times  encourages  the 
Indians  in  idleness,  and  idleness  leads  to  mischief;  whereas,  if  he  were  given  to 
understand  that  he  had  to  depend  on  his  own  exertions  for  the  support  of  him- 
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self  and  family,  he  would  endeavor  to  do  bo  in  the  same  manner  that  his  wliite 
neighbors  have  to  do. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  I  would,  in  making  new  treaties,  give  the  Indians 
to  understand  how  much  the  government  was  owing  them.  I  would  provide 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  principal  and  interest  be  paid  them  semi-annaailj 
until  the  whole  amount  was  paid  to  them.  I  would  applj  a  portion  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal of  each  payment  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  breaking  up  of  new  fields  and 
fencing  the  same,  the  building  of  houses  and  purchase  of  agricultural  impl^ 
ments,  so  that  before  the  time  the  last  payment  was  made  the  Indian  wonld 
have  a  good  farm,  a  comfortable  house  and  plenty  of  stock,  and  be  in  good  con- 
dition to  get  along  without  the  aid  of  government.  I  would  also  provide  that 
at  the  last  payment  he  would  become  a  citizen. 

This  course  could  only  be  adopted  with  the  half  civilized  tribes,  andlbeliere 
would  be  acceptable  to  most  if  not  all  the  tribes  in  Kansas. 

In  view  of  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  these  Indians  have  treaties  pending 
before  the  United  States  Senate,  should  my  views  meet  your  approval,  I  r»pect- 
fully  recommend  that  you  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  United  States 
Senate  to  this  subject  with  a  view  of  amending  these  treaties  so  as  to  carry  oat 
these  or  similar  views  before  their  ratification.  All  of  which  is  respectfallj 
submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  MURPHY. 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairt. 

Hon.  Charlbs  E.  Mix, 

Acting  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washington,  I>.  C 


No.  94. 

Shawneb  Agency, 
De  Soto,  Kansas,  August  1,  1867. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  for  the  year  ending  with  date  hereof. 

I  arrived  at  the  Shawnee  agency  24th  November,  1866,  and  relieved  late 
Agent  James  B.  Abbott  on  the  20th  day  of  the  same  month.  On  the  27th  I 
left  the  agency,  in  company  with  Shawnee  delegation,  and  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington city,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  effect  a  treaty  by  which  the  Shawnees 
might  be  enabled  to  sell  out  their  possessions  in  Kansas  and  move  to  a  moiv 
desirable  reservation  in  the  Indian  territory.  We  arrived  in  Washington  abont 
the  5th  of  December,  and  were  at  once  favored  with  an  interview  with  Hon. 
Lewis  V.  Bogy,  late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  through  him  tbe  dele- 
gation of  Indians  were  induced  to  return  to  their  homes  and  await  future  order? 
from  the  Indian  department,  when  they  should  again  return,  believing  that 
after  the  convening  of  Congress  they  would  be  the  better  enabled  to  accompE«ih 
their  purpose.  I  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  by  the  department  one  of  two 
special  commissioners,  and  furnished  by  the  Indian  bureau  with  instructions  to 
proceed  to  and  explore  that  section  of  the  Indian  territory  lying  between  th 
Arkansas  and  Read  rivers  and  west  of  the  98th  parallel,  and  report  to  llrf 
department  our  opinion  of  the  country  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  babiis 
of  the  red  man.  About  three  months  was  spent  in  trying  to  carry  out  tk 
Commissioner's  instructions ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  objects  of  the  mission 
were  about  wholly  defeated.  My  reasons  for  the  comparative  failure  have  here- 
tofore been  submitted  to  the  department. 

I  returned  to  the  agency  about  the  8th  of  May  last ;  hence  it  will  be  ?«e 
that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  investigate  and  fuUy  comprehend  the  acnw 
condition  of  the  tribe.  r^ ^^^T^ 
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The  farming  pnretiits  are  carried  on  with  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity 
by  almost  one-eighth  of  the  tribe,  all  of  whom  are  severalty  Indiana.  The 
remainder  cultivate  only  small  patches  of  land,  and  seem  to  be  content  with 
allowing  each  day  to  provide  for  itself.  Bat  this  year  we  have  been  favored 
with  an  abundant  yield  of  all  the  various  cereals  usually  raised  in  this  climate, 
Tvhich  will  enable  most  or  all  to  provide  themselves  with  a  comfortable  living 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

There  are  no  regular  missionaries  among  the  Shawnees ;  but  the  Methodist 
and  Baptist  denominations  hold  services  almost  every  Sabbath  at  private  resi- 
dences and  at  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  reservations,  and  Shawnee  con- 
gregations are  frequently  addressed  by  members  of  their  own  tribe  in  their  own 
language.  The  Friends'  manual-labor  school  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  quite  successfully  managed.  The  children  have  the  appearance 
of  being  well  cared  for  by  those  in  charge,  and  are  remarkably  healthy,  having 
had  but  one  case  of  sickness,  and  no  deaths,  during  the  year.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  school  is  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  under  the  present 
contract.  Yet,  from  my  own  observations,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  intro- 
duction of  music  and  perhaps  gymnastics  in  the  schools  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  in  removing  the  bashfulness  and  diffidence  which  is  so  common  to 
Indian  children,  and  which  often  makes  it  very  difficult  to  instruct  them  in  the 
early  part  of  their  education. 

The  Shawnees  are  still  extremely  desirous  of  having  their  treaty  ratified 
which  is  now  pending  the  action  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Uaving  for  a 
number  of  years  been  anticipating  a  removal  to  a  new  home,  the  natural  effect 
has  been  to  prevent  them  from  making  any  new  improvements'  or  even  keeping 
in  repair  such  improvements  as  they  already  possess,  and  undoubtedly  they 
are  being  materially  injured,  both  morally  and  financially,  by  being  held  in  such 
continual  suspense. 

H.  L.  TAYLOR, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washi7»gton,  D.  C, 


No.  95. 


KicKAPOO  Agency,  Kansas,  August  13,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Kickapoo  tribe  for  the  current  year. 

The  tribe  numbers  282  individuals  now  on  the  reservation — males,  144; 
females,  138.  Last  year  I  reported  242.  The  increase  has  been  owing  mainly 
to  the  return  of  some  members  who  were  absent  a  year  ago.  They  were  part 
of  a  band,  numbering  about  100,  who  went  south  three  years  ago,  and  who 
wandered  off  as  far  as  Santa  Rosa,  in  old  Mexico,  in  company  with  some  1,500 
southern  Kickapoos.  Those  who  have  returned  staid  a  year  in  Mexico,  and, 
returning,  left  the  most  of  their  companions  still  there.  In  a  special  report  on 
this  subject,  dated  June  13  last,  I  detailed  to  you  the  circumstances  attending 
this  singular  adventure  of  the  Kiekapoos  in  Mexico. 

The  farming  operations  of  the  Kickapoos  have  pros{9^red  during  the  past 
year.  Their  crops  last  fall  turned  out  nearly  equal  to  the  estimate  made  la 
September. 

This  season  some  individuals  have  been  less  industrious  than  heretofore,  on- 
account  of  an  unsettled  feeling  pending  their  prospective  removal  from  their 
present  reservations.     They  have  taken  less  interest  in  putting  in  their  crops 
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and  in  improving  their  farms.  They  have  ploughed  less  new  ground  this  year 
than  last.  Some  unthrifty  Indians  failed  to  plant  full  crops  last  spring,  on 
account  of  fear  of  grasshoppers.  The  grasshoppers  did  injure  some  fields  of 
com  and  of  wheat  and  oats,  but  otherwise  the  season  has  been  an  excellent 
one,  and  the  farming  products  will,  in  the  aggregate,  equal  those  of  any  foTmer 
year. 

The  following  exhibit  of  products  is  based  upon  estimates  made  by  me  upon 
a  personal  visit,  within  the  last  10  days,  to  all  the  farms  on  the  reservation: 

Acres  cultivated 1,082 

New  prairie  broken  this  year acres . .  67 

Frame  houses  erected  this  year 3 

Log  houses  erected  this  year 49 

Wheat  raised  this  year bushels . .  544 

Corn  raised  this  year do .  42, 3i0 

Oats  raised  this  year do. . . .  270 

Potatoes  raised  this  year do. .  - .  2, 740 

Turnips  raised  this  year do  —  .  560 

Beans  raised  this  year do 320 

Sorghum  sirup  made gallons. .  1, 220 

Hay  cut tons..  400 

Hungarian  hay do 30 

Horses  owned 237 

Cattle 159 

Swine 577 

Sheep 31 

Goats 2 

Wagons 32 

Ploughs 76 

Estimated  value  of  above  property $39,  507 

Other  property 2,  000 

41,507 


There  «s  no  missionary  school  connected  with  this  tribe.  The  day  school 
established  last  year,  and  supported  by  the  Eickapoo  funds,  is  doing  welL  It 
has  been  continued  through  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks'  Taca- 
tion  in  the  spring,  during  planting  time.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Steele,  a  faithfal  and 
accomplished  teacher,  has  charge  of  the  school.  It  numbers  18  scholars — 13 
boys  and  5  girls.  The  children  have  made  good  progress.  They  have  shown 
an  aptness  to  learn  not  surpassed  by  that  of  white  children.  Most  of  the  nnm- 
her  have  been  regular  in  tneir  attendance,  though  a  few,  owing  to  carelesaness 
or  indifference  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  have  been  quite  irregular. 

That  portion  of  the  tribe  who  expect  to  remain  in  Kansas  and  become  dtixens 
of  the  United  States  are  seemingly  taking  more  interest  in  the  schools  than  at 
first.  They  see  the  importance  of  having  their  children  qualified  to  cope  with 
the  whites,  with  whom  they  are  soon  to  be  associated  in  the  privilege  and 
responsibilities  of  civilized  life. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  G.  ADAMS, 
Ignited  States  Indian  Ageni. 
Hon.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 
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No.  96. 

Kansas  Agency,  Kansas, 

Council  Crrave,  Augtut  10,  1867. 

StR :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  snhmit  the  following  annual  report,  appertaining  to  the  affairs  of 
this  agency,  for  the  year  1867. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1867, 1  received  my  commission  as  agent  for  the  Kansas 
tribe  of  Indians,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the  agency  and  relieve  Agent 
Page,  which  I  did  three  days  thereafter,  and  found  the  affairs  of  the  agency  as 
follows : 

The  Indians  were  mostly  upon  their  reservations,  having  just  returned  from 
their  winter's  hunt.  With  the  exception  of  some  two  or  three  families,  the 
whole  tribe  had  spent  the  winter  on  the  plains,  hunting ;  but,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather  and  the  hostility  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  they  were 
very  unsuccessful,  having  procured  but  little  meat  and  but  few  robes  in  compar- 
ison with  the  number  they  usually  obtained ;  while  44  of  their  horses  were 
stolen  by  the  Gheyennes,  many  others  died  from  the  effects  of  exposure  and 
starvation,  and  the  remainder  coming  out  in  the  spring  in  very  poor  condition. 

On  the  last  of  May  they  made  another  attempt  to  procure  buffalo  meat,  the 
most  of  the  younger  men  engaging  in  the  hunt ;  but,  as  before,  they  were 
unsnccessful,  the  excessive  rains  inundating  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country, 
and  rendering  the  rivers  and  streams  impassable,  and  their  fear  of  taking  their 
families  within  the  range  of  the  savage  Indians,  being  the  principal  causes. 

As  these  Indians  depend  principally  upon  the  hunt  for  their  subsistence, 
these  disasters  leave  them  in  very  destitute  circumstances.  In  this  connection 
permit  me  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  q^ite  useless  for  these  Indians  to 
depend,  to  any  extent,  upon  the  Duffalo  hunt  for  their  support  while  the  Indians 
of  the  plains  are  at  war  with  the  United  States  and  them,  as  it  is  not  safe  to 
take  their  families  and  property  with  them,  necessary  for  the  preserving  of 
meat,  robes,  &c.,  for,  while  within  the  buffalo  range,  they  are  at  all  times  liable 
to  attacks  from  their  enemies,  when  these  incumbrances  would  be  greatly  to 
their  disadvantage. 

The  railroads  and  rush  of  emigrants  to  the  plains  are  crowding  the  buffalo 
so  far  back  that  the  distance  is  also  becoming  a  serious  objection,  wJiich  will 
soon  necessitate  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  hunt  or  a  removal  to  a  more  suit- 
able and  convenient  location. 

In  reference  to  the  result  of  their  agricultural  efforts,  for  accurate  statements 
and  estimates  I  refer  yon  to  the  statistical  reports  and  report  of  the  farmer, 
transmitted  on  the  3d  ultimo. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  which  have  not  been  to  their  advantage,  they 
have  done  much  better  in  this  respect  than  could  really  have  been  expected,  and 
I  am  agreeably  surprised  at  the  deep  interest  many  of  them  manifest  in  farming; 
and  had  they  more  ample  means  provided,  and  did  they  receive  more  encourage- 
ment in  this  respect,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  their  productions  should  not 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  demand. 

Owing,  however,  to  their  very  limited  means,  their  attempts  are  rendered  par- 
tially abortive;  so,  between  their  difficulties  in  hunting  and  disadvantages  in 
farming,  their  condition  is  most  unenviable,  which  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that,  with  their  limited  means,  they  must,  for  a  means  of  livelihood,  either  aban- 
don the  buffalo  or  the  plough,  or  remain  in  their  present  destitute,  lamentable 
condition^ 

Tbeir  com  and  potatoes  are  now  rendering  them  material  aid ;  yet  they  have 
not  sufficient  quantities  of  these  very  necessary  articles  to  sustain  them  through 
the  winter,  while  many  families  have  none  at  all. 

Since  the  payment  of  their  annuities,  on  the  22d  ultimo,  they  have  he^n  doing 
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very  well ;  yet  tbey  had  been  so  unfortunate  and  needy  during  the  year  thMX 
they  were  owing  much  more  than  their  annuities  amounted  to ;  so  those  who 
were  honest  and  disposed  to  pay  their  just  debts  have  little  or  nothing  to-day 
except  their  credit,  while  those  who  were  not  so  disposed  have  generally  squan- 
dered their  means  in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  been  of  but  little  benefit  to  theoH 
selves  or  families,  so  they  are  without  both  money  and  credit. 

A  majority  of  the  Indians  have  already  left  for  another  buffalo  hunt,  others 
are  preparing  to  leave,  and  as  hostilities  have  nearly  ceased  on  the  plains,  I 
trust  they  may  meet  with  success. 

The  Indians  are  quite  anxious  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  treaty  which  was 
concluded  between  them  and  the  United  States  commissioners,  at  WasliingtoD, 
last  winter.  They  very  much  desire  that  it  shall  be  ratified,  and  are  antidpat- 
ing  much  more  prosperous  times  under  its  provisions  in  the  contemplated  occu- 
pancy of  their  new  homes. 

As  I  before  stated,  game  is  becoming  so  scarce  in  these  parts,  and  the  settlers 
pushing  it  so  far  back  upon  the  plains,  that,  with  no  other  provisions  made  to 
assist  them  in  agriculture,  if  their  new  treaty  is  not  ratified,  there  is  not  much 
hope  of  any  material  change  in  their  condition  for  the  better. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  is  improving  and  much  better  than  in  the  spring,  yet 
many  of  them  are  affected  with  bilious  disorders,  while  hereditary  diseases,  such 
as  scrofula  and  syphilis,  are  making  sad  inroads  upon  their  constitutions,  ren- 
dering them  more  liable  to  attacks  and  less  liable  to  recover  from  other  dis- 
eases, and  very  many  go  to  premature  graves. 

This  is  a  gradual,  yet  sure,  disease,  and  such  causes  make  the  date  of  the  final 
extinction  of  the  tribe  at  not  half  a  century  henpe.  Without  some  radical  change 
for  the  better,  its  fate  is  inevitable. 

The  mission  school  has  been  closed  since  last  September,  and  I  have  placed 
responsible  parties  in  charge  of  the  buildings,  to  prevent  depredations,  &:c^  and 
have  rented  the  farm,  the  proceeds  of  which  furnish  means  for  material  aid  to 
many  of  the  old  and  destitute  of  the  tribe. 

If  the  school  is  again  opened — which  I  should  recommend,  provided  their  new 
treaty  is  not  ratified — I  think  it  should  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal 
or  Catholic  church,  (the  Society  of  Fnends  have  had  charge  heretofore.)  as  the 
forms  of  service  of  these  denominations  have  attractions  for  and  an  inflaence 
over  the  Indians  that  other  churches  do  not  possess. 

The  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  tribe,  however,  are  not  pleased  with  the  result 
of  their  effoi-ts  to  educate  their  youth,  and  assert  that  the  young  men  who  have 
made  any  advances  in  this  respect  are,  without  exception,  the  most  profligate  of 
the  tribe,  which  unfortunately  is  the  case. 

The  claims  of  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  late  war  for  bounty,  pension,  &c^ 
have  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  government  for  payment,  and  I  have  heea 
busily  engaged  of  late  In  collecting  evidence  and  preparing  these  claims,  and 
will  soon  be  able  to  present  them  for  adjustment. 

The  proposition  of  N.  Goodal,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  instruct  these  Indiana 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  by  the  use  of  hand- wheels  and  looms. 
which  was  submitted  by  the  department  May  20,  1867,  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  this  tribe.  After  having  the  matter  explained  to  them  they  posi- 
tivelv  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  state  that  they  desire  to  go 
south  into  the  Indian  country  and  engage  in  stock-raising  and  hunting. 

I  most  certainly  consider  their  decision  a  wise  one,  as  they  are  not  ad^tai 
to  a  vocation  of  this  kind.  The  very  nature  of  the  Indian  rebels  against  con- 
finement in  any  form. 

These  Indians  have  great  faith  and  confidence  in  the  govenunent,  and  aar 
feasible  plans  submitted  to  better  their  condition  would  be  readily  adopted  by 
them.  They  are  better  adapted  for  and  take  more  pride  and  interest  in  stock- 
raising  than  any  other  branch  of  business,  and  if  a  portion  of  their  funds  oonU 
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be  applied  to  assist  tbem  in  this  direction,  I  am  quite  confident  (having  been 
acquainted  with  them  for  many  years)  that  their  efforts  would  meet  with  ordinary 
success. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  STOVER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Colonel  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  JJhirs,  Atchison,  Kansas. 


No.  97. 


Sac  and  Fox  Aobncv,  Kansas,  July  30,  1867. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  this,  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  within 
the  Sac  and  Fox  agency. 

On  the  2l8t  day  of  May  last,  the  census  of  the  Sac  and  Foxes  was  taken 
with  a  view  to  their  semi-annual  payment,  and  shows  the  number  of  Indians  to 
be  as  follows : 

Men 222 

Women 266 

Children 227 

Total 715 


This  shows  a  decrease  of  57  during  the  year.  Some  have  gone  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  tribe  in  other  States,  but  many  have  died.  Their  census  rolls  point 
to  this  fact,  that  they  are  fast  being  gathered  to  their  fathers.  Their  farming 
operations  are  about  as  stated  below  : 

Ponies,  1,100,  at  $30  each 133,  000 

Cattle,  89,  at  $20  each 1 ,  780 

Swine,  118,  at  $3  each 354 

Com,  10,000  bushels,  at  75  cents  per  bushel 7,  500 

Hay,  100  tons,  at  $4  per  ton 400 

Potatoes,  150  bushels,  at  $1  50  per  bushel 225 

Total 43,259 


They  have  also  raised  a  large  amount  of  beans,  pumpkins,  and  squashes. 

Hunting  has  brought  them  but  little.  The  buffalo  region  is  held  cither  by 
the  government  troops,  or  hostile  Indians.  This  has  cut  them  off  from  one  of 
their  greatest  resources  for  subsistence,  and  is  a  great  damage  to  the  Indian,  for 
to  him  hunting  is  the  grand  idea  of  life.  Many  are  out,  and,  so  far  as  heard 
from,  have  met  with  but  poor  success,  especially  those  who  went  to  the  south- 
east, on  and  beyond  the  Missouri  State  line.  These  parties  generally  come 
back  minus  ponies,  and  often  bring  letters  that  would  not  appear  very  chaste 
in  print. 

There  is  a  settlement  near  the  State  line,  in  Missouri,  not  far  from  West 
Point,  that  contains  some  of  the  most  ''foul-mouthed  blackguards"  that  have 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  late  rebellion.  Thieving  Indians  are  perfect  gentlemen 
when  compared  with  them. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  mission  school,  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  has  been 
regularly  kept  up,  and  with  as  good  success  as  could  be  expected  from  a  school 
of  that  class.    It  has  been  liberally  assisted  by  the  Indian  department  from  the 
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civilization  fand,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  continue  to  merit  and  receive  tUs 
assistance.  But  to  make  this  school  what  it  should  be  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  nation,  it  must  be  put  upon  a  labor  basis.  Some  branches  of  industry 
should  be  introduced — the  children's  hands  educated  as  well  as  their  heads. 
Indians'  heads  are  not  very  reliable,  and  if  not  assisted  hy  educated  hands,  I 
fear  thej  will  be  unable  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  civilized  life.  Yon  must 
give  them  such  an  education  hy  which  thej  can  obtain  food  and  clothing,  or 
you  fail  in  the  grand  object  of  education. 

The  buildings  connected  with  this  school  are  in  a  bad  condition,  and  if  tbe 
school  is  to  be  continued  here  for  another  year,  repairs  will  be  necessary.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  mission,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the 
accompanying  report  of  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  Chippewa  and  Ghnstian  Indians  are  about  as  last  month's  report  indicated, 
and  as  other  Indians  looking  forward  to  the  fall  payments  as  the  great  panacea 
for  their  great  privations. 

They  number  ^as  follows  : 

Men .' 22 

Women 28 

Children 34 

Total 84 

This  shows  an  increase  of  four  souls,  over  last  year.  They  are  progressing 
slowly  in  civilization. 

The  following  are  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  tribe : 

Number  of  acres  under  cultivation 237 

Number  of  frame  houses 7 

Number  of  log  houses 17 

200  acres  corn,  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  6,000  bushels,  at  75  cents  per 

bushel 84,500 

27  acres  oats,  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  540  bushels,  at  60  cents  per 

bushel 324 

8  acres  potatoes,  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  600  bushels,  at  $1  50  per 

bushel 900 

2  acres  beans,  5  bushels  to  the  acre,  10  bushels,  at  $4  per  bushel 40 

75  tons  hay,  at  $4  per  ton 300 

150  bushels  apples,  at  $1  50  per  bushel 225 

25  bushels  peaches,  at  $3 75 

55  horses,  at  $40  each 2. 200 

95  cattle,  at  $20  each 1,  900 

125  swine,  at  $3  each 375 

Total 10,839 


The  Chippewa  mission  school  has  been  continued  as  formerly,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Rev.  T.  Roming,  of  the  Moravian  order. 

For  details  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Roming. 

At  this  time  harmony  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  The  "  Wild  Band,"  as 
it  is  called  by  a  few,  under  their  chief  Mo-co-ho-co,  is,  as  a  band  and  as  individuals, 
as  peaceable,  docile,  and  ino£fensive,  as  any  band  in  the  nation ;  and  Mo-cobo-co 
is  as  well  disposed,  and  willing  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  tbe  gov 
emment,  as  any  of  the  other  chiefs,  and  a  better  man  to  his  band  we  hare  not 
among  the  chiefs.  As  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  will  state  his  band  compriaee  more 
than  half  this  tribe,  as  the  roll  will  show  when  it  is  sent  up.  r^^^^i^ 
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He  says,  all  he  asks  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  man,  with  his  rights ;  he  says 
this  has  not  been  the  case  for  some  time ;  that  he  and  his  band  have  been 
misrepresented,  all  the  way  up  to  the  department.  Under  such  treatment,  he 
says,  he  may  have  done  some  things  not  altogether  right,  and  remarks,  a  "  snake 
will  pquirm  when  trampled  upon/* 

I  have  no  fears  but  that  I  can  get  along  with  him  and  his  band  without  any 
trouble.  Many  of  the  sei^ral  bands  are  hunting,  and  from  reports  with  poor 
success ;  tbis  will  compel  me  to  a^^sist  them  some  before  payment. 

Uc-quaw-ah-co,  one  of  the  chiefs,  has  just  returned  from  the  plains.  He 
ventured  into  the  buffalo  country,  and  reports  having  met  several  Indians  from 
the  various  tribes.  He  had  quite  a  lengthy  conversation  with  a  Comanche  chief, 
who  informed  him  they  had  made  peace  with  the  whites,  and  wished  to  be  friendly 
with  all  their  red  brethren ;  this  chief  also  stated  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
were  determined  to  fight.  The  employes  of  the  agency  are  a  physician,  black- 
smith and  assistant,  gunsmith,  and  interpreter. 

Reports  from  the  physician  and  smith  accompany  this  paper  ;  they  are  per- 
forming their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation  and  agent. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  WILEY, 

J7.  S,  Indian  Agent, 

Colonel  Thomas  Mdrphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Atchison,  Kansas. 


No.  98. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Kansas, 

August  28,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  submit  the  following  as  my  yearly  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Ottawa  nation  of  Indians,  of  Franklin  county,  Kansas  : 

The  census  taken  August  9  shows  the  whole  number  of  the  tribe  to  be  as 
follows : 

Men 52 

Women 64 

Children 113 

Whole  number 229 

The  following  are  the  agricultural  and  other  statistics  of  the  nation : 

Frame  houses 9 

Log  houses 27 

Total 36 


Number  of  acres  cultivated,  650. 

Com,  519  acres,  45  bushels  to  the  acre,  23,355  bushels,  at  $1  per  bushel .  $23,  355 
Oats,  108  acres,  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  2,700  bushels,  at  40  cents  per 

bushel 1,  080 

Potatoes,  23  acres,  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  2,300  bushels,  at  $1  per 

bushel 2,  300 

Hay,  460  tons,  at  $6  per  ton 2,  760 

Horses,  184,  at  $75  each 13,  800 

Cattle,  276,  at  $30  each '. 8,  280 

Hogs,  460,  at  $5  each 2,  300 
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Orchards,  18  acres. 

The  school,  which  is  under  the  sapervision  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition ;  it  has  heen  for  some  time  past  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Mayo,  hut  this  lady  has  retired  from  the  school,  and  at  this  time  it  is  in  vacation. 
The  largest  attendance  was  40. 

Average  attendance  was — 

Boys 15 

Girls 20 

Total  "  winter  term" 35 

This  trihe  is  in  a  peculiar  situation,  some  claiming  them  to  he  citizens,  they 
disclaiming  the  fact.  A  settlement  of  this  question  is  of  vital  importance  to  ail 
concerned,  and  to  them  in  particular.  If  they  are  citizens,  thej  should  be  so 
informed,  that  they  may  pursue  the  proper  course  in  their  contracts,  both  rela- 
tive to  property  and  marriage.  Some  of  these  people  have  married  since  the 
28th  of  July  last.     They  wish  to  know  whether  or  not  their  marriages  are  legal. 

Some  have  been  induced  to  transfer  their  lands.  A  question  arises  here  u 
to  the  legality  of  this  transfer.  Some  sold  their  lands  before  the  28th  of  Joly 
last,  and  gave  deeds  for  'them ;  some  making  new  deeds  since  July.  Legal 
questions  are  arising  thick  and  fast.  There  should  be  some  person  in  the  go?- 
emment  with  knowledge  sufficient,  with  legal  right  to  proclaim,  whether  or  not 
the  Ottawas  are  citizens.  This  is  the  question.  This  settled,  and  all  is  settled. 
The  great  desire  of  the  Ottawas  has  been,  and  is  now,  to  be  citizens,  with  all 
the  rights  pertaining  thereto,  save  that  great  and  glorious  right  to  be  taied. 
An  Indian  will  not  submit  to  taxation  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  ;  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  as  soon  as  they  can  make  legal  transfers  of  their  lands  a  large 
majority  will  leave  this  country,  become  attached  to  some  other  tribe,  tbas 
resuming  their  tribal  capacity ;  a  few  may  remain  and  endeavor  to  enstain  them- 
selves in  civilized  society. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month,  August,  they  received  their  last  annoity ;  this  was 
paid  them  by  Superintendent  Thomas  Murphy.  They  were  rejoiced  to  see  him 
once  more.  They  had  almost  concluded  they  would  never  hav^e  another  pay- 
ment. And  when  he  landed  in  the  flourishing  town  of  Ottawa,  the  white  portion 
of  the  community  were  as  rejoiced  as  the  "Lo"  family;  all  felt  good.  One  wanted 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  the  other  was  only  too  happy  to  allow  him  the  great  priv- 
ilege. Colonel  Murphy  paid  them  their  money,  and  they  soon  made  way  with 
the  most  of  it  by  paying  a  portion  of  their  debts. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  WILEY. 
United  Slates  Indian  Agtnt. 

Colonel  Thomas  Murphv, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Atchison,  Kansas. 


No.  99. 


Chippewa  and  Mu.xsrb  Mission,  Kansas. 

Jit/y  31,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  d^ 
partment,  I  submit  my  annual  report  of  this  mission  and  school. 

There  has  heen  kept  during  the  year  past  seven  mouths'  school,  with  an  avera^ 
attendance  of  twelve  scholars. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  capable  of  attendjfig  is  only  aboat  twenty-five. 
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The  studies  have  been  the  common  English  branches.  The  progress  has  been 
quite  good. 

The  mission  or  preaching  and  Sabbath  school  has  been  remarkably  prosperous  : 
quite  a  number  ot  persons,  who  once  were  turbulent  and  immoral,  are  peaceable, 
humble  worshippers  in  the  house  of  God. 

Our  congregation  now  numbers  a  majority  of  the  tribe ;  in  industry,  too,  these 
people  have  made  very  laudable  progress,  and  have  in  prospect  a  rich  reward 
for  their  labors,  in  the  way  of  excellent  crops. 

On  the  whole  our  people  present  an  excellent  example  to  other  tribes,  and 
are  not  easily  excelled,  though  not  so  wealthy  as  some. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  HOMING, 
Missionary  and  Teacher. 
Major  Albert  Wilby, 
27.  S,  Indian  Agent. 


No.  100. 


Sac  and  Fox  Mission,  Kansas, 

J«/y3l,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  established  usage,  we  submit  our  annual  report. 
During  the  year  20  children  have  attended  school,  13  boys  and  seven  girls  ;  at 
the  present  time  there  are  18  in  regular  attendance — 12  boys  and  six  girls. 
They  are  nearly  all  making  some  advancement — steadily,  but  slowly.  The 
work  of  educating  the  Indians  is  slow,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  patient 
effort,  as  all  know  who  have  any  experience  in  the  matter. 

We  have  been  furnished  the  Kindergarten  system  of  instruction,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  it  fully  into  use,  not  being  able  to  procure  sticks,  blocks, 
&c.,  that  are  necessary. 

We  have  outline  drawings,  geometrical  forms  and  solids  for  their  advance- 
ment, and  nearly  all  the  children  have  learned  to  call  the  forms  at  sight. 

Spelling,  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  and  primary  geography  are 
taught  in  this  school,  and  several  t^cholars  exercise  numbers  on  the  blackboard. 

The  children  are  enjoying  uninterrupted  good  health.  We  have  lost  none 
by  death  ;  all  are  cheerful  and  happy. 

The  farm,  containing  about  100  acres,  is  this  year  all  under  cultivation  in 
corn  and  oats,  save  a  small  portion  planted  in  potatoes,  white  beans,  and  sorghum. 

The  oats,  just  harvested,  is  a  good  crop.  The  com  looks  fine  and  bids  fair 
to  make  a  good  yield. 

The  farm  fences  were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  it  became  necessary  to  have 
them  repaired  in  order  to  save  the  crop  from  destruction.  Enough  was  destroyed 
last  year  to  have  paid  all  repairs. 

The  buildings  are  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  the  one  occupied  by  the  family 
bids  fair  to  tumble  down  and  crush  the  inmates. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  supply  of  good  water  at  the  mission.  The  well, 
which  is  about  25  feet  deep,  receives  only  rain- water,  which  loses  by  absorption. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  well  was  dug  a  few  feet  deeper,  good,  living 
water  could  be  obtained.     It  is  dug  through  shale  and  is  not  walled. 

Our  Sabbath  school  instructions  are  about  all  that  we  can  make  available. 
Our  hope,  therefore,  is  in  the  rising  generation. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  ROGERS,  Missionary. 

A.  Wilby,  U.  S,  Indian  Agent. 
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No.  101. 

Pottawatomie  Aobncy,  August  11,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  the  following  report  of  Indian  aflEurs  at 
this  agencj.  Since  my  last  annual  report  the  Pottawatomies  have  iDcreued 
in  numbers  and  are  evincing  a  steady  advancement  in  civilization  and  general 
prosperity.  The  seasons  have  been  propitious,  and  as  the  result  of  farming 
operations,  thrift,  the  reward  of  well-directed  industry  and  economy,  is  visible 
on  every  hand .  The  fields  are  hardened  with  heavy  grain  crops,  which  the 
advancing  .season  is  ripening  into  a  harvest  of  plenty,  while  droves  of  cattle  and 
horses  are  fattening  upon  the  prairies.  The  Indians,  as  well  as  whites,  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  beneficence  of  Providence  in  rewarding  the  proper 
exertion  to  supply  their  own  wants  and  those  dependent  on  them  for  aappork 

To  a  great  extent  the  same  evidence  of  thrift  and  of  the  abundance  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  visible  alike  upon  the  reserve  and  among  the  whites  adjoin- 
ing to  our  lines.     No  fear  or  apprehension  is  felt  of  want  in  the  coming  year. 

On  the  18th  day  of  May  last  the  Pottawatomies  numbered  2,180 ;  men, 
544;  women,  541,  and  children,  1,095.  The  following  table  exhibits  some- 
thing of  the  success  of  the  Indians  in  farming : 

Number  of  acres  in  cultivation,  1,945. 

2,600  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  worth  $2  per  bushel $5,  200 

70,000  bushels  of  corn  raised,  worth  50  cents  per  bushel 35,  000 

4.000  bushels  of  oats  raised,  worth  50  cents  per  bushel 2, 000 

7,000  bushels  of  potatoes  raised,  worth  $1  per  bushel 7, 000 

400  bushels  of  turnips  raised,  worth  50  cents  per  bushel 200 

2,300  horses  owned,  worth  $40  per  head 92,  000 

2,100  cattle  owned,  worth  $22  per  head 46, 200 

1,100  swine  owned,  worth  $3  per  head 3,  300 

4,000  poultry  owned,  worth  25  cents  per  head 1, 000 

Agricultural  implements IS,  OOO 

Household  goods 15, 000 

Money  in  the  hands  of  Indians 11, 000 

Garden  vegetables 5, 000 

Total 231,900 

A  steam  saw  and  grist  mill  is  owned  and  kept  in  operation  by  a  Pottawato- 
mie a  part  of  the  time.  Besides  sawing  it  has  done  a  large  amount  of  griiidtiig 
for  the  nation,  and  the  owner  has  been  employed  for  the  last  few  years  to  giind 
for  the  Indians  at  a  salary. 

By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Pottaval- 
omies,  concluded  November  15,  1861,  it  is  agreed  that,  upon  fulfilling  eattaa 
stipulations  of  the  treaty,  upon  the  part  of  competent  Indians,  there  shall  be  paid 
to  them  "in  cash,  or  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  their  proportioD  of 
the  cash  value  of  the  credit  of  the  tribe,  principal  and  interest,  then  held  in  trast 
by  the  United  States."  Many  of  the  Indians  have  complied  with  all  the  cod- 
ditions  required  of  them,  and  have  been  urging  upon  the  government  the  pay- 
ment of  all  moneys  due  them  under  the  treaty.  They  have  taken  the  oaU»  of 
allegiance,  made  the  necessary  proof  of  competency  before  the  United  States 
court,  and  have  been  recommenaed  by  the  business  committee  of  the  tribe,  and 
by  their  agent,  as  fitted  by  sobriety,  industry,  intelligence,  and  general  good 
conduct,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  Thej  are 
qu<isi  citizens,  but  not  acknowledged  as  being  entitled  to  full  rights  of  citisen- 
ship.    Indians  are  ready  to  cast  them  off,  and  to  declare  that  they  caaaot  be 
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white  man  and  Indian  too;  that  having  been  naturalized  and  received  their 
patents,  they  are  no  longer  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members 
of  the  tribe. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  patents  have  been  issned,  and  the  number  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  to  250  within  a  year  from  this,  and  to  300  the  year  follow- 
ing. I  would  suggest  that  an  estimate  should  be  made  and  presented  to 
Congress  at  its  next  session,  and  an  appropriation  be  asked  for  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  the  department  to  settle  with  all  Indians  who  have  already  received 
patents,  and  who  will  be  likely  to  receive  them  during  the  next  year.  This 
would  aid  them  to  make  necessary  improvements,  purchase  more  stock,  procure 
agricultural  implements,  and  increase  their  facilities  generally  for  farming  opera 
tions.  ^ 

We  feel  great  need  of  a  competent  jurisdiction  residing  somewhere,  to  which 
application  may  be  made  for  settlement  of  differences  arising  between  whites  and 
Indians.     Rights  of  property  should  be  determined,  and  offenders  punished.    It 
is  not. strange  that  difficulties  arise  and  violence  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  when  . 
we  know,  and  are  often  made  to  feel,  that  there  is  no  legal  redress  for  wrongs 
committed  against  us.     The  white  man  (where  an  Indian  only  is  concerned 
against  him)  with  a  high  hand  possesses  himself  of  what  he  claims  to  be  his, 
while  the  Indian  must  patiently  suffer  an  infringement  of  his  rights,  or  resort  to- 
force,  in  which,  however  just  his  cause  may  be,  he  is  sure  to  be  beaten.     Prop- 
erty has  been  taken  by  whites,  which  was  notoriously  the  property  of  an  Indian.. 
I  have  applied  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  to  the  United  States  court  for  redress,, 
and  been  told,  *'  the  offence  not  having  been  committed  upon  an  Indian  reserve,, 
the  United  States  court  has  not  jurisdiction."     Applying  then  to  the  State 
courts,  it  was  determined  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Indian  was  not  a  citizen  of  the- 
United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  he  had  no  right  in  the  courts  of  the^ 
State  to  redress  his  grievances.     However  unjust  or  unwarranted  such  a  decision,, 
the  fact  and  difficulty  remain.     What  is  needed  is  a  jurisdiction  conferred  in* 
terms  upon  some  court  that  shall  take  cognizance  of  all  cases  where  an  Indian* 
is  a  party,  whether  the  cause  of  complaint  arises  within  the  boundaries  of  an. 
Indian  reserve  or  not.     I  have  for  some  time  past  entertained  the  opinion  that 
it  was  important  to  the  interest  of  these  Indians  that  another  home  should  be 
secured  for  them  where  they  should  come  less  in  contact  with  the  whites ;  and 
last  winter,  at  the  call  of  the  commissioner,  a  delegation  of  Pottawatomies,  went 
to  Washington,  accompanied  by  their  agent,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  which  pro- 
vided for  securing  a  home  for  the  tribe  in  the  Indian  territory  south  of  Kansas,, 
provided  they  should  all  elect  to  go,  or  for  a  part,  leaving  the  way  open  for  all' 
who  should  finally  choose  to  go.     The  treaty  failed  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  ratified  at  the  next  session,  or  that  another  treaty 
may  be  negotiated,  making  provision  for  the  removal  of  at  least  a  part  of  those 
Indians  atnio  distant  day.     Whenever  the  way  is  opened  and  a  nucleus  formed 
elsewhere,  by  the  settlement  of  a  part  of  the  tribe,  the  balance  will  soon  be  dk-awn 
thither,  leaving  only  such  competent  Indians  as  have  become  citizens  of  the^ 
United  States.     This  may  be  done  without  a  violation  of  any  stipulation  con- 
tained in  former  treaties.     The  Indians  will  have  been  greatly  benefited,  and' 
the  State,  so  far,  relieved  by  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title. 

Reports  of  employers,  transmitted  from  time  to  time,  will  show  that  a  large- 
amount  of  service  has  been  rendered  the  tribe,  considering  the  amount  of  money- 
expended  for  such  service. 

Blacksmiths  and  wagon-makers  are  regularly  and  constantly  employed.     In* 
no  other  way  could  the  same  amount  of  money  be  expended,  which  would 
result  in  as  great  benefit  to  the  tribe.    The  physicians,  also,  and  miller,  are  dis- 
charging their  duties  faithfully. 
I— Vol.ii 20 
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For  information  concerning  schools,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  my  statisti- 
cal report  of  the  Ist  July,  I  would  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  Eev.  J.  F. 
Dielsi  transmitted  herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  R.  PALMER, 
Untied  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  Thomas  Mubphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Atchison,  Ejinsas. 


No.  102. 


St.  Mary's  Mission,  August  16,  1867. 
Sir  :  "Were  I  to  send  in  a  report  of  our  school  to  one  less  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  same,  I  might  enter  into  thauy  details,  which  I  now  deem 
unnecessary.  As  you  know,  the  St.  Mary's  mission  strives  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advanciut]^  progress  of  the  age.  We  have  had  no  interruptions,  no  stoppages. 
Everything  around  looks  cheering  and  encouraging.  The  health  of  the  children 
has  been  excellent,  and  their  progress  and  good  spirit  have  given  great  satisfec- 
tion.  Like  the  cars  that  now  speed  on  their  way  by  our  mission,  we  have,  at 
times,  been  crowded ;  we  ought  to  have  attached  new  cars  to  the  accommoda- 
tion we  have.  Governlnent  kindly  encourages  us,  but  as  we  have  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  so  many  children,  whom  we  board  and  clothe  in  great  meas- 
ure by  the  labor  of  our  hands,  work  has  crowded  in  on  us  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  have  had  to  postpone  many  necessary  improvements.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  ere  long  we  shall  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  kind  assistance 
oflTered  us,  and  tliat  the  God  who  raises  up  mighty  governments  from  small 
beginnings,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wise  and  great  designs,  will  use  oar 
now  humble,  but  thrifty  mission,  to  accomplish  great  good. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  F.  DIELS. 
Superintendent  ScAoois, 
Major  L.  R.  Palmer, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


No.  103. 


Osage  River  Agency, 

September  \p,  1867. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  during  the  past  year  the  Indians  in  tbis 
■agency  have  suffered  considerably  with  sickness,  and  been  damaged  a  good  deal 
by  grasshoppers.  They  have  raised  nothing  but  com,  and  a  very  light  crop  of 
that.  They  have  been  unsettled  in  all  their  affairs  in  consequence  of  their 
expectations  that  the  treaties  lately  made  would  be  ratified,  and  that  most  of 
them  would  remove  at  once  to  new  homes  purchased  for  them  in  the  Indian 
territory.  The  policy  of  the  government  with  regard  to  them  is  generalij 
and  heartily  approved.  They  are  mainly  anxious  to  remove,  and  as  quick  aa 
possible.  Under  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tlie 
ten  sections  have  been  profitably  disposed  to  actual  settlers,  at  a  good  price 
It  is  owned  and  occupied  by  an  industrious,  moral,  and  enterprising  das?  of 
inhabitants.  The  manner  of  the  sale,  and  the  great  saving  to  the  Indians,  si 
well  as  to  the  government,  is  so  marked  and  decided  that  it  deserves  especiaJ 
consideration,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  other  reserves.     The  Miami  reserve 
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still  contiDiies  to  be  occupied  by  white  trespassers.  I  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  cutting  of  timber  from  the  reserve,  for  purposes  of  speculation.  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  to  these  trespasses. 
He  has  but  lately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  expressed  himself 
as  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the  office  before  taking 
any  action.  These  trespasses  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  reserve  and 
head-rights  owned  by  the  Miamies.  There  has  been  some  little  disturbance 
among  the  Miamies  in  consequence  of  misrepresentations  circulated  among  them 
with  reference  to  the  contents  of  their  treaty  now  pending  before  the  Ijnited 
States  Senate.  I  believe  your  letter  with  instructions  from  the  Hon.  Commis- 
sioner in  regard  to  those  seeking  to  make  difficulty  among  them,  has  had  a  good 
effect.     I  have  heard  of  no  trouble  since.  * 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  in  successful  operation  and  the  blacksmith  is  con- 
stantly busy.  The  mission  buildings  have  also  been  repaired,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  John  T.  Hall  a  school  has  been  established  and  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.     He  will  make  a  report  to  accompany  this. 

The  Chief  Mo-to-san-iah  is  deserving  of  especial  commendation.  His  influ- 
ence has  been  constant  on  the  side  of  the  government  in  pursuading  his  people 
to  adopt  its  policy,  and  to  remove  at  once  with  the  rest  to  the  Indian  territory. 
He  is  a  good  man  and  zealously  engaged  in  promoting  the  educational  and 
religious  interests  of  his  people.  Baptiste  Peoiia,  head  chief  of  the  confederated 
band,  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention.  To  the  government  and  to  his  people 
he  has  been  a  faitiiful  friend  and  wise  counsellor ;  for  o^er  thirty  years  past  his 
great  influence  among  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  Kansas,  as  well  as  most  of  those 
in  the  Indian  territory,  has  been  constantly  exerted  on  the  side  of  loyalty  and 
peace  with  the  government,  and  especially  to  induce  them  to  quickly  and  will- 
ingly remove  to  the  Indian  country.  I  have  derived  much  assistance,  also,  froki 
the  influence  and  example  of  John  Kobido,  especial  interpreter  of  the  delega- 
tion last  winter  in  Washington,  and  also  of  Daniel  Oebre,  one  of  the  principal 
delegates  to  Washington,  and  now  Miami  blacksmith. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  A.  COLTON,  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  Thomas  Murphv, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  104. 

MlAMiviLLB,  September  30,  1867. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  mission  school  at  this  place  is  in  success- 
ful operation,  exceeding  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Notwithstanding  at 
this  season  there  is  considerable  sickness,  the  attendance  has  been  increasing 
rapidly  since  the  school  was  opened.  There  are  30  scholars  in  attendance,  all 
of  which  are  making  rapid  progress  in  their  studies.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
teaching  for  the  past  15  years,  and  have  had  but  few  pupils  under  my  tui- 
tion who  were  more  attentive  to  their  studies  or  more  studious  in  their  habits 
than  the  Miameis  who  are  now  under  my  control ;  many  of  the  pupils  who,  a 
few  weeks  since,  commenced  in  their  alphabet,  spell  readily  in  two  and  three 
syllables  ;  they  also  receive  a  thorough  drilling  in  orthography.  Nearly  all  in 
attendance  speak  our  language  well,  and  the  rapid  progress  they  make  in  all  the 
branches  taught,  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
school  in  the  country  or  State. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  T.  HALL, 
Teacher  of  Miami  Mission  School, 

Q.  A.  CoLTON,  Indian  Agent. 
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No.  105. 

Office  of  thk  United  States  Agency  for  the 

Delaware  Indians,  Delaware  Reserve,  Kansas, 

Septembtr  2,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  department  I  barf 
the  honor  herewith  to  suhmit  the  following  report,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  this 
agency,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867. 

As  was  the  case  last  year  so  it  has  been  during  the  present,  the  Indians  hire 
been  arranging  their  affairs  to  remove  to  their  new  homes  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. I  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  planting  all  of  their  fields  so  as  to 
have  a  full  crop,  if  not  for  transportation,  for  sale,  which  would  be  a  great  bdp 
to  them.  As  a  general  thing  this  has  been  don%  although  some,  confident  they 
could  remove  at  an  early  period,  have  failed  to  plant  as  heretofore. 

A  fair  crop  has  been  raised  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  of  garden  vegetables, 
Sec.;,  but  very  little  wheat  was  sown. 

They  have  been  very  impatient  to  be  gone  from  this  reserve,  in  order  to  build 
houses  this  autumn  for  winter  use,  and  to  be  fencing  fields  for  the  ensaiog  jeai 
at  their  new  reserve. 

The  annuity  due  them  April  1,  1867,  having  been  withheld  ilbtil  quite  receotljt 

has  caused  a  delay  in  their  movements.    A  large  party  leave  in  a  few  dajs  to 

select  sites  and  erect  toinporary  houses,  and  all  desire  to  get  away.    Many  of 

othe  Delaware  young  men  are,  at  present,  absent  with  the  army  acting  as  guides. 

scouts,  &c.,  in  which  capacity  they  have  always  been  found  very  useful. 

Difficidties,  resulting  from  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  still  continue,  and 
it  is  hoped,  for  a  time  at  least,  this  evil  will  be  abated,  when  they  are  remored 
from  the  settlements  where  it  is  so  easily  obtained. 

The  school  has  been  continued  with  unabated  numbers  and  interest  dnriog 
the  year.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  is  referred  to  for  information  in  this 
department,  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  Delawares. 

The  Wyandotts  are  still  in  much  perplexity  from  their  peculiar  situatioD. 
The  State  laws  are  thought  to  be  in  force  for  them,  and  their  property,  whfle 
they  are  not  prepared  to  pay  their  taxes  and  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  is  sold  therefor ;  they  are  poor  and  need  assistance,  and  I  hope  at  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress  an  act  may  be  passed  for  their  relief;  ihej 
wish  to  remove  and  would  be  much  better  off  in  a  more  remote  location. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  PRATT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
Thomas  Murphy,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Atchison,  Kansas. 


No.  106. 


Delaware  Boarding  School, 
Delaware  Reservation,  Fransasi,  September  2, 1867. 
Sir  :  The  boarding  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  Delawuv 
tribe  of  Indians  has  been  in  operation  during  the  past  year,  and  presents  thlit 
its  19th  annual  report,  of  its  condition  and  progress. 

The  mode  of  instruction  has  been  somewhat  improved  by  the  Ihtrodoction  oi 
outline  maps,  globes,  hemispheres,  geographical  charts,  &c. 

The  Kindergarten  system  has  been  sufficiently  tested  to  warrant  the  belitf 
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that  it  may  be  adopted  ia  the  schools  of  Indians  with  entire  success.  They 
are  rarely  sleepy  or  inattentive,  even  thongh  the  mercury  rises  to  100^,  while 
being  taught  from  what  appeals  to  the  eye.  Hence,  "  Wilson's  Readers  "  are 
especial  favorites  with  the  pupils. 

The  primer,  national  tablets,  and  first  reader  are  in  use  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment. The  second,  intermediate  third,  and  third  readers  in  the  more  advanced 
division  of  the  school. 

With  these  aids  the  pupils  have  made  more  gratifying  progress  in  reading 
than  in  the  previous  year,  from  the  little  ones  of  five  or  six  to  the  well  grown 
youth  of  17  or  18  years. 

Ray's  arithmetics  have  taken  the  place  of  Stoddard's.  In  exercises  upon  the 
slate  the  scholara  are  less  ready  than  in  former  years. 

The  two  departments  of  the  school  are  organized  with  reference  to  the  degree 
of  attainment,  not  age  or  sex. 

Light  work  about  the  place  occupies  the  boys  out  of  school ;  while  in  dining 
room  work,  sweeping,  dusting,  and  house  cleaning,  with  the  mending  and  making 
of  garments,  the  girls  find  abundant  employment. 

The  total  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  is  81  pupils. 

Cases  of  severe  sickness  have  been  exceedingly  rare.  Medicine  and  care 
have  brought  the  •  patient  about  again  in  a  few  days,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  boy,  son  of  one  of  the  first  pupils,  who  died  a  few  weeks  since  of  scrofu- 
lous consumption. 

Very  respectfully,  &c.,  « 

E.  S.  MORSE,  Teacher, 
N.  M.  PRATT,  Supenntendent. 

John  G.  Pratt, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent,  Delaware  Reservation,  Fransasi, 


No.  107. 


Upper  Arkansas  Agencv, 
Fort  Larned,  Kansas,  August  13, 1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  my  agency  : 

The  Indians  of  which  I  have  charge,  viz  :  thd  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes  and 
Apaches,  are  in  a  nomadic  state,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  the  business  of 
mj  agency  to  be  carried  on  with  the  same  regularity  as  those  agents  who  have 
their  Indians  on  reservations  quietly  settled  down. 

When  first  entering  upon  my  duties  last  November  I  found  so  many  difficul- 
ties to  combat  that  I  was  nearly  discouraged ;  but  having  been  for  a  number  of 
years  among  these  Indians  in  the  position  of  an  army  officer,  and  being  in  con- 
sequence well  acquainted  with  their  characteristics,  I  persevered.  They  com- 
plained of  the  government  not  having  fulfilled  its  promises  to  them,  and  of  numer- 
ous impositions  practiced  upon  them  by  the  whites ;  wjiich  complaints  I  am 
compelled  to  admit  were  correct.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  their  young 
men,  thinking  they  had  been  badly  treated,  started  out  and  committed  some 
depredations. 

I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  everything  running  properly ;  had  issued  the 
goods,  and  the  Indians  were  scattered  through  their  hunting  grounds  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  whites  ;  the  mail  travelled  on  the  Santa  F6  road  with  secu- 
rity, and  individual  white  men  were  scattered  all  through  the  Indian  country. 
And  I  heard  of  no  complaints  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency 
in  any  respect,  when  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  General  Hancock  to^k  place, 
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and  his  act  in  unnecessarily  destroying  a  village  of  300  lodge?  by  fire  bas  led  to 
troubles  which  have  existed  up  to  the  present  time,  as  the  department,  I  think, 
is  well  aware. 

When  the  commissioners  who  have  been  appointed  by  Congress  arrive  hen, 
1  have  no  doubt  they  will  find  these  persecuted  Indians  willing  to  accede  to  any 
terms  they  choose  to  propose.  When  they  make  war  they  are  driven  to  it,  an^ 
consequently  are  always  anxious  for  peace,  which,  iu  my  opinion,  they  viD 
religiously  keep  until  again  driven  to  desperation  by  the  bad  acta  of  white  mtn. 
I  can  without  doubt  procure  the  attendance  of  the  Indians  at  the  point  selected 
for  the  council. 

I  remain  constantly  in  the  Indian  country,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  and 
exert  myself  to  further  the  public  interests  as  long  as  I  hold  the  position  1  now 
occupy. 

I  have  tha  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WYNKOOP, 
United  States  *Indian  Agent  Jbr  Arapalioes,  Cheyenncs  and  Apaehts. 
Hon.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  108. 


Arapahob,  Chevbnnb.  and  Apache  Indiax  Agencv, 

Fort  Lamed,  Kansas,  tieptember  14,  1867. 

Sir  :  My  attention  having  just  been  attracted  to  a  communication  in  the  Armj 
and  Navy  Journal  and  other  papers  from  Major  General  Hancock  to  General 
Grant,  in  reference  to  his  late  operations  in  the  country  of  the  Indians  included 
in  my  agency,  which  is  calculated  to  cast  some  reflection  upon  me  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  that  I  made  at  the  time  to  my  department  is 
regaa'd  to  his  course,  which  representations  were  simply  the  facts  in  the  pn-ffi- 
ises,  but  which  General  Hancock  endeavors  to  prove  were  misrepresentatincf 
on  my  part,  1  consider  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  myself  to  set  myself  right  before  the 
department  and  the  public  by  replying  to  the  communication  mentioned,  and 
endeavoring  to  prove  that  General  Hancock,  and  not  myself,  was  mistaken  in 
some  particulars  referred  to  by  him.  1  shall  also  endeavor  to  prove  thai  fun- 
eral Hancock  was  not  only  mistaken  in  certain  particulars,  but  that  his  whnle 
course  iu  reference  to  the  Indians  of  my  agency  was  a  mistake ;  and,  as  Iodj 
as  General  Hancock's  communication  has  had  publicity  given  to  it  by  bfing 
published  in  numerous  journals  throughout  the  United  States,  I  think  it  vill 
be  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  myself  to  have  the  same  publicity  giren 
to  this  my  reply. 

In  the  first  communication  that  General  Hancock  addressed  to  myself,  infora- 
ing  me  of  his  intention  of  making  an  expedition  to  the  plains,  he  says : 

I  request  tbal  you  will  inform  thorn,  (the  Indians.)  in  such  a  nianner  as  you  mav  il'ak 
proper,  that  I  expect  shortly  to  visit  their  neig-hborhood,  and  that  I  will  be  glad  to  baretE 
interview  with  their  chiefs ;  and  tell  them  also,  if  you  please,  that  I  go  fully  prvparvJ  fcr 
peace  or  war,  and  that  hereafter  I  will  insist  on  their  keeping  off  the  uiain  line*  of  t;A%t|. 
where  their  presence  is  calculated  to  bring  about  collisions  with  the  whites.  If  you  prev*  I 
upon  the  Indians  of  your  agency  to  abandon  their  habit  of  infesting  the  country  travrllfJ 
by  pur  over-land  routes,  threatening,  robbing,  and  intimidating  travellers,  we  will  defer  lk»t 
matter  to  you.  If  not,  I  would  be  pleased  by  your  presence  with  me  when  1  visit  the  1«€*^* 
ity  of  your  tribea,  to  show  that  the  officers  of  the  government  are  acting  in  harmooy. 

Iu  accordance  with  the  request  made  by  General  Hancock,  1  assembled  ibe 
principal  chiefs  of  the  Dog  Soldiers  of  the  Cheyennes  at  Fort  LarneJ,  for  ihf 
purpose  of  having  an  interview  with  him,  (General  Hancock.)  Tbcee  cbicA 
obeyed  my  summons  with  alacrity,  coming  a  distance  of  35  miles  to  this  poA 
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through  a  deep  snow,  though  their  ponies,  who  suhsist  entirely  upon  grass, 
were  in  miserable  condition,  being  scarcely  able  to  travel.  (The  chiefd  referred 
to  belonged  to  the  village  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  General  Han- 
cock.) A  council  was  held  ^ith  these  chiefs  by  the  general,  in  his  camp,  at 
night ;  such  a  thing  being  heretofore  unknown  as  holding  a  friendly  converse 
with  an  assemblage  of  Indian  chiefs  after  sunset.  It  is,  as  they  term  it, 
^'against  their  medicine;"  and  that  fact  alone  was  calculated,  to  a  certain 
degree,  to  make  them  feel  suspicious. 

General  Hancock  says,  in  his  communication  from  which  I  have  quoted,  that 
he  will  defer  certain  matters  to  me  connected  with  the  Indians  of  my  agency ; 
but  in  the  council  referred  to  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  conduct  of  affairs, 
reprimanded  the  Indians  for  supposed  depredations  committed  by  them,  and 
stated  that  he  was  about  to  igarch  his  column  of  troops  up  to  their  village, 
which  village  was  35  miles  from  any  travelled  road.  Tall  Bull,  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  his  tribe,  in  reply  to  General  Hancock,  stated  that  from  the 
time  that  he  had  taken  me  by  the  hand,  about  a  year  previous,  he  had  held 
firmly  to  the  peace  then  made,  and  that  his  band  had  not  been  engaged  in  any 
acts  of  hostility  towards  the  whites  subsequent  to  that  date ;  and  afterwards,  in 
a  conversation  with  myself,  said  that  he  was  fearful  of  the  consequeuces  of  Gen- 
eral Hancock  marchine  his  column  up  to  his  villnge,  as  it  was  calculated  to 
frighten  the  women  and  children,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  fearful  mas- 
sacre at  Sand  creek.  Previous  to  General  Hancock's  departure  from  this  post 
I  expressed  to  him  my  fears  of  the  result  of  his  marching  his  troops  immediately^ 
on  to  the  Indian  village ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  persisted  in  doiog  so.  The 
village  was  located  35  miles  west  of  this  post,  on  the  Pawnee  Fork,  and  the 
column  started  directly  away  from  the  Santa  Fe  road,  the  great  highway  of  this 
country,  and  marched  up  the  Pawnee  Fork  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lage. Said  column  was  composed  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  together 
with  a  pontoon  train,  and  had  as  formidable  an  aspect  and  presented  as  warlike 
an  appearance  as  any  that  ever  marched  to  meet  an  enemy  on  a  battle-field. 

I  accompanied  the  column  for  the  purpose  of  subserving  the  interests  of  my 
department,  by  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  as  far 
as  lay  in  my  power.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who  had  been  in  council  on  the  first 
day's  march  rode  alongside  of  me,  exhibiting,  in  various  ways,  their  fear  of  the 
result  of  this  expedition — not  fearful  of  their  own  lives  or  liberty,  as  they  rode 
boldly  in  the  midst  of  the  column,  but  fearful  of  the  panic  which  they  expected 
to  be  created  among  their  women  and  children  upon  the  arrival  of  the  troops. 
Some  22  or  23  miles  from  Fort  Lamed  we  went  into  camp,  the  chiefs  still 
remaining  with  the  troops,  as  well  a.^  another  small  party  of  warriors,  who  had 
met  the  column  during  the  day.  Upon  going  into  camp,  it  was  the  understand- 
ing that  we  were  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  Indian  village,  and  General 
Hancock  despatched  some  of  the  chiefs  that  night  to  bring  the  principal  men  in 
at  9  o'clock  next  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  talk  with  them.  The 
Indians  not  having  made  their  appearance  at  the  time  specified,  the  general 
allowed  a  short  time  to  elapse,  and  their  not  still  making  their  appearance,  he 
expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  he  believed  that  they  felt  guilty,  and  would 
.not  come,  and  accordingly  struck  his  camp  and  started  ip  the  direction  of  the 
Indian  village,  the  majority  of  the  chiefs  who  had  been  present  at  the  council 
still  remaining  with  the  column. 

After  making  a  march  of  about  six  miles,  we  came  in  sight  of  about  300 
Indians,  rapidly  marching  toward  the  camp  we  had  left.  Our  column  was  im- 
mediately halted,  the  infantry  and  artillery  formed  in  line,  the  cavalry  coming 
up  at  the  same  time  on  the  gallop,  with  drawn  sabres.  The  whole  command 
presented  such  an  appearance  as  I  have  seen  ju^t  prior  to  the  opening  of  an 
engagement  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Indians  halted  at  some  distance, 
became  unsteady,  and  some  of  them  who  were  in  the  rear  on  foot  precipitately 
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• 
fled.  Not  knowing  what  the  Indians  might  do  under  the  circnmstances,  I  asked 
permiBBion  of  General  Hancock  to  ride  toward  the  Indians'  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  reassuring  them  with  inj  presence.  Permission  being  granted,  I  rode  into 
the  centre  of  their  line.  Apparently  overjoyed  when  they  recognized  me,  they 
surrounded  my  horse,  expressing  their  delieht  at  seeing  me  there,  saying  that 
now  they  knew  everything  was  all  right,  and  they  would  not  he  harmed.  Recog- 
nizing one  of  their  principal  chiefs,  BLoman  Nose,  I  galloped  toward  him,  instmct- 
ing  him  to  immediately  send  and  bring  those  Indians  who  were  in  flight  and 
keep  all  his  people  steady,  as  they  would  not  be  harmed. 

I  then  learned  that  the  Indian  village,  instead  of  being  ^ve  or  six  miles  from 
our  camp,  as  we  had  supposed,  was  at  least  15;  that  the  Indians  had  started  as 
soon  as  possible  after  receiving  General  Hancock's  message,  for  the  purpose  of 
obeying  his  instructions,  by  coming  to  talk  with  him.  I  conducted  the  princi- 
pal men,  and  met  .General  Hancock,  with  his  generals  and  their  staf^,  nearly 
mid-way  between  the  two  lines.  General  Hancock  then  told  the  chiefs  that  it 
was  too  windy  to  talk  then  and  there ;  that  he  was  going  to  march  on  to  their 
village,  and  he  would  hold  a  council  there  that  evening;.  The  chiefs  then  left, 
and  the  balance  of  the  Indians  then  moved  off  rapidly  towards  their  village. 
Geneial  Hancock's  column  then  took  up  the  line  of  march  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  a  short  time  afterward. 

During  one  of  the  halts,  at  the  solicitation  of  Bull  Bear,  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Dog  Soldiers,  as  interpreted  by  Edmund  Guerrier,  I  appealed  to  General 
Hancock,  requesting  him  not  to  march  his  column  of  troops  up  to  the  ^illage^ 
as  I  feared  the  result  would  be  the  flight  of  the  women  and  children  from  the 
same.  He  said  it  was  his  intention  to  camp  his  troops  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  said  village. 

Upon  our  arrival,  after  having  made  camp  within  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
said  village,  we  learned  that  the  women  and  children  had  fled,  but  that  the  men 
still  remained.  General  Hancock  immediately  summoned  the  principal  men 
before  him ;  which  summons  they  obeyed  promptly,  and  presented  themselves 
before  his  tent.  He  asked  them  why  the  women  and  children  had  fled  on  his 
apprpach.  Roman  Nose,  one  of  the  chiefs,  replied  by  asking  him  the  question 
whether  the  women  and  children  of  the  whites  were  not,  as  a  general  tiling, 
more  timid  than  the  men,  who  were  supposed  to  be  warriors,  and  not  afiraid  of 
anything;  that  he  himself,  (Roman  Nose,)  who  was  a  warrior,  and  his  comrades 
who  surrounded  him,  were  not  afraid  of  General  Hancock  and  his  troops,  but 
their  women  and  children  were ;  and  al do  desired  to  know  whether  General 
Hancock  had  ever  heard  of  the  massacre  at  Sand  creek,  where  many  women 
and  children  of  his  tribe  were  murdered  by  United  States  troops,  who  came 
under  the  same  aspect  as  that  now  presented  by  General  Hancock's  colamD, 
and  whether  it  was  not  natural,  under  those  circumstances,  for  their  women  and 
children  to  become  panic-stricken  ?  The  only  reply  that  I  heard  from  General 
Hancock  was,  that  he  wanted  the  principal  men  to  immediately  start  out  and 
bring  in  their  women  and  children,  as  he  considered  it  an  act  of  treachery  on 
their  part  the  fact  of  their  having  fled.  Three  of  the  chiefs  replied  that  they 
were  willing  to  start  immediately,  and  that  they  would  endeavor  to  bring  back 
the  women  and  children,  but  appeared  doubtful  as  to  their  meeting  with  suc- 
cess. They  asked  the  general  to  loan  them  some  horses,  as  their  ponies  were 
not  in  condition.  The  horses  were  furnished,  and  they  started,  returning  at 
> midnight,  sending  back  the  horses  borrowed,  and  stating  that  it  was  impossible 
to  return  their  women  and  children,  who  were  then  scattered  in  every  direction 
•on  the  prairie. 

A  short  time  after  the  chiefs  returned  General  Hancock  surrounded  the  vil- 
lage with  his  cavalry,  and  found  it  evacuated  by  all  except  an  idiot  girl  and  an 
•old,  broken-legged  Sioux  Indian.     TAat  night,  in  my  presence,  General  Han- 
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cock  expressed  his  determination  of  burning  the  village  the  next  day.     In  hia 
letter  he  says : 

My  official  re^vort  of  the  operations  of  the  expedition  last  spring  shows  conclasiyelj  that 
I  did  not  determine  to  destroy  the  Indian  village  antil  I  had  learned  officially  of  the  outrages 
committed  on  the  Smoky  Hill  bv  the  Indians  (Sioux  and  Cbeyennes)  who  had  treacherously 
left  their  camps  on  Pawnee  Fort  on  the  14ih  of  April  or  daring  the  previous  night. 

Although  General  Hancock  states  that  no  offensive  operations  were  carried 
on  against  the  Indians  of  my  agency  prior  to  the  huming  of  the  station  on  the 
Smoky  Hill,  I  have  to  refer  to  his  own  report  with  reference  to  the  killing  of 
the  six  Cheyenne  Indians  who  were  attempting  to  cross  the  Arkansas  river  near 
the  Cimaroue  crossing.  Those  Indians  were  killed  hefore  any  word  had  heen 
received  from  General  Custer,  and  in  accordance  with  an  order  from  General 
Hancock,  despatched  on  the  night  of  the  Indian  flight,  to  stop  all  Indians  from 
crossing  the  Arkansas  river. 

Prior  to  the  burning  of  the  village  I  sent  to  General  Hancock  the  following 
letter  of  protest,  to  which  I  never  received  any  written  reply : 

Camp  on  Pawnee  Fork,  April  13,  1887. 
General  :  For  a  long  time  I  have  made  the  Indian  character  my  chief  study.  I  regard 
the  late  movement  of  the  Cheyennes  of  my  agency  as  caused  by  fear  alone,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge.  They  met  us  at  first  with  a  determination  to  have  a  peaceful  talk,  at  such  a 
distance  from  their  village  as  would  make  their  women  and  children  satisfied  that  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended  by  them.  Your  movement  toward  the  village  terrified  them,  squaws  and 
cfaildren,  who  left  with  such  movable  property  as  they  could  gather. 

I  learn  that  yon  propose  destroying  the  lodges  and  other  property  now  remaining  in  the 
village.  I  would  most  respectfully  request  you  not  to  do  so.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
result  would  be  an  Indian  outbreak  of  the  most  serious  nature ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  evidence,  in  my  judgment,  that  this  band  of  Cheyennes  are  deserving  this  severe  pun- 
ifihmeut. 

1  am  influenced  alone  in  thus  communicating  with  you  by  what  I  consider  a  strict  sense 
of  duty. 

With  feelings  of  the  utmost  respect,  I  am,  general,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WYNKOOP, 
United  States  Indian  Agent  for  Arapahoe,  Cheyenne,  and  Apache  Indians, 
Major  General  W.  S.  Hancock, 

Commanding  Department  of  Missouri  and  Indian  Expedition, 

General  Hancock  stated  that  the  depredations  committed  on  the  Smoky  Hill, 
immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the  village,  were  committed  by  a  portion  of 
the  same  body  of  Indians  (about  800  strong)  who  crossed  the  Smoky  Hill  road 
on  the  16th  of  April  and  reported  themselves  to  be  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and 
Pawnees. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  is  well  known  by 
every  man  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  country,  that 
the  Pawnees  are  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Sioux,  and  war 
has  always  existed  between  them.  I  also  reiterate  what  I  have  stated  in  former 
communications,  that  the  first  courier  who  arrived  from  General  Custer,  after 
leaving  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  brought  the  news  that  the  Cheyennes  had 
turned  south,  while  General  Custer  was  following  the  Sioux  trail. 

General  Hancock  also  says : 

In  reference  to  the  statement  of  Colonel  Wynkoop  that  the  village  of  the  Cheyennes  was 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Sioux,  I  can  only  say  that  the  villages  stood  upon  the  same  ground, 
and  I  was  unable,  after  an  inspection,  which  I  made  in  person,  to  distinguish  with  any  cer- 
tainty  the  lodges  of  the  Cheyennes  from  those  of  the  Sioux,  nor  could  any  of  the  officers  who 
were  with  me  say  positively  where  the  line  of  separation  between  the  villages  commenced. 

And  yet  General  Hancock  ordered  his  inspector  general  to  furnish  me  with 
an  inventory  of  the  property  contained  in  the  Cheyenne  village,  as  well  as  the 
8ioux,  which  inventory  was  made  out  under  the  heads  of  "  Cheyenne  village  " 
and  **  Sioux  village,"  and  forwarded  by  me  to  your  department. 
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General  Hancock  again  says  : 

It  is  not  seen  upon  what  grounds  the  Indians  hecame  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  tlitk 
we  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  their  women  and  children,  as  had  preYiously  heen 
done  at  Sand  creek. 

In  reply  to  that,  I  would  state  that  the  only  way  the  Indians  bad  of  judging 
what  his  intentions  might  be  were  from  appearances,  and  appearances  were 
much  the  same  as  those  prior  to  the-  massacre  at  Sand  creek.  « 

The  nation  knows,  and  I  know,  who  General  Hancock  is ;  know  him  for  the 
good,  brave,  faithful  soldier,  who  has  won  the  proud  position  he  now  holds 
through  gallant  and  meritorious  services ;  but  the  Indians  were  not  aware  of 
General  Hancock's  antecedents,  and  had  no  means  of  discriminating  between 
him  and  Colonel  Ghivington,  or  distinguishing  the  man  from  the  monster. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WYNKOOP. 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs* 


No.  109. 


Camp  No.  1,  South  side  Arkaivsas  Rivbr, 

Near  Little  Arkansas  River,  September  2,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  crossed  the  Arkansas  river  yesterday;  shall  leave  to-morrow  moroing 
for  the  Comanche  camps,  on  the  *'  Red  Fork  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadiaa 
river."  at  which  point  it  is  my  intention  to  meet  all  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of 
the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Arapahoes,  Apaches,  and  Cheyennes,  that  are  soath  of 
the  Arkansas,  to  make  full  arrangements  for  them  to  meet  the  commisaioDer 
authorized  to  make  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians.  In  using  the  word  "  hostile** 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  there  are  any  hostile  Indians  south  of  the  Arkansas 
except  a  very  few  Cheyennes  of  "Black  Kettle's"  band,  notwithstanding  the 
report  made  by  interested  parties  that  the  Kiowas  were  on  the  war  path.  To 
show  the  incorrectness  of  tliis  report,  I  would  state  to  you  that,  at  the  momeut 
of  writing,  two  herds  of  cattle,  numbering  some  1,500,  have  just  arrived  here 
from  Texas,  and  the  herders  report  the  seeing  of  a  very  few  Indians,  and  those 
very  friendly.  So  much  for  reports  from  those  seated  at  military  posts  and 
merely  writing  letters.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  be  in  the  Indian  conntry 
where  the  facts  could  be  ascertained  ?  The  report  from  the  Smoky  Hill  coun- 
try looks  ugly.  Now  we  are  trying  to  make  peace  with  them,  contrary  to  order?, 
the  "  Kansas  militia"  are  hunting  the  Indians  like  wolves,  and  getting  whipped 
like  dogs.  This  news,  when  received  by  the  Indians  south  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  tends  to  excite  the  young  men,  and  the  older  ones  find  it  difficult  to  hold 
them  in  check.  General  Hancock  should  be  held  to  a  strict  account  for  th«e 
transactions.  Why  don't  he  confine  the  troops  to  the  great  line  of  travel  I  He 
has  burned  nearly  300  lodges,  and  I  should  think  that  was  glory  enough  for  him. 
In  regard  to  an  annual  report  from  me,  I  can  only  refer  you  to  my  correspond- 
ence since  last  spring.  The  Indians  of  my  agency  have  remained  perfectly 
quiet  and  peaceable  so  far  as  to  the  Santa  Fe  road  and  the  northern  frontier. 
Some  complaints  have  come  from  Texas,  but  whether  the  Indians  of  my  agency 
are  alone  to  blame^it  is  impossible  for  me  to  determine.  That  wrongs  of  great 
magnitude  have  been  committed  on  the  people  of  Texas  there  is  no  doubt ;  bnt 
I  do  know  other  Indians,  besides  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  have  been  doing 
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• 
uracil  of  tbiB  wrong.    I  Bhall,  however,  continue  to  exert  myself  to  prevent  these 
acts  of  violence. 

I  am,  six,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH, 

United  Stfites  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  OoMMissioNBR  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SOUTHERN  SUPERTNTENDENCY. 

No.  110. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  October  21,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  this  my  first  annual  report  on  the  affairs  of  this  super- 
intendency,  it  will  not  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  short  period  during  which  I 
Lave  had  charge  thereof,  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  go  much  into  the  usual  details 
embraced  in  such  reports ;  the  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
duties  imposed  on  me  by  the  department,  to  perform  at  my  entrance  into  office, 
necessarily  carried  me  to  considerable  distance  therefrom,  and  taking  up  so  much 
of  my  time,  that  I  have  scarcely  been  altogether  two  weeks  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  superintendency  since  I  relieved  my  predecessor  from  duty. 

Having  relieved  Judge  Byers,  late  superintendent,  on  the  20th  June  last,  I 
started  in  two  days  thereafter,  in  obedience  to  instruction?,  to  the  Neosho  agency, 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  quieting  the  troubles 
alleged  to  be  then  existing  between  the  Osages  and  Wichitas,  and  of  moving  the 
latter  from  Butler  county,  Kansas,  to  their  proper  homes,  near  old  Fort  Cobb, 
in  the  country  leased  from  the  Ghoctaws. 

I  found  but  little  trouble  or  dissatisfaction  existing  between  the  Osages  and 
Wichitas  on  account  of  intrusion  on  the  land  of  the  former  by  the  latter,  or  from 
any  other  invasion  of  their  rights  or  privileges  from  this  source,  but  ascertained 
that  the  main  cause  of  their  trouble  and  complaint  was  owing  to  extensive  intru- 
sion and  settlement  on  their  **  diminished  reserve"  by  white  people,  there  being 
not  less,  as  I  was  informed,  than  from  80  to  100  families  who  had  gone  on  their 
lands,  and  who  had  made  every  arrangement  apparent  for  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion thereof. 

The  practicability  or  expediency  of  abating  this  trouble  and  cause  of  complaint 
by  the  removal  of  the  intruding  settlers  by  the  government  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, and  I  fully<  concur  in  the  views  taken  in  reference  to  the  future  welfare 
of  these  people  by  my  predecessor.  Colonel  Sells,  in  his  annual  report  of  the 
16th  October,  1865,  in  which  he  says  : 

If  the  Seminoles  are  consolidated  with  the  Creeks,  as  sugg^ted,  their  reservation  might 
be  purchased  for  the  Osages. 

This  arrangement  (he  remarks)  would  remove  the  Osages  to  near  their 
hunting  grounds,  and  far  away  from  the  influence  of  the  white  settlers,  &c.,  a 
condition  every  way  desirable  for  them. 

Finding  that  a  majority  of  the  Osages  were  absent  on  a  hunt,  and  that  they 
would  not  return  before  the  1st  of  September,  I  concluded,  as  I  could  not,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  absence,  make  the  payment  to  them  as  per  your  instructions, 
to  appoint  the  time  for  a  second  visit  to  the  Neosho  agency  to  about  the  15th 
of  September,  and  having  had  purchased  in  New  York,  about  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  goods  required  for  them,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would 
be  forwarded  without  delay,  I  came  on  after  finishing  my  public  business  in 
Washington,  and  reached  Lawrence,  Kansas,  on  the  11th  of  September. 
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I  regret  to  have  to  state  ia  this  coanection  that,  instead  of  receiving  these 
goods  with  the  despatch  expected,  I  was  subjected  to  great  annoyance* and  bu- 
pense  in  having  to  wait  their  arrival  until  the  27th  of  September ;  the  more  so, 
as  this  unlooked  for  delay  has  encroached  so  much  on  the  time  reqatdite  to 
enable  me  to  make  thf*  fall  payment  to  the  tribes  more  immediately  under  qy 
charge  and  supervision,  and  to  attend  to  much  of  office  business  aecumalated 
during  my  prolonged  absence.  • 

In  view,  therefore,  of  these  annoyances  and  the  troubles  and  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  looking  after  the  affairs  of  an  agency  so  remote  and  out  of  the  waj  as 
that  of  the  Neosho,  I  am  not  a  little  gratified  in  receiving  official  notification 
of  the  severance  of  the  agency  from  this  superintendency,  and  that  from  and 
after  the  ]  st  instant  it  will  be  attached  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  central  super- 
intendency,  satisfied  that  my  last  official  business  with  it  has  been  fully  con- 
summated and  finished  by  paying  to  the  Osages  the  entire  amount  of  goods  and 
money  with  which  I  was  intrusted  for  them. 

As  soon  as  I  found  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Osages  that  I  could  not  accomplisii 
my  mission  to  them  by  reason  of  their  absence,  I  turned  my  attention  imme- 
diately to  the  remaining  important  matter  in  that  diiection  embraced  in  mj 
instructions,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands  from 
Kansas  to  their  homes  on  the  reserve  allotted  to  them  in  the  leased  district  Deir 
old  Fort  Cobb. 

To  this  end  I  advertised  in  the  city  of  Lawrence  for  proposals  to  remive 
them  by  contract,  but  believing  subsequently  from  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, in  relation  to  which  I  have  reported  more  particularly  heretofore,  that 
I  could  have  their  removal  effected  on  better  terms,  and  as  I  believed  witb  a* 
good  or  better  chances  for  succes  in  the  undertaking,  by  intrusting  the  bosinefi 
to  a  trustworthy  agent  selected  for  the  purpose,  than  by  contract,  I  withdrew 
the  proposition  for  bids  therefor,  and  appointed  Mr.  J;  J.  Ghollar  as  special 
agent  to  superintend  and  control  the  removal.  Special  Agent  Ghollar  was  not 
able,  I  am  sorry  to  report,  to  bring  down  the  entire  body  of  these  Indians  a 
was  confidently  expected,  but  his  failure  arose  from  circumstances  which  would 
have  equally  thwarted  the  efforts  of  any  contractor  engaged  in  the  same  business. 

He  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  down  about  450  of  these  reserve  Indian?, 
composed  of  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  Gaddoes,  of  the  affiliated  bands,  leaving 
behind  about  1,200  Wichitas,  who  were  utterly  opposed  to  moving  until 
their  crops  then  growing  should  mature  and  be  gathered — declaring  that  the 
Great  Spirit  who  had  given  them  health  and  strength  to  plant  their  crops  woold 
be  displeased  with  them  if  they  should  prove  so  ungrateiul  as  to  abandon  them 
in  the  sure  process  to  maturity. 

Seeing  the  importance  and  necessity  for  their  being  returned  as  early  as  pos- 
sible to  iheir  proper  homes,  not  only  on  their  account,  but  on  that  of  the  Osages 
with  whom  they  have  had  more  or  less  jarring  and  misunderstanding,  I  deter- 
mined at  once  on  my  second  visit  to  Kansas  to  order  the  necessary  steps  to  be 
taken  to  insure  this  destre4  object. 

I  accordingly  appointed  and  authorized  Gaptain  Ghailes  Garrett,  a  gentleman 
well,  known  to  me,  and  in  whose  energy  of  character  I  confidently  look  f^' 
entire  success,  to  take  in  hand  this  business,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  to  learn 
that  the  Indians  under  his  charge  were  en  route  for  their  homes  on  the  l^tb 
instant. 

When  they  shall  have  arrived  at  their  homes,  it  will  become  necessary  p 
make  provision  for  their  subsistance,  otherwise  there  will  be  much  8uflenn| 
among  them,  and  I  take  this  early  occasion  to  draw  your  attention  to  thi^ 
necessity,  in  order  that  the  means  may  be  provided  to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  "  census  or  enumeration  "  of  the  tribes  within  this  superintendency,  «'iil' 
whom  treaties  were  made  last  year,  has  received  all  the  attention  I  could  sp^ 
from  other  pressing  demands  of  the  service. 
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By  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  the  "  census  or  enumeration  "  of  the  Cher- 
okees  was  taken  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who 
for  that  purpose  was  authorized  to  designate  and  appoint  competent  persons 
therefor,  whose  compensation  was  to  he  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  to  be  paid  by  the  Uiited  States. 

The  treaties  with  the  Greeks,  Seminolef*,  and  Ghoctaws,  and  Ghickasaws, 
vested  this  authority  of  designation  and  appointment  of  competent  persons  in 
the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  with  the  same  general  provisions  and  con- 
ditions. 

Colonel  H.  Tompkins,  of  Tennessee,  having  been  appointed  by  you,  with  the 
Approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  take  the  census  of  the  Cherokees, 
I  determined,  after  due  deliberation,  after  his  arrival  in  the  Indian  country  and 
his  commencement  of  his  labors  among  the  Cherokees,  and  in  view  of  the  favor- 
able recommendation  with  regard  to  his  fitness  and  capacity,  which  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  department  gave  him,  to  impose  on  him  the  additional  duties  of 
taking  the  census  or  enumeration  of  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles.  Accordingly, 
I  appointed  him  to  perform  these  additional  duties,  and  in  consideration  of  such 
an  increase  of  arduous  n^ork  and  responsibility,  I  associated  with  him  Major 
John  Wortham,  of  Tennessee,  to  aid  in  its  performance  and  execution. 

For  taking  the  census  of  the  Ghoctaws  and  Cherokees,  I  authorized  Colonel 
Tompkins,  in  my  absence  from  the  superintendency,  to  appoint  Mr.  J.  J.  Chollar, 
tlie  gentleman  whom  I  had  reicently  had  in  employment  as  special  agent  in  the 
removal  of  the  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands,  and  in  whose  competency  I  had 
every  confidence. 

Major  Wortham  having  declined  the  appointment  tendered  him  as  above  stated, 
I  authorized  Colonel  Tompkins  to  employ  such  aid  and  assistance  as  he  might 
require  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

I  regret  much  that  I  am  not  able  to  transmit  the  return  of  the  census  or  enn- 
meration  of  the  different  tribes  with  this  report,  as  I  had  hoped  to.  The  rolls, 
as  I  understand,  are  in  progress  of  being  made  up,  the  census  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  completed,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  filed  in  this  office  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  yours,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Cherokees,  which  will  be 
attended  to  probably  by  Colonel  Tompkins,  under  his  direct  appointment. 

It  will  become  my  duty,  as  I  conceive  it,  as  soon  as  the  census  or  enumera- 
tion is  completed  by  the  filing  in  this  office  satisfactory  rolls  thereof,  to  publish 
and  declare  (in  compliance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  several  treaties) 
*'  to  each  tribe  the  number  of  members  of  the  general  council,"  agreed  upon  in 
said  treaties  to  be  held  preparatory  to  the  initiation  of  a  territorial  government  to 
which  they  shall  be  entitled,  and  in  further  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  treaties.  I  will,  hereafter,  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  my  guidance  in  so  important  a  matter,  designate  the  time  and  place  at 
which  the  first  general  council  shall  meet. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  meeting  of  the  general  council  of  the 
tribes  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  nation,  with  regard  to  whom  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  in  the  coming  council,  where  they  will  represent  their  people,  they  will 
compare  favorably  in  intelligence  and  political  sagacity  with  the  representatives 
of  any  of  the  territorial  or  even  State  legislatures. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Major  G.  A.  Reynolds,  agent  to  the 
Seminoles,  and  Major  J.  W.  Dunn,  agent  for  the  Creeks,  with  accompanying 
statistical  returns  of  education  and  farming,  in  compliance  with  usual  instruc- 
tions from  Agent  Snow  from  the  Neosho  agency,  and  from  Shanklin  from  that 
of  the  Wichitas,  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  from  I^awrence,  Kansas, 
and  have  to  ask  that  they  be  taken  and  filed  in  connection  herewith. 

No  agent  havine  been  appointed  for  the  Cherokees  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Major  J.  J.  Humphreys,  in  July  last,  the  usual  annual 
report  from  that  agency  will  necessarily  be  wanting.  ^  t 
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There  is  nothing,  however,  of  moment  that  haa  come  to  my  knowledge  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Cherokeee  calling  for  any  special  attention.  Thej  have  bid 
peace  and  qniet,  and  have  been  blessed  alike  with  the  neighboring  tribes  inth 
propitious  seasons  and  abundant  crop?. 

From  Major  M.  W.  Ghollar,  agent  for  the  Choctaws  and  Ghickaaaws,  I  have 
not  as  yet  received  a  report,  and  from  the  late  period  at  which  this  communica- 
tion is  necessarily  made,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  my  leaving  here  to-morrow 
for  Little  Eock,  (where  I  shall  be  gone  at  least  ten  days,)  for  the  funds  pkeed 
to  my  credit  there,  I  ttive  determined  to  mail  this  report,  witb  accompanying 
papers,  to-day,  giving  directions  to  forward  Agent  Ghollar's  report,  should  it  be 
received  in  my  absence. 

The  Choctaws  and  Ghickasaws  have,  as  I  learn,  been  equally  witb  tbe 
Gherokees  and  the  other  tribes  rewarded  for  their  agricultural  labors.  Tbt-ir 
present  condition  is  generally  freed  from  want  or  distress,  to  which  they  were 
more  or  less  subjected  during  the  past  four  or  five  years ;  and  all  indication 
betoken  cheering  prospects  for  their  future  welfare. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  remarks  and  general  views  of  Agent  Rej- 
nolds,  relative  to  per  capita  payment  to  the  Indians ;  and  from  all  that  I  bave 
learned  with  regard  to  this  policy  of  paying  Indian  moneys,  gathered  from 
reliable  sources — from  the  traders  even,  who  it  is  supposed  would  be  intcf- 
ested  in  the  continuance  of  such  payments — I  am  inclined  to  concur  fully  with 
the  agent  in  the  opinion  he  has  expressed  in  his  report.  ^ 

The  impatience  manifested  by  the  Seminoles,  alluded  to  by  their  agent,  at  tbe 
delay  in  making  the  surveys  required  under  the  late  treaties,  for  which  I  most 
confess  there  is  reasonable  grounds,  I  trust  will  be  relieved  by  the  department 
and  Gongress  as  early  as  practical^e,  by  having  a  sufficient  fund  appropriated 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  I  had  the  honor  to  make  in  my  letters 
of  the  18th  and  19th  instant,  the  present  appropriation  being,  aa  I  am  advised 
by  practical  surveyors,  totally  inadequate  to  accomplish  this  important  object 

The  stater&ent  of  Agent  Dunn,  with  reference  to  certain  ciainis  of  the  Creeia 
against  the  government  under  treaty  stipulations,  deserves,  in  my  opinioa,  the 
particular  and  favorable  attention  of  the  department;  and  in  the  case  of  that  of  the 
Creek  orphans,  so  well  ascertained,  and  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  what 
has  been  so  long  delayed,  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  in  invoking  for  them  tbe 
justice  of  the  government  and  a  settlement  thereof  as  early  as  may  be  practicable^ 

The  disaffected  band  of  Greeks,  under  the  mad  leadership  of  Spo-ko-ko  ge<- 
yoholo,  who  claims  to  have  been  appointed  chief  by  the  patriotic  Opotb-le- 
yoholo,  before  his  decease,  are  still  in  the  Gherokee  country,  and  deeming « 
very  necessary  that  they  should  be  returned  to  their  homes,  I  tamed  over  to 
Agent  Dunn  $2,000  from  a  fund  which  I  considered  applicable,  and  authoriied 
him  to  take  measures  for  their  removal.  The  appropriation  of  the  fund  in  qa«- 
tion  in  this  manner  not  having  met  with  your  approval,  I  have  ordered  theajrent 
to  hold  the  amount  subject  to  my  order ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  have  to  refer 
to  my  estimate  now  before  your  office  for  85,000  to  meet  this  demand,  in  tbe 
hope  that  this  small  amount  may  be  obtained  by  an  appropriation  calcubitec. 
small  as  it  is,  to  do  much  good  in  relieving  from  suffering  and  destitution  tbe^e 
unfortunate  exiles. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  special  estimates  for  funds  for  particular  objecti 
within  my  superintendency  allow  me  to  solicit  your  favorable  consideration  witb 
reference  to  an  estimate  which  I  now  make  for  $10,000  to  purchase,  tor  ibt 
Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands  on  the  reserve  allotted  to  them  near  old  Fort  Oo^*^< 
in  the  "leased  district,"  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  cows,  and  other  frtock. 
with  a  view  of  commencing  at  once  a  course  of  policy  towards  tliem  to  mak*' 
them,  as  I  am  well  assured  can  be  done,  self-sustaining,  thus  saving  the  govero- 
meut  the  heavy  expenditures  for  their  subsistence,  to  which  it  has  been  so  Iobt 
subjected. 
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In  conclusion,  I  have  to  congratulate  the  department  on  the  apparent  auspi- 
cious prospects  for  the  future  welfare  and  progress  of  the  tribes  within  this  super- 
iuteudency  under  the>  encouraging  provisions  embraced  in  the  several  treaties 
last  made  by  them  with  the  United  States.  That  they  will  avail  themselves  of 
these  beneficent  provisions  I  am  well  persuaded,  and  ere  long  I  confidently 
expect  the  development  of  a  policy  in  the  way  of  territorial  government  that 
will  not  fall  far  short,  in  character  or  excellence,  of  that  of  any  of  the  territorial 
governments  with  a  white  population  attached  to  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ♦ 

JAMES  WORTHAM, 

Superintendent. 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  111. 


•Crbbk  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  25.  1867. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  forward  my  third  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  within  this  agency. 

I  am  glad  to  mention  the  fortunate  escape  our  people  have  had  during  the 
present  summer  from  the  epidemic  of  cholera  which  has  raged  severely  in  all 
the  neighboriug  nations.  These  Indians  are  scattered  over  so  wide  a  territory 
that  there  was  not  that  danger  of  infection  and  contagion  that  holds  in  the 
crowded  towns,  and  the  only  cases  occurring  were  among  a  disaffected  band  of 
Creeks,  located  in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  among  the  people  in  and  about 
the  town  of  North  Fork,  in  this  nation.  The  disease  raged  with  considerable 
severity  among  the  Seminoles  and  Cherokees,  but  nowhere  attained  its  most 
malignant  form,  but  yielded  readily  to  proper  medicines  and  skilful  treatment. 
At  the  present  date  the  epidemic  is  almost  entirely  abated. 

Great  feais  were  entertained  during  the  past  spring  that  the  crops  would  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  grasshoppers,  which  hatched  out  in  the  early  season 
and  at  once  commenced  their  depredations  upon  everything  vegetable.  Two  or 
three  plantings  of  com  were  made  by  some  of  the  most  persevering  of  the 
Creeks,  and  the  first  growing  leaves  of  the  germ  were  scarcely  visible  before 
they  were  consumed;  and  the  immense  numbers  of  the  grasshoppers  and  their 
wide-spread  presence  rendered  the  prospects  exceedingly  dark.  Finally,  about 
the  15th  May,  to  the  astonishment  and  gratification  of  all,  this  scourge  suddenly 
disappeared.  Their  destruction  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  winds,  by  others 
to  the  cold  rains,  and  by  others  still  to  the  devouring  birds.  All  these  causes, 
in  different  localities,  probably  conspired  for  their  destruction.  After  this  cloud 
was  taken  away  the  prospect  brightened,  and  the  people  went  to  their  work 
with  fresh  hopes  and  energy,  and  everything  now  promises  a  splendid  crop. 

The  Creeks  are  agitating  the  subject  of  a  new  code  of  laws  and  a  new 
arrangement  of  government.  The  laws,  as  now  administered,  require  four 
times  the  number  of  officers  that  would  be  necessary  to  execute  promptly  and 
efficiently  under  a  well-established  code.  These  officers,  whose  numbers  are 
scarcely  known  even  to  the  authorities,  are  poorly  paid,  and  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  positions  and  salaries.  Indeed,  so  imperfect  is  the  government,  that 
the  duty  of  no  officer  is  fully  defined ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  deter- 
mine when  they  attain  or  overstep  their  authority.  .They  have  many  intelligent 
and  energetic  men  among  them  who  appreciate  this  position  of  affairs,  and 
who  are  strongly  urging  reform. 

A  better  feeling  is  manifested  between  the  late  antagonistic  parties  than  ever 
before,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  determined  to  unite  as  one^eople  in 
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all  interests.  They  are  anxious  to  bend  every  energy  to  the  improvement  of 
the  country  and  to  devote  their  money  to  the  establishment  of  schooU,  manofae- 
tories,  public  buildings,  and  good  government. 

They  urge  upon  the  United  States  the  payment  of  all  dues  promptly  and 
the  early  settlement  of  all  claims.  There  are  two  claims  which  demand  imme- 
diate attention.  The  first  of  these  grows  out  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  bj  which 
there  is  now  due  the  Greek  orphans  of  that  date  the  principal  and  accrued 
interest  from  the  sale  ot  20  sections  of  land,  appropriated  for  their  benek 
This  appropriation  wife  to  reimburse  the  orphans  of  that  date  for  their  non- 
representation  in  other  lands  then  divided.  The  treaty  set  c^art  one  section  of 
land  for  each  principal  chief,  one-half  section  for  every  other  head  of  a  familr, 
and  then  -for  the  orphans  (who  were  entitled  to  share  in  the  division,  but  who 
had  no  parents  to  represent  them)  20  sections  were  granted,  to  be  sold  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  their  benefit.  This 
money  has  been  retained  as  a  fund  by  the  United  States,  and  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  claimants  only  because  formal  application  has  never  been  made  by  those 
interested.  They  are  well  known  in  the  nation,  and  are  anxious  that  their 
money  should  be  paid  over  at  once.  Th&y  complain,  it  would  seem  with 
justice,  too,  that  this  fund  has  at  various  times  been  divested  from  its  legitimata 
use  and  applied  to  the  support  of  schools  of  the  nation  and  to  the  support  of 
orphans  not  of  1832.  The  claimants  protested  to  this  misapplication  of  the 
fund,  asserting  that  it  was  intended  for  the  individual  benefit  of  the  orphans  of 
1832,  and  that  it  should  not  be  used  for  the  support  or  advantage  of  those  who 
had  previously  been  assisted  by  a  division  of  lands  in  which  they  (the  claim- 
ants) were  not  permitted  to  share,  and  in  remuneration  for  which  loss  this  fnnd 
was  established.  /This  question  h^d  been  fully  discussed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  nation  previous  to  1856,  ar^d  it  was  decided  that  this  fund  was  the  sole 
property  of  the  orphans  of  1832,  and  their  heirs,  and  that  it  could  not  be  used 
to/  the  benefit  of  other  than  those  individuals ;  and  a  fund  was  created  b? 
treaty  in  that  year  for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  nation,  and  the  misap- 
plication of  the  orphan  fund  ceased.  The  orphans  now  argue  that,  as  this 
money  was  due  them  personally,  and  as  the  interest  was  paid  out,  without  their 
permission,  to  the  general  support  of  the  schools  and  the  orphans  not  inferetUd, 
it  should  be  paid  over  with  the  principal  and  accrued  interest.  At  no  futore 
time  can  this  payment  be  so  properly  and  easily  paid  as  now,  and  at  no  futo.'C 
time  will  it  be  so  well  appreciated.  I  would  respectfully  urge  the  appropriation 
by  Congress,  at  the  coming  session,  of  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  this  claim  in  full. 

The  other  unsettled  claim  to  which  y9ur  attention  is  requested  is  that  of  the 
loyal  Indians  and  freedmen  of  this  nation.  By  the  treaty  of  June  14, 1S66, 
$100,000  is  set  aside  for  the  remuneration  of  the  loyal  Indians,  in  proportion 
to  their  several  losses  in  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion.  The  treaty 
stipulates  that  the  investigation  of  these  claims  shall  be  before  the  superint«)d- 
ent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  southern  superin tendency  and  the  United  States 
agent  for  the  Creek  Indians,  and  that  it  shall  be  commenced  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  many  changes  in  the 
charge  of  this  superintendcncy  have  seriously  affected  the  prompt  discharge  of 
many  duties,  and  I  mention  this  claim  al>  this  time  merely  to  urge  your  actioi 
in  the  premises. 

A  payment  of  per  capita  money,  stipulated  by  treaty  of  1866,  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  by  your  predecessor.  Judge  W.  Byers.  An  enumeration 
of  tlie  people,  obtained  after  considerable  time  and  trouble,  discovered  the  num- 
ber of  the  Creeks,  including  the  freedmen,  to  be  11,445. 

.This  does  not  include  tne  disaffected  band  of  Creeks,  now  located  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  numbering  probably  370. 

They  refused  to  share  in  the  money,  would  not  give  in  their  enumeration, 
^and  insisted  upon  the  treaty  of  1856  as  still  the  only  guide. 
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The  subject  of  this  band  has  formed  the  matter  of  considerable  annoyance 
and  corredpondence  daring  the  past  year. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  prompt  authority  with  which  you  have  seconded 
my  action  in  this  business,  and  with  the  means  for  which  estimate  has  been 
made,  I  can  succeed  in  settling  this  vexed  question  during  the  coming  winter. 
The  Creeks  at  home  appear  much  vexed  at  tne  stubborn  manner  in  which  these 
people  have  acted,  ana  contend  that  Spo  ko-ko-gee^jyoholo,  leading  a  band  of 
but  300  or  400,  and  they  the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  the  Greeks,  and 
who  readily  accept  his  marvellous  f)rophecies,  is  not  autboiized  to  speak  for  the 
thousands  of  the  loyal  Indians,  who,  led  by  the  lamented  Opoth-le-yoholo, 
found  a  refuge  in  the  friendly  north,  and  that  by  his  present  action  he  (Spo>ko- 
ko-gee-yoholo)  should  forfeit  all  the  privileges  arising  from  hb  former  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  government. 

The  mission  schools  on  the  Arkansas  and  Northr  Fork  river  are  now  being 
repaired  preparatory  to  the  resumption  of  their  work. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  sum  set  aside  by  treaty  for  their  repair  was  not 
more  ample,  as  it  will  fall  far  short  of  their  actual  and  necessary  wants.  The 
Creeks,  (jowever,  take  great  interest  in  these  institutions  and  will  probably  pro- 
vide for  their  proper  restoration . 

I  regret  my  inability  at  this  time  to  forward  the  reports  of  the  two  superin- 
tendents of  public  instraction  in  the  nation.  These  reports  are  unaccountably 
delayed.  I  understand,  however,  that  there  are  14  neighborhood  schools  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  instructing  probably  500  scholars. 

The  past  year  has  been*  a  time  of  severe  and  necessary  labor — a  struggle  for 
existence — and  every  energy  of  the  people  was  directed  to  the  cultivation  df 
crops  and  the  building  of  houses.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  schools  have 
been  in  a  measure  forgotten  in  the  nearer  necessities  of  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  next  annud  report  a  more  favorable  statement  may  be  presented. 

No  better  argument  for  the  policy  of  confining  Indians  to  tneir  reservations, 
of  paying  promptly  all  annuities  and  public  moneys,  and  of  restricting  their 
intercourse  with  white  people,  could  be  cited  than  that  presented  by  the  history 
and  present  condition  of  these  people  and  that  of  the  neighboring  tribes  of  this 
Territory.  They  have  surrendered  the  spoils  of  the  chase  for  the  fruits  of 
agriculture,  and  are  steadily  improving  themselves  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

I  deem  it  most  important  that  so  long  as  possible  white  people  be  prohibited 
from  gaining  a  foothold  in  this  Territory. 

Promiscuous  and  free  intercourse  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  peace 
and  quiet,  both  as  regards  the  Indians  and  the  whites  themselves. 

I  consider  that  the  violations  of  the  intercourse  law  cannot  be  too  highly  rep- 
rehended. 

Very  respectfully  submitted : 

J.  W.  DUNN, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent  far  Crceki, 

lion.  Jambs  Wortham, 

Superintendent  Indian  AfairSy  Fart  Smit/h  Ark, 


No.  112. 


Wichita  Agency,  Kansas, 

September  1,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  department,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report : 

The  past  year  the  Indians  under  my  charge  have  had  no  reason  to  complain 
ou  the  part  of  the  government,  having  received  a  sufficient  amount  of  goods  to 
keep  them  comfortable,  and  ample  snosistence  to  prevent  sufiPering. 
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It  was  the  intention  of  the  department  to  remove  them  in  November  lact  to 
their  new  home  in  the  leased^  difltrict,  hot  was  fonnd  to  he  iinpractkable.  on 
aceount  of  the  season  heing  too  far  advanced,  and  the  great  distance  to  travel. 

In  Jannarj  last  I  was.  directed  hy  the  honorahle  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  proceed  to  Washington,  in  company  with  a  delegation  of  refugee 
Shawnee  Indians,  to  estahlish  their  claim  to  the  lands  on  the  Shawnee  retem- 
tion,  in  Kansas,  known  as  .the  ahsentee  lands,  and  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the 
government.  It  is  to  he  hoped  the  treaty  made  last  winter  will  be  ratified  bj 
the  Senate,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  oniting  the  different  hands  of  Shawnees 
into  one  tribe,  and  relieve  the  govegiment  of  the  expense  of  clothing  and  rob- 
sisting  the  absentee  Shawuees. 

In  April  last  I  received  instmctions  from  the  honorahle  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  remove  the  Indians  in  Kansas  under  my  charge  to  their  former  home  in 
the  leased  district,  and  ftmds  were  placed  in  my  hands  for  their  removal  ud 
subsistence  en  route.  Supplies  were  purchased  and  arrangements  made  fiK 
transportation,  but  the  unprecedented  rainy  season  caused  the  Arkansas  and 
all  the  streams  south  to  remain  bank-full  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  the 
first  crossing  was  effected  by  means  of  a  boat  hauled  here  a  distance  of  neatlj 
100  miles.  In  attempting  this  crossing  one  of  the  Indians  was  drowned.  1 
then  concluded  not  to  make  any  further  attempt  until  such  tiroes  as  the  streams 
could  be  crossed  with  safety.  jSvery  effort  was  made  on  iny  part  to  comply 
with  instmctions,  but  poor  progress  was  made  in  battling  with  the  elements. 

On  the  26th  June  I  received  instmctions  from  the  Gornmissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  report  to  Superintendent  James  Wortham  the  cause  of  delaj  in 
removal,  and  from  whom  I  would  receive  further  instructions,  and  under  irhoee 
directions  the  removal  of  the  Indians  was  placed. 

The  latter  part  of  July  preparations  were  again  made  for  their  removal,  under 
the  direction  of  Superintendent  Worthain.  A  few  days  before  the  time  of 
departure  the  cholera  broke  out  with  fearful  violence  among  Uie  Wichita^- 
eighteen  deaths  in  five  days.  The  Wacoes,  Keeehies,  and  Towacaries,  althosgh 
Hving  in  close  proximity,  were  not  affected  for  some  days  after  this  terrible 
disease  made  its  appearance.  The  Absentee  Shawnees,  Gaddoes  and  Dek- 
wares,  living  on  Dry  creek,  some  ten  miles  distant,  were  in  good  healtli.  A 
physician  was  sent  for  and  directed  to  render  all  the  aid  ne  could  to  the 
affiicted.  He  reported  the  disease  to  be  cholera  morbus,  caused  by  their 
eating  green  plums  and  melons,  recommending  their  breaking  up  camoa  and 
moving  immeidiately  as  the  most  effective  means  to  restore'  them  to  health. 
The  day  following  several  of  the  Towacaires  were  sick,  and  it  became  appu^ 
ent  that  a  panic  had  spread  among  the  bands  afflicted — ^refusing  to  be  moved  it 
this  time,  giving  as  their  reason,  at  this  late  hour,  that  the  Great  Snirit  ha^ 
given  them  strength  to  plant  some  corn  in  the  spring,  and  if  Uiey  neglected  to 
gather  it,  would  not  give  them  strength  to  plant  in  the  future.  My  impreseioo 
wad  that  undue  influence  had  been  used  by  some  unprincipled  persons,  bat  vs 
satisfied,  npon  inquiry  with  a  number  of  the  Indians,  that  they  wished  to 
remain  a  short  time,  to  mourn  over  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends.  Tbrr 
now  express  a  willingness  to  move  at  any  time  the  superintendent  may  direct 

The  Absentee  Shawnees,  Gaddoes,  and  Delawares  had  broke  camp  and  mad« 
every  preparation  for  removal.  Supplies  and  transj^ortation  being  ready,  it  va^ 
thought  advisable  to  move  those  bunds  that  were  not  as  yet  afflicted  with  th* 
disease. 

On  the  3d  of  August  they  left  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  in  apparess 
good  health,  for  their  new  home.  I  leara  from  Oaptain  0.  F.  Oanetl,  'vwao^ 
commissary,  who  accompanied  them,  that  the  cholera  broke  oat  among  th' 
Shawnees  at  Buffalo  Spring^,  and  that  over  fif^y  deaths  occurred  befere  thtj 
reached  the  False  Washita,  also  that  forty-seven  Gaddoes  had  fidhn  Tietiffli  t^ 
this,  terrible  scourge. 
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The  past  year  there  has  been  some  change  for  the  better,  both  physically  and 
morally ;  bnt  there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement.  To  effectually  break 
np  their  pemicioos  habits  of  horsestealing  will  require  strict  watchfulness  and 
care,  ana  can  only  be  wholly  prevented  by  a  rigid  pass  system  after  their 
removal  on  the  reservation  assigned  them. 

For  several  years  past  they  have  been  placed  by  circumstances  in  a  commu- 
nity where  their  presence  was  obnoxious  to  most  of  the  citizens,  on  account  of 
their  demoralization.  This  was  caused  by  intercourse  with  the  lowest  class  of 
the  white  population,  as  they  eagerly  adopt  all  the  vices  of  civilization.  This 
class  of  persons  can  be  kept  off  the  reservation  allotted  them,  and  I  am  satisfied  of 
the  result  being  beneficial  to  the  Indians.  The  only  method  to  raise  the 
Indian  from  degradation  and  vice  is  to  remove  them  as  far  as  possible  from 
vicious  influences  and  instruct  them  in  the  social  habits  and  comforts  of  civil- 
ization. 

Some  of  them  have  become  despondent  and  careless,  owing  to  their  unsettled 
condition  for  the  past  few  years,  and  can  see  no  bright  future  for  themselves  or 
children.  Formerly  the  owners  of  vast  tracts  of  land,  they  are  now  the  help- 
less wards  of  the  government,  which  recognizes  no  rights  to  the  lands  they 
formerly  possessed.  This  dependency  they  feel  keenly.  The  reason  of  dis- 
couragement is  the  fear  of  government  again  removing  them  at  some  distant 
day,  after  they  have  been  to  the  trouble  of  building  homes  and  opening  np  their 
fields. 

The  best  policy  I  can  conceive  would  be  to  give  them  a  small  reservation  in 
the  leased  district,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  old  home,  as  they  appear 
to  have  a  great  attachment  for  it;  furnish  them  with  suitable  agricultural 
implements  and  seeds ;  give  each  family  a  small  number  of  cows  and  young 
cattle,  and  compel  them  to  raise  sufficient  to  subsist  themselves.  They  aid  so 
formerly  and  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  so  now.  I  would  recommend  the 
establishing  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  aj9  the  means  of  assisting 
materially  in  their  advancement  in  civilization  and  self-depeudence. 

The  agency  will  be  located  on  or  near  the  old  site,  unless  otherwise  ordered ; 
there  being  a  large  amount  of  land  already  broke  and  good  springs  of  water  in 
the  vicinity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  we  will  reach  our  new  home  at  an  early  day,  to  prepare 
proper  shelter  before  the  coming  winter. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  8HANKLIN, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Colonel  Jambs  Wobtham, 

Svp't  Indian  Affairs  Sauthem  Superintendeney, 

Fort  Smith,  Arh. 


No,  113. 


Baldwin  City,  Kansas,  September  5,  1867. 

8iR  :  In  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  your  instruc- 
tions, I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  annual  report: 

I  have  under  my  charge  four  tribes  of  Indians,  aa  follows,  viz :  the  Senecas, 
Senecaa  and  Shawnees,  ij^apaws,  and  Osages. 

The  Senecas  have  a  reservation  of  sixty-seven  thousand  acres,  between  the 
southwest  corner  of  Missouri  and  Grand  river. 

Theymade  a  treaty  with  the  government  last  winter,  in  which  they  ceded 
to  the  Wyandotts  twenty  thousand  acres  off  the  north  side  of  their  reservation. 
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If  their  treaty  can  be  ratified  by  tbe  United  States  Senate  next  winter,  h 
will  greatly  assist  these  people  in  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war. 

Last  year  their  crops  were  principally  destroyed  by  tbe  floods ;  their  com 
.  being  planted  in  the  bottoms  or  low  lands.     This  year  they  are  farming  wiib 
more  success,  although  the  fore  part  of  the  season  was  very  wet, 

1'he  Senecas  and  Shawnees  had  a  reservation  of  sixty  thousand  acres,  nortb 
of  the  Seneca  land.  The  Senecas  who  have  been  allied  with  the  Shawnees 
have  sold  their  half  of  the  reservation  to  the  Miamies  and  Peorias  of  Kansas, 
and  have  united  themselves  with  the  Senecas  and  moved  on  their  reservatic^ 
This  agi*eement  still  needs  the  action  of  the  Senate.  If  their  treaty  is  approred 
by  the  Senate,  it  will  greatly  assist  them  in  recovering  from  the  dire  effect?  of 
the  war.  They  (the  Senecas  and  Shawnees)  are  doing  all  they  can  in  fann- 
ing this  year,  and  have  accomplished  much,  considering  their  lack  of  ftrmiDg 
implements.  • 

With  a  very  little  assistance  from  the  government  now,  these  people  will 
become  a  self-sustaining  and  happy  people.  They  have  reached  a  degree  of 
civilization  and  industry  which  is  not  common  among  this  class  of  people. 

The  Quapaws  are  located  on  a  reservation  of  ninety-six  thousand  acre^ 
north  of  the  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  and  between  the  Missouri  line  and  tk 
Neosho  river.  When  the  southern  line  of  Kansas  came  to  be  established,  it 
was  found  to  extend  one  half  mile  south  through  the  Quapaw  lands.  In  their 
treaty  last  winter  with  the  government  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  tht* 
strip  of  land.  As  soon  as  this  treaty  was  made  tbe  whites  covered  that  stiip 
with  *'  claims,"  and  it  has  been  impossible  for  Major  Mitchell  to  keep  peopl« 
from  squatting  on  their  lands. 

These  Indians  have  suffered  severely  the  last  year  for  food  and  dolhiuf. 
Their  crops  were  quite  all  destroyed  last  year  by  the  floods,  and  they  have  no 
annuities  from  the  government. 

Although  the  fore  part  of  this  season  has  been  very  wet,  and  the  latter  part 
dry,  I  think  they  will  raise  corn  enough  to  keep  them  from  starring  until  iber 
can  get  the  expectant  aid  by  the  ratification  of  their  late  treaty.  I  bonght 
three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  ploughs  and  harness  last  spring  for  these peopl^ 
out  of  money  in  my  hands  appropriated  to  pay  a  farmer ;  also,  three  huodred 
dollars'  worth  of  com  meal  from  the  same  appropriation.  As  they  have  no 
farmer,  they  made  arrangements  iti  their  treaty  to  have  this  money  applied  a« 
above.  Thinking  the  treaty  would  be  ratified,  and  to  keep  them  from  »tar>nQ^. 
I  gave  the  order.  If  their  treaty  does  fail  in  the  Senate,  they  must  hac€  ««f 
assistance /rom  the  government. 

The  Quapaws  seem  to  be  more  interested  in  education  than  the  Senecas  kA 
Shawnees.  They  keep  from  14  to  18  pupils  at  school  at  the  Catholic  mis^ioo. 
and  are  very  anxious  to  have' a  school  established  on  their  own  icservatios 
These  small  tribes  are  surrounded  by  many  bad  men.  They  have  lost  a  grea: 
many  of  their  best  horses  in  the  last  two  years. 

Agency  buildings  for  the  Neosho  agency  were  formerly  located  on  the  n< 
end  of  the  Quapaw  reservation.  These  buildings  were  burned  down  about  ^ 
close  of  the  war. 

Prior  to  the  last  Osage  treaty  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Osage  land*  w 
within  about  three  miles  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Quapaw  reaervation 
Since  the  last  Osage  treaty  these  reservations  are  over  30  miles  apart,  and  the 
principal  Osage  camps  and  the* Quapaw  settlements  are  near  100  miles  fi^o 
each  other.  An  agent  cannot  have  the  influence  that  it  is  intended  he  sboull 
have,  unless  he  lives  among  the  Indians  for  whom  he  is  agent. 

The  Osage  Indians  depend  on  the  chase  for  a  living.  They  bave  made  bn: 
little  advancement  in  civilization.  They  still  dress  in  the  "blanket/*  and  or* 
the  bow  and  arrow  for  killing  the  buffalo,  without  whose  flesh  and  uBow  ikfj 
cannot  subsist.     Their  wealth  consists  in  horses,  **  wampum,'*  and  trinket* 
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Thej  go  on  the  hunt  twice  a  year,  the  light  of  the  moon  in  September  or  Octo- 
"ber,  and  about  the  lOth  of  June. 

They  now  have  to  go  much  further  to  secure  a  full  supply  of  meat,  robes, 
and  furs  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  They  take  all  their  families,  horses,  . 
&c.,  on  the  fall  or  winter  hunt.  They  return  to  their  camps  in  February,  and 
trade  their  robes  for  flour,  coffee,  sugar,  and  such  articles  as  they  need  for  dress 
and  ornaments.  Their  women  plant  small  patches  of  com,  and  hoe  it  over 
before  time  to  go  on  the  summer  hunt,  then  it  is  left,  and  when  they  return, 
which  is  about  the  middle  of  August,  this  corn  is  fit  for  use,  most  ol  it  being 
used  while  soft.  Some  of  the  more  industrious  have  some  to  '*  cache,"  or  put 
away  in  the  ground  for  winter  use.  On  their  return  from  the  summer  hunt  they 
have  but  little  to  trade,  except  ponies.  They  are  often  so  hard  run  for  some- 
thing to  eat  that  they  trade  their  last  pony.  Then  they  cannot  go  on  their 
next  4iunt  without  a  horse ;  and  if  they  cannot  buy  one  on  credit,  they  are 
forced  to  steal.  Many  of  their  horses  are  stolen  by  white  men  and  neighboring 
tribes.  One  man,  a  short  time  ago,  had  24  head  taken  from  near  his  camp^ 
They  are  too  timid  to  follow  their  horses  far  into  the  white  settlements,  when 
they  find  that  they  are  being  run  off  by  white  men.  They  hold  the  whites 
accountable  for  all  the  horses  they  lose.  These  Indians  are  accused.of  stealing 
many  more  horses  than  they  get. 

The  Osage  treaty,  of  September  29,  1865,  had  been  signed  by  the  Indians 
two  years  before,  and  thought  by  many  to  be  ratified.  This,  with  certain  letters 
and  a  message  from  the  governor  of  Kansas,  started  immigration  to  pouring  in 
by  thousands  among  these  Indians.  They  were  compelled  to  leave  those  lands 
long  before  the  time  allotted  them  by  the  treaty.  Since  the  war,  horse  stealing 
has  been  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent.  There  is  not  a  horse  lost  by  these 
new  settlers  but  what  the  "  Osages  have  got  it."  The  people  of  Neosho,  Labette, 
Wilson,  Greenwood,  Woodson,  and  Allen  counties  claim  that  they  have  lost 
about  80  head  of  horses  this  spring  and  summer.  A  large  proportion  of  theae 
"  horses"  were  Osage  ponies,  bought  of  irresponsible  tradei'S,  renegade  Indians, 
and  thieving  white  men  for  a  mere  trifle.  Many  of  these  "horses"  stray  away 
from  their  pretended  owners  and  go  back  to  the  Indians.  Most  that  are  stolen 
are  taken  by  white  men  who  go  to  the  Indian  camps,  so  the  theft  may  be  ' 
charged  to  the  Indians. 

THB   OSAGE    DIMINISHED   RESERVATION. 

It  has  not  been  two  years  yet  since  these  Indians  relinquished  near  2,000,000 
acres  of  their  lands  to  the  white  settler.  Still  they  are  not  satisfied.  Immi- 
gration rolls  on,  like  the  tornado  which  meets  nothing  to  check  it.  They  have 
overrun  all  the  trust  lands,  and  are  now  settling  on  the  diminished  reservation. 
I  visited  40  or  50  of  these  intruders  about  two  weeks  ago.  I  notified  them  to 
leave.  They  were  not  the  least  surprised,  and  all  agreed  that  they  would  go 
when  I  got  sufficient  force  to  drive  them  off.  They  all  seem  to  be  well-dis- 
posed men.  They  say  that  laws  always  have  been  made  to  protect  the  squatter, 
and  they  think  they  will  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold  when  the  governor  of  the 
State  is  "determined  to  protect  them  at  all  hazards."  There  are  about  60  or 
70  families  on  these  lands.  Two  or  three  traders  have  made  up  lands  and  had 
them  approved  by  the  district  judge,  and  came  to  me  to  grant  them  licenses. 
This  I  could  not  do,  as  1  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  parties. 

These  and  other  unauthorized  traders  are  making  trouble  by  trying  to  get 
the  Indians  opposed  to  taking  goods  for  their  annuities.  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
few  soldiers,  properly  used,  would  have  a  very  healthy  effect  in  quieting  both 
whites  and  Indians.  Four  conrpanies  of  ''militia"  have  been  organized  on  the 
border  by  the  State  authority,  who  are  threatening  the  Indians  with  "  extermi- 
nation." 
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I  am  building  a  sn^  hoaee  at  mj  own  expense  in  the  northeast  corner  <f 
the  Osage  diminished  reservation,  where  I  intend  to  remove  mj  headquarten' 
this  fall.  I  think,  if  the  pr^er  means  were  used,  these  Indians  could  be 
induced  to  cede  their  lands  iu  Kansas  to  the  government  and  take  a  reservation 
in  the  Indian  territory  more  remote  from  white  settlements.  This  should  be 
accomplished,  if  possible. 

Very  respectftillj,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  C.  SNOW, 
Untied  States  Neatko  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  J.  WORTHAM, 

Superintendent  Southern  Superinicndencyj  Fort  Smitk,  Arkamoi. 


No.  114. 


Catholic  Mission,  Nbosho  County,  Kansas, 

September  6, 1867. 

Sir  :  We  have  only  40  Osage  and  12  Qnapaw  boys  in  our  Osage  maooal- 
labor  school.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  educate  33  Osage  and  two  Qoapav 
girls,  a  small  number  indeed  compared  to  preceding  years.  Ton  having  hmj 
visited  us,  I  need  not  describe  iu  detail  what  they  are  taught.  I  simplj  aaj 
that  the  natural  talents  of  the  Indian  children  are  not  surpassed  by  an  eqiul 
number  of  white  children.  Their  proficiency,  particularly  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing, can  be  testified  by  a  large  number  of  competent  and  admiring  visitors  of 
our  schools.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  upwards  of  300  children  are  run- 
ning wild  in  the  Osage  villages,  and  grow  up  in  ignorance,  never  to  be  usefol  to 
themselves  nor  to  society.  The  Osage  educational  fund  being  small,  a  laxge 
number  cannot  be  taken  into  our  schools. 

Before  18GI,  some  25  Osage  families  had  commenced  to  farm  succeesfollj. 
These  began  to  value  the  benefit  of  education,  and  children  entered  our  schools 
in  number  beyond- our  means.  The  fourth  of  the  nation,  after  seeing  the  hsi 
increase  of  domestic  animals  on  these  Indian  farms,  seemed  convinced  that 
industry,  accompanied  by  light  labor,  brings  more  comforts  into  families  tiuo 
the  accustomed  long  and  painful  journeys  cSter  buffalo  meat. 

The  first  enterprise  of  these  Indians  unfortunately  failed.  During  the  two 
following  years  they  lost  all  their  improvements,  their  hogs  and  cattle,  and  were 
obliged  to  resume  the  semi-annual  hunts  for  the  support  of  their  ^unities.  I 
suppose  you  yourself,  and  all  others  who  have  observed  the  Indian's  mod«  of 
living,  will  agree  with  me  that  no  Indian  tribe  can  be  brought  to  civilizaUoa 
while  they  live  by  hunting,  receiving  an  annuity  merely  sufficient  to  indolge 
indolence.  Since  the  treaty  of  September,  1865,  they  have  all  moved  to  their 
new  reservation,  from  40  to  60  miles  distant  from  our  school  establishmeot^ 
Being  divided  into  five  or  six  Indian  towns,  and  deprived  of  regular  advisers, 
they  are  .becoming  wild,  and  are  fast  returning  to  their  savage  customs.  A 
party  spirit  being  raised,  their  young  men  meet  in  councils  to  overmle  the  little 
remaining  authority  of  their  chiefs.  These  destructive  tendencies  are  regretted 
by  a  few  families,  who  diesire  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Indian  towns  with 
a  view  to  make  farms  and  raise  stock.  The  uncertainty  of  retaining  pennaoQ^* 
homes  on  the  new  reservation  discourages  the  greater  part  of  the  Osagea*  while  it 
has  a  tendency  to  lead  the  young  warriors  into  mistaken  notions.  The  Ou^* 
as  a  nation,  are,  like  children,  easily  controlled.  Only  let  the  govenuBeot 
extend  to  them  a  fatherly  hand,  and  encourage  industry  and  fanning.  Nothing 
•  is  more  feasible  than  to  employ  their  own  annuities  (Hitherto  only  piodoctire  <^ 
great  evil,)  for  a  lasting  benefit  to  these  Indians,  namely,  industrious  tuaSki 
should  be  remunerated  proportionably  to  their  improvements.    This  d^M  othtf 
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families  would  be  stimulated  to  imitation.  A  similar  plan  once  commenced,  the 
Indian  department  would  soon  be  enabled  to  use  a  very  large  revenue,  namely, 
the  proceeds  of  the  Osage  trust  lands,  to  the  real  advantage  of  these  Indians. 
I  am  convinced  by  lon^  experience  that  while  the  Osages  live  in  idleness,  and 
raise  their  children  in  their  wild  towns,  which  are  nests  of  savage  dances  and 
corruption,  these  children  must,  by  necessity,  follow  and  take  delight  in  the  bad 
examples  of  the  nation.  It  may  be  said  that  the  education  of  children  ought  to 
effect  civilization,  but  I  say  that  the  examples  of  the  majoMty  will  always 
prevail  among  young  people.  There  are  not  a  few  aged  Osages  or  sober  habits, 
who  disapprove  the  wild  Indian  customs  and  ask  often  for  advice,  wishing  to 
train  their  children  to  farming.  All  that  seems  needed  is  a  helping  hand  from 
government,  not  that  farms  should  be  made  for  them  and  houses  Duut  on  the  like 
similar  superficial  plans  as  experience  teaches  only  t*erve  the  interests  of  specn-' 
latorsy  but  I  do  mean  that  the  Osage  Indians  should  make  their  own  improve- 
ments, their  fields  and  houses,  &c.,  and  be  paid  for  these  improvements  ;  more- 
over, that  premiums  be  promised  and  timely  given  proportionably  to  their  exer- 
tions and  success.  Indians  unaccustomed  to  discipline  will  object  to  stringent 
laws,  vet  the  sober  and  better-minded  Osages  feel  the  void  of  suitable  laws. 
The  cniefs  and  some  of  the  leading  men  regret  that  the  Indian  fields  and  pro- 
duce are  unprotected  against  thieving  neighbors,  and  would  willingly  accept 
laws  of  their  own  liking.  They  often  advise  in  their  councils  the  adoption  of 
laws.  To  effect  such  salutary  reforms  government  officers'  should  strengthen 
the  authority  of  your  Osage  chiefs,  and  assist  them  in  selecting  suitable  laws. 
Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Indians  retaliate  for  the  loss  of  their  horses,  'this  very  thing  being  a  trait  of 
their  industry  and  wit.  The  Osages  at  home  are  and  have  always  been  peace- 
able and  friendly,  but  on  the  plains  they  seek  for  titles  of  bravery.  Therefore, 
reform  their  customs  by  suitable  laws  and  you  put  the  Osages  on  the  way  of 
civilization. 

Yours,  respectfully* 

JOHN  SCHOENMAKER. 
Major  G.  C.  Snow. 


No.  115. 


Wb-wo-ka  Sbminolb  Aobncy, 

August  28,  1867. 

SrR :  The  condition  of  the  Seminole  Indians  under  my  charge  has  been  very 
much  improved  since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report.  At  that  time  a  large 
majority  of  them  were  refugees  in  camp  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
nearly  150  miles  from  the  country  that  had  been  provided  for  them  by  treaty 
concluded  the  21st  day  of  March,  1866.  On  my  return  from  Washington  to  the 
temporary  agency  at  Fort  Gibson  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1866, 1  found  them 
all  in  camp,  eager  to  go  to  their  new  country,  but  without  any  means  whatever 
to  enable  them  to  reach  their  future  home.  They  were  removed  to  their  new 
reservation  during  the  month  of  October,  and  were  furnished  with  rations  of  com 
and  beef,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  their  late  treaty,  until  their  crops 
could  be  raised  and  matured,  as  they  were  in  a  country  where  no  crops  have 
been  grown,  and  the  preceding  year  had  been  spent  in  refugee  camp,  without 
the  means  of  raising  anything  for  subsistence.  They  at  once  commenced  the 
erection  of  cabins  and  providiu?  themselves  with  suitable  places  for  winter.  The 
land  on  which  they  were  located  was  new,  uncultivated,  and  for  the  greater  part 
covered  with  timber.  '  On  this  land  and  without  any  farming  implements,  exci^pt 
such  as  had  been  transported  with  them  from  Kansas  and  Fort  Gibson,  and ' 
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without  any  seeds  fiirnished  them  except  corn,  they  were  told  tbat  thej  inii5t 
raise  Biifficient  for  their  own  subsistence  after  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1867,  u  the 
government  had  determined  to  furnish  no  more  supplies  after  that  time.  Uiin; 
every  exertion  possible  with  the  means  at  mj  command'I  procured  them  snffieieiii 
axes,  wedges,  and  other  tools,  so  that  each  band  could  fen<;ie  a  field  in  commoa. 
During  the  winter  they  made  more  than  100,000  rails ;  some  bands  of  100 
persons  fencing  500  acres,  by  carrying  the  rails  on  their  backs.  The  acoom- 
panying  statistical  report  will  show  that  notwithstanding  all  the  discouraging 
circumstances  that  surrounded  them,  they  raised  more  than  110,000  bushels  of 
corn,  and  a  correspondingly  large  amount  of  vegetables  and  garden  produce. 
By  a  system  of  government  enforced  by  the  chief  and  headman,  eveiy  man  tnd 
woman  was  compelled  to  work ;  and  any  neglect  on  th^  day  appointed  vas 
visited  with  a  fine  of  five  dollars  per  day,  and  the  amount  was  immediately 
collected,  even  though  it  took  the  last  blanket  the  person  slept  on,  or  the  last 
penny  in  the  family.  There  hps  been  a  large  surplus  of  com  raised  tbis^to. 
They  have  been  careM  of  the  moneys  paid  them,  and  have  invested  Idl  in  their 
power  in  hogs  and  stock,  and  the  coming  year  will  show  a  prosperous,  oontoited 
people.  Understanding  the  intention  of  the  department  in  requiring  an  aimiiii 
report  to  be,  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may  present  themselves  to  improTclhe 
condition  of  the  Indians,  I  shall  briefly  give  my  opinion,  deduced  from  sevenl 
years  connection  with  Indian  service  and  knowledge  of  Indian  character.  For 
some  time  past  I  have  been  thorougljy  convinced  that  the  payment  of  annoitie? 
in  money  does  no  good  whatever  to  a  majority  of  the  Indians,  and  in  manj 
instances  is  a  positive  injury  to  them.  •  It  encourages  idleness  and  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  dishonesty.  In  almost  every  case  the  amount  of  their  annuity  is  andd- 
pated  in  debt  to  the  trade ;  and  the  greater  number  of  places  the  worthless  ones 
can  obtain  credit  upon  the  strength  of  the  payments,  the  less  amount  of  work  he 
is  willing  to  do.  The  small  amount  usually  paid  to  the  tribe  per  capiu  wiU 
not  provide  them  with  sufficient  funds  to  procure  them  necessary  clothing  and 
blankets,  and,  like  all  indolent  persons,  they  have  no  stimulant  for  exertioD, 
while  they  have  or  can  anticipate  a  few  dollars  of  annuity  money.  To  the 
Indians  at  all  advanced  in  civilization,  pastoral  pursuits  and  farming  afford  the 
best  field  for  encouragement  and  advancement.  In  a  country  so  well  adapted 
to  stock-raising  as  the  Indian  territory,  there  is  no  pursuit  so  well  suited  to  the 
Indians  as  the  raising  of  stock,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  spend  the  most  of 
his  time  astride  the  back  of  a  pony.  They  naturally  take  care  of  their  stocks. 
and  in  the  Indian  country,  where  no  necessity  exists  to  provide  feed  for  stocks 
in  the  winter,  many  Indians  have  become  among  the  largest  stock-growersintbe 
United  States.  What  they  were  before  the  war  tbey  may  become  again  if  all 
their  funds,  except  such  amounts  as  might  be  required  to  carry  on  their  keal 
government)  was  invested  in  stock,  farming  implements,  &c,  and  the  whole 
system  of  annuity  payments  were  done  away  with. 

The  same  policy  applied  to  other  Indians  than  those  living  in  this  sapenn- 
tendency  I  believe  would  be  found  to  imp/ove  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  score  of  economy,  if  upon  no  other,  I  would  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  in  every  way  encourage  him  in  habits  of  indostrjaQd 
civilization.  On  the  score  of  humanity,  Christianity  and  the  honor  oif  the 
enlightened  nation,  a  determined,  patient  effort  should  be  made  to  save  not  onljr 
apiritually,  but  physically,  the  few  remaining  remnants  of  a  nation  that  once 
owned  all  these  broad  prairies  and  fertile  valleys .  They  are  susceptible  of  a 
degree  of  civilization,  and  it  is  the  tluty  of  this  government  and  honor  demands 
that  it  use  every  exertion  to  accomplish  this  result.  Considerable  impatieooe  haf 
been  manifested  by  the  Indians  at  the  delay  in  making  the  survey  required  oodef 
late  treaties,  but  now  that  the  work  is  soon  to  be  begun,  schooU  will  be  eoa* 
-  menced,  the  mills  erected,  the  agency  buildings  completed,  and  other  piognasivv 
enterprise^  inaugurated  that  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  the  SeniiHdc 
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people.  There  is  a  large  party  in  favor  of  progress,  of  int^pial  iniprovemeDts,  of 
advancement  and  cultivation,  and  is  steadily  increasing  each  year.  The  years 
of  the  late  war  have  brought  them  all  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  whites  And 
face  to  face  with  the  march  of  improvements,  and  they  see  that  labor  is  rewarded 
by  increased  ease  aq^  comfort,  and  the  surroundings  of  pleasant  homes. 

During  the  past  year  the  Presbyterian  board  of  home  missions  has  sent  a  mis- 
sionary among  these  people  (Rev.  Mr.  Ramsey)  who  has  labored  with  zeal  and 
fidelity,  and  his  labors  have  been  crowned  with  gratifying  success.  The  religious 
element  is  large  among  the  Seminoles,  and  many  of  them  are  consistent,  devout 
members  of  some  church  denomination.  Sunday  schools  are  established  in  every 
neighborhood,  and  the  old  and  the  young  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
religious  and  secular  education. 

About  the  1st  of  August  the  cholera  broke  out  at  this  agency  and  raged  for 
some  two  weeks  with  considerable  violence.  Some  40  or  50  persons  died,  but 
the  disease  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Indian  territory. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  and  of  the  Territory  have  remained  peaceful  and 
faithful  to  iheir  treaty  obligations.  Situated  as  these  people  are  on  the  western 
portion  of  the  country  and  next  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains,  they  have  had 
frequent  cause  of  complaint  at  the  depredations  committed  by  irresponsible  parties 
of  Indians  ati(;ached  to  the  tribe  at  the  west  of  us ;  but  they  have  listened  to  the 
counsels  I  have  given  them,  and  with,  commendable  patience  and  forbearance 
have  avoided  any  conflicts  whereby  distu^ancis  with  surrounding  tribes  might 
be  engendered,  and  have  maintained  peaceful  relations  with  the  whites  and 
neighboring  Indians. 

Hoping  that  your  efforts  for  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  Indians  of  this 
Territory  will  meet  with  success,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  as  my  third 
annual  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  A.  REYNOLDS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent  for  Seminoles, 

Hon.  Jambs  Wortham, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.- 


No.  116. 


North  Fork,  0.  N.,  October  1,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  can  but  submit  a  very  brief  report 
of  the  school,  &c.,  lately  placed  under  my  care.  The  necessary  repairs  of  the 
buildings,  &:c.,  have  not  yet  been  commenced  other  than  the  procuring  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  materials,  &c.,  necessary  thereto.  As  for  the  reason  of  this  delay 
you  are  fully  aware,  the  means,  in  sufficient  amount  to  push  forward  the  work, 
not  having  yet  come  into  my  hands.  ^This  institution  is  located  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  and  within  three  miles  of  ils  junction  with  the  same, 
a  fine  location  surrounded  with  the  best  of  lands.  This  institution  is  generally 
known  as  the  Asbury  Manual  Labor  School.  The  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments were  commenced  here  nearly  20  years  ago  under  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  government  and  the  missionary  society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  South,  made  and  entered  into  by  Commissioner  MediU  and  Rev.  J. 
G.  Ferryman.  The  most  of  the  time  since  its  establishment  it  was  kept  in  active 
operation  until  stopped  by  the  war.  Of  its  former  students  many  are  now  tak- 
ing the  lead  among  their  people,  industrious,  trustworthy,  and  capable  of  filling 
important  places  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  outbuildings,  such  as  stables,  cribs,  &c.,  were  all  burned  during  the 
war,  and  the  property  belonging  to  the  institution,  which  a  short  time  h^ore  was 
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estimated  at  over  $7,000,  inclading  both  inside  and  oaiside,  was  either  all 
destroyed  or  carried  away.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  did  a  great  deal  of  thii, 
bat  the  Indians  themselves  (inclndbg  Cherokees)  carried  away  and  destroyed 
more  than  the  soldiers,  so  we  are  left  nothing  to  begin  with.  The  main  hiuld- 
ings,  which  now,  owing  to  the  great  abnse  they  have  received  and  the  time  tliej 
have  been  standing,  need  thorongh  repairing.  This  will  cost,  inclading  the 
repairs  of  the  farm,  not  less  thaasome  $6,000,  $1,000  of  which  we  bavereoeiTei 
as  provided  for  by  the  treaty — an  amount  quite  insufficient  to  commence  with. 

The  origmal  expenditures  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  other  necessary 
improvements  amounted  to  some  $12,000,  and  that  at  a  time  and  under  circum- 
stances when  such  an  amount  of  work  could  be  done  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
now.  The  one-half  of  the  above  amount  was  paid  by  the  Meihodbt  miiBioD 
board.  The  cost  per  annum  of  carrying  on  the  school  was  about  $6,000,  $2,000 
of  which  was  met  oy  the  mission  board. 

The  location  has  heretofore  proved  a  very  healthy  one,  and  so  too  is  that  of 
the  country  around.  This  district  of  the  Greek  nation  embraces  a  very  lap 
proportion  of  the  most  fertile  lands,  which,  when  and  in  whatever  manner  cnl- 
tivated,  will  repay  the  tiller's  toil.  The  very  finest  beef  and  pork  were  hereto- 
fore to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  Indian  country.  Many  of  the  Indians  have 
been,  and  a  few  are  still,  large  stock-raisers,  others  of  them  good  larmecs,  per- 
haps dependent  more  in  years  past  upon  their  success  in  these  things  thantbej 
hav^  of  late.  The  Greeks  are  mostly  inclined  to  be  industrious,  bat  have  hith- 
erto labored  under  many  disadvantages  for  want  of  machinery  and  men  of  enter- 
prise among  themselves  to  work  these  things.  The  condition  of  the  Indiaofl 
who  occupied  this  district  previous  to  the  war  has,  since  their  return  to  their  old 
homes  again,  been  very  hard ;  they  found  little  or  no  stock  of  any  kind  in  the 
country,  the  most  of  their  houses  burned,  their  fields,  whether  lai^  or  small  all 
laid  waste,  the  entire  country  bordering  on  a  state  of  desolation.  Many  of  their 
friends,  whether  they  went  north  or  south,  for  one  or  the  other  way  tiiey  vere 
forced  to  go,  never  returned  again,  being  either  carried  off  by  diseases  or  the 
war ;  smne  of  whom  on  the  eve  of  leaving  buried  their  effects*  not  soon  to  be 
resurrected.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  when  they  returned  at  ^e  dose  of  the 
war,  they  went  to  work  in  right  good  earnest,  so  that  by  last  fail  they  had  sev- 
eral thousand  bushels  of  com  to  exchange  with  the  merchants  for  such  other 
things  they  most  needed,  while  many  elsewhere,  not  in  worse  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  conflict,  remained  almost  entirely  destitute.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  add  that  both  Baptist  and  Methodist  have  each  a  goodly  number  of 
native  church  members  in  this  nation.  There  are  also  a  respectable  number  oi 
district  schools  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  council,  several  of  them 
taught  by  native  teachers. 

X  ours,  very  respectfully, 

THOS.  B.  RUBLE, 
SupU  A.  M.  L.  School 

Col.  Jambs  Wortham, 

Superintendent  Indian  A§airt  for" ike  Southern  SuperUUemdencif* 


No.  117. 


FuRT  Smith,  Arkansas, 

October  19, 1867. 

Sir  :  On  receipt  of  your  letter  of  instructions  having  date  Julj  19,  1867, 1 

immediately  started  for  the  agency  of  the  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands  for  tk 

purpose  of  obeying  your  orders  in  the  removal  of  the  Indians  pertaining  to  ^ 

saidagency,  from  Butler  county,  Elansas,  to  their  former  homes,  on  that  ftx^  ^ 
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the  Indian  territory  known  as  the  leased  district  I  had  supposed,  and  hj  mj 
orders  I  judge  you  had  the  same  impression,  that  all  of  these  people  were  anxious 
and  ready  to  remove  at  once,  but  I  found  oa  my  arrival  at  tne  agency  that  the 
tribes  known  as  the  Wichitas,  Waooes,  Towacaries,  and  Kitchas  were  unwill* 
ing  to  go  until  such  times  as  they  coold  gather  their  com,  of  which  they  had  a 
coneiderable  quantity.  I  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  convince  them  that 
it  was  for  their  interest  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  government  that  they  should 
remove  at  once,  but  they  persisted  in  their  determination  of  not  abandoning 
their  crops.  The  diolera  breaking  out  among  them,  and  the  Shawnees,  DeL^ 
wares,  Gaddoes,  and  Ionics  being  willing  to  go,  (they  having  no  crops  planted 
in  consequence  of  their  expectations  of  being  removed,)  I  thought  it  my  duty 
and  in  accordance  with  my  instructions  to  remove  them  at  once  from  a  place 
where  there  seemed  every  j^rospect  of  their  numbers  being  decimated  by  dis- 
ease. 

I  according  made  my  arrangements  and  started  from  the  Arkansas  with  313 
Shawnees,  92  Gaddoes,  58  Ddawares,  and  eight  Ionics,  making  an  aggregate  of 
471  people,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  women  and  cfaildzen,  comprising  the 
most  destitute  in  the  agency.  The  prevalence  of  the  cholera  among  these  people 
necessitated  a  larger  outlay  than  would  otherwise  have  been  required,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  use  wagons  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  The  cost  of  this 
removal  was,  inclusive  of  medical  attendance  and  extra  rations  of  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco,  81,832  13,  or  less  than  $4  per  capita,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
sickness  among  them,  the  expenses  would  have  been  considerably  less.  I  regret 
to  inform  you  that  although  these  people  had  every  attendance  consistent 
with  the  circumstances,  34  of  them  died  en  route  and  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Wachita. 

A  part  of  the  Indians  wishing  to  remain  on  the  Ganadian  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, I  accordingly  left  them,  removing  the  balance  to  Gottonwood  grove,  near 
Fort  Gobb. 

These  people  are  industrious,  and  with  a  little  assistance  of  stock  and  fanning 
implements  could  be  made  self-sustaining. 

They  say  that  the  Buffalo  are  disappearing  very  fast,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
be  in  position  to  help  themselves.  I  would  respoctfally  suggest  that  immediate 
measures  be  taken  so  that  these  people  will  no  longer  burden  the  government, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  by  furnishing 
them  the  means  to  make  crops. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  GHOLLAR, 
SpecitU  Agent  Jar  removing  WichiUUf  Sgc. 

Colonel  Jambs  Wobtham, 

SupU  Indian  Jigairt,  Fori  Smith,  Ark. 


GREEN  BAT  AGENGY. 
No.  118. 


United  Statbs  Indian  Agency, 

Green  Bay,  Wueontin,  September  1,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  for  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  tribe  reside  upon  the  two  townships  of  land 
for  disposal  of  which  they  treated  in  February  last.  They  have,  during  the 
ten  years  they  have  been  located  on  this  tract,  gained  but  a  meagre  subsistence. 
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The  land  is  principally  valuable  for  th^  pine  timber  which  grows  upon  it;  the 
Boil  is  tbin,  and  much  of  the  country  entirely  valueless  for  cultivation,  and  a 
majority  of  the  tribe  have  abandoned  their  homes  upon  it  and  sought  employ- 
ment or  leased  farms  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  number  enrolled  at  ^e 
date  of  the  treaty  of  1856  was  407,  of  whom  only  149  are  now  resident  npon 
the  reservation.  The  latter  number  embrace  all  who  prefer  to  retain  their 
tribal  character,  the  balance  desiring  to  become  citizens.  In  their  preseDt  posi- 
tion the  Indian  party  require  the  constant  care  of  the  government,  their  fanning 
operations  afiording  poor  returns,  and  they  are  constantly  asking  for  supplies 
of  prgvisions  to  feed  their  families. 

The  Stockbridges  were  formerly  an  intelligent  and  industrious  -tribe ;  they 
lived  in  comfortable  dwellings,  labored  diligently  upon  their  farms,  and  annaallj 
produced  enough  for  their  own  consumption  and  a  surplus  for  market.  Since 
they  settled  upon  their  present  location  their  condition  seems  much  changed ; 
their  families  are  destitute  of  the  comforts  they  formerly  enjoyed ;  their  morak 
are  far  from  improving,  and  if  compelled  to  remain  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
will  relapse  into  barbarism,  or  adopt  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation  which 
will  degrade  them  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  human  beings.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  these  people  that  provision  be  made  for  their 
removal  to  some  point  where*  they  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  sobsiat 
themselves.  There  are  good  farmers  and  skilful  mechanics  among  them,  and 
most  of  their  females  are  intelligent  and  frugal  housekeepers ;  nearly  all  of  them 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language,  and  they  should  not,  by  neglect, 
be  allowed  to  lose  the  culture  which  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  patient 
teaching. 

ONEIDAS. 

This  tribe,  loca^ted  upon  a  tract  of  good  farming  land,  are  advancing  more 
rapidly  in  intelligence  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  any  others  of  this 
agency,  llieir  statistics  of  farming  during  the  past  year  show  a  small  inere«se 
in  the  number  of  acres  cultivated,  as  abo  in  the  value  of  the  crop  raised.  They 
have  a  manliness  and  energy  of  character  superior  to  any  other  Indians  of  this 
vicinity,  and  giving  promise  of  proficiency  in  atiy  pursuit  they  may  select 
Those  of  them  who  have  farms  and  depend  on  agricultural  labour  for  snpport 
are  industrious,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  fanners,  and  the  appearance  of  their 
improvements  bears  favorable  comparison  with  those  of  a  white  commanity. 
Those  who  prefer  a  vagrant  life  are  equally  successful  in  acquiring  the  worst 
habits  of  civuized  life.  Take  the  tribe  entire,  place  them  upon  a  limited  quantity 
of  land,  give  them  the  laws  and  police  regulations  of  civilized  communities,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  sustain  themselves  much  better  than  they 
now  do,  and  prove  an  orderly,  intelligent,  and  thriving  people.  They  are  now 
in  a  state  of  advancement  almost  equal  to  the  same  number  of  whites,  and  are 
far  better  qualified  to  enjoy  political  rights  than  the  freedmen,  or  even  the  poorer 
of  the  white  race  who  mingle  with  them. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  I  have  endeavored  to  learn  the  true  condition  ot 
this  tribe  "by  visitine  and  consulting  their  most  intelligent  men,  and  to  ascertain 
their  views  and  wishes  for  the  future.  They  are  now,  and  have  been  for  several 
years,  steadily  advancing  in  the  customs  and  arts  of  civilized  life.  Their  young 
people  are  fast  becoming  familiar  with  the  use  of  our  language,  and  many, 
advanced  in  lefe,  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English.  They  have  so  far  lo^ 
their  Indian  manners  and  customs  as  to  prefer  that  laws  should  be  extended 
over  them  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property^  and  the  punishment  of  crimes 
committed  among  them,  rather  than  to  depend  upon  their  Indian  customs  soil 
tribunals  for  tho  administratiou  of  justice.  A  large  portion  of  them  also  eipr^' 
a  wish  to  hold  their  lands  in  severalty,  so  that  each  may  be  able  to  guard  hb 
own  against  waste  or  depredation,  which  some  of  the  vagrant  members  are  dii- 
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posed  to  commit.  In  their  present  condition,  however,  owning  over  sixty 
thousand  (60,000)  acres,  of  which  less  than  four  thousand  (4,000)  are  in  culti- 
vation, and  prohablv  not  over  eight  thousand  (8,000)  needed  for  everj  purpose, 
it  would  be  unwise,  in  my  judgment,  to  allot  the  whole  quantity  among  them. 
At  their  past  rate  of  increase,  and  of  clearing  and  putting  laud  under  cultivation, 
it  would  take  centuries  to  reduce  the  whole  reservation-  to  the  condition  of 
improved  farms.  They  have  occupied  their  present  home  for  40  years,«and 
have  only  the  present  limited  quantity  of  land  in  use ;  if  their  reservation  should 
be  cut  down  to  one-fifth  its  area  there  would  still  be  abundant  room  for  the 
coming  generations  of  this  tribe,  until  they  shall  have  entirely  disappeared  or 
become  incorporated  with  the  white  race  which  now  surrounds  them.  They 
have  no  disposition  to  remove  to  the  Indian  territory,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  best  plan  for  their  present  and  future  welfare  would  be  to  curtail 
their  reserve  by  extinguishing  their  claim  to  the  large  portion  of  it,  allot  the 
remainder  among  them,  and  let  each  feel  his  dependence  upon  his  individual 
exertions  and  resources  to  supply  the  comforts  of  life.  The  proceeds  of  such 
as  they  may  dispose  of  could  be  profitably  invested  as  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
schools,  of  which  they  need  an  increased  number.  They  report  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  18  three  hundred  and  sixteen  (316)  souls,  and  should  have  at 
least  three  common  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  need  instruc- 
tion. 

MBNOMOXEBS. 

The  condition  of  this  tribe  is  quite  as  favorable  as  the  limited  means  for  their 
improvement  will  admit.  The  sterile  character  of  the  lands  upon  which  they 
are  located,  and  the  shortness  of  the  season  for  maturing  their  crops,  will  not 
allow  the  trial  of  a  fair  experiment  in  gaining  subsistence  adequate  to  their 
necessities  from  farming.  A  large  portion  of  the  tribe,  therefore,  place  more 
dependence  upon  their  hunts  than  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  provide 
for  their  families.  Of  the  whole  number  very  few  can  be  called  farmers,  and 
Buch  as  are  disposed  to  abandon  the  chase  and  to  clear  and  till  their  lan3s,  find 
little  encouragement  to  do  so.  They  are,  in  fact,  compelled  to  depend  on  the 
issues  of  provisions  made  from  time  to  time,  aud  without  them  would  frequ^tly 
be  reduced  to  a  starving  condition.  During  the  present  season  their  crops  have 
proved  better  than  the  average,  and  their  success  may  in  a  measure  be  attributed 
to  a  better  system  of  culture  introduced  by  the  farmer,  but  painly  to  the  very 
favorable  weather  during  the  summer  months.  It  will,  however,  be  impossible 
to  make  good  farms  in  |j^e  character  of  soil  on  which  they  are  located,  without 
a  degree  of  industry  and  perseverance  of  which  they  seem  incapable.  The 
main  hope  for  their  improvement  would  be  in  the  introduction  of  a  system 
among  them,  of  giving  employment  and  wages  to  such  as  are  disposed  to  work, 
and  have  them  all  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  intelligent  >rhite  men. 
Many  of  them  are  willing  to  labor  either  in  mechanical  or  agricultural  pursuitSi 
but  are  destitute  of  experience  and  skill,  and  fail  in  self  reliance  to  accomplish 
what  they  undertake.  They  need  an  overseer  and  director  to  lay  out  their  work 
and  show  them  how  to  manage  most  advantageously  in  its  execution. 

During  the  present  season,  the  miller  (who  is  also  an  experienced  millwrightj 
has  superintended  a  gang  of  Menomonees  who  have  entirely  renovated  the  old 
Baw-mill  on  the  reservation  and  will  soon  have  it  in  fine  running  order.  The 
farmer  has  in  like  manner  enlarged  the  central  farm  by  clearing  and  putting 
ander  fence  and  plough  some  20  acres  more  of  land,  thus  giving  employment 
to  those  inclined  to  labor  and  learn,  and  at  the  same  time  making  their  labor 
valuable  to  the  tribe. 

The  schools' have  been  continued  during  the  past  year  and  been  attended  with 
usual  success.    They  are  all  in  the  centre  of  the  reservation,  and  those  who  live 
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at  a  distance  derive  no  benefit  firom  them.  If  tvo  additional  schools  were  pro- 
vided, to  be  located  at  convenient  points  so  that  all  conld  have  access  to  tbem 
daring  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  wonld  in  my  judgment  add  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  children  of  the  tribe  and  afford  opportanity  for  all  to  aeesre 
the  advantages  of  early  instmction.  A  high  school  shoald  luso  be  estsbtiKhed 
for  scholars  more  advanced,  instead  of  minding  the  children  of  all  ages  in  one 
department.  Though  the  Menomonees  havehad  schools  established  amoi^tben 
for  more  than  20  years  past,  very  few  can  boast  even  a  limited  aoqoaintanoewith 
the  English  language,  and  still  fewer  can  read  or  write  it  In  etuAy  yooth  thej 
spend  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  year  in  attending  school,  the  effiect  of  which  U 
soon  obliterated  on  their  return  to  and  mingling  with  their  savage  and  unedo- 
cated  associates.  If  a  higher  department  of  instruction  were  established,  when 
they  would  be  lodged,  fed,  clothed  and  kept  constantly  engaged  in  their  studies, 
there  would  grow  up  among  them  young  men  and  women  who  would  be  eipt* 
ble  of  instructing  others  of  their  tribe,  and  would  affdrd  examplea  of  the  tiinsr 
tages  of  knowledge  and  refinement  which  would  stimulate  others  to  acquire 
them.  By  thoroughly  educating  a  small  number,  the  foiyidatiQin  would  he  hid 
upon  which  the  permanent  advancement  of  the  whole  tribe  would  eventnillj  be 
secured. 

For  more  specific  details  of  the  farming  operations  of  the  several  trthee,  1 
respectfully  refer  to  the  table  of  statistics  herewith  enclosed,  and  to  the  reports 
of  the  several  employes. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

•    M.  L.  MARTIN. 
Indian  AgaU, 

Hon.  N.  Or.  Taylor, 

CammUsioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  119. 


Onbida  Indian  Bbsbrvation, 

June  30.  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance'  with  instructions,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fi^oiriog 
report  of  the  M.  k^  Mission  School  for  the  past  year : 

The  school  commenced  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1866,  and  continued  in  ms- 
sion  with  the  usual  vacations  up  to  the  Slst  day  of  May,  1867,  when  it  doeed 
for  five  weeks'  vacation.  The  whole  number  of  days  taught  is  180 ;  whole 
number  of  scholars  attending  the  school  is  52,  of  which  29  were  males  and  23 
females ;  average  daily  attendance  is  l6^»  The  children  who  attended  regaUrlj 
made  commendable  proffress.  The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  apeUing,  writ- 
ingy  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar.  During  the  last  quarter  v« 
have  spent  a  portion  of  our  time  each  day  in  learning  the  children  to  sing  u  t 
preparatory  for  the  exercises  of  our  annual  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  yev 

While  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  missions  and  schools  amoo^  us,  tod 
believe  they  have  done  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  IndiaDs,  j^ 
i  must  say  that  as  a  tribe  we  are  manifestly  deteriorating  bo^  in  property  and 
in  morals.  Our  old  chiefs,  our  old  men,  and  the  old  white  settlers  aroond  thf 
reservation  all  agree  to  this  lamentable  fact  One  plain  reason  for  lUSt  oar 
downward  tendency,  is  the  manner  in  which  we  hold  our  land.  Tl»a  eU  Indiu 
and  savage  system  of  holding  land  in  common,  is  now  a  great  detrioMBt  to  ^ 
interests  of  our  people  and  to  their  advancement  in  civi-ia  itioo.  fi^  tUamtefl 
no  individual  Indian  can  call  any  piece  of  land  his  own,  and  when  he  hatoesitd 
and  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  land,  there  is  no  law  to  urotect  its  crop  tmm  bei^ 
injured  by  some  of  his  mischievous  neighbors,  and  consequently  a  gmt  di*- 
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coidnigement  to  labor  and  improvement  on  the  farm.  By  this  system  every 
individoal  claims  every  sandstone,  plant,  and  tree  on  the  whole  reservation,  and 
any  one  can  jnst  as  well  stop  worlcing  on  his  farm  altogether,  let  his  fences  go 
down  and  let  briers  grow  in  his  fields  instead  of  com  and  wheat,  and  leave  the 
fallen  gates  aronnd  his  honse,  and  the  doors  of  his  bam  nnfixed,  for  he  can  live 
by  cutting  down  his  neighbor's  choicest  trees  and  hauling  them  to  town  to  ^ell. 
He  would  much  rather  be  employed  in  this  way  than  in  cultivating  the  soil, 
because  he  would  then  have  some  excuse  for  going  to  town  every  day,  where 
he  can  get  his  whiskey. 

On  account  of  this  system,  dmnkeness,  idleness,  paupers,  and  thieves  are  in  a 
fearful  rate  of  increase  among  us.    With  no  allotments  of  land,  no  laws  for  the 
protection  of  property  and  the  punishment  for  crimes,  our  advancement  in  civil- 
ization is  absolutely  impossible. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

HENRY  CORNELIUS. 

Hon.  M.  L.  Martin, 

VnUed  States  Indian  Agent. 


MICHIGAN  AGENCY. 

No.  120. 

Opficb  Mackinac  Indtan  Agkncv, 

Detroit,  August  28,  1861. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my  third 
annual  report  of  the  number  and  present  condition  of  the  Indians  within  this 
agency. 

According  to  the  latest  census  reports  made  by  the  department,  the  Indian 
population  of  the  United  States  numbers  at  the  present  time  about  300,000 
souls — 8,000  of  which  are  now  under  my  charge. 

Once,  and  it  may  be  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  Indians,  it  is  thought  by 
many,  were  the  sole  and  only  occupants  of  its  widely  extended  territory.  The 
white  man  of  right,  it  is  claimed,  came  among  them  to  find  and  make  himself  a 
home,  and  to  do  that  which  the  Indians  left  to  themselves  would  not  do,  namely, 
subdue  its  forests,  cultivate  its  soil,  and  develop  its  resources  for  his  own  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

For  this  purpose,  treaty  afler  treaty  has  been  made  with  them,  to  extinguish 
what  was  conceded  to  them,  their  rights  of  occupancy,  until  the  possession  of 
nearly  all  of  its  territory  has  passed  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  race. 

This  appears  to  be  the  way  in  which  human  ability  in  its  efforts  for  inoiprove- 
ment  has  ever  manifested  itself,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  entirely 
right  and  is  as  it  should  be.  For  it  cannot  be  that  Almighty  God  ever  intended 
that  this  great  country,  with  its  diversified  soil  and  climate  and  other  sources 
of  subsistence  and  comfort,  should  be  and  always  remain  the  mere  hunting  ground 
for  savages. 

Nor  is  it  presumption  in  us  to  say,  that  the  present  indications  of  his  provi- 
dence, in  the  rapid  progress  of  civil,  social,  and  religious  liberty,  not  only  in 
our  own  country,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  all  go  to  coufirai  this  view 
of  the  subject. 

And  it  is  also  clearly  right,  in  my  opinion,  that  in  the  efforts  now  being  put 
forth  in  the  western  part  of  it  to  reach  and  possess  its  immense  mineral  wealth, 
and  to  otherwise  develop  its  vast  resources,  its  savagery  and  barbarism  should 
promptly  be  made  to  give  way  to  the  superior  force  and  skill  and  civilization  of 
the  white  man.  ^  ^ 
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What  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  government  towards  this  portion  of  iti 
population  ?  Most  assuredly  not,  as  many  have  demandedf  and  I  regret  to  nj 
some  high  in  authority  have  recommended,  to  exterminate  it  or  a  part  of  it.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  make  a  very  bad  use  of  our  civilizatton»  as  well  as  to  render 
us  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  civilisEed  savages. 

May  it  not  be  well  for  such  and  perhaps  for  us  all  to  remember,  that  the 
Indian  has  the  same  Father  in  heaven  which  we  ourselves  have ;  that  jiutiee 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne ;  and  that  He  visits,  and  some- 
times promptly  and  terribly  too,  for  wrongs  done  to  earth's  oppressed  and  needy 
ones  ?  **  If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  violent  perverting  of  jas- 
tice  and  judgment  in  a  province,  marvel  not  at  the  matter,  for  He  that  is  higher 
than  the  highest  r^ardeth,  and  these  be  higher  than  they."  Without  paosiog 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the  recent  outbreak  among  the  weetou 
Indians,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  governmenty  by  any  and  aU  of  the 
means  it  can  command,  promptly  to  put  it  down,  and  to  give  to  the  Pacific  Ra3- 
road  Company  in  its  laudable  efforts  to  construct  its  road,  and  to  all  settlers  and 
sojourners  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  most  ample  protection.  And  in  doing 
so  it  may  be  good  and  humane  policy  to  chastise  the  guilty  ones  with  considerable 
severity,  and  perhaps  take  the  lives  of  some  of  its  leaders  in  punishment  for 
their  awful  crimes,  and  in  order  to  deter  others  from  following  their  example; 
but  to  punish  in  like  manner  the  innocent  women  and  children,  never.  The 
idea  is  cruel  and  abhorrent,  and  should  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

The  United  States  having  dispossessed  the  Indians  of  their  former  homefl  and 
hunting  grounds,  they  are,  it  seems  to  me,  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to 
provide  them  with  new  homes  within  its  ample  bounds,  and  to  give  to  them  all 
necessary  protection  therein.  And  not  to  do  so  will  be  to  incur  guilt  and  hm?: 
dishonor  upon  the  country,  if  it  does  not  provoke  and  call  down  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  upon  us. 

In  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  them  I  have  respectfully  to  saj 
that  eighteen  years  of  observation  and  experience  among  the  Michigan  Indiaod 
leave  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  the  reservation  system,  for  the  preseDt  at 
least,  is  the  best  method  yet  devised  to  rescue  them  from  their  wild  and  eavage 
state,  and  for  their  advancement  in  civilization. 

The  allotment  thereon  to  each  Indian  in  severalty  of  an  inalienable  home  of  a 
certain  number  of  acres  of  land,  so  soon  as  be  shall  arrive  at  a  proper  age,  i£,  I 
believe,  the  true  way  to  civilize  them,  giving  them  inducements  to  cultivate  it 
free  from  molestation  of  the  whites,  and  guarding  them  against  too  frequent  con- 
tact with  them  for  the  time  being. 

That  the  Indians  are  susceptible  of  improvement  must  be  apparent  to  all  the 
thoughtful ;  and  to  put  the  case  still  stronger,  that  under  favorable  circnmstaoce^t 
and  especially  where  Christianity  is  permitted  to  exert  its  transforming  inflaence 
upon  them,  they  are  capable  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  I  have  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  work  undoubtedly  will  be  a  difficult  one  and  the  progress  in  it  slow;  bat 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  persevering  effort  will  in  the  end,  I  confidently  belitrc, 
command  success. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  which  were  prompted  by  what  It 
now  trani«piring  in  the  country  touching  its  Indian  affairs,  1  will  now  proceed  t>) 
lay  before  you  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  immediate  charge. 

As  before  stated  in  this  report  the  Indians  in  Michigan  number  at  the  pre«eo^ 
time  8,000,  as  follows:  Ghippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  1,060;  Ottawaa  andCbip- 
pewas,  5,120 ;  Ghippewas  of  Saginaw,  Swan  creek  and  Black  river,  1,550 ;  Chip* 
pewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawotomies,  232 ;  Pottawotomies  of  Uoron,  46 ;  <>< 
which  number  3,823  are  males,  and  4,185  females ;  total,  8,008,  incladiof  mii<^ 
bloods.  They  are  divided  into  about  70  bands,  each  having  a  chief»  and  nearlv 
all  of  whom  have  ceased  to  be  what  are  called  Blanket  Indians,  and  to  a  lee»  (^ 
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greater  extent  bave  adopted  the  costnmes,  habits  and  customs  of  the  whites. 
They  have  erected  and  now  live  in  179  frame  and  821  log  houses,  many  of 
which  are  quite  comfortable  dwellings. 

The  government  having  in  its  generosity  heretofore  withdrawn  from  sale  for 
that  purpose  about  1..S00  square  miles  of  its  lands  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
they  hare  already  selected  over  2,000  homes  thereon,  of  80  and  40  acres  each, 
portions  of  which  they  have  cleared  and  are  now  cultivating. 

Indian  farming,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not  conducted  in  a  manner  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  skilled  and  scientific  agriculturist ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the 
chief  means  of  support  to  a  large  proportion  of  them ;  hence,  whatever  tends  to 
deter  them  from  improving  and  cultivating  their  lands  is  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  progress  in  civilization.  And  whatever  induces  them  to  apply 
themselves  more  closely  to  agricultural  pursuits,  tends  to  wean  them  from  bar- 
barism and  to  elevate  and  improve  them. 

Like  the  white  man,  the  Indian  wishes  to  know  that  he  owns  the  land  he 
improves.  He  wishes  to  be  sure  that  his  labor  is  to  inure  to  his  own  benefit. 
If  there  is  a  doubt  about  that  fact  he  will  be  slow  to  work,  if  he  does  not  abandon 
his  land  altogether.  • 

I  have  been  led  to  this  remark  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Ghippewas  of 
Lake  Superior  located  at  L'Anse.  Their  reservation  is  situated  in  the  Lake 
Superior  mineral  regions.  It  is  now  reported  and  believed  that  valuable  deposits 
of  iron  and  copper  exist  in  that  reservation. 

This  fact,  taken  in  connection  wich  the  provision  of  the  treaty  made  with  them 
in  1 854,  authorizing  the  government  to  dispossess  the  Indians  of  all  mineral 
lands  and  assign  them  other  lands  in  their  stead,  has  led  to  a  very  uneasy  and 
unsettled  state  of  feeling  among  them. 

They  say,  "  there  are  minerals  here ;  they  may  extend  all  through  our  reser- 
vation. As  fast  as  discovered  these  lands  will  be  taken  from  us.  If  we  clear 
the  lands  and  build  houses  all  will  go  when  the  land  goes."  Na  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  made  to  these  statements,  and  in  this  way  they  are  liable  to  lose 
their  lands  when  valuable  minerals  are  discovered  thereon.  Why,  then,  should 
they  spend  their  time  and  money  in  building  houses  and  making  improvements  ? 

In  view  of  these  fisicts  I  deem  it  important  that  a  new  treaty  be  made  with 
these  Indians  which  shall  secure  to  them  homes  beyond  all  contingencies.  This 
is  a  simple  act  of  justice  which  is  due  them,  and  which  is  essential  to  their  pros- 
perity and  further  advancement,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better  it  will  be 
for  them. 

There  is  also  another  matter  of  which  these  Indians  complain,  and  which  with 
other  causes  of  discontent  could  be  satisfactorily  arriinged  if  another  treaty  is 
made  with  them.  I  refer  to  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1 8<54  providing  for  an  exam- 
ination of  their  accounts  made  with  the' government  under  former  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  the  payment  to  them  of  such  balances  as  may  be  found  due.  That 
Srovision  has  never  been  complied  with,  notwithstanding  the  attention  of  the 
epartment  has  on  several  occasions  been  called  to  this  too  long  delayed  act  of 
justice  towards  them. 

This  office  has  also  on  several  occasions  heretofore  deemed  it  its  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  land  matters  of  the  Ottawas  and  Chippe- 
wan,  and  I  cannot  permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  again  referring  to  the 
Bu^ect. 

Their  reservations  are  14  in  number,  and  cover  in  the  aggregate  an  area  of 
about  1,000  square  miles.  One  of  these  reservations  in  the  counties  of  Oceana 
and  Mason,  embracing  144  square  milesi  and  another  in  the  county  of  L^elenaw, 
covering  about  150  square  miles,  are  very  much  in  the  way  of  the  advancing 
white  population. 

Both  of  these  reservations  are  now  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  whites,  and  on 
both  many  whites  have  settled  in  anticipation  of  an  early  opportunity  to  purchase. 
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These  settlers  are  regarded  by  tbe  Indians  as  trespassers  who  have  no  bun- 
nees  on  the  reservations.  The  white  population  on  and  around  tbem  is  eon- 
stantlj  increasing  in  number  and  influence,  and  hence  the  necessity  ereiy  day 
becomes  more  and  more  important  for  some  arrangement  to  be  made  vhieb, 
while  it  shall  secure  all  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  will  not  operate  with  undue 
severity  on  the  surrounding  white  population. 

These  reservations  were  set  apart  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Indians.  This 
fact  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  whatever  the  wants  and  demands  of  the 
whites  may  be  in  any  arrangement  that  may  be  made,  good  faith  should  be 
keut  with  the  Indians,  and  their  rights  and  interests  fully  protected. 

The  Indians  have  rights  in  these  reservations  in  addition  to  that  of  making 
individual  selections.  Amone  these  is  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  on  their 
own  account  the  unselected  lands  for  five  years,  which  they  have  not  yet 
enjoyed.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  pecuniary  compensation  might  be  made 
for  this  right-of-purchase  claim  which  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  them, 
and  which  would  leave  the  government  free  to  deal  with  the  whites  who  have 
settled  on  the  reservations  with  such  lenity  and  generosity  as  might  be  deoaed 
desirable;  but  until  such  arrangements  are  made  with  the  Indians,  and  fbU 
compensation  guarantee(i^  to  them  for  the  relinquishment  of  that  right,  this  office 
must  continue  to  hold  all  sales  made  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1855 
as  illegal,  whether  made  directly  or  through  the  intervention  of  Indiana,  and 
all  settlers  thereon  are  trespassers. 

The  few  bands  of  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  located  on  Garden  island  and  on 
the  island  in  the  vicinity  Mackinac  give  very  little  attention  to  the  landi 
granted  to  them  by  that  treaty,  and  have  made  but  slight  improvements  thereoa, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  hope  for  them  but  ia 
their  removal  from  the  evil  influences  which  surround  them,  and  I  have  do 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  should  be  required  to  surrender  the  present  loca- 
tion and  settle  on  the  Little  Traverse  reservation  where  there  is  plenty  of  land 
and  room  for  them. 

A  general  feeling  exists  among  the  Ottawas  and  Ohippewas  of  the  State, 
that  an  oversight  occurred  at  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  1855,  in  not  providing 
homes  for  their  young  men  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  21  years.  They  now 
wish  to  make  provision  for  them,  and  with  so  much  unselected  land  on  some 
of  their  reservations  I  see  no  reason  why  this  may  not  be  done.  I  would  not 
however,  deem  it  advisable  to  open  all  the  reservations  for  additional  selectiona. 
But  one  or  two  of  the  larger  ones  might  thus  be  opened  without  detriment  to  the 
whites  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  Indians. 

Another  cause  of  uneasiness  among  them  is  the  fact  that  patents  have  not 
been  issued  to  them  for  the  lands  ali*eady  selected  by  them  as  provided  for  in 
the  treaty  referred  to.  The  certificates  issued  to  them  are  not  satisfiictoiy  to 
them.  They  say  they  want  something  to  show  that  they  are  the  owners  in 
fact  of  the  lands  they  claim  and  occupy.  They  say  that  they  want  a  white 
man's  deed,  with  power  to  sell  or  dispose  of  it  as  their  interest  may  require. 
Much  of  this  feeling,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  caused  by  interested  and  med- 
dlesome white  men  who  desire  to  get  the  control  of  their  lands,  and  who  would 
doubtless  succeed  were  the  Indians  authorized  to  sell  them. 

These  Indians  also  complain  of  the  small  amount  paid  them  as  annuitj  k< 
year,  and  of  the  limited  sum  they  are  to  receive  this  year.  They  insist  that 
they  should  have  had  the  first  instalment  last  year  of  the  $206,000  still  da« 
them  by  the  treaty  and  made  payable  in  not  less  than  four  equal  annual  pay^ 
ments,  and  that  the  second  instalment  should  have  been  paid  this  fall,  whieb 
they  very  much  needed.  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  urged  this  courae  upon 
the  department. 

These  Indians,  like  all  others,  expect  that  the  government  will  fulfil  i:? 
treaty  stipulations  with  them  and  keep  its  promises  made  outside  of  treaty  ftip- 
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olations,  and  are  disappointed  and  discooraged  if  it  is  not  done,  and  I  hardl  j 
need  say  that  where  this  is  the  case  it  is  sometimes  verj  embarrassing  to  do 
bneiness  with  them ;  and  I  am  constrained  to  add  that  under  sach  circumstances 
it  is  doubtful  whether  much  progress  can  be  made  in  the  difficult  work  of  their 
civilization. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned  relative  to  the 
land  and  other  matters  of  the  Ottawas  and  Ghippewas,  I  also  deem  it  highly 
important  that  measures  be  immediately  taken  to  convene  the  leading  chiefs  of 
these  tribes  in  council  at  the  earliest  day  practicable  for  the  purpose  of  a  final 
settlement  of  all  these  disturbing  questions. 

My  predecessor  in  office,  as  well  as  myself,  repeatedly  urges  the  holding  of  a 
convention  with  the  Ottawas  and  Ghippewas,  and  more  than  once  they,  from 
the  assurances  given  them,  have  been  led  to  believe  that  such  a  course  would 
be  taken  with  them,  and  they  have  been  disappointed  and  are  displeased  that  it 
has  not  been  done.    I  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  done  without  further  delay. 

There  are  15  schools  now  in  operation  among  the  Indians  within  this  agency, 
two  of  which  are  supported  by  the  individual  contributions  of  the  Indians,  and 
seven  others  having  been  closed  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  want  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  sufficient  numVer  of  their  children  to  war- 
rant their  continuance. 

The  attendance  of  scholars  at  different  times  during  the  year  was,  males,  439 ; 
females,  325 ;  total,  764.  I  have  only  to  say,  in  regard  to  these  schools,  that 
1  believe  they  have  been  as  successful  as  usual,  and  although  failing  to  accom- 
plish all  that  was  hoped  during  their  operations  for  the  last  10  years,  yet  they 
have  been,  I  doubt  not,  productive  of  immense  good  to  them ;  for  without  edu- 
cation, little  can  be  done  by  way  of  improving  their  condition,  and  anything  iu 
this  direction  may  be  considered  as  gain. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  educational  fund  of  the  Ottawas  and  Ghippewas 
Is  so  nearly  exhausted,  and  should  any  further  treaty  be  made  with  them  it  is 
to  be  hoped  their  educational  interests  will  again  be  carefully  considered  and 
well  provided  for.  Unless  this  is  done  the  remaining  schools  among  them  will 
soon  have  to  be  discontinued. 

The  smith-shops  of  the  Ghippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  and  of  the  Ghippewas 
of  Saginaw,  Swan  creek,  and  Black  river,  are  still  in  successful  operation,  much 
to  their  benefit,  while  those  of  the  Ottawas  and  Ghippewas,  (four  in  number,) 
were,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds 
set  apart  for  their  support,  discontinued,  greatly  to  their  detriment.  They  were 
of  great  service  to  them,  and  the  money  paid  for  their  support  was  well  and 
judiciously  expended. 

The  following  exhibit  of  the  farmitag  and  other  operations  of  the  Indians 
within  this  agency  for  the  year  now  last  past  is  taken  from  the  accompanying 
agricultural  and  educational  reports,  and  to  which  I  beg  leave  U)  refer  the 
department : 

Acres  of  land  cultivated,  10,792.  Bushels  of  wheat  raised,  3,443 ;  estimated 
value,  S7,970.  Bushels  of  com,  30,951;  value,  $27,917.  Bushels  rye,  25; 
value,  $33.  Bushels  oats,  13,975 ;  value,  $7,436.  Bushels  peas,  100  ;  value, 
8200.  Buahels  potatoes,  98,789 ;  value,  $62,561.  Bushels  turnips,  697 ;  value, 
8234.  Bushels  rice  gathered,  1,000;  value,  $2,000.  Tons  hay  cut,  1,943; 
value,  $32,072.  Horses  owned,  1.094;  value,  $72,764.  Gattle  owned,  694; 
value,  $30,899.  Swine  owned,  1,503;  value,  $10,471.  Sheep  owned,  20; 
value,  $60.  Pounds  sugar  made,  335.086;  value,  $43,572.  Gallons  sirup 
made,  1,547  ;  value,  $1,159.  Barrels  fish  sold,  10,560;  value,  $99,869.  Value 
furs  sold,  $52,419.  Lumber  sawed,  892,971  feet,  and  wealth  in  individual 
projoertj,  $370,595. 

From  this  exhibit  it  would  appear  that  their  labors  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
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Boil  have  been  well  rewarded,  and  perhaps  better  than  those  of  any  previoiu  year. 
General  good  health  has  also  prevailed  among  them. 

From  my  own  personal  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  t<38timony  of  tbe 
friends  of  temperance  throughout  the  State,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  truthfullr 
to  state  that  there  has  been  much  less  drunkenness  among  the  Michigan  Indiau 
during  the  past  year  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  agency. 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  may  be  mentioned  the  somewhat  vigorous  enfoite- 
ment  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  June  30,  1834,  and  amended  February  13, 
1862,  which  provided,  among  other  things,  that  if  "  any  person  shall  eeH, 
exchange,  give,  barter,  or  dispose  of  any  spirituous  liquors  or  wines,  to  anj 
Indians  under  the  charge  of  any  Indian  superintendent  or  Indian  agent, 
appointed  by  the  United  States,  on  conviction  thereof,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three  hos- 
dred  dollars," 

Quite  a  number  of  prosecutions  have  been  made,  and  several  convictions 
had,  under  this  stringent  and  wholesome  act,  during  the  year,  and  a  goodlj 
number  of  suits  are  still  pending,  and  the  prospect  is  fair  that  if  these  well- 
meant  efforts  are  persistently  followed  up,  this  nefarious  traffic  will  be  greatlj 
diminished^  if  not  pretty  Effectually  suppressed.  It  shall  not  be  my  fadt  if  it 
is  not  done. 

And  in  this  connection  I  desire  cheerfully  to  bear  testimony  to  the  prompt 
action,  whenever  it  has  been  invoked^  of  the  federal  courts  and  their  offioerv, 
whose  jurisdietion  extends  over  this  agency,  in  the  enforcement  of  this  most 
righteous  law  of  the  land.     Their  influence  has  uniformly  been  on  the  rigbt  side. 

There  are  17  missionaries  now  employed  among  the  Michigan  Indians,  who 
are  laboring  with  zeal  and  earnestness  to  promote  their  present  and  future  wel- 
fare. They  have  nobly  seconded  the  efforts  put  forth  to  suppress  intemper- 
ance, and  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians,  and  in  everytUog 
calculated  to  instruct,  elevate,  and  improve  them,  their  influencet  too,  has  beeo 
on  the  right  side. 

These  missionaries,  with  all  others  laboring  among  the  Indians  of  thecountrj, 
I  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  governmental  authorities. 
They  are,  in  my  judgment,  performing  a  very  important  part  id  the  civilizstioQ 
of  this  class  of  our  population,  and  in  their  self-denying  labors  they  merit,  and 
should  not  fail  to  receive,  the  countenance  and  liberal  support  of  the  wise  tnd 
good  everywhere. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say,  that  while  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  country 
are  behaving  badly,  the  Indians  in  Michigan  continue  to  be  loyal  and  peaceable 
towards  the  government,  and  towards  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  which  thej 
are  located  and  reside.    They  are  gener&Uy  well  disposed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  M.  SMITH. 
United  SuUes  Indian  AgaiL 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  City,  D,  C 
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CHIPPEWAS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 
No.  121. 

Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Chippewa  Agency,  Minnesota,  September  30,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  pursnance  of  the  rules  of  the  Indian  department  I  have  the  honor 
to  Bnhmit  herewith  my  first  annual  report : 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  emhrac- 
ing  the  Ghippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnebagoshish, 
and  Red  Lake  and  Pembina  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians,  continue  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  whites. 

The  liberality  of  the  government,  and  the  promptness  of  the  department  in 
forwarding  my  efforts  to  assist  them  in  farming,  has  I  think  inspired  them  with 
increased  confidence,  and  a  disposition  seems  manifested  to  try  and  become  self- 
sustaining  by  means  of  cultivating  the  soil.  .  There  are  many  difficulties  to 
overcome,  and  the  process  of  elevating  them  must  be  slow,  but  I  think*  with 
constant  and  persevering  effort,  improvement  in  their  ^condition  can  be  made. 

One  great  oostacle  is  their  scattered  condition  and  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
many  of  their  places  of  settlement.  The  want  of  protection  heretofore  to  those 
who  have  attempted  to  subsist  by  raising  crops  has  induced  them  to  leave  those 
neighborhoods  where  the  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  summer, 
and  to  seek  places  less  frequented  and  more  difficult  of  access.  For  this  reason 
it  has  been  impossible  to  render  them  as  much  assistance  aa  might  be  were  they 
settled  nearer  together. 

My  purpose  is  to  collect  these  and  such  others  as  desire  to  become  farmers 
at  accessible  points,  where  the  land  is  most  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  where 
more  can  be  done  for  them,  and  they  at  the  same  time  be  better  able  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  depredations  of  those  who  have  heretofore  driven  them 
almost  into  exile. 

The  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  and  Red  Lake  bands  being  on  per- 
manent reservations,  my  efforts  have  been  particularly  directed  the  present 
season  to  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  their  farms. 

The  Pillagers  have  about  sixty  acres  of  new  breaking  besides  plowing  all  the 
land  heretofore  under  cultivation,  most  of  which  has  been  planted.  I  have 
recently  visited  many  of  their  gardens  and  found  their  crops  of  corn  and  pota 
toes  looking  finely.  I  intend  to  break  forty  acres  more  for  these  bands  this 
fall,  and  if  this  practice  can  be  continued  a  few  years  they  will  soon  have  land 
enough  under  cultivation  to  raise  craps  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.  My 
instruction  to  the  Red  Lake  farmer  was  to  pursue  the  same  course,  but  the 
aihount  of  his  improvements  I  am  not  able  to  state.  I  am  informed  that  their 
crops  are  in  a  good  condition  and  a  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  corn 
and  potatoes,  to  which  their  products  are  chiefly  confined. 

The  Ghippewas  of  the  Mississippi  being  very  soon  to  be  removed  from  their 
present  reservations,  I  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  expend  very  much 
beyond  what  was  necessary  to  plant  the  ground  heretofore  in  cultivation.  This 
was  all  plowed  and  mostly  planted,  and  their  crops  are  also  looking  well. 

The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  scarcity  of  feed,  as  also  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  seed  in  the  spring  were  serious  obstacles  to  my  success. 

Of  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  owirig  to  the  extensive  territory  over  which  it  is  scattered  and  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  shapes  of  their  gardens,  which  vary  from  one- 
fourth  to  four  or  five  acres.  For  the  approximate  amount,  as  near  as  1  have 
been  able  to  estimate,  I  refer  you  to  my  statistical  report  herewith. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  and  unusually  high  waters  in  the  lakes 
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and  Btreams,  the  rice  crop  appears  likely  to  be  almost  an  entire  £&i1ore.  Tiiis 
is  a  great  calamity  to  the  Indians,  as  they  depend  largely  upon  it  for  snbsiit- 
ence,  and  I  fear  suffering  will  ensue  in  consequence. 

In  pnrsuance  of  your  instructions  of  the  16th  ultimo  I  have  taken  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  prepare  homes  for  those  who  are  to  remove,  on  their  new  reser- 
vations, and  I  hope  soon  to  have  them  located  where  the  land  is  better  adapted 
to  their  wants  and  more  remote  from  the  white  settlements. 

The  schools  within  this  aeency  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Only 
one  school  has  been  opened  this  season,  and  that  located  at  the  agency,  under 
the  care  of  a  very  estimable  lady,  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Spears,  who  is  doing  all  she 
can  under  the  circumstances. 

The  funds  placed  in  my  hands  fbr  the  support  of  schools  for  the  Pillagen 
and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands  I  have  seen  no  way  yet  to  expend  with  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  satisfactory  results,  but  I  am  now  in  correspondence  with 
a  gentleman  whose  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character  and  language,  and  whose 
lively  interest  in  their  welfare,  should  I  succeed  in  securing  his  services,  affordi 
a  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to  elevate  the  condition  at  least  of  some  of 
the  rising  generation. 

Of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the 
reports  of  Dr.  A.  Barnard  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Weeks,  herewith  submitted. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  BA8SETT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  N.  O.  Taylor, 

Commiiiianer  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C. 


CHIPPEWAS  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

No.  122. 

Agbncv  Ohippbwas  of  Lakb  Supbrior, 

Bajifield,  October  25,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  within  this  agency. 

The  payments  for  the  present  year  were  made  at  Fonddu  Lac  September  IS, 
G-rand  Portage  September  23,  and  at  Bad  River  September  30. 
^    The  Bois  Fort  bands  were  paid  at  Fond  du  Lac. 

They  made  the  request  "  that  hereafter  their  payment  be  made  on  their  nev 
reservation  near  Net  lake." 

The  treaty  made  with  them  April  6,  1866,  article  6,  says :  "  It  is  farther 
agreed,  that  all  payments  of  annuities  to  the  Bois  Fort  band  of  Ghippewas  ahall 
be  made  upon  their  reservation  if  upon  examination  it  shall  be  found  practicable 
to  do  so." 

1  promised  to  lay  their  request  before  the  department. 

The  annuity  goods  can  be  transported  from  Fond  dn  Lac  to  Net  lake  at  so 
expense  of  about  $400  per  ton,  if  done  in  the  winter. 

They  also  made  a  request  that  lines  of  their  reservation  be  changed  so  as  to 
take  in  a  portion  of  Pelican  lake.  They  propose  to  take  off  four  miles  in 
width  on  the  west  side  of  the  reservation,  and  add  the  same  amount  on  the  east 
side. 

The  reservation  was  surveyed  after  the  snow  had  fallen  last  November,  as<i 
the  Indians  say,  '*  they  did  not  have  a  chance  to  see  the  land." 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  their  request  be  granted. 
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The  treaty  provides  for  the  selection  of  two  reservations  within  one  jear  from 
the  date  of  the  treaty.  Only  one  was  selected  and  surveyed  on  account  of  the 
appropriation  having  been  exhausted  in  making  survey  of  the  first  one. 

The  Indians  '*  insisted  upon  the  treaty  stipulations  being  carried  out  as  soon 
as  possible."  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  you  ask  Congress  at  its 
next  session  for  an  appropriation  of  $]|000  for  this  purpose. 

These  Indians  live  lumost  altogether  by  the  chase.  The  cultivation  of  a  few 
patches  of  land  with  potatoes  is  the  extent  of  their  agricultural  operations. 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  erection  of  eight  houses  for  chiefs,  a  school-house, 
a  blacksmith  shop,  and  an  agency  building  on  their  new  reservation. 

I  have  made  the  specification,  and  advertised  for  proposals  to  erect  all  the 
buildings  the  commg  winter,  except  the  agency  building. 

The  treaty  made  with  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  in  1842,  expired  last 
year,  and  they  find  themselves  in  very  destitute  circumstances. 

The  amount  of  the  annuities  in  money  and  goods  paid  to  these  Indians  is 
$13,000,  to  be  divided  amongover  5,000  Indians,  who  are  scattered  over  several 
hundred  miles  of  country.  The  amount  being  so  small,  will  not  pay  the  Indians 
to  come  after.  These  Indians  have  always  been  loyal  and  peaceable,  and 
deserve  favorable  consideration  from  the  government.  Many  of  them  have 
adopted  the  customs  of  the  whites,  and  are  willing  and  anxious  to  find  employ* 
ment,  and  they  deserve  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted.  They  have  a  good 
saw-mill  and  plenty  of  timber,  but  there  is  no  appropriation  to  run  the  same. 
They  desire  to  make  farms,  and  learn  agricultural  pursuits,  but  for  lack  of 
means  they  find  it  impossible.  Many  who  lead  a  roving  life  would  willingly 
settle  on  one  of  their  reservations  if  they  could  receive  assistance  in  building 
houses,  clearing  land  and  have  seed  furnished,  but  to  remove  their  families  on  the 
reservation  without  any  assistance  to  get  started  would  result  in  their  starving. 

The  appropriation  of  SS.OOO  annually,  under  the  treaty  of  1854,  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  &;c.,  is  divided  among  Indians  living  on  seven  different  reserva- 
tions. This  amount  is  all  they  have  to  provide  them  with  such  articles  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have,  such  as  ploughs,  scythes,  rakes,  hoes, 
chains,  working  oxen  and  subsistence  for  same,  salt,  lime,  lumber,  nails,  glass, 
&;c.,  &c.,  &c. 

A  delegation  of  the  chiefs  have  asked  permission  to  visit  Washington  the 
coming  winter,  to  investigate  regarding  their  accounts,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  their  condition  befoie  the  department. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  permission  be  given  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  E.  WEBB, 

'   a  S.  Indian  Ageni. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor. 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C, 
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NEW  YORK  AGENCY, 
No.  123. 

Officb  Indian  Aobncy  for  the  Indians  of  New  York, 

Bufalo,  September  30,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department  I  have  the 
honor  herewith  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  relative  to  the  affiurs  of  thi» 
agency. 

It  lias  been  necessary  for  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  to  Tint  the 
several  bands  cf  Indians  embraced  within  this  agency,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  report  that  as  a  general  rule  I  found  a  higher  state  of  civilizatum 
among  these  people  than  I  had  expected,  although  the  older  men  and  womeo 
ding  with  ^reat  tenacity  to  their  ancient  manners  and  customs.  They  are  w3- 
ling  and  often  anxious  that  their  children  should  be  educated  and  enjoy  the 
pi  i vileges  and  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  ;  while  all  are  making  greater  or 
less  proficiency  in  educational  matters,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Moe 
bands  will  advance  and  improve  faster  than  others.  Much  credit  is  due,  espe- 
cially to  the  Cattaraugus  people,  not  only  for  the  interest  manifested  in  educatioo, 
but  also  the  improvement  of  their  lands.  Many  have  pleasant  homes  and  are 
enterprising  and  thrifty  farmers.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  other  bands,  but 
perhaps  none  can  be  said  to  be  doing  as  well  as  the  Cattaraugus  band.  Their 
annuid  fair  has  just  closed,  and  I  am  told  that  much  interest  was  manifested ; 
however,  I  was  not  able  to  attend.  The  Tonawanda  band  purchased  a  bell  with 
the  money  you  appropriated  to  them  for  that  purpose,  and  have  hung  it  io  their 
new  church  and  they  are  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

The  annuity  goods  for  the  last  year  were  handed  over  to  me  by  my  prede-' 
cesser,  C.  B.  Rich,  on  the  22d  day  of  last  May,  and  immediately  distributed 
among  the  several  bands  of  Indians  of  this  agency  pro  rata.  They  seemed 
highly  gratified,  and  I  think  the  cla^s  of  goods  sent  them  were  more  valoable 
than  the  same  amount  of  money  would  have  been,  expended  in  any  other  class 
of  goods,  and  probably  you  could  do  no  better  than  send  about  the  same  next 
year.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  a  greater  variety  in  the  pattern  of  prints 
would  be  more  acceptable.  I  received  from  the  United  States  Treasurer  for 
fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Senecas  residing  on  the  Cattaraugus,  AUe- 
gheny  and  Tonawanda  reservations,  $11,890  06,  which  has  been  paid  over  t^ 
said  bands  and  vouchers  taken  therefor,  agreeable  to  your  instrnctionB  ;  abo  the 
further  sum  of  86,245,  trust  fund  interest,  which  I  have  paid  to  the  Tonawanda 
land  of  Senecas,  and  taken  vouchers  therefor,  agreeable  to  your  instructions. 

Herewith  I  submit  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  orphan 
and  destitute  Indian  children.  I  have  visited  this  institution  during  the  ps«t 
summer  and  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  your  favorable  consid- 
eration. Here  a  large  family  of  destitute  and  homeless  children  are  cared  for 
and  properly  trained  and  educated,  as  you  will  learn  from  their  report  The 
State  contributes  largely  for  their  support ;  individuals  are  liberal  in  their  dona- 
tions, and  the  receipt  of  $1,000  from  your  department  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
Still  the  trustees  are  in  debt.  You  will  please  notice  that  in  their  report  the 
trustees  suggest  that  the  allowance  they  are  expecting  at  your  hands  will,  when 
received,  greatly  reduce  their  present  indebtedness. 

I  thick  it  highly  proper  to  submit  in  this  connection  a  copy  of  the  report  made 
to  me  by  £ben  M.  Pettit,  esq.,  treasurer  of  the  Thomas  Asylum.  He  says  that 
*'  the  number  of  school  districts  in  which  schools  have  been  taught  during  the 
year  closing  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1867,  Is  on  the  Cattaraugus  reser- 
vation 10,  and  on  the  Allegheny  reservation  6.  The  number  of  weeks  ^o|rht 
in  each,  24;  the  whole  number  of  children  registered  in  all  the  schools,  565; 
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average  attendance,  321.  Five  of  the  teachers  are  Indian  girls,  some  of  whom 
are  qualified  to  teach  any  district  school.  Nearly  all  the  other  teachers  have 
first-class  certificates  from  county  superintendents,  and  are  in  all  respects  first- 
class  teachers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  funds  appropriated  for  their  sup- 
port has  not  permitted  longer  terms.  I  am  able  to  report  excellent  progress  in 
all  the  schools,  with- but  one  or  two  exceptions,  where  they  wera  interrupted  by 
sickness,  notwithstanding  the  limited  time  the  schools  were  taught.  The  fund 
for  the  support  of  these  schools  has  been  increased  about  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
length  of  the  terms  will  be  extended  accordingly." 

The  benefits  resulting  to  this  people  firom  the  system  of  schools  established 
for  them  by  the  State  of  New  York  cannot  well  be  estimated.  Their  mental  and 
moral  elevation,  their  social  comforts,  their  better  industrial  and  social  habits, 
better  houses,  furniture  and  food,  for  which  the  New  York  Indians  are  mainly 
indebted  to  the  faithful  self-denying  labors  of  their  missionaries  and  school 
teachers,  are  ample  compensation  for  all  the  effort,  tim'e  and  money  expended 
for  their  benefit. 

Your  communication  under  date  of  January  2, 1867,  relative  to  the  "  subject  of 
erecting  a  building  upon  the  Tonawanda  reservation  for  a  council  house,"  was 
immediately  submitted  to  the  chiefs  or  head  men  of  that  band ;  but  at  that  time 
and  for  some  time  after  there  was  considerable  effort  being  made  to  abolish  the 
office  of  chiefs,*and  organize  under  a  different  form  of  government  with  a  new 
set  of  officers.  This  movement,  however,  was  unsuccessful,  but  delayed  any 
action  in  the  premises  until  recently.  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  forward  to  you 
some  statements  and  estimates  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Herewith  I  respectfully  submit  two  statistical  reports,  one  of  them  agricultu- 
ral, the  other  educational.  They  are  made  from  the  most  reliable  information  I 
could  obtain. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  S.  CUNNINGHAM, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  Gharlbs  E.  Mix, 

Acting  Commisiianer  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  124. 


Sir  :  The  trustees  of  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian 
Children  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Indian 
department  at  Washington,  the  t^ondition  of  the  asylum  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  of  September,  1867.  ** 

The  number  of  childrea  reported  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  last  year 
was  52,  of  whom  three  were  then  dismissed,  leaving  to  commence  the  current 
year  49,  of  whom  45  remained  through  the  year. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  38,  making  the  total  number  87,  of 
whom  50  are  boys  and  37  are  girls.  Dismissions  during  the  year  are  seven ; 
died,  one ;  number  remainining  at  the  close  of  the  year,  79,  of  whom  45  are 
boys  and  34  are  girls.    The  average  of  the  whole  year  is  58^^. 

The  financial  statistics  are  as  follows : 
Receipts  from  all  sources $8, 843  97 

Of  which  from  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  support  of  children . .  J2,  652  50 

Share  of  general  appropriation  to  incorporated  asylums 291  12 

Board  of  teachers 68  00 

Special  appropriation  for  building 2,  000  00 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  1865 870  00 

Total  from  the  state t^trzeWyGc^M 
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United  States  Indian  appropriation  of  1866 \ $1,000  00 

From  friends  in  New  York  and  Baltimore 262  00 

From  friends  in  Philadelphia 140  00 

Proceeds  of  concerts  of  Indian  singers 771  05 

Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyck 100  00 

A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  for  support  of  matron v 100  00 

Annuities  of  Indian  children 231  42 

Various  collections  and  donations 347  88 


8,843  97 


The  amount  of  expenses  during  the  year  has  been  $9,777  45,  viz : 

For  meat $457  11 

For  bread  and  breadstuffs 1, 553  89 

For  groceries  and  other  provisions 685  81 

For  clothing 547  97 

For  labor,  including  superintendent  and  matron 1,  393  50 

For  house  finishing  and  repairs 1, 109  76 

For  fuel  and  lights 118  68 

For  tools  and  blacksmithing 94  S2 

For  stock  and  feed  for  stock 235  1 2 

For  seed  and  manure 47  69 

For  new  building 2, 040  00 

For  insurance 18  75 

For  travelling  expenses • 94  04 

For  medicine  and  funeral 26  30 

For  stationery  and  postage 4  39 

For  unclassified  items 265 

For  exchange 2  45 

For  old  debts  paid 1,344  62 

Amount  of  expense 9, 777  45 

Deduct  receipta  of  the  year 8, 843  97 

Balance  of  expenses  above  receipta 933  48 

To  which  add  balance  of  unpaid  debt  as  reported  last  year 160  36 

Add  old  debt  not  ascertained  at  the  time  of  last  year's  report 116  02 

Total  present  indebtedness 1, 209  86 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  debt  of  last  year  has  been  redncei 
$311  14,  and  when  the  appropriation  from  the  civilization  fund  for  the  pretest 
year  shall  have  been  received  it  will  be  reduced  so  low  as  not  to  occasion  serioos 
inconvenience. 

In  this  result  the  trustees  find  abundant  cause  for  gratitude,  especially  in 
view  of  the  large  increase  of  debt  during  the  preceding  year,  and  conaideriaf 
the  extravagant  cost  of  almost  every  article  or  food  during  the  greats  part  of 
the  year  now  under  review. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  allusion  was  made  to  the  appropriation  from  tbe 
Stata  of  New  York  for  enlarging  the  accommodations,  so  as  to  admit  of  inctvts- 
ing  the  number  of  children  to  100.  In  carrving  out  this  plan  an  addiliootl 
building  has  been  erected.  The  original  buildings  have  been  repaired,  and  mo«t 
of  the  additional  furnishing  accomplished,  and  about  three-fifths  of  the  contem- 
plated number  of  children  have  been  received.  The  remainder  will  come  in  a 
soon  as  the  furnishing  shall  be  accomplished. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  during  the  year  has  been  far  more 
favorable  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  proficiency  of  the  children  has 
for  the  roost  part  been  quite  satisfi&ctory. 

Grateful  for  past  aid,  while  realizing  more  than  ever  the  increasing  weight 
and  responsibility  of  their  charge,  the  trustees  would  respectfally  beg  leave  to 
commend  this  growing  institution  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  government 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  trustees. 

B.  F.  HALL,  Clerk. 

E.  M.  PETTIT,  Treaaurer. 

ASHER  WRIGHT, 

Executive  CammitUe. 
H.  S.  GiiNNiNOHAM,  Esq., 

United  Statu  Agent  for  the  New  York  Indians. 


SACS  AND  FOXES  IN  IOWA. 
No.  125. 

AOBNCY  OF  THB   SaC  AND  FoX   INDIANS 

BbSIDINO  in  THB  StaTB  OP  lOWA, 

ToledOf  lotca,  August  24,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  in 
obedience  to  instructions  contained  in  joar  circular  letter  of  date  May  7,  1867, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report. 

•  That  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  the  Mississippi,  who  reside  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  have  existed  here  for  a  long  time — ^probably  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
-^^withoat  help  or  aid  from  the  general  government,  making  their  home  during 
the  summer  season  in  Tama  county,  on  an  eighty-acre  piece  of  timber-land, 
purchased  by  them  in  the  year  1857.  They  have  lived  by  cultivating  small 
patches  of  land  here  and  there,  wherever  they  could  get  the  privilege  of  doing 
so  from  the  white  people,  in  summer  seasons,  and  by  dividing  themselves  into 
small  parties  and  trapping  on  the  several  rivers  throughout  the  State  during  the 
winter  seasons,  and  by  begging  when  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity.  While 
they  have  done  considerable  begging  in  times  when  they  considered  it  a  neces- 
sity, but  seldom,  I  think,  in  a  manner  offensive  or  annoying  to  the  white  people. 

The  payment  commenced  by  me  in  April,  and  comnleted  on  the  first  day  of 
Jane  last — with  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  blankets  and  clothing  fur- 
nished the  year  before — is  the  first  that  the  Indians  under  my  charge  have 
received  from  the  government  since  they  separated  from  the  balance  of  the 
tribe.  From  the  fact  of  their  extreme  poverty  all  this  time,  and  the  want  of  an 
agent  or  friend  in  whom  they  could  trust,  to  adviee,  look  after,  and  care  for 
them,  I  am  unable  to  report  any  considerable  degree  of  progress  in  civilization. 

On  the  3l8t  day  of  May  last  the  census  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  residing 
in  Iowa,  taken  with  a  view  to  their  per  capitapayment  of  annuities,  shows  the  whole 
number  of  Indians  at  that  time  to  have  been  264,  vis :  84  men,  91  women,  and  89 
chUdren,  or  125  males  and  139  females.  The  funds  for  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1866,  returned  to  me  from  the  department  for  payment  to  these 
Indians,  were  received  in  the  latter  part  of  January  last,  at  a  time  when  the 
Indians  were  all  absent,  scattered  over  the  State  in  their  winter  quarters,  on 
their  trapping  grounds. 

My  efforts  to  get  them  together  for  payment  the  first  of  April-^as  I  knew 
they  were  in  great  need  of  their  money — was  only  a  partial  success.  I  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  together.    On  account  of  the  dis- 
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tance  they  were  away,  high  waters  and  bad  state  of  the  roads,  it  was  imposeiUe 
for  them  all  to  come.  However,  I  made  those  present  on  the  8th  of  Apiil  t 
partial  payment,  and  completed  the  payment  on  the  first  day  of  June  last 

This  payment  was  a  great  relief,  and  enabled  them  to  provide  tbemedTefl 
with  necessaries  of  life,  which  otherwise  they  had  not  the  means  of  doing. 

Before  making  the  payment  on  the  8th,  to  wit »  on  the  6th  of  April,  tboM 
present  made  of  me  a  written  request  to  retain  from  their  tribal  fund,  then  in  mj 
hands,  $2,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  certain  piece  of  land  adjoining  their  timber, 
containing  99  acres.  The  request  was  signed  by  all  those  who  were  not  present 
at  the  time  when  the  payment  was  completed,  June  1,  1867. 

The  land  so  purchased  at  their  request  is  on  the  Iowa  river  bottom.  Oa 
account  of  unusual  high  water  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  bat  a  smaQ 
part  could  be  worked  this  season.  Could  it  all  have  been  worked,  as  it  doabt- 
less  will  be  in  the  future,  it  would  then  be  entirely  inadequate  for  the  wants  of 
so  many.  They  are  quite  disposed  to  work  when  they  can  see  that  they  are 
to  realize  the  avails  of  their  labor,  and  should  be  encouraged. 

They  should  have  at  least  a  section  of  good  prairie  bought,  fenced  and  broke 
for  them,  which  might  be  done  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  This 
would  provide  them  all  with  remunerative  labor,  and  I  am  confident  woold  in  « 
short  time  create  among  them  industrious  habits,  a  taste  and  desire  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  do  away  with  the  necessity  or  desire  for 
moving  from  place  to  place  over  the  State  for  trapping  purposes. 

The  personal  property  of  these  Indians  consists  almost  entirely  in  ponies. 
They  have  316  ponies;  at  $40,  $12,640.  Their  mode  of  life  necessarily  com- 
pels them  to  keep  a  large  number  of  ponies  to  assist  in  moving  in  spring  and  fall 

From  the  best  information  attainable,  they  have  sold  in  the  last  year  fhrs  to 
the  value  of  $1,994.  Not  having  kept  accurate  accounts,  the  above  is  as  near 
as  they  can  approximate  to  it.  Their  last  year's  farming  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  wbat 
was  done. 

Wherever  they  could  get  the  use  of  half  an  acre,  an  acre,  or  less  or  more, 
they  would  put  it  into  com.  They  have  very  little  idea  as  to  the  amonnt  of 
land  worked,  and  as  their  com  was  gathered  green,  and  what  was  not  used  at 
the  time  dried,  so  they  have  no  better  idea  as  to  the  amount  raised.  Probably  in 
the  aggregate  they  cultivated  50  acres ;  at  30  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  1,500 
busbies ;  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  $450. 

As  a  general  thing  these  Indians  have  little  or  no  trouble  with  the  white  people, 
with  whom  they  are  almost  constantly  brought  in  contact.  While  they  do  not 
seem  to  see  any  beauty  in  civilizatioti,  but  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  vices  rather 
than  the  virtues  of  civilized  society,  still,  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  white 
people  they  are  friendly  and  peaceful. 

A  large  majority  of  them  are  sober  and  steady  in  their  habits.  Bat  sdlL  I 
am  obliged  with  regret  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  quite  a  large  number  who, 
when  they  have  the  means  to  gratify  their  appetite  for  strong  drink,  do  so  to 
excess.  It  is  seldom  that  they  can  get  whiskey  here,  but  we  have  at  times 
had  a  good  deal  of  drankenness  on  lager  beer. 

An  unfortunate  affair  occurred  here  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  July  last  A 
smart  young  Indian,  who  could  talk  English  pretty  well,  some  twenty-five  or  six 
years  old,  was  crashed  to  death  by  the  cars  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
There  was  nothing  made  to  appear  on  the  investigation  that  he  had  drank  anj- 
thing  stronger  than  beer.  This  doubtless  produced  the  intoxication.  Fire  er 
six  arrests  were  made,  and  we  succeeded  in  binding  over  four  persons  to  answer 
for  selling  intoxicating  drinks  to  Indians,  contrary  to  the  statute  ef  Iowa. 

I  have  no  statistics  of  education  to  transmit.  No  mission  or  other  scbooJ 
have  ever  been  established,  nor  do  I  think  an  effort  was  ever  made  by  aoj 
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denomination  to  chriltianize  these  Indians  hy  sending  missionaries  among  them, 
or  otherwise. 

The  chiefs  and  headmen,  who  onght  to  see  some  of  the  benefits  of  civilization, 
jealously  oppose  its  encroachments  among  them,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to 
schools  or  any  kind  of  mental  culture.  A  correct  sentiment  in  favor  of  educa- 
tion and  progress  can  only  be  produced  by  a  well-directed  and  persistent  effort. 
The  payment  of  annuities  to  these  Indians  for  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  1867  was  made  by  me  in  money  on  the  17th  instant,  for  which  they  express 
to  me  their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  this  evidence  of  the  guardian  care 
of  a  good  and  beneficent  government. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEANDER  CLARK, 
United  Statu  Special  Ijtdian  Agent, 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Qnnmisnoner  of  Indian  Affair$t  Washingtont  D.  G 


WINNEBAGOES  AND  POTTAWATOMIES  IN  WISCONSIN. 

No.  126. 

U.  S.  Special  Aobncy, 
Stray  Bands  of  Winnebago  and  Pottawatomie 
Indians  in  Wisconsin,  August  20,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report  in  reference  to 
the  Indians  uuder  my  charge. 

The  number  of  those  Indians  composing  the  different  bands  does  not  materially 
vary  from  last  year,  being  some  1.300  or  1,400. 

They  are  scattered  about  in  several  counties,  making  their  more  permanent 
stopping  places  in  unsettled  localities,  where  they  find  the  best  opportunities  for 
hunting,  fishing,  and  picking  berries. 

They  have  engaged  for  the  last  season  quite  largely  in  picking  and  selling 
berries,  which  with  the  game  they  kill,  and  the  amounts  they  receive  from  me, 
makes  them  quite  comfortable. 

They  have  considerable  com  and  potatoes  planted  this  year  on  Little  Wolf 
river,  and  in  Juneau  county,  which  looks  well,  though  they.make  corn-raising 
but  a  temporary  business. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  the  &ct  that  since  mv  last  annual  report 
there  has  not  been  an  instance  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  any  difficulty 
between  them  and  the  whites,  but  they  have  been  uniformly  peaceable  and  quiet. 

They  have  no  desire  for  education,  and  have  but  crude  ideas  of  religion ;  are 
generally  controlled  in  their  religious  faith  by  the  Catholic  half-breeds. 

Their  disposition  seems  to  be  to  lead  a  nomadic  life,  a  portion  of  the  year 
wandering  from  place  to  place. 

They  make  quite  a  busmess  of  raising  ponies  for  sale.  Then:  horses  or  ponies 
are  a  small  but  hardy  animal,  valuable  only  for  riding. 

There  are  no  other  facts  or  statistics  in  reference  to  them  that  I  am  now  awaro 
of  that  would  be  desirable  for  you  to  be  informed  of. 

Hopine  that  this  brief  report  may  prove  satisfactory, 
I  have  the  honor  to  oe  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  LAMONEUX, 

U.  S.  Special  Agent. 

COMMISSIO.XBR  OV  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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STATISTICS. 

No.  127. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  Indian  Affairtf  November  1, 1967. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  Beveral  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Indian  trust  fund  since  the  Ist  of  November,  1866. 

The  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  trust  fund  accounts,  as  preseated 
in  the  annual  report  of  1866,  although  correctly  exhibiting  the  amoant  and 
proper  classification  of  the  fund  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
yet  no  special  reference  was  made  to  the  detail  of  changes  occurring  in  tlw 
character  of  the  fund  during  that  year. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  present  you  with  a  more  complete  exhibit  of  the  tnift 
fund  transactions  of  the  current  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  some  change! 
made  in  the  fund  prior  to  the  date  of  the  report  of  1866. 

Previous  to  August,  1866,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  held  in  trust  $183,000 
in  five  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  said  bonds  maturing  iu  1S71, 
with  privilege  of  redemption  five  years  prior  to  that  date.  On  the  29th  of  Aa^U 
1866,  $89,000  of  these  bonds  were  paid  by  the  agent  for  that  State,  and  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month  United  States  10-40  bonds  were  purchased  amount- 
ing to  S89,000,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  tribes  for  which  the  same 
amount  of  Kentucky  bonds  were  held  in  trust,  viz : 

Cherokee  national  fund $88,000  00 

Senecas  and  Shawnees 1,00000 

Totel $89.000  00 


Application  was  made  to  the  department  on  the  28th  of  August,  1866,  by  the 
president  of  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  (nov 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  eastern  division,)  to  pay  one  of  the  bonds  o^ 
that  company,  said  bond  being  held  in  trust  for  the  Delaware  general  fund. 

The  bond  referred  to  being  for  $6,742  15  was  subsequently  paid,  with  interot 
on  the  same  to  date  of  application,  and  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  said  bond 
($6,742  15)  covered  into  the  United  States  treasury  under  the  head  of  FttlfiD- 
ling  treaties  with  Delawares — ^proceeds  of  land — and  brought  on  the  boob  of 
the  office  under  that  head  by  appropriation  warrant,  dated  July  1,  1867.  Bj 
the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Delaware  Indians,  which  treaty  was 
concluded  May  6, 1854,  it  is  stipulated  that  these  bonds,  {when  sold,  or  paid  on 
maturity)  Suall  from  time  to  time  be  invested  by  the  President  of  the  DniteJ 
States  in  safe  and  profitable  stocks,  the  principal  to  remain  unimpaired,  and  tbe 
interest  to  be  applied  annually  for  the  civilization,  education,  and  religioDS  col- 
ture  of  the  Delaware  people,  and  such  other  objects  of  a  beneficial  character  af 
in  his  judgment  are  proper  and  necessary. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1867,  $1,700  in  United  Sutes  r^stered  bonds, 
and  $88,000  in  coupon  bonds,  held  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  national  food, 
were  sold  as  provided  for  under  the  2dd  article  of  the  treaty  with  said  Inditns, 
concluded  July  19,  1866,  and  the  availsof  the  sale  amount  to  $90,914  01,  whicli 
sum,  it  is  understood,  is  being  expended,  in  accordance  with  the  provl^ionj  of 
said  article  of  the  treaty,  in  paying  the  obligations  of  the  tribe. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1867,  $30,000,000  in  bonds  of  United  Sutes  sixp«r 
cent,  issue  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  eastern  division,  wen  rt- 
ceived  in  payment  for  the  same  amount  of  bonds  of  the  Leavenworth,  Pswdm; 
and  Western  Railroad  Company,  held  in  trust  for  the  Delaware  geneimlfnnd. 
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$27,500  in  United  States  7-30  bonds  held  in  trust  for  tbe  following  tribes, 
viz : 

Cbippewa  and  Christian  Indians S6,  700  00 

lowas 7, 000  00 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Piankeehaws 6,  800  00 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri 7,  000  00 

Total *7,  000  00 

Are  now  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  being 
converted  into  United  States  5-20  bonds. 

The  accompanying  statements  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  exhibit  in  detail  the  present 
condition  of  the  trust  fund. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LOISSVILLE  TWITCHELL, 
Clerk  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Trust  Fund. 
Hon.  Charl£8  E.  Mix, 

Acting  Commieeioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  128. 

INDIAN  TRUST  FUNDS. 

List  of  names  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  showing  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  tribe,  the 
annual  interest,  the  date  of  the  treaty  or  law  under  which  the  investment  was 
made,  and  the  amount  of  abstracted  bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no 
appropriation,  and  the  annual  interest  upon  the  same. 


Tribe. 

Treaty. 

Amount  of 
stock. 

Amoantof 
Interest 

Amoantof  ab- 
stracted bonds. 

Interest  on  ab- 
stracted bonds. 

Ob4roke«  iiBtionftI  ftind 

Dec  99,1835 
Dec  99,1835 
Feb.  97, 1819 
Dec  97,1835 
May  91.1834 
Joly  16,1859 
Mar.  94.1839 
Sept  27, 1830 
Jan.    17.1837 
May     6, 1854 
Sept  94. 1899 
May   17.1854 
Jane    3.1895 
May  30.1854 
.Sept   3.1836 
June    9,1895 
Mar.  98.1836 
Sept  26, 1833 
Sept  96, 1833 
Jane  14. 1836 
Jan.     9, 1837 
Jane  14, 1836 
Jan.     9, 1837 
Sept    3.1839 
Not.    5,1857 
Mar.  96. 1863 

Jane  94. 1862 

$360,500  00 
45,000  00 

j  915,000  00 

9,000  00 

30,300  00 

218.800  00 

191, 000  00 

454.800  00 

687,300  00 

n,  000  00 

92.100  00 

98,100  00 

149,000  00 

169,000  00 

41,000  00 

99.300  00 

166,100  00 

50,100  00 

1       5,000  00 

1     16,400  00 

6,000  00 
86,950  00 
7,000  00 

19,350  00 

$90,390  00 
9,700  00 

12,608  00 

100  00 

9,139  10 

19,778  00 

7,960  00 

97,940  00 

41,898  00 

660  00 

6,013  00 

1.596  00 

9.305  40 

8,760  00 

9,460  00 

1,  .198  00 

9.996  00 

3,006  00 

950  00 

889  00 

360  00 

3,917  00 

51100 

901  55 

$68,000  00 

$4,080  00 

Cherokee  orphan  fnod 

Clierokee  icbool  fand | 

15,000  00 

900  00 

Chippewa  and  ChristUui  Indians. 
Creek  orphana 

Choctaw  ichool  ftind 

Choctaw  general  ftind 

Delaware  general  fund 

Delaware  school  ftmd 

lowas 

Kansas  schoolH 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Stc 

Osage  schools 

Ottawas  and  Ghlppewas 

PotUwatomies,  (educaUon) 

1,000  00 

50  00 

Senecas  

Seneeas  and  Shawnees 

Stoekhridges  and  Mansees 

Tonawanda  band  of  Seneeas  .... 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri 

Ottawas  of  Blanchard's  Fork  and 
Roche  de  Bcsof 

Total 

9,983,000  00 

177,596  05 

84,000  00 

5,090  00 
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INDIAN  TRUST  FUNDS-Continned. 

No.  2 — Statement  of  stock  account^  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities  m  tekicl 
the  funds  of  each  tribe  are  invested  and  notb  on  hand,  the  annual  inierat  m 
the  same,  and  the  amount  of  abstracted  bonds  not  provided  for  by  Qmgrm. 


Stock. 

a 
1 

1 

1 
1 

O 

Amount  abstracted 
and  not  provided 
for  by  Congress. 

1 

§ 

? 

a 
•3 

9 
0 
0 
< 

CHEROKEE  NATIONAL  FUND. 

llorida 

7 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 

6 

7 
6 

? 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 

5 

6 
6 
7.3 

6 
6 
6 

|7,000  00 
1,500  00 
6,000  00 
7,000  00 

50,000  00 

20,000  00 

117,000  00 

5,000  00 

125,000  00 

90,000  00 

|7,000  00 
1,500  00 
6,000  00 
7,000  00 

$490  00 

Gfeorgia  ...................  ••••.. 

90(10 

Kentucky .  .................... 

300  00 

Louisiana  .... ....... ......  ...... 

420  09 

Missouri 

$50,000  00 
13,000  00 

North  Carolina 

7.000  00 
117,000  00 

430  (« 

South  Carolina 

7,080  oe 

Tennessee  .......1 

5,000  00 

Tennessee 

125,000  00 
90.000  00 

6,250  00 
6.400  UO 

Virginia 

428,500  00 

68,000  00 

360,500  00 

20,390  01) 

CHEROKEE  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Virginia 

$45,000  00 

$2,700  00 

CHEROKEE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Florida..... -•..-. 

17,000  00 
2,000  00 

10,000  00 
5,000  00 

21,000  00 

1,000  00 

7,000  00 

135,000  00 

10,800  00 

31,200  00 

$7,000  00 
2,000  00 

10,000  00 
5.000  00 

13,000  00 
1,000  00 

$490(41 
120  (« 

JiOuisiana  ............. .  ....     . 

Missouri 

asioos 

Missouri  ....  .................... 

300  06 

North  Carolina 

$8,000  00 

Tgooe 

f^outh  Carolina 

60  00 

Tennessee ....................... 

7,000  00 

Virginia. 

135.000  00 
10,800  00 
31,200  00 

8.100  01 
648  09 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

1,560 1« 

230,000  00 

15,000  00 

215,000  00 

12,608  00 

CHICKASAW  INCOMPETENTS. 

Indiana  ......................... 

$2,000  00 

$100  00 

CHIPPEWA  AND  CHRISTIAN  INDIANS. 
Missouri 

. 

$5,000  00 

600  00 

24,700  00 

$300  06 
36 'V 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

United  States  loan  of  7-30b 

l.glQ!" 

30.300  OO 

2,13910 

CHOCTAW  GENERAL  FUND. 

Missouri 

$2,000  00 

450  000  00 

2,000  00 

$idO  (» 

«7,ow«; 

120  OO 

Virginia 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

454  000  00 

27.240  (« 
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INDIAN  TRUST  FUNDS-Continned. 


Stock. 

1 

6 
6 

5 

5i 

6 

5 

6 

6 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7.3 

1* 

6 

1 
1 

Amount  abstracted 
and  not  provided 
for  by  Congress. 

§ 
§ 

a 
< 

1 

i 
1 

CHOCTAW  SCHOOL  F'JND. 

Missouri 

$19,000  00 
102,000  00 

$1,140  00 
6, 120  00 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

121,000  00 

7,260  00 

CREEK  ORPHANS. 
Kentucky  ....... ...... .......... 

$1,000  00 
28, 000  00 
28,000  00 
20,000  00 
73,800  00 
68,000  00 

$50  00 
1,540  00 
1,680  00 
I  000  00 

Af issouri  ---. 

Missouri 

Tennessee  .... .... ..... .... ...... 

V^irffinia . .... ...... ... . ...... .... 

4,428  00 

4,080  00 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

218,800  00 

12,778  00 

DELAWARE  GENERAL  FUND. 

Florida 

$59,000  00 

2,000  00 

4,000  00 

10,000  00 

121,000  00 
1,000  00 

210,300  00 

250,000  00 
30,000  00 

$4,130  00 
120  00 

Georgia 

T^miiRianA 

240  00 

Missouri 

600  00 

l^orth  Carolina 

7,260  00 
60  00 

South  Carolina ....... ......... 

United  States  loan  of  1862 



12,618  00 
15.000  00 

Lieavenworth,  Pawnee,  and  West- 
em  Railroad  Company 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  E.  D 

1.800  00 

687,300  00 

41.828  00 

DELAWARE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

$11,000  00 

$660  00 

lOWAS. 

Florida 



"•* 

$22,000  00 
17,600  00 

9, 000  00 
21,000  00 

3,000  00 
12  500  00 

7,000  00 

$1,.540  00 
1,232  00 

Kansas 

HiOuisiana  ..............  ........ 

540  00 

North  Carolina 

1,260  00 

South  Carolina  , ■. ^ . ■. r  t,.,^,  ...... 

180  00 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

United  States  loan  of  7-308 

750  00 
511  00 

92, 100  00 

6,013  00 

KANSAS  SCHOOLS. 

l^f issonri  .... a......... 

$18,000  00 
2,000  00 
8, 100  00 

$990  00 
120  00 

JMissonri 

United  States  loan  of  18)52 

486  00 

28,100  00 

1,596  00 

I— Vol.  ii- 


-23 
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INDIAN  TRUST  FUNDS--Continiied. 


Stock. 

1 

Amount  abstracted 
and  not  provided 
for  by  Congress. 

1 

a 

1 

a 
s 
< 

OSAGE  SCHOOLS. 

Missouri 

6 
6 

7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7.3 

5 
6 
5 

6 

6 
5 
6 
6 

5 
6 
6 

6 

$7,000  00 
34,000  00 

$420  00 
2,040  00 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

41,000  00 

2.460  IH) 

KASKASKIAS,  PE0R1A8,  WEA8,  AND 
PIANKESHAWS. 

Florida 

$37,000  00 

28,500  00 

15,000  00 

43,000  00 

3,000  00 

9,400  00 

6,800  00 

$2.590  00 

1,995  00 

900  (X) 

Kans&s ...... ...... ...... ...... 

TjAUiHlAnR -_     _     _ 

North  Carolina 

2,580  00 
180  00 

South  Carolina 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

United  States  loan  of  7-30s 

564  W 
496  40 

142,700  00 

9,305  40 

MEN0M0NEE8. 
Itentticky 

$77,000  00 

9,000  00 

19,000  00 

57,000  00 

$3,350  00 

540  00 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

950  00 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

3,420  W 

162,000  00 

8,7eoo« 

Ol-rOWAS  AND  CHIPPEWA8. 

Missouri 

$10,000  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 
8.300  00 

$600  Oi) 
50  (^ 

Tennessee  .-.- 

Virjfinia 

laoof) 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

498110 

22,300  00 

1,328  OC 

POTTAW ATOMIES,  (EDUCATION.) 

Indiana 

$67.000  00 

5,000  00 

94, 100  00 

$3,350  00 
30O(i0 

Missouri 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

5.646  00 

166.100  00 

9,296  00 

POTTAWATOMIES,  (MILLS.) 

United  Statealoan  of  1862 

$50.100  00 

^-7^; ^ 

$3,006  0» 

— rrs 
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INDIAN  TRUST  FUNDS-Continued. 


Stock. 

1 

4i 

■      f     . 

o 

Amount  abstracted 
and  not  provided 
for  by  Congess. 

1 

"S 

1 

1 
4 

SENEGAS. 

Kentucky 

5 

5 

5i 

6 

6 

5 

6 

7.3 

6 

7.3 

$5,000  00 

$250  00 

SENEGAS  AND  SHAWNEES. 

Kentucky 

$5,000  00 

7,000  00 

3,000  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

$250  00 
385  00 

Missouri 

Missouri 

180  00 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

24  00 

United  States  loan  of  10-40s 

50  00 

16,400  00 

889  00 

STOGKBRIDGES  AND  MVNSEES. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

16,000  CO 

$360  oa 

SACS  AND  FOXES  OF  MISSOURI. 

United  States  loan  of  7-308 

^ 

t7,000  00 

$511  00 

TONAWANDA  BAND  OF  SENEGAS. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

$86,950  00 

$5,217  00 

OTTAWAS  OF  BLANCIIARD'S  PORK 
AND  ROCHE  DE  BGBDF. 

United  States  loan  of  7-30s 

$12,350  00 

$901  55 
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No.  3.— ^Statement  of  ttocks  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  trust  for 
various  Indian  tribes  ;  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand,  also  the  anunaU  of 
abstracted  bonds/or  which  Congress  has  made  no  rppropriation. 


Stocks. 


Per 

cent. 


Amoant  on 
hand. 


Amoost 
ftbstncted. 


State  of  Missouri 

State  of  Missouri 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Indiana 

State  of  Virginia 

State  of  Kentucky 

State  of  Florida 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  Kansas 

State  of  Georgia 

Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 


pany  

United  States  loan  of  1862 

United  States  loan  of  J  0-40s 

United  States  loan  of  7-30s 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  railway,  eastern 
division 


6 

5i 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 
6 
5 
7.3 

6 


$105,000  00 

63,000  00 

165,000  00 


^,000  OO 


69,000  00 
796,800  00 

94,  (too  00 
132,000  00 
125,000  00 
205,000  00 

37,000  00 

46, 100  00 
3,500  00 

250,000  00 

771,550  00 

32,200  00 

•57,850  00 

30,000  00 


12,000  W 
'1,0UUH' 


2i,oa»  w 


2,983,000  00 


84,U0OW 


*  Bond  In  hands  of  Hon.  Q.  N.  Fitch. 

1 27,500  of  the  7-30  bondii  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  treasury  for  eonverrion  into  5-20's. 


No.  129. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

November  I,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  financial  transactioiid  id 
Indian  trust  lands,  occurring  since  November  I,  1866,  as  appears  from  the  trust 
land  accounts. 

KANSAS  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

The  last  regular  sale  of  Kansas  trust  land  occurred  in  June,  1865;  afe» 
tracts,  awarded  at  the  last  sale,  were  held  in  suspense  until  May,  1866,  wke& 
in  compliance  with  permission  granted  by  the  department,  a  portion  of  the  isxat 
were  paid  by  surrender  of  Kansas  certificates  of  indebtedness,  of  the  Ist  cl«£j- 
By  a  careful  revision  of  the  Kansas  trust  land  account,  it  is  shown  that  the  toul 
number  of  acres  remaining  unsold,  on  the  Ist  of  November, 

1866.  was 130, 90aSO 

There  having  been  awarded,  at  the  sale  of  June,  186$,  certain 
tracts,  for  payment  of  which  Kansas  certificates  of  class  No.  3 
were  filed  in  this  office,  the  tracts  were  held  in  suspense  until  April 
20,  1867,  when  permission  was  granted  to  pay  for  the  same,  in 
certificates  of  class  No.  1,  interest  being  allowed  on  said  certifi- 
cates only  until  July  31^  1865. 

The  number  of  acres  awarded  and  paid  for  as  above  stated  is         3,  05A.  4> 

Total  number  of  acres  unsold  November  1, 1867 128,  So3.  o\ 
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• 
The  whole  amount  of  the  principal  of  Kansas  certificates  of 

indebtedness,  unredeemed  November  1, 1866,  was S120, 807  75 

The  amoant  of  principal,  since  surrendered  in  pay- 
ment for  land,  is S2,  332  38 

Less  new  certificate,  issued  for  difference  in  price  of 

land 121  75 

2,210  63 

Total  amoant  of  the  principal  of  Kansas  certificates,  unredeemed 

November  1,  1867 118,  597  12 

A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Kansas  Indians  on  the  13th  of  February,  1867, 
under  the  provisions  of  which,  if  the  said  treaty  be  hereafter  approved  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  confirmed  by  the  President,  the  government  will 
assume  the  liabilities  of  said  Indians,  and  pay  them  for  the  land,  now  held  trust 
for  their  benefit. 

WINNEBAGO  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1866,  this  account  exhibited  a  suspension  of  pay- 
ment on  359.95  acres,  awarded  at  sales  prior  to  that  date,  on  which  partial  pay- 
ment had  been  made.    On  a  review  of  these  cases  the  balance  due  on  the  same 
has  been  received,  amounting  to  $615  85. 
The  number  of  acres  of  Winnebago  trust  land,  remaining  unsold  on 

the  1st  of  November,  1866,  was 33,  299.  35 

which  was  offered  for  sale  on  the  15th  of  March,  1867. 

Number  of  acres  unawarded 3,  669.  95 

Number  of  acres  awarded  amounted  to 29, 629.  40 

Number  of  acres  paid  for  November  1, 1867 16, 144. 69 

Number  of  acres  on  which  partial  payment  has  been 

made  at  this  date 13,  204.  71 

Award  in  suspense 120.  00 

Award  forfeited 160.  00 

29.  629.  40 

Number  of  acres  unawarded,  as  above  stated 3,  669. 95 

Number  of  acres  awarded  and  since  forfeited 160.  00 

Number  of  acres  subject  to  sale  November  1,  1867 3,  829.  95 

There  has  been  received  for  sale  of  Winnebago  lands  since  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1866,  as  follows : 
Amount  received  on  awards  made  prior  to  November  1, 1806,  and 

paid  in  since  that  date $615  85 

Amount  received  in  payment  of  16,144.69  acres  awarded  and  paid 

for  during  the  present  year 40,  076  52 

Received  since  November  1, 1866 40,  692  37 

Amount  deposited  in  United  States  Treasury $35,  783  79 

Amount  in  safe 4,  908  58 

40,692  37 

The  Winnebago  certificates  of  indebtedness,  outstanding  November 

1,  1867,  exclusive  of  interest  due  on  the  same,  amounted  to $7,  404  90 

Amount  of  principal  since  paid $4,  767  60     4,  767  60 

Amount  of  interest  paid  on  same 1,  262  75 

Amount  paid  for  certificates  and  interest 6,  030  35     2, 637  30 
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which  was  paid  by  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  Secretarj 
of  the  Treasury,  &om  funds  received  for  sale  of  Winnebago  trust  lauds  prior  to 
September  1, 1866. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  by  his  letter  of  October  29, 
reports  1,759.07  acres  of  Winnebago  Indian  lands  sold,  under  the  direction  of 
that  office,  during  the  interim  of  October  1,  1866,  and  September  30, 1867,  for 
which  there  was  received  $4,017  91. 

The  Winnebago  lands,  sold  by  the  General  Land  Office,  were  sold  under  the 
act  of  February  23,  1863. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  also  reports  the  sale  of 

SIOUX  INDIAN  LANDS. 

These  lands  were  sold  under  the  act  ef  March  3,  1863. 
Number  of  acres  sold  during  the  interim  of  October  1,  1866,  and 

September  30, 1 867 6, 101. 40 

Amount  received  for  the  same $9, 276  21 

SAC  AND  FOX  MISSOURI  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

None  of  the  lands  held  in  trust  for  these  Indians  have  been  sold  since  the 
1st  of  November,  1866. 
Number  of  acres  remaining  unsold  November  1, 1867 6, 762. 83 

SAC  AND  FOX  OF  MISSISSIPPI  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

None  of  this  land  sold  since  November  1,  1866. 
Number  of  acres  subject  to  sale  November  1,  1867 43, 970. 10 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  outstanding  November  1,  1867,  as  follows: 

Trader's  script  (principal) $13. 006  76 

Stevens's  script  (principal) 13, 467  83 

Amount  of  outstanding  certificates 26, 574  59 


A  treaty  was  made  with  these  Indians  February  18, 1867,  which  treaty  is  y« 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  President.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  the  govemmeot 
proposes  to  assume  the  liabilities  of  these  Indians  and  pay  them  for  their  Uod. 

CHIPPBWA  AND  MUN8BE  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

None  of  this  land  sold  since  November  1,  1866. 
Number  of  acres  remaining  unsold  November  1,  1867 1, 113. 37 

DBLAWARB  DIMINISHKD  RBSBRVB. 

Number  of  acres  contained  in  the  diminished  reserve 100, 092. 41 

Number  of  acres  reserved  from  sale  by  treaty  stipulations 7, 494.  OS 

Leaving  balance  of 92, 598.  g 

The  treaty  with  the  Delaware  Indians,  concluded  July  4,  1860.  provides  for 
the  sale  (under  certain  conditions)  of  the  balance  of  this  land,  with  the  improve- 
ments thereon,  to  the  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  or  its  assigns.    Oo  t^f 
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18th  of  October,  1867,  payment  was  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  named  in  said  treaty,  as  follows : 

For  92,598.33  acres,  at  $2  50  per  acre $231  495  83 

For  improvements  on  allotted  lands $38, 181  40 

Less  improvements  on  lands  taken  by  citizen  Indians 
incladed  in  appraiser's  report  on  allotted  lands . .  289  50 

37.891  90 

For  improvements  on  unallotted  lands 4,  810  00 

For  log  council-house 100  00 

Amount  received 274, 297  73 

The  treaty  above  referred  to,  provides  that  the 

amount  received  for  allotments  abandoned $10,  280  18 

Unallotted  lands 6,  580  47 

Improvements  on  unallotted  lands 4,  810  00 

■ 21,  670  65 

shall  be  invested  in  stocks,  and  held  in  trust  as  a  part  of  the 
Delaware  general  fund. 

The  balance 252,  627  08 

to  be  paid  to  those  Indians  to  whom  the  allotments  and  improvements  thereon 
belong,  as  stipulated  in  said  treaty. 

OTTAWA  INDIAN  RBSBRVATION. 

Sales  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Ottowas  of  Blanchard's  Fork  and  Roche  de  Bceuf,  June  24,  1862. 
The  sales  of  these  lands  were  commenced  in  June,  1864,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  special  agent,  and  it  is  shown  firom  the  reports 
of  sales  transmitted  to  the  department  prior  to  the  date  of  this 

report,  that  the  agent  had  received  on  land  sold $45,  022  10 

Amount  transmitted  to  this  office  and  deposited  in  the  United 

States  treasury 14,  418  16 

The  balance 30, 603  94 

will  be  accounted  for  on  a  final  settlement  of  the  agent's  accounts. 

For  a  more  concise  exhibit  of  the  trust  land  accounts  as  above  reported  in 
detail,  I  submit  herewith  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  same,  which   I  trust, 
will  be  found  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  this  report  will  admit. 
Very  respectmlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

LONSVILLE  TWITCHELL, 
Clerk  in  Charge  of  Indian  Trtut  Funds. 
Hon.  Charles  £.  Mix, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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394  KEPOBT   OF  THE   SECRETARY  QF  THE   INTERIOR. 

No.  134. — Recapitulation  of  tablet  of  staiistia  of  1S67  compared  with  1866. 


Schools  reported 

Scholars  reported 

Teachers  reported 

Missionaries  reported 

Amount  contributed  by  religious  societies  for  education,  &c 

Amount  contributed  by  indiyidnal  Indians  for  e^Sucation,  &c  .. . 

Population  of  various  tribes,  from  reports  in  the  tribes 

Wealth  in  undivided  property 

Acres  farmed  by  Indians 

Acres  farmed  by  government 

Frame  houses 

Log  houses 

Stone  houses 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised  ...*. 

Bushels  of  corn  raised 

Bushels  of  rye  raised 

Bushels  of  bariey  raised 

Bushels  of  oats  raised ^.. 

Bushels  of  beans  raised 

Bushels  of  peas  raised 

Bushels  of  potatoes  raised 

Bushels  of  turnips  raised 

Bushels  of  rice  gathered * 

Bushels  of  apples  raised 

Bushels  of  onions  raised 

Hops,  pounds  of,  raised 

Pumpkins  raised,  value  of 

Vegetables  raised,  value  of 

Small  fruits  gathered  and  sold  to  the  value  of 

Oil  made  and  sold  to  the  value  of 

Fish  dried  and  sold  to  the  value  of 

Furs  sold  to  the  value  of 

Fish,  barrels  of,  sold 

Hay,  tons  of,  cut  and  madd 

Sugar,  pounds  of,  made 

Sorghum,  gallons  of  sirup  made 

Gloves  made  and  sold  to  the  value  of 

Canoes  made  and  sold 

Horses  owned  to  the  number  of 

Cattle  owned  to  the  number  of 

Sheep  owned  to  the  number  of 

Swine  owned  to  the  number  of .- 

Goats  owned  to  the  number  of 


76 

4,040 

114 

75 

$8,554 

$5,934 

295,899 

$3,86.!j,837 

76,0«> 

7,572 

1,791 

7,258 

65 

1,923,921 

151, 182 

687,668 

3,208 

5,350 

85,0:« 

4.700 

1,690 

334,417 

30,429 

1,320 

400 

100 

2,000 

$1,300 

$8,050 

$4,200 

$4,000 

$2,000 

$304,977 

10,895 

16,758 

594,453 

3,797 

$6,200 

$400 

57,205 

34,041 

7,094 

18,495 

1,025 


64 

2,872 

85 

61 

r.390 

•    ^ew 

296,774 

$3.265,68e 

69,784 

6,593 

1.267 

7,167 

1,454,J^1 

114,727 

821,569 

2,376 

8,755 

^,281 

740 

2,303 

286.757 

13,540 

7.700 


110 

$wo 


$4,750 


$201,307 

6,050 

13,018 

554,477 

1,515 


42,821 
22,240 
14,242 

12,221 
450 


No.  135. — Statement  showing  the  population  of  Hie  various  tribes  of  Indians  by 

superintendencies. 


Superintendency  and  agency. 

Tribes. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Total. 

Washington, 
Yakamas,  &c  -.-. 

Yakamas.  Klikatats  Sue 

3,400 
574 
800 
838 

Quinaielts,  &c 

Oiiinaielts.  Onillehatas.  &e.   . 

Sklallams 

Sklallams.  &c 

Lummis,  &c 

Lummis,  Suwamish,  Squamish,  Sl^ 

8nokomi8h,Skikomi8h,and  Port  Madison 
PulyalhiBS  and  NisqulUies 

Tulalips,  &c 

1,796 
1.30] 

Puyallups,  &c 

Miiahsr.. 

Makahs.v. .....!......;::: 

680 
3,000 

Colvilles 

Colvilles,  St>okane8,  andPend  d'Orielles 

Tn.9B9 
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Statement  showing  the  papulation  of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  Sfc» — Continued. 


Superinteudency  atid  agency. 


California. 


Round  Valley 

Hoona  Valley 

Smith  River -. 

Tale  River 

Mission  Indians 

Coahnilas,  &c 

King's  River  and  other  bands. 


Aritona. 


PapagOA  

River  tribes  . 


Oregon. 


Umatilla  Reserve 

Warm  Sprine  Reserve 

Grande  Konde  Reserve 

Alsea  Agency 

Siletz  Agency 

Klamath  Snakes,  &c «. 

Utah. 


Eastern  Shoshones 

Northwestern  Shoshones 

Western  Shoshones 

Goship  and  Weber  Utes 

Utahs  

Mixed  Shoshones,  Bannacks, 
&c 


Nevada. 


Bannacks  . 
Shoshones  . 
Pi  Utes... 
Washoes... 


New  Mexico. 

Bosque  Redondo 

Cimarron 


Abiqnin 

Pueblos 

Mescalero  Apaches. 


Colorado. 


Denver . 

Conejos  . 


idako. 


Nei  Percys. 


Tribes. 


Pitt  River  Wylackies,  &c. ... 

Various  bands 

Humboldt  Wylackies. .'. 

Owen's  River  and  Tule  River. 
Various  bauds 


Papagos,  Plmos,  and  Maricopas 

Apaches,  Yumas,  Mohaves,  Yagspins, 
Hualipais,  &c 


Walla- Wallas,  Cay  uses,  &c 

Wacoe  DeNchutes 

Fifteen  tribes 

Cooses,  Umpauas 

Fourteen  bands  and  tribes 

Klamath,   Modoc,   and  four  bands  of 
Snakes 


Utahs  and  Utes . 

do 

do 

do i 

do 


.do. 


Pi  Utes  . 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Navajoes  at  reservation  and  Navi^oes  at 

large 

Maquache  Utes 

Jicaiilla  Apaches 

Capote  and  Webinoche  Utes , . . 

Pueblos 

Mescalero  Apaches,  Mimbres,  &.c 

Captives  held  in  p«M>nage 


Grand  River  and  Uintah  Utes . 
Tabequache  Utes '. 


NeaPerc^ 

Cceur  d'Alenea,  Kootenavs,  dec  .  < 

Boise  and  Bruneau  Shoshone 

Kammas  Prairie  Shoshone 


Popula- 
tion. 


M,389 

550 

395 

1,205 

•3,300 

M,400 

'J4,9U0 


12.800 
19.570 


759 
•    926 

1,407 

•530 

2,283 

M,900 


2,000 
1,800 
2,000 
1,750 
11,300 

2,400 


•1,500 

•2,000 

•4,200 

•500 


7,320 

594 

1,045 

•2,150 

•7,000 

•750 

•2,000 


3.000 

7,000 

400' 

2,000 


Total. 


26,139 


32,370 


10,810 


21,250 


8,200 


20.8q9 
5,000 


6,100 


*  Report  of  April.  1897. 
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^  Statement  showing  the  population  of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  4^.— Gontiniied. 


Saperintendency  and  aii^ncj. 


Tribes. 


PopoU- 
tion. 


TotaL 


Dakota, 

Yancton 

Ponca 

Upper  Missouri  Sioux 


FortBerthold. 


Montana: 


Flathead.. 
Blackfeet  . 


Nortkem. 

Winnebago 

Omaha ^ 

Ottoe 

Pawnee 

Great  Nemaha 

9 

Upper  Platte 

Central. 

Pottawatomie 

Sac  and  Fox 

Osage  river 

Shawnee 

DeUware 

Kansas 

Kickapoo 

Ottawa 

Kiowa  and  Comanche 

Arapahoe,  Cheyenne  and  Apache 

Southern. 

Creek 

Cherokee 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw. .. 


Yancton  Sioux 

Poncas 

Lower  Bruits 

Lower  Yanctonais 

Two  Kettles 

Blackfeet.: 

Minneconjoux 

Uncpapas a 

Ogallallas 

Upper  Yanctonais 

Sans  Arcs 

Arickarees 

Gros  Ventres 

Mandans 

Assinaboines 

Sissetons  and  other  Sioux. 


Flatheads 

Upper  Pend  d*OreiUes . 

Kuotenays 

Blackfeet 

Piegans 

Bloods 

Gros  Ventres 

Crows 


Winnebagoes 

Omabas 

Qttoes  and  Missourias 

Pawnees 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri . 

lowas # 

Brul6  and  Ogallalla  Sioux. .. 

Cbejennes 

Arapahoes 

Santee  Sioux 


Potttfwatomies ^.. 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi . .  f. . 

Chippewas  and  Christian 

Miamies 

Peorias.Piankeshaws,  Kaskaskias,  and 

Weas 

Shawnees 

Delawares 

Kansas  or  Kaws 

Kickapoos ^ 

Ottawas 

Kiowas  and  Comanches 

Arapahoes,  Cheyennes  and  Apaches . . . . 


Creeks 

Cherokees 

Choctaws 

Chickasaws 

Seminoles 

Osages 

*  Report  of  AprU,  1867. 


2,500 

•980 

1,600 

2,250 

750 

1,900 

3,060 

3,000 

3,000 

2,400 

750 

•1,500 

•400 

"400 

•2,640 

3,500 


•5.58 

•*9I8 

•287 

•2,450 

•J, 890 

•2,150 

•1,500 

3,900 


1,675 
995 
487 

2,  OSS 
77 

254 
7,885 
1,800 

750 
1,340 


2,180 

715 

84 

•127 

•230 

721 

1,068 

658 

288 

•200 

•2,800 

•4,000 


12,294 

•14,000 

•12,500 

•4,500 

2,236 

2,419 


29,990 


13,663 


18,198 


13,049 
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Saperintendency  and  agency. 


^MtfAem—Contiuned . 


Wichita. 


INDEPENDBMT  AGENCIES. 
Greem  Ba^. 


Chippewag  of  MUnssippu 


Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior, 


WtLndtring  hands  in  Wisconsin, 


Wandering  hands  in  Iowa. 


Mackinac, 


New  York, 


Tribes. 


Quapaws 

Senecas  and  Shawnees. 

Heoecaa 

Wichltas 

Keecbies 

Wacoes 

Tawaccaras.  i 

Caddoes  and  lonies  . . . 

Siiawne^ 

Dehiwares 

Other  Indians 


Stockbridges  and  Munsees  . 

Oneidas 

Menomouees 


Misssissippi  bands ^ 

Pillajrer  and  Winnebagoshish  . 

Red  Liake  bands 

Pembina  bands 


Various  bands  . 


'Winnebagoes. . 
Pottawatomies . 


Sacs  and  Foxes. 


Chippewas  of  Loiko  Superior 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas 

Chippewas  of  Saginaw 

Chippewas  and  Ottawas 

Pottawatomies  of  Huron 


Cattaraugus 

Cayugas  and  Senecas  . . . . 
Onondagas  with  Senecas . . 

Allegany 

Tonawandas 

Tuscaroras 

Oneidas 

Oneidas  with  Onondagas 
Onondagas 


*  Report  of  April,  18CT. 
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Popula- 
tion. 


201 

92 

364 

127 

124 

143 

347 

486 

96 

•1,000 


149 
]J33 
1,393 


2,166 

1,899 

1,183 

931 


4,500 


700 
650 


264 


1,060 
5, 120 
1,550 

2:^2 

46 


1,374 
199 
143 
H97 

.    581 

367 

192 

98 

325 


Total. 


295,899 
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